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We are eorrjr Uiat we canrj <t concede to the request of Lord Brougham, to give 
Cohbett 8 trimming, for having jttbpoenaed theB[?'gh Chancellor of England upon his 
trial. We are always happy t,o receive commuv’cations from high quarters; but, 
after his lordship’s application to sucli low-one^ 'mr are fiTraid that the sort of 
“ Ifiiowledgo’’’c^hirh he desires to “ diffuse” is, aftf all, not the most “ useful” 
for tlie rfrfsses iutendpd. No, no ; if lie want ltd''' uteiin, let him 8j>ply again to 
Cohbett and his crw'—we are not tlic men for his money; nay, we iin>. surprised Unit 
lu! shquU have 'I'l^rnght it probable that the conductors of a Magazine which (to use 
lJ«.^iv'fr'WolMs) ‘^stands so deservedly high in tlie estimation of all goad 
might be induced, ” on prqper terms,” to go grubbing for the bones of Tom Tuitio 
even v?iih <l»e keeper of ihi king's doiseience. 

, , f a 

The Devil’s Chaplain is a Taylor, 

The ninth part of a man ; 

Tlie letter sent us from his gaoler 
We’ll answer when we can. 


We have been much amused with lui article on Mrs. Siddons, in the Ncio 
(Wv*('.^Mrtgasinc. The'Writer is a wag of the iirst water : lie jirofers tlnit lady’s 
dramatic reading to lier acting; for a good reason,—he had heard her read, liut he 
had never seoirher net; and mere is something very jileasant in his criticising her 
performtmee ujiou hearsay. How Mis. Sidduns should he “ exclusively profes¬ 
sional,” and yet “ not a mere actress,’n'* may well jiuzzle a /lonjuror. The fact, 
however, is, that she was never completely happy ai'ter quitting thi‘ stage. The 
sentimeiitul twaddle about hdr. “ bereaved widowhood” and her “thirty young 
relatives” is best mot by'tlm fact, that she and her ]itK-<^nand separated hy mutual 
consent many years before hm det^th, and that out of four only two of her children 
Were spared to her. We reemh-ofthe mill in tlic island of I^aputa, and mechanical 
invention may do much in the manufacture of per odical articles ; but still sometiiing 
more is nccessarj* than even .loluison’is dictionary and Ilazlitt's criticisms to enablo 
a writer to describe acting he never saw, and decide on an art of which he has 
tio knowledge. / 

_ * I 

I V 

O, Alef! Alef! wdiy in sr jh a furj’"? 

Whaf acrid matter in yonr system burns ? 

Get riihhed by St. John Long,—he’ll kill or cure ye,— 

Who plays at bowls, and rnhbers none returns ? 

O, fie, for shame,—you are a saucy fellow,— 

Yet is your sauce no garnish to a dish ; 

But when )mur years have growm a little mellow. 

You’ll blush to'voiiuatclied the fags who market fish. 

Go to—go to—tli|i mb was meant most kindly, 

And bless the Iqach, nlthough your back be sore ; 

Curse not the chastener in your madness blindly. 

But to ’scape rubbing, play at bowls no more. 


We should be proud that The Times had thought us worthy of its thunder, but 
that it is always thundering—“nothing but thunder!” The passage which has 
excited its indignation—which has galled the jade until sho has not only winced 
but roared again, though not so sweetly as a nightingale—occurred in our June 
number; article ‘*'1116 Now rarliameut,” pp. 039—041. The Times, however, 
husbands up its wrath until the l^lth JiHy, and ■‘n sputters it forth thus,— 

Ancdlterofa trumpery cnmpilaUsn, publistuHl wf in the title of a Magazine, has (ent us his book, 
and lilted our attention to a stupid pas^c of groszi .basc against ourselves. This is a stale trick of 
htdjHant scribblers to provoke us to notice them; Uiit ■ire are not so easily caught. Hile shaltnot even 
tnoMUlim, the name of Ms Magazine. We furlhetmOTe jri ve him leave to rail at us •* till the crack of 


all events, till the dealii of 


ny of rubbish.” 


itlff, heedlsds for us to say, thtit story of The Times is altogether tfionped up, 
Wo. kdnt ffie boqjt with Uio, passage pointed out for attention i and with 
to the writers in this Majj^zine, we may state, once for all, that tliey consist 
cblety of men of long sttUiding and*Digh repuliitioa, Whose W€dl<4ifected efforts 
hjjtvo been mainly eforcised iu the lugher'walks of science and polite Uterature,— 
qi^Jlieh unltqljibured, if not numeless, writers as the editor of The Tiftiss newspaper, 
articles are cpmposed of vulgar diatribes, purposely camujlated to 
t}i^‘miserably.oonducted|bumid'a sort of pot-house celebii^,.< We are 
blatanyieast” — fbrwe sate certma then that it is wounded. 
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AN APOLOCIY’fOR a PRi rvCE TO oirtl roUllTIt VOLUME. 

• 1 

It is so loiiR since we n‘ad or r Classics, that ve quite forget wheiher it was th< 
gods above, or the gods below, who Acre lu old limes delighted witli ever 
numbers—it was one or tlie other. Noi^do wc think it of much iuqiortftnci 
ill the present times, bec-aui^; tlie !■, jp.>. mythology is in a great measure dis¬ 
believed; and we should J,ot ha\e ^iieiitioned the circuiastance, but tliat wc 
wished to shew a little leaniing, whitl.(any body may, if any body pleases, say is 
a dangerous thing. 

The ]irinci]«il, and indeed only, cause of our introducing the observation, 
was to aflbrd ns an opportunity of remarking, that we have now, for the second 
time in our magazine lives, come to an even number of volumes. 1’ytliagor.is 
used to remark that four was ten, which lit* proved in a uutiner highly deleetahle. 
^^’c do not say that our four volumes are numerically ten; but we may safidy, 
and without fear of contradiction, state, tliat a^ the coinmcncement of our fourth 
volume, wc have made gi cater way than any magazine of our acquuiiitaiu'e ever 
did at tlie coiumeueement of its tentli. So far, tlierefore, we are of the school 
of Samos—in other words. Modern Pythagoreans. 

We of course rejoice exceedingly in this our style of proceeding, which, 
to cotitiuue our numerical allusion, is going on all-fours — but we have no time 
to puff ourselves. ()ur readers, wc trust, will do this for us; and if llicy do not, 
it will be superfluous to attempt it. J/il us, tlierefore, instead of mnipying our 
pages with iiaiiegyrics upon our own merits, say a few wonts ou the career of 
literature and politics which wg,have nui, and in which it is our intention to 
persevere. 

■V 

Which shall we begin with ? Literature ? Suppose so. 

We have fallen up»>n somewhat barren ^da^s, but, on tlie whole, we fee) no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the part whicji we have played since we appeared. 
Some jMdtiy and impertinent sewbmers, in mujey corners, have thought proper 
to sneer, in their own shabby style, at our’professions of ii^dependoiiee, aucl to 
insinuate that we arc not a whit more immaculate than our neighbours. If 
these folks were worth answering, we should defy them to prove that in any 
instance we have swerved in the slightest degree from the .strictest course of 
llhailamanthian justice. Why should wc? Wliat are tlie inducements thilt 
VOL. rv. NO. XI\. M 
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could sway us ? We are influence^! by no publishelE—mixed up in no literary 
coteries—bound down to’ swear to the dictates «£f naxlub, bookselling, book¬ 
buying, 'Or book-vMting. ITie world is all before us^Wliere to choose. Our 
neighbours, or*’fivals, if thjy will so call themselves, fcannot plead tliese exemp¬ 
tions. If any person will t^e tlie trouble of looking ove^ Blackwood's Magasiugf 
he will find tKa^th^ Bailie never published a book, but it was immediately 
praised, panegyrised, puffed. If the work was as stupid as tlie densest Balaam of 
It 'v«^s ^11 onei. Ebony teok’Cave that a notice of the most flattering kind 
iAnuld make its appearance in “ ma mag’zin." Needless indeed is it to remark, 
■ijth^t in another celebrated periodical* tlie same system was still more sedulously 
ahd Ul^hodi^lly puTsifed. The New Monthly is a plant of the noble house of 
Colburn and Bentley, ^and it flourishes accordingly. Poor Tom Campbell was 
\t^li^d, VLoAet peine forte et dure, to blow a vigorous trumpet, or at least to order 
idme of his underling conspirators to do so, when the “ llouse” published any 
lwq|:k.> Tom's single refusal to perform this indispensable duty was the proximate 
, ^ndiprimary cause of his ejectment; and Sam Hall, who now reigns in his stead, 
%Wa|ks jtljg^oncern solely on* the condition of his paying the homage of puffs 
1 T thlv to nis natural liege lords and suzerain.s. We know nothing of the new 
concern started by*Tom (Jamphcll, since his defection from the Hurlingtonian 
\empire; but we are inclined to be of opinion that the works of Cochnuic and 
'pickersgill will not meet with any seveijo critical reprehension, or that the 
teuorraities of Tom Roscoe will be visiU'd by extreme wrath. W'^hy need wo 
speak of the propensities'of tluf X,if<7wy Gazette, or suggest to the world of 
books the bias that guides tIiu*oft ins[>irdtions of the Journal? 

That our magazine publisher, Mr. James FijiMcr, of 215, Regent Street,^, 
is a person for whom we have an infinite regard, a secret that any body may 
know who iuqu^s. ^Ve honour him as*one who dares to be a Tory of the Tories 
in these evil days—we delight in the pluck which be shewed when he bore the 
pitiless pelting of the mob, and perirfiHci^''the rwMial deform of liis windows 
sooner tlian testify sfliy sort of synqiathyUitli the 'diam reform of parliament. 
We know him ; and we^liere avouch him Jo the world as a true and untenriflc'd, 
but still most God-fearing Tory; and therefore we proclaim il aloud, without 
any sort of scruple, that whatever we can do in his praise and glory shall be 
always done, wiUi a flow’ing sheet and a current pen. W hy shoidcl we conceal it ? 
We suppose il may be his lot hereafter to ymblish as bad books as his neighbours 
—though, if he takes our advice, he will abstain altogether fiuni the publishing 
trade; and then it will be seen whether we intend to Illaekwoodise so far as to puff 
per ftm and nu fim. Wc are of oiiffiion that it is highly jmibahle. In the mean 
time, however, no temptation to (fansgress is afforded us, and we are free from 
undue influence on that side. As for other intiueiice- 

. 

Why, we who write this article in all publicity of anonymous writing, we, 
we say, never wrote a book ourself in all our life, and never intend to demean 
i oursefifby so doing. Rivals, therefore, wc have none—no one in our trade can 
\ come across us, to excite our jealousy or stimulate our spleen; and wlien these 
personal motives for angry criticism are absent, it in general happens with good- 
jumoured and good-natured fellows that severity does not abound. What 
>uses our ire, and* acerbates our bile, is rascality, no matter how displayed, 
ad that we persecute with unsparing htiiid. Oji the other side of the question, 
squainted as we are with, and ^jenerally beloved'*as we are by, all the leading 
siiuses in all departments of tlie day, we never permit that love and friendship 
our Miuos-like judgments. Except always, however, in the case of 




I JtIJUIKIIIIP 




likUHsiri. 


'lie, adjacent islets, whom Wb do not take under our especial yantection. 
write what tliey please, except politics—for that unsexes a woman— 
id ibay be sure of the loullest applause from us. . In tlie case df die he- 
,.the matter ds different. Mixing witli them as we do houdy> dadly, 
^ly^ tnioihthiyf annually, we have imposed it upon ourselves ns a stinct 
(^j&iolablc regulation, as inflexible as the fer-famed laws of the Mcdes and 
.never on any accoum to speak of Uieir books, litemiy cemv^sation 
seems to us tlje very ne pm ultra of stupidity; and we esche w,, with 
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as rouidi indignatipn as liprfil Byron himsefl tKe society ff tlte Mr. BoM^ies^ 
who are ready every n^ontent to sh.iw us ^ 

• “ The chatting passage in tlie last new i>oem.” ♦ 

• o '' 

With dat tribe we have no connexion—no link of sympathy, no tie of brotlier- 
Iwod. We have, in fact, an absolute, hatred of the crew who intest some cljisses 
of society,—fellows who know what novel is coming out, what poen\„has been 
written, who is the author of this aiticle% the Faddle-fiiJdle Revi.W) or of that 
in the liubbish Magazine. With them we never condescervl to converse. We 
agree entirely with Sir llobert Walprfe as to vjfliat is the most general’ and agree¬ 
able style of conversation, and shape our discourse accordingly. 

A 

So, then, we may safedy say that we are free from all undue influence, and 
can, with ungalled conscience, repeal tlie first verse of an oclo, written by Tobias 
Smollett, M.I)., author of Humphri/ Clinker, and other novels, which the novelists 
of the present day find it judicious to despise—^,we can say, ore rotunda — 

“ 'it, Independence, do we share, 

-.ord of the lion-heart, and eagln-eye ; ’ 

Thy steps we follow with our goosetpiill bare. 

Nor heed the stvihifs who all about us lie.” 

But it may be suggested by some impertirifent roturier, —What is to be yoiu 
conduct, in case a'" onlributor to your Miigazirse’should write a book; or, in 
the still more particular ."ase, if you should write otu> yourself ! The answer 
is ready. Our contributor .’^s ipso facto, by the very circumstance of his being 
a contributor of ours, a man genius or talciit. Therefore, it is to be su|)posed 
primd faeU'— lor the life of us \vc calinot make out why it iv'we are quoting 
so many little bits of Latin—it is, we jjay, to be suppos^^, /»'m« that 
his book will be a good one; and tiloroidre tlie ends of justice may in ’gener.il be 
answered by acting upon th.‘llsuppositjon,and praising the work, without our taking 
the trouble of reading it. If, how'eveij "e do submit to ^Jie drudgery of a perusal, 
and find that the talent which has obtained ibr our honourable and learned friend a 
place in the Magazine, has deserted him when he appears in proper person, we shall 
have no objection to chastise gently, but firmly, the erring member, certain of his 
final acquiescence in die I'.ropricty of our infiiction. But take the matter in 
a practical point of view, we think the best way is to let every contributor review 
himself, which is, we believe, the regular and ordinary practice in all tlie esta¬ 
blished reviews, magazines, and newspapersi'at present flourishing in CJreat Britain. 
Bulwer, for example, always reviews himselfin the New Monthly} Croker criti¬ 
cises his speeches in the John Bull; Collier comments on his “ 'riiuatrical Annals” 
in the Morning Chronicle; Williams considers his “ Sir Thou.as Lawrence” in 
the Times; Mrs. Charles (^lore explains the inerils of her comedy in the Court 
Journal; Hogg’s tales are critiqued by himself in Blackwood; .Tohnson’s 
pamphlets are extolled by their atithor in/ ..ame periodical; Westmacott 
eulogises ** Nettlewig Hall” in the ; CroK .scants on his “ Tales of the Great 
Saint Bernard” in the Monthly; Campb^’’ praises are sung by his own dis¬ 
interested mouth in the Metropolitan; Sy james Mackintosh assures the public 
that his History is something quite tritnscendental throagh the Edinburgh; 
Wakley pufl%' tlie editor of the Lancets in the Ballot; Basil Hall does himself 
the kind olfice of being reviewatory on his “ Travels” in tlie Quarterly; and so 
forth. The gentle or lingentle re^er may believe us, that no practice is more 
firmly established in the reviewing line; and though we have not yet fallen into 
it, we do not imagine that we are possess^l of such an unheard-of quantity 
l^man virtue, as to decidedly reject complytug with the custom of the trade. 

• 

As for a book written by ourself, in tile name of Vulcan, or any other 
!btdi|ver of immortal bellows, what possible reason* can tliere exist for our^uot 
doing it foe most ample justice ? It would be a deviation from editorial custom, 
would excite a wonderment in the business that would not subside for a 
- bf months- But, as we have already said, we have no intentfouj jicrf' 

imy such folly aa book-writing, at least while this tempest of leforim J 
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is blowing all books* out of the nCirket, and while tiie most steady and estab-^ 
lished booksellers find that the chances of a 'oook being sold, while schedule A 
and schedule B are Tnfestiiig the country, are infinitesimally small.* 

' c 

• Talking of reform .supplies us with a convenient link to hook on our 
decljiration of our political principles; w^" made the remark for that special 
purpose. In those principles, then, wo ai'e as we ever were —Tories of the 
deepest aAb^.aivl resolved to £ght iti last ditch, if necessary, for the cause. 
In our original PreCace we stated that our party had been put out of joint by 
the eveuts%f the last,four ye^.r'i—that TVIr. Canning, by his conduct after 
Lord Liverpool’s political demise, had altered all the old landmarks of recog¬ 
nised party tactics—tlsit lie had, in fact, uuwhigged the Whigs and untoricd the 
Tories, and that we had remained ei er since m a most nondescript condition. 
In the year and a half which have elapsed since our labours or our pleasures 
commenced, things have not ranch mended; but a consolidation of Toryism seems 
to us nearer at hand. We were a nation scattered and ■peeled in the beginning 
*<of 1830-t*4Md that section of tfie Tories to which we belong, and which we shall 
always maintain to be the true clmrcli, no matter under wliat circumstances of 
depression and dispersion, was engaged in serious fight with the set of politicians 
who had betrayed and insulted us in 1829. We mixed not nnvigorously in the 
contest, and huzzaed as lustily as wc couldiVlien the Duke of Wellington was 
ejected. We looked certajnly not with eyes of favour, but as certainly with no 
peculiar aspect of disfavour,.up()*n»the nascent Whig administration, and joined 
with die general wish for some fvform with all our powei's, ■'*^Jf the new ministers 
blundered most egregioiisly in all matte.r.s foreign and d fhieslic, we made no great 
noise about it; we were not peculiarly nibid on tl>,.ir bungled budget, or their 
perverse commercial policy. Soni^ of our contributor.s even bestowed the tribute 
of applause on fiieir incijiient measures of refonn; but soon all matters became 
changed. Vt e bargained for a change for the bplter, but had no idea of applauding 
one for the w'orse. We wished that the unseemly plijs of the constitution should 
be abscinded; we had no fancy that the*constitut^i itself should be cut in 
pieces. In shaving, a man may think it prudent to cut off a pimple; it does 
not therefore follow that he is to slice away his nose. The objections to the only 
bill which our ministers have yet presented with the hope of its being discounted 
(all the others having been voted unnegotiable), have been stated so often in this 
our Magazine, that we hold ourselves excused from repeating them; but as one 


* While we were writing this, t|ie Spectator of last Sunday fell into our hands. 
“We do not agree wdth the general politics of the Spectatin'f but the following para¬ 
graph is so germane to the matter, that we cannot help extracting it:— 

" First—Every one of the middle classses is made to feel, that suspense ou the 
question of Reform causes a general stagnation of business. Go to any bookseller and 
propose t# publish a book: he will say, ‘ Not at present; rutbody reads at this moment; 
li^orm is the only matter cf interest ; all that we can hope at present ts, to atioid loss — 
gain is out of the question ; therefore we publish nothing new.’ Try an auctioneer with 
8 projiosal to sell your estate: be will answer, ‘ It is useless to make the attempt 
at present; there are no buyers, and will bo none till tlie Reform question shall be 
settled.” Similar coAplaints are made by every class of persons who live by pro- 
fiissions aud trades. It were useless to cite many more instances of the stagnation 
of business arising from political excitement; but as a signal proof of the met, we 
are assured that physicians observe a diminution of malades imaginaires, and that the 
cuttons of human hair, even, complain of want of custom, saying, “People ai-e so 
occupied with Reform, that they foi||pt to have their hair cut at the usual time,” 
Seriously, from ^e inquiries whichuve*have made on this point, we are satined, 
that if the present stagnation of business should last fiir two months without ^sny 
iuorease of its degree, extensiire coi^ercial embarrasmnent will be the result.” 

We have heard Similar comqilain^ (at least as far as the book trade is concerned) 
Ibom the highest (luartfts of bibliopoly. We must, however, request the Spectator 
tq consider who have excited this detrimental hubbub in the conntry which it m justly 
It surely is not the Tories, against whom Spec., nevertheless,, pofiis all the 
,iMs of its indignation. This proceeding is about as reasonable as committing to jail 
fi>r being robbed, as in the famous case of Ben Hyam,. 
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or two correspondents, silly persons in all pi|bability, have urged it uponnstliat 
we were inconsistent in wishing, iyear ago; for some kind of reform, and now 
in deprecating the biir^f the ininisTers, we have only to say,^nce for all, that we 
know of no reason why we should invest lord John llussell or his draftsman 
Mr. Gregson with infaHibiiity— that bluudi'r after •blunder has been already 
admitted even by its fmmers in their^darling bill—that, inadvertently” a clause 
“ crept in ” which would confine the franchise to far narrower limits than the 
present system — and that though we jjesired a change there is ju^bsolute 
necessity for calling for “such change as tfiey woiftd givc.’^ • 

Reform, if you please, but no revolulion:f The bofcugh-hoUlers have cer¬ 
tainly not behaved to the real friends of Toryism as they ought; and many a 
worthy fellow, staunch to the backbone, is justly di.ssat1sfied with the imper¬ 
tinence and stupidity of the particular crew, who took it upon themselves to play 
tlie part of leading articles. Rut still, in extirpating the “ mongers,” if their 
extirpation be necessary, we should take care that we do not destroy the influence 
of those particular classes which it has been the pjculiar jiride and pleasure of the 
Tories to support. We mi/ it at once, that we far prefer, xfryfarpirfer, universal 
suffrage to the scheme adoplcil hi/ ministers. The ten-pound rascality is precisely the 
most objectionable constituency that can be named. Admit all mankind, and, if 
you will, womankind, to vote,—^Jiniss into your service the halt, blind, and 
maimed,—all»w, a.s .Tereiny Rentliam, with a kindly fellow-feeling, suggested, 
lunatics and idiots to choose members of parliament,—and you have liy no 
means so objectioilfcl^ile a constituency as the leiijptmnders. In that class are to 
be found the most canl^l^d and unreasonable enemies of all English institutions. 
People placed in the lirffl^immediatcly above beggary are, in general, in their 
feelings, the most coiitemptliJ»le of mankind.. The slave, the serf, the hind, the 
follower, the pauper, has some clannish propensities, some rcmij^ints of sympathy 
with civilisation, on which we may work,—the unwashed artisan, the pale-fiiced 
pipe-smoker at the Pig an^<JiVhistle, belching forth in lipsw^English the tasor 
cockney of the Times, —^se Operative taught to know his rights, and, knowing, 
to maintain them, by Tsiylor of the llotiinda and Horsemonger lane Gaol, 
and other offcasts of Mechanics’ Institutes and Universal Knowledge Societies,— 
in a word, the feelid rabble of towns are the very worst part of the population, 
who sympathise with all that may insult their superiors, may drag down every 
thing respectable to be trampled on by a multitude, to call which swinish 
would be an atrocious insult to the progeny of pigs, if in their stupidity they 
fancy it may enable them to flavour the politics of the pot-house with beer 
at a penny a pot less than the existing prices. Tliey—they are the most ob¬ 
jectionable constituency in the world, and it is to them, to the city 
tliat ministers have confined tlie election of three-fourtlis of the representatives 
of England. Talk of the population of the country liaviug, under the new 
system, a fair chance of being represented 1 Why, the county of York will 
have for less influence in the House of Commons than the ancient and honour¬ 
able beer-besmeared Lumber Troop, meeting at the back of Gough Square, at the 
«ipi of the Gentleman and Porter, under the protection of Richard Taylor, of 
tlie vko mlgo dicto Shoe Lane. To the hands of such congeries of ignorant and 
beastly buttoons, will the representation of the country be committed. The 
manner in which that unfortunate ironmonger Thompsojii was obliged to ciy 
pecc/m for daring to vote that he thojjght Appleby contained 2000 inhabitants, 
affords us a fair specimen of foe manner in which the ragamuffineiy will manage 
foeir meaabers when they have got tiiem. 

Tbeiefose we say, and seriously say, tljjit if fois bill must pass, foe Tories 
•ug^ to toove for universal suffrage. TAen*property would have comparatively 
foir play ; foe yeomanry of &igland would move to tlie poll and vote for their 
liegie lords, if their feelings and interests we|e attended to (and if foey are not, 
wo to foe country), the yeomaniy of England woiild come to foe poll and vote 
Ibf*' foeir liege lords as steadjly and tegulatiy as foey efer mamhed, longfoow 
in l^d, to for them in days of yore. They could be made an ant^nist 
power 4o the tailors and politica) economists, the shuttles and foe thimbles 
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of cities. We, then, in patting with our subject, commit tlm care of this 
measure to some of^jur own party,— to thee, Richard Vyvyan, baronet, of 
Trelowarren, in th^ county of (.'omwall, tor choice« we joke not in our 
recommendation. 

« <f 

Of other politics it is needless to speak. Whenever a good blow is stiaick 
for rral freedom there are our wishes. V'hen most of our contemporaries 
thought i>ha|t the I'ole.s would bo oi^en up by Diebitsch and ('onstantine, 
[where are“»iey nowwe ai^ureff #611 of iheir cause. We forget what we 
said in prose; but one'stanza of ours, at the close of the last year, lingers upon 
our memory : • * 

" Against the rebel Poles, his whisker’d honles in shoals. 

The Czar of Russia rolls frt'm the Dnieper to the Don : 

And nianj' n field of light, flashes red upon our sight,— 

May God defend the right, in the year of thh't^-one.” 

Wo still rejicat the prayer, and our prediction has been verifier!. Many a 
field of fight ha.s taken place? and Ifussiu, in spile of the dreadful inequality 
of the contest, has hitherto been defeated. J-lvcn if Paskewitscb Erivanski shall 
succeed in doing wliat Diebitsch Sahalknnski could not do, a victory over tho 
i’oles now is far from being decisive. We, then, in this most important affair, 
have given our opinions as true men. Will ]%*g1and interfere ? W'^l France inter- 
fem in behalf of the Poles ?, These are the (luestions now asked. Tl cannot be 
concealed, that zeal for the Polish Cause has considerably s^ted among ns since 
Tom Campbell wrote those* ferses in the Aletropotitfat^ They fell like wet 
blankets on tbc rising enthusiasm, and it will take jume time to revive it. In 
I’aris, the voice of the gentlemen of the pjv’ss isinll for war, and the kingV 
speecli is voted intolerably lame. *Young France'ls evidently very anxious to 
S])ort her maidfti lance in contests, the glory of which may be less equivocal 
thanothe ill-starrc<^xpedition to Algiers, or her triumphs over Don Miguel. 
Tlie king may boast that the tri-colour waves smis OT%«r—for on this point there 
is considerable controvei’sy — les wurs dc lAsbmme f llbt those who recollect, that 
in tho^ same speech Au.siiia, who has seizid upon Italy in direct contempt of 
the system of non-intervention, and Russia, who is engaged in overthrowing 
the I’olcs, are spoken of with the utmost civility and politeness, only see 
111 this manifestation of vigour, a repetition of Saticho’s blundering panegyric 
upon Don Quixote, tliat jieople may be strong with the humble, and humble 
with the strong. In tliis present dilemma of Don Mig., our poetical prophecy 
is again coivect; for most truly it m^ be said, 

“ That nothing’s going v^pll with that yellow-visaged Don.” 

Hut how we are to stomach the occupation of Lisbon—how to tolerate the 
waving over or under its walls of that flag which, some two or three-aiid-twenty 
years ago, we struck from off its battlements—hovf to trim between the claims of 
Don l*edro, Donna Maria, Don Miguel—how to manage the critical question 
of Belgium—how to support Leopold or William—how to look on while the 
fortresses are dismantling which it cost us so much expense and trouble to rear—- 
bow to meet the cholera morbus, which now most appropriately has fixed its 
head-quarters at Pes^ and is travelling a pas de charge upon Vienna—how to 
•mix, twist, and moderate, in the five thoupind five hundred parties and pretenders 
ki France, whether as Louis Philipists, Catlisis, {Ienriquinqui8ts,Rctopierreists. 
Royalists, St. Simeonists—howto arrange tlie distracted afi^rs ofittdy—-how 
to negotiate widi Ferdinand of Spain—how to do these, and ten ^ousand 
of the same kind, muM be subject Of deep consideration, Fttf mir 
<pytn |tarts, we know wliat we shoula do—and fliat is, not to have any diioe to 
( do wfth diem at all. We ^re never tired of repeating that our pidicy is inswar. 
and eeionial, and let the conthien^||s fight it out among them, 

iS‘ 

; Meriy be die Firsf of August! Good reader, this Magazine of ouw witt ®ome 
imto yonr hands on die anniversary of the much-honoured accession of the house 
iMf tlanover. And the king (God bless him!) is going in great Mate, diumphing 
ttih Gimon, over land and wave, to open new London Bridge. I pede fawtto / 
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And yet wc cannot help thinking.tliat th^re is Ibmcthing of ill omen in this 
ceremony, wliich destroys one of the great visible link# that.unites our ovm 
time with remoter ages. We could not help thinking, a^we looked a day or 
two ago on the old bridge, that it was connected with some of.the momentous 
epochs of our history —* that many a deed of romance*and chivalry had been done 
upon it and about it — that it had witnessed the growth and progress of a small 
village to an imperial city, the queen of the sea; that the commerce which 
floated up to it, had grown from the £et^ barter of t^ighbouring^vages to 
the merchandise of the whole w’orld ; tffiit the fianks oj the risp^er^rhich, when 
it was erected, were comparatively dpsert ot green, are now* covered #rith stately 
palaces and solemn temples,—^witli dwellings'^t magnifitent luxury,—^with repo¬ 
sitories of unrivalled trade;—when we think ui>on these things, and know tliat 
no necessity whatever existed for its destruction, and thStt it would have stood 
a durable monument of times gone by, for gmieralions yet unborn, we cannot help 
feeling that it might have been left to stand. Its irregular arches might have 
been amended, the vfhes of its starlings might have been removed, its defects 
could have been remedied,—and yet the anci^it structure been permitted to 
remain. It seemed otherwise to the schoolmaster wlio is now abroad. It is to 
be demolished in appropriate time. That constitution wlych has raised us to 
an eminence, at sea and land, unrivalled since the days of the Homans, under 
whicli we had victory abroad and jirosperity at home,—^under which distant 
empires yielded to our dominion, #nd the wealth of the world might have been 
at our disposal;—that constitution is now ^ast )ws8ing away! Here, too, the 
schoolmaster nove^t^ought of removing the irregplarity or correcting the blemish. 
The constitution jobLifes^and the bridge jobber acted on the one principle; and 
all we have to say is, to Express our hope that tlie new structures may thrive as 
long and as well as the old.^ . 

So, God save the King, and may he have a fine day to cheer Him on his work ! 
It is the anniversary of thc^'^y on which an old and powe^M dynasty ceifted to 
reign; it may therefore fitness the overthrow of an old bridge. There is an 
end of an old song. Merry be the First of August I 

• • O. Y. 


P. S. On our various wars and contests with our bretliren, with the news¬ 
papers, with authors, with all mankind, we intend, ere long, to dissertate. We 
have not time now. We are going on in great style, and positively will, before 
Christmas, set our volumes right by a double number. 
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THE liOVKls OF THE SEASONBATCH THE SECOND. 


We have bfeen frecfuently asked" why 
we have not delivered a second notice 
of the Novels of the Season; but llr- 
GTNA, in tlie fulness of her ^aleliness, 
has no4,. condescended 1o ^ive any 
answer tdSie ^ackduVs and tlundbr**' 
heads who have prosiltned to ask lier 
questions in rejjard to |iier wislit.' and 
intentions. Iler wishes, when she 
chooses, she has always and will al¬ 
ways express, in such jilain and over¬ 
whelming terms, that they .shall invari¬ 
ably find obedience from a startled 
and obsequious world. Jti.Gi»A,foi in¬ 
stance,.said, Let Bob Montgoiiieiy', the 
rhyming monkey, and Ne<l t’lark.son, 
his accompanying Ifear, he utterly an¬ 
nihilated from the fiice of the earth— 
and, lo ! annihilated they were imme¬ 
diately ; and no one wastejj a moment 
about the existence or small doingS of 
such puny and worthless 'pismires. 
Again, her intentions arc her own, 
until she chooses to promulgate them 
for the enlightenment of a darkched 
world. She is heitlier, regal queen as 
she is, in all her aitrihntes and all her 
"appliances, to be wheedled, or cajdled, 
or fi"ightened, or forced, to the com¬ 
mission of any act, de^J, matter, or 
thing, without the exercise of her own 
unerring reason, the conviction of her 
own profound judgment, and the ap¬ 
probation of her own conscience. 

Regina cannot be too chary of her 
fun, and wit, and satire, and instruc¬ 
tion. As the Hindoos think of fever, 
that there is only a certain quan¬ 
tity in the world, so thinks Regina of 
the human noi/s; a little of which 
supplies the wants of all mankind. 
Now if she were to pour forth her 
good things widi die abundance of die 
Niagara waters, the poor creatures of 
the world would never be able to keep 

S ee with them; and they would, 
irefore, be lost to tffe pre.sent gene¬ 
ration and to posterity, an^ only find a 


resting-place in*the limbo of vanity. Her 
last paper on die Novels of the Sea.son 
was admirable, and such as only Re- 
nfNA, in die happii'St of her moods, 
could have jiroduced. The space of 
some four or five inoiitlis is little enough 
for digesting all the solid stuff in one 
of' Oliver’s lucubrations. Herein lies 
the secret of our silence. We are again 
about to open our mouths and speak : 
let die world be all attention, and 
listen to the lionied words of gentle 
and kiiid-hoarte# Oliver Yorke. 

And first, we cannot but exclaim, 
in die anguish of our hearts, that 
die olden spirit of literature has long 
since evaporated; that time has passed 
when men loved learning for learning's 
sake, and worshipped the goddess of 
wisdom and letters with the ardent 
adoration of newly-made proselytes. 
Tlie day of ej^^jusiasm has indeed 
passed—thftrglory of the vocation has 
departed-/uie high-mettled racer of 
^genius, vflth shrunken sinews, basted 
and scabby hide, ragged mane, and 
tail shorn of its redundant hairs by 
every idfll% and snivelling boy, who 
twitched tlRjm with filching fingers 
to make springes for sparrows and 
tom-tits;—ay, that noble brute hath 
now dwindled into a paltry, spa¬ 
vined, halting j'ade, ready for the 
services of every scrubby publisher 
that chooses to hire it out for the day, 
and load it with his tinsel wares for 
the market of frippery, foppery, and 
fashion. Books now are not written 
to the glory of the human intellect, 
and for the proud ipeed of mental 
distinction; but for the passing calls 
of the stomach, for the payment of an 
upholsterer's,tailor's, or a milliner's bill. 
In the time of immortal Rome, when 
the exercises of the Cainpus Ma^tius 
were exchanged for tiie grimaces and 


contortions of the posture-mastery wfien 
the art of Tally came to be the handt- 


* JVflwh. The Spy, 1 vol.^(Coopw)— The Piht, 1 vol. 

fCooper)—Caleb Wiltiafot, 1 wol. (G^win)—Tbaildeu* of 
^ Wetreaw, 1 vol. (Jane I*orter)-a5t. Lem, j vol. (Godwin) 

! '‘JBeUfioi’e NniuelCeti’ Library* Robbieom Crusoe, ft vols. (De FoeJf— 


Co^huni. 


i! 'Mm^hufey Clinker, a voL* (Smollett) 

Svols. (Gore) ^ 

C^rtley, S (Dmtbn) i. 

Ca^U, 1 vph (Peacock) 

\lPprh and London. 3yow. (Trueba) 

3 vela. (Hoore) , 
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Colfinm. 

. Hookl^. 
. Colbuiiii. 
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craft of the paltry and quibbling rhe< 
torician; then its youtli degenerated, 
the energies of the imman intellict 
collapsed, and man canfe to be what 
old Monboddo would l^ve fain in¬ 
duced us to believe he was originally 
—a cringing and mouthing monkej*.» 
So, too, was it with more ancient 
(Jreece. While jujre philosoj)hy (lou- 
rished, then every thitig else noble 
and praiseworthy flourished in likfl 
manner; when that subsided into the 
muddy channel of sophistry, then tlie 
glory of Grecian wisdom departed — 
never more to return. 

We shall, perhaps,'i^not again see 
in this country an exclusively literary 
set of men. Lawyers may write liooks 
for money ; dandies to be gazed at, and 
to be made the subjects of prints like 
our own very exquisite ftiend Don 
Telesforo de Trueba; but the race'of 
the true wor.sni])pers of Genius, of 
men who have mud^ the advancement 
of human intellect anu' ij^e amelioration 
of the human heart lheif*^rliest care 
and their latest study, will, we opine, 
cease with the present hallowC® band of 
Southeys, Scotts, Wordsworths, Cole¬ 
ridges, and their colleagues. There is 
now no trae patronage for’s'Ach men. 
Even the king, and his gos^ermnent of 
whigs and nondescripts, have set th^r 
faces against the intellectual advance¬ 
ment of their countrymen, by taking 
away a few paltry pensions which a 
more generous monarch and a more 
patriotic goveniment had thought fit 
to bestow on those who might be in¬ 
duced, by the fire of holy inspiration, 
to waste tiieir mom, meridian, and 
noon of life in the blessed work of 
improving their ^llow-creatures. After 
the king and his ministers, wbgt other 
source of patronage remains ? Surely 
not the booksellers, as Thomas Moore, 
in small speeches at the Literary Fund 
dinners, would make us believe. They 
who have, tried this channel can best 
tell^ythat feeling, philanthropic patrons 
of men of genius or talent the descend^* 
ants of Wynken de Worde and Caxlon 
generally* prove themselves. Heaven 
bless them ! Had we a favourite 
brother, 6r a dear fiiend, and he were 
anx^s to turn to literature as a source 
of livelihood, and to look to the book- 
sellm as pai^mts, we would rather see 
Iim, breaking stones upon the.high- 
w%^titan .betaking himself to a way 
of 1^. which must indubitably end in 
agoii^;,.and gnashing of teeth, and irre¬ 
mediable d^pair I 


The moft saleable productions of 
the M&y are novels; and even these 
may be written by men’of high talent 
and true power—svitnes.s .the (t/iost 
iker of Schiller, the Wilhelm Meistrr 
of Oiilhe, and the productions of Sir 
Walter Scott. But our pati'oiis of this 
branch of writing, tlie C-olbunis and 
Xieialcy.saaflbrd small chanc^^Success 
to any re:d aspirant;after fame. Every 
thingjsHth tlies^ gentry are matters of 
task-work. Does Mr. Canning die? 
the novel of Syd^ii/mm must he manu¬ 
factured in tliree weeks; or a Trocadero 
war fall out, a set of Spanish Htg/t- 
ways and By-ways must be finished 
in two months; or a notorious gam¬ 
bling transaction take place in Paris, 
something must be instantly cooked up 
in the short space V)f seven days and 
nights. Were these gentry to hear 
that any one had been years upon a 
tale, we verily believe the matter would 
be rejected Tor trasli, and with visible 
marks ofiA'crsion; while from the huge 
pulling indiscriminately bestowed liy 
the Burlingtotiians on their own small 
fry 6f authors, these ladies and gentle¬ 
men, in the exhilaratioieof their hearts, 
talk, after the cool manner of Mr. 
Edward l.ytton Bu'lwer, of writing half 
a volume while they are cracking tlieir 
nuts over theii^ wine, and mixing in the 
lively repartees and after-dinner-con¬ 
versation of their table companions. 
Indeed, writing now lias, through the 
facilities afforded by the booksellers 
of the West End, become a matter of 
s^ch ease, that in the items of income 
vvith many of Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley’s squad of scribblers it is no 
unusual thing to see placed — 

'* To 1 Poem, 3 Novels 
of 3 vols. each, 13 
Magazine Articles, 

3T Scmgs.and pieces 
of humorous and sa¬ 
tirical Verses, and 
3 vola. of History.. o£425 15 7^ 
• 

Quantity, and not quality, is the thing 
nearest to the author's heart; and the 
bookseller cares little what he publi^es, 
sipce, firora the present system of puff* 
mg, the vilest trash is sure of some 
SOTt of market. Even our venerated 
Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer himself 
hoists of bringing out some two or 
three nowls in^the same year; novel- 
writing wid) this wormy -being a 
pastune, and not a study ** why, 
fbrsoofti," says tliat self-satisfied gen¬ 
tleman, " why should not I be' able 
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to write as much in the course of a 
twelvemonth as Sir Walter SaAtV' 
forgetting that ere Scott began to com¬ 
pose, he had alK^ady arrived at the 
grave age of forty, afthj a youth of 
severe application, deep observation 
and reflection, and mature judgment 
and opinions. 

ButJ '»iflfewi^istan<Kng all tfieir ingli- 
nuity and eflbrts iiji puffing, the princi¬ 
pal housSt in the monqpoly of ti?.%novel 
tiadc has egregiously failed—failed in 
worldly reputation—^iled in their an¬ 
nual receipts—failed in retaining around 
tliem the Lysters, Normanbys, Mor¬ 
gans, Burys, Books, and Bulwers, by 
whose assistance, bought up by the 
due payment of certain pounds of the 
current coin of the realm, the mono¬ 
polists managed *to create a certain 
clap-trap effect in their favour, turn 
the eyes of the fashionable world upon 
their publications and proceedings, 
and give circulation to mihuVe pictures 
of the extravagant upstarts, idiots, and 
demireps, who, by their amazing 
folly, were in the act of exciting the 
])rurient curiosity of the public. Ibeso 
tilings were called novels; the stulti- 
fied^^ condition oMheir readers for a 
time kept up the farce, until first our¬ 
selves, next the Athemeuni, and since 
many other journals, exjjpsed the hum¬ 
bug, and have mainly desfroyed the 
trade in such good-for-nothing mer¬ 
chandise. For ten copies of a novel 
that were sold some three or four years 
since, scarcely now does one obtain a 
languid circulation. It is not that ^e 
public are backward to buy, but it is 
that 'the commodity is valueless. For 
a time the foree of novelty acted like 
a spell; but spells are not everlasting: 
the eyes of the public have been opened, 
and they now see^wiffi clearer vision 
and less ol»cured understanding. If 
any thing striking, or forcible, or elo¬ 
quent, or indicative of genius, were to 
smpear to-morrow, confident are we 
mat a British public*would be imme- 
4iat6ly found to do it hempage. Such, 
howefer, is not Uk^y, to be produced 
to>^'.nshiionablc botflrsellers of the 
. tWtiM ;With all of. tbte fry ^ 

'iA sfooB the secc^ 
wmaU pay* the thing’is 
.p&‘ oonfm me, 

, ihd mge 'Ptoflts, Ahe 

lihe coasoqueaee is, 
^ ireal/'woiih or mettle 
, 'pay¬ 


masters ; and the further consequence 
is, that the works indebted to them 
for patronage, instead of gracing the 
library, are consigned to careful 
and classic <hands of the cook, to be 
disposed of as in her judgment is 
Hbefitting. 

Honesty of purpose is ultimately 
sure of success; ana to gain the favour 
of the public, we must have recourse 
^to legitimate means. Such, however, 
has not been the case with Messrs. 
Colburn and Bentley, with their New 
Monthly Magazine, their CoM^^ Jmr^ 
nal, their United Service Journal, their 
Sunday Titneaf and puffs point-blank, 
oblique, inferential, and every other 
which they can stuff into any and 
every paper, save the stubborn Times 
and the obdurate Morning Herald, 
who persist, like brute beasts, to tag 
the word “ advertisement ” to tlie 
nicely-medicated lures, prepared after 
the choice recinp"*of New Burlington 
Street, to beps-i^eon and hook in an 
unwary piJ^. And verily for this they 
have tlidAeward. Is there one man, 
except Clirough the medium of their 
own wretched publications, who will 
honestly^stand up and vindicate the 
characteTAf the fashionable booksellers, 
more espdfeially of„Me.ssrs. Colburn 
and Bentley, for honesty of purpose, 
in having advanced or added to the 
intellect of the country, or having 
given their services to the cause of 
general education ? On the contrary, 
scarcely does a child—to say nothing 
of men —utter tlie name of the above- 
mentioned gentry, without adding the 
word “ humbug,” by way of alias, to 
those precious specimens of humanity, 
the “ Siamese twins”, of New Burling¬ 
ton Stm^t. 

We have said tliat those gentlemen 
have had tlieir reward; and this is 
easily proved by the flowing small 
matters of fact. First, Mr. Gletg de¬ 
clined, after the publication of stone 
three <0 four numbers, to eotttintte 
•editor of their National (/) lAhrtay. 
Secbndly, Mr, Thomas Campbefi got 
ashamed -of committing further 
quencies E^inst good taste sn^d Utea^ 
ratoals, and be ffnng fara ed^bt^pof 
the New Monthly into Mr. C^burit's 
face. Thirdly, Mr, Cyrus Beddiiu^ 
^r own gei^ tall, and 
Cyrus Redding-^followed, as hiM3|Biie 
“my man FiSiay,^ the indepmilint 
example manifested by his pnnoip^, 
Mr. CampbeU. Fourthly, the two 
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editors of his Court Journal delivered the productions of those witty writers, 

in Uieir pens and scissors of odice, in as Mr. Bowdlej lAs done for Shake- 

disgust of Mr. Coiburn’s treatraem; speare: but this is out ot the question, 

and that happy journal has its columns We do not diink •that Mr. Tliomas 

now superintended by tkc delectable Roscoe was ifom to atchieve what Sir 

taste and profound acumen of Coloml Wsflter failed to accomplish, even if 

Bell, well known and appreciated id bis powers of penmanidiip were of a 

Kdinburgh, and njore especially l>y higher order than they really })appen 

our friend the Shepherd. Fifthly, Mr. H Ifc. TPhe first*two yglunSra of llos- 

Jerdau declined his connexion with coe’s Novelist's t,ibrary are Robinson 

the firm, as editor of the Juvenilo Cnm:^ to which is prefixed'? memoir 

JAbrar^. Still, Messrs. Colburn and of the author. This as a specimen is 

Bentley are nothing daunted, and contemptible. Jt is meagre and ill- 

are resolved vigorously to advance in written in the extreme, besides being 

the even tenor of their course. The borrowed (and spoiled) from Mr. Wil- 

Nntionnl {/) Library'' is coiitmued ; son's Life of the admirable De Foe. 


three of the six or eight numbers al- 
rea<ly published being a translation 
of BoutTienne’s Memoirs, with which 
every body is accpiainted in the ori¬ 
ginal, and which is swelled out with 
jiatches and fragments from tlic varitms 
trashy and miik-and-wat^ memoirs 
which Messrs. Coklmrn and Bentley 
have for many a long j 4i!j»r bcemvainly 
endeavouring, with all thfcl« usual con¬ 
trivances, to thrust down tlm gullable 
throats of the British public.*^ Besides 
this National L/6ra7‘i/, we have a collec¬ 
tion styled the Standard Norris, which, 
say their advertisements, are to form a 
necessary appendage to flie produc¬ 
tions of the author of Waverlcy, now 
ill course of publication ! These 
Standard Nmn'ls are to consist of all 
the unsaleable farrago by the Porters, 
the Bulwers, the Gores, the Beazleys, 
and the whole tribe of fashionables, 
who have for many a long year loaded 
the shelves of Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley with stuff which the good 
sense of Englishmen will no longer 
stomach. Hie trick, however, is too 
clumsy to succeed. 

In imitation of these gentlemen of 
New Burlington Street, Messrs. Coeb- 
. raneand Picker$gill,with the assistance 
of Mr. Thomas Roscoe, are producing 
monthly volumes, under the title of 
the Novelist's Lihrmy. Be it remem¬ 
bered that Sir Walter Scott, som# 
years since, attempted a similar 
^ject, and failed, not, of coarse, 
tkcoogh took of power in his judg* 
meni^ vigDor of composition, but 
becattse > of the taste of the public 
prevdiling contrariwise. The produc- 
tioBs of Stsdft and Fi^diiw, Smollett 
aM Sterne, are not accoraing to the 
refined. notions of the present gene- 
, rtttioD, They mig^t have a partial 
sale, if it were possible to emasculate 


The most considerable and cuirent 
writers of the day are females. There 
is Mrs. Norton, the^priglitly, beautiful, 
and poetical—T.. E. L., the enthu- 
siastical, Sapphoisli, and sentimental— 
Ma^ Mitfprd, the Teniers of fair- 
fing®-ed .scribblers — Mrs. lleraans, 
the graceful, harmonious, and touch¬ 
ing— Miss M. A. Browne, who uses 
her verses as little girls in pinafores 
use "their skipping-ropes—Mrs. E. L. 
Bulwer, who wrote th# greater portion 
of a novel which jvas mothere^ on 
Miss Spence of the “ Bagman” cele¬ 
brity— Mary llowitt and Mrs. Opie—• 
Lady Charlotte Bury and Mrs. Jamie¬ 
son— Miss Ferrier and Mrs. Anthony 
Todd Thomson—Miss Crumpe and, 
though last not least, Mra. Charles 
Gore, author of 2'Ac Manners of the 
Day, Mothers and Daughters, and 
, Pin-money. 

Of tliose various personages who 
fovm the above galaxy of talent” and 
loveliness, of staid matronship, frisking 
maidenhood, and sweet romance, we, 
the humblest of their admirers, have 
very many things to say; and these 
things shall be said with all that de¬ 
licacy of touch, justice of observation, 
and tender mercy, for which we,'the 
most reviled of living men, have not¬ 
withstanding bicome notable. But 
all our praises on all these ^rsons 
cannot be rehesuraed in a single mo¬ 
ment. So, promising a long and 
remenkable series of ai^cles on esHih 
of our female coterie, we take ^ 
writer of Pm-tnoney as the the«3Be''iK' 
OUT ptesdnt commendatiem — (^is 
bdbig % most pqfibl^p production 
tlie Co\J>***** mint) and the 
others riiali fo^w in succession. 

In a former Number vie made some 
observatioBS on that vmy'mueb over- 
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praised novel of Mothers and Daugh¬ 
ters,yriihoMt knowing the writer’s nume. 
At present wd^have plafoed it fearlessly 
by the side of Jtfin-mkincj/ and The 
Manners of the Daj/ ; fiir it bears too 
many marks of the same aulhor^hi]) 
to be left any longer unappropriated 
by Mrs. Gore. It is graced by tlie 
same eki|&isite tasU>, and nhe .sanlh 
exquisite style, an(l die same pointed¬ 
ness oftkit, and fliuslyjs of seM.^‘ment, 
and moulding of diaracter, and effu¬ 
sion of satire, and trutli^of delineation:— 
** None but themselves can be their 
parallel.” 

The writer is a woman, and must 
therefore be forgiven for a woman’s 
foibles and a woman’s weakness. Thus 
she abandons her healthy children, and 
outpours all the aifrection of her soul 
on her stunted and deformed offspring. 
We remember a little tale by Mrs. Gore, 
called The Lettrcdc whicli was 

deservedly admired by every onfej in¬ 
cluding our own insignitkaut self 
among the number. There was sim¬ 
plicity of design and execution mani¬ 
fest throughout its pages, and it ‘^was 
therefore eminently successful. We 
also remember some Hungarian Tales 
by die same lady,Teraarkable for their 
graceful and easy narrative, and their 
healthy and English stylf. Tlicy were 
therefore eminently successful, as they 
rightly deserved to be. Tlien came 
her Manners of the D<t^ —a decided 
foilure •, her ^ exquisite and not to be 
sufBciently praised bran new novel of 
the season ” (see Colburn and llontloy’s 
puffs, passim) of Mothers and Dan^- 
ters —a deemed failure; her “ grand 
historical romance of the season ” (see 
Colburn aed Bentley’s puff's, passim) 
of The Tmleties — a decided railurej 
then there was a small, slight work, by 
way of episode, called T%e Historical 
2>mte/Icr,prettily ^<^dressed to theinge- 
nuiousand sucking youth of both sexes, 
and which was intended for Messrs. 
Cdlburo and Bentl^’s Juvenile Lir 
Irntru (a decided %lure^, but since 
pq^fished separately, for the recreation, 
and ihStroction of the British 
ftlfijijdi, had of which v^, 

fotig passed out of our 
|||^^{( khow hofoiog* lasfiy 
othef'^ bran new ucvel of 
—W^bad^flie aittiactiye titl|gK)f 
And this w, and, is 
out, out readers shall 


jdace, tbe mcoal of the 



tale is tliat “ pin-money ” is an abomi¬ 
nation no longer to be countenanced 
bj- the heiresses of the land; for that 
all heiresses, ho matter whom they may 
marry, ougly; to be entirely dependent 
on their husbands for all their pecu¬ 
niary supplies. We think the females 
of the land will not swallow such blar¬ 
ney. This is die simple jiroposition of 
the moral. Next comc's the inference: 
i^or, says the writer, if females reserve 
“ pin-money ” for themselves, they will 
inevitably become the dupes of the 
designing—the companions of the 
profligate—the weak and silly victims 
of extravagance and dissipation, like 
her gentle lieroine, Frederica, TJiis is 
not paying a very high compliment to 
the females of the land; and although 
the work be “ a moral of the simplest 
kind, addressed by a woman to readers 
of#" her own sex,’’ (see Preface,) still 
those rea^s, it is to lie hoped, know 
their own*)earts jpo well, and know 
the condition jp^-socicty also too well, 
not to be co^rfmeed that “ pin-money ” 
in very many cases has been the salva¬ 
tion of h family when overtaken by 
misfortunes; and that women of strong 
minds and inflexible principle can be 
trusted \^lft money, without squander¬ 
ing it away# in vain and contemptible 
kickshaws and follies. 

In the next place, it is observable, 
that whenever Mrs. Gore has attempted 
a short work she has succeeded, and 
whenever she has attempted a work in 
three volumes she has failed. We are 
Sony to make use of this harsh word; 
but truth must be spoken by Kegika, 
one of Mrs. Gore’s “ own sex,” and 
that in uncompromising and fearless 
language. We remember that the 
Utilitarian Journal of Bentham and 
Bowring, in a number published the 
same month with that one of Kepima’s 
containing our strictures on the same 
work, lauded Mothers md Daughters 
as the perfection ofeveiy thing sensible 
and witty since the days of Le Siage, 
«vhile we designated it as a heap of 
trash, fit for nothing but the gnfoeti’s 
shop. Old Utilitarian was prai^ for 
bis candour by the witlings and 
vriished frequenters of the,^club i^ed 
** the cheap and nastv,” and*!^ thb 
literary itn{^tors of the Cblbprii and 
Bentley c^cA;. But the mmdesi KsoxkA 
kept hCT countenance unabash^; |for, 
as poor Sir Joseph Yorke uspd' fo say, 

“ the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” The trial (see Huhti’s blaek-< 
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inn advertisenient) lias proved the fact. 
With all the laudations of the Cotsrt 
Journal find JVew Magazine, 

and every other paper available for 
that purjiose, Messrs. Colburn and 
Hentley have not been able to drivg 
the excpiisite novel in question into a 
second edition. We hope Mrs. (iore 
will in time resort to that wisdom 
which she has thoughtlessly aban« 
doned. J.et her come back to her 
single volumes—publish three of 
them at a time, if she will, to please 
the cupidity of her booksellers—but 
still come back to her short and pithy 
tales. 

Of the evil of dilatation, the pre.sent 
novel is a lamentable instance. How¬ 
ever wrong the theory which is em¬ 
bodied in the narrative, still, if Mrs. 
(Jore had confined herself to <>ne 
volume, the story might have been 
effective, as conveying a series of rapid 
and strong sketched of every-dgy life : 
but .as it is, we have a sl,», of disjointed 
scenes, and drawling, insi^'id charac- 


ms. Co 


ms. Core supposes, tliat to write a 
striking novel^languag# must, as it 
were, be drivrfi into convulsions. If 

A- V*_• ______ t 


wore, be drivfi 
fashionable jjoi 
pui^r vernarah 


iciety cannot speak a 


pui^r vernaralar than the Imgo put 
into its mouth by its novelists, the 
dclf and crockery of the world have 
^^satisfiiction qf at least not ^talking 
SUCH absolute smd egregious’honsense. 
Thus we have cleepmous^” “ cre¬ 
puscular mind,* “ Hushed, fiuttering, 
hysterical treinour," “ never-ending, 
still beginning, bread-and-butter 
dances,” “ clean.sifications,” “ huge 
stones upon a hill are rolled up¬ 
wards and downwards with succeeding 
vehicles,, without a chance of being 
crushed into the beaten track,” “ in¬ 
ferential mind,” “^confection of mar¬ 
riage settlements,” “ the llawleighs 
manceuvred their way round the skirts 
of a quadrille, which shook the very 
fouq/ilations* of the house by its saltan 
tory moD^ents,” “ his mind reverted 
to his .snug library, Morel-and-Sed- 
donized into the utmost refinement of 


tors, which crowd the stag^ having 
nothing to do with the matter of 
Fin-tnomy, and little witli one 
another. Of the absurdity^ also, of 
writing “ fiishionable npvcls,” tlie 
present work will furnish a lamentable 

E roof. If the self-love of its readdb 
ad blinded them to the fact, still tlie 
perusal of Fin-money, as of every 
other novel of the same hybrid species, 
will bear testimony to the humdrum 
milk-and-water nothingness of the 
conventional rules characteristic of 
middle and fashionable life. One 
nation may be interesting in this 
respect to another, merely for tlie sake 
of novelty; but we cannot in any 
way be made interesting to ourselves. 
Fashionable life is reduced to such 
forms and empty ceremonies, both here 
and elsewherei that to describe the deep 
effects of passion, or feeling, or vice, or 
critninality, or virtue, we must descend 
to the lower, or rise to the highest 
grades of society j and then Uie truer 
ti»e' delineation, the more striking will 
the effect. Lady Jersey is the 
same as Lady Londondei^, Princess 
Eaterhazy as Princess Lieven, Beau 
Lhincombe as Beau Baikes, or Beau 
Aivanly, or Anson, or Beau Anybody 
d<le. One drawing-room is the same 
aa another; but there is a wide dif¬ 
ference between a princess’s and a 
larmet’s rirawing-room. Contrast is 
the principle of beauty. 


literary ease,” “ a spinster whose 
matrimonial engagements had been 
ruptured,” “ Lucy Elbany’s head, 
which turned towards himself only the 
chignon of its luxuriant raven hair,’'’ 
“ Pyladeship,” “ the prominent, dic¬ 
tatorial J.adyH)livia, like a personifi¬ 
cation of the imperative mood, was 
very aptly stationed between the pre- 
terpluperfect politeness of the obsolete 
Lord Twadell, and the subjunctive 
appendix of Mr. Broughley’s modem 
eilliglitenment.” 

We are free to confess, as poor 
Horace Twiss used to say from his 
Treasuiy bench, but as,^.. alas I he 
never more will say—we are free to 
confess that the last sentcnccj with its 
specification of moods and tenses, is a 
breather. However, having taken a 
little rest, we are determined to have 
another run for it with this fair 


Amazon of euplgiism, Mrs. Gore. 

To continue, then, we have “ oraqi- 
motive,” “ gentler sex of the cyno- 
cephalous species,” “ querimonious 
voice,” “ long, inconclusive sentence, 
])Sving as many limbs as Briareus, 
vriiich the baronet was endeavouring 
to fetter bjjthe manacle ofa faU stc^,” 
“ nantifig arrival.,”; “ startled si^pi- 
tuae,” “■ tempted fils own steadiness 
of moral chameter somewltet out of 


the perpendicular,” “ Lady Buwleigh 
was wholly unconscious-jof'train 
leading to the mine which had tiuis 
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abraptly exploded, and the majo^ and 
minor of his provo^iqns having been 
unuttered, the conclu^^m assumed a 
most inexplicable ^tone'pf violence in 
her ears,'* ^ the monuihental bitter 
of his bum,” “ distemperatur^ of 
mood,” “ further expenditure forced 
upon Jjer incurrence,” “ Nic^ised hsr 
vrarm heart in a Wment;' “tim- 
promptu cutlet,” iAstantaueous tea,” 
“ myoptr6i”&c. See. &c. &c. &ff. &c. 

We have only got through one 
volume; but, as the Amazon fairly 
beats us, we are obliged to give in— 
and perhaps very opportunely; for 
Regina, matchless queen I might 
odierwise incur a contumelious toss 
from the disgusted reader’s digits. 

Almost in every page of the novel 
we see the names of one or two fashion¬ 
able shopkeepers stuck in. If the 
volumes are written for the high-bred 
and wealtliy, those name% are kpowii 
to them as well as to MrsyOofe— 
if for the low-bred and poor, men why 
does Mrs. Gore parade such names 
before the eyes of tliose poor innocejits; 
since, struck by the false call of fashion, 
and enticed to*do the same as their 
hettars, they may spend tlieir pin- 
money in these extravagant deposi¬ 
tories, and ruin themselves and their 
husbands? We tliink,Aiowever, that, 
euphuist as she is, Mrs. Gore’s good 
taste would have prompted her to avoid 
a glaring trickery of this kind ; but she 
has been led away by the evil Genius 
of Burlington Street, who is himself 
the lowly slave of the Goddess I’u£“; 
and he, we dare say, suggested to Mrs. 
Gore Ae policy of spreading as miftiy 
such nameaas possible over her pages; 
because, qh'oth he, “ since newspaper- 
pufGs fail to drive my novels into a 
second edition, 1 may yet accomplish 
my purpose by making mention of 
every fashionable shopkeeper in l.ion- 
do;^ who will not foil to buy a 
copy for his customer^ as they lounge 
over his counters; a.no this plan will 
of'itself take off a suoall^edition of 500 
oqpieif^” Accordingly e’rery page is 
with such gems bf names and 
Iti^^eS’ aiNt places as die f6ll6wtrl& 
aiiequlydecinials bftlie numbar: 

Ridgway, Knigjit of Fall 
jBifitft; ij^llow^s anodj^e chmrs; Ho^’s 
lue^Uns, Howdl rad 
9, Ciiratd^ Sevvell and 

.erloo House, Macadam, 

' %# and I'Marfither, Savory 
ibbity I4b#e^e,!|iiibhaa,- Mel- 




notte, Kitching, Owen, Morel and 
Sfgddon, Vulliamy, Mrs. Norton, au¬ 
thoress of Tkfi ifndfmg One, Cosmo- 
rama, Macdonald’s statues, Rittauer, 
Colnaghi, the graceful portraits of 
Bocha^, Delcroix’s sickly aroma, 
Thevenot’s shop, Sanger’s in Oxford 
Street, Grove’s oysters, Taylor of Pic¬ 
cadilly, Nare’s Life of Burghley, Sams’ 
Library, Nattier, Luhin, Bayly and 
Blew, Nardin, a somebody who is die 
“ Bayly (meaning Thomas Haynes) of 
the aristocracy,”&c. &c, &c. &c. &c. &c. 

Ihe efforts which Mrs. Gore too 
frequently makes to render her lan¬ 
guage sparkling and learned, is a bad 
imitation of Mr. Croly’s worst, or what 
he calls his witty, sparkling, showy 
style. We give a specimen. 

“ Mr. Broughley was a learned pundit 
ai|S travelled man—had seen not only 
‘ the Louvre’ (whi<!h ‘he appeared to 
consider us cocknevfied a monument us 
Aldgatepump)^ but the domes of Mecca, 
and the senaqt.uouse of Washington ;— 
had assisted at a stortliing at J>roiit.lieim 
—a diet.ot Pesth j—palavered with the 
dog-ribbed Indians;—and sat face to 
face witli the mummy of Miiups, by the 
light of ope of Davy’^s safety-lamps, in 
die Great Pyramid. 'I'his active mem- 
Jier—not cn society—but of all the 
societies of modern Europe, was one of 
the few persons to whom Lady Olivia 
Tadcaster bowed submissive, as pre¬ 
eminent above her omni-motive self. 

“ She had originally made his ac¬ 
quaintance in shooting the falls of tlte 
Lalm, on her return from the Taunus 
mountains, where she hud been passing 
the summer, in order to drink Seltzer 
water fresh from tlie rock; and had 
since intersected his orbit upon her 
travels—.once in the cabinet of the 
Japanese palace at Dresden, and once 
in tliat Cf the celebrated restaurateur 
where the legs of goose are candied in 
sugar, at Toulouse. He was now re¬ 
cently returned from an Italian tour; 
ond It was astonishing how many dear 
old friends—Homaguese princes,. sig- 
jpori,.abbati, learned librarians, Aroaditui 
academicians, blue professor^, puimle 
eminences, ruined temples, ruined lOhls, 
captains of banditti, and captains of^e 
papal guard, shefothid occasion to Zieih- 
der the objects of her inquiries. Like 
the F)^ch marquess,who6xdlaunedwitK 
affectionate rehogaition, in some rdyid 
library, * Aht man eher Cic^ron/—c«st 
if m^me jac Marc-TuHeT her l^yship 
inquired how tlje poor dear old Coloaseum 
had .stood the winter—aiai wlie^er the 
Falazzo Aldobtatidini was ^k<ely to*gel 
rid of its tturi’afta/” 
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The foUowing is rather a round¬ 
about way. of saying that her he|p 
lighted a matcli to sed a letter. 

" Frederira , aware of the deHnqnencies 
of the bell-wire, and comiwqnently on- 
suspieious of her own share in the pea^ 
which now raided in her ears, thouglit 
it but an act of jusdce to Thomas, the 
belbrope, and her husband, to remind 
him diat he would find a taper and^ 
phosphoric matches on herwriting-table; 
and Sir Brooke, who was firmly persuaded 
that his irritation had not escaped her 
attention, regarded this species of re¬ 
proof only as an aggravation of her 
offence. He was obliged, however, to 
profit by the suggestion, and inform 
lliomas, on his panting arrival, that 
‘ nothing was wanted and while tlio 
footman retreated, congratulating him¬ 
self that the house was not on lire, nor 
his lady in a fainting lit, a match whiai^'d 
in the or-molu v^se, the pungent fumSs 
of the phosphorus tingled the nose of the 
unlucky Hawlcigh, %nd the little taper 
started into light I” 

Tlie stilted style is by” no means 
Mrs. Gore’s forte. Witues^^sthe fol¬ 
lowing apostrophe, wliich, instead of 
causing the tragic movement within us, 
raises our mirth, till we burst forth in 
a loud and sonorous gufla^. 

“ Disguise thyself ns thou wilt, stiH, 
Irony! still thou art a bitter draught!— 
and though thousands in nil ages—pa¬ 
tricians and ploheiaiis—rhetoricians and 
politicians—of the beau moude and the 
low monde—have been made to drink 
of thee, thou art no less nauseous on 
that account. It is thou, Toadyism ! — 
thrice sWeet and gracious goddess! 
whose taste is grateful, and ever will bo 
so, till nature heraelf shall change;— 
no vegetable dye can ebonise tliy silver 
effulgence—no chymio jiower trsuismute 
thy mosaic gold to brass. With thee to 
smile upon him as he eats his venison, 
the gouty peer is happier than the robust 
peasant, whoso brown bread repugnatcs 
thy approacl). But again I say, disguise 
thyself as thou wilt, still. Irony— 
umether in hlacheood's Magaiine or the* 
court of St. James’s—still thou art a 
letter draught!” 

^There is ope sliort sentence (we had 
no^ two odters, but let this one 
SuSue,) which shews with particularly 
bad effect in a book writtep by a lady. 

Oh, pardon me!’' says one of her 
])enK>oa^ i " Oh, pardon me 1 eveiy 
woman is at heart a rake.’' Ap opi¬ 
nion, fl'Qm whici), on better thou^t, 
wo Impe Mrs. (rore wiU dissent. 


b. Gore can write very well, if 
she meases to Jiavvi off a» fictitious 
levitI of tony and sentiment, and 
verbjage—sti« to Iter pure and native 
Saxln—leavroff attempting to startle 
by me clap-trap effect of her compo¬ 
sition—trust to her own genuine 
feeling—^describe life in its real nature, 
Mdtiot iff its arti/tcial Slones—discard 
the notion that slle*can spin put with 
effect a-Tiovel into three volm^s, even 
though it be to indulge the cupidity of 
her booksellers—land adopt singleness 
of end and simplicity of language. 

Chartley; or, the Fatalist. 

Here is a stoiy from wliich we do 
not intend to make any extracts what¬ 
ever, because none that we could make 
would give any further idea of the style 
than what we can convey in a single 
word — it is snappy. Tlie word will 
not, in all .probability, be found in 
Johi^on or any otlier well-bred lexi¬ 
cographer J but nobody will mistake 
it, nevertheless. The author vouclies 
that the story is a true one, even in its 
most improbable parts. It is not much 
the better on that account, for k vrai 
nest pas tuujours k vraisemhlubk^wiA 
the vraisenib'labk is the province pf the 
romance writer. 

The story, in brief, is, that a dreamy- 
minded young man having seen a 
fine-looking girl in an interesting situ¬ 
ation— viz. in the neighbourhood or 
companiousliip of smugglers—falls in 
love witli her, discovers her name to 
b% Ellen — a very j)relty name it is — 
and hunts her out, of course. Ue then 
di'Aovera a young lady answering in 
all tlie signalemcnts to his jnnamorata, 
but wlio, to make a long story sliort, is 
not the lady, by any manner of means. 
To the wrong lady, however, he is 
man-ied, site being veiled at the time; 
and on lifting the veil, finds not only 
that he has mt his s^etheart for his 
wife, but that he Iws an idiot. 

If common sipse were allowed to 
prevail in tlie novol department of tlie 
world, it would be seen that it waa 
quite impossible that any clei^ymap of 
the chinch of England could hare 
married a veiled lady in (fimrch l huj 
as our author is not a doctor jo|,<^on 
law, we-m^y excuse, him for the 
siglft. He*might as wdH have described 
hisberoasmartjing foul wiyi^atonce., 

passing by this tiittei -hnllver, we 
find the hero living in of 

most married pec^te, with his ftiql of a 
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wife, when the gfeumne ■BUeD,hwho 
happens to her;<fji|M^,, retunis 7 — 
and what is to (host^are- 

less read^ ^ roidboce most antit^ate 
that ^ idiOitip ibdy is pm on the inelf 
fdidhwi^h., CJiartley has no idea,! not 
the least, of going astray at first; 'nut 
the superior attractions of his original 
love prevail ; and by'"dint of raucJrrio- 
• im out, together, 'slfetching together, 
fiimng liogetfaer, &c.‘ &c.-in^ toge¬ 
ther, poor Mrs. Chartley, who is in 
rcnlity a bore of the first magnitude, is 
deserted. Some bits of tins part of die 
book, descriptive of domestic misery, 
are well managed; and the sinking of 
the poor, .broken-hearted, silly wife, 
before what she cannot help acknow¬ 
ledging the superior attractions of her 
cousin, is tolerabl]^welI depicted. In 
the end, Chartley and Miss Reeve go 
to France together as man and wife; 
and from this part of the bpok forward, 
the raanagen^ent of the story is tnost 
stupid. 

Miss Reeve’s father had been an 
Irish gentleman who had dipped him¬ 
self in the treasonable conspiracies of 
some forty or fiVe-and-thirty years ago 
in It'eland. Those who know any 
thing of that country will have read 
enough to see that in real existence 
such a person must hav«ii been an un¬ 
redeemed scoundrel; but in the novel 
be is made fairly enough to be no more 
than a companion of smugglers, and a 
desperate hard drinker, lie lias mg 
redeeming quality among his misfor¬ 
tunes—a thorough love for his daugh¬ 
ter. ^ he is obliged to live in France, 
for feai^f sharing the gallows with other 
patriots Of the same stamp — some of 
. whom, still unhanged, are at this mo¬ 
ment speeching among the hereditary 
legislators of the country—the guilty 
pair find the means of passing ofi’upon 
the father, whj® they unexpectedly 
at Boulo«(pe, a companion of the 
fu^ve as the%ife of the gentleman, 
and' the deception ci^l^ues until they 
ahAW at Pans, OlA Bfeeve has heard 
of'^'^arrla^e df hib niece to Mr. 

, ahd; M has never seen 

fe not badly managed. 

^ -^-^r^btiweyeif, of me hameitJf 
llai sotnOhow or other, an inte- 
he youhg Udy, and fie oontrives 
.i^ltttolty' pair ‘Wheyiver 
ad. to moi^ from 





supply ifoe nec^sities 
ha iacowiOct- 
. Chartley 


is leudered. dreadfully miserable by 
this fellow,'who meets him eveiy where, 
attempts to |hoot himself, and does 
many-other sad things ;^but is always 
thwarted by^the supt^ior.^nius of the 
smuggler,, yvho, like ihe waiter ,ift The 
'Covers, turns out'to be a gentleman. 
In spite of all precautions to the con¬ 
trary, however, old Reeve discovers 
dial Chartley has really carried off his 
daughter, and knocks him down in a 
cafe. A duel is the consequence, to 
which Palmer succeeds in' persuading 
Chartley to consent, on the promise 
that the pistols will not be loaded with 
ball. A casual second, picked up by 
Palmer, happens, however, to be an 
old servant of Mrs. Chartley’s father, 
and he loads the pistol of Reeve, as he 
thinks, with ball. A mistake occurs, 
Chartley gets the loaded pistol, and 
th'e old gentleman shot. Various 
miseries follow; heartbreakings, deaths, 
&c. &c. occur, fop ‘which we have no 
room nor incHr.'ation. 

Novels of this kind appear to us 
more inyirobable than regular ghost 
stories. Admit the theory that ghosts 
do revisit the glimpses of the moon, 
and a taje may be framed, of perfect 
probtbility; but what theory can you 
frame whicR will make all the actions 
0 # every-day men smd women com¬ 
pletely at variance with what we see 
in tile world ? No such smuggler as 
Palmer ever existed—ever could exist. 
Smuggling is not an occupation which 
trains the soul for sentimental love, or 
inclines its professors to disinterested 
philandering. Nor was tliere ever 
smuggler yet, since customs have ex¬ 
isted, who could afford to waste his 
time daily after a runaway cduple 
through all Europe; he has oth®r bu¬ 
siness, far more nigent and attractive. 

It is equally impossible Uiat be shduld 
contrive always to be present at'the 
very nick of time, wiifen his presfeuee 
may be in any way irapdrtatttS'^'Sir 
Walter Scott, we are Sony, to 
‘Invested some of t^ie strange ' 

of his hovels—SAeg Merrili^^ ' ' 

stance^—W3ihunlroundedu]hiqu%^'ii^d'' 
authority over all p^ohs widiii0^ ' 
reach; but even his,exaraple3i4d 
sufficient to make it a.oanon^in'>;fh^ "< 
novel-writing world, that the dhtoaats 
of society should be die nrast - 

and autboritarive agents in 
delict transsifctions of lifeiivii&i it rio - 
defepipe for ajf. Palton*the.i«foci|t;|Of-‘i'*i 
tell .US' that theto'.dslKi'’'■ ■ 
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foundation in fact for liis story, Tales 
intend^ as' descriptions of ordinary 
life, cawot have tlieir imteriaU. drawn 
from extraordinary coutii^encies. 

Improbabtiity of incident abounds 
as much as improlmbilitics of chanictef. 
Chdrthfs tendency to fa.talism is re¬ 
peatedly blamed, and yet how could 
ne possibly avoid being a fatalist, if 
half the things here recorded had id 
reality liappened to him ? Eveiy thing 
of importance to his happiness—all 
the main incidents which guided his 
fate—-occur in the one spot; his love, 
his disappointment, his guilt, are all 
connected with one fatal place. He 
never goes there witliout meeting with 
an important adventure; and after we 
thought him fairly rid of it, no sooner 
does he land in England, after twen^ 
years* absence, but, on repairing lo tlSs 
doomed spot, life uccidentaUy meets 
there an unknown ben, who, in conse¬ 
quence of an ucc 'ulcntal remark, curses 
his unknown father with the bitterest 
imprecations. Why this is enpugh to 
maJee any man a fatalist! * 

The style is modelled after Adam 
Blab', the turn of the sentences in 
which is carefully imitated. Now^we 
do not say that it is easy to \»rite Adam 
Blair, because it is not easy to write rt* 
work of consummate genius; but no¬ 
thing can be easier than to mimic the 
peculiar style. Mr. Dalton must be¬ 
lieve us, when we tell liim that short 
sentences, words of intense vehemence, 
and other such tricks, are not enough 
to make a novelist of feeling or senti¬ 
ment. The style might be applied to 
the commonest as well as to the most 
heart-rending or heart-stirring objects. 
Any subject of wo or interest, no 
matter how mean, might be invested 
witii ^ much melodramatic dignity as 
the miiseries of Churtley, or tire heroics 
of the smuggler. A dead poodle might 
be saoum^ over as energetically as a 
dead mistress i and an empty quart 
may be made to call feelings, as 
eloquently expressed as'the meli^ious 
moumii^ over a lock of hair. We 
hare not time to illustrate what we say, 
but we nay si^ly leave it to the ima¬ 
gination of the reader. ■ 

It would be unfair, if, after all our 
objections, we did uofl-say that Chartky 
' is a 1rmyre^able book, and that Dalton 
is a.imau of talent, lie shbuld avoid 
mannerism, m hll style; mid if he 
lookedlittle into w wodd, to j^ 
hpW jpeoiiJe genetally just there, , it 
yo3t, *v. nh, xix. 


ht be no ha^ra. ^t all events 
books ntCiuirtlcy are far supe- 

L 1-! *_i. _ 1 « • ■ 


no bar 

liings toihe ruiibisU of fashionable 
'els. 

N e were sorry to see the Tres<«j/«- 
lieview praising such a budget of 
fnceile^ tionsei|^e as » 

Crotchet Castle. 

Peacock is oite of the people 

“ Marked with the indelible d—d 
eockiioy bfot 

and that perhaps may account for the 
panegyric lavished upon him by Bow- 
ring. By the way, it is a shame that 
so very clever a fellow as Bowring 
should not emancipate liimself totally 
from the herd of Arcadians, of ears 
beyond the usual dimensions of asinity 
asinine, lie cannot think that Peacock 
is any thing else but a blockhead, what¬ 
ever !te mjiy write lo the contrary. 

The name of Rabelais has been 
mentioned in connexion witli that of 
Peacock by the Krambtcr. O Maitt c 
Aleofrihasf if it were pcj;(sible that you 
slionld revive — if you could return 
now that you have solved (as we opibe) 
tiie grami peiii-itre, of which you 
doubted so especially before you died 

— what a kicking would you not give 
the comparer! What! the author of 
the trial of Bridlegoose, of the Lecture 
on tlie early experiments of (largantua 

— (be fabricator of Panurge — tlie 
crciitor of Friar John — the author of 
thewtory of tlie fox and the lion, tlie 
youn^ devil of I*apemany, the adven¬ 
ture of Frcre Roidyraet, tiie miracles 
of tlie DecreUils, the voyage to the holy 
bottle, the consultation on the case of 
Panurge’s wedding—the one — the 
only one—the Rabelais himself, com¬ 
pared with an ignorant, stupid, poor 
devil, who has no fun, Intle learning, 
no facility, no easiness —a fellow whose 
style of thought is ii the very contrary 
,vein of the liabelajbhm—a dolt who. 
thinks that the daily nonsense vomited 
up by all sorts of asses is sometliing 
or moment, somethin® worthy of even 
beij]g satirised, instead of being spokm^ 
of in *the same tone tltat we speaj^'^pf 
the contents ofeii^htmen’s carts, wlmt 
woultiyhe unf paring Doctor of Cbiftotv,. 

Petite viite, frand 

have thought ‘of on^ wbo Wr 
riomly of tne polidcidirit^nOimsm ..*1 

How differently Ra^^^wodlld'lmve 
handled bf : 

■' '' „ o" ’ 
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iiig the precious stuff h»c put intoCihe 
mouth of Mr. Macqvihdy (whtfi a 
name! but we sha14 bavu occasior!u to 
say a few words abovL Pcacoqf’s 
name-gir^ing before we conclude)L— 
instead of this precious stuff, llabemis 
, woul(l*:J)ave hitched the great doctw 
of absenteeism into aiV immorlnl citap' 
ter, as jyx)bably one of the consulting 
advisers of Panurge, when he had 
tlie flea in his ear,” and set forth his 
rugged ribaldry as a jqst for ever. 

I>i‘. FolHott is avowedly in imitation 
of Friar John, The especial foolery 
of Peacock is visible in lUs nonsense 
about tlm doctor’s name. 


“ In a village in the vicinity of the 
castle w»v8 the vieqyago of the reverend 
Doctor I'olliott, a gentleman endowed 
with a tolerable stock of learning, an 
interminable swallow, and an indefati¬ 
gable pair of lungs. Hia pre-eminence 
in the latter faculty gave occasion to 
some etymologists to ring tlianges on 
his name, and to decide that it was de,- 
rived from Follis Optimus, sofUuied, 
througlx an Italian medium, into 'Folic 
Ottimo, contrwted poetically into Fol- 
leo|to, and elided .\nglicc into Folliott, 
signifying a first-rate pair of bellows.” 


Now this is not learning, nor any 
thing like it—it is n01y5en.se, and non¬ 
sense only. Equally remote from 
scholarship are tlic petty scraps of 
Greek culled out of Pindar and Aris¬ 
tophanes ; such as, ^ 

*' A man of taste is seen at once in 
the array of his breakfast-table, xt is 
the foot of Hercules, the fur-shining 
face of the groat work, according to 
Pindar’s doctrine: ^gyeu vpivti- 

S’ifUD rnXeutytf, I'he breakfast 
is the of the great work of the 

day.” 

And again, 

■ '* AH the rest will be 




IXitvitW, 

mmttitliitS, 

it; and so 1 Jeave 
J^I^Cpheloeoccygia.” ^« 

%rih. Nonnuf^ c^courae, isj 
mvourite. Npw, "nothing is 
to 'turn 'up ftassa^’s like 
whi(3* is evident, 
the i^hOlarsbip if. 

w nine(y-nine 
by bits of 



out-of-the-way Greek, scraped out of 
a lijsicon, in the hundredth. Such was 
not the scholaaship of Rabelais, whose 
learning breathes forth in every page, 
and who quofes it in none. 

• We give the prime piece of the whole 
novel. Dr. Folliott is attacked by rob¬ 
bers in the neighbourhood of Twicken¬ 
ham, Sind the following highly-probable 
Scene occurs. 

“ He began mechanically to llourisli 
hisbamhuo. Tbomovomentwasprompted 
by his good genius, for tlie uplifted bam¬ 
boo roceivod the blow of a ponderous 
cudgel, which was intended for his head. 
The reverend gentleman recoiled two or 
tliree paces, and saw before him a couple 
of ruffians, who were preparing to renew 
the attack, hut whom, with two swings 
of his bamboo, he laid with cracked 
s 9 ,ances on the earth, where he pro¬ 
ceeded to deal with them like com be¬ 
neath the flail of the thresher. One of 
them drew a pistvl, which went off in 
the very act />f being struck aside by 
the bamboo, and lodged a bullet in the 
brain ojE the other. I’liere was then only 
one eneitiy, who vainly struggled to rise, 
every effort being attended with a now 
and more sigusd prostration. The fellow 
roa^d for mercy. ' Mercy, rascal!’ 
cried tlie jiivine ; ‘ what mercy wore 
you going to shew me, villain ? What! 

warrant me, you thought it would be 
an easy matter, and no sin, to rob and 
murder a parson on his way home from 
dinner. You said to yourself, doubtless, 
‘ We’ll waylay the fat parson (you irre¬ 
verent knave!) ns he waddles home, 
(you disparaging ruflian!) half-seas over, 
(you calumnious vagabond!)’ And witli 
every dyslogistic term, which he sup¬ 
posed had been applied to himself, he 
inflicted a new bruise on his roUing and 
roaring antagonist. ' Ah, rogue P ho 
proceeded, ‘ you can roar now, marau¬ 
der! you wore silent enough when you 
devoted my brains to dispeisimi under 
your cudg«d. But seeing that I cannot 
bind you, and that I intend you not to 
escape, that it would be dangutioiM 
to let you rise, X will disable yeu' ip «JI 
your members ^1 wiU contam you as 
Thestylis did sttoilg'’SmeUiagi .harhg«. itt 
the quality whereof you dn mpi»t 
partake, as my nose heureflbt^stjuimy, 
ill weed that you,are. :I, .besjt 
to a jelly, ana I will then fou yoiiiifiiflfo 
the ditch, to lie till the 
foryou, thief!' . ' 

" * H<dd! hoW Mfv«med sirs' ,eoe4 
olafmed tl^ penhent enlprit; 
disaMed alreedy in tugny |nige)t« Ifd in 
every joist. 1 will ffUl mys^hli^ the 
tUtitsn,. mveread wr.',■. . ixp., ; 
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vine; ' stir not so much as the quio^st 
leaf above you, or my bamboo reboauda 
on your hotly, like hail <n a thnnder- 
stoim. Coniess, speedy, villain I are 
you simple tliief, or would you have 
manufactured roe into a subject for tlie 
benefit of science 1 Ay, nusernant cai¬ 
tiff! you would have made me a subject 
for science, would you? You are a 
schoolmaster abroad, are you ? ^'ou 
marching with a detachment of the march 
of mind, arc you? You are a member 
of the Steam Intellect Society, are you ? 
You swear by tlie learned fnond, do 
you?’ 

‘ Oh, no! reyorond sir,' answered 
the criminal, ‘ 1 am innocent of all tliese 
offences, whatever they are, reverend 
sir- Tlie only friend I bad in lire woz-ld 
is lying dead beside me, reverend sir.’ 

“ The reverend gentleman paused a 
moment, and leaned on his barabo^ 
'I’be cnlprit, bnii^l as he was, sprang 
on his legs, and wa|t off in double quick 
time. The doctor ^re liiin chase, and 
bad nearly brought him within arm’s 
length, when the fellow turned at right 
angles, and sprang clean (wer a d^ep dry 
ditch. The divijie, following wfth o<inal 
ardour, and less dexterity, went down 
over head and oars into a thicket of 
nettles. Emerging with much disQpm. 
posuro, he proceeded to the 'sillage, and 
roused the constable ; hut the constablo 
found, on reaching the scene of action, 
tlmt the dead man was gone, as well ns 
his living accomplice. 

“ ‘ Oh, the monster!’ exclaimed tho 
reverend Doctor Folliott, ‘ lie 1ms made 
a subject for science of tho only friend 
he h:^ in the world.' ‘ Ay, my dear,’ 
he resumed, the next montiiig at break¬ 
fast, ‘ if my old reading and my early 
gymnastics (for, as the great llermuna 
s^s, before I was demulcod by the 
Muses, I was feroris ingenii puer, ft ad 
arma quam ad literas panUior), had not 
imbued me iizdelibly with some of the 
holy rage of Frere Jean des Entommeiires, 
Ishcmld be, at this moment, lying on 
the -table of some flinty-hearted anato- 
ln»tv- who would havo sliced and dis. 
jomted. me as unscrupulously as 1 do 

remnauts of the c^pon and chine, 
wlii(Snnn<& yoa consoled yourself yoster* 
my a^wnee at uinnet. I'hew ! 

1 'wa a flqhle thirst upon me, which I 
wifil iquen^i with floods of tea,' ” 

lift a y(»naanoe situated as that of 
Gea^antim and Pa^igml is, in Uto- 
,4>ta, any IHni^s wifi mioh a creature 
is 1^1!^ ie&a may be allowed j but 
we sbbiflity that ^is ii not exactly tlie 
Bbglisit d in the 
4ay« W Vliiailtaifl IV. < Bowtiae, iu 

is fialt^l^oilikt is'i 


parsln of thcf.flan c£ Blackwond^s 
•MfiMisinr. We regret to say that 
lilafcwood his flilUno/T of late—that 
thelfiui is in a great measiiw! cffcle; 
bujstill we think, that so unredeemed 

ftockhead would not even now be 
gKopted^s a coq|;ributor to Maga. 
^"Rie story is stuflT—there is nothing 
of the slightest interest aboui it; the 
philosophy is rubbish, the wit trash. 
Of its iiame,-making, which is evidently 
a matter on which Peacock prides 
himself, it is quite sufficient to say 
that tho heroine, who is all perfection, 
is a Miss Touchandgo, Her father Is 
a swindler, and writes her a letter from 
America, in which he avows the most 
rascally principles, apd receives a most 
flattering answer from tho honourable 
young lady. She marries a Mr. (Jliain- 
mail, who is in love with the twelflli 
centipy. Tlio economist is Mr. Mac- 
Quedy, i. a Mr. Mac Q. E. 1^. (which 
was to be demonstrated) — and so 
i'ortli. 

Some years ago it entered the ima¬ 
gination of Hunt and K'mts, and .some 
others of tliat coterie, to crown ihmn- 
selve.s with laurel, and take off their 
cravats. This was the ianty thing, 
and fpiite poetical. While the coro- 
neted and uncAvated company were 
sitting thus one day, “with their singing 
robes about them,” Peacock came in. 
“ Do,” said a lady, who officiated as 
coronet manufecturer, “ do, dear Mr. 
Peacock, let me weave yon a chaplet, 
and*put it on your head; then you 
will jit as poets altogether.” 

“ No, ma’am,” said Peacock, wiping 
his head, “ no, ma’am; you may make 
a fool of your own husband, but tliere 
is no need of your making a fool of 
me.” 

This anecdote is audientic, and we 
agree, after reading his books, that 
there is no need of makiUg a fool Of 
Peacock, by crowni^ him with a laurel 
chaplet, or any more convenient utensil, 
because it is evident that be is block¬ 
head enough already. It is quite re¬ 
freshing, as his squad .say, to md hitn 
apeing Sir Walter Scott—'the sigh 
painter has very naturally a contempt 
for Raphael. 

PeawKdt, however, is a poet, and it 
is only fair that wesshould give a spe¬ 
cimen of his song. ' ■* , 

lu Ihe days of old, ' ,,,, 

Lovers fbH flWMloa, ; ' 
Been^ide ymk m 
By'a'swm repaid;' 
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Now tlic charmsgold, 

^ells of pride aii« iasliion, 

Bid them sai gooAmorrow 
To tl»e best-loved maid. 

Through the forests wild, 

* O’or the mountains lonely, 

'“riiey were uev^tr wear 3 |_ 

Honour to pursue: 
liUhc damsel smiled, 

Once in seven y^nrs only. 

All their wiinderings droaiy; 
Ample guerdoivknew. 

Now, one day’s caprice 
A\ eiglis down yeni-s of smiling, 
Youthful hearts ore mvers, 
l,ore is bought and sold : 
Fortune’s gifts may cense, 

Love is Icas^ beguiling ; 

Wiser were*the lovers 
In the daj's of old.” 

The peacock does not sing exitctly 
as the swan. * 

• ^ 

Paris and London, 

This is called a “ novel,” and is, more¬ 
over, in Ihreg, volumes,—its author 
being our own dear Don Telesfoio 
de*Trueba y Cozio. Our friend was 
angry witli us for giving his picture, 
the other month, in the act of dancing 
a quadrille. Why slmuld that have 
been the case? All works of art 
should be consistent: one would not 
paint a puppy with a lion’s head—• 
a goose w'ith die wings and long neck 
of an ostrich—or a donkey with the 
head and ears of the bearded ^«1, 
In our last notice of tlie “ Castilian,” 
moreover, we said that Trueba could 
write faultless English, but that he 
knew about as much of Spanish as 
the II Signore Key of the city—the 
paper-seller and would-be baronet, 
mdx this tlie mustachioed Spaniard 
was mightily wratliful, protesting that 
htb was a native Don, because he had 
aCtuBlly written tma or three farces in 
'Aa veritable language of Lope di^ 
Vega and Calderon! Buf softly !’ 

th^ were put forward with 
his .name, were they, therefore, reslly 
by himself? An ihgeqjous 
'' informe(]L us, and thlrough 

put 'it to the candid public, 
itysili; were cer^inly egacted, 

d^ped, feciattKe, they 
m Spanish; ft>r the at- 
bungli^, ahtd''st>'{un of 
^';fl^ns{''ii^mat,'lh^'tht$ audi- 

'up with 


now, in die volumes before us, has at¬ 
tempted a facetious and pleasant ma¬ 
noeuvre, but h'e trust that it reauires 
somewhat njoro nous than Teles¬ 
foio de Trueba possesses to catch 
Oliver napping, or take him on the 
blind side of his face. The gentle¬ 
man in question will be a Houshnll 
be a Don—and nobody hereafter shall 
have an opportunity of gainsaying his 
pretentious ihacanent, as my Lord 
Advocate would ^ihrase it; and, in 
order to make out his case clearly, 
his present novel teems withjhrcigw- 
isfns from one end to tl%-other,— 
words and phrases being ^&ld in such 
a^higgledy-piggledy m'tug^er, that the 
English reader nyi?t;^e?|[/ijrce be puz¬ 
zled ; and, exclajpiu% against the envy, 
iqalevolcnce, hatre^/and uncharitable- 
iSess of the gentl^'l^GiSA, nmt pro¬ 
claim the Don a j^st injured indi¬ 
vidual, and no^-'cheat, but a real 
native of the-country of Don Quixote. 

However faulty may be the Don’s 
Anglicism, one thing is certain, that 
he is ‘a great proficient in slang, 
and the ait of swearing in English, 
even like a very trooper. We dare¬ 
say the Don picked up the habit and 
the modeSl of speech in his sucking 
Slay.s, from some old cam|)aigning 
sergeant during the I’eiiinsular war. 
— A good-natured friend, liowever, 
should have told him that swearing is 
not exactly the thing most in vogue in 
fashionable English society, whatever it 
may be among the exquisites of Madrid 
and the cities of Sp'un. At all events, 
oatlis, fifty times repeated ad museum, 
arc not the matter to be published in 
a novel which Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley fain hope may find its way 
into the boudoirs and drawing-rooms 
of our ladies of quality. Tliat our re¬ 
marks are not supererogatory, the fol¬ 
lowing specimens of the Don’s, master¬ 
ship of this portion of our vmacular 
may be sufficient to prove, ^ey i^ 
taken at^hap-hazard, but will,yye trust, 
suffice to fix: the mark of tlie b^t qii fhe 
publication: — ^ Devilish, 

“ damned siiabby ;” *^carse die v^- 
bond “ curse ttendship f « curse 
die fellow;” « damn tihe cloth;” 
“ curse my stars;’' “ damned bores;” 
“ devilish sharp f ** damn yoti' f<» « 




son of a 


■ “ icxmfound thieir 


bravery i” ** curse ihe abui^Onk tutp- 
plyj*’ " in the name of " in 
name of Satan j” « 

Satan;’' ® in &e wite of Safati;” 
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“ in the name of Satan“ tlie I^rd g 
knows;” “curse me;” “curse uiut £ 
old sinner;” “cui-se the«dog;’’ “damn j 
bis clotb ;” “ cursed fopl“ cursed 1 
priests ; ” “ cursedly provoking ; ” J 

“ cursed wretch“ devilish good ap¬ 
petite;” “damned strange affair;” 

“ cursed creditors;” cursed things, 
women;” “ that damned Stockmoro;” i 

“ crim. con. is a damned bore f’ c 
“ damned bore, that fellow ;” “ curse f 
him;” “damned bore;” “damned £ 
bore;” “ a woman of character is a a 
damued bore“ tlie fellow is a damned r 
bore“ loving ladies are such damned ] 
bores“ damned impertinent;” “ re- a 
lutions are damned bores“ cursed a 
city name;” “ hem is a damned bore; ’ 

“ kings' maladies are damned bores,” 1 
&c. &c. &c. ^Ve hope the reader has £ 
a sufliciciicy of such delecbible lalh- t 
guage, and suclilfconvincing arguments ' 
tliat the Don is al^to compose in pure 
English. ' 

If the Don flatters himself that he is 1 


9 lason. 2 1 

g 'd that agpiiAt whjch wo have so 
£ jvously toscomplaiii. Indeed, it is 
j ' like onu of Jlfessrs. Colburn and 
1 fitley’s d«ep-hiid manoeuvres to gull 
t ■ public, and gain a circulation for 
' trash which they are in the habit of 
iblishing. They have tried .‘■■9 many 
/ays, jiid for '%o logg a period, to 
push tlieir books.—they have so fre¬ 
quently brought out volumes about 
fashion, the turf, the drama, foreign 
courts, foreign .travels, memoirs, and 
auto-biographies, that something new 
was absolutely wanted for tickling the 
])rurient taste of the nndlitude generally, 
and novel-devourers in particular; and 
after much reflection, we dare-say, 
—for the trick is a deep-laid and a 
bold one — they have succeeded to 
admiration. Hut it shall be our plan 
to expose it immediately. In one 
word, then,.the publishers of Pfiris and 
London, and the Staff Officer, may 
now vie witli fat Mr. Hrookes, of Old 
Bond Street, and the celebrated Air. 


a real Simon Pure, be oiiglij not to 
sjieak with such conceit of l/Is powers 
of observation, and the truth witli which 
he has delineated the English charac¬ 
ter. Of English taste, we have given 
sufficient evidence that he* knows no¬ 
thing. But the self-satisfied gentl*- 
man hopes that, in freely satirising 
the vices of England, great instruc¬ 
tion may be derived from the jiages 
of his book. Now, his book con¬ 
sists of the most vapid nonsense, 
collected in the most incoherent man¬ 
ner from llic most obvious sources, 
c. g. the Court Jountal and the New 
Mouthli/ Magasine,—o\d comedies, 
French farces, Sporfiae JMamizine, 
Ikll's Life in J/indon, Pelham, Uranbp, 
Jimack’Hi French Proverh, Paul iJe 
Koch ,, Pigault Le lirun, Joe Mil- 
/erj.mid the novels of the Minerva 
Press. The various ingredients are 
hashi?d,togeUier, and form, as it were, 
an (^hrpod/r'id^i r hnt we can assure 
Don tliat such a dish is not .to die 
Ei?«lish taste, and tl»is lus publishers 
will,feel, long Wore our strictures are 
manifest to the piffilic. 

, But this is not tlie worst part of the 
performance. \Ve have another charge 
to mako against the author, not only 
(^,this,tbat of the novel which we shall 
. next notice ; vis. tlie. Stifff Offeer. 
;Tbis,,t^>aige does , not Ue against the 
, respfiohvo 'Writers onlyi but implicates 
publishers * we even, suspect 
tW lihet piibltshcrs. may have first isug- 


Stockdale; and the respective authors 
of the novels may please themselves in 
being proficients in ‘*\liat school of 
onscEKiTY of which Ilarrietle Wilson 
is so conspicuous and so admirable a 
member. TJicy may now,, hail that 
immaculate nj*d respectable old wo¬ 
man as a sister, worthy of their teii- 
derest respect and regard. The fact 
is, there is scarcely any thing, from one 
end to the other of both these works, 
but tlie most unhlusliing mention of 
fiWiy balderdash, and betistly displays 
of intrigues, seductions, fornication, 
aiK? lascivious passion. We hardly 
know what due punishment could 
be inflicted on the authors and the 
publishers of such abominations. The 
mark of the animal will no doubt be put 
on the foreheads of the authors, by an 
indignant public; the worst punishment 
which the publishers could undergo, 
would be to hav^heir volumes pirated 
by some trafficker, who from his (Ijrty 
shambles is accustomed to cater to the 
salacious appetites of such of bis fel¬ 
low-creatures as are equally depraved 
wifli himself. 

*To justify our obst^tions and epi-* 
thets, the fijjlowing brief extract will 
be sufficiently apposite, j^though we 
are llroost ashamed to" pollute,, our 
pages with such Miserable, trash. An 
excuse we have—it is in evOiy way 
one of the least objectmnable'passages 
in the three Vjblutws whercfiih the 
Spaniard has fiivouted us, > 
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“ In the ol^ stylV-twhonover I she 
spoke of virtue and mintage, I men¬ 
tioned constancy, ai)(d asl^d her if\ ihe 
doubted my,fidelity! TBen 1 wor\ed 
myself to a most pitiable state. Oi ce 
1 swore I would kill myself, and cah 
my mistress a tigress, without a partio o 
of human feeling, and fp forth. ^Anoth^-, 
time she would tllude to her father, and 
then 1 feH into a p/odigious rago, and 
with emotion asked her if she really 
supposed that a father could love her 
so well as I. I wound up this strong 
argument by calling her an ungrateful 
girl. But, despite of my arguments, 
my merits, and my love, she still con., 
tinued to hold out in a most unmerciful 
manner; and, upon my word, the patience 
of a saint would have been exhausted — 
mine was not, however. I knew tho 
value of perseverance, and I persevered, 

I continued to combat the silly scruples 
of the girl with redoubled energy, till I 
contrived to render her irresolute. One 
evening as the sun went donm, and the 
sky looked serene, and .all the landscape 
around seemed steepotl in the loveliness 
of repose, 1 pressed my suit witli such 
impassioned eagerness, such eloipidhce, 
that in the esSifeition of lier swelling 
feelings Victorine was ready to* faint— 
she wept, and sighed, and looked so 
wretched, and so beautiful, that it was 
enough to fire tho heart of a stoic — 1 
seized tho favourable CpporUinity — I 
loved her so desperately.*’ 

The stoicism, not only of the Don 
but of the Staff Officer, must bo admired 
in almost every page of their labours. 
Tliere is no shrinking from calj^ng 
things by their right names—a liand- 
saw is a hand-saw, lust is lust, se<iuc- 
tion is seduction, and so with every 
other word in the dictionary. As for our 
worthy friend the Castilian, we almost 
fancied we heard him chuckling aloud 
in the intensity of his delight, produced 
from the consciousness of possessing 
extraordinary powers. One day he 
has appeared before us as a romance 
writo, in hot conf^tion with the 
tpeat genius of the North; tlie next, < 
ty© se^hjm as a writer of lalds, supe¬ 
rior, even to those of tliat commonplace 
^tsoii, Mr. Washington Irving. • A 
^.ir^toduces him as the Sheri- 
* ' *‘‘*^T«i6i’l0itter times,catching folly 
giving it ithmertality in 
^comedy of the tEfgumtesi 
» rendered remarj^able 
of three volumes of 
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entertainment of the rising generation 
of British youth. 

This novel Ik dedicated to Mr. Biil- 
wer, tlie author of Pelham, and the 
author boasts himself his friend. Now, 
vfhiitevcr may be our opinion of Mr. 
Bulwer's literary merits, we have 
always regarded himself personally as 
a gentleman by birth, education, and 
f?s.sociation w'ith the world : we must, 
tliereforc, in charity infer that, till its 
publication, he was not aware of the 
coarse nature of the work to which his 
name is affixed — a work descriptive 
of scenes of gross indecency, as we 
have already shewn—cold selfishness 
— dishonesty— vice in all its various 
modifications of gambling, swindling, 
lying, and unblushing knaveiy —a 
w^rk which conlaiiis not a sentence by 
Bfliich the autlior can lay claim to the 
possession of aught^i that purer and 
more estimable facing which at tl»c 
same time secures the happiness of 
human nature and is its brightest orna¬ 
ment. Jlie style is, like its subject, 
loose and vicious, and is cliaracterised 
by a puny attempt at \’oUairo-ish persi¬ 
flage, which, while it disgusts, also 
excites a smile of contempt at the 
total iiiubiRty of the author to execute 
Ifis oivii flippant design. 

While it is a matter of regret (we 
again repeal) that any rami should be 
found capable of composing a work 
jnejudicial to morals and virtuous taste, 
It is still more to be regretted tliat any 
tradesman, who has gained for himself 
a reputation which . among certain 
classes is influential, should prostitute 
that name and influence in the disse¬ 
mination of such works as the novel 
under consideration. Without the 
publisher the author is a nullity. That 
Mr. Colburn lias in bis time publisiied 
some good books, we do not deny. He 
commenced his career respectably, and 
gave to the world sundry publications 
of a reputable nature, which esta¬ 
blished his name as an eligible pub¬ 
lisher. Mr. Colbum, in conjunc.j.ioa 
with his partner Mr. Bentl^, is still in 
the possession of notoriety; and vre 
affirm, boldly and seriously, that, inly¬ 
ing on his former fame, which has been 
widely .spread through paid pufik and 
juggling quackery, he now pnbHite, 


__ __ as in the instance before tis, works 

which infinite insfruiCtion whidi are not only irnmeasut^y be- 
glekned, because ht apes the low the standard of even correet writ- 
of old Mdhtaignc, dressed we mean correct Kteisdly,, in 

ifh: icaod^ nUire; for the especial point of langr^e and style*'*- but dial 
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he is the culpable disseminator of 90- 
vels abounding with heartless profli- 
gacy, grossnossj and ob*scenity. Tlie 
name of Messrs. Colburts and, Bentley 
is no guarantee of the innocuousness 
of a book — no safeguard against tlie 
introduction of indecency and immo¬ 
rality into the family which admits 
the indiscriminate perusal of theif 
“Fashionable Novels.” 

With th^e remarks we bog to take 


( |of arms in? the kingdom. In flits 
, in siifih u place, and such an hour, 
ce thrawj in mf way tho fresh uiid 
om widow, looking all freshness, 
metfo like a Dutch Venus of twenty-live 
tiiMi the humble hostess of an liisb 
Hwebeen of forty. My ghost could not 
lv,p alarmed hw more than <ud my 
sudden nppcarani;e^ as C glided into the 
dim region of curds and cream * A faint 
‘ () Lord!' and then, * darling jewel, lave 
me,’ was all she could utter. The churn 


our leave of the Don, giving him 
one piece of advice: whatever may 
he the tone of his productions here¬ 
after, whether moral or immoral, wor¬ 
thy of all praise, or (as the late Mr. 
Gifford said of the MS. memoirs of 


W'us forsaken, I*felt bound to explain, 
and apologise for my intrusion. She 
heard me in silence, and hung her head : 
die full-blown rose, expanding its inmost 
leaf to the balmy breeze of the morn, was 
not more sweet. What a situation!” 


Lord Byron) stuff written in a bagnio, 
for a bagnio—we advise the l)on, 
we repeat, to steal his smart sayings 
ami his apothegms from more re¬ 
condite sources; shall he escape 
detection, and haw attributed to bini 
that merit wliich he .so much affects, 
hut.in no way deserves, of wit and of 
originality. ,» 

Staff Officer. 

Of the Staff Officer we have little 
to add to what w'c have already 
advanced in regard to Don Trueba’s 
delectable production of Purw urM 
iMnxhn. Its style is heavy and lum¬ 
bering— it has no plot, being merely 
a threadbare diary of the persoiml 
adventure.s of a young and debauched 
ensign; and the author goes directly 
to his meaning (nine times out of ten, 
reprehensible and filthy), in a soldier¬ 
like manner, without any lackadaisical 
beating about the bush; as, for instance, 
he circumstantially tells us how he 
seduced an innocent young girl, and 
the next moment describes the compli¬ 
ments and love he bestowed on her 
sister-in-law, wiliora he also wished to 
add to the list of his victims. Tlie 
author also fancies himself a punster, 
and ever attd anon peipetrates some 
miserable things of the kind, with 
great self-complacency. 

As specimens of the auffior's filtld- 
take two short and tlie most 
ibdder^ie of hiS ribald pa.s^ages. 

“ Meanwhile, die ever-huay widow 
was employed at her early task of con¬ 
cocting a few pats of butter for 
merniag’s repast. Her dress, if such it 
may be called, was merely short stays, 
ode peiitlcodt, and a scanty shawl tltrown 
over her ehoaMerat,.'■leaving exposed to 
tho view the taoit beautiful though lusty 


'fliis took place *in County Meath : 
see what was enacted in tlic West 
Indies. 

“ My hoetess was a very lovely 
woman, jfjilthough by confession tive- 
and-thirty, and a child of tho tropics, 
her lustrous oye, the wax-llke clearness 
of Iier skin, and voluptuous figure, sunk 
full ten years of her ago in tho oyo of 
admiring youth. Tlio thih holland shoot 
which overspread Jjor, yielding to th^ air, 
clung to her firiel 3 ' developed limbs and 
bosom at each motion of the hammock, 
and embraced its treasure, aCs if ena¬ 
moured of its pihee: 

* Senseless Unen—happier therein than 1.' 

As I gazed on her lixeil and dazzling eye, 
either its brilliancy or that of ray imagi¬ 
nation seemed to light np the lute dim 
upastment—T was no longer in the dark. 
After an hour’s visit, which appeareil 
hut »Q quarter of tlio time, I retired to 
my room to ponder on my bonheur in 
making such a delightful acquaintance.” 

As an inducement to the public to 
buy his books, the author has had the 
audacity to introduce into his pages the 
names of every man of note or fashion 
that he could possibly tliink of. This 
is a stale contrivance—for Ilarriette 
Wilson long since, be it remembered, 
practised it willi great success, until she 
met with a rebuff from a noblcihan of 
great presence of miu4r to whom she 
h^A sent a letter, threatening to make 
his name public, and hoping to extort* 
money. So,” saj^ the old* st^r, 
Mr. to all hie youdg writers, 

“ be sure to introduce ihto yotir 
volumes the nat^ of as nialiy persons 
as you possibly can; beitause e^cU 
name will iiisum the ^te of at least 
two or three copies.” Tlie aulhof 
here acted after ttie advice of the man 
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of Burlin^on Slreot,^ as the foUo' 
insolent {lassag^ will fully prove : 

** At the close the Intertainnftnt 
tbo.wliolo aiulience, to the numborlof 
sU or eight hundred, cojigrcgate,d »n 
the gmhd saloon, where that uumennil 
oonverlStioni called fai^iionahle^msed^^ 
continuous clatter of tongues, until ^le 
call of callages thinfleR the room. I'hen 
might he seen the courtly viceroy (^Lord 
Westmoreland) a willing captive in the 
train of the seducing^ Stratford ; Lis 
secretary Ilohnrt (otterwards Earl of 
lluchiiigharnshire) leading out the gentle 
Adderly (on whom lie bestowed his liaud 
and title,)—then the liundsome 'Ihurles, 
(late Marquis of Ormonde,) like nnotlier 
Antony, ready to lose the world for the 
Cleoiiutni, Cl—o. IJie miniature Adonis 
C— V —nd—^li B—d — w took possession 
of his future bride, the ('ountess of 

W-til. Tlie gallant Cradotk (of 

course) led out Uie sti^l beautiful 

Mrs. A. D-n j while tlie voung and 

lovely Lady C- (now C6untess of 

G—g—11) was unfashionably gallanted 
by her kitsband! The Countess of 
(Jl—d—« claimed the escort of* the 
' JIrsUlurn-out V: man of fashion who 
happened to be disemgaged. Long 
Lund*atf, then Frank Mathew, (six feet 
three, and handsome as Apollo,) stooped 
to pour ' soft nonsense ’ into the ready 
ear of his Honorable liyie friend Mrs. 
W-d; while his blufl'brother Mon¬ 

tague glowed under crimson smiles of 

the portly Lady C-11. Here, too, 

tlie beautiful Countess of E-, (late 

Miss B-,) though surrounded by a 

host of admirers, found none more fo)|d, 
or more attractive in her «‘yes, tlian her 
own handsome Hercules, the gallant (cui, 
Seated in a snug corner, shrouded 
from observation, the insidious Donough- 
more fixed his basilisk eyes on pretty 
little P—lk—g—n, (Tommy Moore’s 
‘ lovelit duodecimo,*) and seemed to live 
hut in her looks, and draw tlmm all on 
himself; while in aixotlier the cautioui! 
Atthuv Wesley (then the corporal, now' 
the GaiBiAT Cjiftaim of the age !) took 
post , beside the wife’of a citizen bot- 
tonier, who had seen too much of the 
wt^d <4 ^lion at a ceilain large house 
to become quite recon* 
|!h« , The world gav^to 

the oWracter of isn 
it wits geneivilly discredited, 
ws igrowftded on Uie 
•'if a^aehm^i (Ar- 

t /'^ridfcalons 0 

I 

'said in of 

Shd .j^irc# ''Wove' toli^sble. 
Islie,!>whb.<iii 9 s^eisr' Ma'efaeath, 

bass 




sinter, and was seconded by Captain 
Frffiich of the carbineere, as well us by 
Captain Witlisingtoh of the 9th dra* 
goons; both tolerahle vocalists. Fre* 
derick FaulkiSer (who made such a 
I^entablo e.iit in Italy some few years 
since) was one of the fine gentlemen 
of tlie stage; and Frederic Jones, the 
mtmager, their chief Irishman. But he 
had nothing of the Sir Lucius or tlie 
rt’FlaJierty about him, hut the broad 
shoulders, the calves, and tlie brogue. 
Humphrey Butler (of four-in-hand me¬ 
mory) was tlie ‘ Fag,’ ‘ I’rip,’ and ‘Tom,’ 
of the company, and generally felt him¬ 
self at home in livery. The selection of 
such parts for him was rather invidious, 
it must he confessed. The best actor 
by far amongst the amateur aspirants 
for dramatic fame was the late Earl of 
Westmeath, W'hose ‘ Father Luke’ in the 
Pogr Soldier was tlie most perfect and 
fiAshed ])icture of the Irish parish priest 
ever exliibited on unw^tage. Ilis lord- 
ship was a man of ismiiite liumoor, great 
good nature, and a talented musician. 
The orchestra fell under his control, 
and it was the best-managed part of the 
entertaiiflaents. 

“ At this period, amongst oUier whims 
of the day, several noblemen and gentle¬ 
men of tlie young and sportive time of 
life, established a club called the 
‘ CiJEKOKEi The members were se* 
Iwted from the most dashing and care¬ 
driving members of Daly’s and the Kil¬ 
dare Street clubs; and the qualifications 
were, I believe, being hard drinkers, 
free-thinkers —men who knew everybody, 
and cared for nobody! 

“ The dress of the members was black 
from head to foot; scarlet-silk covered 
buttons, and bunches of the same colour¬ 
ed nband at the knees of the breeches 
and in the shoes. This costume was an 
improvemenl on the black and yeUom 
^ame - coloured uniform of tlie old 
■ Ilei.LFiuE Club,’ which flourished a 
quarter of a cen^ry before, and which 
became extinguished as its mem^rs one 
by one went home. 

*' Ibe new club, which raii its ^ittle 
day in whim end pleasantry, did 
•practise any oftihose profisnu end atroi. 
cious cermnotties which feme ehribufEed 
to its infernal predecessot, 'The lafie 
Marquess, of Onnonda, his bnitheKi 
Wandeeford Boiler, Ij^pi LandalF^ 
Montague .Matthew, .Tanies 
(prospnt Marquess 
tain in the ;l4t^ dragoiqns). |[^ 
yn|*ain, his 'brodier 
Bradshaw, 'Xnomas (coniwribr, 
Jerusalem) Whalet, Eis'%rofh«* Jw, 
nil the BeteeSjlfds.Loid 
Faulkner, &e., wereVihe 
supporters Of the «ilb^ ItPioh 
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into nonentity when the war afford^ 
more honourable employment to its 
members.” • 

Such are some of the hovels of the 
present day! We have noticed themf 
that the thoughtless may be put upon 
their guard, and avoid their perusal as 
they would eschew mandragora. If the 
curiosity of such is omnipotent ove? 
judgment, they have themselves to 
blame after this denunciation. 'Iliis, 
however, sliall not be our final notice 
of these dangerous productions. We 
will keep a hawk’s eye on them. 

Against Messrs. Colburn and Bentley, 
the publishers we have particularly 
namra throughout this article, we have 
no private pique, no bad feeling to 
gratify. We are compelled to name 
them, because they are the pritici^l 
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CQC<MTagers of a,stfle of wiring which, 
as a lorrion of tlie public press of Great 
Uriwin—that pres%which corrects and 
gui^s the taste of the nation—we arc 
bomid to condemn. We pronounce 
th« works vicious, and the system 
rnicioiu and hateful, and the^ftiore 
ingeroire becaifte it is iiiobtrusive 
.and insidioas. fThe fathers of fami¬ 
lies are not the persons wh8 penise 
and encourage these publications;— 
their encourageiqent lies chiefly among 
females, who read for amusement and 
not criticism. VIow lamentable is it, 
that in endeavouring to attain tlic 
amusement, they should incur the 
hazard of losing that freshness of feel¬ 
ing which is the bloom of innocence— 
tbe light which gilds the career of tlie 
maiden, and adorns tbe duties of the 
matron I 
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When a town is on fire in several 
places at tlic same instant, the inliabit- 
ants of one street have little rime to 
consider what may be tbe situation of 
their neighbours, who live in tlie ad¬ 
jacent one. Tliis is precisely the situa¬ 
tion of Europe at the present juncture. 
A moral conflagration rages from one 
extremity to the other, sweeping away 
old dynasties and venerated institu¬ 
tions,— driving some kings into exile, 
and robbing others of half their domi¬ 
nions, making the mass of mankind 
drunk amid the devastation, and ex¬ 
citing them to deeds of frenzy and 
spoliation, of which, when the mania 
shall have passed over, they will deeply 
and bitterly repent. 

In .such circumstances it is difficult 
to kelect a station whence we may view 
in safety, and view clearly, the progress 
ai^d the effects of this grand political 
iroavuUioii; /or abroad^t rears its head < 
ia almost every state on tbe old conti¬ 
nent ; while at home, in our own sea- 
giit iste, we are surrounded with it, the 
tunmlt of public opinion beating more 
violently against tlie foundations of 
what has herstoibre been called the 
British icorisritdriou, than do the surges 
which awasf our labdmarics, and 
tthderinine fhosa promontories bal- 
in soagi as, the whith cliSs of 

ii«,ah>S’iMy^f(>rtunate that the 


government and peopk^Of this country, 
wlvo have for nearly tw'o centuries been 
the conservators of the peace of Eu¬ 
rope, should at this moment be in so 
lielpless and adtated a condition, when 
almost the whole of the continent is in 
a state of revolution, and a large por¬ 
tion of it actually engaged in hostili¬ 
ties,—when the leading states are mak¬ 
ing extensive preparations for war,— 
for, a general struggle, in which we 
must, sooner or later, be involved,— 
in which we must take an active part, 
if we wish to preserve either our com¬ 
mercial advantages or our national in¬ 
dependence. Can it be that England 
is inoculated with the virus of French 
republicanism, or so far sunk in her 
own self-esteem as to be the mere se¬ 
cond-hand imitator of tbe magnani¬ 
mous patriots v^o form the mob of 
Brussels? Can it be that political 
profligacy and dishonesty have made 
us disgusted with the conduct,' and 
sick of the pirCfessions, of the present 
race of our public men ? Can such a 
mania, so numiliatiog to cur prit}4 
and our former prii|cipfuk> have s^iiied 
upon usjr solely becaike the Welling¬ 
ton, Peel, Goalburn,l)awsonj Ctoker, 
and Scarlett school of politicians have 
prove4themselves nnworiby tffenr con¬ 
fidence? Can it be that the rieopk are 
tired of kings,-—hostile to migfous 
toblishments,•‘^envious of the hmkouw' '• 
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and affluence the amtocracy, ai d so 
alienated in their tastes and affcctfcns, 
as to prefer the fictitious libertl of 
France, with its attendant evils 
verty, insecurity, and military fyrat 
to the more rational liberty of £ngla^, 
the security and credit whicl^ give 
impetus to indpstry,*and which fbn 
the only^olid bases 6f individual and 
national prosperity ? In one word — 
can it be that the people,' groaning 
under the pauperising effects of tiiat 
policy, of which Liverpool, Canning, 
Goderich, Peel, and the Tories acting 
upon Whig principles, were the au¬ 
thors, but which they tliemselves en¬ 
couraged, and seem desirous to ex¬ 
tend still further,—can it be that see¬ 
ing the depressed state of trade, caused 
by this system—the increase of crime, 
caused by this system—the increased 
pressure of the taxes, caused by this 
system, — the increased ci^jsafiection 
and poverty of Ireland, caused by this 
system—the riots, and burnings, and 
}>Iunderings, caused by this systeni,— 
the dissevenujmi of those ties which 
foi-merly bouna the tenimt to his land¬ 
lord,®and the operative to his employer, 
all caused by this system;—can it he 
that, seeing and feeling all this, they 
would now desperately,«|^lunge into a 
deeper and more inextricable vortex, 
level all the distinctions of society, 
and devote their country to the ex¬ 
cesses of a civil war '! It may not be 
true,—we hope and trust that no such 
fiendish spirit animates any portion**of 
tiic people of England,—we ]iray (^od 
to extinguish any such spirit, if it have 
existence, and avert any such calami¬ 
ties and inexpiable crimes, if the for¬ 
mer im^iend over us, or the latter have 
a place in any British bosom ; but at 
the same time we cannot conceal that 
symptoms of this mania, and dtis in¬ 
sensate love of revolution, are discern¬ 
ible in the. conduct and avowed doo 
trines of various of our popular leaders 
and {heir dupes. It is unfortunate 
that neither ffle demonstrated fiillacy 
ifisjpe^eabiUty of cermih fhvout^d 
nor a long series of inji^ 
(Qt^^efpience of tiiese errone- 
lip!^: viriill open Hlie, eyes of 
" poHfi«s.‘ Ji^ny 
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if they had not witnessed the horrors 
of the reign of terror,-—and as if the 
drama of the'revolution had been but 
an imaginary spectacle invented by 
a hypochondriac. ITieso men coin- 
jlassed lieaven and earth to overthrow 
the monarchy and uproot the religious 
establishments ofFnuice. They suc¬ 
ceeded. ITiey murdered their king, 
confiscated the revenues of the church, 
robbed the national creditor, denuded 
the nobles of tlicir titles and estates, 
violated all legal covenants, seized the 
funds of charitable institutions, abo¬ 
lished the Christian Sabbatli, and 
having placed an unblushing strumpet 
on a desecrated altar, worshipped her 
as the goddess of Reason. The mock 
adorations of these monsters were not 
oi\Jy blasphemous—for this it was in- 
tAded they should b^—but they were 
degrading to huin;^intellect in the 
lowest state of barMrism. Theirs, in¬ 
deed, was a feast of blood — the tri¬ 
umph of guilt over innocence — the 
unhallowed orgies of demons, to which 
none but the greatest criminals were 
admitted, and over whom the most 
cruel, perfidious, and remorseless vil¬ 
lain that ever disgraced die human 
form, was Slone deemed qualified to 
jifeside. Those men — at leiist those 
of them who did not perish on the 
scaflbld, soon saw the effects of their 
own folly, hbisphemy, and crime. 
Public libeity perished in their hands 
—the press was silenced—the rights of 
the citizen were annihilated—the pa¬ 
triot died with the red cap on nis 
hc.a<l, rt la lanienie —the tri-colour 
waved over the guillotine — and tibe 
boasted freedom which these wretches 
conspired to establish on the ruins of 
the monarchy terminated in the most 
abominable slavery and tyranny that 
ever existed in the world. 

One would think that the experience 
of the past would cool the fanatmilei 
•of the surviving revoltttionii^ts, and iti- 
stil M^to their breasts more gcnerops 
principles. But no sudi diing. Thqse 
of them yrho still figure on tiii gtiige 
life, are, at this hour, pantihg m w: 
renewal of the scenes of t^eit ' 
and are as eager to jjiknge 
into anarchy as they srete fbi# 

The vision <m blodd, 


nage of the period, the fete of 
in propi^tiai tlteir coadjutoi^ have neiihei- chtisfi^ 
, , ^ ittot aee» the their vrild priftcin^cs, nOr altered 

ite btphdy vie^. 'They 

. public-—they still prai^ tlste doctrise 
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of equality—they still sigh, in thj pur^^se, so lon$^as^t is such hands, 

years of senility and dotage, for t it is mteTly useless and inefficient, 

realisation of their hopes* in the extir- Itf is, howceer, ,|by means of this 
pation of kingsy and the establishment che^ education that the principles of 
of their ideal commonwealth. thelirst French rewlution are so gene- 

If such sentiments still retain tliei# ra^ disseminatea all over England, 

hold upon the minds of men who Sjotland^nd Ireland. Therestletisand 

witnessed the horrors of the first Unprincipled Jacdliins who kindled the 

French revolution, can we be sur- flames ofiwar in £iuxii>l at that period, 

prised at seeing them countcnancecf had, and have to this day, i&eir ad- 

and embraced by younger politicians, mirers in this country. At this moment 

and disseminated all over Europethey are perhaps^ more numerous than 
Public opinion is, like the tide, al- ever; and the greatest misfortune of 

ways in motion, either ebbing or all is, that every commotion on the 

flowing. Lord Chancellor Brougham continent, eveiy abortive or successful 

tells us tliat education is advan- rebellion, every attempt made to over- 

cing, and that men are every day turn established institutions—no matter 

forming juster notions of civil go- hv what cause promoted, is sure to 

vemment. If by this is meant that inspire these patriots with new hojm 

more men read books tlian vras the ana fresh courage. The revolution of 

case fifty wars ago, we cordiafliy the three dai/s revived their, for some 

agree with Lord^Jroughatq. But if time, drooping spirits. When the 

he mean, that t^sc who read are Belgians revolted, their zeal was further 

better qualified to fulfil the duties of animated. * When the King of Saxony 

legislators, in framing laws for the abdicated his throne, they received a 

benefit of society, we arc at issjjue with new impetus; and when the Poles 

his lordship. There is certiutily more raisd'd tlic standard of revolt againsW 
information in the world among ccr- Russia, the delight ^ the French 

tain classes of society than ibrmerly, republicans was only exceeded* by 

ill the same way that there is more that of the English jacobins, who 

tea drank in England than formerly; considered their grand political mil- 

but as the drinking of tea docs iiqt Iciinium to be tjjose at hand, 

make a man a better tailor or weaver What may be the result of these 
tlian if he drank ale instead of tea, so sever.il convulsions on the continent, 


neither does the smattering of informa¬ 
tion which is so prevalent, the reading 
of cheap books, the learning of the 
itinerant schoolmaster, the pot-house 
lucubrations of the hireling of the Times 
newspaper, convert a tinker into a 
philosopher. Tlie information that is 
prevalent is of the most superficial 
kind imaginable. Its further spread 
may lead to important and beneficial 
results hereafter, but at present its 
eiiects are pernicious in the highest 
degree. It may make poor men dis- 
cipes of Carlisle and the “ devil's 
chaplain,"—it may make the aspiring 
ooekn^ a profound politician, embued 
widt all me learning of Hethering- 
toitfs tyvopenny newspaper, in Which 
4)6 losm classes—the confederacy of 
the . girndiop are instructed to pull 

dpWb the altar and the throne, and 
tb their own degmded level the 
halier classes. It may do this; it 
nttty be made the means of rendering 
edt^tlon a curse ^ thousands of 
and of poisoning the soarees 


we are not disposed at present to 
anticipate. One thing, however, is 
clear enough, namely, that they have 
a tendency to unsettle all ancient and 
established governments, excite dis- 
truH between tlie people and their 
rulers, inculcate the doctrine that 
monarchical government is inimical 
to the best interests of society, and is 
withal so feeble, tliat it only requires 
a demonstration on the part of the 
people to extinguish it for over, or at 
least place it on a basis similar to 
that of France, where the,, king is but 
the puppet in tlie Imnds of a foction, 
and aspires to no loftier a position 
than that of a chief m^jistrate, ready 
at a moment’s notice to surrender to 
tl|e* moh that crown which he holds 
bat as a tenant at wUt. * 

Sp fiu haue the principles of the old 
iwublict&i^ and revolutionary faction 
of fmvee previuied. There is at 

C sent an app&ifhnt cahn. They have 
the breese and the current witli 
them for a whole year. 
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qnanel has vet £eqp marked/out; 
they have been allowed to fomi and 
mature their projejjts without moKsta- 
lion; theyhave lecruitcd their armies, 
placed them on the.war establishment, 
and taken up a ve^ fonnidable wsi- 
tion-^ Therefore, why should they\ot 
be tranquil within, ind on tirms 
least affected dlnity with all neighbour¬ 
ing statlls ? 

But let us examine their situation 
a little more narrow^. Can France 
maintain her present vast military 
establishments without trenching too 
Ar on the resources of the kingdom ? 
The trade of France is certainly in a 
very depressed state; public credit is 
at an extremely low ebb; the three per 
cent stock is at 5?—it was as high.as 
80 under the old Bourbons. She must, 
therefore, in this slate of the finances, 
cither raise supplies by loan, or she 
must disband a moiety of her forees. 
The first expedient would Only give a 
temporary relief, inasmuch as it would 
incur an annual interest of about 6 per 
^^cent—a consuming and fatal rate of 
usance in tlfleSe times. Tlie second 
ex|[vdient would be highly impolitic, 
inasmuch as it would send two hundred 
thousand discontented men into the 
provinces, where their labour is not 
required, and where me places they 
once occupied as labourers are already 
filled up. i^thcr of these plans, if 
carried into e*ct, would in all proba¬ 
bility lead to a third revolution, which 
w'ould undoubtedly accelerate the Ate 
of Louis Philip. 

In the mean time France is life,set 
with other embaiTassments. The old 
leaven is actively at work. No expe¬ 
dition to Portugal—no new crusade 
to Africa—no mock alarms about the 
contemplated invasion of the Duchc-ss 
de Berry, attended by an old father 
fcotifessor,’bearing a bag of five-firanc 
will deter the jacobins from 
coibplmfng' the wbtK they jmve-taker 
in ,for die‘secfomd tifne. *nie 
'■'tbe'riablesse I— 
Louis Philiri, lobk to 
’ ds^s'/tdfe' ^l^dy »flm- 

a''c^p’ d'^itei ' !tn 
ifire; jprp- 

te''.ito||ieit bhomber j»; in 

^W‘yc^’il|(^i;''^ttctibn, itbd 'if is 

’isitweij to 


' a‘sitigie hour. 
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the peerage in France will be a 
fbnnidame increase of the national 
embarrassmsnts, a further decHne in 
die public ^securities, and an addi¬ 
tional blow at private and commercial 
credit. It wnll excite exasperation, 
if not disgu.st, in the minds of all the 
nobility in Europe. It will prove that 
the democrats of France retain all their 
Ancient antipathy to hereditary rights; 
and that, being powerful, they are 
determined to rule supreme. An 
indignity of this kind, inflicted witli- 
onl cause, and merely in furtlierance 
of die grand antimonarchical scheme, 
will be felt, and, we may add, will be 
resented as far as possible, wherever 
there is a hereditary nobility. And 
this is what the leading democrats 
desire above all things. The blow is 
.siruck not merely at their own noblesse, 
but at dje aristocracy of all Europe, 
"nie example is ..intended for their 
molestation—a sort of legacy for the 
patriots of foreign states—a hint upon 
which ,they may improve when au 
opportuflity occurs. 

It is ea.sy to foresee that all this 
must end in a general war, for which 
the entangled .state of other govern¬ 
ments, die«commotions which are but 
half smothered in Switzerland, the 
discontent which prevails in Holland, 
the difficulties that environ the ill- 
advised Leopold in the settlement of 
the affairs of Belgium, the designs of 
the French upon Portugal and St. Do¬ 
mingo, furni^m an abundance of mate¬ 
rials, all of an exceedingly combustible 
nature. But if these are insufficient, 
wc have Poland in rc.$erve to mkke 
the charm good. Ibere, in the very 
centre of Eurojre, are a btave and 
warlike people, long trampled upon 
and oppressed — die victims of per¬ 
fidious friends and of eonfederalM 
enemies—the liewers of wbod and Ae 
drawers of water to foreign jpottentat^, 
who dismeihbereti their whd and |aria4e 
• fhetr'*children slavds,-^ there we'see a 
'pkifile lighting with d^pehite ylfwr 
; for theip fedepebdmieeJ yf® 

fjrotn dsseirting ' w 

ahy tihitfg io dor With" the 
spirit tyhkh riervades 
only fehr is, such' ft Ilirill 

afford an opporitmi^ for ihe 
faction in France to malte ihe jisftiife 
their bam. Had there he^' a TqW 
admihistiatibb in Enghi^ 'u "'thw 
ih|ctariB,' foe 
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Itave alTorded never-ending themes | 3 r 
the display of Whig eloquence and 
Whig patriotism in f^your of this 
brave people. .The government would 
have been charged with’ apathy and 
indifference towards the Poles. They 
would have been arraigned in parlia¬ 
ment as cold-blooded accessories in 
the cruel war waged by Nicholas. But 
as Englisii patriotism ’pur excellence 
is at present in the ascendant, and tlie 
Whigs are seated on the Treasury 
bench, their philanthropy has lost its 
fervour—their oratory; like the wine 
at Holland House, is iced, and their 
cosmopolitan benevolence flows in an 
under current, unseen and unheard. 
We do not mention this in the way of 
complaint, but only to exhibit the pleas¬ 
ing consistency of the party. Tlie Polish 
question cannot be much affected eitl^r 
by their silence C||^ their pretended sym¬ 
pathy. Its ultimalKadjustment depends 
almost entirely on the Poles themselves. 
Constantine is dead, and there is now 
no ambition to gratify on his account. 
Diebitsch also has gone to hiaAccount, 
and the non-execution of his insolent 
threats can now be no reproach to the 
emperor. Tlie only obstacles to a 
satisfactory and honourable peace will 
perhaps be found in the intrigues of 
France, and the dependence wliil^h 
the Polish leaders place upon French 
promises. If the French can find no 
otlici- means of interfering in foreign 
quarrels, in order to employ those 
armies which they will soon find it 
difficult, if not dangerous, to maintain 
at home, the affairs of Poland are 
sufficienlly inviting for all tlic purposes 
of invasion and aggrandisement. If 
they wish to march forth in order to 
remodel the governments of Europe, 
this contest offers a fair pretext, of 
which they will not be slow to avail 
themselves. But as y» the crisis is 
nqi. ripe. Much has to be done at 
))pma tn preparing the way, 

.Bi^t let ,us leave these speculations,* 
tuvl k. the effi^ts of the last 

..revolution bt this volatile people upon 
.:th«\a|N^ra of,.t^^land. when Liml 
power, .hewfoupd the 
t^er the excitement 
I the tpuhph of tlie t&ree dtm, 

tpe , ip Ifeihertan^s, me 

oqmt^ons in CSer^aiiv and Swiuar- 

, ap4 tV ^ Ke 

^ carry On the biduness 

yray; 

hie alihe df its 


finaAcial and coAimercial concerns, 
bluil&ered at evfery step,* covered their 
ma^r and themselves witli public 
derjsion, encountefbd defeat upou de¬ 
feat in the House of C!ommoris, and 
wlasn on the ver/ brink of destruc- 
ti«m as a ministry, they giasped at 
tile dangirous alternative, in orfler to 
mamtaiii their places,#of agitating the 
country on the question oJ parlia¬ 
mentary reform. 

To a moderate measure of reform, 
upon just and conservative principles, 
in which the riglits of properly, the 
privileges of corporations,and the burg¬ 
age and long-recognised hcreditaiy 
rights of individuals should be re¬ 
spected, few men—certainly a very 
small majority in cjflier house — would 
have objected. Tlie accession of Lord 
Grey to \»ower, at a juncture when an 
imperious minister, equally ignorant 
and unprincipled, had rendered liimself 
generally .odious, was considered an 
auspicious event; and as no man dis¬ 
puted his talents, the utmost confidence 
was reposed in his measures. Ne ver 
was a minister more-ipopular at tlRT* 
couimenccmcut of his career; a large 
majority, in both houses of parliament 
were favourably disposed towards him; 
the nation anxiously looked forward 
to his repairing the errors of his pre¬ 
decessor; they anticipated some change 
in that policy which Canning intro¬ 
duced, of which Peel was enamoured, 
and whicli it was thought the Duke of 
^^^llington persisted in merely because 
he neither understood it nor was better 
adi'ised. Lord Grey, however, made 
no such attempt; he neither inquired 
into the causes of the national discon¬ 
tent or die distress of the agricultural 
labourers, nor did he propose any 
measures of relief or alleviation. He 
contented himself with enforcing the 
law with a degree of rigour rarely 
known in England, and whicli after¬ 
wards he found ft expedient to mitigate. 
He promised retrenchment > but he in¬ 
creased the sending army. He pledged 
himself to reducti, as mr as j^sible, 
the public burdens; but the first 
bu4get IcffJUird Altborp proposed^ an 
alteratioo .m some respects, hut vi^ 

. tusiUy an: h$ 2 rease of taxes. In ^ort, 
at tfie very outset, I«rd Grey disap¬ 
pointed dte bcfies of the natiop; his 
mfasure.<f a .lamentalfie failure; 
ana tbsy w'etie, for the roost pai^ with- 
dmwR almost as; sopn .ajt pabposed. 
This timber duties werb dei&tea, dib 
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wine duties were jStered, the transfer 
tax, the steam^boat tof, and the iipws- 
’l)a^r duties, were withdrawn. 

Under such cifbumstances it |was 
impossible for any ministry to carry on 
the aflair.s of the coiiftry. Parliam. 
the pre.ss, and public opinion, were 
againSt them. Out*they imist 
inevitably gona, hac^they not brought 
lbrward% .some project calculated to 
airest popular ])rejudiccs, and force 
its way upon the attention of the na¬ 
tional represenlativeift Tliis, a.s we 
said before, was Parliamentaiy Reform. 

Now let it be considered, that the 
lime chosen for this appeal to popular 
feeling was tliat when (be highest ex¬ 
citement wa.s produced, not only in 
this country, but g}l over Europe, by 
the revolutionary movements we have 
already described. It was a time 
when the people were suffering severe 
distress, and the i^icultmlil labourers, 
driven to despair, were plundering 
their employers by day, and setting 
fire to their stack-yards and out-houses 
by night. Tliis surely was not* the 
TBne to encouKige any thing like a 
revolutionary feeling, or inculcate the 
doefrine, by virtue of a reform bill, 
that all their misfortunes had their 
origin in the profligacy and corruption 
of the bon>ugfamongers,<nd the venality 
of parliaments. A wise minister, no 
matter how anxious to improve the 
institutions of the country, would, at 
suclk a crisis, have paused before be 
invoked the prejudices and around 
the passions of the populace. He 
would hare chosen a calmer moment 
to make his appeal to electors smuggling 
witli embarrassments, unable in many 
instances to meet their engagements 
or maintain their credit, intoxicated 
by the levelling principles of France, 
dreaming of the abrogation of tithes, 
the repeal of taxes, and the compulsory 
reduction of rents. Bpt die noble 
prendfflr had.; alreadf »pped of the 
sweets of and his thirteen rela- 
^dled on the ctftuntry, ex- 
claiaiis^ calamity is pn^smble 
lid^lli^^liosbg par en^umentsF • 
a new eohstittf- 
btiodiat^d 'td the 
;'Co(int«on8., ftaiiee 'Was 
'tTenth 

. ^^'“ecbi^'ofa'fepr'day^ 

ei jbe etbense ofsonte inockflgMng, 
.and a' -blopiliihied. 
' .■ -*- - yi’dbe^ed 


folmed in the second part, and suffered 
in* the third. But Lord Grey’s revo¬ 
lutionary bill*embraced higher objects, 
and a much more extensive system of 
reform, lhan’any contemplated at the 
time, or enforced by the mob of Paris. 
The franchise in France was indeed 
extended, but it was confined to per¬ 
sons of property. The revolution mere 
led to the dethronement of the reigning 
sovereign, but it conferred no addi¬ 
tional privileges on the common people. 
Our revolutionary bill, however, was, 
or we should rather say u, a thousand 
times more democratic and revolution¬ 
ary in its objects. It inverts every 
principle which regulates the balance 
of power between the manufacturing 
and landed interests. It makes the 
manufacturing mob supreme. It con¬ 
fix almost unlimited power upon the 
huxtering interest—pives to the keeper 
of a gin-shop, a cVfeap beer-shop, the 
tenant of a brothel, the inhabitant 
householder of a house of ill fame, 
a right to vote, which it withholds from 
the industrious mechanic and labourer. 
It gives the minister, or certain mem¬ 
bers of the privy council whom he has 
the power to nominate, the absolute 
control in the elections of fifty or sixty 
of the smaller boroughs. It preserves to 
tSe greater number of Whig nominees 
all the interest they at present possess in 
various boroughs, while it fleeces Tory 
nominees of every vestige of influence. 
It retiuns to the Bedford and Fitz- 
william family Tavistock and Malton, 
while it robs the Duke of Newcastle of 
Boroughbridge, and Lord Lonsdale of 
Appleby. It preserves Caine to Lord 
Lansdowne, and Morpeth to Lord Car¬ 
lisle, while it takes Corfe Castle from 
Mr. Bankes,and Aldebuigh from Lord 
Hertford. 

But let us*escape from die details. 
They exhibit throu^out examples of 
the blackest injustice. If they ever 
pass into a lawj, they Svill p!ac« the 
Sovereign power “entire^ in me hands 
of the democracy; The biff is k mike 
sweeping peawrc of revoluticm 
that so designated vthieki has 
in FranasS'-’ Xt, ^ fact, ^iveS ''h ' 

stab to the rhbaarehyxit diSprir^ 
aristoQ^ of all pbnerj; it 
throne ^ufiie defericel^ssj it 
the king to the rank tffa c^Wiipi’ht 
the sdiSionsj it violate 

principle of thh cphaiitutfOii tshkh Ms 

mt houses of parM&t lir % iMl 
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position ; and it must lead to 
repeal of every wholesome law, indik- 
pensable for the preservation of agri¬ 
culture and commerce, add ultimately 
to the extinction of the peerage. . 

The demonstrations of the last few 
mouths sltew that the people of thi^ 
country are close imitators of their 
Gallic neighbours. The lower classes 
are arrayed against the higher, and th(^ 
hatred for rank, title, and property, is 
as general here as it is on the otljev 
side of the chaimel. The credit and 
obligations of the country would not 
be safe for a single day after tlic pass¬ 
ing of this bill. It tramples upon pri¬ 
vate rights, and must therefore lead to 
public spoliation. And all this is 
liaxarded to conciliate what is called 
jniblic opinion in a moment of excite¬ 
ment, and maintain a ministry jn 
power, which, from its incompetenc'y 
and ignorance, is"* unworthy of public 
confidence. The measure occupies the 
whole attention of the legislature at a 
time when Holland is remonstrating in 
the strongest language agains^«our de¬ 
crees of arbitration, is charging us with 
perfidy, and arming herself to dispute 
those arrangements which wc liad made 
to prorpote party views, and place an 
unfortunate prince upon atluone, who 
has no pretensions whatever to the ter¬ 
ritory he is instructed to claim, and 
w'hich we have rashly guaranteed, with¬ 
out the consent .of the aggrieved party. 
These acts of fi)lly must lead to future 
embarrassments. France, under the 
able diplomacy of M. De Talleyrand, 
has very warily miule herself no party 
to these arbitrary armngements, and 
she is consequently in a condition to 
take advantage of them. Tlie affairs 
of Belgium are not yet settled. We 
much deceive ourselves if we think 
that the Dutch will surrender their 
claim upon the revenues of their re¬ 
volted province; and we are still more 
deceived if we imagine that the Bel- 
giana wiU £wer consmit to recognise 
debt for which they are justly re¬ 
sponsible, unless compelled., while, 
SIP atten^ting to purge 
tIiSiljkiwie eWrmonts, aft^.the. man- 
of CrpiriweU, and enlist every po- 
oftm inca- 

p^le ministry, our foreign relations 
are :tiegl^ited or mismanaged, Portn¬ 
oi haS peased any longer to be a 
^]ony of England, the Americans 
hsiye D{^pme tlm carriers in the, l^lack 
Canada op the eve ofre^lt, 


and the colonists oJ the Cape of Good 
Hope are doomed to destruction. Our 
whole policy is impotent and unnn.- 
tional; and no groater proof of our 
feebleness is required than the simple 
fact, that we are r^y to avenge any 
paSry mistake committed by Portugal, 
wmle wg shrink^from remonstrating 
with* Russia, and* from^ demanding to 
know on what g/ounds France is fit¬ 
ting out new armaments, in order to 
maintain her settlement on the northern 
coast of Africa. , Should a war break 
out, Algiers will be an important an¬ 
chorage for French cruisers. In short, 
the a.spect of European politics is ex¬ 
ceedingly gloomy ; and never wa.s 
England so ill prepared to assume 
that position wliidi formerly belonged 
to her, as the arbitress of foreign states 
and the mistress of the seas. 


Louis Philip's Speech. 

Just as the above was concluded, 
the speech of his majesty Louis Philip, 
at the ojiening of the QJjambers, caiiW 
to hand. It is certainly an extraordi¬ 
nary docvimcnt,—“ full of wise SUws 
and modem instances,”—quite as pro¬ 
lix as the last speech of our most gra¬ 
cious sovereigi\ William the Fourth, 
and seasoned witli sucli a share of 
gasconade as must be gratifying to 
every liberal. But after an attentive 
perusal of its contents, we see nothing 
to alter, refotm, or amend, in, the fore- 
gbihg observations. The question con¬ 
ceiving the abolition of the peers is 
alluded to in a cautious and guarded 
manner. 11 is enough for our aigument 
that it is alluded to. Ilis majesty has 
of course taken care to shew to foreign 
monarchs, or what, perhaps, is nearer 
the truth, lias taken care to represent 
to foreim monarchs, that the propo¬ 
sition did not originate with him, 
that he reluCtamiy acquiesces in its 
discussion, which drciunstances’cmd 
the ** wnuies of the natioii,. enH^kt^med 
by experienpe, and mAwed hp time/* 
ha/e forced oponldsi. T^e die, thare- 
may be considem^ as di8t;i.aikd 
all that we have anticipated relative it? 
the arisipexsiby of France, ind pe con¬ 
sequences. of so :flt^mnt m^.outrage 
upon hereditary rights, Is ab^t to be 
realised. . ,r , 

His majesty next alludes to the state 
of France^ in the following style, worthy 
only of kpag Axtptpqiiiies 
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Since the revolution in July, France 
has resumed tjie place ito which was 
entitled. Nothing, for the future, shall 
wrest it from her. ((Query, Waterloo 1) 
At ,no former period was her independ¬ 
ence better guaranmed. Our National 
Guards, equal to awniea—our ammes, 
the ^orthy deposituries of mir ancwnt 
glory, will defend Itiis inddpciid^iictt, 
as thei) formeriy vrjitecled peace and 
liberty .Ui 

Again, 

" Europe is to-day ^onvincfd oftlio 
honesty of our intentions, and of the 
sincerity of our wishes for tlie mainte¬ 
nance of peace; but it is convinced also 
of our strength, and U knows how we can 
support a war, if we are driven to it by 
unjust aggressions,"^ 

Both of these paragraphs are intended 
as threats. The citizen king, pointing 
to his vast armies, and knowing well 
how eager they are to fin^ employ¬ 
ment, tells foreign nations to consider 
their numerical force, and — beware ! 
He intimates his intention to maintain 
•>4Le$e armies, j|pspite the shattered and 
distracted state of trade and commerce 
—despite the acknowledged “ suffering 
of the present crisis,” until there shall 
be a general disarming throughout 
Europe. There can, therefore, be no 
mistake on this point. France will 
maintain her armies (if she can) while 
there is a standing army in Austria to 
overlook Italy—in Russia, to keep 
the Ottomans in check, or overawe 
Poland—in Holland and Prussia?* to 
protect tlieir own frontiers. Therj is 
no chance, then, of tiiesc aimies being 
reduced: the consequences are obviou.s. 

In the last part of the first paragraph 
his .majesty eulogises the national 
guari^ and the armies of France, for 
having formerly protected peace and 
Uharty l”^ 

To what n^od does his majesty 
alludo? “ Formerly’' must surely 
me^ under the late or earlier dynas¬ 
ties% cpmpUment, we‘ should &ink, 
not int^d If they 
did. protect penee and u- 

happens U ^at, at Uye 
they are differ^tly 
.Uaddr a sovdtei^ called 
A revolutioiu , 



Of the United States of America his 
ajesty is pleased to observe: We 
should endeavour to jjraw closer those 
bonds of friendship, so ancient and so 
natural, which lihited France and the 
JJnited States of Nortli America.” 
Ancientf indeed ! these estates arc hut 
a weed of yesterday—the bond of 
union was the revolution. France 
^ever had any other connexion with 
these states; and that was dissolved 
when the one power became an inde¬ 
pendent republic, 'and the other retro¬ 
graded into imperial despotism, in 
which the freedom of the press, and 
every trace of public liberty, were 
utterly extinguished. But we may not 
be hypercritical. Perhaps by the term 
“ ancient,” his majesty means any thing 
that occurred previous to the three 
days. 

* The latest piece of jntelligence which 
his majesty commynicated to his as¬ 
sembled peers and deputies was, that 
the French fleet had captured that 
of Portugal, and that the revolutionary 
flag of P,aris was floating on the walls 
of Lisbon, Well! this is a conquest! 
Poor Don Miguel is hunted down by 
’ all the valorous and magnanimous 
power.s of Europe; and Portugal, which 
is termed tfie ancient ally of England, 
with whom we have traded upon ad¬ 
vantageous terms for several centuries, 
is in all probability doomed to be a 
province of France. And has it come 
to this ? But nHmporte, 

As to the notions of Louis Philip 
with respect to the mucb-talked-of 
principles of non-interference, let the 
reader take the following, in his own 
words, as specimens;— 

1st. “In accordance with sny re¬ 
quest^ the troops of the Emperor of 
Austria have evacuated the ^man 
states!” 

2d. “A sanguinaiy and obstuiq,te 
struggle is prolonged in Poland. X 
have feU hound to hasten the 
ttim of a. After having oftered my 
mediation, I have provoKM that of 
great powers J!” ^ 

This eertdnly is jj|jite imperial ; 
io nis ba^fost gmndilau 
quence, never soared fttghec. , , , 

We do not see any ftiing elm in dm 
speech worth cornddemtion.' 
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In whatever iJk>int ofjvicw we regard 
it, this is really and truly an age of 
wonders. Like the kaleidoscope, it 
is a thing of ^dless variety, ft 
is not only pregnant with mighty 
events but with, strange ones, that 
put calcidation at a discount. You 
are quietly sipping your tenth turn- 
bler of punch, at the commencement 
of which you believed that the tem¬ 
ple of Janus was shut, and suddenly 
the horn of the postman announces 
that three kingdoms, two republics, 
and a grand duchy, arc revolution¬ 
ized on the continent; that soap is 
up ; and the funds have fallen hftecn 
per cent. Since this “ old cloak 
was new”, we have witnessed the 
rise, progress, exaltation, humilia¬ 
tion, exile, death, dissection, and bu¬ 
rial of Napoleon. We have seen the 
Indian jugglers swallowing swords 
as fast as Jeremy Diddler ever bolted 
hard-boiled eggs; the Iris]) giant 
demolishing mountains of*loaf and 
pyramids of beefsteak; and Ann 
Moore, the fasting w^oman of Tut- 
bury, living, chamclion-like, on 
Coleridge's ” blessed air »f heaven 
Prince Ilohenloe gulling the public 
with mo.st Catholic miracle|p; and 
Joanna Southcote gulling herself and 
Dr. Richard Recce with tlie hopes 
of a young Shiloh, when blown up 
with the Idathsomeness of a mortal 
disease. We have seen raw-boned 
Spurzheim thundering out his mag- 
niloqdenl organization of lumps and 
bumps, murdering the King's Eng¬ 
lish to promote " the cause of phi¬ 
losophy all over the world,” and 
dislocating the jaws of admiring dis- 
ciptes in the vain attempt at pro¬ 
nouncing new words of nineteen syl¬ 
lables'; an,4 forehead of Spring 
Imeadi^ mto s.^^iintry organization 
in ,ith hbnr. We have, s^ 
^ Wpaory 

^ hJs pocket ; and ’ the, ^A^merican 
boy,, ^orge.B|ddor». win a fendy 

vision jif^he lips 
■ ;nf,l)er ,tn|c6rs'i| ^d Jilftthias .Scnnrr 

o)f.,hia,ato-, 
We llav&,B^h,r|ifpaah Boaz, 
Jast of,, the l^agi.” fry,eggs in 


the crown of his Jaeaver; and Ingil- 
by charm pistol bullets to the point 
of his sword. Vie have seen O'Con- 
rwll turn Irelancr u{)side down, " all , 
ijy the fpwer ofJiis jaw;” and flunt. 
'passing over inoimtj^ins of roasted 
corn and lakes b? blacking, j^wetter 
than the Admiral’s bilge-water,” 
speechify himself into St. Stephen's. 

We have seen, Wellington peel his 
colleague to the skin, and, like Paddy 
from Cork, make him button his 
coat behind; while the said Peel, 
not to be outdone as a ” Wizard 
vilde," transmogrified, with their 
c'/es open, one half of the represen¬ 
tatives of the whole people of Gregt 
Britain and Ireland, in parliament 
assembled, into rats. Ask ye who 
they are ? , 

•“ These ara the rats ^at cat the malt 
That lay in the liuuse that Jack built.” 

But, after all, it is the reading 
public who have the gjpatest reasOIT^ 
to be astonished. The schoolmaster 
has been so thoroughly abroad, fiiat 
now there are as many masters as 
scholars; all are in the act of teach¬ 
ing. 'llie barljcr touches the smith 
the noble art of elocution ; the smith 
discourses to the baker most elo¬ 
quently of political economy, free 
trade, the growth of corn, and the 
glut of markets. The baker sees'** 
disastrous signs in the times, and 
wishes he had only for a day the 
management of the helm of state, 
fit "pilot to weather the storm;” 
and proves to the greengrocer, as 
surely as that thirteen cabbies 
make the devil's dozen, that France 
will be a republic " ere these shoes 
are old.” The greengrocer smites 
the soul of the tmlor Hvitb threkts 6f 
invasion, conjures him to be a fftt- 
^ triot, and bids him - think bf Mil- ' 
tiadfis; the ^ikir, in tuim, h&ying a 
taste for the fine Mts, begs/^e sb^-, 
maker's (;^did 'q|»iBioin(, ct/RapInaiil 
as^an artiot. The shdemakkf ho;^^ 
yet .to .■«hfeW''.the:wbrld;-'itiiiSt'' MBldn '» 
•waaen-me^e/lhymsfcer,*' and thais,iPe-, 
radue .pale ’its iheFefitbal 

fires” before his, proj^dx^ epic of 
the Manehe»t(^ hitmetre, or the Field 


a Bubble and Sqitei^; or, A fbw lAdlefulls from (he Berii's Puiick^'Bowl. ' 
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of Pclerloo; and Slopes his friend, quack; but you •will find him a com- 
thc sweep, is^assiduohs in the study pound of all these, am quilmsdam 

of Cohbett’s Grammar. Authors who aliis. He will cither preach it you 

were of old, in Ihc^days of yicele and like the Apostle Paul, or sing it you, 
Addison, as rare A wolves in Eng- after the manner of Bottom the 

land, lamas in Egy>t, black swans ^eaver, “ as if it ■were any nightin- 

« in India, or mermaids any whete, gale.” ^ 

are now " plenty ^ hlacl^errics*”^ Askest thou, 0 lector benevolo, at 
" thick as metes that people \he whom the harmless lightning of our 
Bun’.s UiRams." Vou cannot turn a ^tire glances ? Surely not. For 
corner of the street but you jostle a yon cannot possibly be ignorant of 
poet, or stagger a political economist three fourths of the writers of an 
in his calculations. ‘Doctors chatter age, in which, despite of radicals and 
in dog-latin j and the thief, with his reform, it is your happy privilege to 
hand in your breeches pocket, quotes live. 

greek, and cries Eureka. Far from disapproving of the plan. 

In Queen Anne’s time all the pro- however, it has our heartiest com- 
fessed wits of the age might be cn- mendation and patronage. We are 
circled with a pennyworth of whip- fond of fun and frolic, and no parties 
cord, and the literary amateur might for these equal to a pic-nic. Ye 
catch them tout cnseinhle by an even- Gpds ! W'hat a feast! Elysium on the 
ing peep into Button's or 'Will’s ^ass under the summer trees. In 
Coffee House ; and, evmi so late as one corner of the picture Pan gallo- 
Goldsmith’s, a haunch of venison pading with Pomona, and Venus 


was lure enough to congregate the 
greater portion of the gems in art 
^^and science around a dinner tabje at 
iRe St. Jaman. But now you can- 
no^ peep your head into a'tolerably 
filled drawing-room without suffer¬ 
ing in the ceremony of an introduc¬ 
tion to Mr. Drj'boncs, the author of 
an essay on Population ; to the Rev. 
Mr. Mumbletext, the sermon writer; 
to Mr. Hempseed, the agriculturist; 
Mr. Changeabout, the essayist; Mr. 
*, Footlights, tile player; Mr. Sneer, 
the critic; and Bombastes, the poet; 
" gentlemen all,'" the flowers of the 
age, the pinks of perfection, ^ the 
wonder of foreigners, and, not less 
so, of their own " numerous small 
families." 

But this is not all. Shakspeare, 
honest ma-a, never thought of wri¬ 
ting a lay sermon—nor Milton a 
treatise on gunnery—nor Spenser an 
essay on patent mouse-traps. Arch¬ 
bishop Tillotson nlver speculated on 
optics; nor 'did Sir T^c Newton# 
Ovisri .itfesiupt 4 fall with Homer at 
the Our living great men are 

uf the 'Hybrid spefeies; Jhey 
statesmen, poets, poUti- 
Meysj , dramatists, histo- 

, M#gs, all thin^ j vine " sin- 
' rolled into one,'’' so 

to malce out eighty-one Jtai- 
,,,, ; They defy efuaMfication., You 
l^mninatus, that 

oja/dpquarian, or a 


•waltzing ■ft’ith limping Vulcan, the 
Graces and the Furies at reels witli 
six Bi»tj.sh grenadiers, and light- 
heeled Mercury dancing a pas seul, 
to the tune of *" the Devil among the 
Tailors.” Then as for the eata¬ 
bles, there arc roast-goose, and iced 
creams, turtle and tripe, oranges and 
omelets, radishes and ratifia biscuit, 
hare gond howtowdics, chops and 
cheese, cutlets and cowheel, with 
beef and greens, veal and vinegar, 
mutton and mustard, pork and pota¬ 
toes ; and as for the drinkables, you 
have every thing liquid, that ever 
*' crossed the craig” of man—except 
water. We are gourmands in litera¬ 
ture, and not only are not afraid of 
mixtures, even without |)eptic per¬ 
suaders, but al'ways know of our 
dishes that— 

“ The higher they're pej^red, the surer 
to please." 

It is no wonder therefore that •we 
have found a feast of .soul in the vo¬ 
lume spread before us. It is a com¬ 
plete hodge-pod^e—a ruly, poly, 
gammon and spbaM o. Towards a 
classification of its rontents we sHidl 
not haSard au attempt. * We ^||dl 
only say, that the reader, who 
find nothing to his palate undu its 
^es, must eithpr be Smellffmgus 
Redivivus, or the editor of the Glas¬ 
gow newspaper, who disicovered the 

Great Unknowp in petticQfttii. 

We shall, as a specitaeo,* |l«ns- 
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cribe the first page of the tabl« of 
contents.—" 1. llints for sea-ba¬ 
thers. 2. Scene from,Mary Queen 
of Scots, a tragi-comedy. 3. On the 
disjunctive properties of the con¬ 
junction ami, in a letter to the late 
Horne Tooke. 4. Easy remedy for 
the poor laws, addres^^cd to the se¬ 
cretary of the Board of Ordnance. 
5. The pocket-pistol, a dirge. (?. 
Comparison of India with Iceland, 
with thoughts on climate. 7. Epis¬ 
tles to Ncate the pugilist, and Je¬ 
remy Bentham of Lincoln's Inn. 8. 
Jacob Trundle, a tale founded on 
fact. 9. On Boston’s Fourfold Stato, 
and the Pilgrim’s Progress. 10. 
'fhe death dirge of the Edinburgh. 
11. Tractate on the stature of the 
Antediluvians, read in the Antiqua¬ 
rian Society. 12. On cigar smut^ 
iiig. 13. Heads of a speech deliver¬ 
ed at a general meeting of the Anti¬ 
slavery Society. 14. Emma of Trot¬ 
ter-lane, a cockney romance. 15. 
Disquisitions on Billingsgate and 
Blarney. 16. On the progFess of 
knowledge. 17. On the Chinese 
poet, Qu ?” 

Here is a farrago with a ven¬ 
geance, and the first question that 
naturally arises in the mind is, who 
the deuce can possibly be the au¬ 
thor? This leads us to the fast of 
our preliminary remarks. 

We have much reason to fear that 
this is not the golden, but the bra¬ 
zen age, (testibus Satan Montgo¬ 
mery, Cobbett, and St. John Long); 
yet strange it is, that, admitting 
this Corinthian supposition, there 
should be such a fondness for ano¬ 
nymity. In some cases the mystery 
has been kept up with considerable 
Belfdeuial and effect; as in the per¬ 
sons who robbed the Greenock bank, 
the author of Waverley, and the 
murderer of Begbie, whom we yet 
cannot believe to be our excellent 
odd gifted contributor, Mr. Hogg; 
b|it really, in the case before us, the 
is so thm, that the reader will 
ran no risk o^being burned for a 
visard, who, after reading nine pa¬ 
ges, in which he thrice encounters 
Mm. M'Wirter, and other sutlers of 
the Tipperary Rangers, exclaims to 
hina^lf, Idnd enough to be overheard 
byj'' !^e 'flunky—*" Odoherty Bedivi- 
"i^ns i h&! my old campaigner, have 
at tts againi^ 

We have sold before, and we re¬ 


peat it, that yfd feci ,a delicacy in 
noticing any work written by an 
avowed and staiych supporter of 
liegina. But nmiiy circumstances 
concur to make u| alter our minds on 
tlie present occihion. In the first 
place, w£ are induced to notiev this 
volume, from oui* zeal for its success, 
w hich originatesiri ouf sinccrq,friend- 
ship for the author. In the second 
place, we cannot resist the pleassxnt 
temptation of informing him, that, 
as a whole, it is quite worthy of his 
great and diversified powers, and 
probably will be accounted not only 
by the existing reading public, but 
by admiring posterity, as one of the 
brightest gems in the coronet of O’Do¬ 
herty’s glory, llrirdly, because the 
innate and invincible modesty of the 
author might have otherwise prevent¬ 
ed the world from knowing to whom 
they W'ere indebted for this rich gib- 
Ict-jiic. Fourthly, because we think it 
may be beneficial in recommending 
Uie accompIishedAdjutant to the elec¬ 
tors ■•of Preston, where it is undauwR 
stood to be his intentidh to oppose 
Mr. Hunt on the hustings at next 
election ; and, lastly, that we may 
the sooner bring it to a new edition, 
on the title-page of which we implore 
the author to inscribe liis celebrated 
name ; and also, for the general bene¬ 
fit of readers, more especially of the 
fair sex, to prefix the admirable en¬ 
graving of his portrait, painted to 
acct^ipany llaydon’s Napoleon, in 
which he is represented in his cham¬ 
ber in the Blue Boar, at Battersea, 
his hair on end, and his " eye in a 
fine phrenzy rolling,” in the act of 
dictating to an amanuensis that tre¬ 
mendous thunder and lightning scene 
w'hich excited such a commotion in 
the galleries, daring the performance 
of his celebrated tragedy of Akicander 
M’Pherson, or thg Black Revenge, 

It is next to impossible to give any 
•connected account of a book which 
sets the unities at defiance, and bolds 
arrangement at a discount. We might 
as well teach consistency to Mr. 
Pert, or moderation to Mr. O’Con¬ 
nell; count th|i horns of the moon, or 
number the sands of the ocean; for 
it is a stron| exc®ptioato Mr. Words¬ 
worth’s famous frinciple of " simi¬ 
litude in dissimilitude,"—sometimes 
resembles an egg, and Mmetimes an 
oyster—-and requires the utmost 
stretch of bur faith to believe it the 
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production of a single^ien. When we 
recollect, however, the aurora-bore¬ 
alis intellect to wl^ch we owe it, all 
doubts vanish as fest as a sharp-set 
debtor before a catmpole. 

For these reasons, our excerpts 
shaU»be made entirely at frandom, 
and on the principle of the Sortef 
Virgiikijia:. Ine vnlame opens before 


us at p. 7C. “ Elegj' on the demise of 
Napoleon.” The author has done 
better things# but nothing can drop 
from his pen without a something of 
the divine ^irit; but he has fought 
ilgainst the hero of his stanzas with 
too sincere an elFort, perhaps, ever to 
be able to hymn him eon amove. We 
the three first:— 



“ ’Tis over!—the spirit hath fled, 

That kept tlie wide world in amaze ; 

Lik6 a pine-tree all withered and dead; 

Like a comet all sliorn of its rays. 

Oh! uho could have omened of yore, 

When that comet blazed fierce thro’ the sky. 
That its circuit so soon should be o’er,— 

That, ’mid shadow and shame, it should die;— 
That the glory which blinded all eyes that it met, 
Itfhazc should decline, and in darkness should set! 


I,ike an arrow that twangs A om the bow, 

To ascend the blue depths of the sky, 

Passes over the cloud’s snowy brow, 

And )n«cks the vain gaze of the eye,— 

Like the eagle that miglitily soars 

On the far-bearing wings of the blast. 

Till earth <ind its vanishing shores 

Have reccdeil, like things of the past,— 

Wert thoii, dread Napoleon, tiow lulled to thy rest, 
’Mid uii isle of the main, with a stone on thy breast. 


With thy thunders did tremble the wyrUl, 

And thrones at thy bidding did bow ; 

Atlfl thy banner wherevcr*unfurled, 
flhone triumphantly still to o’erthrow. 

Like a tree from the front of the steep. 

Looking down o’er the forests afar; 

Like dark Tenerifib, shooting up from the deep, 

That kisses its feet with a jaf; 

So proud didst tholf) rise o’er the kingdoms of earth. 

While they crouched at tliy feet, joining trembling with mirth.” 


Every one is aware, from bis occa¬ 
sional erudite contributions to the 
Fhreign Review, of the Adjutant’s ex¬ 
tensive acquaintance with German 
literature; and, in some of his sket¬ 
ches, he has shewn as intimate a 
knowledge of its peculiar spirit, as 
either Monk Lewie, Mrs. Shelley, or 
the late Dr. Polidori. But surely ij^ 
reqqh^ the most di|;nl!ficd and unhe- 
trust in his own powers, 
ajm tl^ most implicit lenity on the 
the public, to have induced 
him to i^e publication of the fbliow- 
i^ of a projected romance: 

ofmvs'deblungs. 

^ "■ OHAWlSS MRST.' . ,' 

man" maSlhg„.his enteincc into 
the Vlwut clothes on bis 

. th his head, or more cx- 

to phrase it, without either intel¬ 


lect or breeches, it might be naturally 
enough supposed that each age would be 
the exact counterpart of the other. But 
this is far from being the case: history, 
both authentic and fkbulous, assures us of 
the feet; and the man, born five hundred 
years ago, were he to inake his appearance 
in civilized society at the present day, say 
at a meeting at the Refuge for the Desti¬ 
tute, would not only find his manners a 
Btde uncouth for even such a meridian, but 
his dress and language considerably anti- 
bmmmelish and andqnateA 
** The adventures which I now purpose 
to relate for the amusement—may 1 say 
the amazement of society?—^baving their 
date, considerably retrograde in point of 
time, I deemed it a duty imperiously re¬ 
posed in me to mritc the . preceding ob¬ 
servation, liest some festklfons ritadeiWnot 
a mmioront of the AntSquaifeu Soriqty— 
might for a moment suppose that,<l was 
depicting fictitiousmodes m life,.events 
of very rare, if of possible occurrence, and 
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liopG thus at once to satisfy his doubts, and 
vindicate my own fidelity as a chronicler. 

“ The sironj; Castle of Muitderlungs 
was in no respect particjjlarly worthy of 
remark, farthei than for its somewhat 
singular situation. It was not planted like 
the fortress of Gibraltar, or like the Castles 
of Dumbarton, Stirling, and Edinbur^i, 
on a rock: on the contrary, the adjacent 
country, for at least forty miles round, was 
s(s flat as the back of your hand, without a 
single tree or vestige of cultivation. Tra¬ 
dition, that hoary chronicler, informs us, 
that the ancestors of the family had taken 
up their abode there in troublesome times, 
from the not improbable conviction that 
nobody would ever think of plundering a 
desert, and that if any body of iiusur- 
gents should ever dream of marching a- 
gainst the Castle, they would infallibly 
perish of famine, or ])rohiibly eat one an- 
trther before they reached its gates. Castle 
Mundcriungs itself consisted of a huge 
round tower, one hundred and fifty’fret 
liigh, Iniilt of Babel-bricks; and on the 
top was planted a mortar, with which the 
early possessors were in the haliit of shoot¬ 
ing the giants. Beneath were long ranges 
of subterraneous vaults, after the fashion 
of the oatacondis of Paris, Ins one divi¬ 
sion of them the distiugnished family of 
the O’Brien M'TwoIters were born, grew 
up, ate, drank, married, and died, and, in 
another, were buried with all tlie iionours, 
according to iinmcmoriul u^ge,” &c, &c. 
—p. 112—H. 

As a specimen of the style of tliis 
fragment we have quoted enough, 
although the drift is even somewhat 
less palpable than that of the Castle 
of Otranto, or Frankenstein. The 
legend then proceeds to relate the 
setting out of Childe Kattergcldo 
Mactwolter, on a pilgrimage to the 
giant’s causeway, in search of ad¬ 
ventures ; it having been recorded 
by tradition, that there was to be 
found the entrance to a submarine 
palace, the summer residence of the 
men from whom the Irish and York¬ 
shire giants arc descended. Many 
adventures befall him on the road, 
;and, among other chilling casualties, 
he b intercepted by a snow storm? 
For three days he travelled over the 
frozen drift; and, on the fourth even¬ 
ing, determining to have a little re- 
fre^ment, he tied his horse to a 
post, and lay down in his skin. 
\^en he awoke in the morning he 
foand that not only had a thaw com¬ 
menced, and was proceeding so ra¬ 
pidly that the young grass of spring 
was visible; but, on looking about 
for his horse, he perceived it hang¬ 


ing by the weathfercock of the parish 
church to whv;h he hi|d incautiously 
fastened its bridle at nightfall. 

Wc make no aUusion to the camel 
and the eye of tje needle, but havi: 
only to remark,nhat the author in¬ 
tends the story#to be descriptive of 
Irish fcenery and manners.. We 
hajve every hojfe that he will ulti¬ 
mately succeed, «and can c^jpscien- 
tiously assure him, that the speci¬ 
men here given, is, at all events, not 
farther from the mark than the na¬ 
tional talcs of^ady Morgan. 

The dissertation on the conjunc¬ 
tion And aifords a brilliant illus¬ 
tration of the author's grammatical 
precision, and would have been a 
cf<ck’s-feather in the cap of Ilorne 
Tookc himself; but we are free to 
confess, that wc think him more at 
home in his “ Essay on Bulls”— 
the instances there adduced being 
far more striking than any thing in 
the publication of the Edgeworths 
on the same subject. We intended 
a short extract, but we prefer quot¬ 
ing the following pocnij^^cji^itM ■« 
” Ode to a I’ocket-pistiJr, which finally 
exploded by a fall from my^ hand, on 
the 30th February', 1829 as it ex¬ 
hibits, in lively colours, the author’s 
pathetic powers, and shews his gra¬ 
titude for the 'services of an old and 
faithful body-servant. 

Adieu beloved, a last adieu, 

Even till (his moment stauncli and true, 
^fhy praise is past all telling; 

’Twas thine to prove my staff and stay, 

B| mine to mourn thee many a day, 

My lamentation swelling. 

Oh hon och rie ! och hon oh rie! 

Thy like again I’ll never see; 

When shall time a cure bestow t 
Zm f*9u, ffat a-ynnSi. 

When bottle-fields were bravely won. 

When marching toils were past and done, 
Oil, on the green sward sitting, 

I wiped my fiush*d and fevered brow, 

And took from thee, now lying low, 

A potenf swig befitting; 

My heart then rose o’er bottle-broils. 

My nerves waxed strong o’er ccinquered 
• toils, 

• After three hearty pulls or so: ^ 

Zwt) fjuv, fa( ay»vS. 

When wandering on a forei{pt strand. 

Oft did I take thee in my hand, 

To toast old idpther Erin; 

Bnmdy and usquebaugh are good, 

But celd wine drihk I never could, 

Sharp muUig^bery fearing: 
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Oh, friendliest of all frfends! when full 
Thou always loojced most Jbcautifiil; 

But whole again thou ne’er shalt grow,— 
%ain (JKiUf tra; ayanS. 

With me thou hast w®dercd Britain o’er, 
From shire to shire, frW shore to shore, 
From Johnny GroaMo Bristol ; 

Thy like perhaps hath never bcei(i— 

Thy like at least I’ve n/vcr seen— c 

My darling pocket-pistol! 

But now^ me remains no token 
Of ihee, beloved, to shivers broken ! 

Words are vain to speak my woe—< 

Z»« f*ov, irae ayavS, i 

Lord Byron wept for beef and butter. 

And rascal men, that, in a cutter, 

Down perished to the bottom ; 

Bill Wordsworth’s phiz with sighing wrin¬ 
kles 

O’er dafibdils and periwinkles.— 

1 hate such stuIT, od rot ’em ! 

My grief is for a hosora friend ; 

My heart is ahnost like to rend 

Asunder with each piercing throe ;—■ 
Zmi) jUrdii, irai ayairai. 

■ 

Friend of my heart, a 1a.st adieu! 

One wert thou of the faithful few. 

That ever brought a blessing ; 

1 . ''"."V.ros^’er every ill. 

When, fresh repfenished from the still. 

My lii)s were thine care.ssing; 

One quaff—I seldom needed more— 

And care was crushed and sorrow o’er ; 
Say, shall I e’er forget thee ? No !— 
7.m (AW, eat ayairS.” *' 

With a tone of half-burlosquc, 
Emma of Trotterlaiie is a short ro¬ 
mance, abounding, like Moore's By¬ 
ron, with peppery sprinklings of 
scandal and libertinism ; and we tfiso 
fear, that, in some of its incidents, 
he has had the story of Hi mini* in 
his eye. The paper on the ago anti 
stature of the Antediluvians is in¬ 
genious and highly imaginative ; and 


the essay " on pigtail and cigar 
smoking" is full of useful deductions, 
drawn from dear bought experience. 
We were particularly pleased with 
t]je pathetic description of the three 
half-pay ensigns, who were indivi- 
ditally, and in succession, rejected by 
a maiden spinster approaching her 
grand climacteric, with a fortune of 
seven hundred a-ycar, solely on ac¬ 
count of the colour of their teeth ; 
such a fearful lesson will, we ear¬ 
nestly hope, not be entirely thrown 
away, but stand as a warning beacon 
on the rocky shoals of love, to all 
who may in the least dread such a 
heart-rending and awful discomfi¬ 
ture ! 

Notwithstanding the many fine 
things we have had in the ottava 
rimu from Frcre, Byron, Wastle, 
(’iSrnwall, and others, wc think that 
the corapo-sitions of Odoherty in that 
measure have a cast—we should ra- 
tlicr say a twist—peculiarly their 
own. Wc intended to have given a 
few morf* extracts from thtf poetry of 
the volunie, one from the fine piece 
in the above measure, entitled, “Mu- 
sings by Candlelightanother from 
an irregular ode on the Approach of 
Spring, and a third little effusion, 
w^ich strongly reminds us of the 
Lyrical Ballads. Wc must, how¬ 
ever, deny ourselves the pleasure of 
at present making any excerpt from 
the first. The success of Thomson, 
Graham, Wordsworth, and Wilson, 
in their addresses to Spring, has not 
intimidated our author from harping 
on the same string—and why should 
it ? Original genius will always find 
or make a path for itself,—as the 
following verses shew— 


“ I love thee well, oh Spring! 

Thy verdant meads and azure skies; 

Thy birds upon (he wing. 

And myriad troops of little flies:— 

Move to sit, and see 
The angler at his wonn-|mpaling trade. 

And Mies one,—two,—>three,— 

Lifeless upon the daisied green-sward laid: 

For then it pleases me to tnnse, 

(Me, yearning at tlte sight, alas!) 

What wholesome, What inimitable stews, 
Tliqse trouts would make, 

Fretdi fcom the lake, 

Served np'witfa Hong or Harvey’s sauce!! 

I hige to view the fields 
With emerald corn knee-deep; 

The pastures spotted o’er with sheep,— 

Awl wbtchful shepherds in their turfy beilds 2 - 
‘ Eviai more delight it yields, 
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To see the snow-white Iambs, ^ 

Followin;; their plauid dams;— , 

For then I think, while care my bosom racks, 

Of tables covered white, 

‘ A rare resplendent swht, f 

Young mint, for savoury sauce, and roasting jiic^ 


It is well observed by some groat 
author, we*forget who, that little 
spirits are the most ajit to cavil wi^h 
the trivial casualties of life. Tlie 
object of the author in the succeed¬ 
ing sketch is probably to shew, that 
all human misery is merely compa¬ 
rative, and to make a slap at those 
who trouble themselves about trifles. 
The interesting, may we add edify¬ 
ing memoir, of .Jacob Trundle, who 
we have no doubt will henceforth he 
considered as a paragon of submis¬ 
sion, and the saint of patience (fail¬ 
ing Job,) shall, vve should imagijie, 
be the most popular thing in rtie 
volume. We can only venture on 
the first chapter. 

“ I, Jacob Trundle, was the youngest 
of seventeen children; and my mother, 
in giving birtli to me, bade ajltu to her 
numerous small family. Wlieu I tell you 
that my father was a poor day-labourer, 
and earned but a scanty pittance by his 
utmost excitions, you vvill nut probably 
derive much credit for yrsnr ingenuity, 
gentle reader, in guessing that my earthly 
lot was destined to be a liard one, and tliat 
I liave no pretensions to be reckoned 
among the happy few, who have been 
born with a golden goblet at their lips. 

“ At Uic early age of one day I com¬ 
menced feeding on skim-milk and pota¬ 
toes ; and, though I have no distinct re¬ 
collection of this myself, I state it on the 
authority of a creditable old woman, and 
have no doubt that it is literally true.— 
Till the age of two years, my only dress 
was a tattered blanket, which was wrapped 
at least nineteen times round me; and, 
-though the use of arms and legs was thus 
entirely proscribed, I was kept warm and 
cosey, and far, indeed, from any thing 
like an uncomfortable state. Yet the af¬ 
fair was not with ray guardians—^the bea¬ 
dle and the bell-man—a matter of choice,, 
but one of urgent necessity; fbr, being laid 
on the straw, and the door locked during 
the day upon me, 1 remained in security, 
if in solitude. Had this precaution not 
been used, I might have crawled to the 
hearth, and scorned myself to a cinder: 
but a happier flite awaited me. 

** At the tender age of three, I was sent 
to the field to pick up stones; and, in the 
adtumn of the same year, behaved most 
confidentially to my master, when placed 
on a knoll with a tattle in my fist, to act in 
the capadty of scarecrow, alfliough I must 
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acknowledge with/modesty, th.xt 1 was 
less capu4itated fur|the oilice from tlw noise 
•that I could make, than from tlie flutter¬ 
ing of my rags, wlticli' might 
the apj)earance of an o-strich, or fibme such 
large bird, trembling in the agoutes of 
deatli. 

“ An accldenf at tliis time befell me, 
which, though trifling, may bo thought 
worth mentioning. Sitting one sultry day 
at my occupation, in the centre of the 
field, it chanced that my fidelity and 
watchfulness were lulled asleep by fatigue, 
nrd the warm beams of the nooii-day sun, 
and a crow observing a half-atc potatoc in 
my hand, took tlie liberty of percliing on 
my top-hlorey. A sportsman chancing to 
])a.''S by ut the same time, his pointers set, 
ami, luoking*ruund him through an opera- 
gl.'iss, tor be was soniewhul short-sighted, 
lie thought he espied ii bliick cock on the 
stump of a tree, about twelve yards dis¬ 
tant. Without more ado, tlie old cockney 
pulled both triggers, the 
ghost with fi solitary scraiigh, and, witli 
the report, I awakened. 1 .say will* the 
report; for, except the trifle of a slug 
having passed through the lap of my ear, 
I was wholly uninjured. I then, know¬ 
ing manners, tliJugh never at a dancing 
school, lifted up the crow, ami, with a 
profound leg, for the licadic instrueted me 
in genteel manners, presented it to the 
gentleman, who kindly asked if 1 nas not 
shot through the liead; politely informed 
mc*lhat he had mistaken it for a block; 
and generously presented me with a penny, 
whtch, he regretted, was all the small 
change he had about him. lie was not 
one of that silly tribe wlto Judge of a per¬ 
son by outward appearances; for, as he 
was departing, 1 heard him mutter to 
himself, ‘ if the young niscal had clothes 
like a Christiau, he would be a fine boy.’ 

“ When 1 finished my fourth year 1 was 
a stout, strapping lad, and deficient in no 
essential requisite tor making a good figure 
in the world, except in the aforesiud arti¬ 
cle of clothing. But my hair never har¬ 
ing been polled, served me in an all es¬ 
sential point, in lieu of a hat, and shoes 
WL%e a luxury 1 could not possibly feel the 
vSant of, as I had neyer had one on my foot. 
Even at this ^larly age I exhibited a liking* 
for a raili|ary life, as the principal article 
of my dress was a soldier’s Jacket, cut 
short in the sleeves aud tails, and a ragged 
apron tied round iky ndddle, which, being 
allowed to ha»^ d la hilt, served satisfac¬ 
torily to the public and myself, all the 
purposes of small-clothes. I got “P 
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three every momkig^o my daily labour, 
whMing be&ra the larhy and had reaUy 
nothing in life to roniplain of.”—p. 11)8— 
202 . 

Jacob, at the of six, is ap¬ 
prenticed to a booraand shoe maker, 
by ” a regular inaenture of seven 
solar*yearsand, tis a dilcijtle ofi 
Cdspin, he cu^; a respectable figure 
in soTSSt-y, and latfies’ slipjiers to the 
delight of the sex, whose insteps he 
is recorded to have measured with 
the precision of a line eye. Not 
finding employment after the expiry 
of this Egyptian Iioudage, he enter¬ 
ed, first as a substitute into the mi¬ 
litia, and thence bravely volunteered 
into the line, to be in'time for the 
battle of Talavei^, where he had 
both legs shot away by a thirty-two 
pounder ; but made a rapid recovery, 
and was sent home with a handsome 
pension, to spend the summer of his 
days in happiness and corafiort. The 
latter part of the narrative gives an 
account of his married life, and of 
the wa y in which he trained np, his 
'She reader who is anxious 
to hear hia adventures from his own 
lips* may have that satisfaction—as 
also of filling his canister witli 
matchless pigtail, by calling at the 
Apthiop astride the vtobacco-baiTel, 
Tipperary Street, Dublin. 

From a former (juotation we have 
shewn how nearly Sir Morgan O'Do¬ 
herty accasionally approaches IJyron, 
as may be seen by comparing “ the 
Ode to a Pocket-pistol,” with ‘'*he 
Maid of Athens,” originally pjib- 
Hshed among the minor poems at 
the end of Childe Harold, and ad¬ 
dressed to the daughter of his land¬ 
lady, while a lodger there. We now 
conclude oar extracts with a lyric, 
which shews that he is equally at 
home with Madam Nature and Mas¬ 
ter Wordsworth. 

ft 

TOBIAS, PHILPpTTS. 

A ITRlCAi. BALLAD. 

" Tebitis j^iipolts, fat and fiur, t 
, a comely lad, r 

a So obtuse, 

As njs Atber say—PW) 1 gooee !— 

. AfiA made his mother s.i4.* 

W a ttdior he was bound, - 

S'- '■■''Bht,hie Was su,di rf'sot, 

coitdd Ifeakh to know (poor soul!) 

A Mtiton from B hutton^hble, 

■ 'Pf hAfeebes frdh) a eoBt. 


Next Toby, on a cobbler’s stall. 

Got rodn and a shoe; 

But there Ips bread he could not win— 
He sewed the aiilf-hide to his skin. 

And tlius made one of two. 

m 

Next under Jacques Moustache he tried. 
The barber's pleasant trade ; 

But not a man would give jjps cheek, 

To Toby, after the first week, 

• Unlesus he wi.'hcd it flayed. 

Next to a juir.er he was sent. 

To learn that eiinningart; 

But still his work his wit delayed. 

When left alone, he often made, 

A close-box for a cart. 

His vexed and wondering parents cried— 
While other people smiled, 

And blessed themselves, in wont and use, 
They were not parents to a goose- 
-y-gander, like this child. 

OJd Philpotts to the ’squire ap|>lied, 

Tims being left in lurch; 

The ’squire's advice was quite a feast— 

' Go, breed the nincoop for a priest, 

And he shall have a church.’ 

And so they did—and he became 
A Aisy gospel gun ; 

And many a one that smiled before. 

Now sighed when he stalked past their door. 
And prayed for such a sotu 

First he was ^Anti-catholic— 

And swore against the Pope; 
iWid then he threatened George his King, 
If he would e’er do any thing, 

But help him to a rope. 

Then, turning right and round about, 

'fo shew with wit how crainm’d, 

He proved that four and five made seven— 
St. Peter kept the keys of Heaven— 

And all without were damned. 

The Duke and Peel, witli friendly zeal, 
Took of the lad good care, 

Gave all such patrons could confer, 

And sent the Saint to Exeter, 

To be a Bishop tlierc I”—^p. 312—14. 

But we must have done; wc fear 
that our partiality for the diBtm> 
guished author h^ led us to over¬ 
leap our limits; but we confess that 
we'have not yet had half our sayw. 
and that, unless another opportunity 
soon presents itself, we niiust eitW 
burst, or, like king Lear, start a 
button. We hope, howev^, that 
both our belly and our buttons wiU 
spared j as in the prefece, we are 
informed, that this work is to appear 
two or three times a year^ iik®' the 
Novelt, and the €a^ 

otnef, CbmtaMe, ajid oifoer 

LilHrarios; and so, in the course of the 
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summer—mayhap during the dog- 
days, " when Sirius rageth high,"'— 
we may look for volume "Sjccond of 
these delightful miscelljfnics. 

The pa])er and topograijhy ai‘e firstjii 
rate; and the latter docs infinite 
credit to Iteclzclnib Pica. To the 
spirited publishers we wish every 


success; and, al^ough wc under- 
stfend that they have plunged deep 
in their pockets to the Adjutant, in 
this sperulatiop, trust the popu¬ 
larity of the worl will soon shew 
them, “ that thejjjliave not sold their 
hen outU rainy (1^’." 


ON THE METROPOLITAN ENGLISH LEXICON. 


A NEW Dictionary^ of the English lan¬ 
guage is unquestionably an ini]U)rtant 
desideratum ; in saying so, wc mean 
no disparagement of the valuable work 
of Dr. Johnson, or of the labours of 
other lexicographers. Since the a\%- 
pearance of Johnson’s Dictionary, the 
English language has been enriched 
by some thousands of new words, 
and much light has been thrown on 
the department of philology, by' tlie 
researches of philoso])lncal xty'molo- 
gists. Of those lights, the compilers 
of the AMrojJvUfan J^ejcicou have 
made a judicious use. Though it 
would be alisurd to exact perfection 
in such a work, yet it is not unreg.- 
sonablc to expect improvement; and 
in point of accuracy^ and informa¬ 
tion, the present Lexicon is certainly 
superior to every work of the kind 
hitherto submitted to the public. 
We shall select a few specimens, 
from which the reader will be en¬ 
abled to form his opinion. In the 
remarks which wc shall advance on 
these specimens, it is not our inten¬ 
tion to detract from the merit of the 
work before us, but to furnish amuse¬ 
ment and instruction to the reader, 
and to interest him in the study of 
language, which is by many regarded 
as diry and repulsive. The first term 
of importance which occurs is the , 
word tAandon, commonly derived 
from the Frendh abandomer. It is 
hero trsu»d to the Saxon banmn, to 
bin^ to which a or ab, the Latin 
preposition, is, prefixed. This does 
not account fdr all the items of the 
term \ it overlooks the syllable don. 
In tl^ Italian, the word is written 
o^andonare, consisting of ath-ban. 
donore. The syllable don is therefore 
firifin dnuire, Latin, to give{ 

and the whole vttiid must mean, to 


give from a bond; Ibat is, to leave, 
quit, or fi)rsake. lloic llie inquiry 
should not stop. Where, it may' be 
asked, is hnnian to be traced ? If 
ah and tion are Latin in their origin, 
it is probable that ban is from the 
same sourqc. litmtimi is from the 
Latin biiiiis, of or belonging to two ; 
a woid Which easily and naturally 
indicates the idea of bondage, into 
which two objects must constantly 
cntiiV—for if one tbinwisjjlgpyj, 
there must be another ‘lb wiucft it 
is bound. From biwtn, the follaw- 
ing words are derived, bun, hams, 
banish, hamkigp, handy, banner, ha~ 
nister, baud, hind, bond, bondage, 
bound, (to Icaj?,) bounden, boundary, 
rebound, and Mn, binary. The gene¬ 
ral idea in these words is the same, 
that of restraint, compression, union, 
or junction. Tracing all these words 
to «ne is certainly preferable, on 
many accounts, to referring them to 
dicfinct and unconnected verbs. In 
the work under consideration, hind is 
traced to A. S. biiulan; bend to A. S, 
hendan; bin to A. S. pyndaif; bound 
to the Latin ab-undare, oh‘the au¬ 
thority of eminent etymologists. Bin, 
a x>lace of confinement, comes easily 
from Under, and bound, to leap, al¬ 
though at first fight irreconcilcable 
to the same origin. In leaping, a 
certain space is bound or impressed; 
each leap is the measure of a certain 
space, of which it forms a boundary 
or limit. 

'Able, in this work is derived from, 
the Gothic* n&fll, strength, power. 
Abal, is, however, from 

lis, Lat. [from habere, to have,] from 
which hebih, Fry and able, dropping 
A., HabUis, an adjective, denotes 
power to have or possess. 

Abode, Sax. fepoa; the first out- 
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ward extremity or boundary of a 
thing. To vWiich wfi add, that loda 
is from bout, ¥r., the end or ex¬ 
tremity. Bout frf m be-out: he from 
awo, from which Wo, bo or be: out 
from ex, eis, es, tod the a passing 
into ^ ex becomes H, hence out: be- 
out ftom the out. ^?he mof e natural 
source of ab^de, os well as abide, 
IS'"'hhiitare, Latin";'abiiare, Ital., to 
dwell: thus, ‘"uihidc here, while I go 
and pray yonderthat is, “ dwell, 
or reside here," &c. “ Who may 

abide the day of his coming?” that 
is, “Who may inhabit, possess, or 
endure the day of his coming ?” 

About, a-he-ouf, is from en or 
in, which arc the same, both coming 
from €v, cn, Greek: about, means on 
the end or extremity. lie went a- 
bout doing good. He went doing 
good. The diftcrence in these two 
expressions is, that in the one case 
he did good in his route o^ journey ; 
in the other case, that the doing of 
good was the object, aim, scope and 
end of his journey. He went cooing 
“T^tlwItBaiaaji^that he did good as it 
fell in his way. He went about doing 
goflll, means that he went in quest 
of it. To bode and forebode (from 
bout or buta, or hoda, all from be- 
out,) to point, to indigitc. Body and 
embody are from the same, the body 
being the outward, and the spirit 
the inner man: it is that which is 
be~ottt, or without. 

Absent, (jib: esse). This is rather 
from ahs-ens: ens an absolute partici¬ 
ple of the word esse; preserve^ in 
the compounds absent, present, and 
derived from the wv, on, Greek: de¬ 
noting being or existence. Civ, with 
aei prefixed, makes atav, (aet, at- 
way or ewer, and uv, being,) which, 
in Latin, becomes tevum, which is 
converted into age, co-eval, con-evalis, 
an adjective, formed from®»Km. In 
the work before us, <*pposite the word 
ogMi, we find written; "pf uncertain 
etymology." This point we have now 
It may be proper to justify 
tklii iisrivation, for the satisfacljon 
aaii<4Q)ifoiximtion of liie reader. J.n 
,#ord8 from the Greek, the 
Lituas 'blfleiii inserted a t> between 
tiiro thus; wov,' ovrnn, from 

where the u is-changed 
, om/(la $heep,) ttom 

; e5; mlifo. This is eo far 

j Sbloo itself is from se-ho. 


se, apart, and luo, I lose; luo, again, 
is from Xvw, luo, Greek, and se, itself,^ 
from a-e, Greek, as in the word o'eacToi', 
<re-acT0v. 

>» The words lose, loss, loose, less, are 
from the word Xoa: thus, pathless, 
without a path, loosened or set free 
from a path; worthless, loosened from 
worth, without worth; ruthless, {ruth, 
from ratio, reason,) loosened from 
reason, unreasonable, ill-advised, 
cruel, savage. 

Accoutre, Sax. cup, is p. p. of eun- 
nan, to know. Accunan, to try, to 
prove. Tliis is a mistake. Accoutre, 
F. (ul-coutre; ad-culter, Lat.; cut¬ 
ter, a knife, the coulter of a plough. 
To accoutre, is then to arm, or 
equip with arms- This word, there¬ 
fore, has no connexion with cunan, 
ta know. The word uncouth is, in 
this work, also referred to the verb 
cunan, to know, and m» would there 
mean unknown, or strange. This 
also is an error. Uncouth is from 
un-cut; {un is ne inverted, and cut 
is from, couteau, Fr.; cutter, Lat, 
a knife or razor). It, therefore, 
means unsham or unshaven; hence, 
odd, strange, unusual. Uiicud, Sax., 
from un-cuf. 

Accrue, Xcrup, creap, is, in Saxon, 
a^crowd, a crew). This is from ad- 
crescere, Latin; accroitrc, Fr., oemte, 
p. p. French. CYescere, to grow; of 
which cretum, p. p. gives rise to crue, 
crew and crowd. Tlie M'ords groie, 
grove, croft, and c«r«p, Scotch, are all 
from crescere, to grow. 

Ache, n. Sax. ace, aece, ece, ache, 
V. A. S. eacan, to eke, to ache, to 
Icngtlicn out, to prolong. Ache is 
applied to prolonged or continued 
pain. Ache means acute pain, whe¬ 
ther of long or short duration, llie 
words ache and eke are both from 
the Greek ake or ace, a point, 
edge, or extremity; the word edge is 
from the same: also acer, acerhus, 
and ocu/tM, Lat.; frbm acer is the 
woifd sour; sharp, from acerJm, Und 
wnAe, from acutus. Ague, aigu, Fr. 
is from the same. Ache is such 
a paih aS may be produced by a s^iafp 
pointed instrument. To eite; ts' to 
edge, dr to point; beiicc to oohtiaiie, 
or prolong. 

Acre, Sax. acan’e; ager, Lat, To this 
we add aypov, agron, Greek, ' ’ 

Adage, adagim. Lat, ; adiigia, Itai.; 
adage, Fr.; <ui-otium, Lat., at 
of at ease. An adage the !^it of 
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leisure, the birth of time, having 
grown up slowly. Adagio, Ital. is 
used also adverbially in music, when 
it is desired to sladcen the-pace: thus, 
adagio is ad-otium, at ease, or at lei- * 
sure. Ease, aise, Fr.; ojto, Ita].;o^i- 
nm, Lat. * 

” Adder, nadnr, in the Gothic; nae- 
dre, in A. S, (which in English is 
neaih, neVier; hw, lower;) was ap-* 
plied to the whole serpentine class.” 
ITiis is far-fetched and incorrect. 
Adder, otter, and hgdra, arc all from 
uiftt, hydra, Greek, a water snake: 
as iSpa, is from iJaip, hydor, W'ater. 

“ Addle, V. aadlian. Sax., to be sick 
or weak. Addle, adj., to be of no 
use; to be corrupt; to be empty. 
Addle, says Tooke, became ail, as 
idle becomes ill, by sliding over the d 
in pronunciation.” The truth seems 
to be, that addle, and, idle, ail, ill, evil? 
are all from ah-utilis, Lat. {utilis, use¬ 
ful ; ah from ah-utilis, useless, unpro¬ 
fitable). From «6 -m/i7/s is formed p/c 7, 
Sax.; evel, Dutch; vehel, German, 
evil; from which, ail and ill, by con¬ 
traction. Ojfal, commonly *deriveii 
from off-all, seems more naturally to 
c(>me efel, as above; meaning what 
is waste or useless. 

Admiral. This word has bafllcd 
all the etymologists. It seems tQ 
come from ad-mare, Lat.; from 
mure, the sea, may be formed an ad¬ 
jective, maralis, or miralis, of or be¬ 
longing to the sea. 

Advance, avancer, Fr.; amneinare, 
vadavanzara, Ital.; ad-vieimre, hat.-, 
vicinare, formed from vkinus, next to, 
not far off. Van, the front, and t;oa- 
tage, from vicinns. 

Avaunt is from ad-vamts, Lat. ; 
Vain, vanish, vaunt, wane, wean, wie, 
(Scotch,) want, wanton, all from vanus, 
Lat.; van (Dutch) and von (German), 
from vicinus. Van and von, of or 
from, or fore or front. 

Adolescent, ad-oleo. This is a mis¬ 
take. Oleo, I smell, is not the word, 
but ah, 1 grow. The post participle 
of ah, altus, is the origin of many 
derivatives. Thus, altus, alt, or old; 
age, being indicated by tire bright or 
growth. , 

Old, older,, elder, alder, alderman, a 
senior, an older man. Haut and hau¬ 
teur, French, are also from edtus, the 
J^heing. dropped and the aspirate pre¬ 
fixed.. Thi^s, hatd, fh^m which: high, 
hei|ht, h^^ess. 

iiauliidd-altus, grownup, grown 


to its natural height, arrived at ma¬ 
turity. • • 

” Adulation, aduhr t perhaps from 
This seems to come more 
naturally from adulfh, I howl to, or 
yell. Indeed, botu howl to and yell 
are from ululo. /Idulation properly 
means faA\^ing os ^ dog. Uluh, feota 
<itoKv%a, I howl, yell, lament. 

” Afar, A. S. fitran, to go 
In addition to this, we may observe 
that far, for, fore, arc all from 
Trpo, pro, Lat.; from which pour, 
French. The^ changed into/makes 
for, fore, and far, A wayfaring man 
is one that goes fore or forward, does 
not tarry any time at a place. 

“ Affair, affaire, Fr.; affare. It. ” 
To this may be added ad-facere, Lat. 

“Affiance, offer,If'r." To which 
wp may add ad falere, Lat. Fee,fev,, 
feud, feod, feodal, feudal, fief, are all 
from fides, frpm which faith. It 
may seem strange that feud, a quarrel, 
should com*c from fides, faith, but it 
should be recollected, that lands were 
given in what are called the feudal 
time^, in the faith that. 
held them would arm in the quarrels 
of the sovereign of whom they wore 
held. Hence the ])crsons who held 
the lands by this tenure were called 
thanes, from the Latin tencre, to 
hold. * 

“ Afford. No satisfactory etymo¬ 
logy has been given of this word.” 
This word is from ad-fertus, the past 
pai'ticiplc of ad-ferre, Lat., to bring 
to, tb present with. The words 
ford, ferry, fare, are also from/erre, 
to Ifring or to carry. The words 
hear, horn, borne, birth, bier, bury, 
burial, burden, arc also from ferre; 
also the words breed, bred^ brood, 
(brat, Scotch), the / being changed 
into b. Fero, Lat., is from 
The perfect of fero, tuli, is from tolh, 
I bear or carry. From tolh comes 
toil, labour, and tele, an impost, and 
^ihole (Scotch), to endure, to suffer. 
We may here notice, in connexion 
with this word, the term Lord, 
which we do not give as new. 
LorU is from haf, a0b]^, and denotes 
a j^rson who gives loaves or bread. 
We ore sori^ to remark, that the 
Lords of*t3je present day, by corn 
laws, rather t^e away loaves than 
give them. \ 

** Affray Wid affi'aid. Etymolo¬ 
gists have not settled the meaning 
of this word.” We shall now settle 
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it. It is from mf-frico, Lat. I rub: 
Jear, fray, fpet, are from friro, I rub. 
The effect of faor is to produce fric¬ 
tion arisint^ from violent agitation. 
Af'ear, which is lore said to have no 
connexion with mrtiid, is from the 
same, ad-frico. J^’righi and fright 
nte^Tomfrictus, tl[e j). p. Mfrko. 

“ Apt, aptcr, Goth, apiaro, A. S. 
supposed* IJj" Zaake to be tlic 
comparative of the noun aft.” Apt 
is from am, from which ah, uhs, or 
off and of, the p bejng changed into 
f. Afterward ah: veria, I turn ; ward 
and wards from verfo, I turn. 

Again seem.s from ad-contra, Lat., 
or in or on, contra, on the o])]» 08 ite. 
To gainsay, to speak against, or on 
the contrary- To run against, to run 
on the contrarf. To perform the 
same journey again, to re.suinc it; 
to commence on the end opposite, 
and to pursue it to the gther end. 

“ Aghast, A. S. gcsiiim, to see, to 
look at. Zaake inclines to the 
Gothic agnutt.” This is, however, 
from a-haitsfiis, Jiat.; haustus, drawn, 
~1—T fif ^ draw, fetch,"swal- 

low: a Iroiu ah. Aghast denotes a 
state of fear, astonishment, or tre¬ 
pidation, in which a person is unable 
to draw his breath : the g is inserted 
as in tlie word negotium, nc-g-otium, 
as a convenient BU*pping-sti)ne from 
one vowel to another. Besides this, 
it is not uncommon to put a g before 
A. Thus in the word iwstis, from 
which host, ghost, and guest. Aghast 
itself seems to come naturallj-from 
on-ghost, being a state of mind likely 
to result from the sight of a ^lost. 


apparition, or spectre. Ilostis, Lat. 
is a visitant, a stranger, or an enemy, 
as a visit may be made for a friendly 
or a hostile purpose. The Holy 
Ghost must mcau the holy visitant; 
but as kostis denotes a stranger, a 
*ghost or yhest may denote something 
strange or unusual, 

“ Ayist, in law, probably from our 
‘old law French gistc, a lying place.” 
This, in modern Fiench, is gite, a 
lying place, from Latin jacerc, to lie 
or lay. 

Akin of kin. Kin, kind, kindred, 
are from genus, L.at. which is from 
gignere, to beget; from yivopat. 

We have thus, by going through 
one letter of the al])habel, given our 
notion of what is rcquiied in a work 
like the present. In the selection 
which we have made, it has been our 
•aim to exhibit the merits of this pub¬ 
lication, and at the same time to 
throw additional light on the topics 
which it treats. Ilow far we have 
succeeded, we leave to the judgment 
of thiipe who are conversant in these 
studies'; for such only arc able to es¬ 
timate the value of our rcmaxks, and 
to form an adequate conception of 
the difficulties connected with philo¬ 
logical in«iniries. Where we had no 
^oubt, we have thought it disinge¬ 
nuous or hypocritical to affect it. 
The day is not distant, w'e trust, 
when the English language, instead 
of being a secondary, or subordinate 
study, will form the principal occu¬ 
pation of youth in every school in 
Britain. 


THK WILLOWS. 

In love with a stream 
A willow, bent o'er. 

Wept, for it«ould not 
Kiss it before. 

Over mother earth 
The willow wept. 

And longed to embrace her. 

Like a son; or kept 
MtHimiqg that she 
Had been the glad mother 
/ Of few so gratefU! as he, 

T^oogh man was ffis Brother! 


JF, A. H. 
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THOMAS MOOKE. | 

No. I. '■ 

Much thou liast said, whii'lj 1 know yheii » 

And where thou stol'st from otJ[ier men, * 
(Whereby 'tis plain thy light and gifts , • 

Are all but plagiary sllifts.”)— Buti.er. Hiiaioras, 


We arc told that Quecu Elizabeth, 
incensed at Hayward's Life and 
Reign of Henry IV., asked Lord Ba¬ 
con whether “ there was any trea¬ 
son in it?" He answtred, " No, 
madam; for treason, I cannot deliver 
iny opinion that theie is any; but 
very much felony!” The Queen, 
apprehending such criminality, glad¬ 
ly, asked, " How, and wherein?^' 
Bacon answered, “ Because he ham 
stolen many of his sentences and 
conceits out of Cornelius Tacitus." 
So, were the voluminous jjroductioiis 
of Thomas Moore, w'ith his multi¬ 
farious aliases, subjected ta 1;he se¬ 


vere ordeal of critical justice, we ap¬ 
prehend the awsard would be ]>ro- 
nounced somewhat in the spirit of 
Bacon’s decision upon Hayw'ard.— 
" Yor poetry, we cannot deliver our 
opinion that there is any, but very^ 
much plagiarism, because he hath 
stolen many of his sentences, and all 
his conceits out of preceding poets." 
To shew the estimation in which 
such petty larcenies w’cre held in the 
olden lime,* it may be sufficient, in 
this ])Iac 9 , to refer to Sir Philip 
Sidney, who, in b.is Asfrophel and 
Stella, thus denounces the certainty 
of tljeir cxi)osurc; 


You that poor Petrarch’s long deceased woe.s, 

W’ith new-born sighs and wit disguised, sing. 

You take wrong ways; those far-t’et helps being sucli, 
As do bewraywi want of inward touch, 

And sure, at length, stol'n goods do come to light.” 


—And well 

of such poetical pilferers,—the " fa¬ 
mily men,” who migrate from Grub- 
street to the purlieus of Parnassus,— 
was the advice of Martial, as we find 
it homelily translated in the pi-efacc 
to Cartwright's Poems, where it is 
exhibited, just as a caution to ma¬ 
rauders, like a notice displayed for 
the benefit of poachers and trespas¬ 
sers, that spring-guns are set in this 
plantation :— 

•• He that repeats stol’n verse, and for fame 
looks. 

Must purchase mlence, too, as well as 
/ books.” 

It is not our intention, at this 
moment, to enter into any diecussipn 
of the principles with reference^ to 
which tihe question of plagiarism 
should he considered, or upon which 
it should be decided. Bishop Hard's 
adiUirable Discourse upon Poetical 
I^afion, comprises within itself the 
Sthtute Law of the Realm of Litera- 
turci with reference to this species 
(sf' i^ence»r—to wWch custom seems 
to have giyon the property of nature 


in our days. In almost every pseudo- 
poet, we are reminded of that des¬ 
cription of Auiolycon wit so happily 
exhibited in the Optic Class of Hu- 
movjgs! 

a An Antohjeon wit is in our thread-bare 
hiuhurous Cawilieroes, who, like chap¬ 
fallen hackneys, feed at others’ rack and 
manger; never once glutting their minds 
with the heavenly ambrosia of speculation; 
— whose brains are the very brokers’ 
shops of all ragged inventions, or rather be 
the block-houses of all cast and outcast 
pieces of poetry. These be your pick- 
hatch eurtezan-wits, that merit, after their 
decease, to be carried in C/tarles-wmu 
They be termed, not laureat, but poets 
lareat, that are worthy to be jerked with 
die lashes of the wittiest epigrammatists. 
These are they that, like to roving Dun- 
kiirik^. or robbing pirates^ ^ly up kud 
^wn in the piinter’s ocean, wafted to and 
fro with die-inconstant wind of an idle,'* 
light brain; who (if any new ■work that Is 
lidely coi^e»out of press, as a bark under 
soil, ftat^ht with any rich merchandize, 
appear unto thenO do play upon it oft 
with their silver ple^s, board it inconti¬ 
nently, ransack it ore very rich iwntence, 
cuH out all the witty speeches diey 
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find, appropriating them to their own use; 
to whom, for tl&eir wit, wc will give such 
an applause as once llomcr did unto Au- 
tolycus, who praised him higiily for cun¬ 
ning tliievcry, and r setting a jolly acute 
accent upon an outh.V 

Drydcn in his X’ssag m Dramatic 
Pbmie, saysofBeiij^onsonjHhat “he 
was deeply conversant in thc*an- 
both GVeek and Latin, and he 
borrowed boldly from them, lliere 
is scarce a poet or historian among 
the Roman authors, of those times 
whom he has not translated in Seja- 
nus and Catiline. But he has done 
his robberies so openly, that one may 
see he fears not to be taxed by any 
law. He invades authors like a mo¬ 
narch, and what would be theft in 
other poets, is odly victory in him.” 
Now here we have the triumph, the 
j)ure and unsullied triumpli of genius, 
which docs but assert itii own prero¬ 
gative in rendering the intelligence of 
past ages tributary to its success ; 
whilst it presents a brilliant contrast 
to the petty-larceny spirit of “ Auto- 
IgJS g. . ”.^u ch as we are now about 
to trace through all its “ winding 
bowts,” in the sing-song lucubrations 
of Tom Moore. 

What Dr. Johnson, in Iris life of 
Cowley, said of metaphysical poets, 
may, w’ith equal trutfi and justice, be 
applied to that class of image-mon¬ 
gers, of whom Mr. Moore must be 
pronounced the chief par excellence. 
“ No man could be born a metaphy¬ 
sical poet, nor assume the dignity of 
a writer by descriptions copied from 
descriptions, by imitations borroWd 
from imitations, by traditional ima¬ 
gery, and hereditary similes, by readi¬ 
ness of rhyme, and volubility of sylla¬ 
bles.” And yet, upon such grounds. 


and upon such grounds only, rest all 
Mr. Moore’s pretensions to the noto¬ 
riety he enjoys, and to the distinc¬ 
tion w'hich he would arrogate by vir¬ 
tue of Lord Byron’s ironical compli- 
pient of being “ the poet of all cir¬ 
cles.”—Take away from the Lans- 
downe Laureat the " readiness of 
fhyme,” and “ volubility of syllables," 
pnd we defy him, even in a more ela¬ 
borate review of his own works than 
ever he wrote and published in the 
Edinhurgh, to establish his claim, 
through Epic, Ode, Epistle, Ballad, 
Madrigal, Canzonet, or Sonnet, to 
one thought purely and simply in¬ 
spired by the genius of poetry—one 
description of natural scenery or na¬ 
tural objects copied from nature, and 
not from other descriptions — one 
imitation of things in “ heaven above, 
dy in the earth beneath, or in the wa¬ 
ters under the eai'th,” that he has 
not borrowed from other imitations 
—one image that is not traditional— 
one simile that is not hereditary.— 
I'o tha4 ^simple test do we now jiro- 
pose to subject all that ever Mr. 
Moore has written ; and as the task 
necessarily imposes some diflHculty 
upon him, wc will spare his blushes, 
and by the bitation of many instances 
endeavour to prove (as Mr. Ellis has 
said of R. Barron,) that “ whatever 
is poetical in him appears to be pil¬ 
fered from other writers."—As a pre¬ 
lude to our “ labour of love,” W'e se¬ 
lect a little epigram, which though 
not written upon him, yet, by a sin¬ 
gular coincidence in the name, and 
in the felicity with which his pecu¬ 
liar characteristics are hit off—fits 
him as though the epigrammatist had 
taken the mcasure of his merits :— 


“ Moore always smiles whenever he recites; 

(He smiles, you think, approving what he writes,) 
And yet in diis no vanity is shewn, 

A taodcst man best likes wliat’s not his own." 


“ Thfe expression of two Writers,” 
observes Dr. Hurd, “ ma^rbe similar, 
.atJitiadifaetimes even identical, and yet 
be"! in bo^.” This is no 

; but not less true is tSe 
declaration bf the same 
anttiortty, that “„cAincid^- 
^ k certain kind, and in a cwtain 
degre^ cannot fail to convict a writer 
imitation,” ^ is not, therefore, 
'tijptm any general phraseological re- 
siNnbtsime that we iboan to ground 


our present charges; but^ppon coin¬ 
cidences of the “ certain kind,” and 
in the " certain degree,”* which can¬ 
not fail to c&ny conviction with them, 
Mr.. Moore, indeed, may start up 
some ludicrous Ideality-^some home'- 
bred Fadladeen-*-to evade i^ese 
, charges; or he may ” b^ the ques- 
ti(m,”.with an affected air of indig¬ 
nant surprise, at being thue arraign¬ 
ed of wnat Johnson cmis "oneof the 
most reproachful, though not, per- 
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haps, the most atrocious of literary 
crimes.” lie may recapitulate what 
he has already said in defence of By¬ 
ron,—of whom, a word or two anon, 
—and he may tell us, that “ to those 
who found upon such resemblances a 
general charge of plagiarism, we m&f 
apply what ,Sir Walter Scott saye in 
that mos t agreeable work, his Lives 
of the Novelists, —" It is a favourit^’ 
theme of laborious dulness to trace 
such coincidences, because they ap- 
pear to reduce genius of the higher 
order to the usual standard of hu¬ 
manity; and, of course, to bring the 
author nearer to a level with his 
critics.” In Mr. Moore’s case we 
have no fear of outraging sensibility 
by " reducing genius of a higher 
order,”— for we have yet to learn that 
the mere profession of a song-writer 
—^which is all the fame to which Mx*. 
Moore is justified in aspiring,— 
has anything to do with the higher 
elements of genius. But our proofs 
rest, as we persuade ourselves, up¬ 
on incontrovertible grounrls ;Tr-upoa 
the ('stablishmcnt not only of general 


points of resembl;{ncc, but upon the 
appropriation of thoughts, images, 
ai^ words; descending from the spo¬ 
liation of mental attributes to the 
pilfering of the very verbiage in which 
these attributes were clothed. 

In order to ” begin with the be¬ 
ginning,’' we Tkust open Lath’s 
Poems with as tender and delicate a 
hand as may be* 'But therp<«ww^ 
have plagiarisms too palpable and 
abundant to be overlooked. At page 
5, we have some lines, modestly ad¬ 
dressed, as usua'l: 


“ If joys from sleep I borrow, 

Sure thou’l’t forgive me this; 

For he who wakes to sorrow, 

At least may dream of bliss! 

• * • • 

Wilt thou forgive my taking 
A kiss—or something more ? 
What thou deny St me waking, 

I suA: may slumber o’er.” 

Now, w'hat is this but an ainplili 
catiqn of the following ?— 


“ Since then 1, waking, never may possess. 

Let me in sleep at least enjoy the bliss, 

And sure nice Virtue can’t forbid me this.”- /. Oldham. 


Tlic ” sportive conceit of ' looking 
babies in the eyes,' wras imagined per¬ 
haps before, and certainly sinco Her¬ 
rick wrote.” So says the editor of 
Select Poems from the Hesperides; 
and, in proof thereof, he cites a pas¬ 
sage fi-om Dravton, and another from 
Moore, under Kis earliest alias of Lit¬ 
tle. 'fhe origin of the Simple Image, 

" In each of licr two crystal eyes 

Smileth a naked boy.”— Anm. temp. Henry Fill. 

“ So when thou saw'st in nature’s cabinet 

Stella, tliou straight look'st babies in her eyes.’’ 

Sir P, Sidney. Astrophel and Stella. 

——In her eye I find ^ 

A wonder, or a wondrous miracle,*' 

The shadow of myself form’d inkier eye.”—Sftokspeore. King John. 

——“ Eye to eye oppa 9 !d 

Salutes eadi other with ewfii btlier's form.”— Ibid. Troilus and Cressida. 

* 

“ Look id mine eyeballs where thy hearty lies.”—/Wd. Penns and Adonis. 

W V^ish but for beauty, and within thine eyes r 

Two naked Cupids amorously shall 8|!rlm.”— tllecker. Fortunatus. 

« My fece in thine eye, thine in mine appem-s, 

And two fdain hearts do in the fiices rest.”— Orndmorrow. 

“ And pictures in our eyes to gdt - , 

Was all our propagatioa.”-s-3*Ae Ecstasy. 


may be traced ^ our language to a 
much earlier period than that in which 
Drayton wrote; but the sensuality 
wherewith Little, alias Moure, has 
invested an otherwise playful and 
naturally pure idea, is his own; as 
wc 'shall find, by tracking it down 
froqj the time of Henry VIII. to the 
” young Catullus of his day.” 
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" To look jjay babies hi your eyes, young lloUind.” 

• , Beaunmtt arid Fletcher. The Tamer tamed. 


U 


■ - “ They are not wise 

Look billies only in her'eyes.”— T. Randolph, 

See where little Cupid lies, 

Looking babies in the eyes.”—Dviy<on. 


Pastoral Courtship. 


“•Be sure when yo^ co'ineintb company, that yoirdo not stand staring the m.-ii in the 
face, as if you were making babies in <lieiV eyes .”—VUions of Quecedo. 

** They coy" then kisse and coll, lyet and look babies in ea^h other’s eyes.” 

Burton's .dnedoMff of Meiancholp, part 3, sec 2. tu, 5. s,5. 


“ You blame me too, because I can't devise 

Some spbrt to please those babies in your eyes." 

^Herrick, To his Mistress, 


“ Or tho-se babies ill your eyes, 

III their crystal nunneries. Ihid, To Virgins, 

It is an active flame that flies ,■ 

First to the babies in your eyes. IJerriek. Tlte Riss, 

Be curious in pursuit of eyes 

To procreate new loves vyith themi *—//oW«g<o«. 

She thinks tliat, babes proceed from mingling eyes.” 

^ Sir W. Daccnant. Gondibert. 

Thus did she peep in mine 
Eyes’ humour christaline, 

I in her eyes was seen.”— J. Ckaeland. i Mark Anthony. 

Vben I look babies in thine eyes, 

Here Venus—there Adonis lies.”— Ibid. Hermaphrodite, 

“ Of when I look 1 may descry 

A little face peep through that eye.”— Caretc, The Dart. 

“ Look in n^v eyes, roy blushing fai»^ 

Thou’lt see thyself reflected there; 

And os I gaze on thine, I see 
Two little miniatures of me. 

Thus in our looks some propagation lies, 

And we make babies in each other’s eyes.”— Aditle. Impromptu. 

“ ’Tis not that cradled incline eyes 
The baby Love for ever lies, 

In cradles bathed with d?w,"— Slrangford’s Canmeiis. , 

“ Soft o'er my brow, which kindled with their sighs, 

Awhile they play’d; then gliding through ray eyes, 

Where the bright babie.s for a moment huhg ^ 

Like those thy lip hath kist; thy lyre hath sung.” 

, ^ ilfoore. Grteiau Girl’s Dream. 

-“ Those sunk eyes 

Where once, bad he thus met her by surprise, 

He woul4 have seen himself too baj^y bij^!- " 

Reflected in a thousand Ughtsgrf joy.” . 

" Mo^^ LedUi Rookk, Veiled Prophet. 

TEARS 

Spare thou thy tWs, for I will weep W mee,— , ■ ' 

. ^ud keep thy tountenanoe, for I wjpll bitish for thee.”. 

i.>(, * . , ; Miytimd., A fhman killed, 

« ThePi,.lf ite Utislii thatJiush be romR ,"—To Jutb ^' > ’ i j’fr; * 

, 'ti> ■ ■ ' / , „ ! . ' i.OV- ■' 

\ ^ THE HETAUOREHOSE. 

" irtgsMifo. T,oto sis licet usque dift , , , 

Thaiihiai Woctevolo.” ‘ ..i. 
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“ There’s « passion, * pride, 

In our sex, she replied. 

And thus, I mi^t gratify both, I would do; 

Still an angel appear to each lover beside, 
t But sUIl be a woman to you.”— Parnell. Bal^ m BeatUy. 

" If rau think by this coldness ||,nd scorning 
To appear more angelic and bright, 

Be an angel, my love, in the morning, 

But, oh, be a woman to>ni^t.”2— Song. 

“ Drown’d by love. 

That drew them forth with hopes as smooth as were 

Th’ unfaithful waters he desired them prove.”— B. Jonson. Ma*que. 


lovj||1.ike the sea. 

” Love still has something of the sea. 

From whence his mother rose; 

No time his slaves from doubt can free. 

Or give their hearts repose. 

They are becalmed hi clearest days, 

And in rough -weather tost; 

They wither under cold delays, 

Or arc in tempests lolu ”—Sir C. Sedley. 

” Like one who trusts to summer skies, 

And puts his little bark to sea, f 
Is he who, lured by smiling eyes, 

Consigns his simple heart to thee. 

For fickle is thj Summer's wind, ^ 

And sadly may the bark be tost. 

And thou m-t sure to change thy mind. 

And then the wretched heart is losL"—Little. To Rosa. 


Even in sporting with an absurd quibble of the schools, Mr. Moore seeks 
for a poetical precedent, and adhere^ to it an pied de la Mire :— 

“ And hangs his soul upon as nice 
And subtle curiosities. 

As one of that vast multitude 

That on a needle’s point have stood^'-^Builer. Satires. 

“ The angels shidl help me to whee'Ve, 

I'll swear upon every one 

That e’er stood on a point of the ) 9 eedle.”— Little. Song. 


'' For the conceit of one of the most popular of his early ballads —" Friend 
of my soul, the goblet sip”—he was indebted to Cowley 

" Here’s to thee, Dick^ this whining love despise; 

Pledge me, my friend; and drink till thou l^'st wise. 

It sparkles brighter for than she: 

’Tis pure and rij^t without deceit, 

Aa^ such no woman e'er will be: 

No, they are all sophisticate.”-•Cmoley. 


" Friend of my soul! the goblet sfy, 

' '’Twill chase that pensive tear; 

’Tis not as sweet» wpoMia’s^lip, 

But oh, 'tis more riacere.”*-*£ttfls. *Anaeremaie. 


Suckling and Sedley—congeituai 
apirits! were tiie mbdels upon which 
M i^it attempted to fona his atyle 
of amatory poetry; but toe pupil 


” Then ilnnk I iove more than I can express, 

' And would love more, could fbut love thee less.”—< 
V«l,. IT, NO. XIX. 


transcended iphe first of hw masters 
in tmpuri^, as much as he fell below 
too%eooBd in elegance and grace.— 
From both he concocted one epigram; 
N 
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Poetical Ptagiai'ie*. 

i ' 

“ An hundred thousand oaths your fears, 

* Perhaps would not remove; 

And if 1 gazed a thousand years, 

I co^d no deeper love.”—iSirr C, Sedky. 

•• Si je n^avois que dix-huit ans, 

Je pouvois aimer plus long temp|, 

Maisjiou pas umer d’avantnge.”—M. te Due de Niventou. 

“ Chloris, I swear by all I ^verewore, 

That frq|Ti,this hour I cannot love^you inuic. 

* What love no more ! Oh, why this^iltered vow i* 

Because I camot love thee mere —than now 1”— Little. The Surprise. 


The Garland, beginning " Thou 
hast sent me a flowery band," was 
evidently suggested by Ben Jonson's 
exquisite sung, " I sent thee late a 
rosy wreath —and the Catalogue 


is but a maudlin and vicious imita¬ 
tion of Cowley's poem of the C/iro- 
Ht*, and Ueri-ick's Loss of his Mis¬ 
tress. 


TEA.RS TR.\NSFORMEt> TO PEARLS. 

« 

” Is any cozened of a tear, 

Which as a pearl disdmn might wear t”— J, Lylie. Song. 

" Then with a smile the healing balm bestows, 

And sheds a teaV of pity o’er their woes, 

Which as it dropdisome soft-eyed angel bears, 

Translbrmed to pearls, and in his bosom wears."—A'r W. Jones. Setmo. 

•* A warm tear gushed, the wintry air. 

Congealed it as it flowed away; 

" I night it lay an ice-drop there. 

At mom it jittered in the ray. 

An angel wand’ring from her sphere. 

Who saw this bright, this flrozen gem, 

To dew-eyed Kty gave the tear, 

And hufig it on her diadem.”— Xittk. The Tear. 


The song we are now about to 
quote, may have been suggMted by 
the closing line of Goldsmith's ex¬ 
quisite stanzas, “ When lovclj^ wo¬ 


man stoops to folly:" but be that as 
it may, it furnished Moore with ma¬ 
terials for a ballad of whining senti¬ 
mentality 


“ Nay then—since you will not believe, 

The starting tear, nortising sigh ; 

But one proof more 1 have to give, 

How well I love you—'tis to die.”—^nwi. Song. 1788. 


If ail your tender faith is o’er, 

If still my truth you’d try; 

Alas, I know but one proof more— 

I’ll bless your name, and die.”—.Csliffe. Song. 


If the atoms morality to be of chaff," we may ,form some notion 
found amidst the* gross licentious- oftheiroK^maKfyfiom the following 
ness of these poems, were "as^wo* specimen— 
gruns of wheat, hid in two bushels 

** On the vast ocean ofhia wosidenihe^ 

. We iRouwntary hibblls 

'TSl aush’d by the tetflpesmoi^ flde, 

Bank h) the ^ent flood We Ode. 

** AB fiiumt that otlm fbnu suiifdy 
(8ytiiimswei^<dithe yftalbrttlih,a^^ 

XAke babies on the sea of matter borne, 

%y ih|t sea iwtuni.'’ 

' JSMcf m lAfdn, p. 111. 
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“ A smoke! a flower! a shadow! and a breath! 

Are real things compared with life and death ; 

Like bubbles on tlie sea of life they pass. 

Swell, burst, and mingle with the common mass.”—5. Bogte. 

“ And the bubbles tliat float on the rivulet of life, be lost in th^gulf of eternity.'' 

Dr. Johnson. Idler, No. 90. 

* 

“ See how beneath the moonbeam’s .<^ilc, 

Yon little billow hcavr^ its breast. 

And foams and sparkles for d^iiile 
And murmuring {lien subsides to rest, 

Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 

Rises on Time’s eventful sea, 

And having swell’d a moment there, 

Thus melts into eternity.”— Little. RefiectUm at Sea. 


Would we behold a pure image de¬ 
faced and stained by tiio wi ntonncss 
of the sensualist, whose thoughts are 
divided between the gloating admira- 
tion of some drunken deiuirep’s wi¬ 
thering charms, and the inspiring 


fumes of the " genial bowl,” let us 
turn to the contrasted portraits of 
innocent Jove, anticipating the decay 
of youth and loveliness, and the in¬ 
toxicated fervour, of Little's lustful 
orgies :— 




a 


To me, fair friend, you ne'Ajv cari be old, 

For as you were when first your eye I eyed, ^ 

Such seems your beauty stilL”— Shakspeare. Sonmt civ. 

So shall I court thy dearest truth, 

When beauty ceases to engage; 

So thinking o'er tby^charming youth, 

I'll Uve it o'er again in age: '> 

So time itself our rapture shall improve. 

While still we wake to joy, and live to love !”>—Prior. Ode. 


The moments past, if thou art wise; retrieve. 

With present memory of the bliss they gave, 

The pleasant hours In present mirth employ. 

And bribe the future with’Uie hopes of joy.”— JbiA. 


“ Time, tho’ he steals the roseate bloom of youth. 

Shall spare the charms of virtue and of truth; 

And on thy mind new charms, new blooms, bestow.” 

J. Duncombe. The Feminead. 


” No age or wrinkles should incline him to alftinge, for her soul would be always 
beautiful and always young — he should have an eternal idea in the mind of the charms 
she now bore; and should look into her heart for that idea, when he could find it no 
longer in her face .”—Aphra Behn. Oronooko to Imoindeu 

Now, as with fairy footed tread, 

Time steals our years away, 

Thy mildly beaming beauties spread, 

Soft influence o’er life’s way; 

Insuring to our peaceful shed 

Love’s bliss without decay!”— Clifford, V. Notes on TixalFePoetry. 


When Time who steals our yean away, 

Shall steal our pleasures too, 

The memory of the past Aill stay. 

And half our joys renew. 

Then talk no more of future gloom ; 

Our Joys shall always last; , 

For hope shall brighten joys tf^ como, 

And memory gild the past! 

Cbme, Chloe! fill rite genial boirl, 

I drink to love and thee; 

Thou never esnst decay in aoul,^ 

Thou'lt still be young for me !”•—jUffls. 

■Witli one moiie inetance, we dose—and gladly—this mWwoImne of 
Moore’s luxuriant imaginings 

a £ 'i 
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j Lays of the Twaddle School. 

» * 

“ If any ask why ruses please the sight ? 

because their leaves upon thy cheeks do blow. 

If any ask why lilies are so white? 

Because their blossoms in thy hand do blow. 

Or why aweet plants so grateful odours show’r? 

It is because tliy breath so like they be.— 

Or why tile orient sun so brighttwc see ? 

What reasoS can we^ve but from thine eyes and thee ?" 

' ^ a, Giles Fletcher. Christ's Victory. 

“ Nor did JT wonder at the lilies whit'? 

Nor praise the deep vermillion dt the rose; 

They were but sweet, sweet figures of delight, 

Drawn after thee, thou pattern of all those.”— Shakspeare. Sonnet. 

“ Why does azure deck the sky ! 

'Tis to be like thy looks of blue. 

Why is red the rose’s dye ? 

Because it is thy blushes’ hue. 

All that’s fair, by I.ove's decree. 

Has been made resembling thee."— Little. Song. 

[To i)C continued.] 


LAYS OF THE TWAHHLE SCHOOL. 


n. M. 
T. H. B. 

R.M. 
T. U. B. 

R.M. 
T. n. B. 

R.M. 
T. H. B. 

R.M. 
T. H. B. 

R. M. 
. r. H. B. 
. R.M. 


No. I. 

c 

IhTORAL DUETT BETWEEN ROBERT MONTGOMERY AND 
THOMAS HAYNES BAYI.EY. 

Sata.n saintly I sang, with meek Maw-worm mummery. 

And old Beelzebub’s bard was young Robert Montgomery. 
Satins and silks I sang gravely^ud gaily. 

And the bard of the boudoir was Thomas Haynes Bayley. 

To my genius and muse nothing earthly could come awry. 

Such a devil of a poet was Robert Montgomery. 

With my butterflies, buttercups, butter flow'rs daily, 

1 buttered my bread;;—heigh, fur Thomas Haynes Bayley. 

" Divine Oranipreseiltl;," sunshiny and summery. 

Woke, like Memnon’s stone-statue, the harp of Montgomery. 
With my songs and m^' sonnets, the girls I wooed fraily, 

Tom Moore the chaste model of Thoraj^? Haynes Bayley. 

But the Deity 'still that illumed my humdrummery. 

My Magnus Apollo was Robert Montgomery. 

Apollo—^though radiant his rays—shines but palely. 

When the eyes of tlie fair smile on Tlioraas Haynes Bayley. 

In heaven or in hell, not a theme could I strum awry. 

So fired and insipid was Saint Robert Montgomery. 

With “ Miniature Lyrics,” the muse did I waylay. 

And a miniature picture of^Thomas Haynes Bayley. 

In grarid verse I sang Oxford’s grand chapels, grand chummery. 
And grandeur’s grandiloquent, Robert Montgomery. 

I sang about Bath till I bothered them really. 

And eclipsed was Kit *Austey by Thomas Haynes Baylw. 

Talk of Milton, John Bb.nyan, or Soothey—~nU flummery”- 
TWy ate mere metre-mongers to Bnhert AContgomety. , 

Herrick, Waller; Burns, Byron, Moore, Morris or j^eltey. 

Were poor si^-song strummi^ to lljoinas Hayiles Bayley. . 
Ymi'i^ard, Tom I let’s cast all 4e critics' vile awry, 
Bf^fciiws bsr^ are Haynes Bayley and Robert 
Agi^! with my patronage fanie ne’er fail ye, ' 

Heigh, for Robert Mc^tgomery and '^omas Hayne^ 9a0ey. 
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RATIONALISM.* 


Thouqh the dispute now pending in 
the theological world, is not, as for¬ 
merly, between open and avowed io- 
Melity on the one hand, and Chris¬ 
tianity on the other, yet excepting 
in name, the contest is nearly simju 
lar. It docs not fall within our pro¬ 
vince to enter into any discussion of 
the controversies which have arisen 
strictly within the pale of Christian¬ 
ity in this country, nor to dilate up¬ 
on the critical distinctions which 
have given to this or that sect a per¬ 
manent or temjjorary ascendancy. 
We believe our own to be really the 
most religious country of Europe, 
and we do not think the fact can be 
seriously denied. Our morality 
know other nations are accus'oiDcd 
to call in question, but as this is 
only judged of by political acts, and 
as these more than any other arc ex¬ 
amined with prejudice, we submit 
that they alone ought n#f to be 
taken as the criteria, though w'e 
are far from conceding, if they could 
by any possibility be investigated 
impartially, that we .should ha^ e t(j 
fear comparison witli ofher govern¬ 
ments Upon the present occasion, 
however, our object is only to speak 
of the religious feeling of the nation, 
not to defend the morality of ils 
rulers, and for its proof, we should 
refer in part to the attention almost 
universally paid to the public forms 
and observances of the church, and 
to Jthat spirit of benevolence which 
pervades all those institutions which 
are founded for the purjiosc of ex¬ 
tending the advantages and precepts 
of Christianity. But this we are 
free to confess ought not to cause us 
to be vain of ourselves, nor to be 
high-minded; and if we are the lost 
to be affected by the anti-religious 
or anti-christian spirit which so ge¬ 
nerally prevails in Europe, we ought 
to remember that those Deists who 
first^ mainly contributed to popular- 
ixe incredulity, were, by birm and 
education. E]^Iishmen. Even Vol¬ 
taire himseti^. the greatest of all 
champions of infidelity, inasmuch as 
Ids Wiitiags are niore agreeable than 
(Uiy otht;r^ in di|K probability borrow¬ 
ed much of his enmity to Christian- 
it3%. i^m onr Boling^roke. Ih his 


day, the better educated and higher 
classes of society looked doAvn up¬ 
on what are considered as divine 
truths v^ith lessi respect than attl^g 
.present time, arifl there was peSfliiaps 
as^much a fashion ijj disbelief then, 
as we arc afraid* ftiere is som»?Tiflh^ 
of the same feeling in the puritanisin 
which now exists. In France, Italy, 
and Spain, westate this merely as a 
fact, and not at present in the way of 
coudemnatiou ; there is, in the edu¬ 
cated ranks of life, scarcely any 
thing like belief in a directly reveal¬ 
ed religion. 'J'he tendency of the 
Kaiito-platnnic school of philosophy 
in France, is spiritual, and in its 
morality unexceptionable ; but it 
buildi all upon another ba^is than 
that of an*immediately revealed re¬ 
ligion, arjtl though it may ultimate¬ 
ly lead to a modified belief in revela¬ 
tion, yet it can hardly ever produce 
a lliorough convicliou either of its 
necessity or nf ils In 

Italy and in Spain, the doctrines of 
Locke ami Condillac are those wlfllch 
generally prevail. In Geimany, a 
wide field has been opened to the 
philosophical np<i theological inquir¬ 
er. Wc speak of both at the same 
time, because religi.jn and philoso¬ 
phy have so far itiutually acted upon 
each other, that their separate iiiflu- 
cnc.^cannot well be diotinguished. 
As to the tendency of the public 
mipd in England, it is evidently 
more religious than philosophical, 
and in France, more philosophical 
than religious; German philosophy 
has, in the one country, absorbed 
public attention, whilst in the other 
it has been comparatively, if nut to¬ 
tally, neglected. It is to this cause 
that w'e attribute part of the mis¬ 
conception unddl* which our divines 
labour, when speaking of the opi¬ 
nions prevailing in Germany. 

Theology, which, in England, is 
dogmatic^, natmrally assumes an 
heretical and dangerotia apj>earance 
to our view jn other countries when 
it becomes speculative or philoso- 

f ihical; artd, from the sacredness of 
ts nature, any deviatbn from the 
commonly receiv^ opinions is and 
ought to be regajMUwith caution. 
The learning,' indefatigability, ahd 


Briefe uher der RafumaJhimns. —Aachen. 
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research of some of, the German 
theologians is, nevertheless, beyond 
all praise, and biblical literature is, 
doubtless, greatly iidebted to them. 
In other countries immediate, as 
distinguished from mediate, revcla- 
tIoiu^<^eems as if itPhad fevr or no 
defenders of celebrity. In Germany* 
r^vel^ion has noisiBally many, but 
then it is sui yeneris, and not such 
as we have been accustomed to re¬ 
verence as a divine communication 
from above. Uerderf certainly one 
of the most religious and pliiloso- 
phiral writers amongst the Germans, 
aud s 2 )okcn of by one of our modern 
English divines with great respect, 
as understanding much of the deejrer 
contents of the Christian documents 
in his work, entitled, the Hhtory of 
Humanity, is merely what may be 
termed a Humanitarian. In that 
work he enters at length into the 
history of Christianity andHhe prin¬ 
ciples upon w'hich it reposes, and 
enlarges upon what he considers to 
havg^ been, c onnected writh its pure 
morafiTy, fHb main cause of its ad- 
vayiement. This he resolves into 
the belief which existed in the early^ 
ages of Christianity, of Christ’s fu¬ 
ture reign upon earth, and of his 
speedy return. Its •spread in the 
cast he attributes, in a great, degree, 
to the scriptures being written in 
the Greek language, and thinks that 
had the Christian writings been only 
in the Hebrew dialect, they vi^uld 
hardly ever have been disseminated. 
Jerusalem was, as he say^s, the a^a- 
dle, Alexandria the school, of Chris¬ 
tianity. It was to the latter place 
that many Jews were drawn by the 
advantages cf commerce and ’ for¬ 
tune. It was at once the emporium 
of great trade and the seat of great 
learning; and, from bein^ connected 
with all parts of the civilized world, 
ijt waa natural tha^the philosophy 
th«ra professed should be a Mnd of ' 
eciecticisia.. The Neo-platonician 
Ape^nea manated from this school, 
•hd here that Platonism and 
ittity «eem to have amalgg- 
'■ 

great charge brougl^t against 
KGethidn ehureh by the English 
it U .hot Christian, 
''m t|&tf ;|^fi ^-,y^ fe’lywe have long 

to the 

j We ,caonoi help thinking 
is’in thg accusa- 
Ujki,' the docheiaes of Chria- 
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tianity are hardly ever referred to. 
and this does not alone apply merely 
to the doctrines of the trinity and 
atonement, but it applies to the 
miracles, the resurrection, the in¬ 
spiration of the scriptures, &c. &e. 
Mr. Rose, a clergyman of the En¬ 
glish church, upon his return from 
aVisit to Germany, in the year 1824, 
pr^eached four sermons before the 
University of Cambridge, which he 
aftci wards published, condemning, 
in very severe terms, the conduct 
pursued by the German divines and 
the dortrine.s which they^ promul¬ 
gated, Hi' accused them of diverg¬ 
ing greatly from the symbolical 
books, anti of each preaching bis 
own iiccnliar doctrines rather than 
those of the church. Mr. Rose w'as 
answered by Dr. Brctschneider, Ctnin- 
sellor in the Consistory at Gotha, 
and we regret to have to say that 
the reply w'as as little distinguished 
by temper and good breeding as the 
charge was by an appearance of 
Cbristiamcharity. There was, sub- 
sequcntlj', a rejoinder from Mr. 
Rose, but Ave do not think, though 
ably WTitten, that it added any thing 
to the elucidation of the points in 
dispute. Dr. I’usey, of Oxford, has 
siilTee taken up the .subject. His 
book is much less violent than that 
of Mr. Rose, and more liberal, but 
there is less of originality in it. He 
has borrowed largeh' from the Ger¬ 
man ecclesiastical historians; but 
prefixed to his work there is a letter 
from Professor Sack, of Bonn, which 
forms a tolerably impartial comment 
upon the whole matter in dispute. 
It apjiears from what is said by this 
as well as by other apologists, that 
the charge brought against German 
theology, in general, as being a sort 
of religious deism, is unjust, and 
that the German divines are rendered 
indisciiminately responsible for the 
writings of men in no degree hold¬ 
ing a sacred character, nor invested 
with any religious office; and that 
several distinct and conflicting da&ses 
of opinions are confounded under 
one general denomination and cen¬ 
sure. Names are thus connected,.^ 
gether who hold opinions at 
variance with each others a»dk id 
prefering 1^ graAe charge* it must- it« 
abided that we Ought to he far* 
titularly carrfol' ndt to ttialta' ddy 
one answerable for mote them m 
piroifessea, nor to mnge under 
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i^tandai'd men who fight under dis< 
tinrt colours. 

That the thirty-nine articles in the 
English chqrch produce a certain 
external uniformity all must admit, 
and we think it highly advisable th^t 
it should be so, for were it other¬ 
wise, the more illiterate and less 
thinking part of the community roigM 
imagine, in witnessing a groat vai|- 
ety of professions of belief in minis¬ 
ters of the same religion, that the 
whole scheme was uncertain and 
delusive. But at the same time that 
we grant this, we ought not to forget 
that the great principle of the refor¬ 
mation was the right of private judg¬ 
ment, and that if in Germany in the 
present fermentation of opinions this 
has been pushed to au extreme, it is 
fully as consistent with the declara¬ 
tions of the eai'ly reformers as sub¬ 
mission to any code of doctriue 
drawn up for temporal or spiritual 
purposes. The English church is 
placed in a certain dilemma when it 
advocates .so strongly, as some of its 
divines do, the necessity‘*of strict 
and peipetual conformation to its 
articles, for its separation from the 
church of Rome was justified upon 
the principle of the right and duty 
of personal examination, ^'hercjs, 
we think, a just medium to be held, 
and feeliug, as we do, strongly but 
reasonably attached to the church, 
we regret to see its supporters, in 
many instances, adducing arguments 
in favour of its discipline and go¬ 
vernment which would sound con¬ 
sistently in the mouths of Roman 
^ Catholics, but which are weak and 
uninfluential when used by Protes¬ 
tants. Professor Sack regrets that 
the English clergy and the German 
do not mix more with each other, 
and form opinions themselves from 
personal intercourse, rather than bor¬ 
row them from books, which being, 
as they generally are, more the de¬ 
claration of private than of general* 
views, lead, when adopted as the ba¬ 
sis o4 reasoning, to erroneous cou- 


sequeiices. Germany, we are aware, 
is divided into»a variety of sects, but 
the rationalists and supernaturalists 
form the most irayortant division, the 
one holding rcaron to be efficient, 
and the other considering it to be 
inefficient as a^ide in matte rs of 
revelatiiJn. TbjT rationalist irdhiib 
'thslt the operations of Providence are 
secrets inscrutaWe 16 human reason, 
and excelling his powers of compre¬ 
hension ; but he will not admit that 
revelation dtq contain any thing 
which is contrary to reason. The 
supernaturalist will not concede such 
a limitation, and looks upon the 
scriptures as distinct from every 
other composition, and not to be 
tried by those laws which we should 
apply in other cases. Dr. Bret- 
schneider* says, that if we look in 
Germany into the history of Chris¬ 
tianity from the middle of the last 
century, w'e shall see the four differ¬ 
ent modes of thinking, which xhe 
inquirers into Christianity have fol¬ 
lowed. " In the first place,” he ob- 
ser'fes, " there were some individuals 
to -whom particularly all revelation 
appeared nothing but superstitvan; 
Jesus, a well-intentioned zealot or 
impostor, and Christianity itself a 
mass of error. These necessarily 
thought they v^ere performing a me¬ 
ritorious act when they undermined 
its respectability and exposed its na¬ 
kedness. They were the successors of 
the English and French free-thinkers, 
bufc‘''*lhey were few in number in 
Germany, and, amongst them, not 
onfe theologian (divine). The phi¬ 
losopher Wunsch, the author of 
Horus, and the Jurist Paalrow, be¬ 
long to them. There is a second 
class which endeavoured to advance 
natural religion at the expense of 
Christianity, believing in an histo¬ 
rical Christ without admitting any 
divine operation in his system, the 
origin of which, together v?ith his 
life, they explain naturally, and con¬ 
vert into a sort of romance, making 
Christ himself a member of secret 


* We have adopted the translation of Dr. BretschneidePs reply to Mr. < Rose, by a 
layman of the church, of England. London, 1S2S, Q. B. Whittaker. There is anodwr * 
mSKie by Mr. Evaason, whidt we have.not seen. To thf, translation we have now before 
^ there are impended several short biographical notices df the names mentioned in the 
<»WM of the vmume. They will, we should Imamne, bb fotmd interesfing to those who 
have hot a'general knowledge of tlie works of the German the^ogilitia. We tc^rk, 
howevnr, aq error, when, in alluding to Kant, It is alleged that metophyrlctan is 

said to hgve expressed some doubts as to the certainty of a fiitttresrate erf existeneo, 
ThlS' was not the case; Kant said he bad no idea what diat fhtore state of 
Wdiild ba, but he ddd not express lus doubts os to the existence itself, 
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societitB. Hiey treat the scriptures 
me^y as the Vork of teen, obtained 
accidentally, and not containing any 
thin^ like the word of God. Bahrdt 
particularly belongs to this class, a 
divine, certainly, in the llrst instance, 
Jbut TOon removed from hi§ place, 
witfeTleimerus, whcawas no divine,^ 
the author of the Wol/enbuttel Pr&g- 
tfihOr, and Vea^rfhT,' writer of the 
History of the Great Prophet of Na- 
zareth. Perhaps also we may reckon 
Brenneeke amongst ,'^6 number. 
But those who are generally termed' 
Rationalists form a third and very 
different class. They admit in Chris¬ 
tianity a divine, positive, and bene¬ 
volent appointment for the good of 
mankind, and Jesus as a messenger 
of Divine Providence, believing tlmt 
the true and everlasting word of God 
is contained in the holy scriptures, 
and ^at by the same the. welfare of 
mankind will be obtained, and ex¬ 
tended. But they deny therein a 
supernatural and miraculous work¬ 
ing of Gk>d, and consider the object 
of Christiaiuty to be that of in&o- 
ducing into the world such a reli- 
gi(A as reason cui comprehend, and 
of distinguishing the essential from 
the unessential, and what is local 
and temporary from what is univer¬ 
sal and permanent in Christianitj', 
BO that its truths may be introduced, 
conhrmed, and disseminated. To the 
class now alluded to belong, amongst 
the philosophers, Steinbart, ^nt, 
and Krug; amongst the theologlftns, 
W. A.Teller, Loffler, Thiess, Heake; 
and, amongst those who are nhw 
living, J. E. C. Schmidt, De Wette, 
Panlas, Wegscheider, and Rohr. 
Last of all &ere is a fourth class, 
which holds the bible uid Chris- 


former to explain, should asseif 
nothing which is contr*^ to, but 
may rather be proved by it. This is 
the view taken by Doderlein, MoruBF 
and Reinhard, and now entertained 
by Ammon, Schott, Niemeyer, 
Bretschneider, and others.'* 

Although Rohr’s opinions are, 
from what Dr. Bretschneider says in 
alother place, not generally admit¬ 
ted, yet as his letters upon rational¬ 
ism contain the most extreme part 
of the doctrines held up by hb par¬ 
ty, and tend to place the objections 
urged against the supematuralists 
in the boldest and most striking 
point of view, we shall now present 
our readers with a short analysis of 
their contents. Rationalism is there 
justified upon the principle that as 
knowledge has advanced, man has in- 
vdtiably changed his belief of imme¬ 
diate divine interference, into one of 
mediate interposition. In the early 
ages of society, the First Cause of all 
things was seen to act in every 
thing; but as we become more ac¬ 
quainted with the laws of nature, 
these laws, (established by Provi¬ 
dence,) were found to be sufiBcient, 
in order to explain all those occur¬ 
rences which we observe in the phy- 
si<;al world. The rationalist admits 
the danger which exists of such a 
belief leading to infidelity, if pur¬ 
sued too far, but he considers himself 
to have adopted the mean between 
two opinions ; one excluding the 
operation of God mediately, by re- 
fering every thing to him immediate¬ 
ly, and the other making every thing 
merely mechanical. Me triumphs 
in the idea that even the supernidu- 
ralists are compelled to admit tha^. 
as the laws of matter have become 


thatHy in a higher sense than the 
iUiltibusilists do, to be a divine reve- 
Isltibiti.' They adnsit a distinct from 
geubtal proVraenee, revealed ope- 
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known to ns, many things which 
appeared almost inedible and tni- 
raculous, (without the immediate 
. Operation of the divinity,) u-e now 
explainable firom natuml causes, |ie 
'considers that e^catioit had given 
Luther, MelaucDMii, and others, sndi 
slaong prejudices upon srane ppints, 
and pamculmly with ri^ard to the - 
marked intorferenoe of God m tlw; 
affaire of the world*^ Udit it is notate 
bewondere^at^ if^ upoaviliatwob^ 
aceuatomed to tmm tht' doetthabM 
a particular Provtdiiude, they «di(^ 
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principle of the omniscience of the 
divinity, who, knowing how every 
thing will act, does not stand in 
need, when fixing his decrees, of re.- 
serving to himself the power of 
making any change, as in the case o^ 
an earthly potentate. From the limit¬ 
ed nature of the human capacity, 
circumstances may, and do arise, not. 
previously contemplated, which net 
cessitate an alteration, in certain 
laws, made by man; but in the di¬ 
vine wisdom there cannot be im¬ 
provement, either from time or expe¬ 
rience. All must be perfect from 
the be^nning. Every thing which 
the rationalist sees in the sensible, 
as in the spiritual world, appears to 
him to be linked to mediate causes, all 
finally referable to one, which is God. 
The writers of the scriptures, with the 
supernaturalist, were men possessed 
of some extraordinary capability; 
whereby many of them effected the 
most marked actions, and their com¬ 
positions were written under the im¬ 
mediate direction of God himself, 
through the influence of tlie holy 
spirit, and by such cooperation made 
free from error. The rationalist looks 
upon the evangelists and others, as 
mere men, and affirms that it is ar¬ 
guing in a circle, to prove the cha¬ 
racter of the men from the scrip¬ 
tures, and then to authenticate as it 
were, the scriptures from the nature 
of the men. The Old Testament is 
regarded as an historical document, 
manifesting the progress of religious 
opinions in the world, and the ad¬ 
vances made in true religion, in pro¬ 
claiming the worship of only one 
God. Monotheism on the other 
hand, is viewed by the supernatural- 
ist amongst the Jews, at the period 
of time when it was established, as 
something so extraordinary, and as 
requiring such an effort of human 
reason, and such an entire absence 
of prejudice, that its establishment 
is to hie sought for dsewhMre than in * 
the dvilisaaon of the human race. 
The rationalist denies this, and ti- 
leges ^at tiiere is such a want of 
proof as to toe autlmnticity of some 
pafts of the Old Tcstunent, as must 
dimimsh'oar respect for ^contents 
gHUNraidy. He adduces ihe inter^' 
pedqtioas which haM taken place, 
the inigto of time duri&g which ^ 
WMt^Mfueied betoce it was collected 
togtiher by Eara ai^ Nehemiah, end 
dwmla ufaui toe unoertaiiity under 


which we 'remain, as to whether 
monotheism was not tlte production 
of an age later than that stated by 
Moses, and whether the composi¬ 
tions which pass under his name, 
are in reality his, or only founded 
upon documents which he arranged 
and colle^d. r 
* The account of the creation was, 
according to thi7"wy%tem, made to> 
accord with the usage of the Jewish 
sabbath, and so to furnish a reason 
for its sanctifibation. From Moses 
being instructed in all the learning 
of the Egyptians, the rationalist 
concludes that much of his religious 
code is drawn from that people; and 
he brings forward Abraham as an 
instance to prove that man, merely 
by his own forces, could attain the 
knowledge of the one God, without 
having recourse to divine interposi¬ 
tion. In short, every thing which 
seems supernatural to the superna¬ 
turalist is Regarded by the rationalist 
as the result of the progress of 
knowledge and civilization, and al¬ 
ways as deducible from natural 
causes. Although the word God is 
employed, as he acknowledges, ir^a 
single sense in the Old Testament, yet 
he pretends to discover that it is 
made use of at different times with 
different meauiii^s. That, in Gene¬ 
sis the Divinity was a family one, 
limiting his care to toe descendants 
of Noah; but that afterwards, as 
the ideas of men became extended, 
JehoV*^ was transformed into a na¬ 
tional Divinity, protecting the seed 
of Abraham, and excluding the rest 
of mankind. It was first in David's 
time, according to toe rationalist, 
that there was any idea of God iu 
the high sense that was subsequent¬ 
ly attached to it by Christ; and this 
idea, as he beheyes, only existed 
amongst the enlightened; a fact 
which is adduce^ to shew the pro< 
gress of reason and the transition 
from gross to more refined contesa- 
plations. The doctrine of the im¬ 
mortality, it is fwtoef contended, 
wal never clearly advanc^ hefinre 
the writoig of tim.Sfook of Wisdom, 
and the seedhd boi^of,Mft!ee«lwtok 
and this 4pok phicft ,ii}>,,4}eiMidris, 
when toe Jews hAd MM an 
unimltivstod. to a civ||i|SiMi t^te; and 
when, as r^asoiwitovPalpit^ «?; 
peoted, thek W 
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gion, its cstablishmcut. i>i'()pagation, 
advantages, ‘and mftrality, arc all 
matter of investigation to the ration¬ 
alist, in order to determine whether 
the whole depends upon a naturally 
connected succession of causes, or 
its origin as transc^cndental. 
T!!S!@*actions of Chnst are examine^ 
historically, and explained as thn&e of 
•Lycurgus, Sol5h7^8r any other great 
man of antiquity, who sought to 
improve mankind. The fact and the 
statement of the faty^ arc separated 
as much as possible in the inquiiy; 
and tlic Bible is, altogether, placed 
upon the same footing as any other 
historical w'ork, and in this tlic ra¬ 
tionalist is sanctioned by many of the 
great philosophical writers, and par¬ 
ticularly by one before referred to. 
Herder, who, in speaking of the 
Bible, considers it as open to the 
same scrutiny and the same investi¬ 
gation as any wmrk on psofaiie his¬ 
tory. Christ is treated merely as an 
individual, extraordinary by his en¬ 
dowments and character, although 
these are«jipt assumed to be in’ any 
■way preternatural. He redeems muu- 
kiftd by the purity of his doctrines, 
from the darkness in which the 
world existed. His morality is [ler- 
fect, but not superhuman. The re¬ 
ligion which he came to establish, 
was one of unassuming virtue, in op¬ 
position to external forms. 

1 'he rationalist sees in the precepts 
of the gospel only the perfecUo^ii of 
Judaism, and conceives that tm pa¬ 
rents and associations of Christ, con¬ 
nected with a naturally penetrating 
mind, w'ere safheient to give him all 
those advantages which he possessed 
over his (ionteniporaries. His dispute 
in the temple at twelve years of age is 
instanced as a proof of the precocity 
of his understanding, and the deep 
interest he took in religious mat¬ 
ters, His attempt#vas, to establish 
an 'universal religion: and, though 
ftohr and his partisans admit that he 
rendei-ed the principles more general 
(tf goldeti rule, “ Do unto others 


as yon would they should do unto 
youand though he taught the resur¬ 
rection from the dead, yet they say 
both these doctrines are to be found 
in the Old Testament, Tob. iv. 26, 
i? Macc. vii. 9, 11, 22, 23. Chap, 
xii. 43, 46. Chap. xiv. 37, 46. The 
type of his discourses is judged to 
Ae more rabbinical than oriental, and, 
linally, the jjossibility of his connex¬ 
ion with the Essenians is intimated. 
The miracles of the gospel, upon 
w'hicli the supernaturalist builds bo 
much, the rationalist believes may 
be explained naturally,notwithstand¬ 
ing the expressions of scripture to 
the contrary These, however, are 
accounted for, by supposing them to 
be in tlie general style of writing 
peculiar to that period. The belief 
in miracles is alleged to bo the com- 
Aon faith then prevailing, and Christ 
is accused of encouraging the idea 
by speaking of false prophets that 
were to arise, &c. &c. John, say 
the rationalists, seems to have per¬ 
formed ^no miracles, and those of 
(Christ, with the exception of one or 
two, were chiefly connected with 
healing, an art known to many in 
his day, and most particularly by 
those who^ had any pretensions to 
Iw teachers of -n’lsdora. The pro¬ 
phecies of Christ as to the fall of 
Jerusalem, anci many other circum¬ 
stances connected with Jewish his¬ 
tory, are denominated equivocal and 
merely vague dcclaiations of what 
in all probability would happen from 
the state of the country and the 
signs of the times. 'Flie gospel of 
St Mattlrew, wherein this is parti¬ 
cularly mentioned, is believed to have 
received some amplification in resirect 
to this subject after the event oc¬ 
curred. The mention of his own re¬ 
surrection by Christ in three days 
after his death, must, it is alleged, 
have been undecisive, from the slight 
attention paid to it and the little ex¬ 
pectation it .encouraged amongst his 
disciples. This is, however,* believ¬ 
ed by the > rationalists to have taken 
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place, if we may use the expression 
in a mfnral manner. The saying, 
three days, is interpreted to be a 
general term to* denote shortness of 
time. Tlie birth of Christ, and like¬ 
wise his ascension, are explained« 
away as to their miraculous part, 
and his reappearance to St. Paul, 
though admitted, is looked upon al -j 
together as natural, but exciting sur-* 
prise in the mind of the persecutor 
in consequence of Christ’.s previous 
total retirement from the world at 
the moment when he .se[)arated him¬ 
self from his disciples on the moun¬ 
tain. The spirit of the tinies in 
which Christ lived, and the style of 
the works wherein mention is made 
of him, are btlieved to be sufficient 
to convert a mere man into an idea! 
divinity. Added to this, the Jews 
are alleged to have been horn work¬ 
ers of miracles, and to haw learned 
from the Persians the art of driving 
the evil spirit from one body into 
another. 'ITie Zendavesta, says Rohr, 
gives a form for effecting tlijsl Ele 
adds, Christ was douhtU-ss opposed 
to the particular system of the Jews, 
and sought to establish an universal 
one. By his followers he was re¬ 
garded as having presented himself 
to the Jews as their Messiah, and as 
having been rejected and crucified 
by them. His death canonized him ; 
but, in the first instance, it docs not 
seem that they looked upon Judaism 
as abrogated 'by C'hristianity. but 
rather completed and perfected in it. 
Had not Christianity been persecut¬ 
ed,^ the rationalists think, it would 
in all probability have remained quiet 
in Palestine as’ a part of Judaism ; 
and as a proof of this, that it was 
necessary for Peter to have a par¬ 
ticular vision before offering the gos¬ 
pel to the heathen. All this is look¬ 
ed upon to have been gradual, and 
the grand scheme of Christianity, 
the universality of its application to 
have been developed by degrees. 
Paul, brought up as he was, first at 
Tarsus, where Greek philosophy 
fiourisbed, and afterwards at the 
of Gamaljiel, a man deeply 
versed in Judaic learning, became 
one of the great cau9|s of the 
spread of Christianity. Born of 


Jewish parents, at Giscalis, in Jn- 
dea, he W'ont to’Tarsus? in Cilicia, 
and there obtained the right of Ro¬ 
man citizenship. After his conver¬ 
sion to Christianity he was, natu¬ 
rally, ill received by his former breth¬ 
ren, and t^is perl^ps caused him to^ 
tvyn his mind to the heathen, and to*^ 
proacTi against the exclusiveness of 
the Jewish tloctrin?Sr’**^rhc execution ' 
of a Messiah as a malefactor, was 
repugnant to tl^e pride of the Jews, 
and it was unsasisfactory to the hea¬ 
then to receive one as their Saviour 
who had already been rejected by 
his own. I’aul’s endeavour, tliere- 
fore, was to turn this sturobling- 
blork into an object of admiration, 
and the rleath of Christ became with 
him the .seal, as it wore, of his divi¬ 
nity, and its end, the redemption of 
mankind. All this is to be found in 
Rolir, who adds, that St. Jmke, par¬ 
ticularly, is^’one who calls to his aid 
supernatural agency, when natural 
causes are themselves sufficient to 
explain ail that he narrates. The 
gift ol" languages he likewise accounts 
for, by supposing that Peter spoke 
Ureek, and the persons who wei% 
with him, merely the dialects of that 
tongue. We cannot help saying 
there is much sophistry in all this, 
and but little solidity, but our object 
is to state, in the first place, the opi¬ 
nions of others, before we offer any 
comments of our own. To do away 
w'ith _t]^ idea which would attach to 
Christ‘S character, of having wilfully 
deceived his followers, if he were not 
whaf he professed himself to be, he 
is compared to Luther, and made 
into a sincere enthusiast, who be¬ 
lieves himself to be an instrument in 
God’s hands, to purge the world from 
many of its abominations, and who 
spoke and acted under this iinprw* 
sion. St. John’s character of Christ 
is looked upon aaimuch more divine 
.than that given him by the ^her 
evangelists; and tliis he is said to 
have derived from the Gnostica, 
wh<;^c ideas, from living amongst 
them, he had imbibed. Last of aJf, 
with the ratifjnaHst, comes the 
tion, whether the gospels wefe writ¬ 
ten by tHwrisersohs whose namos 
they bear. Cbr»t himsrff dot 
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write any thing, and Rohr thinks it 
doubtful whether tHe apostles, with 
the exception of St. Matthew, knew 
how to write. The gospels were 
certainly written some time after the 
events occurred which they describe, 
and that of St. John only^t the end 
“TSTlhe first century. The events, jn 
many instances, were not evefi rc< 
*lated by cyeAvitlliesseB ; and it is 
likewise to be observed, according to 
the rationalist, that though the evan¬ 
gelists may have rcjf*ited the facts as 
^ey baieved them to have taken 
place, yet a marked difference should 
always be drawn between facts and 
statements of facts. The statements 
made seem generally to be admitted, 
but such allowances are directed to 
be made for the epoch in which they 
occurred, and the spirit with which 
they were beheld, as would destroy 
that influence which, itk the natural 
course of things, they arc calculated 
to produce. Such, shortly, are the 
views of Rohr. They are, we are 
sensible, considered in Germany as 
many of them untenable, buf still 
we see that by Dr. Bretschneider he 
t» classed as belonging to a powerful 
party. We have given almost nn 
epitome of his letters, in order that 
Its principles may be fully under¬ 
stood. It will be been, if adopted, 
how little Christianity, in the sense 
usually applied to it, has to rest up¬ 
on, beyond what mere philosophy 
teaches, and reason itself discovers. 
We are afraid, though we kniBKv we 
shall be charged with illiberality in 
making the assertion, that deisih, in 
many instances, is cloked under the 
rationalism we are describing, al¬ 
though we are not ignorant that some 
of its doctrines have been advanced 


by the most enlightened and pious 
oivipes of this or any other country. 
The present learned Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough vvTote a small treatise many 
years ago, to shew that our present 
gm^ls are copies or arran^ments* 
of an eariier gospel, entitled the gos- 
^ |the Hebrews. He 
W# St, Mark,*Bnd 
Mat^fiw, 

, retained the 
his ma- 
''lAike 

ahtemrto 


^dogiiiati 

fion Hire, in some instances, shaken. 
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which we believe, by the investiga¬ 
tions that have been proceeding, and 
are still going on, in Germany, it 
must, on the other hand, be con¬ 
fessed, that the history, geography, 
^and language of the Bible arc be¬ 
coming daily better understood. Tlie 
impulse given to the study of oriental 

\ literature, chiefly from the desire of 
more fully understanding the basis 
upon which revelation rests, is re¬ 
markable, and we question if any 
country of Europe can now compare 
with Germany either in the number 
or quality of its philologists or bib¬ 
lical critics. The learning displayed 
by Eichorn in his introduction to 
the Old and New Testaments, and to 
the apocryphal books of the former, 
his ingenuity in the solution of dif¬ 
ficulties, and his examination of au¬ 
thorities, &c. &c.; all manifcit'the 
progress made in Germany in this 
particular branch of study. It is 
true, that, in his theory of the evan¬ 
gelists having derived the materials of 
their waitings from an earlier gos¬ 
pel, he had been anticipated by 
others, and in his analysis of the 
books of Moses he has done little 
more than follow the ideas of Astruc; 
yet he ha^filled up what before was 
incomplete, and given such an air 
of finish to the whole, that, however 
it may be opposed to our notions in 
some points, and repugnant to the 
feelings with which we regard the 
Bible in others, it is still a rnonu* 
ment of labour and research equalled 
by few and exceeded by none.' The 
idea of the evangelists having bor¬ 
rowed from an original gospel, we 
have just spoken of. The theory of 
Astruc, who wrote in 1753, and 
whom Eichom and other commen¬ 
tators have followed, is, that Moses 
composed the book of Genesis from 
different ancient memorials or docu¬ 
ments. He conceives timt one an¬ 
nalist or memorialist wrote in that 
age of the ..world Elohim for Gqd, 
and that another wrote Jehovah. By 
decomposing, as it were, the book of 
Genesis into two or more separate 
to^ittoriais, placmg the Elohim in«- 
moriifl in one column, and th^ Je¬ 
hovah mimoriid in another, he as¬ 
certained now those repetitioih8'#6ie 
which we find in sothe plicas fh 
Genesis, particularly m the destaip- 
tion of the deluge, where the lahse 
thing ismentioned two or thtoe 
times. It was an idea of 'Astruc 
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that the luemoi ial where Eluhiin is 
used to express God, came from Levi, 
the grandfather of Moses. He did 
not hazard an^ opinion whence was 
derived that in which Jehovah is 
employed to express the same power. 
But the accounts concerning Ismael,'* 
Esau, Moab, and Ammon, he con¬ 
sidered as being transmitted to the 
descendants of these cliiefs, and from^' 
them conveyed to Moses. The germ* 
of all this is to be found in Fleuy, 
Fran9ois, and others, but it is much 
more indebted for being generally 
known to t|ie writings of Eichorn 
than to his predecessors, as, pre¬ 
viously to his time, the critical ex¬ 
amination of the scriptures, though 
carried to a considerable extent, had 
not excited such general attention. 

In stating, as we have done, the 
opinions of Rohr and others of *l;ha 
extreme rationalist party, we repeat, 
that we do not mean to say that 
they arc, by any means, those uni¬ 
versally held, but they form, as it 
were, the groundwork of m^ny of 
those views which agitate the theo¬ 
logical world in Germany, llie ut¬ 
most freedom of investigation is in¬ 
dulged in by all writers upon this 
subject, and as each judges for him¬ 
self, and as reason is, as a matter of 
principle, not to be silenced by whdt 
have hitherto been considered es¬ 
tablished points of faith, to liberty 
of conscience is allowed its full 
.bent. It cannot, therefore, excite 
our surprise that the orthodoxy of 
the English divines should have oeen 
startled by the doctrines advanced; 
add though in the warmth of their 
feelings they may have not taken 
sufficient care to examine the vari¬ 
ous bearings of the questions under 
discussion, but have been led into 
orror by confounding under one de¬ 
nomination, opinions which are es¬ 
sentially distinct, yet. from the great 
number of German philosophers and 
divinM who were occupied upon 
liheokigy, it was to be expected that, 
hy one or the other, the most extra¬ 
vagant views should ha adi^ced; 
ana it cannot be a matter of aston- 
iihm(mt tihat when once the respect 
to symbolical formulse wu laid aside, 
heterodox opinions shouln sometimes 
he jbut'forward. 

. Passages in the {prophets aud 
F^salmi,which had always before been 
applied to Christ, were explained and 


frittered away, and*the most singular 
colouring given,to certfiin facts of 
scripture. Voltaire and others at¬ 
tacked revelation with a degree of 
sarcasm and bitterness which is 
without parallel—^Wieland, Lessing, 
&c., with that apparently candid 
mode of rtiaboning.! which, in reality.. 
produced a still greater impression. 
It was not so generator so popular, 
in the first instance, uecause it could 
not be so generally appreciated and 
felt, but it operated upon the minds 
of men of a higher order t^fm those 
who were influenced by the deistical 
writers of France. The present 
Neoplatonic school does not correct 
this evil, nor contribute, as w'e have 
before said, to the belief of revealed 
religion. Its philosophy reigns al¬ 
most exclusively in Fiance. It is 
highly in repute in Germany, and 
its spiritual character must finally 
destroy the ’doctrines of sensation, 
and place ,llie mind of man higher 
in the scale of existences than un¬ 
der the degrading theory of Condil¬ 
lac and his disciples. It was at one 
time feared that it might become 
pantheistic, and fall into the op¬ 
posite extreme, as far as regaras 
the practical purposes of life, and 
that we should have had to con¬ 
tend against atheism under a new 
form. Atheism is not to deny 
merely that there is any power su¬ 
perior to ourselves, but it is equally 
to pretend that there is not any 
powev independent of nature—^to 
reduce man merely into a physical 
being; to doubt his future moral ex¬ 
istence, and to look upon him only 
as a natural production, anil, like all 
others, doomed to extinction. God, 
by such a system, is dispossessed of 
all spontaneous power, and man td 
all responsibility. But whatever the 
danger was, it has now passed en¬ 
tirely away. 

The fact is, that the tendency of 
the German philosophy has only oeen 
to set the internal evidence, in its 
relation to moral truth, of the 6cpp- 
. tuiea above the external or histpiru^. 
Itiis oir the nafore of historical fodxi 
. to engender scepticbm, and 
so for as j t b d ependent nponi 
rical focts'^y, ivoold, he „to 
the same doubts fo Tfhii^h 
and must be, ;Si)^aci;, .|teve|^P, 
as an historical 

be equally susceptible dC -oi^te. 
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would imply uo uecessary or rational 
bdkft but ^onunaOid only a contin¬ 
gent ciudenca. But revdation is a 
thing of highet mark and likelihood 
than thie^ and to such evidence al¬ 
together tianscendciital—spiiitual in 
its mode of communication, and mo-j 
—tfel. in its effects, f Thus tiviitcs the 
snbKme author of the Friend, upen 
, tMs subject 

p 

4 y** YeS; there is but cmc principle, which 
‘aittne kecoocUes the man with himself, tvith 
sdwts, ani with the ; which rego- 
Istes SRWBtiOM, and gives power to over- 
ceme or support aU suffering, and which is 
not to be sbakM by aught earthly, for it 
belongs not to earth—namely, the ptio- 
ei|>le of religfioD, the Jiving and substanlial 
fiuth, ' wltich passeth all understanding,' 
as the cloud-piercing rock, which over¬ 
hangs the strong-hold, of which it had been 
the quarry, and remains the foundation. 
This elevation of tlie spirit above the sem¬ 
blances of cii'ttonib and the senses to a 
world of spirit, tliis life in thc^ldea, even in 
the supreme and godlike, wm*h alone ine- 
ritt the name of Ufe, and without which, 
our mgaaic life is but a state of soiiinambu- 
Uam; th}l it is which adbrds the sojie and 
Bttfo am^ocage in the storm, and, at the 
Mine dmp, the substantiating prinriple of 
■K true wisdom, the satisfartor^ solution 
of lA the eAitrp^ctions of human nature, 
of the whole riddle of the worid. This 
alone behMgs fn, aud speaks inteIHgibly to 
all alike, tM Iramedwnd the ignorant, if 
but tlie heart hatens. For alike present in 
all, it may be awakened, but it cannot be 
given. But let it not be supposed, that it 
is a sort of knowledge t No I it is a form of 
Being, or indeed, it is the only kiyjwiedge 
that truly Is, and all other scienceu real 
only so mr as it is symbolical of this. The 
matedU tmivetse, with a Greek ph^oso- 

f ihatj, u but one vasr complex Mytros, 

{. h, aytaHM&oA httwescntation): and my- 
tftoHisgy the i^pex bnd oempiement of ^l 
gemitne ]^hyiiltMMy. But w this prindple 
oUttaM be UmpBiMbd by rim dSsripibe of 
lofio soneitfaer caa it be exsBed or evolved 
by file sets of rhetoric. For H h an im- 
I truth, that what comes Bom the 
ihM iiaoe goes to the heart; what 
^ Mm » divkie hnpttlie, ikat bh*, 
.ke ewae ran * 

vu * 

pw ww Jmi umhu 

.~ ikuiithtkjn 
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meat. This is as it should be; for 
Germbn philosophy, like all other 
branches of the modern literntuie of 
Germany, la of English growth. 
There have been many students of 
the Teutonic philosophy in England, 
*'tmd their number is increasing. We 
have real professors and men half- 
tau^ht and incompetent to the task 
''jWhich they haveundertakeh—among 
Ihe latter are—^the bi others, Thomas 
and George Wirgman. 

Of these satng brethren, however, 
we have a word or two to say. They 
are doing the cause of philosophy in¬ 
jury by Uieir ignorant advocacy, and 
the faisCmg theicoii of (eit<un foolish 
notions of their own, m a \am at¬ 
tempt at originality, llutli the Wirg- 
mans are mechaincul, unleai ne d men, 
and, of one. tlie lesd stiitiments are 

ti very equivocal tendency. Qeorge 
is a Christian—-a guileless, haimless 
man; but from his total unacquaint- 
ance with liteiatuie in general, and 
the Get man language in [laiticular, 
is ignorant of every thing but of 
Koat^Viystem, as taught by his bro- 
tiber. Thomas himself, it disciple of 
Professor Nitsch, has no taste for 
anything hot the works qf Kant, and 
those he intcrpiets by the letter, and 
not the spiiit—-be is incapable, both 
By nature and education, of any 
higher effort of mind. 

We should not have made these 
remarks upon these individuals, had 
'we not perceived that, by the force of 
puffing, and the author's personal 
baiting of editors, a respectable peri¬ 
odical has been induced ta in 
high tefms of a late work* of Thomas 
wlrgmaUi, as if it would be advan¬ 
tageous to the catuie of Cbristianily. 
Toe worthy critic is niUch mistaken. 
T. Wirgman, who properly eupv^ 
makes a distinction betw^kpi docti^ 
and history, neverthidcas has formed 
a moat erronepaa notion'bf b^tory 
itself in general, and of tne seri^itUfa 
history in particular. Ke dhsandh 
or will not perceive that wl 
luatwrir in gmrah the proof i 
sfbi% ami BiNiihabi|i^ 

apttlieahlai and tHI wid 

sc%tnm . hi|,f«milta 

' " ... ifi I .. . 
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suk-riiig the miracles as oriental 
forms of speech, or inetapliorical 
illustrations. In this he mistakes the 
nature of n sj'mbolical hook. A 
symbolical book, to be of any real 
service, must he founded cu histo¬ 
rical facts, (not fiction,) as evidences,* 
in part, of what man is in the ab¬ 
stract. 

Upon this shewing, our readers wilj' 
readily perceive that every event in 
history, private or national, is capa¬ 
ble of affording a moral lesson, and, 
as a fact, is a segment of the circle of 
truth, w’hich it thus symbolizes. 
Every fact of history, therefore, is so 
far doctrinal, either for philosophy or 
religion, 'fhns the falling of the ap¬ 
ple symbolised the law of gravitation, 
as discovered by Newton. Well knew 
the sage, that the fine fact belonged 
to a scries of such, and as a link in 
the chain he accepted it, as one step 
of the ladder by which he rose, until, 

“ O, bright angel of the lamp of day!” 

he ^ 

“ dared adventurous to unbraid 
The yellow tresses of thy radiant hair !’* 

Much more are the fact-s of scrip¬ 
ture doctrinal; and the neglect of 
this truth gives Mr. Wirgman’s Diva¬ 
rication a queer appearance. Vfe 
have pages of history with a verse 
only of doctrine; so that, were we 
to adopt his absurd and ill-executed 
book as a standard, to search for doc¬ 
trine in the New Testament would be 
about the same as to hunt for a nee¬ 
dle in a bottle of hay. But it is not 
80 ^ in the sacred books themselves. 
Every word, every fact, teems with 
everlasting truth; and it is not a Di¬ 
varication which is wanted, but a 
Harmony of all the books, construct¬ 
ed upon a symbolical principle, and 
proceeding upon the Newtonian plan 
of interpretation, as exemplified in 
the conversion of the falling apple, 
into a universal law of gravitation. 
This is what is wanted. Let it be 
done—but not by Thomas Wirgman! 

These written books are the word 
of revelation—they expresa the reve¬ 
lation which was manifested to their 


respective autliur.s.' But they arc mtl 
Ihe revelaliowitsf>lf: ani\ the word is 
dead (as is proved by experience,) 
and powcrle.ss, unless the correlated 
thing be awakened in the heart of 
the leader. Until iuteipreted by the 
spirit, the .scriptures are meaningless 
—nay, often a sulliject of derision to 
the profane; but thus interfireted, by 
the symi»athy of tjre, reader, how glo¬ 
rious are they with fife, how instinct 
with quickening truth! We have 
said that this principle of intcrjire- 
tation is not a fij^t of historical know¬ 
ledge—but a form of the human be¬ 
ing j and it is of absolute being that 
it reports. But this rejmrt is of a 
being equally beyond the apprehen- 
•sions of sense and the giu^p of hu¬ 
man understanding. 

“ To no class,” says Coleridge, “ to no 
class ol'phenoinetiti or particuUr'i can it be 
referred, itself being none; lliereibrc, to 
no faculty bv ’whicli these alone are appre¬ 
hended. little dare we refer it to any 
form of abstraction or gencraliKation : fur it 
has neither co-ordinate nor analogous 1 It 
is absolutely one, and that it is, and af¬ 
firms itself TO BE, is its only predicate. And 
yet this power, nevertheless, is'. in emi¬ 
nence of Being it is! And he for whoi'\it 
manifests itself in its adequate idea, dare as 
little arrogate it to himself as his own; can 
as little appropriate it either totally or by 
partition, us he can. claim ownership in the 
breathing air, or make an inclosure in the 
cope of heaven. He bears witness of it to 
his own mind, even as he describes life 
and light: and, with the silence of light, 
it desqfibes itself, and dwells in us only 
as lar'Vs we dwell in it. The truths, which 
it manifests, are such as it alone can 
mailifest, and in all truth it manifests itself. 
By what name, then, canst thou call a truth 
so manifested? Is it not Revelation? 
Ask thyself whether thou caiist attach to 
that latter word any consistent meaning 
not included in the idea of the former ? 
And the manifesting power, the source and 
the correlative of tlie idea tlius manifested 
—^is it not God? Either thou knowest it 
to be God, or thoq hast called an idol by 
that awful name 1 Therefore, in the most 
appropriate, no less than in the highest, 
sense of the word, were the earliest teach¬ 
ers of humanity inspired. They alone were 
tWtnie Seen of God, and, therefore, pro- 
pitets of file human race." 
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TI^AGEDlr OF THE NIGHT-MOTH. 

* • Magna Aums. 

*Tis placid midnight, stars are keeping 
Their meek and silent course in heaven; 

Save pale recluse, all things are sleeping. 

His mind to study still as given. 

But iee ! a v^dering Night-moth enters. 
Allured by tapes gleaming bright; 

AifEihdle keeps hovering ro/ind, then ventures 
On Goethe's mystic page to light. 

With awe she views the candle blazing; 

A uff^erse of fire it seems 
To moth-savanie with rapture gazing. 

Or fount whence Life and Motion streams. 

What passions in her small heart whirling, 
Hopes boundless, adoration, dread; 

At length her tiny pinions twirling. 

She darts and—puff!—^the mom is dead! 

The sullen flame, for her scarce sparkling. 

Gives but one hiss, one fitful glare ; 

Now brigl^t and busy, now all darkling. 

She snaps and fades to empty air. 

Her bright ^ey form that spread so slimly. 
Some fan she seemed of pigmy Queen; 

Her silky cloak that lay so trirnty^^ 

Her wee, wee eyes that looked so keen. 

Last moment here, now gone for ever. 

To nought are passed with fiery pain; 

And ages circling round shall never 
Give to this creature shape again ! 

Poor ihoth I near weeping I lament thee. 

Thy glossy form, thy instant woe ; 

"IVas zeal for '* things too high” that sent thee 
From cheery earth to shades below. 

< Short speck of linundlesB space was needed 
For home, fo^ingdom, world to thee 1 
Where passed unl^eding as unheeded. 

Thy slender life from sorrow free. 

But syren hopes from out thy dwelling 
Enticed th^, bade thee Earth explore— 

'Fhy frame so late with rapture swelling. 

Is swept from Earth for evermore 1 

Poor moth! thy fate my own resembles: 

Me too a restless asking mind 
Hathraent on far and weary rambles, 

' To seek the good I n^'er shall find. 

Like thee, with common lot contented; 

With humble joys and vulgar fate, 

1 might have lived and ne’er lament^, 
hmth of a larger size, a longer date! 

But Natiire’s mi^esty unveiling, 

Whatjiaewed her wildest, grandest charm s . 
Eternal Truth and Beauty luuling. 

Like Ihee, I rushed into her arms. 

«Wh(t gained we, little moth ? Thy ashes. 

Thy one brief parting pang may show: 

And withering thoughts for soul that dashes 
From deep to deep, arc but a death more slow. 
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1831 .] “ THE GALLERY OF LITERARY CIIABACTERa.” 

No. XV. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

A Venetian connoisseur, somewhat exuberant of panegyric, asserted that 
Titian’s “ Woman with a Basket of Eggs" was more natural than if the woman 
had been alive. A similar compliment, we apprehend, may be fairly applied to 
our coadjutor of the pencil, for the jpanner in which he has executed the noble 
Paymaster in effigy. “ To snatch a grace beyoi^ the reach of art," however, 
in this case, would hardly have been compatible with fidelity to his subject, 
and how could he set at nought the fivnoifs aphorism of Boileau, rien w’esf hcazi 
que h vrai! His lordship is apparently meditating some tremendous “ Gothic " 
metaphor, wherewithal to wring the withers of Old Sarum, frighten Bisliop’s Castle 
from its propriety, and wrench away the very keystone of Boroughbridge : May 
he be more successful than the professor in the Grand Academy of Lagado, 
'trho made so many unaTailing attempts to extract sunsliine from a cucumber! 
But whence the pensive droop '! and why have not those mouse-coloured locks 
that sleek lubricity which their owner seems to think symptomatic of mental 
composure? The cholera, be it remembered, as well as tlie schoolmaster, 
“ is abroad and therefore, setting nobility apart, we feel almost tempted to ask 
with .loab, when he accosted Amasa, “ Art thou in health, my brother?" 

The battlements of Jericho disappeared before the war-blast of a bugle, but 
it was reserved for Lord .Tohn to demonstrate the levelling power of a penny- 
tfumpet. When King Solomon reprtibated the vanity of man, “ who wouM fain 
be Wise, though born like a wild ass’s colt," he coulA never have anticipated the 
arrival of an era which would make the chattering ^pies, and the croaking of 
ravens, political auguries once more, lie who ownetl that lie knew nothing, was 
characterised by the onicle as the profoundest of sages; but what shall we think 
of those who, wise in their o^ conceit,” mistake hornet-feelers for an elephant’s 
proboscis, and fondly deem meir head to be "full of matter more precious than 
the gold of Ophir, when it is manifestly as empty as the puree of a ruined man! 
V\ e agree with the son of Sirach—alas! “ the coneys are a feeble race.” * 

Gf I.ord John liusscll’s dramatic lucubrations it would be rather ungenerous 
to offer an opinion ; da moxtuis nil nisi honiim. Being neither hyenas nor resur¬ 
rectionists, we duly reverence the togpih. In his double character of orator and 
statesman alone he should henceforth be regarded, since th? hero of history (from 
I'limnap, the high treasurer of lalliput, down to Lord John liussell,—a full cubit 
higher than any of the household of Mildendo,) is always entitled to take preced¬ 
ence of a mere chronicler of protocols. His loidship is now a member of “a una¬ 
nimous and united cabinet," and we have accordjpgly a right to assume that con¬ 
cord in politics depends on principles very different from those of music,—as the 
intestines of sheep and wolves have never hitherto been known to harmonise in the 
same concert. “ Self-love,” quoth Spurzheinf, “ draws the bead and the whole 
body upwards and backwards, and keeps them stiffsuch precisely is the usual 
speaking attitude of his lordship, and tlic fact at least affords a reasonable pre¬ 
sumption that he enjoys that kind of happiness ascrilJed by the philosopher to 
those who most rejoice in their own graces and good opinion. We are not 
aware that the noble lord has ever been accused of eating his own words; but, be 
that how it may, he gives himself abundant time to masticate them in the utterance, 
— for they ooze forth one by one, like drops of oil from a miser’s cruet; and mono¬ 
tony, moreover, is a besetting sin of which be cannot possibly divest himself. 
When once he begins he imver will flinch, 

But repeats the same note the whole day, like a finch." 

Were we disposed to press hard on this duodecimo addendum to royal and 
noble authors, we should also observe, that ^ is a little too much addicted to 
the notions of Dogberty, who advises “ the most desanless" constable to “ let 
his writing and reading appear when tliere Is no need, of such vanity." How¬ 
ever, as it is, we pledge his lordship in a draught of the milk of loving-kindness; 
iuid shall oidy Rad our conviction that madrigals and idyls are most germane to 
his genius: had he entirely devoted himself to those gentle arts in the volup¬ 
tuous solitudes of Woburn, 

" He would ne’er surpessed be ^ 

By the best pipe in Arcady." 

But che Sam s«ra" is the motto of the house of Russell, and one cannot 
quarrel widi the truism. 

VOL. IV. NO. XIX. 
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The the whole Billf and nothing but the Bill. [August 


THE BILL^ THE %H'ULE BIEL, AND NOTHING BUT THE BILL. 


Pbeliminaby to any discussion on 
the ministerial plan of Reform, two 
considerations appear to be necessary, 
—one regarding parliament, (•’he other 
the people. A parliament willing to 
reform itself, must either be so good aS 
to need no reform, or so bad as not 
worthy to be trusted with any plan to 
that effect. The late parliament satis¬ 
fied this dilemma in a singular manner 
—it declared itself, 'on the second 
reading, willing to reform itself, and 
before the third, was declared by his 
Majesty’s ministers too bad to be in¬ 
trusted with the details of the measure. 
Tliis is the 6rst consideration regarding 
the parliament,—we now come to the 
people. The main motive for reform 
IS the supposition that the people 
cannot be heard in the legislature— 
that their wishes are not represented. 
If they wished for reform, the fact that 
the principle was conceded, sufficiently 
demonstrated that they were repre¬ 
sented ; and the result of the etecAons, 
if it be, as the Whig ministry vaunts, 

accordance with the popular opinion, 
shews that no change is needed in the 
mode of representation, in order that 
the will of the people may be carried 
into effect. If the people under thfe 
present system have power to will a 
change in the representation, they have 
power to carry any measure that they 
may think for the public go<^. Aie 
tliey so sure that any new plan of 
election will grant or leave them the 
same power ? Does or does not •* the 
Rill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill,” abridge, rather than enlarge, 
the sphere of popular action in the 
elective body ? 

Before proceeding to answer this 
important question, it is expedient 
that we understand the principles of 
OUT inherited constitution—principles 
which have been misrepresented for so 
long a period, that it is to be fearqd —* 
nay, it is certain—that they are now 
finally misapprehended. 

The fust principle of representation 
under our inbmted constitution* is, 
that all classes shall be*equaliy repre¬ 
sented. To effect this puijmse of equal 
representation, it was necessaiy that 
every person of every class should not 
have a right to vote for every repre- 
seniMtive, as Otherwise the more Dume> 
rbus classes would in evey instance 


outvote the less, and the latter be 
virtually unrepresented. The country 
^as therefore divided into counties, 
cities, and boroughs, each with its 
own system of electoral qualification. 
Rights and privileges were granted to 
corporate bodies, the members of which 
were entitled to a vote by servitude, 
by marriage, and by birth, witliout any 
reference to properly or population. 
No man was excluded because he was 
poor, but only because he liad neglected 
to possess himself of the requisite 
qualification; and this qualification 
was possess^ by individuals of all 
classes, poor as well as rich: much 
less was he excluded because he was 
not so fortunate as to have a certain 
liumber of neighbours. In all this, 
the principles upon which society itself 
is constituted are those of representa¬ 
tion. “ The idea of a peopU,” says 
the wisest statesman of wnom England 
can boa^, the prophetic Burke, “ is tire 
idea ofV corporation. It is wholly 
artificial; and made, like all other 
legal fictions, by common agreement. 
What the particular nature of thsU; 
agreement was, is collected from the 
fqrm into which the particular society 
has been cast. Any other is not their 
covenant. When men, therefore, break 
up the original compact or agreement 
which gives its corporate form and 
capacity to a state, they are no longer 
a corporate existence—they have no 
longer a legal coactive force to bind 
within, nor a claim to be recognised 
abroad. They are a number of vague, 
loose individuals, and nothing more. 
With them all is to begin again. Alas! 
tliey little know bow many a weary 
step is to be taken before they can 
form themselves into a mass, which 
has a true politic personality. To 
enable men to act witn the weight and 
character of a people, and to answer 
the ends for which they are incorpo¬ 
rated into 'that capacity, we must 
suppose them (by means immediate 
or consequential) to be in that state 
of habitual social discipline, in which 
the wiser, the more eiqjert, and ^e 
more opulent, conduct—and by con¬ 
ducting, enlt^ten aid protetA—the 
weaker, the less knowing, and the less 
provided with- the goods of fortune. 
When the multitude are not under 
this discipline, they can scarcely be 
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said to be in civil society. CHve cmce not of the l/dy; is it therefore not of 
a certnln oMsitittnion of ttltogs, ^hujh body f •if'W'vAofe bo^ were an 

produces a^/TOrifity of ctmditions and eye, where were the hearing t if the 
circwasttiMeit in a state, ahd there is s^vAoIe weie hewing, whem^ w'ete the 
? ««^«'#MK*tason *|ffinciple which, Mlingf/’But new hath Go#iet the 
tx mita Mint benefit |M«l|pones nqt membenr every 'efn«^ of them in the 
the inhg^^t theyudglta^ bc^, a% it hathjBtaesed him. AND 


who awit|iidl*e'|A 

iit4wntai^:al^#of considetalkta'; 
but' 'italiceiiifnot the whole conaiderai^ 
tioa. tti^s in thlhge more s«noiaS 
than a {day, that it naty be trutyt'SCdd^ 
satis ett eqmtetn ** 

Bniit u^n the etii^inraQd «e^ 
evident princijtas eipiesseid m, this 
eloquent extiach the constNutio^^i^ 
England has provided that the'|i(q)ci«' 
lation sba}! not be broken into claiMs> 
and that of every class some, in sctate 
fdace or other of the country^ should 
form porticHks of the cdastitu^ncv, aSt 
by any invidioitaapd.huid^^^tstine- 
tion* either of ifOperty or wohktion, 
but im Uiek jK^orate cap^ty, as 
ftierkhm ^ 80 #%, by virtue Of% i^, 
which it is op%w every man towhtaiD, 
and which e||m|nan has his wr dMMoe 
of obtalwhgpmtuided on the aatund 
tdahontv df ' ^ social fomfly, and 
Coming j^tae to the businesses and 
the bem^.^aaen. It is the b^tuty of 
at fo same tiim^pta 
it.- wfeta H t .'ftigibiteaking of society into 

. Ihctions of poor and rfokb 

provides for the exist- 
. enee ctasiificatton, founded 

"^rjneiplBtb and, by the es- 
and OMh»^ 



IF'iEHEY: WlfeRE ALL ONE 
MEMBER, WHERE WERE 
l^E Ito-DY,?* But now* aiO''they 
many members^ yet bu4 one b^y. 
And the eye cannot say pnto the* hand, 
J lttve no' neei^ of theet nor, again, 
head to the foet^ I {sav#Ufo need 
of you. Nay, mudimoredfosl! foeni- 
bers of the body whidb seem lo be 
more feeble are necesOitty. And those 
members of the body which tve think 
to be less bonouraMe, upoP' .^ese we 
bestow more abundant fidnour; and 
our uncomely parts have more abund¬ 
ant com^ness. For our comely parts 
have no mityl: but God hath tempered 
the body togefoer, having given more 
abundaht honour to .shat part which 
l^ked ; that there should be ;iip schism 
ih^ the body, but that tlm memben 
have the same owe one- for 
anodier; whether opO member 
suffer, all the members sid%’‘With 1% 
or one member be l»mon|ii^^ tdk tlm 
members rejoice with ’;i ■ 

H ThiJi idea of society,probahty 
w objected to, *!^" iwfao have 

S udfouoly avoided: of 

Svfhe ProvidenM ' tfio' Siiig’s 
speech mt of -ifs^heiiig 

octiptu^;.' Urf'llhe. i^wi^ 'to 

to»'^''^|^^^''htaiMmty' in' the 
siity.df aigimw^V’^ tae iot aohamed 
lO.<tctaott in ihu taeUl <d* deists; in or 

b^VmadtaliJotffithe^^^ ". ^ 
mi^t^ how^r, have hadted ' cfot* 
opimd)^* 
it 
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out into exclan^ation ,up^ the fact, 
and attributes (how ri^tly!) the feel¬ 
ing as a characteristic of poetic minds 
in general. “ Poetry is right-royal,” 
he says? Let it be so, for so should 
every thing of noblp aim be qualified. 
Our republicans will no doiibt boast 
of Milton as a tower of strength oi> 
their side. Ay, Milton as a politician, 
but not Milton as a poet. As a poet, 
Milton puts all his republican notions 
into,, the mouth of Satan; and there is 
reason to believe that be lived long 


enough to doubt the validity of the 
cause that he advocated. In his 
history of England he is careful to 
draw a picture of his party which is 
any thing but flattering; and in one of 
Ifis sonnets he taunts them with “ mean- 
inglicense when they crjrliberty.” Alas 
for demagogues I neither Milton nor 
Shakespeare, in tlte hner features of 
their minds, are witli the levellers who 
would reduce humanity to a dead flat. 
Freemen they were,—and, since they 
were so. 


“ We must be free or die, wlio speak the tongue 
That Shakfi^eare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. la every thing we’re sprung 
Of earth’s irrst blood, have titles manifold.” 


And it isb^^iSc we are so, that we are our lialls,” and that we would opp9SO 
proud of the “armoury of the invin- with “ irresistible foot” whatever would 
ciblc knights of old, which is hung in sot itself against 


“ the flood 

Of liritish^freedom, wliLch to the ojien sea 
Of the world’s praise from dark antiquity 
Hath flow’d, with pomp of waters unwithstood.’,’ 


Milton, indeed, proceeds upon the 
idea of a corporation, in. his Readi/ 
easy way to establish a free Com¬ 
monwealth, in which he proposes a 
PERPETUAL SENAT#:,* “ wliich,” says 
he, “ although it mav seem strange at 
first hearing,^ by reason that men’s 
minds are prepossessed with the notion 
of succe^ive parliaments, I affirm, 
that the grand or general council, 
being well chosen, should b;; perpe¬ 
tual : for so their business is or majr 
be, and oftimes urgent; tfie opportu* 
nity of afTaijis gained or.lost in a*mo- 
ment. The day of council cafinot be 
set, as the dRjjf of a festival, buf must 
be ready always to preyent or answer 
all occasions. By this continuance 
they will become every iny skilfellest, 
best provided of intelligence from 
abroad, best arauainted with the peo¬ 
ple at home. ’The ship of tbe com- 
RkbRl^EALTB is always UNDER SAIL;^ 
tatr ait AT THE STERir j and if'they 
S t*feBR WELtV what NEEU IS THERE 

ttiEMi rr heirg rather 
ilkifidiEltim t Add to this, thaf the 
' is both foundation and 

ih jpPRt^t^ whofe state; and to 

wg-' 

I'to ctapo- 

^_M fotin liiitt'jBuch 
m he ' 



rations for executive purposes that 
doubtless recommended them to our 
ancestors. The membears tliereof were 
alwnys found sittinjf at the stem ; hence 
their utility to the state^was apparent, 
'"apd they were very rightly identified 
with the constitution of England. The 
ordinary reader would be surprised to 
learn to what degree the Idea of cor¬ 
porate bodies extends in the erection 
' of that constitution. Blacksfone calls 
tliem political constitutiqilK, tbe hpnour 
originally inventing which entirely 
" Selfings to the Homans. “ Th^ were 
introduced, as Plutarch says, by Naura; 
who #||uling, upon his accession, fee city 
tom to pieces by the Wo rival raetj^s 
of Sabines and Homans, thought Ith 
prudent and politic measure to sub¬ 
divide these two iililo many smaller 
ones, by instifeting sitip^te societies 
of every manual trade aind profession. 
They were afterwards much considered 
by fee civil law, in which, they w^e 
called tmiverstfjtfes, as 
whole out ' 

collegia, firom heia 


k'Vr,"fe€ the 'maintetiilkfe##. 

flikl 

a perpetml'serntf asj 
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improved upon the invention,according 
to the usual genius of the English na¬ 
tion ; particularly with re^rd to sole 
corporations consisting of one person 
only, of which the Roman lawyers ha^ 
no notion, their maxim being that trrv 
faciunt Tiiough they lie|d, 

that if a corporation, originally cony 
sisting of three persons, be reduced to 
one, si universilas ad unum redit, it 
may still subsist as a corporation, et 
slet nomen nnivenitatis.'* 

()f corporations aggregate, i. e. con¬ 
sisting of many persons united toge¬ 
ther into one society, and kept up by 
a perpetual succession of members, so 
as to continue for ever, are the mayor 
and commonalty of a city, the head 
and fellows of a college, the dean aud 
chaptiT of a cathedral church.' Of cor¬ 
porations .sole, i.e. consisting of otae 
person only and his successors, in some 
particular station, who are incorporated 
by law, in order to give them some 


munities wife Accordingly free men. 
In^tbcm, as Burke observes, statesmen 
,,could frnd what workmen call a pur¬ 
chase: as in the ra&nastic institutions, in 
Itis opinion, “ was found a great power 
for the mechairisnr of politic benevo¬ 
lence. There werd,” says he, “revenues 
Aith a public directioa; there were 
men wholly set apart and dedicated to 
public plirposes, without any other 
tlian public ties and public principles: 
men without the possibility of con¬ 
verting the estSte of the community 
ii/to a private fortune; men denied to 
self-interests, whose avarice is for some 
community; men, to whom personal 
poverty is honour, and implicit obe¬ 
dience stands in the place of fireedoin. 
In vain shall a man look* to the possi¬ 
bility of making such things when he 
wants them: the winds blow as they 
list. These institutions are the products 
of enthusiasm—they are the instru¬ 
ments of *wisdom. Wisdom cannot 


legal capacities and advantages, par¬ 
ticularly that of perpetuity, wtiich in 
their natural persons they c^uld not 
have ha 4 , are vie king, a bishop, some 
deans and prebendaries distinct front 
their several chapters, and every parson 
and vicar; ti^, which may be added, 
churchwardens and overseers. '*■* ,, 

Corporations, by the civil law, se^ni 
to have bjeen created by the mere act 
and volunt^ association of tlieir mem- 
I>ers, provide,d it was not conti'ajy to 
law; buf; with us, in England, the 
king’s coos^t is absolutely necessary 
to the cireatibn of any corporation, 
j^y^n either impliedly (as in corpora-' 

' ^nawhichexistby force ofthe common 
law), or expressly (as in corppi^tions 
«^i|P^ by force of an act of parlia- 
nttof, or cWtbr). 

To the municip^ institutions of this 
kin^om many wise and able men have 
ascribed |het blessings at has enjoyed. 
In ttie petfeetioa of tbose communities 
have tlmy deemed a cboservative prin¬ 
ciple to reside, andtha|.^e constitution 
upl^d by .tWe local and in- 



iQee, Mmis^ m weapons 


poWleir'-^ 


create materials; they are the gifts of 
nature or of chance—her pride is in 
the *1186. The perennial existence of 
bodies corporate, and their fortunes, 
arc things particularly suited to a mm^ 
who has long views; who meditates 
designs that require time in fasliioning, 
and which propose duration when they 
are accompUshedt "lie is not deserving 
to rank high, or even to be mentioned 
in the order of great statesmen, who, 
having obtained tbe command and 
directitm of such a power as existed 
in tlie wcaltli, the discipline, and the 
habits of ^uch corporations, cannot 
find* any way of converting it to the 
great aqd lasting benefit oftiiscountry. 
On the view of this subj^t a thousand 
uses suggest themselves to a contriving 
mind. To destroy any power, growing 
wild from U|S:,rank productive force of 
the human mmd, is almost tantamount, 
in the moral world, |d the destruction 
of the apparently active properties of 
bodies in the material. It would be 
*Like tbe attempt to destroy (if it were 
in our competence to de^Aroy) the ex- 

g laive force,of &ted air in nitre, or 
ie ^wer of steam, <or of electricity, 
oymf m^etism.. These energies al¬ 
ways, existed te ngtyre, end. were 
always: difii^ihl[;efr,,|lh^,s some 
ofthem,utt|atykte||^vr$ noxious 
—some'k^ Ol“l- 

dren ; until Oontimfnauve,ability] cbm- 
binioil with prac^ skiHv tam^ their 
future, subdued them tp use,#p| 
rende^ them at once the most pbvet- 
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ful and the most tractkbl^ agents,.in 
subserrience to the great views and 
designs of men." 

L^ke observes, that *^the consti¬ 
tution of the legislature being an ori¬ 
ginal and supreme act of society, is 
antecedent to all poutive laws in it." 
Hence it is, that the original or first 
institution of parliaQient is ope of those 
matters which lie* so ikr hidden in the 
dark ages of antiquity, that the tracing 
it out is a thing equally difficult and 
uncertain. But frorn the first, the 
constituency by which it was returned 
belonged to some of these municipal 
communities, existing either by force 
of the common law, or expressly by 
act of Imrliament, or charter. It is 
relative to the latter that the dispute in 
which the country has been engaged 
calls for most especial considemtion. 

From the earliest times there was 
always a number of men who sat in 
parliament in respect of their property 
only. These individuals have been 
designated barons, whose political 
power was derived neither from king 
nor people; and who, by vjrtue of tiieir 
4^MTitorial possessions, were bred in a 
state of stuobom independence, which 
has been the germ of all our liberties. 
As the right of sifting in parliament 
passed along with the land, the right 
was transfer^ witli the transfer of the 
land. In addition to these baroili by 
tenure, the crown also exercised its 
prerogative in conferring the franchise 
upon boroughs, solely with the view 
of enabling certain favourites, at di^, 
ferent periods, to have agents ifi the 
House ofISommons. Corf#.-Castle 
in Dorsetshit|, and Bishop’s Castle 
in Shropshire, it is stated, in an ex¬ 
cellent pamphlet lately published,* 
** were both granted the privilege of 
sending members to parliament by 
Queen £lizabeth,»at the request of Sir 
Christopher Ilstton, when she gave 
hifn laige states in those neighlmur- 
hoods. Shortly afterwards, atoother'* 
fatnohrite, €5eorge Carew, the 
queen's haab^, asked for and ob- 
ttdned^ lift privilege for his borou^ of 
in the Isle of Wight, to send 
two to parliak^i. In the 

fbwte4i^ tim same reign, 

sent two 

^ , to; pahtikinent Apni Ayles- 
iCj^iiad latined,un)Set b^ hand and 



seal, that they were her representatives. 
Old Samm was never, in the whole 
course of its political existence, any 
thing but a close borough. Many 
ijiore might be cited, but it is need¬ 
less^ because the fact is well known to 
' all, and admitted on bolh sides ot the 
controversy; and yet mob orators have 
the effrontery to deceive the people, 
by talking of those things as of modem 
invention."—-Pp. 24, 25. 

The antiquity of some of the c^i^ers 
by which these boroughs were incor¬ 
porated, is greater tlian the recorded 
existence of any legislative assembly, 
let it be called wittenagemote, a par^ 
liament, or by what name it may. The 
antiquity of others goes no further back 
than the Shiart dynasty. These nomi¬ 
nation-boroughs, it has been justly 
stated, now exactly take the place of 
baronies by tenure, when that branch 
of the legislature which we consider 
as equivalent to our House of Lords 
contained within its walls the greatest 
and mo,St influential portions of the 
body which we now call the House 
of Commons; and their representatives 
hre virtually placed in jjie position of 
barons by tenure. It is trae that these 
^ronies were, in the first instance, 
^stituted for preserving the influence 
ofjjjhe crown, and some of its more 
powerful subjects. ** Thus it was," 
says Sadler, in his excellent speech, 
“ that large masses of property pre- 
; served an influence in the represent¬ 
ative branch of the legisl-c{|f|{^, essential, 
I conceive, to its preservation; and 
<‘tnus have they retained it. The ne>> 
^cessity of this inequality of influence, 
whe^jt^re js an inequality of pro¬ 
perty, is held, I think, by all thUgreat 
authorities, both of anci^tnnd ihodirii 
times.” But while they thus preserved 
and retained this influence, it has been 
exerted, as it was by tiiose old biUrons 
whose place <tb^ Wve sap{flied‘, in 
flivour of ratiotnd liberty. It is a sin^ 
gular —^but so notorious that it 

is admitted by «U’ parties'— 
weight of tiwse rionunation-tq^ii^ht^ 
atives has alwaysJMit in iRivniir 
aap ular rights^’ opposed 4h(&' < 
pwo^tive Oftiie. irijwni'* 

Is indeed contendi^ iw hy Lotd 
Bussell himself^ in' 

BTkifoiw of the' 'JBrdIfriii«On 
and GmaHutim, ■ ^ TIsS 


nht a Cotiatitotion. London, Ftaaer, 
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of talent,” be maintained, arrived at 
the House of Commons by means of 
the close ^boroughs, where diey are 
nominated by peers or commoners, 
who have the property of these boj 
roughs in their banas. In this m^ner 
the greater p&rt of our distingutmed, 
statesmen have entered parliament, 
and some of them, perhaps, would 
never have found admittance by any 
other way. The use of such members 
to tljie house itself, and to the country, 
is inie^culable. Their knowledge and 
talent give a weight to the deliber- 
ations, and inspire a resp<%t for par¬ 
liamentary discussion, which in these 
times it is difficult for any assembly 
to obtain. The speeches, too, of able 
and eloquent men, produce an effect 
in the country which is reflected back 
again on parliament; and thus the 
speech of one member for a close bo- 
rougli is often of more benefit to tlie 
cause of truth and justice than the 
votes of twenty silent senators.” 

Enough has already been said in 
this Magazine and elsewhere of the 
elastic and appliable quality of the 
borough franchise to afibid protection to 
those constituent interests of the 
empire, the colonies, the shipping 
and the funds, which have one ana 
all burst into existence or importance 
$hice the last charter granted td > 
borough—as also to preserve to the 
House of Commons great orators 
whom the clamour of the day, or> 
fortuitous (^umstances, may have 
thrown out—^and to insure admission 
for die ministers of the crown. Not^ '" 
- withstanding these obvious advantages, 
the power of nomination fo in 
the representative body h^ bdeii the 
si]^y|ect of much jealousy: some well- 
meaning men have, anticipated danger 
from the {nactice. ?We have, however. 
Lord Jdm Russell’s own authority for 
saying that the s^pnslwnded evil is 
** theoretical” only; for “ in practice 
it is not found. that the borough pro¬ 
priety combine together to sell tneir 
laUdmee; mi the eonuary, they are 
finn to ^frsevmaLpar;^ connexions.” 

HOs, in we opinion jcff 

Jidhn Russell; yet in 1891 tlH 
oioem is ddiberatelv; advised by die 
Wistitiyt of wbadi, Lord John is the 
*^to violate the engagements 
vjriim idie predecesBonii of 1^ present 
Mtjpsl^.had entered into, ana com- 
mit^: ;|o the safe and honourable 
keejnng of th^ir successbn, and to 


pass an ace fof the utter annihilation 
of sixty, and the partial disfranchise¬ 
ment of forty-eight boroughs; and this 
upon the score of deficient population 
alone-:r a principle not applicable to 
this species of franchise at all, which 
is held only by virtue of property, and 
for the purpose of protecting and 
supporting the inequality thereof. 

reason of thfe opposition to 
which the power of nomination has 
been subject, was a supposition that 
die voice of die* direct representatives 
of the people was overpowered by the 
number of representatives of close 
boroughs; and all the evils under 
which the country has groaned have 
been ascribed to their overbalance of 
influence. To this has been attributed 
the American war—the wars with 
France—our funded debt—and what¬ 
ever else it .may suit a certain class 
of frothy diclaimers to enumerate as 
national calamities. The result of the 
last election, however, has proved that 
the people had it always in dieir 
power to return a decided majority to 
the House of Commons, and entirely 
defeat that uifluence. If the measure 
alluded to, therefore, liad not been 
popular, all the borough interest in 
this country available in behalf of 
government would have failed to carry 
them. 

Itlis, however, acknowledged that 
the existence of this influence was 
intended as a check upon popular 
opinion—and a very proper check it 
For it is necessary to place 
property and population in opposition, 
m ordof to produce a proper equili¬ 
brium in the balance of representation. 
Not property in the ablSitmct, it must 
be carefully understood, but the in- 
equali^ of property. “ The true 
principle,” sa^ the barrister in bis 
Notet on the Bill, “ is, that unequal 
property—property, because and /br- 
asmuch as it is unequal, require^ apfi 
'therefore in the idea and theoiy. 
every free state presupposes, an elec¬ 
tive representation for the prateetiqn 
and*support of that very 
.^all me prop^y in a, counti^ weie 
r^ly and .troly divide, equml^. to 
every man in it, ^|iem..ytottld be no 
necessity for an^ repeseatatipn at all, 
as % as pfoteef^ is ebneemed* AU 
bww.equal,.by inflexible rule, enm 
co\il^ 4 i 0 t overbalance another. It is 
the in^quaMjf of property that demands 
representation, tor the defence of tho 
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veuk parts. Hence, tne)^uality is a 
term m the position, by the omission 
of which, that which otherwise is a 
profound and pregnant principle, be¬ 
comes at once a delusive an4 pemi- 
cioQs sophism, destructive ijof every 
imaginable form of'^constitutional go¬ 
vernment that rises above the dead 
level of democracy.” This inequality 
is no longer preserved in the proposed 
system of representation. 

The proposers of the new system 
were aware of this fa6t, and evidently 
sought to remedy the defect by redu¬ 
cing the weight on the other side the 
balance. The cry of the radicals had 
been for the extension of the right of 
suffrage to every man in the state — to 
bring it down to the lowest class. 
Tliis was the sort of reform meant and 
intended by those who have all along 
clamoured for the boon., But this is 
not the reform given. NoV the reform 
conceded deprives those individuals of 
that lowest class, who are now in pos¬ 
session of the privilt^c, of the right of 
voting. If the peer were to be de¬ 
prived, on the one hand, of the power 
^f nomination, the populace, on the 
other, were to submit to similar deduc¬ 
tions ; while the middle classes w'ere 
to receive an accession of political 
power. And all this was to be effected, 
not by means of corporate bodies, but 
without reference to their existence, 
and by virtue of qualifications which 
are irrespective of corporate |jg.pacities. 

There is an end, therefore, not only 
of the close boroughs, but—lorjdl 
political uses — of boroughs alta|e- 
ther. The armugements of Jthe bill 
proceed without any regard to our 
municipal institutions. It would seem 
that the acknowledged abuses and de¬ 
fects in some corporations have been 
thought by these empirical legislators 
enough to justify a total neglect of the 
nature and utility of such bodies in ge¬ 
neral, and they Inve been esteemed by 
t^eru. as worthy only of being/ blotted 
^from the volume of the book in which 
they were written, namely, the Policy 
Instead of extendit^ the 
while they were seeking for 
U; ^rhic^ the fiunchise might 

l^f^hoed, to the great towns rising 

towns 

;Bir(hinghaa>j and' Manches- 
i^Ijij^-jTitilhsteaa of enttehtling' the prin- 

of bntf or fortune, 
foaitei niisi fobl foat, ihoa^ in his 


own person he may not possess the 
elective franchise, yet his fellows in 
various spots throughout the country 
do possess it; and that though as a 
gingle individual he"'may not have a 
vote, neither he nor any grown man in 
the nation is incapacitated as belonging 
to a particular class”—instead of 
extending this admirable and time- 
honoured principle, verily they pre¬ 
ferred to make a provision whereby 
every man not renting a ten-pound 
house should be direc^y excluded from 
the representative system. No more 
the poorest freeman, the holder of but 
one share in the joint-stock company 
of a corporation, participates in the 
advantages resulting from the united 
capital — no more can he appeal to 
the acquisition of his freedom by 
servitude, as a testimony that lie has 
passed his youth without disgracing 
himself by any act of dishone.sty or 
even gross irregularity—no more may 
he experience a feeling of importance 
in thcffact that his freedom is inherit¬ 
ed, that •lie is thereby connected with a 
particular vicinity, and in relation (let 
him reside where he may) with men 
who are his known sLhd recognised 
superiors! We are indebted for some 
of these observations to Mr. Palgmve: 
let us conclude this paragraph with 
His pleasing description of the advan¬ 
tages resulting from the ancient sy-slem, 
jpw so despised. “ It gives him” (the 
forest freeholder), says this writer, 
“ a definite character in his own class, 
instead of allowing him to hang loose 
bn society, f Corporation honours aflbrd 
stepping-stones, by which the low-born 
thriving citizen can find an easy, legi¬ 
timate, and uninvidious mod^,. of at¬ 
taining a due degree of rank and film- 
sequence. If, in theory, we were to 
attempt to devise a scheme of policy 
specially intended for the benefit of the 
meanest labourer, the wit of man could 
pot frame a happier system than that 
which enabled tne baronet, seated in 
his civic chair and surrounded by the 
highest officers of the state, to <jis««re 
to a brother aidenoan, vriien die iwse- 
water was poured out fioita the 
* Things are changed 
better since the time whmi we 
the hod) and wbre used to wasbNfoir 
bands inthe fcenhel od a^freaQr itMam- 
in^.* And, but forihe 
arising front birhaoeous cutawi^=-‘''we 
fhonld stiH, as of 'bW^ cbiii^rtthe 
rights of corpowitions' teS constltoting 
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the most valuable privileges of the 
community.” 

But it is bootless to complain — the 
decree has gone forth. Every man 
not renting a house of ten pounds a- 
year is excluded from all right of vot- * 
ing: and let it be recollected that the 
representation is direct as far as it 
goes — there is no virtual representa- * 
tion. Such an one, therefore, is entirely 
excluded from a voice in the legislature 
—he has no interest there. 

Let^ose who^ve passed the inex¬ 
orable decree pal^e for one moment, 
and reflect, if reflect they mtQr. “ The 
taking away of a vote,” says Burke, “ is 
the taking away the sliield which the 
subject has, not only against the op¬ 
pression of power, but that worst of all 
oppressions, the persecution of private 
society and private manners.” WiU 
this large class of tlie unrepresented 
re.st permanently content with the de¬ 
privation of that shield ? Will not the 
time come when the persecution of 
private society and private manners, if 
not the oppression of powe/—that, 
however, will be sure to follow—.shall 
goad the poor man to claim represen¬ 
tation, as well as the tenant of ten 
}>ounds a-year ? 

We respect the middle classes: the 
terms in which we have already spoktfn 
of them will be in the recollection,'’ of 
at least one reformer, against whose 
foppish contempt expressed for them 
we opposed our indignation. We jm- 
cognised, with the poets and philoso¬ 
phers of old, the wisdom of “the golden 
mean,” as expressing a state in which 
very many of the middle classes are; 
placed. We contended that it is to 
the advantage of their character^'as it 
i«i". confessedly of their cotiduct, that 
they are circumscribed on this hand 
and OH that, within the limits in which 
the law best exerts its influence. The 
man under subjection to law is, by 
Uiat very subjection, rendered nobler 
and capable of nobler thin^ than he 
who scorns it as beneath nim, and, 
tmoW assuredly, than he who deems it, 
dike the heaxens, too fttr above him to 
ibQ. .attained unto. It generates the 
. ifiwt of- virtues the greatest, Hid 
^ ;!ljlia|nmund of aU the rest—that of self- 
1 U calls for continual sacrifices, 
no other reward than that 
eiiP^science, and conscience makes a 
I JDMui j^ve,<--and ^ch sacrifices are in 
<tbeaMekes tteroic. And, accordingly, 
in dtese despised ranks, how frequent 
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are the instajeea of generous devotion 
and of ardent enterprise, of which the 
enervate candidates for place and pa¬ 
tronage are utterly incapable 1 

All this, we here repeat — all this is 
true, as the middle classes stand in 
relation to^the order above them. But 
there is another aspect under which 
they must be consiaered — their rela¬ 
tion to the order beneath them. They 
are the middle men between tlic^on- 
siimer and producer; they are, in fact, 
the proprietors of tlie operatives, and 
their means of living are made up of 
the profit which they can derive from 
the labour of others. Their desire, of 
course, is to make that profit as large 
as they can; and the more enterprising, 
the more likely to become a successful 
candidate for a higher rank, is the man, 
the greater will be his desire of acqui¬ 
sition. Hence he has a continual 
impetus to ihduce the wages of the 
labourer to, the lowest minimum, and 
the motive is^in too many instances 
unfortunately 'found to be too irre- 
sistil^e. It is neces.sary, therefore, that 
the labouring class should have a 
strong protection against the one im¬ 
mediately above it; and they wei> 
de.serve it, for they are indeed the 
wealth-producers, and should share in 
the benefit thereof. From not keeping 
in view the principle of unequal pro¬ 
perty, the framers of tliiS very objec¬ 
tionable bill have subjected these two 
classes—namely, the dispensers of 
wealth Ad the producers of wealth— 
to that single class whose only aim is 
ai^/niist be, by exacting from the one 
above, and grinding the one below, to 
extort dhd accumulate wealth from the 
contributions of both. The two weak 
classes—weak, the one from its en¬ 
viable opulence, and the other from its 
laborious poverty— are thus left with¬ 
out that “abundant honour” which 
should “be given to that part which 
lacks;” so that there will ensue a 
/‘schism in the body,”which should 
have been “well tempered toother.” 
But it is written, ana it shall stand, 
that those members of the body politic 
which seem to be more feeble shall be 
so*much more necessary; and for this 
charitable end, fliat “ they should have 
the same care one (ot anotba*.” 

This defect, however, as we have 
already stated, was introduced into die 
bill in order to check \^at its ftamers 
conceived its too democratic tendemjy* 
This intention has become more evident 
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io coosequence of an<Ait^pted altera- 
tum in the bill. Ministers bad desired 
to modify the clause touching the rent, 
so as to ^ve the ri^t only to those 
who paid it half-yearly, under the pre¬ 
tence of rendering more efibctive tlie 
value of ten-pound-a-year Houses, but 
in reality to reduce the number of d^.e 
constituency, and to place the privilege 
at a higher mark in the scale of society. 
Before, liowever, the debate com¬ 
menced, such was the clamour excited 
out of doors, that they were glad to 
rescind the alteration, and to leave the 
bill in dial respect as it or^nally 
stood. No better evidence than this 
can possibly be furnished of the im- 
practWbility of stopping the tide of 
democracy when once excited. It will 
overflow the banks, and cover the 
shore; it will become a storm not to 
be commanded, but to be obeyed, by 
those vain-glorious politicians who 
thought diey were leadipg popular 
opinion, and could say tibereto, at any 
tune, ** Hius far sb^t tliou go, and no 
further.” It will despise their voice— 
it will reject their aomination. The 
demon Democracy will grin at them— 

Are ye my rulers?”—and they will 
soon find that the time always comes, 
sooner or later, when the demon is 
sure to over-master t^e magician. 

11)18 evil day they think they have 
putofTby pednitting the present posses- 
sorsof the borough franchise, whatever 
their circumstances, within a certain 
distance from the town, to Ntain the 
privilege for their lives. If this provi¬ 
sion answered the purpose inteq^i^ 
it would certainly prevent much of the 
fair working of the bill from becoming 
immediately apparent; to say nothing 
of the inconveniences in practice to 
which such an arrangement will be 
subject. But it Will not answer the 
purpose: enough will be disfranchised 
who cannot get a qualification in their 
places of alx^e, to demonstrate to tlie 
class the invidious nature of dis-^. 
fiancfaisement; and fh order tnat they 
vegam privilege^ they, wito 
otburs who will be awakened by their 
tdantoor to a sense of their nataral 

^etoanda for univcml 


perceive the j^licy of advocating their 
demands, llie sympathies of the 
higher ranks are also very wisely 
inclined towards the labouring class 
of the community, rather than towards 
those who are the proprietors of their 
labour, and make their gains by at 
once preying on the poor and the rich. 
' These are not times when the face of 
tl)e poor can be, ground with impunity; 
yet rt will to a moral certainty be at¬ 
tempted—and tlie re-action will be 
accompanied with^ shock, unless 
timely provided agaliffist by anticipation, 
which wil^ shake the empire from the 
centre to the circumference. Emanci¬ 
pators of negro slavery 1 there will be 
slaves at home waiting for emancipa¬ 
tion ! The circle will complete itself. 
Again the grand division of the inha- 
jiitants of England will be into freemen 
and slaves. The latter may possibly 
become articles of sale, as of old, on 
the continent of Europe. Already by 
the proposed bill are they deprived, 
as a plass—let it be shouted aloud, 
till theiieavens and earth reverberate 
the dreadful truth! — as a class are 
tliey deprived of the bights of free¬ 
men. They have no voice in the 
legislature, direct or virtual. 

Thus, by the abolition of corporate 
privileges, have our modem legislators 
—(OUT Whig statesmen, forsooth!—in 
the first instance “ reduced men to 
loose counters, merely for the sake of 
Sj|nply telling, and not to figures whose 
power is to arise from their place in 
the tableand having thus left them 
without their recognised leaders in 
their political relations, they, at the 
same time, destroy their political rela¬ 
tion altorather; so that they will be 
compelled'^’to become the po- 
perty, for the time, of the master who 
chooses to hire them at so mucha*head, 
without that protection which, in a 
recognised system of slavery, is secured 
by law to eveiy individual of a slave 
population. They will have no re¬ 
source l^t but to become a burden 
on the |)oo^4aw8, until the paretbhial 
atystora aink Ixatonth its weif^t. titon 
what remains of our corporation syatem 
will gmduaUybe broken uj^ begmttM, 
wmi overseers and ehvuchwji^ei 
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corporations sole, follow in the wake 
of ruin, and chaos comes again. 

Our readera will understand us, in 
what we have written, to speak only 
of what would be the ^ect of the bill, , 
if its full scope and tendency were to 
have permanent operation, without en¬ 
countering the opposition of adverse , 
forces. But it will not have its foil 
swing and bent. No 1 there is a vigour 
in the people of England—we use the 
word people in its largest sense, as 
includmg the arj|^cracy—which no 
new-fangled form of constitution will 
repress. It is feared, by I certain 
class of politicians, that the measure 
will not be final. We fear it not;— 
that it will not be final, we rejoice. 

It will be finind to contradict the 
genius of the country, and will perish 
from before its withering indignation. • 

Mr. H. Lytton Bulwer, on the de¬ 
bate of the 6th of July, made these 
sage remarks:— 

“ The honourable gentleman will ask, 
whether we have not arrived at^a'great 
pitch of prosperity, and whethfir it be 
wise to alter that constitution under 
which that prosperity has been attained 1 
Sorely no honourable gentleman can be 
led away by such sophistry as this; 
surely they will see that a doctrine like 
this, which supposes that if the whole 
be productive of advantage, no altera* 
tion can be made in the details, would 
be in favour of any abuse now exist¬ 
ing, of all those abases that hare he^ 
now abolished, and more particalai^ 
in favour of those abuses which tlte 
right honourable baronet gained so much 
credit for removing. The country grew 
up to pre-eminence under its complex 
laws, its wretched jjtoHce, its gross reli¬ 
gious injustice. It increased in strength 
andipower undmr the servile p&liamenta 


of the tynmnicid ^rudois f and, let the 
honourable gentleman remember, under 
the rule equwy arbitrary of a Protector. 
But ere those calamities to which we 
have been subject; are those circum¬ 
stances which may have been so many 
impediment to our prosperity, to be 
considered as the only causes of our 
good fortune ? Certainly it has so hap¬ 
pened that our poets have immortalised 
our language, that our philosophers have 
added new stores to me wisdom of the 
world, that our navies have spread their 
dominion, and oar armies signalised 
their valour on the continent; hut does 
it follow as a matter of course, that we 
owe this to 160 gentlemen whom Pro¬ 
vidence has, from time to time, benefi¬ 
cently sent to Parliament to represent a 
broken.4lown wall, a rotten park-paling, 
or 100 drunken pot-wallopers ?” 

O ye generation of wiseacres I is it 
thus ye deal with a great trudi, when 
ye get hold df it? Know ye not, ye 
despicable §cioUstst ye frodiy rheto¬ 
ricians ! — know ye not, that it is men 
who make the constitution, and not the 
constjjtution that makes men ? That 
the constitution of England has been 
deserving of the esteem of wise and 
refiecting minds — diat it has been • 
confessed to be of too high an order 
of excellence^ to be adapted to those 
which are common, since it takes in 
too many views, makes too many com¬ 
binations, to be so much as compre¬ 
hended by shallow and surarfi^al 
understandings—that profound think¬ 
ers have fought, and not in vain, to 
know it and to love it in its reason 
ai^ ^irit, and the less inquiring have 
re^gnised it in their feelings and ex¬ 
perience;—that such is the constitution 
of England is owing to the historical 
fact, that 


** Great men.have been among us ; hands that penned 
And tongues diat uttered wisdom, better none: 

The later Sydney, Marvel, Harington, 

Toung, Vane, and others who oaued Milton friend. 
These moralists could act and comprehend; 
lliey knew how genuine gfory wad pat on ; 

Taught ns hoW rightfully a natioh shone 
In n^lnaddnr; what strength was, that would not bend 
But in magmuainioas ntoeknessJ* 


|P|l|b ebn^tutiem of England has 
oui-birth nf the of its 
^m»eaasM luive been fiom 
wiAifo'.*^fItsba8eB have been lidd in the 
8tod the rude'uigonr of 
noi been the ooatriy- 
afieh' hf or> 'set td* hat 

had grown the wild soil of Uie 


country, and the tmtaineid soul of its 
dwellers, into a gc^dly form of* inarti>^ 
ficinl eomelfoessy like its forests 
its hills, with their vegetable produc¬ 
tions and aninitd vrog^y, lb afl tiKe 
variety and with alrthe lihtmon;^whitSii 
dtaradteriae the* wotks df haltuiei end 
principally distinguhJi thdib fWmi t^ 
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vapid imitations of sierp art. It has self for good or for evil — not the pro- 
been the form in which the collective duct of a theorist — not tlie invention 
spirit of humanity in a particular region of a sect, 

has in the course of ages expressed it- 

" O’erweening statesmen lia{'e full long relied 
On fleets and anuies, and external wealth ; 

But from witnin proceeds n nation's health ; 

Which shall not fail, dioitgh poor men cleave with pride 
To the paternal floor, or turn aside. 

In the thronged city, from the w*alks of gain, 

As being all nnwortliy to detain 
A soul hj' contemplation sanctified.” 


And, verily, it is* an error, though 
not a very fatal one, to ascribe the 
prosperity of a country to its institu¬ 
tions, lather than to the spirit in which 
those institutions began, continue, and 
will end. us gnuit, then, at once, 
to this sagacious gentleman, that the 
prosperity of the country is not exclu¬ 
sively connected with its peculiar in¬ 
stitutions— is it more Jikely that it 
will be more closely connected with 
tlie new constitution than with the 
old ? Is there so much virtue in the 
ministerial bill, “ the whole bill, and 
nothing but the bill,” that the future 
prosperity of England shall be owing 
to it, and to nothing else?* 

^ The vanity of ministers themselves, 
much less of their supporters, will not 
proceed to so great a len^^th as to an¬ 
swer this question ia the affirmative. 

Has the prosperity of England hi¬ 
therto been in spite of our institutions? 
—much more will it be in spite of the 
provisions of the new consti^tion; for 
what is the new constitution ? We 
have described what the old was. Jt 
was a living thing, with a principiPbf 
growth and expansion—the work of 
no man's hands, but of a Builder and 
Maker whose Divine Providence has 


seen fit to mark out this people from 
among tl^ nations. The new consti¬ 
tution, oil the other hand, is a tiling 
made ailer a model — a thing imposed 
on the country by an external force — 
a work of art, and not of nature. 
Well! and it is not the first constitu¬ 
tion thus wrought on a preconceived 
«model; for, as the author of liejhrm 
not a New Con$tituti<m writes, “ t'on- 
stitution-moDgers have been abroad for 
some years, from the Abbe Sieyes and 
Jeremy Dentham, down to Lord Dur¬ 
ham.!^. But have the modelled tilings 
which Rave been tried been found to 
answer? Oh no! Why, the model 
for new constitutions has hitherto been 
the old one of England ; but in their 
approximations thereto they liave not 
been found to answer; nor, were they 
exactly copied after it, is it certain 
they would suit the purpose of another 
country. On the contrary, the proba- 

e is tliat they would not. Nor is 
any mystery in Uiis. A consti¬ 
tution, to be eifectual, must spring up 
and ramify itself with a people, and 
take the form of their complicated im- 
terests. This truth may be iUustrated 
by reference to the dramatic art. What 
was more beautiful in its structure. 


* On this point of the relation between the borough system and the pros]>erity of 


* Friendly Adtsice to the Lords on the Reform Bill:’ *' If it be bad philosophy to infer 
a connexion of cause atM effect wherever we find merely an isolated instance of 
two phenomena existing in seqj^ehce,-purely it is much worse to deny all inference 
of cadSatioQ in a case where the result (whether positive or negative) of a numerous 
mvioB of combinations has been invariably the same. Aud those wlio can ^k 







np fmmty betw^tbe one circumstance and theoUieiM-wbocatt eettdn* 
.,miske a bpstir^’s jest of the. idea that the country has been in any .dpgcsw: 
. r_ 1 . --- -gb* fof tbait wig* of peace mi faap^ness—those leasnb^ 
nt ^tb some other and more patfefeefety 0X^1^ 
success which has unifermly attend^ ev^Ti.^topt ^ 
' I SI of that of England, fkota which tho borough system 
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more symmetrically consonant with 
reason, than the Greek drama? There¬ 
fore, said the playwrights of a certain 
school in this country, away with the 
irregularities of Shakespeare, and huzza 
for the Unities 1 Well, they wrote 
their plays — they imitated the pedant 
who bought at a great price the lamp 
of a famous philosopher, expecting 
that by its assistance nis lucubrations 
would become equally celebrated—^and 
regulated their dramas by Aristotle's 
clock. But would a mere obedience 
to his laws of the drama make a good 
tragedy ? “ A painter,” says Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague, “ can define the just proportion 
of the human body, and the anatomist 
knows what muscles constitute the 
strength of the limbs; but grace of 
motion and exertion of strength depend 
on the mind which animates the form. 
The critic but fashions the body of a* 
work; the poet must add the soul, 
which gives force and direction (o its 
actions and gestures. When one of 
these critics has attempted to finish a 
work by his own rules, he hasv itirely 
been able to convey into it on^ spark 
of divine fire; and the hero of his 
piece, whom he designed for a man, 
remains a cold, inanimate statue; 
which, moving on the wood and wire 
of the great master in the mechanicak 
part of the drama, presents to the 
spectators a kind of heroic puppet- 
show. As these pieces take their r.se 
in the school of criticism, they return,, 
thither again, and are as good subjec# 
for the students in that art as a dead 
body to the professors in physics. 
>,Mo8t minutely, too, have they been 
anatomised in learned- academies; but 


that no artist, however gojd, can com¬ 
municate; andPmost assuredly no critic, 
turned imitator, can hope even to pro¬ 
duce a mock resemblance of that Pro- 
metiiean fire, which, whether stolen or 
I honestly obtained, must be derived from 
Heaven. » 

Let it not, however, be forgotten, 
• that it is upon living ^dies tliat the 
experiment is proposed to be made. 
They are to be nackicd and hewed into 
a certain symmetry and form, as if they 
were of insentient marble, the sculpture 
of which required’alteration. But the 
process will not be so easy in the one 
case as in the other. The limbs will 
writhe, will resist the torture of the 
attempt; or, if subdued, will be found 
not to have improved in beauty, but to 
be maimed and disfigured only; and 
in some insbinces the vital principle 
may be touched, and the grim presence 
of Death shooVa thrill of horror through 
the soul of the rash operator on the 
living form,* whether of an individual 
or of society. And, in fact, by “ the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill,” nothing but destruction is 
effected—for it establishes nothing; it 
destroys our municipal, but erects no 
other institutiona^on their ruins. 

Having done this, let our ministers 
remember, that, according to the dic¬ 
tum of Burke, “ they are politicians 
who do not understand their trade, and 
therefore have tlirown their tools avray.” 
Corporate bodies, in his (minion, whe¬ 
ther sole. *r consisting of many, were 
much more susceptible of a public di- 
re^on by the power of the state, in 
th*u8e of their property, and in the 
regulation of modes and habits of life 


works animated by genius will not 
abide this kind of dissection.” 


The fact is, the Grecian drama was 
suited to its time and place; and an¬ 
other species, sucl|^ as Shakespeare’s, 
was suited to the people, and for the 
age which produced it. These critics, 
however, neglected this great truth. 
Such We been the critics of the Bii- 


ti4to(<Qnstit\ftion, and they have pro- 


dit^^fqr infection a kind of heroic 
Their constitution has 
rise in the school of criticism 
-^Wi^r it will return. As a dead 
bridjr,: itf rimy be anatomised, but it 
iVllbbe !|ood ‘ribthing: dse. As a 

^ut it wfll 

htid iitoimate—;it will be found . 

not, w ■'wit^' the' interest.' '• 


t'fee interest.' 

of soeiety/ It inay be Mrfect in every 
thing, save the principle of life, and 


in their membesrs, than private citizens 
ever can be, or perhaps ought to be; 
and this seems to him “ a very material 
consideration for those who undertake 
any thing which merits the name of a 
politic enterprise.” But we have said, 
that the^^id^ ^ people is the idea of 
a corpdnition... Society must ever be of 
dte nature ofa corporate body. Though 
the petty political institutions have bem 
destroyed, yet tbe great community is 
indestructible, and this great conimu- 
mty*will still intrittsic^y confidue 
divided into sejJarate sooJfflfies, of ever^ 
manual trade and pirifessiom Eviriy 
pnh Of these will have its aepacate' iur 

teVestj; and rfiihls dW. W 
daimot/in.a. uhifoiim .System, of mpre-; 

they A^l, “wffiout the .lasf».. What- the 
law should have done for them, erect 
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tbemsdves into separate guilds for 
making theif voice neafd^ and, if ne¬ 
cessary, their power felt. Before the 
influence of these associations the new 
constitution will fall—it may be into 
gradual, but more probably into sudden, 
ruin; or rather, on the vigeck of the 
old, a still newer constitution will gra- 
du^ly build itself up, in order to affdk^ 
direct representation to these different 
interests. And the only security we 
have that tlte process will go on well, 
is our opinion of the men of England, 
who, like their foreMhers, are equal to 
the work of generating a beneficial state 
of society. They have certainly to 
begin again the work wliich, it seems 
to us, was only necessary for them to 
have continued. Yet it may be well, 
perhaps, that the new wine should be 
put into new bottles. Be it so. 

We are ready to admit dtat the mid¬ 
dle order of society has advanced in 
intelligence, and thereby become a fitter 
recipient of power than it>was at some 
former specific period. This intelli¬ 
gence has been the result of the general 
diffusion of education. Happy is it 
for England that it has descended to 
^the lower classes I a communication of 
knowledge in which i^nuine Tories 
will rejoice, and for which they have 
exerted themselves in providing means. 
«I have ever thought," says Burke, 
** the prohibition of the means of im¬ 
proving our rational nature to be the 
worst species of tyranny that the inso¬ 
lence and perverseness mankind 
ever dared to exercise." Such are the 


make the class next above them cau¬ 
tious how they proceed in their schemes 
of rapacity, and, when possessed in 
sufficient quantity and quality, will 
render such schemes impracticable. 
, The lowest ranks will thus grow into 
becoming recipients of politi^ power, 
and, what will mainly tend to the pre¬ 
servation of order, may be made to 
understand, what many of them, we 
know, now feel, their identity in 
interest with the highest class; and 
thus, by a union of opposite forces, 
restore again to the two poles of the 
constitution tliat balance of power, 
which is now endangered by its accu¬ 
mulation in the centre. We fear no¬ 
thing for our country—for we know 
and have faith in the energies tuid 
virtues of our coimtrymen. A des¬ 
perate party may for a while succeed 
"in the work of destruction—but they 
have only been enabled to succeed by 
means of the spirit which is abroad, 
and by which they and tlieir works will 
assuredly be destroyed. That spirit is 
one v’^h the law of our moral being, by 
which man, individual or social, is im¬ 
pelled to die attainment of a greater de¬ 
gree of perfection in himself, and tlie 
institutions under which he lives. The 
ancient republics of Greece and Rome 
were impelled by this law, and the ex¬ 
ample of their end proves that it may be 
an instrument of evil as well as of good, 
^ere are, however, marked differences 
in the situation of the nations of anti- 
ii^uity and those of modern t^es. The 
press and its influence is of itself so 


sentiments of all kindred minds oHiis 
party; such, in feet, is one ajf%e 
grand principles of the corporation 
system now about to be subverted. 
** It is one excellence of our consti¬ 


tution," says the same great writer, 
that all our rights of provincial elec- 
tfon regard rather property than person. 

II. is another, that tlie rights which ap- 
more nearly to the pei ^n al, are 
ofjthem cOTOorate, and a 

npini^e^aiid stricf tdrni/UmWwivmt 

It 

meqessaiy'lthat the lowest 

.pow^be 'puit: in pc^ 
poptir vrhich leaidM in 
^ .enabled 
lnt«iigei% the en* 
iW.iH,^as9uredJ^, ^ 

elasss'. posr^ ■ 
kJWirJedge, > iwiH^ ’ ■ ■ 


grand an item in these diflmnces, as 
to warrant us in expecting a veiy dif* 
forent result from the exercise of tliis 
law of our moral being. This law was 
inipressed on the sovd by its Creator. 
Hitherto, theevents of time iiave Wught 
discredit on its operations, if locally 
considered; but if taken in relation to 
tbe history of tbd* world, its eosmo- 
political ^ects have been such as to 
justify the wisdom of Ihe ^t. *: No 
faculiy..of the mind, no feetipg of the 
Imart,,^ law of mmi or of natuiegwas 
iwa. or hr ultisiad||il. 
Nei^h^ thw g^t 
urges oA ltaUofls in. a mibluae cai^^,« 
be eventually snl^ject to ceimit%!j||it 
will lusttfy itself and its Au%»r. in dip 
weUiuei^ die peaple whom «i‘aiiiimitos 
to euertioh,>iiiiito sw good ofi^aismee' 
iwipse best.interesta are|^ final cause 
all dm dispensatioiMg m HMne Pro* 
widepce, , ' ■ 
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£N»10N O*DONO0HUE’s “ FIRST »Lo4^E.” 

WAITTliM BY HIMSELF. 

" Lurid smoke and frank suspicion 
Hand in hand collectiTe dance; 

While the god fulfils his mistion, 

ChiYaliy, resign lance.” 

Erormocs Reader ! were you ever there, from five o’clock on Ash Wed- 
ia Clare Castle 7 Tis as vile a hole nesday evening, till six o’clock on 
in the shape oS a barrack—as odious Good Friday morning, my nose, which 
a combination of stone, mortar, and is none of tlie lontjest, never projected 
rough-cast, as ever the King—God its own length twyond the baitack- 
bless him!—put a regiment of the gate. The reason of my not visiting 
line into. There is most delightful die chief city of Clare-shire was also 
fishing out Of the windows—charming sufficient to prevent me exploring the 
shooting at the sparrows diat build in remains at Quin; and was simply this 
the eaves of the houses, and most —Colonel Gauntlet had given positive 
elegant hunting. If you have a terrier, orders to Captain Vernon, who com- 
you may bag twenty brace of rats in a manded the company, not to permit 
forenoon. If a person is fond of draw-* Ensign O’Donoghue, on any pretence, 
ing, he has ^vater scenery above the to leave the castle, 
bridge, and water sceneiy below the I was a lad of about seventeen then, 

bridge, with turf-boats and wild ducks, and had but* a short time before got a 

and two or tiiree schooners with coals, commission in the Royal Irish, by rais- 
and mud in abundance when tljevtide ing recruits—which was done in radier 

is out, and beautiful banks Sloping an ingiSnious manner by my old nurse, 

to the water, with charming brown Judy M'Leary. She got some thirty 
potato gardens and evergreen furze or forty of the Ballybeg hurlers, seven 
bushes. When tired of this combina-^ of whom were hellfown sons—^lads that 
tion of natural beauties, you may turn would have cropp»l an exciseman, or 
to the city of Clare, luxuriant in dung, put a tithe-proctor ** to keep” in a bog- 
and pigs, and take a view of the Pro- iiole, as soon as they* would have peeled 
testant school-house without a roof, a potato, or sooner. Nurse Judy got the 
and the parish clergyman's handsome boys together—made them blind drunk 

newly wfaite-wa^d kennel—^by th^. —locked them up in the barn—made 
same token,rhis was the best pack oF them “ dn'«k c^in,” next morning— 
hounds I ever saw^—and the print's enlisted them all before my fiither, who 
neat cottage at the back of the {lublic- wasa justice of the peace—and a re¬ 
house;, where the best potteen in the crunin^-sergeant who was at the bouse, 
country was to be had>. Then in the march^ them all off ^ drunk still”) 
distance is not to be seen the nmgh- to the county town, ^ey were all 
bouring abbey of Qoin> which presents soldiers before they came to tiieir 
spl^did remains of Gothic archi- senses, and I was recommended for an 
tectore; but I otn <mly say from what ensigncy. My heroes remained quiet 
1 luve beard, as the hill of Dundren- for a day or two, having plen^ of 
nan happens to intervene between our eating and drinking; but sweatings hjr 
citadel and the abbey. Ennis, too, in all the 8|^ts in^the Almanack, dot the 
the distance, I am told, would be a J8aUyb||PDoys were, out and out, iffie 
maritime town, if it liad good tij^p of the counti^, «md UrtmhI 
heus^ ami was neauer the sen, and **We the Cum^y ay, and the Oi- 
btM^l^deaitd some respeetable |ieople nml, with die ganisms to hfiek him td 
m-lfmad Mr. bom, if MastberCkm would onlyerooiii 

O^mmeli wiidis a caaml it to Ids ^ger and whisde.” i Wdmere otu 
Ciilt would improve and Jdiink dered to niardh^m Idmmlelt, whklt 
dmi. moW be adtan- part of the eomttty R did not apj^ear 

tageotdhriaM^m m shares tti'dfo said thm, my remnits liked|;i';tho 

^' onty a" earmfoo'of my' lowie^ diey''-weie'' 4^" bmAt 

i Kw fr a||^n playiiif nurihey atBi% 

imiwiidfriwifiwow Casde'—'■ But-^to ,-tetahi‘t,:,I' wiiih *" #*<*■' 

durmg ^ six Messed weeks I spwirp eai%o in dm llqytd 1*^ 
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and strutting, as pripud as a peacwk, 
)d)out the streets of l.in^rick. To be 
sure, how I ogled the darlings as they 
tripped along, and how they used to 
titter when I gave them a sly look! I 
was asked to all sorts of parties, as the 
officers were—save the ^ark!—so 
genteel 1 We had dinner-parties, and 
tea-parties, and dancing parties, dnd 
parties up die river to Castle Connel, 
and pic-nics down the river to Carrick- 
Gunnel, and dry drums; in short, tlie 
frolicing lads of the Eighteenth never 
lived in such clover. Three parsons, 
or rattier, I should say, their wives, 
sundry doctors, the wine merchants, 
and a banker or two, were all quarrel¬ 
ing about who could shew us most 
attention, and force most claret and 
whisky punch down our throats. We 
flirted and jigged, and got drunk every 
night in the week at the hodse of one 
friend or another. I »vas seventeen 
times in ..love, ay and out again, in 
the first fortnight; suclweyes as one 
young lady had, and such legs had 
another; Susan had such lips, and 
Kate had such shoulders ; ■ Maria 
laughed so heartily—to sliew her teeth; 
and Johanna held her petticoats so 
tidily out of the to shew her 

ancle. 1 was fairly l^^ered with them 
all, and nearly ruined into the bargain 
by the amount of «iy wine bills at the 
mess. The constant love-making kept 
me in a fever, and a perpetual un¬ 
quenchable diirst was the consequence. 
In vain did I loss off b(^mper after 
bumper of port and sherry in honour of 
llie charms of each and all of them; in 
v£un did I sit down with my tunmler 
of whisky punch (hot) dt my elbow, 
when 1 invoked the muse and wrote 
sonnets on the sweet creatures. Every 
fresh charm called for a fresh hoUle, 
and each new poetical thought cried 
■out for more hot water, sugar, whisky, 
'iand lemon-juice 1 ThoiAiore. 1 made 
i,|oye, the more feverish aud it 

’%ji^ absolutely impossible i»y 

tions and wine bilk qoler any 
Fortunately,:|>r, perhaps, un- 
lyj* pne youhig lady be^n to 
place of the many. * I was 
i to mstall her as. prime aiaji 
i mistiess of my anectimk.:' 
allies lulkna IJep* 
"i to'the post, , 
Jitliilii had 
iM 


v*‘ 

it, 
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her nose was a snub^ and she was a 
trifle marked with the small-pox; but 
her teeth were generally clean, and her 
eye languishing: so, on the whole, 
Juliana Hennessy was not to he 
I sneezed at. Half a dozen of our 
youngsters were already flirting with 
her: one boasted that he had a lock 
of her hair, but'honour forbade him 
to shew it; another swore that he 
had kissed her in her father’s scullery, 
tliat she was nothing loath, and only 
said, “ Ah, now, Mr. Casey, can’t you 
stop?'what a flirt you are!”—^but no¬ 
body believed him; and Peter Daw¬ 
son, the adjutant, who was a wag, 
affirmed, tliat he heard her mother say, 
as she crossed the streets, “Juliana, 
mind your petticoats—spring, Juli¬ 
ana, spring, and shew your ‘ agility'— 
the officers are looking.” 

»• After this, poor Juliana Ilenneasy 
never was known but as Juliana 
Si)ring. 

Juliana Spring had a susceptible 
mind, and was partial to delicate at- 
tentiops; so the first thing I did to 
shew that my respect for her was par¬ 
ticular, was to call out Master C'asey 
about the sciillery story; and, after 
.^exchanging three shots, (for I was new 
to the business tfiai, and my pistols 
.none of the best,) I touched him up in 
the left knee, and spoilt his ci.poring 
in rather an off-hand style, considering 
I was but & novice. I now basked 
in my Juliana's smiles, and was as 
fbappy and pleasant as a pig in a 
potato-garden. I begged Casey’s par¬ 
don for having hurl him, and he pitched 
Julifma to ()ld Nick; for which, by 
the way, I was near tAving him out 
a^n. 

I was now becoming quite a sen¬ 
timental milk-app ; 1 got drunk not 
more than twice a week, I ducked 
but two watchmen, and broke the 
head of but one chairman, during the 
Mriod of my loving Juliana Spring. 
Wherever her toe left a m^k in the 
gutte|r,...my heel was sure to leave its 
piipyw. the side of it. Her petdooats 
n^ett^ the iipUl|K^h 

'Were mf ,wWtmt 
of the kud SBOV^whlte cu^n 
stockings,(tight as a drtim-head, iPie 
duly, displayed, 

Juliana n^uified my lore, and 
\plenty of biiliiig and cooing'witr h^ 
Mrs, Hennessy was 'as ebarm^ , 
‘"" a 1^ Pf her ysam as <me might 
any Where; she used, to make 
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room for me tfext Juliana—make us, 
stand l>ack to back, to see how mucli 
the taller I jvas of the two — Juliana 
used to put on my sash and gorget, 
and I was obliged to adjust them 
right; then she was obliged to replace 
them, with her little Bngers fiddling 
about me. After that the old lady , 
would say, Juliana, my love, how 
do tlie turkeys walk through the 
grass ?" 

“Is it through the long grass, 
ma'am ?” 

“ Yes, Juliana, my love; shew us 
how the turkeys walk througli the long 
grass.” 

Tlien Juliana would rise fi-om her 
seat, bend forward, tuck up her clothes 
nearly to her knees, and stride along 
the room on tip-toe. 

Ah, now! do it agsiin, Juliana,’* 
said the mother. So Juliana did it 
agaiti—and again—and again—till I 
knew the shape of Juliana’s sup¬ 
porters so well, tiiat I can conscien¬ 
tiously declare they were uncomujouly 
pretty. * 

Juliana and 1 became thicker and 
thicker—till at length 1 had almost 
made up my mind to marry her. 
was very near fairly popping the ques^-’'’ 
tion at a large ball at the Custom 
House, when, fortunately, Colonel* 
Gauntlet clapy^ his thumb upon me, 
and said, “ Stop I” and ®)awson ste})t 
up to say that 1 must march next 
morning, at ten o’clock, for that famoipi 
citadel, Clare Castle. I was very near 
calling out both Dawson and die 
colonel; but Juliana requested, me 
n'bt, for her sake. Prudence 
in time. Gauntlet would have brougl 
me to a court-martial, and I should 
have, gone back to iUallybog after my 
recruits. 

, . Leaving the llennessys without 
wishii^ them good-by, would have 
been.unkind and unhandsome; so at 
pme ne*t morning I left the New 
Batraclu,! .having told the sergi^nt of 

'“*■-,w,ho..tvas,;to accc>rop?®.:j0e, 

Quay:' 

.U^eJlen- 

* the knoekerl 


O^Donoghue’s Love," 

a. 

on my .righ^ haad. Here the whole 
family were assembled; but certainly, 
not expecting company—not one of* 
the “ genteel ofgcers,” at least. 

The ‘father of the family, who was 



8hai^> EatftsiiMtoo, 
#Piob*%.,')toUi»sr!, sdtiad4;/"aiMi.ji 
W' haod-maid«|‘‘ 



an attorn^, was ai'ranging his uut- 
vvard man. His drab cloth, ink-snot- 
tful inexpressibles were unbuttoned at ' 
the knee, and but just met a pair of 
whity-bmwu worsted stockings, that 
wrinkled up his thick legs. Coat and 
waistcoat he had none, and at the 
open breast of a»dirty shirt appeared 
a still dirtier flannel-waistcoat. He 
was rasping a thick stubble on his 
chin, as he stood opjiosite a hand¬ 
some pier-glass between the windows. 
The razor vvas wiped upon the break¬ 
fast-cloth, whicii ever and anon he 
scraped clean with tlie back of the 
razor, afid dabbed the shave into the 
fire. The lai^y mother was in a che¬ 
mise and petticoat, with enlarge co¬ 
loured cotttvi shawl, whiii^ did duty 
as dressing-gown; and she was alter¬ 
nately busy in combing her grizzled 
locks,* 111(1 making brcakfiist. 

bliss Juliana,—J uliana of my love— 
Juliana Spring, sat by die fire in a 
pensive attilud^dresscd as she had 
turned out of im nest. Her hair still 
in papers, having just twitched off her 
niglit-cap; a red, cotton bed-gown 
clotlied her shoulders, a brown flannel 
petticoat was fasteneii with a running 
string round her beautiful waist, black 
worsted sackings enveloped those 
lovely legs wliicli I had so ofien gazed 
on with admiration, as they, turkey- 
fashioit,*tripped across the room; and 
caui^ ^ yellow slippers, down at 

heel, covered the greater part of her 
feet. On the fender stood tlie tea¬ 
kettle, and on the handle of the tea- ' 
kettle a diminutive shirt bad been, put 
to air; wlule its owner, an urchin 
of five yeaittiild, frequently popped, ipi ; 
from an ini^room, exhibiting his 
natuiaypauties af^,/^sc 0 ,.to see If,ill' 
was nfto.puton. , " , 

1 .stared aU^t .me,as if, cliaoe^l^': 


iCome again ,i 

,)?een more surprised 'tl&k', . 

^ svbolejfrfa^ly, ufere ,,takefti'fb#fe;' 
ipie .fatbir stboA' oppmute ' 

■writh hie snub noaei;peld betwql 
jhuiiBer .iWjtd .thniiib*5l 
I'liisw r^ 

ilhazehifilt,, vi«s-. 




»>, and 'fBt«s)Eid'':the 
.'ii’.vbt.. fv; sn.'iri*;'":' 


mm 

. 

J^ieagp^sfeiilea • :iieir,ise^' 
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throwing down the S^rro^ps oj Wcrtcr^ 
with wmch she had been improving 
her mind, raised her Angerb to get ad 
of the hair papers Each individual 
would have taken to flight, but, un¬ 
fortunately, the entniy was jpon them, 
and occupied tlu only means of 
egress, except the little loom, winch , 
it seems was the younkcr’s dtn, so 
that, like nnny anothei body when 
they could not lun away, they boldly 
stood then ground 

1 a))ologised for he uuUroely hour 
of my visit, and pletded, as ui ex¬ 
cuse, that, m hill an hour, 1 should 
be on my w ly to ( lare Castle Mj 
friends say that 1 have an easy way of 
appealing comfoitable wherevti I go, 
and that it at once makes people 
satisfied In less than a minute Mr 
UennesM let his nose go, his wife 
wreathed her fit fac^ into smiles, 
and Juli%||)A Spring looked budding 
into sunolner, squeezed a Uar out of 
her left eye, and blew her nose in 
silent anguish at my ipproaihing de¬ 
parture <> 

Katty brought in a plite of eggs 
and a pile of buttered toist Apolo¬ 
gies innumerable vmmi made for the 
state of affaiis —the fNreeps had be«i 
m the house—the child had Wen sick— 
Mr. Hennessy wras turned out of his 
dressing-room by the masons—Mrs 
Hennessy herself had been “poorly”— 
and Juliana was suflenng with a 
nervous headacb Sucliip combina- 
Uon of misfortunes surely had nciei 
fallen upon so small a family at the 
same time 1 began to find my love 
evaporating rapidly. Still, Juliana 
was in gnef, and between pity for 
her, and disgust at the colour of 
the table-cloth, I could not eat. Mr. 
Hennessy soon rose, said be would 
be back m the “ peeling of an omon,'' 
and requested me notMijaur till he 
relumea ^ 

He certainly was not longb but he 
enme accompanied, lugging into the 
tWim With him a iell» loose-made fel¬ 
low idi ^ peppfer-and-ealt coal, and 
ImM corduroys. X had never seen 
before, and marvelleii who 
dewbe be might pfove to be. 

9 iHkt down, Jerry,^ said Hennessy 
tje|ie fbend-^** «t down and taste a 
dp of tea, Jerry, I m roiiy 

bee e bendach thu moral 


and by. Sure my darling niece isn t 
sorry at going to be married ” 

Here were two discovenes—Jeiry 
was uncle to Juliana, and Juliana 

was going to be married-^to whom, 

* I wondeied’ 

“ (), Jeiiy! slic will be well enough 
by and by,' said har father “ But 
1 don’t believe you know 1 iisign 
O'Douoghne—let me introduce,” See 
Accordingly I bowed, but Icrry rose 
from ins chan, and cimc foiward with 
out&tietchcd paw , 

“ Good luoirow-mormng to you, 
sir, md ’deed and mdeed it is mighty 

wish you 
my itli 


to sec you, and 
soon bWoming 


ghd T am 
joy of so 
tion ” 

“Your illation, sir’ I am not 
aware-” 

“ Not lelition,” returned Jerry, 


not blood relation, but connexion 


U 

by marruge " 

“ I am not going to be manied,” 
said I 

“ ,You not going to be manied 
“ N >t that 1 know of,” I replied 
“All, be aisy, young geiitkman,” 
' suie 1 know all 
going to marry 


ttuAd, nm/* Jtetyj 
^ M wm bettei' if 


sud uncle Jerry, 
about It—ar’ii’t you 
toy niece, Juliana, there 

A pretty dtnouement this My love 
*oozea away like Bob Acre's valour— 
so I answered, “ I rather think nut, 
sir ” 

“Not many Juliana’’ ejaculated 
die father 

“ Not marry my daughter yelled 
the mother 

“Not marry my niece’” sliouted 
te Uncle, “but by Saint Betei you 
11 —didn't you propose for her Wit 

“ I won’t marry her, that’s flat; and 
I did not propose for her, list mglii” 
—I roared. My blood was now up, 
and X had no notion of being taken 
by storm 

“Yon shsJl marry her, and that 
before you quit this loom, or die 
d-—|i jw not ui Killbailyowen I” said 
J^,t getting up, ana fockiq|||^e 

“ if you X’a have the ^ of 
you,” stud Mr Hennessy. ?#[ 

** If you don't, you are no genue- 
man,” said Mrs Heaftessy 

“ If 1 do, oall me fooV’smd t. 

“And I am unanimous,” said a 
jbltd person, from the inner door. 

“ The deuce you are," suid X to 
tote new addition to otn mmily-cirele, 
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a smooth-fiiced, liwocariiical-looking' 
scoundrel, in black coat and black 
breeches, andt grey pearl stockings 
—as he issued from the smaller apart¬ 
ment— how he got tliere, I never 
knew. 

** Don’t swear, young gentleman,” 
said he. 

“ I’ll swear from this to Clare 
Castle, if I like,” said I, “ and no 
thanks to any one. Moreover, by 
this and by that, and by every thing 
else, I am not in the humour, and 
I’ll marry no one—good, bad, or in¬ 
different—this blessed day,” Even_j 
this did not satisfy them. 

“ Tlien you will marry her after 
I^ent?” said the fellow in the pearl 
stockings. 

Neither then nor now, upon my 
oath I” I answered. * 

" You won’t?” said old Ilenncssy. 

** You won’t ?” echoed tlie wife. 

** You won’t ?” dittO(?d Uncle Jerry. 

*<Tliat I won’t, ladies and gentle¬ 
men,” I rejoined; “I am in ajibrry 
for Clare Castle; so, good mbrning 
to you, and I wish you all the com¬ 
pliments of the season.” 

** Go aisy with your hitching,” 8ai<M 
Jerry, ** you will not be off in thar 
way”—and he disappeared into the, 
small room. The father sat down at 
a table, and began to write busily— 
the pearl-stocking'd gentleman twirled 
his Uiumbs, and stood between me 
and the door—Juliana sat snivelling 
and blowing her nose by the lire — I 
sprung to the door, but it was not only 
double-locked, but bolted. I eon-., 
tempdated a leap from ‘ the window 
but the high iron raiUng of the att 
was crowned with spik^. I was 
bating about being impkled or not, 
when Jeity retuitnSl with a brace of 
pistols as long as my arm. Mr. llen- 
nes^ jumped from his writing-table, 
ftoutishing a |>iece of paper, and Mr. 
Pearl StockiniPI pulled a book out dt 
bis coiitt>p6ckiL 
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**inai3k^e ;getitlefeawi, 
this 'stM® (rf'ijiapcuiuent.’^ i.’.'' ’' 
I.'^ll^te.tne % 'thanm me -I 

“ dmy Hf haa_„„ 

y®t»,”'siw' 'ftto-'m^^le jso just stepjli 


|f;here to the eiosSt. Father Twoney 
will couple you fiur and aisy—or just 
sign the bit of paperif you don’t. 
I’ll pop you to Jericho.” 

I “ Ah! do, now, Mr. O’Donoghue,” 
implored tSe mother. 

I turned to the priest:—“Sir, it 
» se?ras that you, tlien, are a clergyman. 
Do you, I ask, tliink it consistent with 
your profession thus to sanction an 
act of violence?” 

“ liathcrMn” interrupted Jerry. 
“ Don’t be putting your cdfne-hether 
on Father Twoney—he know.s what 
he is about; and if he don't I do. So 
you had better get buckled without 
ary more blarney.” 

The ruffian then deliberately threw 
up tlie pan of one of the pistols, and 
shook the powder together,^n order 
that I might be convinced Hildas not 
jesting; then,•slowly cocloag it, laid 
it on the table, within his'i^li, and 
did the same Vith the other.™ 

“ Give me one of those pistols, you 
scoundrel!” I exclaimed, “ and I will 
fight ydu here—the pri&t will see feir 
play.^' 

“ Who wouldbe the fool then, I 
ijj; wonder ?” said|ii| bully. ** I am not 
such an omad^i^n as you suppose. 
If I was to shoot you where you stand, 
who would be the Viser—you sp<iC- 
pcen?’* ' 

I seized the poker — Juliana rose 
and came towards me with extended' 
arms. *• 

“ Ah! now, Mr. O’Dotw^hu^jSteirest 
O’Donoghue!—dearest Con, 'do pre¬ 
vent bloodshed—for my sake, pre¬ 
vent bloodshed—you know that 1 dote 
Oh you beyond any thing. Can’t yod’ 
be led by my relations, who only want 
your own gcK>d—ah! now, do!” 

“ Ah I do now,” said the mother. 

“ Listen tp me, now,” cried I, '*‘ lis¬ 
ten all ofyew^r Ife# of a mistake 
yopi, may murder me—my life i&dh 
yohr and Fatbei' Twohefy m^ 

givi you alSsolution, if he Ukei^'I^K\ 
mark' me'ttovsfjVjil'Ultaila^ 

Llwould not mawy' y0tt'4f’;'jjtou'^'.;l^|;i', 
were dfaihonds, and y^ohr’ hbdts 
adi.7<JU’yifefe dsfeiafed ih Hochd^a'S#-'''* 


likmtpg mthreme :;|i 
E‘;,besi^**ibrm -^a 
‘ hPiys 


itHtt'-'ta;' 
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nay wife. Are you^safofied ? Now.^lkWgeant 
have you had an answer, Juliana tween th< 
Spring?" etfectuallj 

, I do not iniE^ine that they th^uglit heard his 
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l^eant bad thrust his halberd be¬ 
tween the door and the post, which 
effectually prevented it closing. I 
heard his whistle, and in a second 


me so determined. Tlie father seemed c the whole of his party had forced 
tp hesitate; Juliana blubbOrcd aloud; “^ir way into the hall. 


the priest half closed lus eyes, and 
twirled his thumbs as if nothing ifh- 
usual was going on; and Jerry, whose 
face became livid with rage, levelled 
the pistol at my head. I believe he 
would have murdered me on the spot, 
but^for liyrs. llenn&sy, who was cal- 
ailating in her wrath. She clapped her 


“ Break open the door, my lads,” 
I hallooed — “ nevey mind conse¬ 
quences and immediately a charm¬ 
ing sledge-hammer din was heard, 
as my men applied the but-ends of 
their hre-locks to the wood. The at¬ 
torney ran to the inner room, so did 
the priest,—and Jerry, dropping the 


bands with a wild howl, and shook ^pistols, followed them. Crash went the 

-T i* • t • J* te i’W J f ft ,* j J • 1. 1 


them furiously in my face—“Oh dearl 
oh dear! oh de^url That I should live 
to hear my daii^tcr called Juliana 
Spring!—i that gave her the best of 
learning^that had her taught singing 
by Mr.lnSullivan, straight from Italy, 
smA bo^^ her a bran Eew forte-piano 
fromOtMlA—oh! to hear her called 
Juliana^S^inglT—Didn'i. I walk her 
,up street and down sb’eet, and take 
lodgings opposite the Main Guard? 
And then, waUfib we came here,' wasn’t 
she called the Pride of the Quay? 
Wouldlfflft Mr. Ca^ have married 
her, omy you shotn|p in the knee ? 
Wasn’t that sometM%? And you 
here late and early, getting the best 
of evgry^tUng, anti philandering with 
her eveiy'where—and now ‘|tiu wont 
many hier! 1 am ruined entirely'with 
you—oh dear 1 oh dear!” 

A l^d ,rmg at the belfr; and a rap 
at tlii^Hp^icor, astonished the gropp. 
Befonmilty ebuld be told aot to ad- 


panels of the door, and in bounced 
my light-bobs. Mrs. Ilennessy Cried 
“lire" and “robbery;” Juliana Spring 
tried to faint; and 1 ran to the inner 
room just in time to catch Jerry by 
the heel, as he was jumping from the 
window. Mr. Ilennessy and the priest, 
in their hurry to escape, had impeded 
each other, so that Uncle Jerry, who 
was last, had not time to fly before 1 
ciutcl)[ed him. 1 dragged back the 
scounifrel, who was loudly bawling 
for mercy. 

“ Is there a pump in the neighbour- 
jiiood, my lads?” 1 asked. 

^ “ Yes, sir, in the back-yard,” an¬ 
swered O’Gorman. 

“ Then don't duck him-” 

“ jNo, your honrwrl” they all said. 

I walked out of the house; but, 
strange to say, my orders were not 
obeyed; for uncle Jeriy was duck^ 
within an inch of bis life. 

At the comer of the street I waited 
Jbr my party, who so<m joined me. A 


of the same kidney—a thorougliy^^g f..'eiffr sorry for your misfmrtune; and 
Irishman—and Wed a rowbil^|W '«^p Juliana Spring is at your service.” 

his prayers. “ She may go to old Nick, for all I 

1 1 1 sptouted to tlie sergeant, “O’Gbr- ’.;care,” said Casey. 

|ijj^;|^hey ate going to ^prder me.” “ With all heart, too,mid I. 
«Tri»tth. w S*i^trick, yonr honour; “ Small difference of opinion to 


Jhey ate going to ^prder me.” 
I^ja,by &%trick, yonr hopotir; 
be in death/’. Maponded 

nl KL n' l ■. , 


Smll difference of opinion to 
bother :ijpur fri^dshit ^ , then 1” re- 
jcdjnM the good-humo&d: » &tid 


rdareft,. ,tO'4sgP!» W memonr^ofhU 
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THE MARCl^i^li HUMBUG*' 

" 51 very vulgar, but expressive ter;^.’' — Waltkb So|tt. 

“ Quid Roma; faciamP Mentiri nescjo.”— Juvenal. 

» 

Seeimo that somewhat of qui^ical^ frontia of %hn Bull and all his house, 

to the last degree of kin within the 
ample range of a genealogical tele.<!- 
cope in the Highlands! Bruit it abroad, 
—let the fact go forth recorded against 
the University of Golgotl)a,-^not in 
ink, but with the damnifyingwatersof 
Phlegethon or Cocytus! Tnl phreno¬ 
logists themselves should be sensible 
to what injurious suspicions such an 
oversight must give rise, particularly 
when their own disciples, one would 
think, could hardly fad to exhibit the . 
callosity as palpably as “ the gentle¬ 
man in black," or a hen-pec^d alder- ■ 
man, display the common i^pendage 
of their respeefive character* - A defi¬ 
ciency of this nature is, mh^li^er, pe¬ 
culiarly unfdhuhate, at a petiod when 
the complexion of passing events (to 
borrow a characteristic^gure ascribed 
to the*late Lord Castlo^gh), must at 
once open our eyes to its existence, 
and impale tb^^provideat,||heorists 
on eithw boro ai|y dilemma/^We are 
no less astonisli^ at so unaccountable 
a hiatus, than we should be, were we 
told thatg physiciatf of dea44yrtdl cele¬ 
brity, neighbourhood; of Soho, 

had obtained the honour of knighthood 
through the interest of the primate,— 
that the committee of the .iWperauce 
Society were verily and mdo||pBiitten 
with confirmed toddy-phobia,'prefer- 


begins to be associated with the phrase 
whereby the Mechanics’ Institute phi¬ 
losophy is popularly distinguished, it 
is not unnatural that certain learned 
Thebans should wax wroth at the ap¬ 
pellation ; but, like all other nicknames, 
It only “obtains" the more on^nccount 
of the ire it has excited, and perhaps 
applies with equal propriety to other 
topics, which, in the present age o; 
empiricism, obtrude themselves ou our 
notice. 

Whatever may be the abstract merits 
of that mys^c science, whose professotsi, 
by a creative power exclusively their* 
own, have originated a system of raoml 
geography, with the suitable accompa¬ 
niments of maps, charts, and guide¬ 
books, of which the subject-matter is 
comprised (like poor I'arquhai’9 es¬ 
tate), “ within the circumferenic of a 
hatit is obnoxious to one objection, 
which almost tempts us to become 
heterodox, and relapse into the stol^ 
insensibility of our forefiithers. 
tlieii; benighted understandings, this, 
fair field of speculation was merely 
the province of the hair-dresser — 
their “ thick-coming feiicies” only con¬ 
templated perukes. Yet, can it be that 
the doctrinaires of our more favoured 
era, who surpass Parry himself in dis¬ 
coveries about the poll, have assigned 


na local habitation to the organ of gul-;,'. ring s^i^is or the l^pid to ‘^cheerful 
libiUty, developed, as it mo8 t?'assur ej^|§ ’’ or XX,*-^tbsli boatswain Smitli 
ought to be, on eitlier the occiput orW longer levied tribute under any pte- tl, 
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* The hypocrided cant of these least, is moire nauseous than 

ipecauuanlia. They were discovered abitelntely drunk in Belfast over the v^y, firsts 
draught of their rules and regulations, which they had assembled iOf|enBibly%r.,^! 
purpose of licking into form. In Exeter Hall, we percefile, they c^d^enced^^l^- 
rioQs by handing abegging-b^ to collect subscriptions in sup^rt of abstin^ce ! 
So mbeh for the advice of me jmanan tfiassio.moderaiBed 

If not, getiite|»i^,-^teif^eytnake*th0'in|iil!|i|^^ 

itrite ii'^^.'thStehres fiUt- whiph they neimr, one, 

uotftf-imAoiit lli/foiiiibell'lb©'ir may drink of it 

hdrs, like' cfaaa^& pl 

[»tur©w«nimt 'fiw'tbat; Put"| pp oor---w-pj%^jiil© (h«^ly 


aetuai sscrifio© >* 4 

©od ofibtr elfieialj|i,''it appeam^l^'^tdci 
in Muen uhmit Not 
sen^dl^ iblhfitouriy remarked, wo;' 
Aridimerio © b&er’s doaeu of, 
one ttim of onjUnm aMM!©^ dimeusir 
of 




ly WeU ealculat#!»^w©iM^h‘t^^ 
of ibe«ni;'w?an i^te oh. 
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tart ti^^.prOtfQi^evrhat^vgr,—that (tbe)K 
^Ooman Mahan had c^ed to attire^ 
himsalf like a bravo in a melodranie,— 
titat'-a Londoh^eharily had beewi'ttta- 
naged without the intervention of a 
dinner, — that Madame Vestris was 
about to publish, with Maunder, a 
new edition of the Whole Duty •of^ 
Man,—that the great ilice had been 
known for once to utter a speecli 
above the level of a spouting club,— 
or in fine, that any thing had occurred 
which in the highest degree im¬ 
probable. To be restricted to certiiin 
limits, beyond which theie is no pass¬ 
ing, is an immutable condition of hu¬ 
manity; and on this axiom do we take 
tnir stand, when we affirm that rapa¬ 
cious quackory, iq its most extensive 
acceptation, on the one hand, and self- 
sufficieidj^redulity, on the other, have 
been cajfied to the utmost extreme 
of which^ther is susceptible in our 
own geti^tion. It seems not a little 
strange, that no genuine comedy, il¬ 
lustrative of men and manners as they 
exist, should.^ve hitherto appeared; 
for it certainly requires no very refined 
percepti,on of tlie ridiculous, to find 
pabui^jj^T satire ^Mery glance into 
society. For our.sel^H, we are “ free 
to confess*' that ou.r titillated muscles, 
unless comped by ^ere preventive dis¬ 
cipline, v^ld have often le^ an ob¬ 
server to conclude that we had rather 
liberally partaken of that anomalous 
beverage known to tlie ^unscientific 
by thexitewgnation of Sir Humphry 
^as. 

The more prominent, but sometimes 
the least offiensif^«;features of <tbe sys¬ 
tem which has sb ^ectually stampixl 
its ** form smd pxessure" uwn the i^e, 
are obviotis in the 3drm!hsr 

ing columns i^ja imwspaperK^ .T^ t!^ 
must he imnsioered a Imlliant em Ibr 
titemtum can hardly be ^puted; but 
|l wibiildfpot tie dj|bculi to prove, never- 
.^hat,: the! draft and mystery of 
sgi.Sd^ugh within 

|rjpu«.contemp<»!|- 
;of peifectitm' 
attained' in 
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Mandum schbol, peculiar to the nine- 
?teenth century, must prove an inter¬ 
esting subject of research; and a work 
of such a nature, illustrated by elegant 
extracts extraordinary, from the llo- 
' Ipan hand of George Hobins (whom 
we name to honour), it is to be hoped 
will be included in the Cabinet Cych- 
padia. Oftlie thousand-and-one living 
authors, there are many as celebrated 
as this illustrious man; but their fame, 
we feel assured, is comparatively in- 
substap^al and fugacious; nay, the 
time nmy yet arrive when posterity 
will regard his liaving flourished at 
i^the present epoch as one of its claims 
upon their notice. All naturalists who 
have treated of the feline species, 
pathetically observe upon the rarity 
(time out of mind) of tortoiseshell 
^Tom cats: the fact is lamentably too 
apparent; and, “ oft in the stilly 
night,’’ when we cogitate thereupon, 
alas! “ tears do stop the floodgates of 
our eyes 1” lJut, where, O ! where 
shal[ we find a prototype of Cleorge 
liubiifii ? On a subject like tliis it 
would be easy (o write as movingly 
as the Citizen of Geneva, when he 
^ndulges in a sentimental Jeremiad on 
discovering that “his sloraach fattened 
while the rest of his outward man cod> 
"tinued as lean as usual 1” In tiiese 
times there is certainly but little ap> 
parent probability that satire can ex¬ 
pire from actual inanition; but, should 
an author’s ordinary resources fail him, 
he may at least always insure u com¬ 
fortable livelihood, by commissioning 
sundry husky-throated emissari^ to 
^iprambidate the Str^d^ with alma- 
prophetic of dreae^td event^fj^r 
month in the yeavy at the tmde- 
charge oj one penny! Many a 
respectable individual, now-a-days, is 
. doomed to illustrate, in bis own proper 
person, that beautiful and: naost i^xpres- 
sive compound epithet, equal to any 
Homerk^ pol^hhwdmoy Uie shaj^y- 
(by which it ; ip alvrays m” 
piled tli^t die shabby ptfedomiiiates), 
wh%)cap. caterJilSia, 


play-bille jipsicc;aike 
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and a laudable contempt for tlie obeo^, tiie son of David^ we shduld infer tlmt 


lete distinctions of meum and ^wum, 
seem to be growing daily more and 
more prevalent, not only in literature 
propeny so called, but also in diis ^ 
well-trodden vineyard of industry; and 
thus we discover poachers continually 
in the preserves ofthe aristocracy of puf- , 
dng, as well as in the manors of rural 
lords of the sward. In other words, 
clumsy imitators without number un¬ 
conscionably transplant the crop of 
verbiage into a poorer soil, there 
cultivate, more sm, their spolmted ex¬ 
otics at second-hand. Tlie traffic in 
cast gear and reversionary chattels is' 
by no means peculiar to Israelites and 
valets; nor will the vocation of copy¬ 
ists be abandoned, so long as a spuri¬ 
ous counterfeit of merit (it matters not 
in what,) shall be found more profitable* 
than originality of dulness. Therefore 
it is that the noble art of advertising, as 
practised by the master manufacturers, 
is itself in danger of being, one day or 
another, brou^t into disrepute, be¬ 
cause of the abominable Brtan&agetn* 
imitations, attempted by the cheesc- 
and-garlick petty larceny rogues who 
follow, lon^o intervallo, in their vrak^ 
We participate in the displeasure 9 
such nien as Henry Colburn and George 
Robins, on the same principle that ^ 
would make allowance for the probable 
indignation ofthe United Service Club, 
were they to espy some such worthy as 
** Captain Gibbett,” pranking it in a 
military uniform on ** the sweet shady 
side of Pall Mall,” even though it 
|md been evid^tly produced from a 
Marlborough-street sale-room. 
the association is in troth as inci^ 
graous and offensive as the unseefoly 
scribble, in a coffee-house magazine, of 
the suspicious owner’s name and ad 
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the thing which has been is that which 
shall be; that that which b done is 
thatilwhich shall be done,—^for there is 
no new thing under the sun. But how 
many, in t^ese times, and with the most 
disinterested motives, contentedly pay 
the newspaper proprietors to questicai 
the truth of the royal aphorism, and 
urge upon us reiterated assurances to 
the contrary I It would be as unwise 
to think of championing so apocry¬ 
phal a declaration, as to hope to in¬ 
gratiate One’s-self with a modish feir one 
by giving her to understand tliat her 
eyes were like the fishpools in Heshbon 
by the gate of Bathrabbim; her hair 
like a dock of goats from (^lead; or 
that her nasal prominence in any wise 
resembled the tower of Lebanon, tliat 
looketh toward Damascus All this 
might be veiy orthodox i^lantiy in 
the court of King Splomopi, but such 
soft speech^ would scarc^ win ac¬ 
ceptation in Mayfair or Piccadilly. 
In the year of grace 1831, novelty is^ 
purchasable every wh(ge, or else the‘ 
spirit of Mendez Pinto has entered 
more largely into the composition of 
society than w<M|^e to insiulHte. To 
country cousifi^who are less ^dieted 
to scepticism or misgiving than our¬ 
selves, the waters* of B«&|8da must 
surely |eem but a mere ^le of the 
multifkrio^s virtues develc^ira in the 
columns of a modem mmning paper. 
Were we Jp credit half what is there 
set down, wo should at once assume 
that the primeval malison fild been 
effectually neutralised. Every oilmen^ 
infirmity, or disease, which dedi is heir 
to, we are confidently informed, mny 
find its remedial, aa^dyne in a given 
ntimW of minute^ibours, or dws; 

5s “ new,” all ’^Itofellibte,” wid 


dress in juxta-position with the gracefo] i^idy set forth with befittuig notes of 
{>oeti 7 ofFelimHemansandL.E.L. ; adisiratimi The ahisptiant ai^ irC- 
mr fho msdicious pencil-mark annota- condite vocabuhuy^ dm gende eraft, 
tibos of some anonymous hookwonnC connected as it is die phikMia|ihy 
vvbo, Ips left his tta^ in the inspired of advertlfstnents, cah by ho |d« 


a or a Byron, as kindred 
def^iitheht'-fUme dm. 
iftlplht they 

\'havo€»a*ried*;! 

wo to' the Buthotity of 
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wh^dier die 
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hioai wr^ehh^ a oonuption 

'itrp^;>wO'>l>raeye^.was the Bumeu|'‘'' 
foe tJbal mitititUt : Lesrd Bkwl 
.“ ■ ' ■ sis i|^t iii 






y in tlie, 
a cotn.; or the “ almost'. 
’ extraction of a carious 

liolaij: frd'ttt the reluctant jaw-bo# in 
which it is $inbi3dM; or a metamoc- 
phosis of hair eitiier foxy qf “ silvered 
o'er with age,” to that of any natneable 
colour in the rainbo'w; or the acquije- 
meht of a new language witli a ra¬ 
pidity unprecedented since the Pen¬ 
tecost of old, — we are sure to be 
wheedled with phraseology Worthy of 
persons quite comiwtent to the dis¬ 
cussion of ‘‘ high life, and high-lived 
company, tas|e, Shakespeare, and the 
musical glassiis.’' It would Jlje some¬ 
what difficult, we must own, to decide 
at present whether the palm of su¬ 
perior skill in the texture of taking 
paragraphs should,, be awarded to the 
patentees of the toilet, or the luysti- 
fiers of the gallipot,—to the trader in 
cosmetics- or the monopolist of bal¬ 
sams. ■ • ' * 

, The following morceav, however, 
which have casually laid our 
^^nds, may sqrve as a tolerably fn- 
yourable specimen of the style of 
compo ^lip n to which we particularly 
alh uMMp t relates certain com- 
modii^^icitously di^nated, accord¬ 
ing to' th^ best pi;eced|ints in such 
matters, Columbia,’* 

for a foiral|n and ‘sufficiently melli¬ 
fluous title is altogefoer indisplnsable. 
Only observe the tact and gravity with 
which the “ Great Unkugwn” com¬ 
merces, the rule of rushing at pnee 
tn meete m having become long 
since inadmissible: — “A beautiful 
head of hair,*' quoth our author, “ is 
the grandest ornament of the human 
frame; how j^tpiiwly the loss of it 
jcitiaDges ffie ep|i||^«mce, and prema¬ 
turely bringsi^'^ie appeariuice old 
which canshsl; many to at 
and sometinidif teven 
"'Jiq joiUh,.society tp,avoid the jests and 
' it Acquaintances 1 The 
heir Ik^s 

pa sl&'hven the 

k’W '^nerous 
jlieavysinkihj*^ 

the 

ahd«'^'the ■ 
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deluded niah of Gotham, who fondly 
trusts to the grandiloquent professions 
of these ultra-Ilohenlohes of Cock¬ 
aigne, is but too often reminded of the 
"poet’s description of an exiieriment, 

* lyhich, though diflerent in its nature, 

was not dissimilar in its result: 

. ♦ 

• " Alto quaisivit coclo lucem, ingemiiiique 
^ repertd.” 

We must take this opportunity to 
jpxpress our disbelief of the report— 
howeyt a^ nfidently as.serted—that the 
literary^adjutor in a speculation eu- 
tituled in the prospectus “ The Gallery 
of Illustrious I’haracters," has n'cently 
visited the most celebrated inhabitant 
of Church Street, for the purpose of 
inducing him to sit to Sir William 
Beechey, in order that his portrait may 
,be included in the collection,— other¬ 
wise incomplete. The negotiation 
(according to the on dit), has not been 
yet satisfactorily terminated, our emi¬ 
nent contemporary, with that modesty 
ever,attendant on exalted merit, ap- 
prehciA/mg lest he might thereby at¬ 
tract a degree of notoriety inconvenient 
to a person of bis retired habits and 
unobtrusive disposition. Dr. Bow¬ 
ing, however, not being so scrupulous 
on that point, will probably be prevail¬ 
ed upon to occupy his plac^ 

The dideeculii^t. Anglo-Frenchmun 
arc another genus of no inconsidemble 
pretensions to a prominent rank in this 
new legion of honour, instituted, with 
such manifest advantage to tlie com¬ 
munity, by that sinister son of Ma- 
chaon, St. John Long, and his, less 
Aristocratic eon temporaries. Having 
the temerity to witness the vqude- 
vil^ in the llaymarket with a very im¬ 
peded knowleage of the language, we 
were necessarily compelled to take much 
of the'dialogue upon trust, and onr 
efforts at risibility consequently proved 
as lugubrious as those of Sir Pefor 
dearie, when congratulated on hiseiOi> 
trance iido the happy estate s>i ntatri- 
inony.< To r.un the ha^d of hi^ng 
^.simi%l%,. e^crac^tid. a.'secpnd.'$iH|fe, 

' would'';,beep,'less 
temjding ■ I 


' would'';, 
tempting'' 
'neiyfimper 
acqumtion of a 
tb^-d{ ■' " 


tpi^gue teas, 









hammed’s paradise, where fruit and 
flower are supposed by all good Mus« 
sulmans to blow, bloom, and ripen, at 
the very moraent of striking roei|?. An 
announcement of peculiar ingenuity, 
critically prepared secundUm artemp 
soon attracted our especial regards, 
but, with sliarae anti sorrow do we 
confess it, the opportunity thus placed 
within our reach was eventu^ly loit 
upon us, and we continue to this hour 
as obnubilated as thitherto. A single.' 
glimpse of the preceptor’s **;|jijP|etn,” 
as developed in his original ^blica- 
tions (a whole bracket-full), which of 
course were purchased in was 

student to Wden us agiiinst every 
drcrturo from the sagacious individual 
'Who claimed the merit of their inven¬ 
tion. On the cover of eacli a formid¬ 
able parallelogram—seemingly thereto, 
appended by an assistant bilUsticker— 
certified that the grammatical revela¬ 


,:,inadfi what an o^l 

. the verbal oWsance oijuaqu*au revoke 
and left tluM periniitetic Polyphe^e 
roaming up and down HolbDrn,.and 
tO 'lnd fro from it,Walking whom he 
* might devc|^r. < ; 

The art of bamboozling, even be 
^th^ raw material ever so fiivourable 
'for its exercise, appears to require 
more astuteness and discernment than 
superficial observers would suppose; 
and very'different indeed are the de¬ 
grees of talent ex^iibited by its prac¬ 
titioners,' from Miss Zoucb, Ikey 
Solomon^, and O’Connell, down to 
poor Flanagan, y^n Butchcll, 

and Mrs. Serres, better' known by her 
illustrious alias, the Princess Olive of 
Cumberland. The ability of seizing 
a transient opportunity at the critictu 
moraent when it occurs, and turiling 
it to immediate advantage before it 
ceases. to be available, is held in de- 


tions, of which the author s volume 
was the vehicle, were “ entirely new 
discoveries and tlie ominous, fact 
was meetly em^asised by a jlrofuse 
expenditure of Vauxhall punctua¬ 
tion. The preface itself was so irre¬ 
sistible, that we cannot refrain from 
indulging the poetical reader witli W 
single extract literally transcribed. 
VoUaJ “I have entitl^ this grammar' 

* Historical and Literary,' because I 
have sown the seeds of grammar in the 
fields of history and literature, in hopes, 
that the verdure of the foliage germi¬ 
nating therefrom will be delightful to 
the senses, and the sweetness and 
richness of the fruit, which they must 
also naturally exhibit, will be deliciO^S 
and. gratifying to the taste, possesstiitg 
equally a peculiar virUie of enlighteW 
ing tl» sombre shades which may still 
exist in the profound recesses of the 
untutored mind. The transcendent 
effiisions of our eminent writers will 
instruct and enlighten the pupil’s un¬ 
derstanding, and dilate me nobler 
f^lties of the soul, while enjoying all 
thcs luxoriance of exquisite refinement, 
ty||tiegan(^ of stylej,.and;theh^htiful 
dl^n wbi<^ tSir ipatch'* 

f 1^ ptoductil^s, iti the flowers 
. of nUiioric ^a^^ developed 

’';«bd jevpepdM.lp-iSveTy varie^, and' 
’-'.dejlifehtfal ''s^satidnS|jg||| 

of t^lmtage 
dply unvested), witn Uvi 


servedly higl^estimation upon 'Change; 
and a kindred accomplisnment in the 
sublime mystery of deception pqs#, 
sesses„pro tanto, an equal maim to our! 
applause. What, for example, could 
be more ingenious than the coursq 
adopted by cermin conscieqji^, vo¬ 
taries of Crispin last sessim^when 
tlie repeal o| the leather dyty so 
ostentatiously prd^ulgatd^y the late 
chancellor of th^ exchdper? The 
official statement^' was actually still 
moist on the newspapers of the day, 
when shoe^kers’ shops in all dircc- 
tioris might be seen placarded with an 
announcement that shoes were thoiice- 
forwarjj to be had for half-price, in 
consequence of the bootrso generQps,jly 
conferred by his Grace the Duke*'m 
Wellington. Tl^ ,,yras done, tqt^ 
maugre the (which 

who ran. might retf|®|hifit the vaunt® 
rediicMon would npf^lbtne into operp* 
tion''>D'h'til tlie following pctqben since 
which, purchasers ti:uly[jiftfoi!med 
by the trade that’ Use atdqimt 
scarcely ^^eda three 
the valjM|,^ a,.|»d|i^of,poo#V=®|i6^^ 
seasonabli''‘bhicaii^'^' howielfer,;lii^ 
‘riot ef'its Joto. 

dp^. the '■ for 
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weiid ^ wriss Ink their geberatlon. 
W« ^ all homage to thfi genius of the 
nnmemus and respectwle fraternity 
alluded to; but were we,* ike Emanuel ^ 
^wedenbouTg, and other great pdemi- 
eal innovators, capable of||p[tabliBhing * 
a new system of theology, they might 
rest assured that we would candhlly^ 
provide a special Umbo for their re-* 
oepdoD, 

In an old monkish carol on the 
subject of Dives and Lazarus, we 
remember to have ^et with the fol> 
lowing very poeticsd tetrastich: 

Itise up, up, brother Dives, 

And come along with mSi; 

For you’ve a place provided below, 

To fit npon a serpenfs hue."* 

We shall merely hint that the agree¬ 
able invitation mus courteously com¬ 
municated, mutato nomine, would be 
just to our purpose; sind a v^y ap¬ 
propriate seat for such occupants 
should ire deem it. Amongst the pe- 
^ienUar chaifisteristics of the present 
||e!oeration, ’''lhe egregious inconsist¬ 
encies which every body has daily op¬ 
portunities of witnessing are, perhaps, 
cm the ^Made, the most eminently ridi- 
culous.^At a time ivhen a humble 
citizen may have liis shoes blackened 
by one member jd parliament, his 
latitat ira^ by another, his hose or 
eonnterpuies from a third, his sauces 
from a Dtshop’s brother, bis coat from 
the scissors of a Grerman baron, his 
kerdiiefs embroidered w]m the fea¬ 
tures, Aamm, and salaries of half the 
titled 'personages of the king(j[om,— 
when even the glory of WeUingtcm is 
not sacred from die jeers of a street 
rabble,—^who can hear of the noU me 
tangere of rank, mid tlm pride of aris¬ 
tocrat, without:ii strong petc^tion 
the inoongruity ‘ the associa^ons ? 


Again, the nxnal theatrical public are 
utterly scandalised at the selfrde^- 
dation of an ili-uaed wife, whose ta- 
^ tents bad hitherto ccmduced to their 
enteitaimnent: all fans are spread be¬ 
fore all frees, offended virtue draws 
herself up to her demurest height, mid 
the ernng sistef” is very properly no 
longer suffered to contaminate cimte, 
or, at all events, polite ears with the 
vocal depravity of a polluted gamut. 
Very well. But let us suppose a large 
propcMi^ of the harlotiy of a loose 
profe^m to be subsequently concen¬ 
trated in one company, and what shall 
we think if those very advocates of de¬ 
corum are to be found thronging till 
they actually stop the way to this 
modish receptacle of profligacy and 
licentiousness f Verily, this appears to 
^us a marvellously elastic species of 
prudery, that possesses a most con¬ 
venient frculty of adaptation to time, 
place, and circumstance, and obviously 
resembles the delicate considerateness 
of t^ose pedagogues, who, as Byton 
facetufrsly observes, have colloctUed 
all the pate-paw passages of the classics 
in an appendix, out of regard for the 
morals of their pupils, which might 
^liave been deteriorated by happening 
on them in detail. Taking these two 
*fact8 in connexion, it would seem, 
then, that the first object of censure 
will only require (like the ^r girl 
who applied for admission into the 
Magdalene Asylum) a long coarse of 
iniquity to be dioroughly qualified for 
the patronage of a community, that 
finds a camel so much easier of masti- 
qsktion than a gnat. It certainly does 
hppear to be a fit case for the inter- 
fer^ce of " the Sisters of Charity,” if 
riiat amiable association may be per¬ 
mitted to take cognizance of these 
mattera, since the public have been 


, * To ssoologiiosl readers, the sulyoined stanza frcnn “ the unfortunate” Mr. 
Horaeii Smith’# novel of Vill he no less interesting the above: il' oooum 
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found such incompetent and capri* 
cious arbiters. Akin to this may be 
mentioned the indignities offered to 
ttie half'baked Frenchman of the Ar¬ 
gyll Rooms, solely because be Would 
nut perpetrate Jelo de se for the p;ratifU 
cation of his good-natured visitors, 
some of whom were, in all likelihood, 
undertakers professionally interested 
in the result. Honest John (Qod for^ 
give him 1), it must be owned, struggled 
hard to reduce the poor devil' of a 
mounseer to the melancholyj jar edica- 
inent of the Curinaught fro^which, 
in the days of Erin’s glory, we are 
told, 

“ Committed suicide to save themselves 
from slaughter.” 

As it was, his incombustible majesty 
must have eudured inhuitely more 
than Colman’s “ Two single gentle-* 
men rolled into one,” inasmuch as 
he remained daily in a hut oven, 
long enough to be done to a turn, 
when, apparently, to think upon “the 
frosty Caucasus,” must liave b/eh his 
only resource against what tlie news¬ 
paper's, in language no less expressive 
' tlian original, tenn the ravages of the 
devouring element. Ought not this toSf 
liave satished “ the bloody-minded’' 
spectators, as (Mr.) O'Gorman Ma-» 
bon c-alled the present ministry, par¬ 
ticularly when he was willing, more¬ 
over, to kill “ rabbits young and rabbits 
old,” with whole hecatombs of canine 
victims, in the w.iy of compromise ? 
IMo one but a donkey of the tirst mag¬ 
nitude could have ever been duped 
into a belief that the animal fluids were 
capable of amalgamation with genuine 
Prussic acid; but as there was so much 
in Chabert’s performances well worthy 
of a place in tliat veracious chronicle, 
known to our ancestors by the name 
of IVmlc^'s Wonders, his professed 
invulnerability on this poiik might have 
been, at least for a white longer, con¬ 
nived at as a liannles^. piece ofjug- 


slsry, tolerast «i|W9%#nenlly ate of 
dec^dons m^h moie dangerous and 
fully as offence. Our neighbours, how- 
ever,>^were cJ a i^fferent opinion; aisdl 
the fire-kin/ who would nave i^adly 
* “drank to Mem only with his eyes,” 
politely demined, at their pressing in* 
slices, to leave die warm precincts of 
'the cheerful day, intuitively convinced 
that, should his intestines be once ap¬ 
prised of the “exhibition” of so sepul* 
cliral a beverage, “there must have 
been an elegy, an^ not a fine oration/' 
John Bull accordingly kicked him 
into the cellar for obstinacy, put his 
hat on Ids head like a wild beast, his 
hands, in his breeches-pockete like a ‘ 
crocodile,^ and hastened to St. James’s 
Street to hear certain educated poodles, 
pugs, and curs of low degree, trans¬ 
lating from the Sanscrit; and witness 
their display of other erudite, extra¬ 
ordinary, and’ undoglike accompUsli* 
ments. 

Apropos of dogs; during the early 
part of last summer, when the pul^ 
lie suddenly commenced iluch a 
cious crusade against the entire spe¬ 
cies, — when no cur of common 
sense would venture to p^pent his 
proscribed snout in any fiequented 
tlioroughfare—so truculent was the 
persecution to u^ich evesji pedestrian 
quadruped of his'name .'Sind nature 
was indiscriminately subjected,—we 
were oilen not a little amused at ob¬ 
serving a floured unit of that class 
called, in compliment to royalty, King 
Charles’s breed, in the unmolested en¬ 
joyment of a seat of imnour at the door 
of almost every equipage exhibiting the 
usual indications of a^uence and 6* 
shion. With its patrician party-coloured 
paw listlessly reclinil^ 0» the wmdow’i;^’ 
in that elegant and uheenstrained axdk 
tude which especially It^eracterises dcigi 
accuMmed to good' company, there sat 
the coxcombical little beastly liunsto- 
crat, in pride of place* btft languid widi 
e^pm, picture .pf pampered 


Whether,: these' exquiidth of spesf^' aith what the 

termed the shuilitude of djesimiUtade, we ^tend u<M:,i jS tecid6; but' 
of their hiveniloa, atlas f belougs hot to us. They are juSt^ilKUated pn ^ 

Rpehe,(W|^Ciiie speediea'have been Iritberm w 

MMfa sitVj.'* to moske 

pawil^pPiet !the door, .w^iwhet is' 

sir of exnmitdng everything. to'mW/' 

Xohdun, Parts,-nysdl.p^ttheiv 
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itidcAei^eey <iaressed< withai by some 
bioomi]^ youthful daughter of nobi¬ 
lity j wlu^e its pensive fein-and-boue 
contemporaries, to ^om it gave the 
cut direct, might be seeaVkulking ig- 
pominiously through ian%and alley, 
in! jeopardy of their lives'. Many a 
time and oft, through sheer enaypOf 
tlieir voluptuous situation, have we' 
longed to plant upon the silky jaw of 
these our canine superiors, such an 
unequivocal manipular token of lesent- 
nient, as would at least' have liad the 
efiect of. considerably disconcerting 
them foi' the contingent remainder of 
their ride. How happily did a worthy 
alderman Ombody the. popular feeling 
on the subject of dogs supposed to 
be non compos, in a bill which he 
very judiciously introduced, into par¬ 
liament, wh^i the puppy panic was at 
its height 1 When that sagacious mea¬ 
sure comes .jnto operation, we doubt 
whether any of this suspicious race will 
have tlie temerity to lose his wits, if he 

8 y allows ^ros^f time to reilcct, that 
ao doin^lib will bepqme li-^ble to 
apprehended by any of the king’s 
lieges, and delivered over to the cus¬ 
tody of^ constable. Besides, an ac¬ 
tual bitiMm those days will be no ^ch 
serious matter, for the party bitten will 
be empowered to levy a fine of ten 
pounds , S^Mug'C^ the owner of the 
canine dodder, in the way of cmipcn- 
sotUm. Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, 
indeedy<'.jus said to be of opinion that 
this provision is still som^bat defec¬ 
tive, fi^pce it gives no remedy by action 
of and battery against tl^f rabid 

party itself; but the objectipc was of 
course overruled by the “absolute wis¬ 
dom” of bis brother alderman, iu con¬ 
sideration obnubilated faculties 
<^a dog so circumstanced; intention, 
jii-he compasstOQi^ly suggested, being 
!v!toting, in older to make it feirly re- 
die mischief. The poor 
hQwever, ^yen under the sys- 
jK^>!be introduci^ 

;m^:s|egy9tpr, we fear' iWIfe .feted 

of 

:To iminoate 
might b^wse 
itidles, ib com 



even right honourable gentlemen, to 
say notlung of noble loms, who have 
also heads apparently as tliick as a 
November fog p the purlieus of Old 
Jewry; and such, too, may be found 
<' amongst the select “whom the king 
delighteth to honour.” 

But without frivolously cavilling 
at the merits of individuals, were 
we merely to notice the prescriptive 
usages of parliament, we should al¬ 
most be induced to make inferences 
scarce!^ tolerant of its claim to the 
immeiflWial title of collective wis¬ 
dom... Witness the .speaker’s official 
horror at the appalling indecorum of 
“an honourable member walking on 
the floor with his hat on,” although 
it is more than probable that anotlier 
equally honourable member at the mo¬ 
ment is lounging beside him on the 
first opposition bench, with his feet 
upon the table, unreprimanded and 
unnoticed. Tlie custom of informing 
the house that the house itself hair 
been in the house of lords, appears 
like'v^isg a mode of proceeding rather 
unaccountable in a people to whom 
Hibernian blunders are so prolific a 
source of ridicule. But die dignity of 
the legislature requires that we should 
abstain from furdier invidious allusion 
40 a topic, which would probably give 
the Wynns and the litlletons as much 
uneasiness as many of their compeers 
might be supposed to feel upon reading 
that ominous notification in Grainger’s 
very popular poem on The Sugar¬ 
cane : 

“ Now, muse, let’s sing of rots /” 

Xp look for nothing but common sense, 
w^en “ modey’s your only wear,” 
would be as unreasonable as to expect 
that a London pullet,—if that rara 
avis have more than an imaginary exist¬ 
ence in Cockney ornithology,—would 
conde3cend,^;jCd any given period of 
oviparous gestation,'.to bring forth a 
production pfJb||;;;Khtiquity than “a 
nest egg” tti|||(M|^-house parlance. 

is as greaj^... 

Of l^ingcheafod^jwt^'.cheater 


is'a Hbdibra^ic 

are Ibuld never give',^itt'',^^os.,.a^l^i(m'. 

fts' It appears po 
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society, as now constituted, must have 
reached that precise degree of happi¬ 
ness which poets in fancy sketches 
have depicted, and optimists antici¬ 
pated in their dream of perfectibility. 
If so, then flourish humbug! which 
needs but to proceed for yet a little 
longer at its present railway rate, in 
order to establish a reversionary golden 
age, simitar to that so exquisitely ima¬ 
gined by those ingenious artists^ who 
surround our primitive ancestors in 
the copper-plate with every patland- 
ish specimen of animated nafiire that 
could possibly have done honour to the 
“ Klephaiit’s Feast,” or the “ Peacock at 
Home,” and represent the patriarchal 
couple in tlic midst, like the statues 
of lieatlien godilesses in the groves of 
Hlarney (to wit, “bold Neptune, Plu¬ 
tarch, and Nicodemus,”)— , 

“ Stark mother-nuked in the open air.” 

To be capable of uttering such an 
aspiration within the bills of mortality, 
is, we humbly opine, a pretty derjisivc 
proof of a philanthropic disposition. 
t)f bow many objects within the foot¬ 
worn precincts of the metropolis may 


of Lord Brou^^am. 

it be said, that deception hi some shape 
is the very ertl of their creation; and 
how accoidata with the fitness of things 
is the matutnal ululatory summons of 
the dairy-nmid, who tenders from the 
area, “ eary as by break of day," her 
diurnal measure of that equivocal fluid 
,whi<ih she facetiously calls milk, al¬ 
though, by a very simple process of 
chemistry, die lacteal secretion is so 
inundated with agva pura from subur¬ 
ban pumps, that the cow herself would * 
have stared wij^ S|mazement at the ap¬ 
parent result of her ruminations. Such, 
however, is the demoralising influence 
of bucolical evil habits, that the lady 
of the pail would not even have 
grace, wifli Sterne’s angel, to “ blush 
as she gave it in." yVe can only lift 
up our liands with the very novel and 
unhackneyed quotation of 

O sacra auri.famas, quid non mortalia 
pectora cogis! 

Thus the syStein suitably conamence^ 

“ When day first ^izsies the bla^-,. 
,hair^night,” 

and is sustained, con. ^irito, till 
and starl^ht have relieved ^e sun. 


ON TIIF. INNOVATIONS OF LOUD BUOUGIIAM.—LETTF.U I. 

•tr 

»y A TaVE TOBY. 


Thf. progressive disorganisation of 
society on the continent of £uro|^e 
would be le.ss ulunnhig, were it not 
reflected in ominous signs among our¬ 
selves. It is not, however, my inten¬ 
tion to examine the causes which liave 
led to* this state of things, but merely 
to notice a few particular that would 
justify an iiiferei^, buialuating to our 
national pride/—4)^, fprboding to the 
dfysplutioa of mat 

moral, influence h^ye men 

wii^^wn fFOjm and a fatal 

equblity^ in dbacity ottaiwents, 

amopg our pupUo mdt, indicaib that 
mmvg ytaohe^ikn e^dy» if not a. Jtnit, 

nger cont^na, 

J p regarded;!; 
lence which 
powel'Fihf'a statesman, 
dis]^ted. We have only 
spinal and npt even 



among»thcm one of predoihinant ta¬ 
lent in his own class. I speak not of 
the king’s ministers, but comprehen¬ 
sively of all that class from whom 
ministers must necessarily, be selected, 
and whose respective qualifications,m 
supposed to mark thefn for partiOTiar • 
employments. This dearth of general | 
talent is itself alarming, and is fear¬ 
fully agam yate d by a still moi$ awful 
stmp tOa^W yfam any (ale'iiris 'di»- 
cernifa|^|pir bigs and^'p^Uection 
, is ad'^Ww yras ''heireiofi^re'., 

esteemed' ihpjAde''and 
empire. custom is ' 

institutions esttfblisljp^jto, res,, , 

^ ^pitgney, are cbnde®ed as impedi^ 
meiitsi the most sacreili and l|ie oldejltf 
all 'those hal- 

'‘■Wed ottSsaheesr^s, 

thd ■ '■ 

.rience of'age8,,„,si|i! 

Expedients of a deifi »fid 
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trihUttftls, prtkperty and privilegte, ft#e 
fOilie t^aarded as the tenants of an* 
tlquity that cannot be tdb soon recast, 
'nte nation in furor throuy herself into 
9k embraces of chan^, anH revolution 
will be the progeny* I 
As 9ie character of every age is 
commonly represented by some indi-, 
viduaVwe have only to look at Lord 
Brougham, who is unquestionably, in 
England, the embodied spirit of this 
portentous time, to see . the tendencies 
df that disfemper which I appi^hend 
threatens our political existence. He 
is the open and declared, though, it 
. may be, unconscious enemy of eveiy 
^hxisting institution, whether in church 
or state, under a plausible antipathy to 
obsolete abuses*—ever urging that all 
must be altered to riuit the genius of 
the age. Can his greatest admirer deny 
this? But reparation does not content 
liim—old things must be removed, 
and his own inventions, substituled. 


ment, suit not the vehement genius of 
an innovating em-..^i!ior the genius of 
Lord Brougham. 

But let me not be misunderstood. 
1 impute not to him in any degree 
otlier than the best motives; I only 
question the wisdom of his purposes, 
—his agency in connexion wim tlie 
spirit of the age. He assumes too 
much of the theogonite to be wise; 
and change, more than improvement, 
is alike the object of his pursuit and 
that of tite time. 

That' the tendency of the age is to 
change, and change too of a particular 
description, is unquestionable. It 
proceeds upon the pretext of correct¬ 
ing abuses, — of restoring things to 
their original integrity; but, instead 
of doing so, is not the effect of all we 
..see around us a removal of old things 
and a substitution of new ? Whether 
this be good or evil is not the ques¬ 
tion ; but is it not the fact ? And can 


t aspires to the glory of re-modelling 
state—change all, and to give 
in the rop|R..,.of those 4hings*whjch 
e stood of ages, contrivances 

whidi httve but his own* opinion to re- 
commmki^em. Their theoi^ic b^uty 
nmybe acknowledged by a few; but 
experience dreads to encounter the 
collision they produce. Can this 
be denied % l?ie established judicature 
of bankruptcy, so essential to the com¬ 
merce of the empire, is a special in¬ 
stance. He does not paucs to think if 
it may be' improved—no; down with it 
all—i^^el the rubbish into the carts. 
Hehas'dm plan of a noble edi&ae; and 
the nation, iii its admiration of the 
unknown thing, is resolved to assist 
ium in erecting the building. Can 
be deni^ ? The ancient academies 
Ofleaming stiU withstand his menaces, 

, litis ordained their overtiuow, 

|;iil^ii»sapp^and miners are already 
^ Wtnk^ to say nothing ofthatphe- 


01 his own spO^'j^d esign. 
Ion University|^|ll^ hits 

htw,' 

'Doi^^ be 

C tiMluigean staltie? 


jilexiuilatiQQi 


imptove^i' 


any established cusloni or thing, no 
matt#r^of what kind, be removed with¬ 
out casing confusion? The rule 
bolds good whether applied to fabrics, 
or ordinances, or real institutions. 

In degrees, more or less, the symp¬ 
toms of this predilection for change 
exist all over the world. The stars 
*that shed influenoe on the religious 
reformation are again in similar con¬ 
figurations. Age confers no venera¬ 
tion ; on the contrary, it is now u 
popular dogma, that the wisdom of our 
ancestors is a ridiculous imposition on 
the common sense of mankind. Is 
this, to use no more direct terra, a 
judicious doctrine? for, in all a^s, 
{klitical institutions a|e rarely deemed 
valuable until drey have received the 
sanction of experience. Cati, there- 
fcn%, tiiose expedients which we are sti 
anxious to substitute foi‘ the fonts and 
usages wifo Which our ancestors con- 
stimeted their inltitittipns, be 
with emy sgntiifoht b^ond a heipe tha:t' 
they 0iay<*i|t^^kk«i- 
hope dread lest ' 

provd' othi»S%i;? ' '■ ■' ‘ ''■-'f' ■ * ■ ■ 

to tiii"iaeiits'*«f 
we'’lfih<^ not: 

' wktteKinhaeaif»i|itaBl 

4^>kiing'Wia|jiin. 

' timas.. ' 

' run tlieir 'aSffi^'ChaneellDr 
may be of that and' 

for it^ovatioti!^.,t)fia^ 
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after contributory to his own fame, 
and salutary to tiie world. Bat such 
Mrspective enjoyment is not for or- 
uinaty mortal^,—the plain common 
sense of the present looks only^ to the 
interests of its own day and genera* 
tion, and it fears that the same ge* 
neration which rouses anarchy may not 
exist long enough to enjoy the fmcti* 
fying consequences which are to suc¬ 
ceed the storm. We may see. the 
waters subside, and the enriching mud 
and slough upon the land; but we 
may doubt if the span of life will be 
so lengthened by the influences of 
any reform, as to assure us we shall 
live to enjoy the blossoms, lar less to 
gather the ripened fruits. 

The spirit of the age, speaking 
through Lord Brougham, is clearly 
adverse to tiie existing order of things 
in church and state. Are we not thence 
to expect, that the government, over the 
councils of which he may happen to 
domineer by his superiority, will be 
animated with a desire to effect some 
change in them ? which change'’must 
he and shall be in conformity to ms 

K onceived designs. These designs 
( for their object the astonishment 
of posterity, for whose benefit they 
may be great; but as we cannot judge 
far posterity, we may be allowed to 
think it a hardship to make us ** |iay 
the piper'’ for the dancing, seeing 
how little YET posterity has done for 
us. 

Doubtless, in the tribunals of bank¬ 
ruptcy there may be many abuses that 
should be removed; but does it be¬ 
speak the wisdom of a judicious un¬ 
dertaking, to sweep all the judicaturd 
at once away, without making even a 
single attempt to amend what exists— 
what we have been long used to, and 
what we understand ? The genius that 
watches with modesty OTdf the affairs 
of ittau, no doubt liw consent diat 
etrore should boccfCBctcd. ^.But it is 
not corret^^ thkt ;;i||.||e'^sed, it is 
<^nge,—a substi^>^m|m'soomfhing 
new unknown’ me Ibng-re- 

It may be tme th^ oUr 
tmfteges and other seller of 
have not,m thc|t tuition, l^t 
''■piliae th^, pK>gres[|''bf knowledj^, 

hmmctkm whmh 
'tm^’||||HK!iipiblet8. iftit we ask 
' ebiPra be pro* 


nounced against them, or whedier it 
would not hr t more consonant to the 
natural ancieut course of human af- 
&irs to try (a the^ can be improved ? 
We think in admits of doubt if it be 
’ wise to trejit sudi ** time-honoured” 
institutions as those of Oxford and 
Cambridge with such contempt as to 
lessen thein in public estimation, in 
order to prepare the public to look at 
their destruction with indifference, 
and to the application of their re¬ 
venues to the ri^ng piles and the 
untried codes and systems of Lord 
Brougham. That his lordship ho¬ 
lier^ in the rectitude of his intentions 
cannot be doubted; but that is not^t 
enough to pacify the apprehension of 
those who witness the vehemence with 
which he wields the besom of destruc¬ 
tion. 

Of the superior talents and intellec¬ 
tual energy of Lord Brougham, there 
can be no doubt; but their genus and 
kind call for the most solemn and> 
serious consideration. Are they, w^;., 
do not hesitate to inquiry endowment ^ 
of such a nature as should be seen did’ 
the woolsack—'*6uch qualities as shcrald 
belong to the highest authority in the 
law f Let even the greatest worshippers 
of this extraordinary man answer the 
question. Does he .not often, in the 
impetuosity of his haste, spurn at those 
sacred fences which experience has set 
up around property? Look at the 
wild and dosing doctrines which he 
has som^mes, in his paroxysms, 
launched against the consecrated ex¬ 
istence cf individual property, in his 
raving orations on the West Indies— 
and think bow they may be applied to 
all property f 

But it may be said, if this sfttpen- 
dous being be so vast, incomprehen^ 
sible, and powerful, how can ms pre^ 
dominance in the state be reconciM 
with what I have just ssdd about the 
genered djjWMftb of talent?' It .is die 
proof can contend with 

bim%ti«^«||||m;:all his qualflScations of 
the mcij^^Pefql kind, and'such .as 
make shudder? Bntl 

is the, itiitidote f ’ Zs h^. not 

K ssession of s^ndencyitiiit 

bugs to wisd^ f hdl wJieie is 
calm, mat moderate and restraioing 
which abioald awe the .dmhon of 
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AmitlCAl? TRADITIOKS,—^SO. 11. , 

BV JOHN CAI.T, £8Q. 

THE EARLY MISSIOKAR^fS; OR, THE DISCOVERY OF THE FALLS OF NfACAHA, 


, Among the earliest missionaries sent 
' to convert the Indians to the Chris^an 
belief, was Joseph Price, a young man 
who had received directions to pene- 
tmte farther into the vast forests which 
clothe the continent of America to¬ 
wards thei!ii(Srth thap had been at that 
time accomplished. In this hazardous 
undertaking he was accompanied by 
Henry Wilmington, who, actuatojfSby 
• the same religious motives, had volun¬ 
teered to attend him. They had been 
lauded at Boston, timn a very small 
but thriving village, about a month' 
previous, where they made the neces- 
sury preparations for their expedition, 
and recruited themselves after a pas¬ 
sage of thirteen weeks from I’lymoulh, 
-for so long a passage was not uncom- 
0XK>a in those times in traversing like 
i^Atlantic. , 

i,*? It was a ^ne morning in the latter 
end of May when thejitbade adieu to 
tlie in^bitants, by whom they had 
been hospitably entertained, and, ac¬ 
companied by foe good wishes of all, 
proceeded towards the hitherto unex¬ 
plored forest. '■* 

The buds were now beginning to 
expand into leaves, and tlie sun was 
oftea, darkened by foe ^MSt flocks of 
migratory pigeons, whIS,^ben the 
woH^ allowed, sometimes flew so 
close to foe ground, that the^vellers 
could beat foem down. #im their 
, sticks. Before sailing from England 
they, had often heara persons who 
had (ij^ossed the Atlantic mention this 
.circumstance, but they suspected foem 
Gfmm^^ration until they witnessed it 

It was intention to visit a dis¬ 
tant track W country, of ifeh nothing 
known except viirillWport^ 
ofiWnter so but 


rtly*' ihesn reports 
-gather^ from 
P^esjtimony little 
itt^, as non#; of 




'fhey. 


directing their course towards tlio 
place to which most of the Indians 
alluded, had, it is true, but slight 
grounds on which to rest their hopes 
of success; animated, however, with the 
desire of fulfllliiig what they had un¬ 
dertaken, they thought little of the 
difliculties which might attend it : 
accordingly, it was without regi-i't tliat 
they were now leaving the settled jiart 
of the country. 

Having travelled several days with¬ 
out seeing any thing worfoy of notice, 
they arrived at tlie ultimate farm they 
^ could expect to meet with before llieir 
return. After Teniaining there for the 
night, they continued their journey 
through the forest, whicli had most 
likely never been previously trodden 
by the feet of civilised man. The 
starflCjJ deer frequently crossed tlieir 
path, and a few birds were the only 
objects that varied tlie silent solitude 
around. 

Guided by their compasses, they 
continued their progress many days, 

< until they arrived at foe banks of a 
large and rapid river, which they in 
vain endeavoured to pass, as its 
breadth and swiftness precluded foe 
hope of their being able to swim 
across it. After proposing many ex¬ 
pedients, all of which they soon found 
to be impracticable, foey determined 
on trusting themselves to some one of 
foe many fallen trees which lay in 
every eddy along its banks; and hav¬ 
ing select^ one whose branches lay in 
such a manner as would prevent it from 
turning over, they entwined boughs to 
form a sm|^. kind of basket,, into 
which, having, provided themselves 
with stout ^esj .jfoey entered, taking, 
care ihatheifoirtifeir gn^s nor amrau- 
nitio#,8ufferi^.^'foi«n foe wafo*;. foew 
foen steadiiji pnfoed it from foe shore 
into the stream, and 
so mfol' foe water grew .sp 
foe poles were of no avail', 
were obUge4%;tfmit^fo 
Oarry foem tofoe'ofoto'i^fe&^ll'Vtlf;! 

' For soEtte. dme'\fo^'>|||j||u 
' foe middte|^j^..foe>'tiyif« 
dining, '***>***»• 
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pine, which was slowly floating down¬ 
wards. On reaching it, they stretched 
out their poles with a great effort, and 
succeeded in pushing themselves into 
water where they could again find hot-, 
torn. After much labour, our travel-* 
lers touched the bank, on which they 
quickly leaped, having taken out their 
arms, and continued their journey, 
rejoicing. 

They soon after arrived at a spot 
where they deemed it lit to whit till 
the following morning, and, it being 
their custom, tliey went out hunting, 
in order to provide provision for 
the next day’s w'ants, at that time 
easily accomplished, as tlie forests 
abounded with herds of deer, which, 
having been seldom disturbed, were 
exceedingly tame. On this occasion 
they soon beheld a great number 
watching a furious encounter belweei? 
two large bucks, which, with the 
utmost animosity, were endeavouring 
to gore each other. Surprised at a 
sight they had never before seen, they 
determined to await the resuHf and 
after some time, one of the combatants, 
by an amazing leap, sprang past the 
other, and, swiftly turning round, 
drove his horns into the side of his 
adversary, and instantly killed him. 

The missionaries, running to tlia 
spot, frightened away the remainder 
of the herd, while they took pos¬ 
session of the fallen one, and, having 
taken what would serve them for 
several days, left the carcass to the 
wolves. 

In about a week after, they reached 
a chain of mountains, where tlrey rest¬ 
ed for the night, and next morning 
proceeded to ascend their steep and 
sandy sides, up which they were ena¬ 
bled to drag themselves by grasping 
the trees; nevertheless, they were 
seveiral times nearly precipitated into 
the gulf below. Wilmington, on one 
occasion in particular, i^hen they were 
ascending a dangei^us part of the 
.|nouBtam>ltiadvettexn|y seized rotten 
branch, which, giyin§iWay, caused him 
i te be hurried downwajid to the very 
.^hnnic a preeipice, where he tsaved 
thimaelf hy catching hold of a project- 
f ihig hdtp. thus tlto; advanced for 
di that day,, in the even- 
took adyants^ of a 
level grotind to remaitt’ 
noon, th^ 
gatoinig'^'ihe summit 
'ai^-_'in'order that they 
. mo. xi'», '■ 


might view the surrouiuling country, 
■they with stoe difiiculty ascended a 
barren craa that reared itself high 
above the tllhers, for without having 
met with Mms, the trees would have 
excluded jfevery prospect. Having 
reached its loftiest pinnacle, they 
turned their eager eyes to see if they 
•• could behold any traces of the mighty 
seas of fresh water which had been 
described to them by the Indians; but, 
to their sorrow, as far as the sight 
could stretch, only vast, woods met 
their anxious gaSe. 

While thus engaged, they some¬ 
times heard the piercing cries of the 
hawk in juirsuit of his prey j far un¬ 
der them, and among the trees, the 
drumming of the partridge and the 
tapping of the woodpecker could be 
clearly distinguished. Being somewhat 
disappointed, they silently commenced 
wending theft: lonely way down the 
side of the mountain; but notwith¬ 
standing thbir utmost exertions, they 
could not succeed in descending the.;, 
range that evening, and were compelled'li: 
by the approaching darkness to seek a 
*spot where they might safely rest. 
Early in the morning they, awoke, 
and, continuing their descent with 
renewed energy, soon surpassed the 
formidable obstacle which the hills 
had opposed. * — 

Having rested for the remainder of 
that day, they again began to cross the 
level country and continued doing so 
for many days without having seen a 
single human being since tlieir depar¬ 
ture from the farm, when, one day, in 
a glade of the woods, they saw 
a band of Indians among the trees, 
who, havir^ approached, spoke in a 
pleasant but to them unknowin lan¬ 
guage. Tlieir gestures betokened their 
surprise at beholding people differ* , 
eut in colour to themselves, and afrn^d 
with what appeared tp. thetn duly 
polished While th#employed, 

a|[ock 4 )ffl|^ geese flew hi^i above 
theirwbich the Indians 
discna^PIPmeir arrows, but they 
fell i^j^k.of -their intendedij|^a^-'&, 
when Price and-Wilmington^*iiiM^;' 
their %uns, firptjb pnd^ to'‘the 
ment of the mpves, tifrii of .the flobk 
came fluttering ft)' -.i^r ieet. The 
spectators erowdedi. rimnd d>e Etn»- 
' ^IpeaiKS, tod with tntndi curitwi^ beg^ 
to^t^&the weapoj^wdiid^, theyi.had 
foi^a^Jr'-abpised. ■ 

not diininiahed whto\ th«iy'iiiw !!#h«t. 4 k 
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they imagined^ pounded cinders put 
into the muzzles of the guns, and then, 
on pulling a small piece oi iron, a flash 
of fire, ajccompaniOT with\ ?moke and 
a loud report, immediate!^ followed. 
The chief,.by signs, appea.sd to ask 
them to accompany him, that the rest 
of his tribe might sec what seemed to 
them exceedingly wonderful ; and, ‘ 
having followed him, they soon arrived 
at a place where several Indians were 
engaged in erecting small wigwams of 
bark. The chief, however, made them 
understand that thi# was oidy their 
hunting ground, and told them that 
their village lay far of!', in the direction 
of the sun, which was tlien sinking 
behind the trees, and to which they 
should soon return. From this time 


and from his account they supposed 
it the source of the lake. 

Having learnt this, they asked the 
chief, whose name was Maiook, whe¬ 
ther he would allow any of his Indians 
dto accompany them down the river to 
the lake, and ascertain from whence 
the sound that had alarmed the age<l 
Indian arose. He at4ii«t tried to dis¬ 
suade them, by every argument in his 
power; but finding his endeavours of 
no avail, he said that he would himself 
join them in their expedition. It was 
tlu'refore agreed that they should sail 
down the river the week fidlowing; but 
before the time determined on, an event 
occurred that considerably delayed 
their departure. 

t)n rising one morning, they nv 


tbe missionaries commenced learning 
the language of their enteilaiuers, in 
which they were able to converse with 
some £au:ility by the time that the In¬ 
dians returned to tlieir village, which 
was situated on the Oneida, llaving 
grrived there, Price began to teach 
'tj|][iem: but they, liaving patiently lis¬ 
tened to his first sermon, to his‘ great 
sorrow never assembled to hear him* 
again; and, in consequence, he told 
VVilminston that he would try to dis¬ 
cover whether there was any truth in 
the reports they had heard at Boston 
concerning the inland waters, and 
asked him if he was willing to be his 
companion. Wilmington assented ; 
and having endeavoured to inform 
the Indians of their ifitCntion, the 
chief, vr^o had conducted them to 
the village, made them understand 
that the river which flowed paki led to 
an immense basin, which they sup¬ 
posed was formed by the continual 
running of several large rivers, but 
that ibw of his tribe had ever paddled 
far rovipd its borders. There was, 
bou^el'^an old man, who in his youth 
bad vehttt^ to proceed in his canoe 
for many: |ws along it, grtid returned 
die report that at 

gri'.leamense river wH^^Mng&o Che 
aea^ where, bavin^HH^ the 
'Of. huntiog,'hef |M :!ieayd a 
^Bbaringyas- he 'fetters, 

woods to- 
flf^me miles,'the 
that no canoe 


marked that largo clouds of smoke 
were drifting over their beads, accom¬ 
panied by an overpowering pressure 
of heat, which the Indians said was 
occasioni'd by the woods being on fire; 
and as the wiiid was high, showers of 
ashes frequently fell around tliein. To 
avoickltiese they took slielter in tlieir 
wigwanfs, but the hotness of the air, 
together with the smoke, increased so 
much, that, being in danger of suffo¬ 
cation, the chief jrnrposed that they 
should cast themselves into the Oneida; 
gild fis no better proposition could be 
made, they hurried into it, and remained 
with only their lieads above water, 
being often obliged to immerse them 
likewise: they were thus situated many 
hours, while the water was black with 
the ashes that fell around tliem. The 
wind, at last, to their great joy, 
changed, and relieved them from their 
perilous position by driving the flames 
in the contrary direction. Hiey did 
not, however, quit Uie water, as the 
ground was still covered with 'burning 
embers. On leaving the river, they saw**- 
to their mortification, that the village 
was on fire . several places, and .it 
was some before they succeeded 

in stoppibgJ th^ progress Qf the burn- 
ing, canoes wht^ tl% had drawn 
up o#tbe were also cbnsuriied. 

After repairing tl^ damage and msditing 
other canoes, they be^ theu; es^iedi*' 
tion; and having paddled ftutJseveral: 
days, one beauUftd evening 

th% were nslt^shed^ at. 

^ Lake Ontario'. . -As 
- could reachj'.tb^ eouhi'-, !i^p||pi«rhat 
appeared 

.which ky tulHlonVdte' 
on its glassy 
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the softest breath of ^ind. They 
then continued paddling round Utc 
shore, looking out for a place where 
they might safely moor meir canoes 
during the night, and, among the* 
many small inlets, they soon discovered 
one fitted for their purpose, which they 
immediately eiitareu. At sunrise they 
again advanced on their udv^turous 
ex})cdition. As they coasted along, 
the deer would sometimes Took at 
them from among the thickets which 
fringed the borders of the lake; and at 
other times they saw them swimming 
across the mouths of the various creeks 
or rivers which they passed in their 
progress. Tliey were, however, too 
much engaged in admiring the lonely 
magnificence ofthe surrounding scenery 
to interrupt the playful gambols of the 
deer by endeavouring to wound them,* 
which they only did wlien their neces¬ 
sities compelled. Thus they paddled 
onward for several days, wiihout per¬ 
ceiving any tiling that might lead 
them to suppose they were ap^^rAach- 
ing the spot to whicli the old’Indian 
had alluded; when, one hazy morn¬ 
ing, having proceeded many miles 
before the sun had power to dispel 
the thick mists, they were delighted at 
seeing themselves, as the air at noon.. 


trees, but hft could not perceive from 
what causejrthey arose. Encouraged 
by this retjprt, after refreshing them¬ 
selves (be^g much wearied by their 
toilsome Aarch), lliey hastened along 
the edge of tlie cliffs, while the rush¬ 
ing sound that had been gradually 
* iffereasing was every instant becoming 
more and more tremendous, and tlie 
velocity of the stream made them 
iiniiginc that they were in the vicinity 
ofa furious rapid, when, on advancing 
from the thick lAishes, they suddenly 
found themselves on a bare ledge of 
rock which overhung an immense 
chasm, into which two streams and a 
mighty river were tumbling with a 
noise Uiat drowned ail their excla¬ 
mations of surprise, and which was 
louder tlian the voice of the ocean in 
a storm. Springing hack with terror 
from the edge of the precipice over 
which they had so nearly plunged, 
they eyed the thundering and foani'. 
ing torrent with amazement, not no¬ 
ticing that part of the rock on which 
they had just been standing was 
tottering, and slowly separating itself 
from the adjoining mass, till roused 
by tile crash with which it was pre¬ 
cipitated into the gulf below, shaking 
the living rock from whence it had 


cleared, about to enter a lai^e river 
which flowed rapidly into the lake. 
As this in some measure coincided 
with tlie first part of what had been 
related to tiiem, they determined on 
entering it; but after paddling up it 
for some lime, the current grew so 
strong that they were compelled to 
disembark, and continue their journey 
by land on the edge of the high preci¬ 
pitous bank. 

The wind) softly blowing, rustled 
among the trees, but sometimes they 
fiinci^ that a distant rumbling could 
be distinguished. 

Having followed, the coum of the 
stream along the edge cliff for 
some duitauGe^ l*ru^ . ptopose^;. that 
oite.bf fftem shmild^rpipepd a tree and 
fo|lQ.Vf the course of tbo' liver upward 
eye, and uy if he coula dis- 
cniKhi^wheiice the sound that reached 
aixisek Maiook, Jjienafore, told 
of }iis lodhuii to a lofty 

apart ftom the met ; 

g ^Podly tasceoded faaiff-Way, 
a cry of!^^ai8limeot, 
m the groond^4 ^Id ■ 
hat he Wd seen immense 
ipiray riahi^ ^Ihf above the 


been detached, and iWsounding^trough 
the woods, fur above tlie roaring of 
the stupendous cataract. The mis¬ 
sionaries involuiiteedy leaped back 
among the udbs, not daviug to return 
to tlie place where they Iiad been, 
and viewed with more composure 
the awtdl prospect before them. The 
river above the falls was for some dis¬ 
tance a furious rapid, rushing with in¬ 
credible force towards the precipice; 
but when on its very brink, it, in some 
parts of the great stream, becaipe calm; 
other parts were white with' foam. 
While thus engaged, h^pok, with 
a loud cry, directed their to a 

large deei M^i oh. in vain struggling 
agalnsl^i'i^^pmrpowering suction of 
the coming to de- 

siructiiml^S^ watched its fiiiUess 
eudeav^oum# reach the.rfiore;i;ip|;^' 
arriving at the de^itful calm, it lbp|ipd 
wildly, with i^^wded nostrils and 
Gutstreiehed neilck, an^ seemed to he 
Ciying; but the cataracts 

^^ts voice,= mm ^ U was soon 

abyss- ^ 

fbm the .provinsse.-ef 

Quebec, may jhave reached, as ftm-be?f> 
fore, but Prfc^ and his OOTjatiioni 
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believed they were tlie %8t who had 
]^etrated to that spotT, and when 
they returned back to thcipettlements, 
their description of the I iiparalleled 
magnificence of the c^aracts to 
which Maiook gave the^ name of 
Niagara, or the thundering Waters, 
was deemed incredible. But the«. 


wilderness has now been banished 
from the scene, and festivity and 
commerce have Uiere established them¬ 
selves amidst the simple sublimity that 
t distinguishes this, the most impressive 
spectacle of the kind to be seen on 
the whole earth. 

* G. 


SjCETClIES OF llirsil CIIAIIACTER.* 


Wf have a most stupendous regard satisfaction of knowing not only what 
for Mrs. S. C. Hall; and, as we do we are talking about, but eke what the 
not remember ever to have beheld the author has written about. On tliis 


beauty of her benevolent countenance, 
our readers will readily conceive that 
the lady owes the enjoyment of our 
grace and favour to her merits as a 
writer, and to our diligence as perusers. 
Her first series of iS/c<fficAe« of Irish 
Character having reached a' second 
edition, we shall limit oui*lucubrations 
to the new series, in order that it may 
also reach, as it assuredly deserves to 
do, a second—nay, a third—or, if 
we might be permitted to pull the 
gentle public by the ear, even a fourth 
edition. We sit down to our pre.sent 
ta.sk ron amore. Bo^not alarmed, 
Mrs. Hall; we merely mean to say 


latter point it remains for u,s to en¬ 
lighten our dearly beloved, the public. 

-First, however, we n^ust indulge in a 
little remonstrance with our friend, as 
"we intend to make her the very first 
time we have the satisfaction of quali¬ 
fying her congou with a nutshell of 
cognac. The amiable matron tells us 
that “ she cannot rest satisfied without 
expressing her most grateful recollec¬ 
tions ot the encouragement it was her 
h^py fortune to receive, in her humble 
efmrts to accomplish an object always 
nearest her heart—that of making 
Ireland agreeably and advantagoously 
•known to England." Now, the fair 


that w»» come t«r the task m good 
spirits—and why? Because, by a 
singular dispensation, we happen to 
have read the which we are 

about to review. AlSJ^Mrs. Hall! 
Mrs. IMl i did you but know the 
virtuous self-appreciation with which 
a critic, aware of his own al{3 of the 
public's mental power, proceeds in 
nis labour when any of the thotisand 
and one vast 

“ Violators of the foolscap fair” 

hath ventured to send his work, redo¬ 
lent of lai^ps and heavy moisture, 
"with thfit'author’s cotnpUments"— 
did you, dear mad^m^{||;i^ow the 
ftfififiaaiy mode in is 

'.iadipinisteEed on such to 'the 

'Concetnedi^Sp^y^ 


Ige, reluctantly 
C merit of your 
0^01 page to page, 




writer cannot here be alluding to the 
country, for the beauties and the bogs 
of 

‘ The first flower of die earth, and first 
Jim of the sea." 

are perfectly appreciated in England. 
Not a sinner among us but knows full 
well that some of the finest scenery 
diat ever was spoiled in descrix>tion 
by a demagogue’s oratory, or a poet¬ 
aster's verses, (no reference to the 
great O or the Little M,) is to be 
found in Old Ireland, long life to her I 
This fiict being, dien, universally known 
emd admitted^ Mm. Hall must he |llat- 
tering thsA she has made fhe 

Irish mom advahtageousty 

knbwh to Eit^nd! Passing py ^ 
peculiar odd-nOtionry mak^hm tjl^ 


diately following a dedicatio^itiito; . 
venerable, and nevei>^to4jp#ii^hm 
Miss £dgliwo|db, we bto, ad 
cially earnest tone of 
what 'Mrs, Htdl ean. 


IrisVNfihara^ Second 


' i y<d, sPaiU' 
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sentence as tliat quoted ? Does she 
fbr a moment suppose that we on this 
side the channel aiiie insensible to the 
beauty, wit,' sprightliness, and, to use 
an amazingly Gennan expression, the 
glorious altoget/iemeas of an Irish 
woman, whetnier girl, or matron, or of 
the certam a^? In justice to her 
country womei?—in justice to herself— 
Mrs. Hall can have no such nonsense 
in her pretty head. Well, with-regard 
to the men—to the Irish-jwen. Is it 
themselves tliat want a book to make 
them “ agreeably and advantageously 
known to England.” Why, dearest 
Mrs. Hall, could you but once witness 
our especial friends, whom we are not 
at liberty to name — yet we will name 
them, the Kilrippagers — Irishmen 
every soul of them—seated with our 
incomprehensible selves round a table, 
just large enough for our number, 
irradiated by a legal lamp and our 
own most lustrous looks—a table not 
groaning, but glistening, under the 
patriarchal vase of primitive siinpjicity 
—a vase which, ,* 

‘ Break it or brew iu’t what suction 
you will, 

Och ! die scent of the whisky will stick 
^ to it still!’ 

'ItN 

not to mention the glasses—ah, mudiun! * 
could you once cast your beautiful eyes 
upon this scene, which, to say the truth, 
occurs often enough, you wouldn't be 
after bothering us with any attempts 
at making the boys “ agreeably and 
“ advantageously ” known to us. Hut 
may-be you mean the poor spalpeens 
who drink tea without a taste of the 
qualification—such as Mr. Fitzgerald, 
the purty iramitather of that great 
senator, Praed — or Mister Thomas 
Moore, who would rather lick my 
Lord X.ansdowne’s shoe, like a slave, 
than toss off his grog like a nian — 
or any of the other mealy^-roouihed 
potatoes, who would, di^i^cu any soil 
under heaven, and whose ** agreeahle- 
hess ■' and advahta^will always 
be beHevM in most ni^ly by those 
who know nothing oT their powmf^-de^ 
physiognomies. No, no;—wifti 
att due , respect for all v^lio, are duly 
tesbeetm>la, we take leiave ^ say, that 

S quid ysy no means ^ disadvaur 

countrymen ,to 'taVe 
llrqpljf bif being asagfo^bly ” 
to' each other, a$,;iiri8lpj^ are 
^ Lq.5t meet a (Bend^'lialf an 
'^nner,. with .ah English¬ 


man whom you don’t kndw hangmg on 
his arm—inft the announcement that 
this third mrson is to automatonize 
with his knffe and fork at your hotel, 
a wintry sh-wer-bath, without the hope 
of an afterglow ? But suppose your 
said friend be walking with an Irish- 
jm^n, why, hardly is the ceremony 
of introduction over, before 

* Your wish is father, Harry, to the 
thought ’ 

that he may, if disengaged, make one of 
three. “ lie will have much pleasure.” 
Now, doesn’t that answer call up the 
idea of merry inaslicatiun and conver¬ 
sation during dinner, witli a glorious 
thought of jollification aiiil unrestrained 
slreteliing of legs, when the bottle 
moves in his majestic round, a monarch 
crowned with a diadem of ruby rays— 
a sun of the table, mirrored in a sea of 
bright mahogany! Oh, but we per¬ 
ceive you nod assent, Mrs. Ilall. 
Thank yon, nhank you; a very pretty 
couvert you make. And now for your 
book. 

Thfi first of the thirteen stories 
whereof consisteth this second series, 
is called “ Mabel O’Neil’s curse.” 
The mystery of the history is .simple 
enough—so simple, indeed, that we 
have nothing to say about it—barring 
the moral, which coiiTCs last, and which 
is really very good and somewhat old; 
namely, that the beat waj/ to keep off a 
curse is not to dtuipMextib* 

“ Annie Le’Sie," the second story in 
the list, relates the fatal effects of young 
women telling thumping falsehoods on 
the subjiibt of their affections—pretend¬ 
ing to love the man tlicy don’t love, 
and not to love the man they do love 
—an ingenious jiieee of disingenuous¬ 
ness, which Mrs. Hall accounts for 
with her usual facility and felicity. 
She says,— 

“ I am sorry for it; but 1)^. is, never- 
tlieless, aq,jti^onti-ovCTtible fact, that 
woi[ien,‘|[(ti^&i^||Md old —some more and 
some naturally perverse; 

they believe, help it; but 

thou* ^ although oocasioimliiy 

very amusiiig to themaelvea, is 
ediy very trying Jo their lovers, W|tose 
remonstrances od^e salgect, since the 
days of Adam, might aW.well have been 
given, to the wiuwU^^ '■ 

TliiS';jslatemcnt,"^mlhg as it dp«s 
** ftblH!: k^lihrity,” wiq ttrc ■ boundv|^ 
belfet^^, But to the stoiiy i— Mr. 
M'Cleary, a thriving yoii^:; 
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ente^ns a perspiring passion” for 
Annie Leslie, a young perifon, “ neither 
a lady, nor a peasant—a ‘Ubrtune,' nor 
devoid of a dower,” and mm upon a 
farm adjoining Mrs. S. C. mil’s native 
village of Bannow. TJje ;^udi over¬ 
bears his fair one audibly meditating 
on the abstruse question, whetlier s]}e 
loves him or no. Anxious to save** 
time, he breaks upon her reverie, as¬ 
suring her that she does. This she 
takes upon herself to deny, somewhat 
pettishly. He, like a fool, argues the 
question. Argue wifh a woman I and 
a ])retty one! preposterous!! So it 
proves on this occasion. Words run 
so high, that .lumes M'CIeary, con¬ 
vinced that his rival, a fat rich inn¬ 
keeper, one Andrew Furlong, has stolen 
a march on him, exclaims, “ I’ll go to 
sea, or I’ll -.” lias romantic re¬ 

solve, worthy of the best days of novel¬ 
writing, receives a reply, which, for 
simple brevity, has never been sur¬ 
passed,—“ Ye may go wlfere you like, 
and the sooner tlie better.” The lovers 


captain, “ amid death and danger 
and. the captain being brotlier to the 
nobleman of whbm l^slie had rented 
his farm, is just tlie man ftnr the job 
which he has to perform, namely, ar- 
• riving at Leslie’s house with M'Cleary, 
in time to expel a scoundrelly agent 
who has ruined the honest old farmer. 
A fortunate and unlopked-for termina¬ 
tion to the story occurl in the marriage 
of the long-separated lovers; aud Annie 
Leslie being thus established as Mrs. 
M'Cleary, Mrs. Hall takes occa.sion to 
conclude her story with a quotation 
from Scripture, which we think she 
might as well have left alone. 

From this story, which we don’t like, 
though its meagre substance i.s very 
tastefully attired, we proceed to the 
next, entitled the liapparee, a word 
which we suppose has a meaning. 
Tlie liapparce is a well-told tale, ter¬ 
minating in a most lame and impotent 
conclusion. By the way, we would 
just ask Mrs. Hall whether she ever 
invited dial modest man of merit, Mr. 


IKU“t, and meet again; and, after,a con-* 
siderable deal of confusion, owing to 
Mr. Andrew Furlong being discovered 
at Miss Leslie’s feet, and to Miss 
Leslie having nothing to say for her¬ 
self, James M‘Cleary, like a brave 
fellow, scorping to fight a man whom 
he proB9unce$ “ffot his equal in age 
and strength,” seizes the “ fat ould 
calf,” as he c alls h im, by the throat, 
and pitches iMirtnikMiI^is force into 
a bed of “ white-heart caobs^s.” 1 le 
then goes to sea; aud, in “ course of 
lime,” the Leslie family fiigj things 
going all wrong, and Mr. Andrew 
Furlong, richer tlm ever, ready to set 
things all right, on condition that 
Annie will become Mrs. Andrew Fur¬ 
long. To this she has a decided ob¬ 
jection ; and the perplexities of her 

S irents and herself are told by Mrs. 

all at much greater lengtli, though, 
we tliink, wdlh far less effec:^than in the 
Scotch bal^ of ** Auld ,^bin Gr^,” 
' which it is barely the fair 

/ftudioress may have lM|^.’jii^r me- 
eye^ when Writus|v^« gr^inal 
Annie fa tuit so 
1% pii|fctty pred&essor, 
B‘0^^'-'having kept up 
;;jlij^:iEidrf>espibnde^ ;jw]i||h a facetious and 
. 'W^QO^gijnamed, 

Ann^^t) coa- 

fatbef’s 

miliar ofMawtioh,'Udiii 

made to -fave his 


Edwfaid Lytton Bulwer, to tea ? If 
so, and if he sipped her souchong, we 
shrewdly suspect he at the same time 
stole her story; for the exploit of Mrs. 
HaU’s hero, James Freney, is very fully 
detailed in Paul Clifford, with tfae ne¬ 
cessary change of the names of persons 
and places. t)r was the tlieft the other 
way t Did Mi’s. Hall insinuate her 
pretty little hand into Bulwer’s pocket, 
aud abduct therefrom the notions he 
had ready fagotted for our dcarly- 
bcloved Burlingloiiians, Harry aud 
Dick? Forbid it, shades of Uie past 
and vfaions of the future 1 Forbid it, 
substances of the present, be yc fat or 
be ye lean 1 “ Nq|; Mrs, Hall be 
after stealing! We’ll not believe it I” 
to borrow a form of no-expression 
from the ftummery school, whereto be- 
longeth that farcical personage Poole, 
who, with anjjable modesty worthy pf 
mind fU%' bts own, informed the 
long-eared rSiiderspf tiie Monthly^ 
tliat “if ke badApt rendered the drama 
better than ^ found it, he ubsted that 
he bad not left it worse !!1” TJo le- 
tum: — We cannot conceive Mm. 
cap^le of bteiuiy larceny, and th««s* 
fore beU<^,her to bebec e^. 

Taking view of the mutter, we 
, proceed to expostulate i^is^ 'depb- 
.rabfa ; manner in wbicb'i'/i^'^lpr,'^ 
thprUiu |tas [i^wn away, a chan^4^'"> 
»ay,;'i8i[!;)aeaa' 'certamty— of bedifipd^;'. 
some tbbuf^nd 
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brie, in the hands of the lovely lovers 
of the pathetic. Why didn’t she make 
James Freney—tliat prodigal protege 
of Mr. Dartforth, ana the betid of a 
troop of villains, and the rescuer of 
Mr. and Miss Dartforth from the said* 
troop—why, we repeat, did she not 
make this interesting rascal marry Miss 
D. and settle somewhere about Ken¬ 
tucky ? Instead of tiiat, the young lady 
goes otf with her papa—not even having 
given the playmate of her childhood, and 
die saviour of her beautiful existence, 
one chaste embrace for die sake of old 
acquaintance, or recent services! She 
marries, we are told, well and happilif, 
and dies, leaving a family of four-and- 
forty children. Then look at James 
Freney—a much fm(*r boy than Paul 
Clifford, and proprietor of a horse, 
bearing the chiv.ilroiis name of Bcpjf 
stakes —to marry him to a country 
girl, of whom nothing whatever is re¬ 
corded, excepting her great admiiation 
of pratees in their jackets! Mrs. Hall, 
Mi-s. Hall, yon have spoiled as jpretty 
a chance as ever fell in th6k*way of 
pons, Tnk, and petticoats. But that 
IS not our affair. The story, as it 
.stands, is very pretty reading; and 
ha.s a moral at die end to this effect,— 
diaf*a man who violates and deffes all 
law for twenty years of hi.s life, is wefl 
qualified to fill the liigli office of excise¬ 
man during the remnant of his days. 
And this i.s all historical fact. James 
Freney “ aec.epted a situulion in the 
excise;” wrote an account of his vaga- 
bondisii^, wdiicli he dedicated to the 
Earl of Carrick ; and finally ^^paited 
diis life on the very day of his demise, 
the 29di of February, 1744. 

This awful event briug.s us to the story, 
called “ Nordh Clarey’s Wise Thought,” 
which should he called “ Mrs. S. C. 
Hall’s Wise Thought;” for, in sober 
truth, it is as sheer a specimen of rem- 
plimige as ever went tOs “ making 
up’' of a book. J^rs. a vixen 

Ui wi^ is opposed to her dau^ter’s 
marriage with one l^liater Morris, be¬ 
cause Mr. Clarey approves of the 
;UUitGh. Norah Clarey, by one of those 
singular Hashes of genius, beautifully 
tespressed by the fluratoew school m 
in the line—>'V^ 

..!A'||||;!^|.break8 in upon my hrtdu 1” 

to Apollo that t^e ^usi- 
'.muriana eould quote their oum^iisten^l 
itiiie: with ai»y truth 1— NdmU€!|slPcy, by 
those flashes, catdtes ^ bright 


and original idea that*her father, by 
pretending flislike to Morris, may in¬ 
duce her mlither to favour that young 
gentlemauji suit. This is “ Norah 
Clarey’s vise thought,'’ — the father 
follows th^ plan, and the mother be¬ 
comes a violent Morrisite, and Norah 
i| married. This truly wonderful ef¬ 
fect from so truly wonderful a cause 
is overpowering,—^we are overpowered 
accordingly. Wherefore we proceed 
to the next narration—“ Kate Connor” 
by name. This, is an account of the 
oppression of an agent, and of the 
fortitude of an Irish girl, who refuses 
to be married till she has received 
justice at tlie hands of the lord him¬ 
self ; and thus she sets out for 
l.ondon with thirty shillings for her 
expimes. On arriving slie tolls her 
story ; and his lordship, with his 
daughter (who is the narrator of the 
tali'), set out for Ireland, taking Kale 
Connor with them. (.>n their arrival, 
justice is done to all parties — Kate 
Connor is married—atid the history 
endeij. After tiiis we have a very 
cleverly written sketch, called “We’ll 
see about it,” winch, if we recollect 
rightly, appeared some time back in 
some one or other of tliose compounds 
of tawdry and twaddle called “ An¬ 
nuals.” We are p^ad Mrs. Hall has 
rescued this really able paper from 
“ the frightful neighbourhood” of poe¬ 
tasters and prosei s of the great pud¬ 
ding-head the sketch 

itself, it niiist convince all jiersons 
worth convincing that Mrs. IJall is 
a writ^ very different from her or our 
fair eountrywoiuen, who daub their 
pretty lingers with ink, and in milk- 
and-water verse, or barley-water prose, 
enjoy the May-fly existence of a day, 
till, bequeathing the elements of slum¬ 
ber to the sofa population of the me¬ 
tropolis, they go off themselves to 
sleepless gloom — 

“ Unpujf^ unhonoured,,,sind unsung.” 

But we 1^ lb!ti|ot: “ Jaelit the Shrimp” 
is waiting' '|br us. And we can only 
spare.Iriid a%od enpasmnt. 

The story called “ Irish Set0ts in 
an FSiglish Villf!go’'tis ohi^y remark¬ 
able for the astoumllihg assertion with 
which it sets oid^*'ri»at Mister Watte, 
(plain Watte? c&'no, Mister Alaric 
Attila -^atts) is , Now h^.^e 

tnusf r^qnstrate rptldfy# yet ’ 

against £ practice w curteiling a igwr* 
tleman’s title^ to the maiu|^,i«jui^ii^. 
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his'personal consideration and pectmi- 

f y, interests. Mr., Alaric^ttila Watts 
»»#,a poet, but he' is a pftet^ter,—a 
fer, more profitable charmter at jlhe 
present^ or indeed at any onCr period. 
Poets, like prophets, axe not, fur the 
most part, honoured in* their genera¬ 
tion; out^poetasters, like meerschaums 
(qn. mere-shan^Xare made to be pu0d ' 
through the term of their i^tural lives, 
and aftemards to ^ consigned to the 
dung^hill or dust-hole, where, to use 
tite descending tones of pathos, em¬ 
ployed, hy Fanny Kdmble, 

' ]Voh-(—oh—o wholesome air breathes 
in,” 

Wherefere, it would be unfair to charge 
the poetaster with being a poet, lest 
he incut the neglect belonging to genius 
during life, as he assuredly must in¬ 
cur the contempt belongingrto dulness 
after death. Of the story itself we 
have nothing to say but this, that 
if asked what sort of one Mrs. Uall 
bestowed on us in this particular' in¬ 
stance, we should feel inclined to re¬ 
ply— 

.••‘story! Lord bless you, she Las none 
to tell,'»ir.” 

However, it may bring the IJall and 
the Cumberland families together, in- 
asmucl^s some aastly fine writing is 
devote^tO His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland and Prince 
George. 0[lb|Eha^iriner we are told, 
'• that it is imerestmg^ watch his 
rigid features relax as Ills keen cold 
eye rests upon the royal clt^; the 
gray mustache tells of the smle be¬ 
neath! and his voice soilens even to 
music when he addresses him." Then 
, we • have a fiice bit of balderdash, 
which we transcribe for the purpose of 
laughing at it. 

But few shouted—' God save the 
duke 1* While the steps of their car¬ 
riage were putting down, 1 observed 
. one atifi',^.Immovable 'l^glishman, 
atwiding pei^tly squalb, Itop. upright, 
in his pocketa,iP» elbows 
j oat, to the matft&iat inconve- 
of lhose who pressed forw^d to 
ial p^^Q^es before^ they 
have, imagined 
to the earth, so 
iin his ground, 
e've any gi^ in 


pee, the .tone of 
lUte, W Pll he after' 



idhit.'liiih' 
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ages!—^isn’t the eon of y’er king, end 
the brother of y'er king to the fore.” 
No sooner said dian done < a gigantic 
Iryhman stretched forth his hand, and 
seized the offending hat between his 
•linger and thumb, while the people, 
thrown off their guard by the expostu¬ 
lation, appearance, and manner of my 
countryman, laughed, and i^joyed the 
scene. Not so the -|.tirley bull: he 
grow'led, extracted bis’’liands from his 
pockets, demanded his hat in no gentle 
terms, talked of English liberty, and of 
• bawling’ Paddy up to Bow Street for 
stealing his liat. The crowd prevented 
their approximating, or, 1 fear me, the 
Irishman would have given the national 
reply to tlie accusation : ‘ Is it y’er 
dirty bit of a hat!—^me stale it!—^no, 
nor I’d scorn an exchange with ye, either 
for sowl, l)ody, or garments, my gay 
follow! A purty Englishman ye ore, 
^0 keep what has no brains in it cover¬ 
ed, as if it was full, and the blood royal 
before ye—y’er hat! by my sowl, ye 
shall have it am' w’elcome—whin they’re 
gone. Jist look iu^the face of that dar- 
lint young Prence, and sec if it ’ill drive 
any gfxyl humour into ye, ye great over- 
groVim bTack bear! Huzza, for royal 
family!’ he continued, as the equipage 
drove off, ‘ and God bless ’em all!’— 
adding, in n lower tone, ‘ its easier to 
fault than to mend ’em—like the rest of 
the w'orld;—and there’s y’er hat,’ he 
fold, again elevating his voice, ' and, 
only I’d be sorry to brake tite pace, 
whin it isn’t, by no luauner o' means, 
the custom o’ the country—^I’d jist give 
ye a lesson for nothin’, to improve y’er 
manners, and mark ye to grace.' 

” My Irish readers will expect that a 
fight occurred after these angry words ; 
no suclWtlting: John Bull pocketed the 
affront, placed his hands in their old 
position, and the disD^twts walked ^ 
m opposite directions;?^^ 

Did he so 1 Whatever ** my Irish 
readers” may Uiink of this magnificent 
stuff, it stnkesi us'that ‘'ray.English 
readers" will fee inclined to exclaifn 
fudge! wfth'^tjrbnderful unmaimity. ‘ 
We nass to Mark Connor’s 
ing and a veg^ 

narrated affitir, all about the 
of Mark Connor, a pig-deper in Itraiy 
respectable practice,to Helwi 
an Englia^j^man’s daught^,. AW 
Mrs. Htdipimale pictures 
to our UEng: she dresses Jtle® yury 
tasl|ijfi4ly, always ■ " ' ' 

,the'more «usdret''synunei|#--i. 
forma that tetutei^ p 
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Take her representatioa of Heleq 
Gardiner’s “ first appearance on any 
stage” of the presfept story. The open¬ 
ing contains aome original rentsnks oh 
the appearances of evening j and then 
we are introduced to Helen, her fa¬ 
ther, and to Mark Connor, “ who,” 
we are told, had long known Helen 
and her father, and had loved the 
former with iwre constancy thtm 
Irishmen usually, possess.” Our re¬ 
spect for O’Gorman Mahon and 
Dicky Shiel—both recently married 
—induces us to hope that the mode 
here adopted of making Irishmen 
more “ agreeably and advantageously 
known in England,” is not chosen with 
any especial eye to fairness. How¬ 
ever, be this as it may, we shall shew 
tliat Mrs. Hall has a good opinion 
of the constancy of English girls in 
love, though we may remark, en pas- * 
$ant, tliat it does not appear that Mrs, 
Hall was ever in love wilh one. We 
-but no matter. To our tale. 

“ She loved him, too,. silently'* Md 
unchangingly ; the gmcefnlnesaf of’his 
mannera first attracted her attention, 
and she saw—or what, even with a sen¬ 
sible girl in love, is jiretty much the 
same thing—she fancied she saw—good 
and noble qualities to justify her attach¬ 
ment. Those quiet, pensive sort of girls* 
have alwaps ten times the feeling and ro¬ 
mance of your sparkling giddy gipsies; 
and, notwitlistanding that Helen dis¬ 
charged all her duties as usual, and no 
common observer could have perceived 
any alteration, yet her heart often wan¬ 
dered over tJie salt sea, heat at the 
sound of tlie Irish brogue, and ^silently 
inquired if, indeed, tlte natives of the 
green island cqjqM be uncivilised sa¬ 
vages 1 She had, moreover, a very 
strong passion, for green, and it was 
actually whispered that she wore in her 
bosom a shamrock brooch, carefully con¬ 
cealed by the folds of her clear white 
kerchief. Her elder slater had been a 
wife, a mother, and a'^dow, withiii| 
tjKdre months, and resided with her^' 
fa^r and Helen ; th^ might truly be 
<!alled. a united, ermteiited family; per¬ 
haps Helen was somewhat more ^an 
enntimted, as she prepared the simple 
8o;^er' for their visiter, who had bwn 
days esipected, and,sat, in 
'lltheir neat litue narlourf|j|||^ie open 
easement, into which eany roses, and 
,fihe 'cd^)|^':lPerBiBn lilac, were 
pmNuim» and beauty ; the faone^ mmeit 
> away at his long 
IS hs d'temea half out 
wisdnw*sill.” 


The passage in italics fxpesses our 
opinion, as edso that of Mrs. Caroline 
Norton. 0 By quoting “ giddy gip-# 
sies” just liimore this lady’s name, we 
havc^no intention to call The Qips^s 
• Father a riclu^y production; nor 
are we particulmly anxiou.s to publish 
the fact, that the only sceu^ which 
ifei^sjiapers have thoug^it worthy of 
praise, is taken from Melmoth the 
Waiiderer ;'—'a book written by Ma- 
turin, and evidently read by Mrs. 
Nc^o. Helen Gardiner, who was 
not’’a “ giddy gipsy,” encountered a 
little necessary interruption ort the 
part of her father, who, with all his 
respect for Mark Connor, had no wish 
t3 sec him trotting off to the bogs with 
the beautiful flower he had cherished 
into a beauteous bloom, of which we 
cannot stop to rhapsodise. But this 
interruption, was soon removed by 
Helen’s fainting very vigorously, and 
Mark pleading his cause with that 
natural eloquence which belongs so 
peculiarly to all those gifted with it. 
Mark and his lovely one are at length 
tied irf the matrimonial knot, which, 
like all ligatures, generally gives birth 
to a wish for getting away, on the 
part of the person or persons bound. 
'Veil, off they set for Ireland; and 
there we request the reader to accom¬ 
pany them, not foi^the piy^iese of 
becoming acquainted with Judy 
Maggs, an atrocious gpssip, vdio mis¬ 
represents all t ^ja, ^-A iBli«taa»of Helen’s 
domestic mai'iSgment,—nor of being 
introduced to Blaney O’Doole,—nor 
of beii^hewn what woful bad mana¬ 
gers the*Irish women are, and how 
Helen filkd them with much wonder, 
and more envy,—but foic the purpose 
of witnessing a quanel between the 
young couple, made and mended 
after Mrs. Hall’s manner; and, by the 
curling honours of our incomparable 
noddle, we declare, that if Mrs. Hall 
“ makes it up” in this way herself, we 
’ can wish her liege lord,^^mg better 
thJb an ot^ional breeaPii^A number 
of ridicnlmBS stories of whii^y refused, 
and bui^t for firewood, and oth«r 
enormities, have been dialed by 
JudyiMsg^, to,flie Jawfhr tnotlir o| 
Mark Conitor; in* consequence of 
which the old ladjf invades the young 
couple with a dft|rtiiiinatidn to 
such atrocious df%s.Thus, then, 
aheenten: ' .'-xr. . 

The olodi, as I havetwis , 
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and. |1 m soaper in active preparation, 
wh«i in wallced old AlraeConnor. Now, 
be ever so much inclined to 
finti iault—let them be in ever so bad a 
humour, there is something almost ir¬ 
resistibly soothing in I group of smiling,« 
happy faces, and a well-regulated apart¬ 
ment. I care not whether it be in a 
palace .or a cottage; a wooden 
may be as well placed as one of gold 
and damask; and if a youth is wooingty 
disposed toufitrds any damsel, as he values 
his lutppiness, let him follow my advice ,* 
call on, the lady when she least expects him, 
attd take note of the appearance ^ all 
that i« under her control. Observe if the 
shoes fit neatly—if the gloves are clean, 
and tlie hair well polished. And I would 
forgive a man for breafSig off an engage¬ 
ment if he dmimred a greasy novel hid 
away under the cushion of a sofa, or a hole 
in the garniture of the prettiest foot in the 
world. Slovenliness will be ever avoid¬ 
ed by a well-regulated mind, as w*ould 
a pestilence. A womaA cannot be al¬ 
ways what is called dressed,, particu. 
larly one in middling or humble life, 
where her duty, and it is consequently 
to be hoped her pleasure, lies in super¬ 
intending and assisting in all domestic 
matters j but she may ho always neat, 
—well appointed. And us certainly as 
a virtuous woman is a crown of glory 
to her husband, so surely is a slovenly 
one a crown of thorns. Now, having 
given what is seldom attended to, gra- 
tuitontWldvice, Muust proceed to say 
that 61d Mrs. Connor was never 2 >ar- 
ticularly sweet or gentle in her temper, 
and, us Bhq^|jntaMai^b^otttig(3, accord¬ 
ing to the IriSii phitM*,'Mack wondered 
* what was mother’s nose now.’ 

When, however, Helen took ;&e great 
corking-pin out of her motlioSd-law’s 
cloak (which, by the way, for want of 
a string, h^ tom a large rent in the 
cloth), and, placing her gently on the 
easy settle (a laxui|r mfectly unknown 
in me grinemlity of Ii|lh cabins), gazed 
sweetly and calmly in her cranky face, 
and mquired affectionately after her 
health, tlie old lady softened a little, 
and looke^.iarouud with a less dissatis- 
count^M^e.” 

For thfpP^ice to,, the„;^,t wooii^ly 
1 youth," we arej|taticularly 
lidrs, IlaU)- 7 we being ju* 
fullr^own, fictims 
bi^efpl ,tiitar. «Oh&e 
biP^l^ted'hORsonaiit- 
a()lfice' which'' 
, m :mSmv when she least 

ap-' 





i’ln;* 


'‘tJmt the 


sequaice of this visit was a bieaking 
off of the intercourse. 

But to return to the company. Mrs. 
Connor, senior, came for a quarrel, 
and was resolved on having it accend- 
ingly. On the entrance of Judy Maggs, 
the conversation takes an argumentative 
turn, ail in favour of Irish economy and 
against English improvement. There 
is a ridiculous mistwe made by Miss 
M^gs, that singeing a pig was burning 
a live one for fuel; and a scene ensues 
betM'een the mother and daughter-in- 
law, till at length the old lady sets out 
in high dudgeon, accompanied by 
Judy Maggs; and Helen is weeping 
bitterly, while Mat and Mr. Blaney 
O'Doole look stupidly on, and Mark 
himself is growing into a consider¬ 
able hdget. He scolds Helen — she 
weeps — he grows sulky—she goes 
off—he won’t eat his supper—she 
hears this, and 

“ Soon, very soon after, a small, 
gentle hand lifted the latch of the 
kitchen door; presently, Helen’s face 
nppdaaed at the opening, swoot, but 
seriouiA Mark pretended to be both 
deaf and blind—Jie still retained his 
position; and, though she advanced 
into the kitchen, he moved not. Helen’s 
pride and her Jiffoction wrestled for a 
moment within her, but the woman 
“triumphed ; she threw her arms round 
his neck, and looked affectionately in 
his face;—it was enough—‘ there was 
imebody hy,’ so Mark compromised his 
dignity, iuid the past was forgotten, 
1 do believe this was the lust, as 1 know 
it to have been the first, quarrel that 
followed Alark Connor’s wooing and 
wedding." 

About Mr, Luke O’Briaii, the hero 
of the next story, welWve little to say, 
lie is a great, ugly, squinting fellow, 
engaged in the employment of serving 
writs; and on a^rk night he is way¬ 
laid by two rob him of hmf 

his money, ^j vounger declaring that 
he has a dying of starvatiqn^— 
% &et wht^S^ke has axt oppoituui^ 
1 1^ for, when left alot^, 
Jpay towards a ghmmeriqg 
light in a^tmvel, wlwre the mo^^ in 
qu^o^Js dying. Luke, in in^, pyes 
her^ Mmi^ wheaten Ine^ ainl some 
whiskyj^ mj^yw hile thus chari^ahl^;)^. 
gaged, iiPp%ttised as Ihq 
^iang 'woman, in 
so^iqark taitof^ op, 'filw 

;®n^l||tlie rohbem is, his 
.his fatheHia<?l«iw.* -'fM 
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and before next sunset his mother dUes. 
Nothing more, if we except the wo¬ 
man’s account of ^ career not distin¬ 
guished by ‘any enormity worthy of 
particular notice, is told in this story. 
Nor *can we accord any very high ' 
praise to Larry Moore, which is but 
another “serving up” of “We'll see 
about it.” It is pretty reading enough, 
we allow, as is every thing Mrs. Hall 
writes; and is just the sort of card to 
j)lay off on a publisher—but that is 
all. And Mary Macgoharty's petition! 
Don’t be too hard on us intirely, Mrs. 
Hall, dear f True, you call your book 
“ sketches,” and not “ storiesbut 
need the sketches be so vert/ sketchy ? 
Tliat they nerd not, is a fiict fully 
proved by the last of the book, called 
“ the Last of the Line.” This story 
relates the fortunes of the last of the 
male line of the house of Clavis; con-' 
ceming which house an old prophecy 
had been kind enough to versify as 
follows: 

" The party shall fail, by Clavis Jed, 

Aud none of tho name sliall die in 
their bed.” 

In compliance with tliis arrange¬ 
ment, Sir ilenry Clavis, father of our 
hero, one evening sprang overboard 
from a little vessel in wliich he hadr 
been Ashing. The peoide, fond as 
lliey ever are of the miraculous, de¬ 
clared that he acted “ under the in¬ 
fluence of a guideaud we are 
inclined to agree, inasmuch as we learn 
from the story that he had been in un¬ 
usual health all tlie morning—that he 
had “ fished, sung, and drank oS usual.’* 
Now, what m ustml means here, we 
know not; buf giving it a good Irish 
interpretation, we have no doubt of 
the influence of the spirit guide on Sir 
Henry, and that J;te spirit was that 
well known to tUPitucient Egyptians 
under dte name of IV£TF, i. e. “ spirit 
of whisky.” But we are rather sh^en 
igk this opinion by the f^ mentioneti 
in the next page, toajl Sit John Clavis, 
who had just completed his college 
coafse when his father died, was con¬ 
sidered more as an amiable, gentle¬ 
manly young man, than an e^rit fort. 

Strong ale!” says 

pliy,« ay, or how shpoIaWbe strong 
And, tmon tha^^e 
'printdide; ^ think, if ^ Hei^'hod 
e^iimed his liquids ^ 

'-^f^tjlemaDi his son would 

fort, Ihiit - ItJ^oit 3 ^'’,pmni;'we 


dannot stop to unravel; wherefore we 
cut it, like a poor friend or a rich dun, 
and proceed to say that Sir John# 
being a lazy sort of person, preferred 
the bore of going abroad to the nuisance 
of taking a part in politics at home. 
Accordingly, leaving bi.s affairs to the 
management of one Denny Dacey 
^wno afterwards stood godfather to 
Dionysius Lardner), be set out for the 
continent, without ary regret whatet^er 
at parting with MisaDomcliff, a neigh-- 
bouring heiress, whose father and Sir 
Henry Clavis had, with that paternal 
sagacity which so seldom leads to any 
thing, resolved tliat the two young 
persons and the two old properties 
jliould be united, by the estimable 
ceremony of marriage. This design 
of the fathers might still have been 
carried into effect, on tbe return of 
Sir John from his tour, but that he 
brought with Him a Spanish wife, very 
lovely, very accomplished, and alto¬ 
gether Catlidlic — which last circum¬ 
stance was one of considerable im¬ 
portance, Sir John being the hereditary 
drinker of “ glorious and immort^ 
memory. Miss Doriicliff had never 
cared a potato’s jacket for Sir John, 
and besides, was a really good-hearted 
creature; she became a great friend 
of tlic Lady Clavis, whose “ want of 
knowledge of the iJliguag^ ,jte jire 
told, with great naivete, “ prevented 
her joining in conversaripn, either with 
tliose who visi^^ii^F^niiiJwse at whose 
houses she was received.” Certainly, 
the general fact of her being silent 
when could not speak* intelligibly, 
is of iitSilf remarkable; but the kind 
consideration wliicli prevents her from 
performing an impossibility at home 
any more than abroad, is beyond all 
praise. Well; by degrees she acquired 
the prosody of praties and butt^milk, 
and other necessaries of life; she knew 
enough of the usages of society to see 
that her husband neglected her, and 
she loved her child sai||||j|mtly to bear 
this negl^jt with patieiall^ 

While & is practising this forbear- 
ancCySir John is “ driidting deeply of 
the bitter cup of poUtics|<iyrth#i 
Versjfl d«^ye6 pf^iety 'lln4?y 

idling;” tad this Average to 

be so expensive, the C^tis estate 
begins to be the worse fplf it Mr. 
Dinnish Daceyi:frini 'his caj»city of 
steward, has b^n vciy proilitebliiii to 
fiimself,'while ^ John & tod lai^ »*»*• 
look pver tbe “ etasedl: 8® bp 
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calls ibem. Money, however, he mmt 
havOi as all gentlemen nf strong pas- 
siotis and weak purses are apt to say. 
Dennis, like Sheridan’s immortal Is¬ 
raelite—the one,** as Mrs 

Norton would call bim—httle Isaac, 
** has not de monish himself, but he 
knows a friend; but dish friend is a 
d—d luisconscionable dogand tnu? 
carves away, slice aftei slice, of the 
&mily property. To Lady Clavis he 
has taken a mortal halted, and even 
ventures to hint to Sir John, that the 
marriage with a Catholic, in a foreign 
country, need not stand in his way it 
he wished to wed the neighbouring 
heiress, Miss Dome! iff, and thus re¬ 
cruit his fortunes Sir Jolin scouts 
this msinuation as it deserves, but tlic 
want of money incieased, as it is apt 
to do, when once begun. A contested 
election is at hand—Mr. Barry Mahon 
being already in the hehl, as the peo¬ 
ple’s champion Lady Clavis has no 
intention oi accompanying her spouse 
to Dublin on the occasion, she being 
very fond of quiet, and Spanish music 
Still, Mary Conway, her maid, who is 
oonstdetably beloved by llcn)amin 
Dacey, the steward’s nephew, and luis 
thus got a dale of information on the 
subject of the family fot tunes, is i fry 
eami in her conjurcnients tlidt hei 
la^ ji»lL makefile m the trip to 
Dublin, on the following day. Not 
succeeding m this, she, aware tliat Sii 
John and in a dis¬ 

cussion, of the natiireof which she 
has a shrewd suspicion, plants her car 
at the key-hole, and hems a cCouider- 
able part of the conveisation. ** 

Having performed this c lever exploit, 
Mary immediately engages m another. 
She sets out that very night for Miss 
Donichff’b house, and in a long exhi¬ 
bition of Anglo-lnsh gtbhensh, makes 
known tlie information which, by love 
and listening, she has obtained relative 
to die dcsijtttf of Dacey against Lady 
Clavis, andi||||MMiss Dorntliff; miroe^, 
teplacing tI5f%nnei by the latter at 
the bed apd board of Sir John. Tlio 
hoaidl^ lady, justly indignant at the 
«rtongs mujillltated against her fiiend 
piit, settisig oht foi 
IjMdki wicit Lady Clavis, on the fol- 
Mffmg daf. She apeordmgly lepaiis 
tAmy as seon a* Sir John and 
l^seow are gone, both ladies set 
out, wwliw dte mwtit Madelma in 
iswd w Ntwy. duly amve 
, it ffnd it fall, and 


himself engaged; so that they are faiu 
to seat themselves in a loom adjoining 
that in which the baronet and Dacey 
are deliberatmg. Hie listeners over¬ 
hear the plan for dishonouring Lady 
Clavis and raising die wind for Sir 
John • they burst into the room; Miss 
Domeiiff pays the money, and Dacey 
retires in a rage. 

Every thing now goes on very plea¬ 
santly; Miss Doracliff answers all 
jiecuuiaiy claims; and Su John signs 
a document declaiiiig hei ladyship to 
be the roost deserving and injured of 
women. Dacey, howevei, is too de¬ 
cidedly “ a sad dog” to rest s.itisficd 
with an anangcinent satisfactoiy to all 
otheis. He thoieloie plans a pistol- 
match botu eeii the candidate s, knowing 
that Bany Mahon, the m.in of thu 
people, called by some of his fiiends 
“ bullet Mahon,” is likfly to do foi 
the baionet Attonlingl) ho obtains 
a iloseting with Mahon, and, by some 
falsehood or falsehoods unknown, ho 
contrives to fan the flame of Malion’s 
fary into an abundant bl<ue. On the 
hustings he chaiges Sn John with 
bribery—Su John erns “exjildin!"— 
Mahon s.iys “ sAaii't he “ came to 
spake; if Sir John wislit d for explan¬ 
ation he could seek it clsowhen* — if 
he did not do so, ho was a cowakuI” 
A im>etiiig IS of couist neces'wiiy after 
this oomjilmient. Hus is h\ed foi 
the following day; and Sir John lias 
just entered his wife’s apartment when 
a note is brought m, the puiixnt of 
which IS that tlie child Mndclina is 
dangerously ill, and that Maiy ( onway 
entreats Lady Clavis “ foi Ood’s sake 
to come home, if she wishes to see the 
child alive ” Nothing Can of course 
keep her ladyship from going, nor has 
Sir John any rc>ason to wish for her 

‘“J'- iM, 

" He kissed aAuwLuded hei into the 
carnage, tlie door wus shut, and the 
coachman proponng to drive ofl, nhon 
Sir John called to him to stop. The 
H\ emng snn hiid set, and the mght-wind 
was bloe mg sliarply in the horses’ heads, 
the baronet pnBUod the footman away, 
nod, unfastening the doot, let the sfops 
down, so that he could kneel upon Uiem. 

“ ‘ AMbhna,’ be said, in a low agi¬ 
tated fonoguMi lu her own door patTvo 
tongue—'MadoUna, do yop /row yewr 
jfoigive me for tlie piuundnesa I 
have sliewn—for the injuiy t would 
htire demo you and our sufleiing child 1* 
** My iwml's life •* sho repljixl, * why 
do you ssk t 1 esonot thmk of you «ttd 
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imtuy at the same time; from my heart 
1 have forgiven you.' She bent h^ head 
forward to kiss her hnsbond, and the 
wind blew ond of the long locks of her 
raven hair across his face—he seized 
upon it as on a treasure. * 

“ ‘ I must keep this to wear next my 

heart till -’ ‘ we meet again,’ ho 

would have added, but tiie sentence 
remained \mfinished, while he severed 
the ringlet from the rest; ho then ex¬ 
tended ms hand to Miss DomclifF, and 
continued, even in a more broken tone, 

‘ You have been her friend, as well as 
my preserver—I commit her to your 
care!’ 

** ' How kind and affectionate he has 
grown!’ observed■ Lady Clavis, as the 
carriage drove on; ‘ when this dreadful 
election is over, and our darling reco¬ 
vered, we shall be so happy ! —and to 
you, my dear, dear friend—my more 
than sister—I owe all this: his first* 
love was not so sweet to me as his 
returning affection;’ and, overcome with 
many contending feelings, the gentle 
creature sank into a troubled sleep.” 

The ladies are approaching ab¬ 
bey, when a new secret comes out, 
namely, tlmt the infant Madeline is in 
pcrfm:t health, and that the note was 
written by Dacey to get rid of their 
lodytitips. The horses’ heads are 
consequently directed towards Dub-* 
lin; and with all possible speed — 
this being what the French call the 
petit possible —they hasten towards 
the field of action. In despair of 
urging the wearied beasts to any 
laudable pace, the ladies leave the 
carriage and proceed on foot, but 
arrive not till an exchange of shots 
has proved fatal to Sir John. 

The next moment saw her kneeling 
by the side of him whom she had loved 
with all the fervour glowing south, 
and all the fidelitv^M^ur colder climes; 
the innocent baby %pt from her arms 
over his bcHjom, and pressed her little 
^8 to those of her dead father. Lady 
Mavis motioned off ^e people who 
wished to remove the body, and with 
fearfal calmneM unbutteheu the bosom 
pfhl|i shirt, and iodc^ intently on the 
wdfiiid'' and the oozing: hfoou. She 
afteaipted te unfsnten it still' r^re, but 
' haek as if some had 

hedti'dii^layed, when the pIm dPhidr 
Iff had fiiem her head tiie |i(ght 

literally reatiinaoi 

wh^-'hetisnfe fixed\aiid;' 

Whole figttre etoWdffed''!., , 



for Ellen Bornoliff’a firmnAs; she fainted 
while endeavotlring to take the child from 
the remains of its iil-statred parent. 

«f . i,j>g Qp jHp 

enough,’ exclaimed an old keener, who 
had watched the whole melancholy pro¬ 
ceeding i ' for a girl, and such a girl, if 
report says true, has no hoult on the land; 
ill got—ill gone!’ ” 

The family property passed into 
other hands, which were open enough 
to bestow a suitable'allowance on Lady 
Clavis and her dayghter. Her ladyship 
ended her days in a convent, and Miss 
Dorncliff — dear Miss Dorncliff! — 
joined the teapot sisterhood of old 
maids, consoled, however, by the gra¬ 
titude and affection of Madelina Cla¬ 
vis, who, by the way, married the next 
heir to an earldom. Mary and her 
swain Benjamin became a mighty 
happy couple,,and old Dacey survived 
every thing worth living for, and died 
a “ hated, drjvelling idiot.” Thus, all 
these interesting persons being dis¬ 
posed of, we are at liberty to address 
ourselves to one more interesting than 
the whole troop of them — Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. 

As honest, admiring, and impartial 
critics, it is our duty to point out the 
peculiarities of this lady’s style of 
writing and class pf opinions. To 
begin, tlien, with the former f '^ ■w iU '- 
be in her recollection that we hinted' 
at the possibility qf Ly tton Bulwer 
having stolen tMt^i^BfiiiB^cene in Ms 
Rapparee. Now, we have another sns- 
picion egainst him —■ namely, that the 
parentHi^ical peculiarity for whidt 
^uire Brandon is quizzed in Ptad 
Clifford, belongs of right to Mrs. Hall, 
and that therefore the quiz is meditated 
against het;,, T^ a few instances from 
the volumd'.tindW consideration: 

Her light, shining hmr—not tor- 
tuff^ into cutis, but plttiniy Imuded to 
the hock of her head, w|iere it frm 
fastened by a small tortQi|||j|heB comb, 
(the only article of finerJipiipps^a^, 
and which, to confess um trnth> 
been pr^ented to her by ;^p bthi^r 
Phili|v Murphy)—was* ii ■ 

little vain 

' f'l%liii1#nnglrt'l^«te'v 

mher liimey gown very^ 

some, when washmff the fimn of fer 
troubleiiei&e Tiom, (m ob«t£aate 

lad of six, ni4.4^y iff 

hoy 

Mhen 
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Agahi, • 

** The cool RToy ligKt of morning 
Btreamed upon the pale and slumbering 
lids of the young lady ; soon, however, 
her father's voice called upon her to^ 
arise. 

“ • It is eight o'clock, Carry, and I 
am going to have an examination of 
some prisoners brought in this morning*’; 
you have now an opportunitj'of seeing 
in safety what tltose rascals are.' I'oor 
Caroline S She had all the natural love 
of a young and enlluisiastic woman for 
darihg (uuT adventuife ; and nnmy wero 
the lectures that had been read to I»er 
on the snljject. I am firmly convinced 
that women are a comjmund of aristo^ 
eracy and rebellion. ‘ Our glorious king!’ 
they exclaim, (I am speaking of Irish 
women, for I honestly confess the meta¬ 
physical philosophy of the English ladies 
is 'beyond roy comprehension, although 
no fliie can ryspect Uiem more than 1 do) 

* Out glorious king ! —we would die to 
preserve him even from danger.’ And 
then, if a bold insurgent ds brought to 
you hear—‘ t^uel, cruel laws ! 
-T'tbat poor fellow's noble daring should 
have Bocured him immortality instead 
of a halter!’ I caimot imcount for it, 
except perhaps that their heads are 
of the aristocracy—their hearts of tho 
people.” 

Again, 

" Tlip J).od8e V3M frequented more by 
'*1938^5' drovers endeavouring to con¬ 
duct wild mouptaiii sheep to the markets 
of Wsterfcujdj^ajByen Dublin, (and I 
have’ now flPi^yp89lli«ion some old 
fanuly memoranda, which state the price 
aid for such wimals, at that time, to 
ave been two shillings and^sixitence 
' per head )r—and persons in that sphere 
oflife,” &c. 



support of our charge, and, having 
ptmuced them, we leave Mr. Bulwer 
to his defence. 

The p^iality of Mrs. Hall to Mr. 
Wilkie and other painters is very re¬ 
markable. This she evinces in some 
turns of compliment not quite new to 
the admirers of English composition. 
For example: “It would require tho 
graphic pencil of a Wilkie to por¬ 
tray," Jkc. “ Oh for Wilkie to paint 
the serio-comic 1” &c. “ A scene 

worthy Turner’s own gorgeous pencil.” 
“The group was one that Salvator only 
could have painted.” “ Cruikshank 
should have seen it,”— with others of 
that ilk. The feir autljoiuss seldom 
loses an opportunity of giving her lord 
and master a sly rap on tlie knuckles. 
We, have not the pleasure of know'ing 
Mr. Hall, but we have heard that be is 
a tall, intellectual-looking man, with a 
finely-moulded throat, of which he is 
mther vain — so miicli so, indeed, .us 
to vvear his shirt-collar a la Byron. 
For the rest, as to rlis])osition, &c., the 
lady* b|eing the best judge, shall speak. 
Tlie two following sentences are still 
further proofs of the great importance 
of the parenthesis: — 

“ So it is only now left for roe to say 
that the maiden, iifter a due and proper 
*timo consumed in teasing imd tantalising 
her intended (a practice, by tho way, 
.which 1 strongly recommend, as the 
best mode of discovering tlie temper, &c. 
of tbe gentleman), told him her saucy 

! >lan aud its result. And the lover 
lastened upon the wings of love (which, 
1 beg my readers clearly to understand, 
are swifter and stronger in Ireland titan 
in jmy other country) to apprise the 
priest of the arrangemeilti well knowing 
that his reverence loved his nephew and 


•* Shewns about to.^ii|Kre 9 ji|ieir surprise 
at this biTcumsunib, l^en l|elly Ctarey 
{wl^^bloomifig uuliter a cap whiq^^,, 
some'd^rbe confined ber clustering 
itod was ofbthtatiously garnisbed britiii 
bher^-eOlwgjd ribaDds, stood behind 
' manifest «n|M^nc<>,of 

'Xbiiimmiiv old servant, 'mWRl'ways 


privilege of vrittg' per- 
young iddy') iQUched 


he banner jia 
intri 






niece that was to be (to say nothing of 
tlio wedding supper, and tlie profits 
arising therefrom,well not to aid 
their merry jest,” 

From this extract we see hotr Mrs. 
Hall thinks a man in love should be 
treated: now we shall see why 
thinks 8o;-~< . . 


“ Agpiu, :^ly in love, as It is called. 

is it most unkteresting add stujpids|>Wi« 
men of the acimal creation, avidciritidijt 
devotfedH© i^object, find tmperiibehtly 
seglectful^ l^ bU otbejts! One liltvikya 


w4fi?|iis’.bmoved,' aad'riocm^'VHi^bi 
iW'.fihe'be8t,an,tl8^,t0',«k.' 
.fU^' kfiipiiuity,. Indb^.' 
eori5ideii#d;,bire:>. ■ 
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mnrripd; bo tho Booner tlu) buaineas is 
Bottled, tho hotter for tho couuuiUiity at 
largo." 

♦ 

So much for courtship; now for 
wedding. At page 187, we are told— 
“The bride, of course, looked lovely 
and sheepish ; and the bridegroom — 
b\it pshaw! bridegrooms are alwtiys 
uninteresting" 

Now for “ three weeks after mar¬ 
riage:"— 

I have said before, and I cimnot 
now avoid repeating it, that tho gfflie- 
rality (tliere are some noble exceptions, 
hut tho exceptioa jjroves the rule) of 
men are too fond of venting their ill' 
humour on their wives ; no mutter what 
goes wrong, at homo or abroad, the poor 
woman suffers for it •, and, if she appear 
to feel the nnkiiidiiess that is heaped 
upon her, she is immediately taunted 
with sarcasms tliat often lay the founda¬ 
tion of lasting misery. It is difficult to 
say how a female ought to act on such 
occasions ; there is no genoral recipe for 
hap)une.ss, as each person has a Bepat;nte 
estimate; even a sensible man wiyrtmve 
his oochsional fits of ill humour, and, 
with such a one I should rocommend 
the wife to wait i>atiently until the little 
fit is over, then shew him his nnkindness, 
and reason with him ui>ou it, in tho sweet 
placid tone that husbands love. If bn 
be a man of weak and inferior intellect. 
Heaven help tlie lady ! say I, for fools 
love the possession of authority, and 
will tyrannise whenever they ctm—^ 
whenever they dare. Them is a pretti- 
vess in most of women’s fooleries that 
renders them passable;—but male fools! 
Alack and a-well-a-day! I do not, being 
a peace-loving woman, wish to give 
offence, so will not say more on the 
subj«>ct, only litlit to my fair country¬ 
women that, when once married, they are 
so completely in the power of him they 
have token ' for better i'or worse,* that 
they must only msd^ths best of it, 
andT toko for thoir motto, ‘ i bear all 
patiently.’” 

Again, 

“ Gentlemen will get cross when 
travdUng^; the mole sex are jiiHHlly 
wanting in patience. And I mndmber 
toe . that a certain person, a very , dear 
frieipd of mine, was so torment# by a 
gaUpt. llf^;gar-womai), a soit Meg 
MamUoa, in a re4 tattared cloak, wtth 
gi^ed Ipcb and cunning grey 
w])o. ||i||;dr0a8ad him by every andeiiniug;’, 
•pip^-ahe could think of, thH|k}^l£ 
lOBicg'fill patience,’he told 
Very. —!>’ 


We will now give a hint or two on 
“ things in general,” out of Mrs. Hall’s 
book. We begin with a fresh specimen 
of the parenthetical beauty so quizzed 
^in I^aul Clifford: — 

" I know not how it is, but there is a 
species of—must 1 call it co(|uetry . 
(i lip not mean the regular coquetting 
system absolutely taught to a youij^ 
female on her entrance into fashionable 
life, and which, in nine casits out often, 
from ite visible arrangement, is perfectly 
harmless, and not unfreqiiently decidedly 
disgusting) — but ‘a sort of natural 
witchery, bom, 1 may say, with every 
genuine Irisliwoman, and which, in the 
cottages, is particularly fascinating and 
pecnliar.” 

We fully agree with this, as also 
with the following; — 

, *' Sho, like a good girl, did ns sho 

was bid, (which women, by the way, 
seldom do, unless they have a point to 
currj',)’’ See. &c. ■* 

At page 257, Mrs. Hall says, “ I 
plead guilty to dearly loving a bustle! " 
Of course this is a point on which we 
are not competent to enter on a con¬ 
tention with any lady; still, we have a 
right to our opinion, and we beg to 
plead guilty to deeply detesting all 

, bustles. Yet far he it from us to 
presume on holding lerth ov,milli¬ 
nery notions agiunst those ^ of ^ 

Hall. 

’ Of all conceiy^lqj,-hf^^we have 
never formed a 'tTOlfion otany to equal 
that enterkrined by ns on the subject 
of literary .sotVecs, conversaziones, and 
other suchsassethblages of nondescripts 
— at which we need sctircely say wo 
are never so silly as to attend. Mrs. 
Hall, on the contrary, speaks from 
experience H!| 80 , |a least, we are given 
to understai^-“ &d, mark her testi- 

“ ' Itien her exclamations of delight 
were so new, so "curionsw^thing so 
original tp bo met with^'^lllto. at the 
soirees literati. TkilPyou may. 

watch foR mooth without hearing a 
single ihihg worth remembelru|g; iWf 
Kate’s «teinarks were so ,^rew4i, #0 
mixed tsitkj#^mtioa and,ji|^^icity, 
that evefjMKp^^^orth ndirog/ 

Our readers a|_I, dfmbtle8s, 

&e following Bi^nian gem ; ~ 

And I hare lov^' thee,.0<^(|Rnil; and' 

■!i|[Of youSJhf sp«^'thj^'bwaitt ! 
-tobe ' 
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Bortatt, Kke'tby lAibbles, osicArd: ftom 
A boy 

I wAAton’d ,witb thj:,breAkers,— they 
tome'' 

- Were it delight; and if tlio Cresheuing 
'1^ , * 

Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing 
fear. 

For I was ns it were a child of thea,^ 
„;*iA'nd trusted to thy billows for and nenr. 

And laid my hand upon thy mane ns I 
do here,” ' 

This is fine; but we find t^ie same 
senttiment expressed with fer mom 
simplicity, by Mrs. Hall, in a passage 
which we shall extract, as shewing the 
dififerent ways which clever people 
possess of saying one and the same 
thing. 

'* Even in ch^dhood I was devotedly 
nttachod to the sea somewhat aiuphi- 
biohs—fipnd, when 1 dared, of getting 
ofF my shoes and stockings, and dabbling 
in tho fairy pools which the receding 
ocean left in ,the hollow clefts of tiie 
rockf; and fonder still of chasing the 
wates as they rolled along the sloping 
beach. My affection for tnif dangorous 
amusement was so well known, tbattZ * 
was never permitted to go to the strand, 
although it was considerably within a 
mile of our bouse, unattended by an old 
Steady dependent of the family, Nelly 
Farrell by name, who was intrusted with , 
allrthe young folk in the 
*S!3ntry on their sea-side excursions.” 


Noting pDW remains for us but to 
oxpmm oujp gmteful acknowledgments 
to Mj;?. for having written a very 
pleasant. .book, which we hope and 
doubt not will have a prosperous sale. 
If we Have appeared perfectly at our 
ease in this bur first literary meeting 
with Mrs. Hall, she will, of course, 
account for jA by that great and truly 
enviable charm which some ladies 
possess of relieving you from any thing 
like embarrassment the moment you 
come into relation with them. Our 
natural hesitation, and the very, veiy, 
very-modest assurance by which-we 
are distinguished, instantaneously 
melted like (now for a simile) like — 
keJ beneath the beaming beauty of 
that smile, 

»o soft, and warm, and unheheld,*’ 

by which a light of life and gladness 
is shed round the several Halls of 
Sloatie Street. Tlius encouraged, we 
haye done our duty; 

And long, fair lady 1 may thy Sketches 
Of Erin’s ragged, joyous wretches, 

Be donewitli all the tact, that fetches, 
The Bookman’s cash, which he who 
, catches 

Deserves—like the undying dead— 

To shine iu gold and gingerbread ! 




TRUE tpVE. 
^BUKLY FROM THE CREEK.) 


Ne’er call it love, if beauty bright 
With roseate charms thy soul delight, 
, Amd rapture crown thy days; 
IfipHting lips, and eyes of fire, 
.:IWitRs0ul-sijd)4ldag art conspire, 

Say—wbS #|ove delays t 

, 1^’' ' ' 

But if tbe itont of tyicinkled age. 

Dim feitt|nd*withe¥ed lip, eng^ 
ThelHProus flame to toed,; 

If sbrilljl^ toice thy senses ^arm, 

Andtilasp thy bosorh^vrami,. 

3 ^ love,indeed I ' 


11 . F. 
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OZitV^R YOAKE AT HOME. 

' ' 

A WITHYIOBERTSOCTHEY., " 

It may not be, perhaps, generally suspected, tliat we, Oliver yoRKE,are some¬ 
times of a melancholy turn of miucl. Our constant gaiety has probably deceived 
the unsuspecting reaaer. But “the judicious” are not to learn tiiJit too frequently 
the apparently gay are the most really rajl^ncholy. Besides, men of genius are 
always melancholy,—pensiveness and thought are of the same frimily. Grief is 
meditative; and it is not until sor,row, with that potent wand which she wields, 
has stricken the rock of our hearts, that the secret spring of thought and the 
fountain of feeling are unsealed;—then flow out at once that eloquence which, 
according to Milton, charms tine soul—r^that song which charms the sense,—in 
refreshing dews upon the desiring mind,'while panting for Inspiration as the hart 
for the water-brooks—as the people of God in the wilderness of sin, athihst for 
the stream that afterwards flowed from Ilorcb. Genius anticipates the touch of 
sorrow,—or rather, haply, it is bom already with the impression of that touch, 
stamped, as with a signet, on the ittner » an. For his own sin, or his parents’? 
— ratlier for the sake of the final,cause wherefore every man comes into the 
world, even as the rain to fepovate the earth. Of efficient causes wo know, 
with all our prating, nothing:"* we gerceive a series of effects, and here our 
knowledge ends; but to name eitlier as a cause, were about as absurd as to 
call day the cause of night. Yet it would be with regret that we should yield 
our faith in a pre-existent state of being, as set forth by Wordsworth, in his 
sublime Ode on Chililhood ,— that is, in “ the meaning, not the namefor it is 
not in the ordinary interpretation of the words that a reasonable critic can 
suppose tlie great poet to b^HeVe the Platonip pre-existence,—not in the or- 
din^ interpretation of the words may ^philosopher opine that Plato himself 
ever meant or taught it. We, Oliver iokke, understand thiikode; for we— 
start not reader—“have been accustomed to watch (as the eloquent inter¬ 
preter of the Wordsworthian oracle hath it) the flux and reflux of our inmost 
nature—to venture at times into the twilight realms of consciousness, apd to 
feel a deep interest in modes of irmiost being, to which wo know that the 
attributes of time and space Ju-e inapplicable and alien, but*^hidi<fCtvBaB&8L. 
be conveyed save in symbols ,of time and space.” As Plato himself underetefod 
his sublime tenet, so Genius exemplifies and manifests it, in the moods of its me¬ 
lancholy and the benevolence of its' purpose. All its syr^atl»i«s art^'with desola¬ 
tion. Man feels himself a ruin, and in each wreck contemplates an image of 
l)imself;—man feels himself a ruin, and must therefore recognise a standard 
more perfect than himself, of which he himself but a fragment. This more 
perfect standard is an ideal maji, and existing, too, in an equally ideal state of 
oeing. Cogi|itions of bqth, if not developed in every man, are in him in udiom 
the spirit of Genius batli vouchsafed to dwell. Of these finer exemplars of 
humanity it may be well said,— 

" Their birth is but a sleep mtd a fari^rtfog} 
l^e soul that rises their life’s slter, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar; 

Not m entixelorgetfulness, 

And not in otter nakediii^ 

But trailing donds of glonr do^fpiy come 
From,j^od who is their Irome^” 

And here, behdd how both eflkiont and flim c&u^ are for why is 

Genius penisively sad? Imcauseare 

dou<|8 of glqry,”—gloty itself, ekjuas” thereof, tiS-'tlihich 
is “ the hiding’ ratljer tlian the revelation “ of its power:” yet optebythal 
which hides can it be reveale|l(—only in these clou# tan the sew of the 
gloiy be commtuiicated; wep overshadowed by there clouds—oftw how 
** dark with excessive “ most musical, ujsbst melafi#d)liyr”'*'dll, 

as it sees the “ sunshinesig^ for tbe^neinb^ted splendour*" 
-that ft cpdimt stw 

vox« XV,'HO. xix. . 
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( “ The ehadow^ of the sniritual thing;, 

Thnt passing veils the truth.” 

And this is the final cause of its being —that, possessing these ideas of an 
absolute good, of a primitive pulchritude, it may excite in other souls some con¬ 
ception, at least, of the same—if not the^ame in all their reality and power. 

Now we, Ouvra Yobke, by universal suffrage, are acknowledged to be in the 
possession of Genius—very superior Genius. To us belongs 

f. Cl 

” The vision and tlie faculty divine.” 

Wc are not joking, really; but we have it, and we feel it. We have a witness 
and an assurance in our own spirit that so it is with us — a fiiith and confidence 
which, as the vi^wld gave not, so neither can it take away: we therefore know what 
dignity we are of, whfit majesty we inherit, what divinity reigns within us. But 
wher-er is the dignity, the majesty, the divinity, in that by which we are 
apprehended by tlce reading public? — the reading^hlic we say; for of the 
pensive public we should have no fear. To the reading ppblic, then, we may 
nave app«ired but as the Noll Yorke, w’hose mind was bwt awake during the 
Bacchanalian.clamour of a symposiac, while more dwBestic and better men 
were reposing on, the hymeneal pillow ; but we«re. not tjie person which to 
such shallow observers we may seem. Upon 16 extraordinary an occasion as 
the being elected Editor of Reg in a, or npem the anniversary of her birth-day, we 
may engage in wit-comlft.ts, like old Ben Jonson and sweet Will. Shakespeare, 
at the Boar’s Head, in Eastcheap (now, alas ! subverted), with the prime 
spirits of literature, and hnoisten the oigans of eloquence with “ wine which 
maketh glad the heart of manupon .such occasions, we adroit, we may indulge 
in uproarious mirth; but, in general, tliere f!s*none .,]|)rho is more solicitous 
touching the decencies-of life than Oi.i Yorke f indeeo,he would he “ content 

to dwell in then^oiily fcx ever,” if the ©cercise of a could onbj 

purchased by their sajuce. We arc. J-. ouuUi, a domestic man, and never so 
Mppy as when admitted to th® i*uuily hearth. We would not utter a word 
which should call.uo “• upon the fair fiice of maiden modesty, but are 

.Solicitous to be "Rewarded by the smile of virgin beauty: we would touch th(4 
s-tbr yfirtuous heart, we would elevate the confiding mind, tttid 
make humanity v^^tat it ought to be—what it once was or is destined yet to te; 
we would awa|{|h it to recognitions of its Origin, and precognitions of that Other 
world wbicslis|et is. .We have no aim but the good of man, and the exhibition 
—in whatever form, didactic, narrative, critical or philosophic — of moral truth; 
we er^ot evien humorous without that intention. 

it is when a man “ comrauniiis with his own heart and is still,in the 
WipSf of soUtarj' study, that (he character is formed. We nev«r reU«i into our 
libraryJhe world shut out,” as Young has it—without being eonsciods. of 
iinmortm mq^KUions, of .sublime yearnings to be of service to'otir feUow» 
creatures, .(linen it .that our thoughts take a “ pale cast,” aria we are con- 
scipus of Ute conttist hetteeu what we are and what we were rialculated to 
becot^i We try c^melves by a high standard ; for we are in the element of 
mindi’ilW..,surrounded by minds, ■ 

Which, like the elements, 

■>' j fiimish fortih creatiori.' , 

us the youtIi,-^‘the time ' 

" When i^esdnw, grove, and 
The ea|j^,iHad every corrunon'Iiglit, 

^ To US did Seem ■ 
celestial light, 
iTne'gil^il^ theTrethness'die 

“ tibat embers is somctbhtg that didfh live;” at once 

*' 0,m noisy ye^ se^ im^t^'.kt^'.Wing 

to whom we 
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have been already so much indebted), indeed, “ a season of calm wcatlier,” in 
which, 

, ** Thosgh inland far we be, 

Our souls nave sight of that immortal sen 
Which broti^ktsis hither— 

Can in a moment travel thither. 

And see the children sport upon tlie shore. 

And hear the mighty walerv rolling evermore.” 

The dead and the living are then tlie same to us, or rather there is no dead; 
for the sea hath given up all that were in it. The absent are as the present; 
for the mind is present to all, and all lives witli which it communicates. Are 
not Shalicspeare and Milton immortal? , Ben Jonson, learned Chapman, Master 
Webster, and even Master Heywood, are not dead—they shall not die! Spmiser 
yet smiles in eternal youth. In iiue, we arc made certain of Uiis truth of truths, 
that 

*' Books, dreams, sire both a world ; and books, we know. 

Are a substantial world, botn pure and good, 

Round which, with tendrils strdbg as flesli mid blood, 

Our pastime and oui happiness may grow.” 

We have thus a proof, in oppositfon to Oods\ in and the materialists, that 
“mind can subsist without body”—that we cun abstract the spirit from the 
book even in which it is preserved, and hold communion therewith in the purity 
of the idea, without turning the leaf to read it in the le*tter. The Partulise Lost 
no longer comes upon us in parts; but a chaste, unworldly, and unworded 
image of the poem in its integrity*dwells in ihe^dul, like uniUtercd music: tlie 
solemn tragedy of Lear lies upon it like ajgpell; while 

" The gentle lady wedded to the Mooi‘, 

And heavenly Una, with her milk-white lamb,” 


rest in its chamber in calm sliUness and unruffled peape, like glimpses of moon-' 
liglit on a well-remembered portrait, of which ohe faint line is safflcien^tu-sscallB,, 
tlie whole. 

And if the mind may be thus transferred, when living in the body, to other 
matter, such as the paltry papyrus, and from that matter tojinothermiri, which it 
may be destined to regenerate, so that the dead and absent shall be living and 
present to its excited vision—why may not the mind, by some mysterious agency, 
transfer itself likewise from the matter of fhe body, and, annihilating space and 
time, become co-present with anotljer, and converJfe as in a disembodied state? 
Wise men have thought so, we said—and felt as if, with the utterance of this sen¬ 
timent, we had acquired an invisible charm, which gave us the predicated power. 
Thus feeling and thinking, our meiitatioiis irivolunterily wandered ro what had 
beeu written upon tliis pregnant theme by great men^^d,,a5 the last, to what , 
our present poet laureate (whose contributions are aft honour to Regina) has 
indited upon the subject of belief in apparitions. “That shch thinga;;.j)^hould 
be,*'he says, “is probable d priori; and I cannot refuse assent to tnte' itrong 
evidence that such things are, nor to the feommon consentv^hich has prevailed , 
among all people, every where, in all ages — a belief, indeed, is tftaly 
catholic, in die widest acceptation of the We felt, in ,^i^e«|uenee, 

induced to credit that the ghost of Sir Thomas More might with 

Montesinos, smd were eveft vrillin® to believe that the Wtaidi df 
. might appear to an absent fidend. . . * i aN 

Scarcely had this conviction passed through dur tP^en we thioii^lwe 
heard a voice like that whfeh vraSiijittered i» Anliocl®Wm a iushing in the,^— 
and behold, “ a young dragon” seemed to pass before our intellectual 


“ The motion of Ms brazen wings 
‘ Was the deaf had heard ; 
I'be flaShl^^bf his' eyes, that light 
The whicK'ilpdft their inwaid siglit 
The hlCha htid felt, astoundeo/* 
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He, however, soon vanished. It would seem the holy thumb had been again 
administered to him, for the shock of his dej)arture was as if he had 


“ Burst in pieces witli a sound. 

Heard for an htindred leagues around, 
And like a thouiAnd thunders.” 


It was also in the upper air, “ not without special mercy,” that the “ great 
explosion” occurred, else had the librliry of Oliver Yorke “been laid in ruins 
certainly.” 

To whom we were indebted for deliverance from the fangs of this monster 
soon appeared, for the Poet himself entered, as we saw him when last he visited 
liondon — with that fine countenance, of which llie prominent featuie, like a 
hawk's beak, divided two bright grey eyes, keen as a hawk’s. His eyebrows, 
too, i^ere grey—the hair upon his head was grey. The honourable diadem of 
years had crowned him, and a spiritual air of sweetly stem expression breathed 
over his entire physiognomy. 

“ My dear Southey,” we exclaimed, rising to salute him, and foTgetting die 
editorial plural, “ I was with you evjn now in the spirit.” “And,” he replied, 
“ in tlie spirit am I even now with you.’’ 

OLIVER YORKR. 

Well, then, such things may be! Sc was the divine John at Patmos; and 
another apostle, whetlier in the body or out of the body lie could ifbt tell, was 
taken up into the third heaven. The .spirit then, even while the body lives, may 
exist apart, and trauscend, upon occasion, the limits of physical being. How 
much more readily miglit Sir Thomas More have visited you from Hades, where 
the separate spirit is entirely disencumbered afjbodily impediment. 

ROBERT SOVTIIEY* 

And never at a more fitting sea.son could the spirit of tliat .sage statesman 
have visited mortal man. If ever the zeal which he manifested for established 
institutions was wanted, it is needed now. Enthusiasm such as his might yet 
save the vessel of the state. 

OLIVER jrORKE. 

Ye tiifi diedUn vain. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

He died for a cormpt church, 'fhe blood of martyrs avails not, unless it be 
shed for tmth. Iij[o increase by Divine grace is given to a lie, though Paul plant 
and ApoUos water. Jf^it the constitution of England, whicli is now in daiiger, 
is not yet an apostate thing by which cither the souls or bodies of men are 
worsened j on the contrary, it provides, in its present state, for their gradual and 
COTitinual improvement. • 

OLIVER YORKE. 

Yet is ^ the present epoch, with reference to the state, similar to tlukt .in 
vvhich Sir "lubmas More lived, in relation to the dburch ? 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Clearly. There is this coincidence between the times, too—in that tlie king 
was, ^ present be is stated to be, a partisan of the proposed change. 

OIJIVEB YORKE. 


That unoonstitulipnal statement was a' “ weak inveution of the enemy,' 


vOt. 


RoSeRT SOUTHEY. 

“^jacidence was—that, in the EeclesiaiSticial Keformation 

li'disframcbisement, as is now proposed in the poUtkaal. There was 
“l^nce of jul^e ifi Henry’s acts of this kind, and #ey rba^ be 
. . b||em,' 4 jy gdotl reason. I^rge masses had been alienated 

^(Jlifeiitableof the realm, a^ conftamded tivitit the haidoiiialty, 
j|,eommiOB of Church Property. > These masses sbe^d Imve been 
t io dieir original channel, the bequests and donations of such having 
oturJHend Coleridge remarkf, « vitious ab initio in principle, since diey 
iiUhd in the donor an absolute proper^ jn kuid ui^nown to tlie constitution 
he I agi!eewith him in “the nmnb of Henry VHI. 

#01^of and with a sjplendoiuir’which not..ieven the ominous 
(Atodof have cefipsed—had % the will and 
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possessed the power of effecting, what in part he promised and proposed to do 
—if he had availed himself of the wealth and landed masses that had been 
unconstitutipnally alienated from the state— i.e. transferred from the scale of 
heritable lands and revenues, to purcjjiase and win back whatever had been 
alienated from the opposite scale of the nationalty —wronigiulhj alienated; for 
it was a possession in which every free subject in the nation has a living interest, 
a permanent, and likewise a possible personal and reversionary interest!—sacri¬ 
legiously alienated ; for it had been consecrated -rf • Oiv o'ikuu, to the potential 
divinity in every man, which is the ground and condition of his civil existence, 
that without which a man can be neither free nor obliged, and by which alone, 
therefore, he is capable of being a free subject—a citizen." 

OLIVER YORKK. , 

But instead of thus righting the balance on both sides, Homy let the aU^na- 
tion continue and hold good on the one part, while he wrested it from tlie mier. 
In the state, something like this is now threatened. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

It has never been attempted before. However disregardful of their spiritual 
interests, men have never Irefore shewn so much blindness in respect to their 
tt'mporal. But, in fact, never before wrere men so blinded both to one and the 
othc»; and tlie sons of Mammon fall# into the ditch only in consequence of 
having first darkened their mental vision to the light of religious trudi. .“because 
tlieir deeds were evil." 

OLIVER YORKE. « 

Francis Palgrave, in his clever letter containing his plan of “ Conciliatory 
Reform," has accurately stated that, instead of destroying coqiorations, the grand 
aim of a true Reform Bill shouVf be to strengthen and to purify those already 
existing, and to found svn'd establish new for those interests which are the growtli 
of modern times. By this system, the balance might be preserved between all 
parties. 

ROBERT SOT7TIIEY. 

There can be no reason for resisting such a reform as is proposed by tliat 
gentleman—in principle, I mean; for to some of his details o^ectiqps might 
perhaps be urged. Reform is a good thing, whether individual or political, 
so that die word be understood and applied in its right sense; that is, when it 
is really an improvement. No reasonable man would number bims^ among 
those who would resist a better way of doing a thing. Only because it was a 
new one. If such resistance were laudable, then the prejudiced opposers of the 
great discovery of vaccination were the wisest of men. 

. OLIVER YORKE. • 

By the bye, here is a life of Dr. Walker, to whom vaccination was so much 
indebted. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Is it well written ? 


OLIVER VORKE. 

A life so full of interest would make the worst-written book entert^niug. 
Were it ten times as faulty as it is, I would say nothing against it. The wject 
of its publication is one of benevolence—it is for the benefit of the widow of 
that indefatigable, worthy, but eccentric mortal. 

ROBERT SOUTBEY. 

I liave always felt a great interest in die subject of vaccination.' ' 

OLIVER YORKE. .Ml' 

*Youf Tak Paraguay, I recollect, had some^ood dtanzas on the subject. 

ROBERT SOUTBEY.» y ' : 

They are dm opening lines— 

“ Jeaner! for ever shall thy honoured name 
Among die children of mankind be bleat. 

Who by diy akiU hast taught us how to tame 
One dire lam P^at 

‘ ' Which Africa to aMntrge the Weat, 

"-K, if ft* hwr sable brood, 

:'i ■' A,i^';if!mnjf'''fm.i^*e«Mwlesdyoppresh'’-^^^ 

*' most feas^ul malady aabdned, . 

W^ive a poet’s prewb—ft Iwher’a gratitude. 
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" Fair promise be this triumph of an age. 

When man, with vain desires no longer blind. 

And wise, though late, his only war shall wag^ 

Against the miseries which afflict mankind ; 

Striving with virtuous he&rt and strenuous mind. 

Till evil from the earth shall pass away. 

Lo, this his glorious d^tiny assigned 1 
For that blest consufflraation let us pray, 

And trust in fervent faith, and labour as we may.” 

OLiVEii youke. 

You are a believer in the progressive improvement of human nature. 

ROBERT SOUTUEV. 

Jjt is the creed of a respected friend of mine—a principle which be adopts 
os a^iiding light in his historical researches, and I would fain believe it true. 

OI.IVKR YORKE. 

What think you, then, of the poetry of modem times ? Is it bettor than tlrat 
of die olden? It is a common belief that the art and practice of poetry vras 
perfect from the first, and is incapable of improvement. Science, it is said, 
is capable of progression, and may “ increase more and more to die perfect day 
but Art commenced in its meridian, and.can only afterwards decline. Injjnjof 
and illustration of diis,. so far as it respects poetry, we are referred to the curliest 
writers of every country. Who shall be declared equal to Homer, to .dilschylus, 
to Shakespeare, to Dante ? Truly, we have fallen upon a race of little men ; 
and, unhappily for us, Nature has invariably cYbaustecl her strength at one 
tremendous throe, in die production of her e^liest, and therefore, it would seem 
to follow, of her greatest poets... ', 

I « 0 .- ROBERT SOUTHEY. , 

But it.happens, unfortunately for the supporters of this opinion, that the 
earliest poets with wbiim wc are acquainted could not have been the first that 
existed. Whether of Orpheus any works are extant, has been questioned by die 
learned; and, therefore, we cannot say with certainty how inferior or superior 
his pro<|yctiojjs were to Homer’s; ancf Hesiod, if not his contemporary, was 
" sumy not Iiis equal. With all our reverence for Chaucer, we must be permitted 
to hold, that the poems of Spenser and Shakespeare were advances in die art 
and prM t ice of poetical composition; and it will scarcely be denied that 
Shakes^are’s plays are improvements on “ The Four P’s ” of John Heywood 
and ** Gammer Gurton’s needle,” or the mysteries and momlities in which our 
dramatic literature had its origin. Yet, on the other hand, it may he contended 
that the improvement so msde by diem and by their successes wa? in great part 
rather in the mechanism of poetiy—the versification and language — than in 
the pbeticApirit, of which they weie the manifesting instruments, and formal 
exponents jP 

V OLIVER YORKE. , t 

You might take higher ground, l^arlow’s genius was of an order, that ipay 
worthily entitle'him*to be compared with his greater successor—'^iiaiteapyare. 
Of llptlow, Michael Drayton thus writes: , 

" Marlow, bathed in Thespian su^gs. 

Had in hhn. those brove sublunary things ' 

. Ihat vow first pmts had} hi^ raptitresvrera ''' 

All.aur iimd fire, which msde hIS v^es ctelsr: ' 

Fdr that fine ioadneas still did he rataih,' ' : 



Which Ing^lfiy sbotdd possess a itoet”* brain.*l - 

|.„|Nja3se. is the author 

and JEmeeM II. ; Imt he m^.yiel(l,tl|i^ palm to i 







iww'.'iofpmoh,' mbm 

tha stoiy, and tnoie especially mte: 


i JHusIt^^ilteolied, 

‘ Its impriitp^;|ottt(dfiamadom 
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nOBERT SOI^THEY. 

The earliest specimens of poetical composition extant are to be found in the 
books of Moses. One of the first poetical passages,' if we except the account 
of the Creation and the Deluge, is .Jacob’s last blessing of his sons, imme¬ 
diately after which “ he gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded up tlic 
ghost, and was gathered unto his people.’' Poets have claimed the title of Vaten; 
and it would seem ^lat one of the earliest fxjetical compositions was a prophecy. 
Sublime as these updoubtedly are, tliey are occasional and brief; their flight is 
elevated, but it is not prolonged. Then, and for a considerable period after 
poetry was of a lyrical and pastoral cast. The epic and the dramatic kinds were 
of a later age, and clearly grew Out of the preceding species. The former were 
but as experiments of the faculty; the.latter, the full development, after it 
had gained confidence by repeated attempts, and circunistances had e^ved 
its energies. The mind requires a concurrence of external accidents, in m'der 
to manifest itself in any particular mode of action or being. Certain occasions 
must co-operate with the intelligent cause, in order to the production of any 
great and satisfactory result. 

OLIVER YORKE. 

The manner in which tragedy in Greece originated is a fact which, in all its 
bearings, tells for your view of the question at issue. The ancient drama was an 
augmentation of the ancient lyric, and was further imprqved upon by Sophocles 
and Euripides. Hence it is probable that, at the beginning, the kinds of poetry 
were few, and the degree of excellence comparatively, inferior. In process of 
time they were cultivated to the highest degree of refinement of which they were 
capable, and then gave birtli to a/nore elevated or extended species. This is a 
very natural process, and indeed analogous to the processes of Nature herself. 
By what a nicely graduated scale the inanimate rises into the anima^—what 
fine distinctions separate the vegetable from the animal, the animal from the 
human, and, may I add, the human from the superior natums 1 It is interesting 
to the philosopher to trace tlie lines of demarcation by which'the ranks of creation 
are no less united than distinguished ; and scarcely less interesting to the critic 
would it be to ascertain by what deticate shades the various_j)roductions of 
literature were differenced and connected. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Nevertheless, be it never forgotten that poetry is dependent on Genius, and 
derived from Nature; and it is equally clear that Genius cannot be"Wcreased 
any more than it can be acquired, and that Nature is always the same. But 
Nature appears not to* our perceptions as it is in itself, but according to Uie 
peculiar powers and acquisitions of our uuderstandipg. It is the recipient that 
aetemines the form and quality of what it receives; the given fakes the fashion 
of its mechanism and, the measure of its capacity. And Geniqs, though it 
cannot be made more or less, stronger or weaker, y|^t.„caii be aii^ted by Art, 
and gain facility by practice. And what is this Art by which it is assisted ?— 
the product or preceding genius I Urns it is that Art may be progressive 

vvhile Genius is stationary; for every man of genius who would rise, above 
his fellows, should start from tlie point at which his predecessor ,;|!«,as€d. 
But to do this, it is I’equisite for hiui to know what has.b^n already done-— 
to practise the art well, it is necessaiy tliat he be perfectly acquainted with the 
science. Our forefathers had only to obeyitheir impulses, to act upon their 
tinmediue inspirations—but wC; must seek^ for models and^ examples to fostmcl 
or det», before we suffer our hearts to speak and our spirits to nave 
We reduce. wWtever they have done to rulps,« knd anajyse the prinelj^es on 
which they , unconsciously pioceeded. These rales and principles had their 


which t^y. unconsciously pioceeded. These rates and pnnciples had their 
, ’In, natiiie; but it was uniustracted Nat^, maiing her fiiM eiffi^rts, 

sto foulteted frdih immaturity of strangtb or want of facility— 
.'flhetia a ruderi^ her touch, and mi infirmity in . her purposCfi Hut 

jam bfanph of art shall arrive at the dignity of a science, it is.cl^r 
,iliai'iup fo’tmt 'period it mqst have advanced in excellence, and from i^t 
n ^ of grea^' improvement riian liad ever been made tlierem 

y OXIVER VORKE. . t.v '■ ' ■i"' 

', ■' 'fbe,^^fi8^rpoefs of antiquity were Uained by a sadiueus 
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study of preceding models, which, tliough lost to us, were yet, most likely, of 
considerable merit. Tn fact, there is no reason to suppose that thw did not 
possess all tiio learning with which their times could su^ly them. The poems 
of Ilotaer abound with as much knowledge and science as we <^uld reasonably 
ex[>ect to find in that early age. It is , a doubt whether our own Shakespeare 
was so unlearned as some of our coilimentators have too liastily concluded. 
While with respect to the untaught ^crats of the present da^their education was 
not only imperfect in degree, but defective in kind, and tw^r relative situation 
in society miserably inferior to that of their classical predecessors. They wanted 
equal means, and therefore cannot be reasonably expected to produce results 
Gcpially magnificent. It is a mistaken notion that Art jirecludes the exertion of 
Genius, and that tl^e latter must be less original in proportion as it is better 
info|Died. Tlie converse of the proposition is much more true; for knowledge 
i.s pwer, under whatever condition, and a generous lot in life is not a little 
conducive to tlie free exercise of fency. Juvenal has a fine passage to tills efl'ect, 
which lias been as finely imitated by Spenser. 

ROBERT SOUTUEV. 

Aristotle was the first who endeavoured to reduce poetry to rule and principle; 
but his work, unfortunately, was deficient of plan and regularity; it, besides, 
was grounded in a great degree on the accidents of the poetic art, rather than on 
its essential elements. JProperly Understood, however, it constitutes a canon of 
criticism to which much deference ought to be paid, and which every poet would 
do well in consulting. That the tendency of such a canon, though imperfect and 
defective, is of great advantage to succeeding writers, is demonstrated by the fact, 
that it enabled many who liad not a spark of poetic vigour in their whole 
constitution to construct works of taste lifeteiss, indeed, and only fit for the 
dissectiQg-Foom of criticism, but yet faultless in executiem, and as correct as they 
were dull. 


OLIVER YORKE. 

You may well say enabled many to do this; for, without the assistance of tliis 
critical code," their powers would have been inadequate to any exertion of the 
kind. Had itj^een properly apprehended, it would have been of equal advantage 
to ^en of genius tliemselves. 

ROBERT SOrTHEY. 

It does not appear that it was other than lieneficial to the writers of 
Greece'ffid Rome: but the best things are subject to abuse, and sometimes, 
unhappily, are the most apt “ to decline to their confounding contraries.” Tlie 
poets of France surrendered too implicitly the prerogatives of the poetical art to 
a critical usurpation. They overlooked the important fact, that the critic was 
subsequent to the poet, and that the laws of criticism were derived from the 
productions^iQf poetry, and were merely regulative, and not constitutive. Hence 
they erronM^sly eusl«tyisd themselves to the dicta of criticism, instead of 
melely directmg tlieir ^ movements by its guiding light, which need not be 
less free because better disciplined. Tliis spirit of servile subjection was, more¬ 
over, ^ually without discrimination as independence. It made no allowanfce 
for the diflference of time or place, mid failed to take advantage of the facilities 
of modem invention. It did not attempt to improve upon what had gone 
l^fore-—it did not look upon it as a starting-post for a nobler goad, but as die 
Ibnits of the rac^oufih—-nqi as un incentiy.e for further endeavour, but as the 
Itrd which it was ushecessby to surj^iss. Instead of being a motive ^ 
IjMpertion, it was adopted as a reason why Art should remmtt Stationaty. 
, however, had re-esserted the privilem of Genius, and ult^ately 
vtho wefe cdUtented, like die critics of old, to be cobcldded bj the 
uetice 2if thO’lpoet, instead of imposing upon him the obsemmee of 
, were forai^ to the scope and subject of nls vmrk. Ibtm, not only 
^ but of enddsm, enlaig'ed—fer the lUws of the 
ttt mOt' not Violated, Ufisonie have erroneously supposed, but ekiended 
Mi. Uh poo. k am da, laV^ to ^ <m tha 

, of .libet^ of thouj^t, manner, and inyetUioU, which they can rmisomdily 
^^1 if .they do not abuse it into Uceuse—and ih ihe works Of our 
. ^ 0“^ction Of sde^fec jpriudiUles which, prhparly.applied, not 

*»lc|oiptod| aUbm rules equally couduonm m the ^ 
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as of Taste; while the facility of execution obtained on every hand in the mere 
mechanism of the versil, and the tone and colouring of the diction, if fatal to 
some by the ease with ^hlch it enables them to “ monster'Uieif nothings ” will) 
fluency and ^ce, is beneficial to th^ true poet, as contributing to rapidity of 
composition, freedom of stylej; and fulrless of sentiment—increasing the plea¬ 
surable emotion wiUi which he writes, and tlie reader peruses. 

, ' OLIVen V^EKE. 

The facility of er^ution has iMeed been*fatal to some. There is a class of 
writers who know hothittg of tlie science of poetry, and whoso art has no 
foundation in natural genius or a spirit of operation, and yet they set up for 
poets ; an error which cannot hut aflect their personal character, whatever in¬ 
fluence it may have on their prospects. Here, for instance, is a voiuino called 
Portraits of the Dead, by one II. t'. Deakiii, pretty well known as an aiirmal- 
arian, wherein the mechanical part of poetry is so well preserved, that #any 
would be deceived into tlie belief that the book was a collection of at least elegant 
verses — yet we meet with nothing hut words—words—words—utterly witli- 
out meaning, put together iu some fashion after Raymond Snlly's plan. Tlie 
writer, too, (such is his conceit!) affects metrical license, and gives us such 
lines as— 

!)» 

" Loft deepest rapture on thd soul., Nature.”—^1*. 49. 

Tliis is, in fact, his favourite license; c. g. 

“ With their nobility of light, planSts.”—P. .51. 

“ Beside some babblip’g brook reclined, flinging,”—F. 52. 

“ And drew with her minutest spell incense.”—^P. 63. 

” That float at dewfall in visions dream5?.”—P. 58'. 


EOBEET SOUTHEY. 

Enough, enough! In my time the dews of nature have once more fallen 
upon the plains of Parnassus as they did in the Elizabethan ^agfo tp Another 
artificial period must for a while succeed, as one followed those days of the out- 
{Eiuring of the Spirit of Song; but it will not last. Science has been frequently 
retarded in the search after truth,—and so with poetry has many 
come over the spirit of her dream.” We are not, however, to conclude hastily, 
because, at any given ^period, art, cither altogeflier or in any of its branches, 
retrograded, that therefore a station has been attained beyond which it is im> 
possujle to proceed. It seems to be a natural cofisequence tiiat the poetry of 
thought should be succeeded by the poetry of words, and that for a time the 
elegance of the diction should be to some writers an object of moi^ importance 
than the cjuality of the ideas. Such writers are merely imitators; they depend 
not on their own perceptions or feelings, but look at Nature through the spectacles 
of hooks, and regulate their expressions not by their emotions, but by example 
and fashion. Not seldom they use the language of passion, whenuo passion is 
felt; and the diction proper for the representation or the sublime and beautiful 
iu thoi^lit and thing, when neither had been present to their imagination—which, 
in ftuct, teemed with neither, for their work is pierely a wiq^ oftfae understanding, 
,tl»at, referring chiefly to a system of verbosity* deals almost exclusively in coHo> 
cations of phrase. They are governed in every thing by authority j ai^di their 
produetiotra are for the most part composed of cmitos from the piodumons of 
pi^ecdisbnt, both in style and subject. Wliat have you there ? 

OniVEE YOBkE. • « _ 

A emulll volume, by Mrs. Moody— ‘JEnthmiaso^, <md other'‘TtK^. They 
miratiing^ ^ling, and piety: the language has a rough vigour, too. 

. 1^1^. ^ms to disapprove of eothusiasm, even v^le celebrates its 

lltore is some censure of Martin’s boldhtei^. 

aOBEXY aoUTHEY. 

i a man ^ genius. What does she say ? 

’ ' eiUVEJt TOBK£. 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY, 

Behold the man, who to the poet’s fire 
Unites the painter’s fascinating art; 

His touch embodies all that fancy brings 
To charm the mental vision, and. he dives 
Into the rich and shadowy world of tliought, 

Soars up to heaven, or^plungesjiown to hell. 

In search of forms t6 mortal eyw unknown, ■ ® 

To animate the canvass. His bold eye < 
C'on&oiits the king of terrors. Through tlie gates 
Of tliat dark prison-house of n'o and dread 
Hails the infernal monarch on his throne, 

Crowned with Ambition’s diadem of fire. 
Unsatisfied witlt nil that Kature gives 
To charm the wandering heart and roving eye, 

He would portray Omnipotence. Kash man ! 
Benson revolting shudders at the act. 

God is a Spirit, witliout form or parts ; 

And canst thou, froft a human model, trace 
The awful graiideur of creation’s King 1 
Nature supplies thee with no perfect draught 
Of human beauty in its siuless state. 

Man bears upon bfC brow the curse of guilt, 

Tho shadow of mortality, that marks. 

E'en in the sunny season of his youth. 

The melancholy sentence of decay. 

Is it from such the painter would depict 
Tlie vision of Jqhovah 1 niwi frorfijeyes 
Dimmed with the tears of passion, wo, and pain. 
Seek to portray the dread, all-seeing eye, 

Which at a momentary glance can read 
The iiimoBt secrets of all hearts, and pierce 
The dark and fathomless abyss of night 1” 


■ OLIVER YORKE. 

In diis passage there is much needless depreciation of that image of his 
maker, man. But let that pass, ^e passage seems to refer to such instances 
as Creation of Light. So fond is the painter of the subject, that he has 

given it twice—once in his illustrations of Milton, and now again in his illus¬ 
trations of the Bible. lie says of it, in his prospectus tu the latter work, That 
act of the Creator, so simply and sublimely described in the bri^ sentence, 
* Let there be^jf^ht, and therfi was light,’ will be among tliose to be first attmpted; 
for the a|tisti^i%;not, dfraid—as some of his works may possibly evince-—to 
grai^e with ^imculttes of this description, especially believii^ as he does, tliat 
peo{ue of b^te vyill m<^re disposeu to pataon a boldness of this kind than 
tliey be inelined^to.tolerate a spirit of timidity, diat creeps along in the 
safe and wtlLb^ten common patli.” 

-■ <(*' '* ¥' ''ROBERT SOUTilBY. , ■ ■ ■ 

k was loritfidden to the to make an image of the ilnvistble God; 


' /Birtthe pro^etsM 
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tion splendid. The principal figure is borrowed, but the excellent disposition of 
the light and shade, from which it derives so much of its effect, is original. 

BOBEET SOUTflKV. 

Many wiirconsider such an impersonation blasphemous. 

OI.IVEB KOBKE. 

Ay, such shallow reasoners as Lord Byron proved himself to be, in his contro¬ 
versy with Bowles.. Whether tfie person God be represented in a visible hu¬ 
manity, or his name,^audibly pronounced, the idea is equally embodied. It was 
a feeling of this which induced the Jew to stand in awe of that Being whom lie 
worshipped, and of that incommunicable Name for which his reverence was so 
profound tlmt he feared to pronounce it. The Word might inhabit in the heart 
and the mind, in hidden sanctity, but to embody it in a sound was profanation. 
Yet, when celebrating the dispensations of Providence, thew psalmists and pro- 

f diets dared to pronounce it with emphatic repetition. By lips touched with 
ivc coal from the sacred altar it might be freely uttered. So, when a poet or 
painter, of sufficient powers, applies his genius to the illustration of sacred sub¬ 
jects, he is entitled to all the resources of his art, and to every aid, w'hether ima¬ 
ginative or even fantastic. Genius is not to%e restricted within ordinary limits; 
of itself it is no profane gift, but is as holy as the mind of man must always feel 
itself to be in its aspirations after ideal excellence. 

ROBEBT^SODTHEY. 

I aril afraid that, argue as we may, in this country tliere will be a Protestant 
feeling against us. 

OLIVER YORKE. * 

A bigotted feeling, rather. I know, in deference thereto, tliat you, sir, have 
been prevented, as a great poeS'»from drinking at “ Siloa's brook," rather tlian 
of the springs in the Arabian deSerts, o? the waterii of the Ganges. This prejudice 
has been so strong, that the arts ai-c only just commencing progress in this 
country. Sculpture even yet seems to meet wiUi little encoumgement. I have 
visited some euiibitions of that kind lately—MacdonahPs rooms have been uni- 
fbnnW empty. To iiim it is no matter, perhaps, as he is in full employment. 
Mr. Peter Hollins, also, has to complain of similar neglect. He is a young man, 
and deserves encouragement: his colossal group of the Murd^&fiiiJhe Inno¬ 
cents is magnificent. I thought the face of the ruffian too fierce—but he has 
met with oppositton from the mother in the execution of his damnable errand, 
and is irrita^ into the expression of more mind than would otherwise, iva^e been 
proper to such a character. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

You have in your liand Williams’s Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence^ which 
Campbell should have written. * 

OLIVER YORKE. ^ 

Yes} I was about to shew you a passage of the biographerthe,subject 
of whidi we have been discoursing. He is speaking of Mr. liV^t’s picture of 
the Descent of the Spirit upon Jesus., After (quoting from Pasq^m, to the 
efifect that “it must be extremely painful to the wise to behold th&.i5pirit of God 
portrayed as a dqve, and even God Mmself occasionally as aqimbs^i^ old man; 
there beibfiii pditt which morals c^not approach^^uf in glimmering thought— 
it is that whi^ borders upon an intellectualrimage of the universal SpirUy the 
Mind qf the Wnivertei who, in the. motions of 4M|^tilo fiuid. suited m die 
visual oigmi, Ulumiaates the'world, wim UvAsSia 

*tiie ptui^ of Bhture/Whe proceeds himsw^ust.^ Criticism so eKoel^t,. ahd 
icSbsOrmtidassousefhL must nm, bowiever, be conveyed entirdyat .i^e<e]{pm$e of 
Bfr.'Wilbit, Ibr tbey apply in a great even tim tiig^tiin^t^ . it 

hie diffkmlt to shew equal profri^onu in the mo^ celehiftted' 
of ihh gmtttestOrdsts; and the of GOtlUC; supen^donsand hi li^ h e ip ii ij ei idoiain' 
havm^^Misedjva ndi|eota: cannot he too 

(Oise htdfw ^ paintii]^ from the fHd l^ewTestament by die meat 

oe|;ht4Q''be4mtnM)!^ fiiir^th 

''!|ee^'$€hi^i^'''adtdt''a8'aU'dr 'the 'iafitht Chiriet.af, 
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journeyman mechanic, ib marking the floor—gross and crassid must be the 
Christian spectator, 'whosi* love of art is not waived in offence at the impiety. 
Such instances arc inmimeriible; but oven these are not so offensive as the per¬ 
petual attempts to embody iu sensible objects tlie abstractions of philosophy, or 
the warm and impassioned motaphort of the Jkst. We rise, howevei, to a 
climax where scenes of blood, of slaughter, and of individual sufferings undei 
cnielty are culled from tlie Sciiptures, to be represented upon the canvass, 
llowever sublime the art or exalreu the specimen of it, that picture is dearly 
purchased which di*grades a moral sentiment or weakens a social sympalliy, by 
iimdiarismtc the mind to scenes of blood, or by representing cruelty under any 
circuinstiiices of palliation. He who panits such subjects as the Murder of the 
Innocents, oi St. John's reeking head in a dish, ought to be consigned to the 
office of decoratiiig the walls of a slaughter-house.” 

nORFKI soniiiEY. 

Tlie style of that passage is very bad. 

OIIVEB YORKE. 

It IS. 

BOffhRT SOCTIIFY. * 

If an opinion be expressed by such a writer, you may be sure it is a vulgar 
one, and should thcieforc presume it to be erroneous. 

OI ivpR*ionKn. 

SirThomas Lawrenfe deserved a better biographer, if it were only that^ie wrote 
verses, though they are of the school which Aikin took undei his especial patron¬ 
age. liy the bye, you Rave given us an edition of the poets, ending where his 
collection began. 

ROIIERT SOTJTiflW. 

I have endeavoured to l^d the public tdstc back to the well-4icads of 
poesy. 

or tvrn yorke. 

T wish your plan had permitted the introduction of such authors as Herrick, 
Sydney, Suekbng, C’rashaw, Tlalegh, Lylly, and the poems of Shakespeare. 

BOOrRT SOtlTIIVY. 

IlenifI-nKrtainly should, ai any rate, liave omitted, as a coarse and sensual 
writer. 

OLIVER YORKE. 

YA.sJ»e wrote some such thmgs; but how many has he of a fine and clear 
lync rein! Here is one. 


" lOa'IUBlC, TO BECALM HIS TEVEB. 

“ Cham me asleep, and melt me so 
With thy delicious njunbers; 
That, being ravished, henci' I go 
Away in easy alumbers! 

Ease my sick head. 

And wake my bed, 

'Fhou power that oanst sever 
From me this ill; 

IBL And nuioUy still, 
m f Thditoh thou not kill. 

My fever I 


Thou sVeefly oanst eonirett tike same, 
Front a oonsandug fire, 

Into a genUe-Uking fioms; 

And make it thna expire. 

Then tfeke me weep 
My psms asleep, 

A^d give me such reposes. 

That T, poor 1, 

May think thereby, 

I live and die 
'Mongst roses. 
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Fall on me like a siUnt dem. 

Or like tliose maiden showers, 

Which, by the peep of day, do strew 
A baptism o’er the flowers. 

Melt, melt nur pains. 

With thy son strains. 

That, having ease me given, 

Witli full delight 

I leave iiiis light. 

And take my flight 
For heaven.” 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Yes, many-such graceful things he has; but most even <>f his very best are 
framed for the excitement and tlie indulgence of a propensity to which it has 
l>een my life-long pride that I have administered no food. In these days of 
versifying, 1 have directed the essayist where he may find examples of style and 
matter fur thought. 

OLIVER yopiRe. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was one of those versiflers who anticipated the ago of 
which you have written in your Colloquies, when you say, “ More picture.s will 
be painted, but fewer exhibited . . moros poetry written, but less published . . 
and in both arts, talents which might else have been canied to an overstocked 
and unprofitable market, will be cultivated for their own sakes and for the grati¬ 
fication of private circles, becoming thus a source o? sure enjoyment, and, 
indirectly, of moral good.” 

ROnCRT SOUTHEY. 

Yes, Lawrence cultivated verse-making for its own sake. He was an amiable 
—very amiable man;—he was a gentleman. His correspondence is very 
pleasing, and what he says of the Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold is 
'touching. He had a feeling heart—1 can speak of his manner, for 1 sate to him 
for my portrait. 

OLIVER TORKE. 

He was not happy in that work, -- ■» 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

He said my countenance was peculiar—1 suppose it is, for as I told friend 
Allan in his Annivermry, artists had been any thing but successful iii 
it to the canvass. 

OLIVER YORKE. 

I think I see that portrait now, as when I stood before it in Sir Robert Peel’s 
gallery-— * • 

No sooner had we, Oliver Yorke, said this, than we ceased to be at liome 
and were in the place mentioned ji'standing before that portrait. There we gazed 
and gazed, and looked for the poet laureate—but we saw liim no more. 

Yes—he had gone—the illusion had ^langed. We shook our fine form as 
if we would get rid of a supernatural impression. With much difticuity wc 
brought our mind back to our library again—with presentation copies of the latest 
publications on the table. There was tlie Legal Obser^r —a weekly publica¬ 
tion supported by the lawyers. Literature may hope, fQir extension, when 

an elegant brochure like this is found circuli^g sm^ quarters. A greater 
spicing of literary ma^r, however,»would: make it more u.s(Bful even for, the 
class intended. There was Condmfs good book: tliis wre say^ 

though the author has written some^illrnaturedT mings of us—^but we can 
aflford to be mamanimous. Hi$<eJlloderri Troedkr is woirii a ll^the lib raries 
tdien togedter; &se latter, indeed^, ate htit raeie booksellers’ jobsJ^STWflch the 
sboner an end is put the better,, both for autlfors and readers. The View o/', 

, SSeyptf in "'the Edisdmr^h Cabinet Librui% however, is well worth 5s. There 
• was Mbir’s Am^t Mtttory of ilfc<i»eihe~a'usefnliand well-written book j and 
Croker’s Killarmy Legends^ which are delightful. Upon these two latter 
works, we were about to pmpetrate a review, but found it impossible to sit^^wn , 
to dm task, as we could not help r^foptw® upon the singular colloquy iu wbto, 
ym had been engaged. It was now clear that the apparition and die 
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were e^tty t!^, advice (if jl «aeative tnind-r^n 

And what else i# that we behold ? What we ,|)eroeive out an tfrroi^t 
in, and perhaps.by, our sensations—is but, in feet, a series of seusatiohs, llie 
substantial cause whence they proceed is only ^inatter of Faith# Hie Mind of 
man, with^this sublime faculty of Faith, is the centre of all the being which it 
Si^rehen^ Without it creation were a universal blank—or, ratKef, not even 
a olank, but an inconoeivable nothing; the, moon and stars were |n the flat sea 
sunk—if the flat sea might be:tthe glorious sun Were dethroned from the 
magnificent heavens, and the heavens themselves, with all their earths, were 
not. 

What a glorious triWh have we just uttered 1 and how, like all great truths, 
has it been neglected':^not by the vulgar only, but by the wise among men. 
It has been neglecte^, ive say —but is neglected nq longer. Mind has, by its 
own native energy, won for itself its proper statbn in the affairs of the mcternal 
world, l^ot only has it given laws to Nature, but it is npw exerting supreme 
dominion *' over the great Hearj of Society. The Spirit of the Age is of its oeget- 
ting—the March oflntellect w but its goings-fortb. The Age oflleason long ijgo 
commenced: in its infency,^.'|nr the mere novelty of its appearance, it startled 
the slate ^from its proprieiyF Then came its nonlige—the period between 
puberty and manhood, during which:.its character was^felt to. be. doubtful, as at 
such season character always is. But’ihe fix^d. time awaited it—‘‘Uie inevitable 
yearsadvanced—andlo! its manhood appeared in the appropriate attributes 
of resolution— 

' “ That column of true majesty in man!” 

Such is the attitude which it has now asMi«i£id—the free daring of its mien is 
not ^ be cowed. Itfwakes, glorious in its stnengtb, as the sun when he rises 
like a giant rejoicing to run his course. But shall its setting come also at last ? 
Nay, what Has mind tO do with rising and se^tihg, or witli day and night? 
Chance and change approach not the pure elera^t which it iahabiteth. Of all 
these things and accidents it is the fountain and the source, and “ Circumstance, 
jdiat unspiritual god,'Vis but the meatiirc pf its diviner power. Time is but the 
motion qj’ ^ its^ oughts. and sp^cc only'thiig intuition of its feelings. Let but its 
flat be uttered, and the uni^i^rse sliall shake to ils foundations—or a New World 
start from the ruins ofHhe Old. ’ 'I’ 
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The Literary^Gazette, the Court Journal, tlte Spectator, and Regina. 

1. In the Iberafv Oazette of the 30th of July Jest, out wmrO^y publbher ipread forth en edv^w- 
ment of • tmm wide, dei^taig our verioui mrarns, and adducing the teaUmony of lome five huii|^ 
of-the beat jniblic iniitructdrs In oue favour. Iif-one of theM—a voice ftom ^ny Aherd^^^ 
were some casual remarks upon the manifold sins of the LMerary Caaette, which called forth the fol* 
lowing indignant remonstrance from that worthy print: — _ , 

" While the falsehood and scurrility of low periodicals respecting the LUerary Gaz^ are confined 
to their own small spheres, we leave them to the obscure contempt which alone they have the power 
to provoke! but having admitt^ into our pages to-day (in the way of busing) an_advertisement 
whiidi will fihus afford to such abuse a publicity otherwise unattainable, we deem it right to accom¬ 
pany It wlfii a few words of remark. Belonging to that class of the press which finds it easier to strug¬ 
gle into a narrow and ephemeral notoriety by the shameful means of .slander and personalities, than to 

I (refer a wide-spread and permanent claim to the public regard by meritorious effiwts in the cause of 
Iterature and improvement, we might weli leave the Magaaine in question, and the impudent lies it 
has intruded into our own columns, to the degradation earned by the one, and the speedy oblivion 
which is Buie to overtake the other. But we will publicly tell the piopantor of these attacks upon 
us (which he knows to be utterly false, and which are rendered persoiw oy a preceding part of the 
advertlsment), that the individual who can so readily violate the least burdensome, though not the 
least imperative of human virtues, gratitude to a benefactor, is not the best calculated to inform or 
benefit mankind as the editor of a periodical work; but his vocation, like that of his fellows, is not to 
promote any giKxl or useful purpose. Entitled, as we feel we are, to the general confidence, and re¬ 
warded by a circulation far beyond any literary journal that ever was publimed, we shall continue to 
despise the base detractions of unsuccessful envy.” 


gutde-post or index to the advertisement, and extolled the trick as something exceedingly ingentous. 
All we can say is, that we editorially have nothing to do with such things: and on consulting Fraser, 
he merely shrugs his shoulders and faugh*. If he liave, according to the suggestion of the ** very body 
of the Abw, Its form and pressure.” tipj^ Jenlan, it is a matter wholly out of our province. 

But if we come from the design Of the paragraph, whether friHidly or unfriendly, to its contents, we 
must ask who the deuce is it Jentam idlodes to, when he talks of gratitude being due to him f We, 
Oliver Vorke, owe him none; and upot) looking through the list of persons who, justly or unjustly, 
are considered to be competitors of ours, we find several to whom Jerdan has many, many reasons to 
be grateful —not one who owes him any fovout. ^e therefore purge ourselves of the accusation of 
ingratitude altogether. 

As he has favoured us with a criticism on our labours, we may be tempted to return the compliment. 
But we have not time at present to review him as he ought to be reviewed, and we shall let him idone 
until October; giving him l^ve, in the mean time, as he has puffed in the past month Blackwfxid’t 
mod Baldwin'* Magazine*, contrary to hi* ruUs (poor fellow t) to panegyrise Tom Campbell’s and the 
Rambler’s in the present. It is a neat trade. 

If. Not opiy Jerdan, bpt Jerdan’s great rival, luis Btt%pked us. We find the following in the Court 
Journal of the 6th ult. * 

Individual havjpg, in the IgstVIvimber of Feasbh’6*Magasinb, indulged in sundry imperti¬ 
nent allusions to the mppoeed editor of the Court Journal, we transmitted, thniugh his publisher, a 
note to him (his name having been refused to us), requesting him to rectify his mistske. He has taken 
BO notice of that communication, and his publisher, although he exprmsed his regret for the mis¬ 
statement, has positively refused to assign any reason for the delay on the part or ihe writer. We, 
therefore, take this mode'df telling the contemptible author of the very contemptible article in ques¬ 
tion, that In his statement regarding the editor of the Court Journal, he has been guilty of wilful and 
deHIterate falsehtxid. No one edn read his IbcuWattori without perceiving that his intellect is of the 
lowest cast. We beg to add, that his spirit and his honesty arc on a level with hts intellect.” 

Thb' a ngry not ice relates to a passage in our last Number, which we subjoin i—“That happy 
jonmal (ihnMte Journal) has Its columns now superintended by the delectable taste and profound 
acwnen'ofCafonef Bell, well known and appreciated in IKUnburgh, and more especially by our friend 
the sbepherd.” We understand that Hog^s " cocnal” is not a Mr. Bell, but a Mr. Browne; there ia 
thereforea mistake; which we hasten to rectify; Hogg’s <*comaI’^ is not the edltor'Of the Court Journo/v 
w e aoolQglse . accordingly; but whether tiie apology ought to be made to Mr. Bell for confounding 
hkiHpMnHr. Browne, or to Mr. Brownp for confounding him with Mr. Bell, Is a point on which we 
ate not prepared to decide . „ 

' JC Mr. Beil had been lew piecipitato In his publication, he would have received a letter from the 
gentleman who wrote the article he complained of,iwlth a fui) explanation of the mistake The letter 
caiQktojOttr pifoUshw on the Sattttday morning on which the Court Journal appeared—Mr. Bell 
having only apfnied on the suMec^m Wednesday. The publication of this notice put an end to any 
forther communicatioa. Mr. Bell is at liberty to form his own opinions on our writings, which we 
admit axe not predsely of the kind which are favoured with insertion in the columns of the Omrt 
Journal. As to his observattatis on any thing else, we beg to inform him that among gentleraen, chal- 
lengea and defiances, or hints leading thereto, are not, tike biila of exchange, drawn np on atomped 
paper. \We accept them not. 

III. IThe i^pwtetor, which has fallen off considenbMvainee the days of Steele ailiyjradJson, has a 
thruit4tiii,asfoUow8:-. . ( ' 

ll^Sm^rtrm Is tmiy a thing to be tolerat^.^ It is not every one who has a right to 
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StEFRANcisBuRbFTTcntersBrookes’s Sir Robert, has rea.son to believe that 
atthathouroftheday when the greatest the patent of hU nobility is actually 
number of members are usually assem- being made out. There accordingly 
bled, and seeing I.ord Duncannon sit- appear, nuich^ about the same time, 
ting by himself, asks hum m an audible twoparagraphs,verydiffereiUlyworded, 
whisper, the reason why Lord Altliorp in the Edinburgh Observer and the 
did not attend the two last cabinet Morninjf Herald, announcing this 

councils held in Downing Street? The important fact to tlie public, 

answer of hts lordship is totally inau- There is no foundation whateveryor 
dible; but it is observed that looked —not the least shadow of truth m— 
unusually grave, and led tlie baronet either of ^se rumours; but they pass 

into a i^mer, where they .continued in current, ajdd ^re credited by thousands, 

ean^st conversation for some time, nay by millions, for a day, a week, 

t day there appears in the Morning a month, Or perhaps till th'cyare form- 

Nf'a paragraph, announcing to the ally contradicted.? authority. But 

public that serious differences have even then tliere v^U still remain many 

occurred between* the Premier and the thousands of j'tersons far less 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, relative, to credit the contradiction than tlie 

as is conjectvo'ed, to the reform bill, original statement. 

On the evening of the same day it is Such am the bases on which rests a 
stated in the Standard, that the differ- laigc portio'fe of the private information 

ences alluded to by “ our excellent .ind fashionable intelligence of the^ 

con^empomry ” originated in the deter- newspapers. The invention pr the' 

minatidnofJLordAithorp to support the hoax speedily becomes what U'lfialfad 
proposed h^ndment of his ‘‘ bosbip . a ** rumour,'’ is soon circulated from 
friend,” LordMillon, which is warmly ’ club-room 40 club-room, is talked of 
oppqsed by tlie noble Earl and. the in “ our box ” at the Opera, is whis- 
Lord Chancellor. pered in the drawipg-rcom, and at 

In the cpnrse of the conversation length finds vent in one qf the daily 
between Sir Francis Burdett and Lord journals, to it is .furnished 
DunjCannqn, Aey are overheard by some professional eavesdropper and 
Sir'^bert Wilson, who has edged caterer of small news, at so many 
himself as near to them as possible, j,ferf ^|8 pr petjqe per liiqc. But there 
to repeat the v|ord **patent** with, ih.«iis—the scandal is 

marked emphasis. This'word is jt', ini(lioS 8 n o^Wjp^d, ’ and 

once presumed to be the key to ^e stingy-it hM^MpFep^- 

whole of tkelr interesting discourse’., and'issMfflorgOtten. 

Sir Boliert haying occMion id wdte to tiierefore, take illus- 

Ediiibdrgh inme course of tlw ^nini| 
infonns his MOTespohdent,' mtarfe areJpn^if^m 

iiailpf, that thffwnouratde mejnber for ' a 

Vk^minster is speedily id be elevati^. or Porfman' Ipttare. thousMd 
to die .peerage; and mat ip feet he, rumours are ii^||^tly^pd%|iig, eV^ 

VOL. iv.No.iRx. ' ' ’ii' 
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one of them false, ascribing the mis¬ 
understanding to some discoveries of 
a painful and delicate nature. Lord 
Frizzle, dining with a party at Long's, 
states that he had for some time 
observed a partiality on the part of 

the lady for Captain S- of the 

Guards. Mr. Thompson knowS} by 
mere accident, having occasion to call 
on professional business, that the 
attorney of the husband liad a long 
consultation with Mr. Sergeant Adams 
that very morning. l/jrd Frizzle 
looks at Mr. Thompson significantly— 
Thompson returns the stare silently, 
and nods—then turns tip his eyes to¬ 
wards the ceiling—looks down s^uin, 
and anon empties his glass. A dead 
silence ensues for about three minute.s 
—the mystery is unravelled, and the 
poor lady is doomed. « 

Next day the affair ns all over town; 
the story is ampliiied and amended— 
published in a hundred various forms, 
to suit the different calibres of credulity 
—and at last it appears in the Couri 
Journal or the John Bull —'is trans¬ 
ferred thence into the Times and the 
daily papers, names only being sup¬ 
pressed, but the parties being suffi¬ 
ciently pointed out, and the affair 
stated to be one which has already^ 
engaged,jj[lft gentlemen of the long 
robe,” and likely to lead to “ extra¬ 
ordinary disclosures?' 

This is another specimen of the 
’•'fWfBfRgence which forms the light 
reading of the newspapers. Citizen 
Guzzle of Farringdon Street believes 
every word of it. Alderman Muggins 
gloats over it with delight. Mr. Deputy 
Goo^ reads it to his wife and daughters 

S -tiie breakfast table ; and Mr. Tape- 
ort, die linendraper, who sells stolen 
goods, and writes articles againef' 
capital pitnishments in the Morning 
Herald^ expadates upon it before he 
goes to chapel on Sunday, as a proof 
of the gross immorali|jr which prevails 
among the higher c&es at the^West 
End. 

Now* however, the rumour^ or 
sadiot ^0 &lseho^, meets* &e > eye 
>pf ^mured ppties in 
■ eppemed in die 

^ printer aod publisher 
for the. aodior ? 
:;;J^ iMlminooe to give. Demand a 
diey are ready with it, 
ahd positive as possihU^^most 
wUih^ to yend the antidote after the 
pOisoh ^but as to being able to trace 
the i^poii fo its or bring fhe 


inventors into a court of justice, dley 
might as well be required to set the 
Thames on fire, or make Lord John 
Russell swim across the Atlantic with 
a majority of the House of Commons 
on his back. It is no excuse for them 
to plead that the libel was in general 
circulation—that it was a subject of 
common conversation—that it was a 
topic of gossip in every coterie and 
club-house. Nothing of this kind 
would avail them; tliey are answer- 
able as if they were the autliors, and 
must abide the consequences. 

Such is die law: to these respon¬ 
sibilities the newspapers are subject, 
and it is proper they should be so. 
But as to the moral effect, as regards 
society, or the consequences to the 
parties libelled, in what degree are the 
newspapers more guilty than those ten, 
twenty, or a hundred thousand per¬ 
sons, by whom the slander bad been 
propagated ore tcnus? The publica¬ 
tion of it in a newspaper affixes no 
aiirtbenticity to the rumour. Its ap¬ 
pearance in the Times or the John Bull 
is no evidence of its truth—is not 
intended, and is not considered, to 
be any confirmation of the prevailing 
report. It may indicate the belief of 
the party who published it; although 
ill most instances this is not the c^se, 
inasmuch as the publisher was todSy 
ignorant as to whom it alluded. 

The question, then, comes to this, 
with respect to these specimens of 
credulity, inadvertence, or unconscious 
slander, on the part of the press, as 
given above, whether the newspapers, 
the mere echoes of public opinion, 
and of public scandal in such cases, 
have not rather a salutary instead of a 
pernicious influence on public morals 
and private character—the publicity 
of their proceedings, and their severe 
responsibility, not only actii^ like a 
restraint upon defamation, butenabling 
the injnrea party to avail himself of the 
most efficient means of vindicating his 
reputation ? Were it not for the jour¬ 
nals, the poison would circulate more 
slowly perhaps, but more ijosidiouriy, 
and much mcse destructively, through 
the whole mass; Of society. Slander 
' flies swifter than, the arrow night. 
It strikes the victim in the dark, and 
he ding hy an unseen hand. AtbC'dMind 
I tonguea Circulate the &ls^ood^ and 
yet detection is ilhpoM'hle. It goes 
into aU houses, passes fmm street to 
Sheet, vyings its vmy in letters franked 
and sealed, is whispemd confldentially, 
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confidant being forbidden to tell 
it, and yet all eager to disseminate it, 
till it is in every mouth, beating at 
every ear, astounding the veiy stn^vanls 
who wait upon him or her whom it 
dishonoureth. But for the newspapers 
— the imprint of a steam-press upon 
taxed paper—the slander would bo 
unassailaule, and Uiu victim have no 
excuse for denying or proving that to 
be false, which no one has asserted, 
no one has been prosecuted for, far less 
found guilty of having uttered. 

In directing our inquiries to the 
influence of the newspapers on public 
opinion in tliis country, it is necessary 
at the outset to notice tills fertile source 
whence that kind of intelligence is 
drawn which is most acceptable to the 
prurient taste of the great mass of 
readers, against which those who sulfer • 
from it, or imagine tliey suffer from it, 
most loudly declaim, and which is 
made a handle of by those, either 
inimical to a free press from fear or 
from ignorance, ana who regard, it as 
a violation of the decencies of society, 
and a prostitution of its influence fur 
the base objects of gain, and the baser 
objects of personal malice. The %iew, 
however, which we take of the utility 
and influence of the journals, and the , 
grounds on which we rest our o])iuiuns, 
preclude us from joining in tliis com¬ 
mon outcry. Tlie personalities of the 
press, or what some term its licentious¬ 
ness, where private character is con¬ 
cerned, constitutes, in our apprehen¬ 
sion, a minor evil iii the catalogue of 
its sins. B'or the reasons we have 
stated, we consider its inroads, as they 
are called, into domestic affairs, to be 
nothing else than the concretions of 
public rumours, the extension and 
circulation of party and club-room * 
whispers, rendered tangible by being 
printed; and instead of being con¬ 
fined to the fashionable loungers of 
St. Jaiaaes’s and the blacklegs of Pall 
Hal4 ace converted into a morning 
i^ast for common-eouncilmen, the 
stnall sicandal^mongers of beer-shops 
and libraries, tlie young lady behind 
the bar and the old women before it, 
and alt the other inter^ting persons 
wb<^ for one penny per diem, read 
the ChronklCf or me Tims, or the 
Adoa^iser, from tieginning' to end, 
the advertisements and the bankrupt 
list iDcluded«>!',)'’What does it signify to 
a btioister of riie crown, or a lady of 
Almack’s^ whose ^putation is torn to 
mgs every morning and evening in the 


public places of a fashionable kin 
which we have named,, whether th 
scandal which there assails them 
transferred into the columns of a dail 
• paper, and served up, seasoned wif 
garlic, to the grosser appetites oflh 
mob ? The injury, if such he ih 
teittiency of the falsehood, is not i 
the least increased by this increasci 
publicity. On the contrary, it is ofte 
diluted and rendered harmless; Im 
when the reverse is the case, as un 
doubtedly it soineiimcs is, the oppoi 
tuiiity of meeting it, of enforcing it 
contradiction, or of punishing tin 
responsible authors, is something con 
siderablc, and almost invaluable ii 
the scale of mitigation, tending raon 
cflectually to the vindication of tin 
offended or slandered party than anj 
penal liabilities, apart from the respon- 
sibility of tlie ])ress, which ooiih] 
possibly be devised for the suppressioi 
of private libel. 

Let us take a case in illustration 
The Times newspaper, instigated b'j 
certain •fiarties, whom its versatile auc 
trading politics make it ever ready t« 
serve, and in whose cause, when theii 
power is in the ascendant, it is evei 
prcjiared to prostitute itself, circulate; 
a report that a certain illustrious person, 
by his attentions to a cert/on, lady, has 
plunged a noble family into sorrow, 
and made its head and protector the 
victim of a yiaiiiful and revoUi^ 
suicide. The report is an inventfei!^ 
intended to wound the private reputa¬ 
tion of the illustrious victim, and drive 
liim if possible from his home and his 
country. A grosser, or more criminal, 
or more diabolical libel cannot be 
conceived. It excites a thrill of horror 
in every human breast- It is the 
' subject of indignant conversation for 
a few days. But knowing its utter 
falseness, and writhing under the 
poignancy of so grave a charge, the 
slandered party .demands redress. A 
couri of law is lure to do him justice ; 
a conviction must follow, and a heavy 
fine and a gaol be the result. The 
Times, however, convinced of the error 
into which it has Jjjeen trepanned by 
interested parties, and Mi-m, liiM»>otber 
speculators, to the consequences of a 
pecuniary mulct, and a long terni^ of 
imprisonment, loses no time in giving 
the slander, which it was the first to 
propagate in a public manner, a direct 
and unequivocal contradiction—la¬ 
ments the mistake into which it bad 
fallen—docs,penitence in as open a 
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manner as a rogue in a pillory, or a 
confessed liar in a white sheet—eals 
its words like a coward—and falls 
on its knees, like Daniel O’Connell 
before his parish priest. Who will* 
say that this is not apology enotigh ? 
Could any contradiction be rao^e 
ample and satisfactoiy ? Could *any 
appeal to a jury remove the sting of 
the libel in a more eflective manner ? 
The character of the injured party is 
not only vindicated and avenged, but 
the whole consequences of the servile 
confession and the acknowledged false¬ 
hood fall on the head of the responsible 
proprietor ofthe newspaper—his vera¬ 
city is held up to scorn, his venality or 
his malice to general execration. 

In this is the best protection of the 
public, not only against libels invented 
and propagated for party or private 
purposes, but against Ihc malevolence 
and personal rancour of the journalists. 
Every detected calumn*y of this kind 
militates against the credibility and 
respectability of the newspapers. It is 
their interest to avoid such s'landers, 
and be perpetually on their guard 
against the machinations of those who 
invent them. Publicity, therefore, is 
the best corrective of defamation. 

In justice, therefore, to the news- ■ 
paper prefleywre are bound to consider 
its errors in this respect, its personal¬ 
ities, and its attacks on private 
^^jara^ter, for which it is so generally 
"neld u]) to reprehension, as much 
more salutary than pernicious. These 
have their origin in public rumour, 
in private malice, in the ^hoolmaster 
being abroad, and, consequently, in 
the yawning appetite of the public for 
vulgar scandal. If one paper offend 
in tliis respect more tlian another—if 
some of them, of the lowest class, 
make slander a means of profit, 
execrable though the traffic be, the 
example has nevertheless a wholesome 
effect upon others. The more respect¬ 
able abhor the practice, and avoia the 
consequences with juster fears and a 
more discriminating sense^of honour. 
The heartless prostitution of \he few, 
cat(ii!!jlBg to the aentaved appetite of tlm 
. portion of society, 

disgust in the many, a^ 
,them with a higher respect 
1 and decorum^ 

From these remarks, it will be^ 

f aihoved that we consider the ia-' 
uei^ee of the press upon private 
character as much mpte limited than 
it is ,nsualty considered to be, and 



rather a corrective of than a stimulant 
to personal slander. Its influence on 
public morals, in another way, is of 
a much more serious nature. The 
newspapers give publicity to all the 
details of vice, crime, and infamy, 
which can he collected in police 
offices and our various courts of 
justice. They make every reader as 
familiar with the lowest scenes of 
debauchery in the brotliel, drunken¬ 
ness in the tap-room, knavery in the 
gaming-house, and bold-faced villany 
in the den of burglars, as are the 
victims of these vices themselves, 
with whom they too often sympathise. 
They introduce the language of New¬ 
gate and the police courts into our 
kitchens ; and the slang of the pick¬ 
pocket, the blackleg, and the prize¬ 
fighter, the corrected and amended 
vocabulary of Petticoat Lane, into our 
clubs and drawing-rooms. They ren¬ 
der the details of prostitution a source 
of amusement and of gain. They 
make Ikey Solomons a hero of romance, 
and JiJlm Thurtell, who was hanged for 
a cruel murder, a martyr to gallantry. 
Adultery is made a subject of interest 
to every girl in her teens; an elope¬ 
ment, a matter of jest; profligacy, in 
cases of seduction, a sort of patriotism 
in the rake, at which ijie gentle nursery¬ 
maid laughs, and the staid matron, 
behind her counter, deprecates for the 
sake of example, but still reads with 
avidity. The frailty of a poor wretch, 
prevented from committing suicide 
from the balustrades of Waterloo 
Bridge, provides incidents suflicient 
for a fasliioiiahle novel—fiction being 
impressed to give colour to infidelity, 
and misfortune made an excuse for 
inebriety and a life of licentiousness. 

Tliese, in addition to what we have 
enumerated, form a large portion of 
the interesting matter—the agreeable 
light reading of the newspapertr.' ’ The 
wife of a London shopkeeper^ .When 
she takes up the paper in the 
first turns her eyes to the Bow‘'8tteet 
reports, or, may-be, to the proceedings 
in the sheriff’s court, where tiie leport 
of an action of crim. con. oociiptek^tee 
or four columns. A murder may afitest 
her attentioa ; htrt lf dime sh^d be 
a paragraph, stating that Mr; Peter 
Giles's was caught emmgh^ fimn 
the chambers of a; barrister pf ^ 
Temple, her husband '.«^^heing on -the 
watch, and the paramour bmuing her 
her whole attention is attracted 
tb^^^his. The scene that is described 
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is, as may be imagined, of the most 
revolting nature; but it makes a deep 
impression^ and continues to be the 
theme of gossip, till it merges in some 
affair of deeper interest and more as¬ 
tounding guilt. 

It is not for us to say vt^hetlier this 
appetite for vice is forced upon, or 
created by the newspapers. The taste 
of the public is capricious, and it is 
carefully followed and fed by the jour¬ 
nals. A laxity of morals encourages 
new ministrants to licentiousness. The 
penal laws of China do not prevent 
the importation of opium. If an 
epicure prefer capsicums and cayenne 
to black pepper in his ragouts, he will 
find abundance of cooks to indulge his 
fiery propensities. If plain English 
fiire do not suiiice, the maltre d'hotel 
will engage a French artiste. If the 
people of England love prize-fights —* 
if they delight in blood, and what they 
call courage”—if, in a personal ren¬ 

counter, the man who first knocks out 
the eye of the otlier be considered a 
hero, and the first blow on the iributli 
or nose be a question on whidli large 
sums of money depend, —it is natmal 
that the newspapers should minister to 
this depraved taste, and adopt the 
slang of the blackguard, and the acti¬ 
vity of the partisan, in contributing to* 
the gratification pf their readers, in ex¬ 
tending the field of tlieir popularity, 
and in augmenting the amount of their 
profits, if the public taste incline to¬ 
wards private scandal, the exhibitions 
of oannubial infidelity, the gross scenes 
of a London watchhouse, the feats of 
inebriety and street outrage, the in¬ 
trigues of profligacy, tlie debaucheries 
of a green-room, or the indelicacies of 
a poor idiot under a commission de 
lumtico inquirendOf —who can blame 
the newspapers, whose existence and 
profits depend upon the public will, 
Ibr following this bent, and gratifying 
po^uier passion, by burning the only 
tW is acc^table ? The plays 
of t'Peaumont and Fletcher are, as far 
S» theatrical representation goes, now 
hhHOlMo.: Why ? Public taste has 
lin^rgone a ebanp, and the wit of 
the authors is considered repugnant to 
whtd is ct^ied the spirit of the age. 
^ThlS' fs entirely owing to die circom- 
,«tkBoe, that the terms and wub^ts of 
Skiicure have undergone' ft. .complete 
chaftge. The people do not now 
choose to bftye their vices or their 
^ies censiused in < the same language 
as they werpa fowxacnturies ago, S|ifpt 


that tliey are more moral; on the con¬ 
trary, they are less so; but they are 
more fastidious with respect to phrase¬ 
ology. A lie is not now a lie—it 
passes by some other name. A fraud 
IS not now called a fraud. A liaison 
by an actress is a mere error in senti¬ 
ment—an excusable breach of moral¬ 
ity under peculiar and unavoidable 
circumstances. Put if our language 
has, in these respects, been rendered 
less gross, or more pure, certain it 
is that our ideas of morality have re¬ 
trograded. Wonfen are made fomiliar 
with descriptions of brutal outrages, 
and of acts of obscenity—witli the 
minutest details of lust, and of name¬ 
less crimes — with the ornate repre¬ 
sentations of low vice in the police 
courts—with, in fact, scenes that 
should be veiled from the eyes of 
youth and innocence, and which, in 
the times of their grandmothers, would 
have raised q blush on every female 
cheek. The consequences of this fami¬ 
liarity with vice must be pernicious. 
These,^ indeed, are apparent in the 
enormous increase of crime—the fear¬ 
fully corrupt state of morals in the 
metropolis—the profligacy and dis¬ 
honesty of the lower classes—the ex¬ 
hibitions of female indelicacy in the 
streets—and the openly avowed disre¬ 
gard of religion and decoi um. 

The only difficulty in the case, is to 
ascertain and decide, upon rational 
grounds, after a careful exam’"''i'<va- 
of the whole facts, how far the news¬ 
papers, as they have been and are 
conducted, have contributed to this 
revolution'in sentiment, and are re¬ 
sponsible for the deterioration in na¬ 
tional morality which is admitted on 
all hands to have taken place. Let 
us use for an illustration one of those 
festivals of blackguardism and brutality 
called a prize-fight—one especially in 
the immediate precincts of London. 
To this arena are attracted all the 
worst characters of the metropolis. The 
housebreaker and tlie swindler—the 
rofessional bully, and his friend, who 
eeps a bouse of ill-fome —■ my lord 
the paffon, in his tandem, and a pick¬ 
pocket‘on a stolon Iwrse—in short, 
the whole, or nearly me’^vhdl@!pof the 
ragamnffinry of town proceed to this 
fight. There is little harm done by 
the combat per- se, and there woula 
not be much if one moiety of the spec¬ 
tators were cm amore to knock out the 
eyes or the brains of the other; but 
misfortune is, that the outrage per- 
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peti^ted upon die spot is not confined 
to the combatants and the on-iookers. 
The battle is fought over again next 
morning in all the newspapers—every 
round described vrith most felicitous 
and pugnacious accuracy—every blow 
struck is counted, and where it fell 
upon is told—nay, every word which 
each blackguard said to the oUicr’ is 
faithfully repeated. What is tlie effect 
of this on the readers of newspapers 
— on young men, and apprentices 
especially ? Why, a strong desire to 
mix in next affray of the kind that 
takes place. The organs of combative¬ 
ness are excited—the details of the 
fight are perused by thousands, who, 
but for the newspapers, never would 
liave heard of it; and the abominable 
slang, the lingua-franca of thieves and 
prostitutes, instantly and henceforward 
becomes the favourite language of the 
lower orders. 

Tor this, at least, tl\e newspapers 
are answerable. If such, then, be 
their influence on public feeling and 
national manners with ro.spect tp prize¬ 
fights and feats of brutality, do we go 
beyond a fair and rational inference, 
when we assume that, as concerns 
other vicious examples, and details of 
a still more exceptionable kind, their 
influence is equally extensive and more 
contaminating'? If Schiller’.s play of 
the Jiobheri converted many of tlie 
youth of Germany into banditti—if, 
own country, Gay’s Beggar’s 
Opera transformed even the sons of 
the nobility into amateur pickpockets 
znil fancy-men; and a low farce, called 
Tom and Jerry, further initiated tliem 
into the mysteries of tlie bravo, ex¬ 
citing them to drunkenness for the 


to the gentler sex and to female virtue. 
To raise the curtain, however, and 
shew vice its own image, in the pur¬ 
lieus of St. Giles’s, or the environs of 
Shire-lane, transporting the debau¬ 
cheries of J.ondon to the remotest 
parts of the country, is not the way to 
perpetuate the chaste impressions which 
are instilled by a pure and virtuous 
education. But this the newspapers 
do daily. If their contaminating in¬ 
fluence were confined to the metro¬ 
polis, we should have less to regret; 
but when filled, as they are, with de¬ 
scriptions which no modest female 
should ever be permitted to see, and 
when these are thrust upon public 
attention, meeting the eye of every 
reader, and naturally exciting the 
curiosity of many who would be 
ashamed to peruse them in the pre- 
’sence of a friend, we may easily guess 
the injury they inflict, the thoughts 
they generate, and the happiness they 
destroy. 

But, as regsirds certain classes, the 
greeitfer evil i.s, that this “ the best 
possible public instructor,” is the only 
instructor, (iod knows, it is the very 
worst instructor that could have been 
invented. 'I'lie middle orders of the 
community, the mechanics and opera- 
• tives of large towns, the .smoking in¬ 
terest of the beer-hotises, draw their 
infonnation from the newspapers, and 
from no other source. The ideas they 
imbibe in this way are all derived 
from the same quarter, the monopoly 
of the daily press (caused by excessive 
taxation) placing the antidote, in the 
shape of information of an opposite 
nature, entirely beyond their reach. 
The natural and unavoidable conse¬ 


purpose of committing outrages and 
raising riots in the streets—have we 
not grounds for apprehending, that the 
emblazonry of other offences against 
law and morals—the levity and flip¬ 
pancy with which unchastity is treated 
m the journals- the disgusting reports 
cfft^minal conversation—-the proceed¬ 
ings in divorce cases, wnich are made 
the subject of newspaper jokes—and 
^id|ie''Siym^thy which is too often evinced 
"-i^t at ianei caiititig hypocrite atlbe foot 
of i tl^^^llows, or some unblushing 
assunsing the airs of innocence 
not reason to fear that 
nature have a prejudicial 
ihfliiepee! oh public morals I To be 
ik^llly ignorant of the contaminating 
vices hr society^ »»' the best proof of 
innpcehhCi “ntla particularly applies 


quence is, that, besides being initiated 
into all the vices of London society, 
they are rendered discontented. The 
Times newspaper, in the bands of such 
persons, is like the dru^ed enp pre¬ 
sented by a swindler in a 
house to his victim. They 
drinks — the latter is robb^^H* Iliid 
drowns himself in despair; 'the'ftirttier 
are instigated to crime, and are'baqiliti- 
ed for life, or are hanged 1 ’y - 
The distinction, therefore,' 
the two cases, or kiii(|s of 
which we have attepipted to 
consists in this, ^iiahiely» that, ih- the 
first, the attacks upon private 'oharac- 
ter, the newspapers yield an efficient; 
and, as we think, a Wholesothe 
medy; but in the other case, namely,. 


i^contatnUiahng influentse of theit 
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promiscuous reports, and their details 
of vice and crime, they offer uo cor¬ 
rective, and possess no remedy. The 
former is a simple denial, an act of 
justice to the injured party, demanded 
and exacted by himself. The latter is 
an offence against society in general, 
and therefore there is no party to de¬ 
mand redress, or in a condition to 
enforce it. 

But we should treat the journals un¬ 
fairly were we not to -admit that their 
propensity to pander to the vices of 
the community has its origin rather in 
the acts of the government than in the 
bad taste of the conductors of news¬ 
papers. The morning papers, which 
have the most extensive circulation, 
and consequently the greatest influ¬ 
ence, are chiefly supported by, and 
dependent upon, the middle and lower 
classes, the shop-keepers, and opera¬ 
tives of London. If such papers as 
the Times, the Chronicle, and the He¬ 
rald, were not to furnish their readers 
with these reports, they would cease 
to have any influence; for other piiffhrs 
would publish them, and conseqbently 
the sale of the former would be dimi¬ 
nished. No matter, therefore, how 
ably a paper is conducted; to be pro- 
fttablkf conducted, it., must indulge all 
the vulgar propensities of the great 
body of its readejfjl. Whatever be the 
lipe of its politics^' its sources of intel¬ 
ligence, or the reputation of its writers, 
it has uo chance of succeeding as a 
London morning paper, unless it shall 
assiduously court the favour of the tavern 
interest—the constituency of the beer 
and coffee-houses — tlie rabble who 
read newspapers, and read nothing 
else. This abasement of the respect¬ 
able portion of the press, that which is 
conducted at the greatest expense, is 
truly lamentable; but we contend that 
it is caused solely by the fiscal regula¬ 
tions and the oppressive imposts of 
the goVefnment. The effects of these 
heavyi i^urdens has not only created 
V. monopoly in the press, but it has 
jreadered the journals of London, what 
of Paris are, the organs of 
puHti|i!sentim.ent to the nation at large. 

written to gloat the perverted 
lastly-pf the chandler-shoperie of the 
capif|si|,,and, in the first instance, is 
i^prsciable by this demoralised 
ctfuks, i.f^uaUy is made familiar to 
li^yjlndial readers, till it is eventually 
en|^h|t)^4Dto their habits. It is im- 
p<»aible,$o> separate what is useful and 
ipstruodve Irotn what is hartful 


destructive. Tlie poison and the whole¬ 
some aliment go together, the former 
too often predominating, and the first 
that is swallowed. A newspaper 
printed in London at the price of 
sevenpence, is carried all over the 
country postage free. This is a posi¬ 
tive bounty in favour of metropolitan 
papers. The reader in the capital is 
severely taxed, in order that the people 
in Manchester, Birmingham, Carlisle, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Glasgow, and 
Cork, and all places within the range 
of the general post,»may have t^e same 
commodity at the London price, and 
be initiated into all the scenes of vice 
and prostitution, reported exclusively 
for the benefit of readers in Shoreditch, 
Iloundsditch, Safiron-hill, St. Giles’s, 
and old Westminster. It is in this 
way that the whole nation is influenced 
by the taste of London; and for this 
extension of LoiTdon vices, the govern¬ 
ment, and, we fear, the Tories more 
especially, are justly chargeable, and 
seriously culpable. The bounty is un¬ 
just, on every principle of policy and 
inoralitjf. It would be better to allow 
the J.ondon papers to be sold dutj' 
free, than that they should be carried 
to all parts of the country postage free. 
The leading journals of the metropolis 
, have been the constant advocates of 
free trade; it would be well if some of 
their principles were enforced against 
their practic.;, and that they should 
have the benefit of tlieir own examnje, 
in being deprived of bounties whicti*" 
they condemn in every other traffic but 
their own. 

But proctied we now to a much 
more important branch of the inquiry, 
namely, the political infiuence of the 
newspapers. 

To confess one’s antiquity, thereby 
furnishing, as it were, a certificate of 
dotage, is an unpleasant task; but we 
who write here, courteous reader, for 
your edification, are not yet ashamed 
of our gray hairs, alUiough we can well 
remirnber seeing Henry Brougham, 
now I.rf)rd High Chancellor of Eng¬ 
land, handling his brief, Maepherson 
versus Balgleish, in a case or illegal 
** homing,” before |be court of session 
in Edinburgh. Thisj^owever/^s an 
old afiair; but in the long series of 
years that have passed, the present is 
the only period we can rememl^r 
when the press, or rather the daily 
and weekly papers,-were not ranged 
fairly upon opposite sides, the one 
Tory, and die other Whig, wiUi, in a 
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iiaiy Ipldinj^ fe^sble in 

’ ftiTOur ,6f Bonaparte and French Jaco- 
' tJnder I’itt'il adfnmistr^tiops, 

wd the inihistries of Perfc6val 
l-ord Castlereagh, there ■Was, an ^le 
and efficJent Tory press, and, to do 
justice, an equally able array of WKig 
journals On the side of Fox, and the 
poor glow-wbrtna who, -with no other 
light than what is in their tails, pre¬ 
tend, as they go backwards, to fbU6w 
straight forward in his steps. The 
press ,^n was, easily managed, for 
it was fairly rrtatched. Talent was 
encouraged; and the induence and 
patronage of the government had a 
eounteracting influence upon the de¬ 
mocratic propensities of the popular 
j[ournals. In those days there were 
ho Peels and Goulburns — no small 
creatures of the class of Dawson— 
ho trimmers, canters, or mock-expe-j. 
diency men — no hybrids between the^ 
sincere and tlie pretended Tory — no 
Mawwornis, no Joseph Surfaces—no 
< pffjfCBtt,'whose father was the first gen¬ 
tleman ofhis family, and who, invoking 

{ )ublic support, professed himself to 
)eaTory acting upon Whig principles. 
Tliere was nothing of this class of phi¬ 
losophers in the days to which we look 
back widi pride and pleasure; when ' 
the countiy was happy and prosperous 
— the farmer following his team, or 
walking in the wake of his reapers, 
a joyful heart—the labourer loyal 
and contented—the weaver singing to 
the music of his shuttle, earning ade¬ 
quate wages, and going lygularly, not 
to the workhouse, but to church or 
chapel on the sabblith, with bis well- 
clad children, like an independent and 
honest man. 

These times, however, have gone by. 
W'e are now an enlightened and intelli¬ 
gent people I->7pan educated, reading, 
and thinking people 1—marvellously 
■wise in our generatiota, but, alas, mi¬ 
serably poor—dreadfully shattered in 
oti|r rigging, and out at the elbows in 
^a way which is beyond the power of 
ijohgue or pen to descrilw^ It is, 

, ,ltiqj?ed, a iiiblanfeholy cbiacidence, that ‘ 
as h wvt (i|s iif assertedy advanced 
'^ppwle'dge, and since Mechatubs' 
have initiated, our labouring 
l^n intn all the depths and mys- 
, 6T philosophy, wU have fe^tro- 
i*B averypUier r^,pect'as.sential 
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hinil# ‘mraittbxfiit and doihi- 
rianty b^t while^we; ^ Tdhiis,-are 
tola to bow to and whilfe many of 
our trirhming seceders, disgraced by 
apostasy, b|nd down befofe it in the 
dust, wfe look in vain for any indica¬ 
tions'of real patridtisw, or sound views 
of national policy in the men vriiom 
this imperious Voice, equally tyrannical 
and unjust, has called to the helm of 
alfeirs. For be it understood, that the 
■ nation has not suflered from the as¬ 
cendency, but from the abandonment^ 
ofcTory principles.*Hie Liberals—be 
tliey known by tile name of Tories or 
Whigs, or by any O&er designation— 
have had full sway in England lbr the 
last ten years. They iiave dictated 
every measure; rendered evciy error 
in policy popular in the highest de¬ 
gree ; undermined the system by which 
we prospered as a nation; and, under 
the specious pretext of extending our 
commerce, and giving the manufac¬ 
turer the benefit of rereign produce 
imported in foreign ships, ihereoy con- 
ferrfng peculiar advantages upon every 
continental rival, they ^pave Culpably, 
and in some instanc^ fraiidulently, 
given the foreign ardsan and*' -corn- 
grower unw'arrantable encouragement; 
to the serious detriment of'dur own 
countiymen. Db we bltme the minis¬ 
ters? do we blamfrihe pavHacbento? 
Fools — fools all, collectively ahdlndi- 
vidually. Tlieir principal error waS in 
listening to “ public opinion.” They 
met the wishes of the people oh ques¬ 
tions which they did not understand, 
and sanctioned those repeals and con¬ 
cessions, which have converted them 
into pdupers. Sihee Lord London¬ 
derry died, there has rarely been a 
question of policy, mooted in pariia- 
medt, or founded upoh the petitions 
of the manufacturing classes, ythich 
has not been yielded on g^ihihdt of 
"expediency. And yet, who d|t|i deny 
that each of diese concessions; % the 
order of their surrender, Iu|s pdbd t6i, 
the totality of pnblic ^ 

plunged a thousand 
for every hundred that 
the slightest degree relieved ? re¬ 
peal Of the protective lavts 
of silks has inundated ^ 
with French manufactures, 
wholesale smuggUirgiSueira^jil 
carried oh bd^, tthfl teht. of 

happy and tmlustrloiis1^miiil^Mit#die 
'workhouse. ‘Hm' ''glhii#; 
lip--same extetm>f iip 

:!|^#iCtorers of Wowsibtw;<|S['Ofher 
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litians ititO <t»r colonies hai$ ^%garcd' 
the greatiilr of ffkte north of Ireland. 
.Tire boon confered upon the Nor¬ 
wegians, Danes, Prussians, and other 
no^em powers, has rediSbed the Value 
of our mercantile marine full fifty per 
cent. It is vTow an unprofitable trade 
in all its branches. But the crowning 
eyg—thanks to Sir llobert Peel — 
that which has struck at the marrow 
of society—that Which has blown out 
the furnaces in tire iron district^, and 
ooiBpelled the fflrmer and grazim, to 
their rent out of their stock—^lat 
which has ruined, every small manu¬ 
facturer, and established the truck sys¬ 
tem, is— The Currency B'll I Do 
we make it a matter of accusation 
against the working classes, or the 
“ enlightened people,” thdt they did 
not understand nor foresee the con¬ 
sequences . of this measure ? Uy no 
means. They knew as little upon this' 
subject as did the honourable the re¬ 
presentatives of the nation. The flip¬ 
pant talker in .the Commons’ blouse 
of Parliament:- 7 -the all-wise Itreatise- 
vendesr of political economy—the gab- 
Uer sai^inst 4*-filthy rags”—the Blue- 
coatH^ool boy of the Times, a genuine 
cockney: in mind '^^^ manners, strong 
iti its lungs^ and impudent as well a» 
wicked,-"»“non«^of these parties, re- 
ceivmg their Wages in gold or bank 
not^, and estimating the resources of 
the nation by the thumb-arid-riail rules 
of J1eet:*street and Cheapside, knew 
eiiy thing of the fatal consequences of 
this measure. It was no sooner passed, 
however, than it deranged the affaira 
of every man in business. It w'ounded 
public credit in the most vital part. It 
gave the large capitalist unlimited con¬ 
trol in the market, and compelled the 
active and industrious manuiacturcr. 
Whose competition was salutary in re- 
monopoly, ei^er to retire 
;,,>p«t)iness, or become the mere 
' “ er of'those who could take ad- 

_ iof bis embanrasstnents. By 

and cruel bill, the value 
' aiinaity was doubled—the 
was placed at the mercy 
^ . —the salaried official had 

hififihmome increased fifty per cent^ 
were doubled, and wages 
among the middle classes, 
one half. This bill, in 
laid the foundation' of all the 
ahd sufifering we have en- 
since 1619 . 
it stand aye eccntiiwl 
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in thd calendar l«^ to the prosent, we 
-hfafe l^n iilpidty d^<^Iining as a coni- ■ 
medial people; contending With diffi¬ 
culties which we, being a nation of 
^ philosopliers, ascribed to-other causes; 
noting fresh embarrassments ak,every 
reduction of taxation, and'finding our 
co^ts becoming more bare, and our 
corofons more narrowed, and our pro¬ 
fits more reduced, and our wages 
verring nearer the starving point, 
without ever once dreaming of tlie real 
cause, or compelling the minister of 
the day to institute an inqui||ir 
But what has all this to da With the 
newspapers ? Much more, most en¬ 
lightened reader, than you have any 
conception of. Bear in mind that Sir 
Itobert Peel, the author, or# at 
the foster-parent of the cutieheyi^, 
was the coadjutor of Canning in his 
new-fledged views of policy; of Mr. 
Iluskisson, the author of the free trade 
system and the reciprocity treaties with 
the northern powers of Europe;' and 
that this same Sir llobert Peel was'the 
man who, as a Tory acting upon Whig 
principles, aflected to despise the ii^'- 
tiuence of the press—the journals 
honestly opposed to him—at the very 
moment he was strengthening the re¬ 
volutionary part of the press, and giv¬ 
ing it an influence and a voice which 
it never possessed before. Now, mark 
the consequences. He courted the 
applause of those of whom he was the 
dupe, whose sentiments at this parti¬ 
cular juncture were favourable to lii5* 
finance plans, who cheered him on in 
those speculations which have degraded 
him as a Statesman, made his conduct 

E roverbial for its inconsistency, and 
is policy the most pernicious that 
ever was inflicted mion the British 
empire. Sir Robert Peel was at great 

E ains to announce to the world that 
e placed no value in the advocacy of 
the journals. The result was, that he 
lost the support of his real friends, and 
threw himself into the arms of those 
wno, advocating his particular l^e of 
policy from selfish motives, neverthe¬ 
less despised and hated the man find 
his pflnciples in their hearts. If any 
proof ■of mis be jwantlng, let us just 
call to recollection me loud"{wu«t of 
triuiSiph which followed his downfal, 
and sounded far and wid^ like the 
weird sisters’ chant of niilice and 
diaboliflm, when be deaired to be the 
leader bt ' the Hotise , of Comtneffiis. 
Even die Tintes, that had suppo^ 
faink’ during the Wellington adraii^ 
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tralion, turned round lUte an enfran¬ 
chised slave to heap upon him its 
vulgar and menial obloquy. The 
Herald and the Chronicle followed 
the same course. The Courier^ that 
had fiiwncd upon him, transferring its 
' editorship to a penny-a-line subaltern 
of the Globe, attacked him with a 
virulence violent enough in all con¬ 
science to shake the foundations of 
New Ixindon Bridge, of which its chief 
proprietors were the architects. 

The Tories, or the pretended Tories, 
by their own acts of apostasy and in¬ 
gratitude, having fallen into obloquy 
—their inconsistencies being disgust¬ 
ing, and their whole conduct selfish, 
thankless, and in some instances in¬ 
vidious, cruel, and tyrannical—mer¬ 
cilessly vindictive as regarded their 
consistent advocates, and despotically 
oppressive as regarded the rights of 
free discussion and the'liberty of the 


the real thunder, or merely the echo ?- 
—the speaker, or the brass trumpet 
which he uses ? We shall see. 

Let us take London to contain a po¬ 
pulation of two million souls, l^his 
* may be classed nearly as follows;— 

Persons of fortune . . , . S00,000 

Merchants. 100,000 

First-nito tradesmen , . . 100,000 

Second-rate ditto .... 200,000 
Third-rate ditto, huxters, &c. 250,000 
Dependents of government . 100,000 


Strangers. 100,000 

Foniigners . . . . 50,000 

Th^es and prostitutes . . 150,000 

IIabble.750,000 


In all . 2,000,000 

These maybe further classed thus 

Independents. 500,000 

Middle classes. 500,000 

Dependents . 1,000,000 


subject—the whole power of the press 
was turned against them.* Do we say 
that this was not a just and well- 
merited punishment ? By no means. 
The truckling minister was treated as 
every gentleman is treated who, instead 
of using his sword-stick or bis fists, 
prefers the dalliance of smooth words, 
and entreats the tender mercies of a 
set of pickpockets and ruffians by whom 
he is .attacked. Sir Jlobert Peel first 
worshipped the majesty of “ public 
opinion,” and besought the suffrages 
ofth^ oi^ns of a revolutionary faction; 
' and after he had served them to the 
best of his ability, and obeyed their 
commands to the uttermost, he was, as 
might have been expected, immolated 
as their victim. His conduct con¬ 
vinced even the respectable portion of 
the press that it was not safe to give an 
honest support to any ministry; that 
faithful services had no chance of 
reward ; and that, in the whim of the 
moment, the most able and consistent 
advocate might be discarded or given 
over to the vindictive persecution a 
Whig attorney-general, hired for the 
pmpbse. He tlierefortf encouraged 
that ascendency of rabble adulation, 
th^ti dominatioD ^ the newspapers, of 
now cqmiilaiDS, and 'under 
lashings he now 
' And let him t He cherished 
tbei:'Vipeej) and he must endure the 

politically, Speaking, « 

uolic opinfih r' Are thenews- 
the sdttmostof it, or the mere 
inels and conductors?—are they 



2 , 000,000 

A newspaper speculator, in making 
his t:dcuiation as to the probable 
amount of profits, which is the first 
consideration, and cherishing no opin¬ 
ions but such as shall sell most exten¬ 
sively, will naturally consult the popu¬ 
lation returns of tl\© metropolis, which 
Jie classifies as we 'have done above. 
He knows that the upper classes are 
not the encouragers of newspapers; 
and even if they were, the field of 
consumption is comparatively narrow. 
On the other hand, the lower classes 
are the most voracious readers of 
newspapers, the ecisiest imposed upon, 
tlie easiest excited upon all questions 
of a public nature, and their passio&s 
convertible to the advantage of the 
journalist. The consideration witli 
him is, whether he should speak the 
sentiments that prevail in tlm’.hkher 
ranks of an intelligent aristQ«ii|||it or 
the sentimen^ of the mote forhHpmle 
mob, the voice of numbers, the nd^et 
where there is the greatest dehnaueid 
the commodities or empirical medie|a^. 
which he purposes to vend. . 
ment’s reflection would point 
course he ought to take, 
dictates the rest, and he accor 
pays court to the rabble, 

it requires but a slight aequ«ii^l4H^ 
with the manner in whioh 
papers are conduci^t to 
IS upon calculations such 
the principles they advocate 
Thore are one or two hottoqrt^e 
cepijons, we admit; but;j,the Ig^ter 
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proportion of them hare no opinions 
but those of the multitude. If, for in> 
stance, the shop-keepers, the gin sellers, 
and the rabble of London, entertain a 
notion tlwt the effect of the present 
corn-laws is to add a penny to the 
price of a quartern loaf, or a farthing 
to that of a gallon of beer, the repeal 
of these lavrs must be a popular sub-' 
ject. The newspapers accordingly 
keep it constantly under discussion — 
setting forth the most ingenious sophis> 
tries in iarour of the repeal, and sliew- 
iiig by argumentlftbunded upon 
culations of tlieir own making, and 
every one of them erroneous, or upon 
the falsehoods of others, the hajjpy 
consequences that should result from a 
free importation of com. The persons 
to whom these arguments are generally 
addressed are incapable of understand¬ 
ing the policy of these laws, or if they * 
do understand them, seltislmess is 
stronger than reason; and they have 
no regard for the interests of other 
parties, or the honour and independ¬ 
ence of the country, provided that *1116 
supposed additional penny updn the 
loaf could be saved to be expended 
upon gin. Then, again, there exists the 
envy which this order of persons en¬ 
tertain towards the aristocracy. Here 
is an unbounded fieldfor the popularity , 
of the newspapers^ The cobbler and 
tinker are told that part of their wages 
are wrung from them by oppressive 
laws in oraer to provide pensions and 
sinecures for the nobility. “ Why 
should this be?” exclaims the indig¬ 
nant journalist, “ seeing that you are 
tlve only useful classes, and your labour, 
and that of the carpenter and tailor, 
the butcher and bricklayer, is the chief 
source of national wealth?” This is 
sheer falsehood—wicked and mischie¬ 
vous misrepresentation—but the un¬ 
washed patriots receive it all as truth, 
and 9ytallow it with avidity. It is 
following up the same senti¬ 
ment and keeping it perpetually be- 
foie the eyes of their dt^s, that such 

S is the Times, Chronicle, and 
deviate from the usual course 
king the system, and occa- 
sibi^y direct the force of 

their, ihalice upon^ndividuals. If any 
gen^fstan happens to oppose himself 
to these sentiments, he is in- 
stantty held up to mob execration, 
Tbe mults and mlliesofhis father and 
grahd&lber are collected and thrown, 
in the form of an accusation, in his. 


Saxx. If they were public men, ina-. 
gistrates or clergymen, officers of state 
or ministers of the crown, they are at 
once declared to have been public 
robbers and tyrants, the oppressors of 
*the poor, and the amassers of wealth 
at the national expense. Hence, with 
aa easy perversion of induction, it is 
concluded that the estates of the of¬ 
fending party are not his own—that 
the lands he purchased do not pro¬ 
perly belong to him—that the titles 
be is proud of were surreptitiously ob¬ 
tained ; and he is <called upoq to sur¬ 
render his property for the benefit of 
the learned inditer of the article in the 
newspaper, and the tinker and cobbler 
aforesaid. 

The “ people” being thus ministered 
to daily by the functionaries of Print¬ 
ing-House Square, Fleet Street, and 
the Strand, and their natural jealousy 
of the higher drdors being raised to 
blood beat by^ these appeals to their 
passions, it is no wonder that they are 
liostile to the institutions of the country, 
and clamorous for that reform which 
sliall svveep them away, and level all 
the distinctions of society. In such a 
flood-tide of revolution, many of these 
men calculate on bettering their con¬ 
dition, from the simple circumstance 
that it could not be rendered more des¬ 
picable. The great mass of such per¬ 
sons, however, cherish no such hopes— 
they are mere blockheads; and they 
join in the clamour for no other reason 
than because they see others join—as" 
one dog follows another without seeing 
what the foremost one is in pursuit ofi 
Let us enf&r the haunts of some of 
these readers of the popular journals, 
and see of what materials they are 
composed. Let it be the “ Pig and 
Whistle,” or the “ Hog in Armour,” 
or any other hostelry of a licensed vic¬ 
tualler. A low back-parlour, the floor 
thickly sanded, and the walls smoke- 
polished, into which the rays of the 
sunmever penetrated, and which is 
furn'ished, much after the manner pf a 
stable, with stalls, which are called 
boxes, the tables black and fetid, the 
forms dirty, and a tinge blaze of gas¬ 
light pouring from a t^be under a cir¬ 
cular canopy corroded with 
is the favourite kospiiiitms philan-* 
twelve or twenty tipplinaaker, a Da- 
of the neighbourhood? or the vested 
smelts of rum, brapdis endangered, 
tobacco, sulphur mfV^and the be^ 
horrible odours, 
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tankards of beer, and half<emply turn- ' 
biers of the other compounds—some as 
cool As the philosopher who sits beside 
them, others steaming like the poll* 
ticikn who declaims—adorn the differ-^ 
Cnt boards. The 'rimes newspaper 
lays, or rather lies, on one table, and 
the Herald and Globe on another. In 
one quarter sits a man, in a black 
coat, bald head, red bushy whiskers, 
with a turned-up nose, and a squint 
in the left eye—the last two marks 
being considered indicative of genius. 
He is the son of "nobody, being a 
foundling, reared in a charity school 
at the expense of the parish, lie is a 
respectable person in his way never¬ 
theless, is a vender of tripe in the ad¬ 
jacent street, and is supposed to have 
a few hundred pounds in the funds. 
He is a reformer, however—a dead 
hater of capital punishments—a friend 
to education—an abhbrrer of tlie abo- 


so% with tortoise-shell spectacles, find 
an old blue surtout, fashion d la mUi- 
taire, evidently never measured for 
him, and buttoned up to the chin. 
This is the gentleman who writes the 
city correspondence of the Morning 
Herald, sometimes the Lisbon and 
Paris correspondence at horrte; and a 
most erudite and right merry gentle¬ 
man it is. There is one trait in this 
person’s character, which renders him 
an admirable:,i;':Contributor to that ex¬ 
cellent journal, namely, he has an 
al^rity'in discovering some important 
piece of foreign news, two or occa¬ 
sionally three days after it has been in 
all the newspai>ers. This careful and 
abstemious propensity is invaluable; 
for it prevents him from committing 
any mistakes, except in liis character 
of Lisbon correspondent. On that 
point he is left to his ingenuity, and is 
allowed to invent ad libitum. He has 


minable Court of Chapeery—an ad¬ 
mirer of Buonaparte and the brave 
Belgians—and, like Lord John Rus¬ 
sell, a friend of civil and religious li¬ 
berty all over the world. By the way, 
the coat he wears he has worn ever 
since llunton the quaker was hanged, 
in pure sympathy with the newspaper 
he reads—the Times. But there is 
one thing which rankles deep in his 
heart. He cannot understand why it 
should be that he should not have an 
inch of land in the whole world, ex- 
ce nt in the kingdom of Poyais; while 
the Duke of Newcastle is in possession 
of the demesne of C’lumber, and the 


anotlier equally valuable quality, viz,, 
that professionally he has no principles 
whatever. In his reports of the rise 
and‘fall of the funds, he may occa¬ 
sionally, it is true, discuss the policy 
of free trade, or offer an opinion on 
the differences between the Company’s 
agents at Canton and the Mandarins, 
or hazard a conjuncture as to the ex¬ 
pense of cutting a canal from Falmouth 
to Manchester, or he may arraign the 
fashionable nuisance of smoking cigars 
in Kensington Gardens or Hyde Park 
on Sunday; but these digresMons are 
capital in their way, as coming ftom a 
city correspondent, watching the flue- 


lands of Newark. He cannot under- 
■stand this, and therefore A he an un¬ 
happy man. He pays 7l. 5s. 6d. of 
assessed taxes, fourteen shillings for his 
dog, twenty-five shillings for church- 
rates, besides several pounds per annum 
for poor-rates, which he verily believes is 
wholly emended by the overseers in 
eating and drinking, lie cannot com¬ 
prehend wliy he should be compelled 
, to pay these sums of money, or rijther 
tvhy he idiould not be allowed to vend 
hjk tripe, tax and rate and dog fme. 
Hh is consequently a reformer; and 
hii^ Metnnly beJf^vts that he will never 
iv Ih^ riiiit^Sed from these vexatious pay- 
“ -theife is' a pure House of 

Ai^diected by the only persons 
annyie thu influence 'of bri- 
ww.:, .. > himself and the radb. 

vl^jtpditicallW'man who op:- 
apio^I{^r-^a lahk^itedj 
peteia the sources WleuMdamaired oei'- 


Inidls and condu^ 


tuations of the three per cents, and re¬ 
flect the highest credit on his taste, 
and on the liberality of the Herald. 

But what is he doing here among 
thepulifirists of the Hog in Armour? 
Bless you, felicitous reader! he is one 
of its choicest spirits and principal 
supporters. He is the ora^ of tlm 
room, the j^maliel at wMplit ilhri the 
tripe-vender sipped the insbitiatiion df 
politics; But for him', bowx^ld die 
important discussions of the evedlni^ 
be carried on ? He is an ulira-refbnn^, 
and; it is said, has some prete|H^^ 
to reprint Saffron Hill iii 
ciiamW of idelege^. .He 
supported his &plOyers,''’j^|lW^ 

ei^ged td report afl tite 
^ the house in its ' 

ii^ the intwegnvms 
tate. His'arg’iment 
papers are the a^ifem of 
nion, ei^o, ia tim puMie 
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He must be returned—but how paid? 
Three pounds tliree shillings per week 
will be quite enbugh for a member of 
the reformed parliament. 

Observe tliat little man with a 
humped back, but primly dressed, 
taking snuff out of a silver box which 
he bought cheap last Christmas at a 
]>awiibroker’s, and who is conversing 
with our veritable city correspondent. 
He is an apothecary twenty years' 
standing, an honest li^, wlio, like 
the deshless chepist in Romeo and 
Juliet, sells drugs to all sorts of people, 
for all diseases of the bowels or brain, 
without asking any questions. He is 
also a patriot, and a huge admirer of 
the politics of the Herald. He is a 
sentimentalist of the finest water— 
opposed to all taxes; and although he 
has never been charged with poisoning • 
more than thirteen persons, is an im¬ 
mense stickler for free trade in com 
and medicine, lie deprecates the 
sanguinary laws of England: “ Too 
many men,” he says, “ lose theirjitves 
needlessly, without the interference of 
the hangman 1” This opinion of his 
is a matter of conscience, not of idle 
speculation. 

But need we describe seriatm the 
whole of the assembled politicians? 
We could make nothing of them. ' 
They belong to the undistinguishable 
hertf of listeners — more listeners; all 
feformem, it is true, but not one of 
them able to assign a single reason 
why he is so. They imbibe tlieir sen¬ 
timents with their beer; both go to 
their stomach, the quarter where the 
taxes are supposed to pinch. They 
are elective purists after their own 
way; but ten pounds expended on a 
supper of cows’ entrails and onions 
would purchase the whole clique, 
whether ilie candidate were Sir Charles 
WetheieU, Henry Hunt, oj^Sir Balaam 
K^, Lord Mayor of London. 

reader may, from ** in- 
adyertehce,” be ^tempted to diink that 
we have b^ sketclUng a caricature. 
We,eater our solemn protest against 
ti^’Uiiiwanantable supposition. We 
appi^l to every man of ex^iaace who 
bas 4ered to penetrate lAe lower haunts 
of LeA4an society, and mi^e blmself 
adqueiated wiUi the pret^istons of the 
form .the constitumiey of 
the.-Popular oesvspapers, whether our 
aftopHaen of tlm politicians of diese 
nemte 4« apt true as lifb, and whether 
such '.pimoDs do not compose three- 


fourths of the readers of the Times, 
Chronicle, Herald, and some of the 
evening journals. Tlie only difiicuhy 
in tlie case is to convince the public 
*at large that die opinions of these 
obscure, and illiterate, and ignorant 
cockneys, are not formed by, but rather 
follftwed and pandered to, by the jour¬ 
nals before mentioned. In our own 
mind there is no doubt whatever, and 
we shall put the fact to the proof. Not 
one of these papers dare array itself 
against this low caste of what is called 
“ public opinion,” in any way what¬ 
ever. Their whole study is to watch 
and reflect the prevailing bias, or the 
ascendant excitement. In the case of 
Queen Caroline, this piinciple was 
rigidly followed by the Times, as a 
matter of fair, and, as the result proved, 
of profitable, speculation. The same 
journal pursura the same policy in 
1815, during the passing of the corn- 
bill of that period, and, after mature 
deliberation, dismissed the then editor 
of the paper, to make room for one less 
fastidiohs as to principle, and more 
subservient to the ruling interest. The 
Herald, as the competitor of the 
Times, is conducted on the same rules. 
Whoever writes for that paper must 
restitute himself to the prevailing 
ias, otherwise his contributions are 
valueless and inadmissible. No mat¬ 
ter how transcendent may be his talents, 
no matter how convincingly his argu¬ 
ments are enforced, no matter how'* 
truly just are his animadversions or his 
eulogiums; the interest of the proprie¬ 
tors is an insuperable bar to his genius 
or his correct views, and he must flatter 
every vulgar demagogue, and advocate 
the most servile and obnoxious prin¬ 
ciples, deal out perdition to bis dearest 
friends, and place in the most favour¬ 
able light sentiments which he abhors, 
or—his occupation’s gonel It is a 
case mvolving the fortune of indivi- 
du^; interest, influence, and self- 
pre^rvation, are all at stake. The 
mob must followed, the constitu¬ 
ency of the tap-room must be cheered, 
the drayman must be called a gentle¬ 
man, and his trails ^dy, the dema¬ 
gogue a patriot, the spbuting attevney 
a statesman, and the canting philan-* 
thropist, engarbed as a quaker, a Da¬ 
niel come to judgment—or the .vested 
interest ofthejoumd is endangered, 
the tuoble incensed^'and the beer- 
mongers up in arms. . 

The traces of this subserviency wa' 
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versatility are marked so deep in the 
career of the Times, that he who runs 
may read and understand them. We 
are not now discussitu^ the venality of 
that journal; this will be done here-- 
after, in a way that shall bring the 
blood, and leave the marks of the 
lash: at present we are speaking its 
truckling, and trimming, and shifting, 
and debasing tei'vilism to mob opi¬ 
nions. Ingratitude and slander are 
instinctive habits to vulgar minds, and 
they are only indulged to criminal 
excess by the 'Times, when they can 
be indulged safely, namely, when the 

B irties art either dead or powerless. 

uring the Wellington administration, 
the duke being popular with the I.ou- 
don constituency, for reasons of which 
his grace, we have no doubt, is now 
heartily ashamed, the 'Times was the 
fulsome adulator of die premier and 
Sir Robert f’eel. When the higs, in 
1830, through their organ, the Ei/in- 
hurgh Rcvieu), proclaimed war against 
the ministry, the 'Times undertook their 
defence ; it stigmatised the Whigs as 
a worthless, grasping, and unprincipled 
party, whose professions were hollow, 
whose hostility was factious, and whose 
sentiments, besides being justly sus¬ 
pected, were propagated as a foil to 
their secret intentions, namely, the de¬ 
sire of peace, and the attainment of 
that power which they were sure to 
abuse, and by means of which, should 
they attain it, the liberties and in¬ 
terests of the people of England would 
be remorselessly sacrificed. They were 
described as subtle and djspicable po¬ 
litical empirics—trustless in their pro¬ 
fessions, and mercenary in their views—> 
ostentatious in their opinions, but ut¬ 
terly unwoithy of public confidence. 
The object of the 'Times was to sup¬ 
port the Wellington administration, for 
no other reason than to gratify the 
private ambition of its principal pro- 
. prietor, then looking down upt^n his 
former obscurity as the high sheriff of 
county, but whom the liristocracy of 
nei^bourhood nevertheless held in 
as printei^s devil, 

^0 ha4 aoqujreo wealth by means of 
:Pg|gHi!Q!US and political incen- 

iaiari^. {a a cause so dear to private 
inferests,4be 'Times did not then dis- 
to qxtol tlie virtues, tl^ moral 
iitifiuence, and tlie tialpcendent talenfs 
Robert f$hl; and the ho- 
;|^fable baronet was unsusceptible 
to fiatfeiy, retumea the 


compliment in kind, eulogised the 
'Times as a most exemplary and re¬ 
spectable journal, and this in his place 
in parliament, and while he was a mi¬ 
nister of the crown. The fact is un¬ 
deniable that, to the last hour of liis 
official life, the 'Times —the same writer 
who now writes—hung by the skirts of 
Peel, singing his praises, advocating 
his measures, and fighting his battles 
against the Whigs, who had previously 
declared open war. But, alas! how 
slippery are political friendships I On 
the day after Sir Robert’s expulsion 
from office, the demagogue news¬ 
monger joined the outcry against liim, 
barked at his heels like the other com¬ 
mon curs of the city, and witli the 
coolest effrontery imaginable told its 
readers that it had for some time anti¬ 
cipated his downfal as the unavoidable 
consequence of his iiicompelency. But 
this was not ail. The ink was scarcely 
dry, in which it had denounced the 
Whig.s as a feeble factious race, unfit 
foi'»qffice, and unworlViy of public con¬ 
fidence, wlmn a new light burst upon 
it, and it all at once discovered that 
these same Whigs were tiie only men 
qualified to rescue the nation from its 
embarrassments, llie profouiidest of 
statesmen, the very models of English 
patriots, popular in the highest de¬ 
gree, and entitled to the wannest sup¬ 
port of the TimesI 
Then came the Reform Bill, as a 
cataplasm to Loid Althorp’s blunders, 
the last rash effort of a sinking and 
incapable ministry. The Times, for¬ 
getting that it had sui)ported the Duke 
of Wellington afer he had put forth 
his famous declaration against all re¬ 
form, not having passed the slightest 
censure upon tliat declaration, and for¬ 
getting also that it had denounced the 
men by whom this reform bill was 
introducedi^ the Times, forgetting all 
this, neveweless rushed forward ki fis 
support, at the head of the seuol and 
sahs-ctdottefle of London,. Its fififious 
,, appe^ to the mob during the p#iiqd 
of the elections will never be forgtM^. 
jf^rery ruffian was suramcmed tn;4p- 
jikar at the various hustings s^mied 
with a bluictgeon, and with missitain 
his pocket, to give effect to h» vole, if 
he had one; but at any rate |0> pelt 
and massacre, if necessary,, .'^ihirti- 
reform candidtdeSfWherevertllfeyiiikght 
shew themselves. The brutal paihkms 
of the rabble were thus c^led jnto 
play. Tlie most atrocious outrages 
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were committed in all parts of the 
country. Gentlemen of the highest 
character and talents were restrained, 
by the dictates of self-preservation, 
from canvassing the electors, or stand- • 
Ing a contest, in those places where 
the mob could appear in formidable 
numbers. Such was the influence of 
the Times, its provincial coadjutors and 
partisans, upon “ public opinion.” 

The watchword of, the party and 
their newspapers, at the outset, was 
** the bill, the whole bill, and nothing 
but the bill.” To effect this, the 
rabble without took upon themselves 
the task of dragooning the members 
within. Eveiy representative of the 
people who dared to vote according 
to his conscience, and in opposition 
to this favourite maxim, war instantly 
denounced and considered a traitor lo» 
the popular cause. Alderman Thomp¬ 
son one evening, forgetting who his 
constituents were, committed the grie¬ 
vous mistake of giving an independent 
vote in favour of the borough of 
Appleby and against ministers. The 
howl in the city next day was like the 
breaking in of waters. If a thousand 
rabid terriers had been let loose at the 
Royal Exchange, the con.stematiori 
could not have been moi'e terrible. 
Meetings were immediately held, to * 
call the refractory and terrified aider- 
man to account, and either compel 
him to do penance for not sustaining 
the “ whole bill,” or retire from the 
honourable station to which he bad 
been elevated. The newspapers were 
boiling against him; the rabble were 
foaming and menacing him with 
danger. Alderman Thompson chose 
the betfc# part of valour. He met 
their worships in fall assembly—he 
bowed to die mountebank—he smiled 
upon the daw—be kissed his hand to 
the soarenger—^and mg^e a most 
abject apoloOT. He deKcIar^ upon 
his honour mat he voted “ inadvert¬ 
ently”—that he had been dining Out, 
and come in too.' late to understand[i. 
clearly what he was doing’—and was 
^spessively sony far ;the mistake, 

’ psomising never to ofend ^igain in a 
way, Oh Heavens, what a 
' si^t to see in a man arriv^ at the 
fom of discretion 1 He looked like 
a sdhtge, whimpering, overfed and 
undeMtihed schoolboy, down upon 
'his hnees, ^ bwging pardim for a theft; 
or like Tony Inmpkin, half-’seas-over, 
attempting to say grace. Their wor¬ 


ships, the mob, were graciously pleased 
to forgive him. 

One would think that the Times, 
which took an active, or rather a pro¬ 
minent, part in exacting such humi¬ 
liating terms from an alderman, and 
binding him hand and foot, despite 
hoilour or conviction, to the “ whole 
bill, and nothing but the bill,” would 
after this exhibition be more chary of 
its own conduct. And so it would, 
had the mania in favour of the bill not 
considerably subsided. The 2'imes, 
as is well known, opposed ministers 
on the clause for the divisions of 
counties. The consistent Times, that 
had but a few weeks before so stoutly 
combated for the “ whole bill,” was at 
length the first amongst its ludical 
supporters to find a flaw in it—the 
first to call upon the people to meet 
and oppose that which had been a 
principal feat^ve in the bill from its 
introduction, and which had never 
been carped at, or animadverted upon, 
till now. Here is consistency with a 
vengeaficel—but it is the consistency 
of the “ leading journal.” 

The reason for all this trimming may 
easily be explained. We wish we had 
Hunt at our elbow to speak — write he 
cannot any more than a hedgehog—to 
the point, for he could do it well. The 
honourable member for Preston, how¬ 
ever, cannot be spared from his duties, 
therefore the 'task devolves upon us. 
The 'Times foresees tliat the bill has 
not the^ slightest chance of passing into 
a law. Even the chandler-shoperie 
part of its teaders are already sick of it 
and its patrons. Hie nine-days' won¬ 
der has become stale, and the cockney 
is tired. The Times, therefore, which 
first started the objection, and which 
is now adopted by the Chronicle and 
the Herald, wishes to take all the cre¬ 
dit to itself of foretelling the disaster 
which is sure to happen. It is now 
an opponent of the biU, for the bill is 
virmlly lost. The great mass of the 
liverymen ijpf London are fools, it i.s 
true, and ever vieady to follow certain 
leaders*for a time;; butetbey are not 
such fools as not tmvtto^see that the 
grand revolutionary txieasure woifili be 
a death-blow to their prescriptive and 
corporate righui. ■ They are bawling 
reformer, we admit; but foey are not 
so monstrously^'Siupi^ as to pull down 
the teSple merely fw the pleasure of 
being immua|!ed in the ruins- 'pie 
I^mes, and foe Chronicle^ and Ihe 





iU ifewD^^is fuJl IHte 
junctiure, therefore, halt aiviyed'wheo 
they maj'safely pl&y the wd^game of 
^eWIi^, and defeat that which 

tjjey pretend to be migiitUy Qoacaoured. * 
We ask no odier proof th^ the tide has 
, tunji^ against minrater^ and that pub¬ 
lic dpliiion^ has ondergohie a comp!*^ > 
change, the^Mmple ^ot, tha| 
popti^^ jouii)a|^[|te dissatisfied with 
the present |^ing their 

. uttnopt to Strang it in die Hoasrof 
.^Commons. -r -Jl, V 

' To tl^iis conclusion we |^^mp«Ieid 
1^, the circuinstauce.tltat' neither die 
nor any,,other Ixindon' paper* 
extCTiiBvely circulating among the 
lower classes, dare, for # singlh week, 
advocate opilaions ,;at wariance With 
tliose tjf the great- majorityni <rf thlk 
readers. The leading journal has 
occasionally attempted this, but has 
invariably lailed. It -was disposed to 
support ministers on Belgian ques¬ 
tion, by reiterating the . undigniiled 
censures Lord Palmetston against 
the King of Holland. But these cen¬ 
sures were unpalatable in the oity^ and 
it deserted the noble 4ord after .a brief 
flirtation of four days. It maditA simi¬ 
lar diversion in favour of the„s|>eecb of 
',the King of the Trench, a,nd praised as 
a manly and graceful efusipn that' 
tasteless piece pi bpmibast fi'iii twenty- 
four hours it saw cause to change its 
opinion. But if the JTW* can no 
* more tban'AldeniHin^T^mp^n shake 
,4tself free from die tniiptnisls of hs con-, 
stitqency, can we reasonably expect a:* 
greater share of iadepen6eQce.on the‘ 
part of the Ckromde, the the' 

Globe, the iSkb, or,the CowrisrwJ^O; 
these are now au etobatkel^ the i^tne 
cause, mul jthey couth OQ<^t,diie;i;ttitlie 

This, then, is die poUdoi||p;flu^ce' 
of the popular journals, lit atehunts, 
a^ all, to nouiiug; 
ispi to the opigimis and ptejutlirp!! -qi 
iBb multitude.'^Theirs 
ofthe omnibnS 'Of 

... .t... 


did lords Livcs^ojsl of ? 

Not ohebf thm. '-Cspningeriaeavour- 

ed to court popular llVour 
himself into the arms of the low Wniga 
ai^d»the Bunlett radicals, but he died 
broken-hearted in die first year of his 
premimbip. Peel courted the same 
grad^'of persons, and was soon for¬ 
saken despised. Goderich was 
too imo^le to survive long enough as 
First lord of the Treasury to be either 
fearcdiciilhephcted, or opposed. Lord 

g rey^lll^f^tirely io their hands, and 
s abchn is flxed: 

In the i^ature. of things it is im^sr 
4 ible that it can be otherwise. The 
opinions of these persons are too capri- 
pious and selfish, too much wedded to 
nanrow attachments, and they them¬ 
selves arc too apt to forsake the cause 
to wjhich idiey had pledged themselves, 
on die slightest pretence, or by the first 
loophole opened for their escape, for 
any minister to place dependence 
upon, lie that does so is a lost man. 
Tle* lean8 upon a reed, and spins for 
his cali^e ^ >‘ope of sand. The Tmes, 
being oodiiiig more than the mouth¬ 
piece of thi^e Opinions, we invariably 
makW:!! a rtdo, and it is one which 
long exper^ice jiroves to be correct, 
to measure the duration of a minist^ 
by the confidence., it reposes in this 
or^Q. rWe bag leave to call Sir 
Eobevt Teel al .g living evidence of 
this fact. It supported a 

ministry dift liW over die second 
twelvemoiathi :4 never yet advocated 
a cause^frlnchdt did not injure; it 
never espoused. Jihe quarrel of a friend 
without turning his weapons against 
him; —GoeenOufohpe herself was its 

..'Popularity at hE tpbn* hi ^ conn- 
tty, is mot onJ^deoeitfij^, .but tiw v«fy 
worst foundat.toh which any gasman 
could '|K>s#ly haidd upon, ^e use 
i & its pmhrnry ■ar^epi^on, 
..dwAliR'^ineahing, .thb\app»iAd^'>ifif 
;fi^i|e..||>aUon,. whoA,'- mtltheA*' 
'tou«ihs,olwe 
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" Af» father, I have j^ad those earthly visions 
And noble aspiistii^ in ny vobUi, 

To mako my own the ntind of other men, 

The enliithteuer of iiationu; and to rise 

1 Irnan- Tin* whither ** * * 

a ,e # 

• *» 'f • but tliis is past: 

My thoughts tnistoolc themselves. >* ’< > 

Ahhot. > ' And wherefore sol 

Manfred. T eonld not tame tny nature down; for 
Most serve wiu^lsin would swaF, and soOtho,*and sue, 
And watch all time, and pry info all jdpoe, 

And be a living lie, who wonld become 
A mighty thing amongst the meanand such 


I WAS always an idler—an idle: in 
boyhood, in youth, in ntafthood > at 
school, at college, in the world; ■ -1' 
was always an idler. For thirty y ais 
my life has passed away like a are m; 
— I have no house, no home, no v fe, 
no child, no fnend, no tie to bind me 
to the earth, nothing to mark myd' ty¬ 
ing it. 


H 

0 


Ay! my life has passed uyray like a 
troubled dream, of whose real exiltence 
there is no trace save in shaken nerves 
and a chilled hcait. , 

• * • * ^ ♦ V 

But was it not actually a dream ? — 
a dream in which strange scenes have 
been careering befto my eyes — ia 
which beloved and mmiliar forms have 
unaccountably vanished ftpm my view; 
some fading into nothiui^ess, otheis 
darkening into demons that scowlel 
and grinned at me until my bloo<l 
froze, and my koul iickeped at the 
contrast 4*. a dream — a dream ip 
which I have be^ pursuing, witli the 
tame desperate eagerness, a succession 
of wide^ var^ng objects that all melt¬ 
ed away or changed t^eit nature in nrjr 
grasp—a dream, by heaven 1 in whiei 
i hsme been ever struggling vdAt high 
iitope and noble daring, and evtr baffled 
by that electric paialysis ktHrivn only ' 
to the sleeper. And^M^'^ntmat this 
moment, when I am Itllt^ng under || 
amt of doubting do not 

al) things, stripped of mm ^istinettrs 
and ooWra, wheel and sparkk 
nronnd me till oWos Menu oom*3 
agahtf 

* « « a « 


Thej 


do! they do t 
« * 


JlvKON’b Manf¥ed. 

1 was always an idlear, but an idlei 
alter a peculiar fashion. My life hai 
been ope of incessant though rambling 
activity; — cxdltement, mental or bo¬ 
dily, has been ps it were the very prin¬ 
ciple of my existence. ITius it is diat 
under the influence of a fatal and way¬ 
ward restiesiltess, I have obterved, uni 
studied^ and thwight, and laboured 
and learned, and braved many dangers 
and done many things whereby 1 
snatohad a barren and transitory tri¬ 
umph mom other men whom the world 
calls talented, and wise, and great; — 
but it avaiM me nothing; niy exer¬ 
tions were%l-timed, or ill-directed, oi 
over-carried; and, if productive ol 
aught tliat wds good, productive only 
of that gleam of joy which enhances 
sorrow. Still I have laboured on, and 
ever must until I shall have ceased to 
be—diouglr my toil be uncheered by 
one gpxious throb. Therefore is it 
that I am even now noting down my 
wild thoughts in tlie'eabin of a mer- 
cbant-vessel. 1 have nodiing else to 
do. 1 have gazed upon the Atlantic 
until my lye and mina are alike weary 
of Its sullen vastness —I have turned 
over the three volumes which comjiose 
the naptaiu's library* until every page 
and fvetythumb-marK thereon is femi- 
Uar to mei-Al have listened to all the 
^ries that the sadjbr-feUows can tell— 
I lxave«elieUed their wlmle stock of 
ideas; so that, in iii|},^from the com¬ 
mander to the cookVdog, the most 
microscopic inquiry could discover 
olthing new. I am altogether thrown 
back upon myjelfj —* I must write— 
I'H write my vjWe life s it will be a 
eurioos, a fearrol monument to leav® 

1 . t < . f .... 
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tion of the human heart. Doubtless 
some passages will ^ain cause me des¬ 
perate suffering, if I sit down delibe¬ 
rately to place them upon record; but 
then they are perpetually flashing on 
my brain, and will it not be better to • 
grapple fixedly with the recollection ? 

At all events, 1 mmt write. So I«tl 
commence forthwith, and address Itay- 
self to no other object till we make 
land. 

I was bom on the 22d of March, 
1795 j My name is Reginald St. 
Senane. With tlie* exception of Sir 
Richard St. Senane, who pc»sesses 
the lands and lordship, 1 am the only 
survivor of the house of Inchicronan. 

It is unnecessary to interfere with 
the herald's office by saying more. 

My (ffiildhood, I am told, was sickly 
and querulous; but even then, as etner 
since, music had strange power on me. 
If in my most obstin^e fit of crying 
my father were to touf^ his violin, or 
my mother or nurse to sing to me one 
of our own wild melodies, I was at 


my bosom; — and then there was a 
painting of the Virgin in our oratory, 
the sublimest effort of Murillo’s pen¬ 
cil ; and on this I loved to gaze, until 
mortality seemed suspended in myself 
from contemplation of its divine ex¬ 
pression. And yet tradition declared 
It, in fact, the portrait of a mortal 
beauty; — could such exist? I pon¬ 
dered much upon the question, and 
once said “ Nofor the inspiration of 
tlie painter had shed the purity of 
heaven over a form and features, com¬ 
bining all that was most lovely upon 
earth. But I had afterwards reason to 
alter this opinion, when I first gazed 
on Maria di Padilla. High and noble 
excitement had raised her for the mo¬ 
ment into the perfect resemblance— 
the embodied vision of the worshipped 
image of my boyhood, and she at once 
■ became "my destiny. But let me not 
anticipate. 

These things united to cast a shade 
of deep enthusiasm upon my character. 
But more than all, there was an old 


once silent; # 

My boyhood was froward, {)assion- 
ate, and daring; — an only child, I of 
course suffered from the indulgence of 
my parents and the utter subserviency 
of all others around me; besides, my 
wliole race have been afflicted wiUi an 
unhappy temperament. 

From the first my fathei^reated me 
as a companion; he insisted on my 
always addressing himltyhis Christian 
name. We doted on each other, 
though we often quarrelled. Under 
his persona] instructions, 1 became 
accomplished in all^exercieesand field- 
sports, and perfeo^ regardles^f fa¬ 
tigue and dan^br in their pux^t. 1 
am also indel^ to him for my in¬ 
troduction to French ahd 
literature: — as for the . languages, 
they were spoken more cosimonly^n 
OUT house than English. We were 
mtmh cCfthected i^th Franck; imd 
Spaiq th b^isi time^ ; of 

oqr'liira^ 1ised!%lways tqjaUp si^ice 
eit^^ '' cated^. 

the' 

' dhtroii^ly upon 

'scenhry, whidh thb 
hiad'"mado''pr4«* 
tised to' pore 
"Rs > 

'^m.-?iEears and my' 


woifian who, for the better half of a 
centuiy, had witnessed the high solem¬ 
nities of otir house — who had rocked 
my cradle tod guided my first steps; 
and she, as I lay in bed, used to sit 
cowering on the hearthstone, in the 
, fitful light of the turf fire, and tell me 
strange stories of tlie prowess and 
achievements of my forefathers, from 
Maurice the Norman downwards; 
hinting ever and anon, in a whispar 
fearfully distmet, fhe while she record¬ 
ed some deed of desperate vengetoce, 
or chronicled some war of merciless 
extermination, th^t we were a fated 
race*— strongly subjected to a myste- 
lidhs influeBce—having need of an 
e^iecial blissing —highly ^S^led and 
sorely tempted—and that, however 
we might live, it vras ^flways well for 
us to me in hdfy guise, and within the 
protection of conse<^^ ground. 

This worked strongly u^ti my ibpe- 
ginatu^j ccdqoiing au my^ou^ms, in 
tdelpItitWalii-^imoressitia ntewhh tlfoi 




'llkre. I m Soin^ thoeosw 

mini.led myielf the '' 

mto^ ’ n' ‘ clivahbuf 
otht^ tp shudder iht 
destinai .homfoide; for hpfih 
race wereifi^ jhom the' stain of btdtm. \ 
In . tile earlier time .ihl^was up dttish 
for wondenhent, CotiqUereiU in a 
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foreign land, few ainon^ a treacherous 
many, we were obliged to maintain by 
the strong hand what we bad won by 
the strong hand. But even in latter 
days the destiny clung to us; — all — 
all — be it in battle, be it in fight, be 
it by accident — all have shed man’s 
blood — even my own father, even my 
own self. It was terrible to think on 
then —it is most terrible to think on 
now. The doom has fallen heavily on 
me — ay, the doom! such it is said to 
be—such it is difficult to beheye that 
it is not. Tradition and popular belief, 
strangely home out by events, declares 
us under the curse of a potent spell, 
condemning us to blood^^uiltiness and 
misfortune in our hearts’ truest affec¬ 
tions ever since Maurice the Norman 
slew his brother in arms on the faery 
knowe at Inchicronan. • 

My schoolboy days—but why lin¬ 
ger upon schoolboy days ? They are 
in truth always the same, always mise¬ 
rable : every man has found them so; 
albeit, under the pressure of di:^- 
pointinent and calamity in after-life, 
he would fain persuade himself it was 
otherwise. Away witli such drivelling 
philosophy I Though the griefs of the 
boy be light and passing, yet are they 
more acutely felt than tne heaviest 
misfortunes which can befall a breast 
the world has seared; and unless to be 
the victim of tyranny the most com¬ 
prehensive and searching,—tyranny in 
every form, from tlie well-meant op¬ 
pression of the master to the nifHanly 
malignity of the low usher, and tlie 
wanton abuse of power upon the<*'part 
of stronger schoolmates, bo happiness, 
the schoolboy must be wretched. 

I will not, therefore, dwell upon my 
schoolboy days longer than to state I 
was sent to Stonyhurst, and that there 
1 became a good classic, to say nothing 
of winning all the prizes, which was 
a mattef of no great difficulty, as the 
Hpuaait Catholic aristocracy of; Eug- 
latrd are, with the single exception of 
the;. Jemingham^ a stupid gateration. 
I^j^y^have bred in sdld in wUl huma¬ 
nity. liias become degraded ip them. 

' aey.enteen 1 eoteied'.l^^ty Colv''- 
le|^4>pbliu, 1 had g^aii^ before 
I twenty-one. The years wMch 

I look hhek upem aa the 
bap^t pc my existence. During 
the^ienjoyed aU that foeedom from 

cate lybich is presumed ;to 
raiwd a paradise for the slmoolboy, and 
1 libd iiot fo groan ubder lire capricious 


exercise of power or authority upon the 
part of any human being. And how 
did I pass my time?—after the usual 
fashion of young men of the day abund¬ 
antly supplied., with money: hunted 
regularly twice a-week during the sea- 
soij — went to balls and parties, in 
whioh I dien took great delight— 
played at billiards, my fondness for 
which was for a whole year a positive 
passion — drank hard, which in youth, 
before the nerves are rigid or unstrung, 
does really afford n^uch gratification — 
and gambled sufficiently to keep my 
expenditure on au exact balance with 
my receipts;—a consummation which, 
from the extreme liberality of my fa¬ 
ther and tlie cheapness of pleasure in 
the Irisji capital, I should have others 
wise found some little difficulty in 
t bringing about. 

Sometimes, however, I read; and 
when I did rea^, it was with the 
utmost intensity*^of application. My 
father was extremely anxious 1 should 
distinguish inyself at college. As he 
was the «best and fondest of parents, 
deep remorse used therefore to seize 
me when the time for examinations 
was fast approaching, 1 having not as 
yet looked into a page of the appointed 
volumes. Then would I, unless driven 
^by some master-passion to act in oppo¬ 
sition to my better feelings, for three 
or four weeks shun the world and all 
my gay companions, and coniine my¬ 
self rigidly to the precincts of the col¬ 
lege, measuring time by an hour-glass, 
and even taking exercise but at .stated 
periods. Ceatle and philosopliic, too, 
was this exercise; for fatigue was to 
be as cii^efolly avoideti as repletion, or 
the strong stimulus of wine. 1 accord¬ 
ingly used merely to walk quietly 
round the park for half an hour, after 
every two l^urs’ reading during day¬ 
light. 

Hiere is a mingled pain and plear 
sure in the remembrance of these fits 
of stufiy. They were %niformly suc¬ 
cessful ; but despised the intellect of 
all my computers. I knew my strug¬ 
gle md l)pen with lime, and not witft 
them; and I tberefo|e no joy in 
the moment of viotot^ that in tjjp 
most remote degree approached the 
twcudays’ misery arising from foe ap- 
prel^sion of defeat. And oh,!, the. 
drawling thunder^.of that cursed beU 
which , iised to Iffsummon ws to the 
examination haU;l Were I to hear it 
now, after y(^ of absence—now, 
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when the spirit of ambition is utterly 
extinct within me, it would yet strike 
cold upon my heart! 

Enough of college! I now approach 
those dread passages of my life which t 
stained its wWe after-course. 

Fanny Fitzgerald was the elde|t 
daughter of a family with which mane 
was on terms of the closest intimacy. 
She was the loveliest and gentlest girl 
in the county. We had been play- 
m.ate8 in childhood — companions 
whenever I was in the country. She 
was now in her nineteenth year, and I 
liad watched her progress through 
each successive stage from infancy to 
the fulness of youthful bloom, but to 
me she was unchanged. 1 loved her 
truly, purely, fervently — even as a 
sister— but no more. Cunning a pat¬ 
tern as she was of charming woman¬ 
hood, never did she excite in me one 
lu.stful thought—nevp- did I dream 
of drawing more closely the ties which 
bound us to each other. I was per¬ 
fectly satisfied, perfectly happy in our 
intercourse. She was ray ^irine of 
feelings undefiled — the being under 
whose benign influence I was wont to 
reconcile myself with humanity when 
brutalised by the indulgence of my 
own evil passions, or disgusted utterly 
by the profligacy, meanness, and worth- i 
lessness of the throng amidst which I 
had been toiling. As 1 gazed in her 
serene blue ayes, the deep quiet which 
seemed mirrored there was transfused 


have married her; and if happiness be 
pemitted to mortals, we must have 
been happy. True it is T did not love 
her in the romancer’s acceptation of 
the term, for in this sort I did after¬ 
wards love an opera-singer, Maria di 
Padilla; and passionate love i.s a mad¬ 
ness wherewith we can be afllicted but 
once in life; for it is of necessity cre¬ 
ated at first sight, else reason would 
have sway; and only in the progress of 
our delirium is it, that, as the sun giv¬ 
ing gloiy and splendour to die valuer 
less stone whereon it shines, we invest 
our idol with every grace and beauty 
of our own imagination — grace and 
beauty which do not exist beyond; 
and the discovery of this is a thing of 
such surpassing bitterness, as utterly 
to prevent a lucurrence of the like de- 
. lusion. But under no possible cir¬ 
cumstances could my affection for 
Fanny suffer alteration or decay; and 
our enduring happiness would have 
been assured by the very absence, upon 
my«part, of that passion which never 
foils U) waste away in its own fierce 
flames, leaving ashes which are satiety 
and disgust. 1 was predestined, how¬ 
ever, to be wretched, and to make all 
who loved me wretched. Fanny mar¬ 
ried another. 1 will not, 1 cannot, 
attempt to detail the circumstances by 
which this came to pass : suffice it to 
say, it had its origin in that vile 
coquetry which is essentially inherent 
in woman. 


into my soul; and 1 always returned 
from my lonely rambles wiUi poor 
Fanny, purified and ejivated, as I 
might from converse with a creature 
of a superior essence and of f , better 
and brighter world. 

Thus did I love her, and she knew I 
loved her, and she loved me in return; 
but, alas I she knew not how 1 loved 


her: as woman, she was incapable of 
conceiving it, and as woman her pas¬ 
sions and affections naturally directed 
themselves to ‘the same objectify and 
thec^Ofe her love for me combined 
with foebngs for more earthly than any 
w%i){iwith I had Regarded ^ her. I 
;<s^feh<id hjwln.my heart’s cere, as I 
gd!5<r angd—loving and 
reveteBciq|;; hut her thought by 
^ drejun by night, her hone, her 
p la yer, lie^ was •— tq. W my 

was itiot aware of this until it was 
until ,)die the'wtfe of 
^ aaother. Had X it, t would 


After graduating, I returned to spend 
a few months at home previous to my 
departure fur the continent, where 1 
was to pass some years before 1 set 
myself down for life upon the patertial 
domains. It was a gentle, soothing 
happiness to be restor^ to the scenes 
of my boyhood; and time glided rapidly 
away. But the hour wheii X was to 
say forewell was now drawing nigh; 
and Fanny was sumrised, and niqi^, 
and grieved, that i made no aeclata- 
tion of love myself, nor detnabded;no 
confession of affection from, her Ups— 
no pledge of constancy. To incite hae 
she comm^ced coquetting with ptfo of 
her many admirers, die person tpost 
encouraged by her fother, who;^ '^c 
myself, never dreamt of oiuf 
considering the difference df i^lipon 
an insuperable bar; for Fenny a 
Protestant, and something of a 
witWi. “ . 

. The individual that Fanny m^^ried 
was a man a^inst whofo X entertained, 
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from the first moment 1 saw him, an 
antipathy, strong to the full extent of 
my own impetuous nature. He was a 
colon,el in the army, and major of a 
regiment quartered m the neighbouring 
town. Now I have ever had a rooted 
aversion to the professional castes in 
this country—or rather, let me say, to 
men belonging to those castes whose 
personal character is not sufSciently 
elevated to render indistinct the pecu¬ 
liar marks ; but, above all, I hate the 
people of the military caste, Tliey 
are, with scarcely an exception, low, 
mean, ignorant, contemptible merce¬ 
naries, without the feeling of chivalry 
which adorned the free companions of 
ancient days, and with a sort ofshoulder- 
arras manners and style of conversation, 
which is infinitely more oflensive than 
the worst form of ordinary vulgarity. 
As acquaintance, I have always stu¬ 
diously avoided them ; for their miser¬ 
able gew-gaw splendour and assump¬ 
tion of rank in society 1 utterly despise. 
But I was singular in these feelings: 
the officers were courted by all xfthers 
in the county, and, to my infilhite in¬ 
dignation, by none more than the Fitz¬ 
geralds. Now Fanny’s suitor possessed, 
in an eminent degree, all the vices of 
his caste: he was mean and ignorant 
beyond measure ; he openly professed^ 
that he served merely for the pay; and 
I remember one evening, when he had 
lost some trifie at cards, he replied, 
with a look of ghastly facetiousness, to 
a lady who was quizzingly condoling 
with him, “ ‘ He who steals my purse 
steals trash,’ as the Scriptures have it." 

For the rest, however, he was a fine 
specimen of the human animal. He 
was in the prime of life (about thirty 
years of age), tall, and cast in a mould 
of strength and beauty seldom sur¬ 
passed. His features were fine and 
regular, but there was something stern, 
and withal contracted, in their expres¬ 
sion. Poor Fanny, as 1 said, coquetted 
with hiim; and he was most assiduous 
ip his attentions—more for her fortune, 
which was large, than for her own 
a^e; although he could not have been 
insensible to her excessive loveliness. 
He obtained the father’^ consent, and 
s^^equcndy Fanny’s, in a moment of 
P^ion. t was offendOd—I was deeply 
. by her flirtation with this man. 
F tipbraided her with it, not as a lover, 
bbii as an oM friend) and she replied 
with even gteate| warmth and bitterness 
tjbat into Vynicli I was myself be¬ 


trayed. To observe such conduct in 
one habitually so kind and gentle—to 
hear the expression of rage and defiance, 
instead of penitence, or at least sorrow, 
amazed me utterly, and almost drove 
me mad. I retorted with brutal vio¬ 
lence—in a storm of senseless, inco¬ 
herent words;—and then left her, 
declaring I flung her from my regard 
for ever. 

That evening she promised to be¬ 
come the wife of Colonel Keightley. 
r saw her not again until the fatal 
vows had been* recorded before an 
angry heaven. 

'Hie fortnight that preceded her 
maiTiage, I passed in almost perfect 
solitude at the island of Innis-Dharrig, 
wandering amongst its monastic ruins, 
or gazing listlessly on the Atlantic. 

1 was very wretched ; and yet, upon 
self-examination, 1 could not satisfac¬ 
torily explain *why. I would not ac¬ 
knowledge ev^n to myself that jealousy 
had sway in my bosom ; and simple 
hatred to the object of Fanny’s choice 
was no sufficient motive for the com- 
licatdll feelings of misery under which 
suflered. 

In my secret soul I blamed Fanny 
for not understanding, and not sharing, 
my peculiar, perhaps fantastic feelings; 
and yet my reason acquitted her. 1 
did not seek to marry her myself, and 
yet it was torture to think of her as the 
wife of another. I did not regret her 
marriage under the sordid sensation of 
a lost possession, but I contemplated 
it with the thrill of horror that a Pagan 
might the desecration of his idol. 
Were I to»have attempted to breathe 
my (eelings to Fanny, (but I did not, 
for I then deemed it useless,) 1 have 
often thought I might have availed 
myself of the words of a loved and 
remembered acquaintance—one of the 
first of livmg poets: 

“ I can give not what men call love. 
But wilt thou accept not 
Che worship the heart lifts above. 

And ^e heavens reject not— 

The desire of the moth for the star. 

Of the night for flie morrow— 

Th4 devotion to something afar 
From the sphwe^of our sorrow 1” 

At length, howevif, I reasoned my¬ 
self into a sort of quiet, and I deter¬ 
mined on goii% to Fanny’s wedding- 
fete ; well believing that, however she 
might love her husband, her gentle 
nature coul4 not fail to be affiteted at 
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the continuance of any unkind feeling 
between her and the playmate of her 
childhood. 

A penitent, therefore, for past vio¬ 
lence, I presented myself before Fanny, 
on her wedding-day; but there needed 
no words to win my pardon—my pale 
and worn looks were eloquent i^jtfir- 
preters, and Fanny sprung to meet me 
under the mingled influence of grief 
and gladness. I claimed her hand for 
the first dance—and retained it, save 
at brief intervals, during the entire 
evening. ‘ 

What were my feelings? I had 
none—I moved, and thought, and 
acted, like a person in a dream. At 
len^H the ball-room was nearly empty, 
and I wj« constrained to say fiirewell! 
Fanny burst into an agony of tears, 
and was removed by the bridemaids, 
sobbing and insensible. Buried in 
the same stupor that* had all night 
clogged my faculties, Isgazed upon the 
group; and when it had disappeared, 
I walked slowly out of the house. 

I spent the whole of that qight in 
wandering through the woods of Bal- 
lortlagh, watching the lights that flitted 
through the mansion, until tliey had 
one by one expired. 

The week that followed was chiefly 
spent by roe on horseback. I was 
miserable, except when alone, and rid¬ 
ing as rapidly as horse could carry 
me. 


My father observed my state of 
mind, and pressed me most anxiously 
to depart. I assented; an early day 
was fixed; and it was arranged that 
he should accompany mb as far as 
London. It was impossible, however, 
to think of leaving the country for 
years without bidding Fanny forewell. 
We might never meet again: her hus¬ 
band’s regiment might be ordered fete 
alone knew whither, and she would of 
course accompany him. 

'I accordingly rode over to Ballort- 
lagh on the day previous to tliat«ap- 
pointed for our departure. I found 
her alone in the drawing-room : on 
^ uttered a faint shriek, 


Untying her foce in helrlmnds, 
sW ii!|i#fik from na lihe a gnjlw thing. 
' at her feet, and endeavoured 

heit'a^iy; but'she'sat per- 
apparently unctfcscious, 
tears streaming her 

*^'1iti^;ers. While We were thus 
V. , husband the room. 

! Upon % foet|>a&d rushed 


towards the door—he stood 1;)efore 
me—I endeavoured to pass on one 
side—he placed his hand upon my 
breast—I struck him to the earth— 
strode over him—threw myself on my 
horse, and darted from the hall-door 
with the speed of lightning. Airived 
at home, I quietly awaited the message 
which I was full sure would be sent 
M soon as po.ssible; and I grimly re¬ 
joiced in the prospect Uiat my hours 
were numbered. Kcightley was a ce¬ 
lebrated duellist—I had determined 
not to fire at him. A brother-officer 
of his waited on me—I referred him 
to my fellow-collegian, Frank Joyse- 
Six next morning, and a field between 
Ballortlagh and Inchicronan, were ap- 

f ointed. The night passed heavily: 

could not sleep—I spent the chief 
part of it in writing letters to my 
father and Fanny in anticipation of a 
fatal event. But still the feeling which 
harassed me had not one touch of fear 
—it was a nervous curiosity to pene¬ 
trate the mist of futurity, and ascertain 
the %vent, though careless what it 
might be. 

When Keightley appeared on the 
ground his face yet bore the mark of 
the blow I struck him. I had laid 
open his right cheek from the lip to 
/the eye. I had effectually destroyed 
his beauty. My pistol was of coume 
discharged in the air: his ball cut the 
massive watch chain in two, which was 
suspended to the last button of my 
waistcoat. He was not satisfied with 
this, nor with the expression of nay 
sorrow at what had occurred, conveyed 
through my friend. I did not expect 
that he would; but this deviation foom 
the ordinary courtesy of the field ren¬ 
dered my friend deeply indignant; and 
he said, as he handed me the second 
pistol, ** By heaven, Reginald, if you 
do not fire at him this time I’ll take 
you off the ground, and have a slap at 
him imrself.” “ It will not be nepaik 
sary, Frank,” observed I, pointing to 
the divided watch chain. **Then$ ^ 
nine chancra in fevour of his woup4ink 
me—the tenth is that he 'wili, 
me dead.” I wm hot piistahen J: - 
was brii^ng down my hand,, 
again firing in the air, his hall ,stj(p^ 
me on the elbow (on the plec||iw»j 
process), and glancing |»|t 

gmed my ribs; and, met 
round my body,,romain^, bpric4 
my clothes. My am* (fell io niy slgf 
as if homa down by an irreaisrihie. 
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weight. My first act was to taise it 
by a convulsive exertion of my whole 
frame; I then reeled forward, and fell. 
The sensation I experienced was that all 
my fingers had been bent back and 
smashed to pieces. I was conveyed to a 
neighbouring cabin, in the first instance, 
ana thence, under the superintendence 
of the surgeon, to Inchicronan. The 
uncontrollable workings of my mind 
rendered my cure slow, and for a long 
period doubtful: at len^h J was de¬ 
clared convalescent; and one day, as 
I lay on my sofa, 1 was surprised by 
the apparition ofKeightley. Ifthcspirit 
of evil had stood before me in an em¬ 
bodied form, I could not have been 
more astonished—my frame could not 
have been more violently agitated; 
and yet there was no sign of this save 
in the increased pallor of my couiite- 
tenance and contraction of my brow: 
it was within the spirit wrought. I 
felt as if at the instant all the whole¬ 
some fluids of my body were turned 
to ffdll. But I received the umn’s 
proffered hand, and listened calmly to 
his regrets at what had happened, and 
his observations that we had each much 
to forgive (he had taken deliberate aim 
at me the second time, for which he was 
called out by Frank Joyso, although, 
through the earnest intervention of my 
father, no meeting took place); and 
he trusted all would be forgotten, and 
that we should be good friends in 
future. I mechanically expressed my 
assent to all he uttered, and begged 
him to make no allusion to the past. 
Ketiecting on this visit, T could not 
understand at first how a man tliat 
must curse me whenever he looked 
into the glass, and who hated me like 
hell, could have brought himself to act 
after such a fashion. But there were 
many reasons; he was most strongly 
urged to it by his wife’s family and 
relations. It was the surest way of 
preventing scandal in his regiment, 
with one of the officers of which he 
had already Imd an affidr, in conse¬ 
quence of some observations made re- 
speeting Ihe origin of our rencontre; 
aiSil he' expected speedily to receive 
thh' roojte for the Ionian Teles; in 
event, it was probable our paths 
Wdtiid nU'rar cross a^n. There mi^t 
lUWe been other motives; hut amount 
thein^ pno geueroue or noble there de- 
Cidr^iy Was not. Fanny also came to 
eee'me; and h wits in a fetal moment, 
when we weie Irfft alone, that as 1 lay 


ale and helpless, worn by anguish, 
odily and mental, that I unwittingly 
drew from her, amidst sighs and tears, 
and in the bitterness of our mutual 
• sorrow, tlic confession that she loved 
me, and me only! 

• Need I add that her husband was 
odieus to her ? 

I recovered—that is to say, I was 
again able to move, although still feeble 
as a child; and, at the express invita¬ 
tion of Keightley, I was driven over 
several times to Bj^IIortlagh. This was 
indeed balm to my wounded heart: 1 
sat once more by Fanny as in happier 
days, and looked into her eyes, and 
inhaled the spirit of her sweet voice. 
It was perhaps a criminal indulgence; 
but I did not feel that it was such, 
nor could 1, if I did, resist my impe¬ 
tuous longing. 

At length the forced cordiality and 
worldly polic;^ of die husband gave 
way under my continued stay in the 
country, and repeated visits. lie be¬ 
came harsh and brutal in his conduct 
to his Wife, and scarcely civil in his 
bearing towards me. 

I was not slow to perceive this, al¬ 
though the only effect it produced on 
me was to render my conduct and de¬ 
meanour to him most cautious and 
scrupulously free of all possible cause 
of offence. 

I knew full well, however, that an 
outbreak of the passion which was 
rankling in his breast could not be long 
deferred. Nor was it. 

As Fanny and I were playing chess 
one evening at Ballortlagh, in a crowded 
drawing-room, Keightley, after viratcb- 
ing us gloomily for a time, advanced 
to the table and filliped down my king, 
at the same time looking in my fece 
with a scowl of demoniac hatred and 
defiance which I never can forget. 

My very soul, however, rejoiced 
within me. 1 now felt that I might 
fire at him without the world's re¬ 
proach, and the black bile rose in savj^e 
joyousness of anticipated vengeance. 
Scarcely, however, had the thought 
been h^bouied, ere I swore to dismiss 
it for ever. FannvLwrung from me a 
promise that I woulo' se^ bo quaitel 
with her husband. ,Tt was hard to 
resign the hope that from the first had 
been mutely cherished in my heart’s 
emre, but I could not possibly have 
said her nay. A brute alone would 
have denied any thing to a being so 
unhappy and so lovely. 
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Fanny alone vras witness to wbat 
took pl^e; and having prevailed with 
me, sue next sought her husband, who 
was ^ow awaiting my departure in the 
lawn with a brace of swords under his* 
cloak. By tears and prayers, and the 
solemn promise that she would see yie 
no mote, she induced him also to forego 
his pur{)ose. 

A note from her next morning in¬ 
formed me of this promise—but it was 
violated. The brutal conduct of her 
husband—her loathing of his presence 
—her love for me, and struggles to 
control it—within a brief period laid 
her on a bed of sickness, from which 
it was supposed she never more 
would rise. Her disease lay too deep 
for the physician’s art—one by one 
her medical attendants had declared 
they could do nothing to arrest the 
hand of tlie destroyen; and she was 
now left to die in peace. Hourly did 
1, in suiguish unutte^blo, expect to 
hear that her broken spirit had passed 
away; and when her cousin Emily, 
who had been her constant attendant 
during her illness, and who knew of 
our attachment, came to Inchicronan, 
I thought it was to announce the fatal 
intelligence, and bear me some dying 
token of regard. 

On tlie contrary, it was to say that 
Fanny could no longer ^ontrol her 
desire to see me before we ceased to 
breathe, and to devise a plan whereby 
tills might be secretly enected. Her 
husband had, at her express desire, 
and in accordance with the commands 
of her physicians, been e^ficluded from 
her presence. I could tliereibre only 
be received at night, when all ex¬ 
cepting Emily, who slept in her room, 
had retired to rest. 

The signal for this was to be a light 
in Fanny’s window; wlien it gleamed 
frffth I might safely approach, and 
vras to announce my presence by 
durowing soipe sand against the glass. 
:^ily was dien to steal down ^rs, 
and Jet me in by the back door. 

.. X 1^ home at; twejve, and soon 
Bailortlag^ wood.. I yent on 
my departpm at such an hour 
id^ry at Inchicronan, 
I iay in the shrubbeJ)'op- 
"" the waitingthe appointed 
I ;Whp could rgad my feelings 1 
i ^jl^cy the impetuous tbrobl^ 
I advanced inobedience 
^’J^fi^ sig^jp and adnounced my pre- 
J mastiff flpw at me as I 


was passing through the yard; but, 
on recognising an old friend, cowered 
at my feet. The door opened, and 
Emily appeared, pale and feint with 
fear. Having drawn off my boots, 
I followed her in breathless silence. 
The stairs, I fancied, shook under me 
as I ascended, so violently did I 
tremble; and I was for a moment 
obliged to lean against the vrall from 
actual weakness. Every thought that 
crossed my brain seem^ to have left 
a burning track. The dread of being 
discovered by Keighlley, or even 
Fanny’s father, stealing into the house 
like a thief of the night, well nigh 
annihilated every faculty; and as I 
passed their chambers, in traversing 
the long gallery, I could scarcely per¬ 
suade myself they were not opening 
. to give forth the spectres of their 
tenants. In Fanny’s presence, how¬ 
ever—in Fanny’s warm embrace—all 
was forgotten;—she feinted in my 
arms in the overwhelming ecstasy M 
thab [>lissful moment; and for a time 
she lay there pale and still, and fair as 
breathing marble. But her eyes once 
more b«»med upon roe in unutterable 
tenderness. No word until the moment 
of parting was breathed between us : 
Fanny was incapable of the exertion 
' of speaking, and of what avail was 
language ? The night seemed curdled 
into one brief moment—our happiness 
rendered us unconscious of aught be¬ 
yond our mutual presence. But when 
forced by Emily to begone, on the 
approach of daylight, 1 murmured in 
my farewell kiss that 1 would come 
£^in that night. I did, and for many 
and many a night after 1 until Fanny, 
like a withered plant under the mitigat^ 
and vivifying influence of lig^t and 
air, had in fact recovered. It was a 
strange existence that we ftius led. 
'Hie present was delightful, ftw we 
lived in tbelight of each other’s eyes— 
and when we spoke, we spoke of the 

S ast, and tius was rapture'—but never 
id we suffer O'Ur fooUgfats to wraiuhn; 
to the foture. Even when alone; X 
mild know no mental horizon more 
liilctended than that which weabonhd^ 
by the shadows of ftie coming ni^iiU" . 

Fannv was now once more able loi 
enjoy me pure air of beaven^v^ 
beauty and gentle joyousness of heut; 
which had withered under the touj^ 
of sorrow’s itgr finger, were again hw 
own, and each successive hour was 
fraught with healtli, Within a brief 
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period she must be as well and as 
lovely as ever. Her abhorred tyrant 
was ^way>—his wife’s fortune had 
been abandoned to him, and deeds 
of separation drawn. There was no 
longer a reason why I should seek • 
stolen interviews with Fanny. I now 
visited her in the face of day, and 
walked with her, and read to her— 
and, in a word, lived over again with 
her the happy hours of our childhood. 
Our intercourse, too, was to the full 
as innocent as it had been in that 
blithe period. She was to many i|p 
if ever she had her hand at liberty— 
but this was understood, not expressed, 
between us. Once, in a moment of 
wild excitement, I drew a picture of 
the happiness beings loving as we did, 
and circumstanced as we were, might 
enjoy in a foreign clime, forgetting the 
world, and forgotten by it. I spoke 
not directly of ourselves, but she 
understood me, and replied by raising 
her -clasped hands to heaven, and 
bursting into an agony of. tears* • I 
humbled myself in the dust <before 
her, and did at length obtain fotgive- 
ness ; but a lurking consciousness of 
something approaching guilt mingled 
in the rapture of all our future meet¬ 
ings—it threw around us an air of 
embarrassment which w'as before un¬ 
known. Thenceforth poor Fanny al¬ 
ways blushed when my eye rested on 
her, and her heart throbbed audibly, 
and her hand trembled when it was 
placed in mine. Our interviews, how¬ 
ever, were not less sweet—perhaps 
they were more so; and had they 
continued much longer might have 
endedBut, no ! T will not believe 
it. No, no, no] She would have 
remained innocent and happy — the 
(femon never could have possessed 
me to make her his victim. 

But our meetings were^roken off. 
A man on horseback, an*muffied in 
a cloak, drew up before me on the 
road, as 1 was riding home at mid- 
from Ballortiagh. Slowly and 
listlessly was I proceeding—for my 
naaod was in t^ world of dreams, 
4nd my hea^ was beating against die 
golden tress I bad that evening re¬ 
ceived from Fannvj 
. I accordingly did not perceive the 
m«n untii I was close upon him, and 
my nsune in the accursed accents 
oil Keightley burst from die cloak. 
Startled at die sound and at the 
apparition, I pulled up, drew a pistol 


from my holstere, and presented at 
him. He drew no weapon, made no 
motion, but coldly said, “ Would 
Mr. St. Senane add murder to adul- 
•tery?” I lowered my pistol, and 
exclaimed, “ What do you want 
“ Satisfaction." “ You shall have it 
on die instant," replied 1, springing 
from my horse; “ here is one of my 

f iistols—let us each walk three paces 
rora this s[K>t, and then fire as we 
please.’' “ No, Mr, St. Senane! If 
I fell there would fee no more about it: 
you might have me buried in the 
next sand-pit—and who would dare 
affront the heir of Inchicronan by an 
inquiry into the fate of an obscure stran¬ 
ger who presumed to interfere in his 
intrigues. But you know that, if you 
fell, small indeed would be my chance 
of escaping die gallows, and still less 
the vengeance of your savage tenantry. 
You know that if it was only dreamt I 
shot you unfairly, they would murder 
me under tlie colours of my own 
regiment."—W’ell, then,w’hat do you 
wish ? ‘Be brief; I have no wwds to 
waste with so foul a liar, so base a 
slanderer of the innocent being whose 
happiness he has marred.” 

He uttered a demoniac laugh. I 
vaulted on my horse, and spurred him 
to his side. Spe^, sir, speak ! or 
I’ll spurn .gpu like a dog." In the 
same unmoved todfe he answered, 
“ Meet me at Holy-cross at eight 
to-morrow—(I have a long way to go 
for a friend)—pistols! None but the 
seconds to go with us to the ground." 
I bowed mj-Jicad in token of assent, 
and rode past him. We almost 
touched; and our eyes glared upon 
each other in the concentrated fury of 
inextinguishable hate. But when freed 
from the spell of his cursed presence, 
I became again a man—my feelings 
were once more human—the panting 
thirst for blood was allayed. I re¬ 
membered my promise to Fanny—I 
remeinbered how deeply I had injured 
the man. Through me it was that he 
could never know a quiet home, nor 
the affeetions of a wife—through me 
he had become an j^ect of loathing 
and contempt to her^o had sworQ»at 
the altar to love, honour, and obey him 
—to cling to him for richer for poorer, 
in sickness or in healtli. My heart 
BoftMied—I swore that he should not 
fall my hand. I determined to 
receive his fire, and then to 
him on my honour of his wjfes 
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innocence, and apologise for the ex' 
pressions I had that night used. 

I found my friend Frank at home, 
and brought him widi me to Inchi' 
cronan. He was reiy unwilling td 
accompany me to the held. He de¬ 
clared that he was oppressed with fhe 
presentiment of evil. It was only by 
an appeal to our ancient friendship, 
and an explanation of the ui^ncy of 
the case, that he consented. 

Strange to tell, I felt unwontedly 
sleepy on that night—I struggled to 
keep awake, but without elTect ; I was 
peipetually felling off into a doze— 
and then the savage thoughts which I 
controlled while waking held undivided 
sway. At one moment I saw Keightley 
writhing before me in the agonies of 
death, and a peal of unearthly laughter, 
sounding like that of Keightley himself 
on that same night, was ringing in my 
ear—at another, I was swimming in a 
sea of blood, and endeavouring, by 
taming my cheek to the crimson 
waves, to prevent the foul tide from 
washing my lips; but in vilin—the 
murdered Templar, the evil genius of 
our house, was by my side—I was 
conscious of his presence, though I 
could not see him ; and ever and anon 
T vras driven down beneath the waves, 
and compelled to taste of i^e warm 
flood. Again I saw Keigi||iey a ghastly 
and mangled c<^j$e, and I shouted 
with fierce delight; but my Fanny was 
standing by, and wringing her hands 
in the depth of sorrow. And then, as 
ever and in all my visions, I felt the 
overwhelming weight of the invisible 
presence of my eternal enemy. Start¬ 
ing from one of these fantastic horrors, 
I advanced to the window, threw open 
the shutters, and looked out upon the 
cool moonlight. It brought me no 
relief. A dog disturbed the calm 
serene by his howling, and the boding, 
melanctoly Awnd worked upon my 
wrung nerves so strongly, that,even 
as i stood I could ref^in not ftom 
feitoying strange comments" on 
objects; tod thus the bloody 
1 alluded were now 
jdi^tii^nefeFe 1 again retired 

<ahd surrendered myself to my 
ttOtoledi'tind nnnatandidimber, and 



1 ibuttd myself liarassed 
$ jtoit Immersion of my 

in ioold water had an 
t upon.me. All Stosatioh 


of weariness at once vanished, save 
that there was a feeling of fulness and 
oppression about the eyelids, as if they 
stood aghast—and vigour more than 
mortal seemed to be infused into eveiy 
limb. I had a wild buoyancy of spirit 
too, such that as I moved along I 
scarcely seemed to press the earth with 
my footstep, but to skim it with the 
li^t speed of Camilla over the ears of 
com. 

My favourite horse, Deytagh, ap¬ 
peared to partake of my emotions, 
||r I found him pawing and snorting, 
and tossing his head as if he were 
likewise under some strange influence. 
The same unmitigated hatred, the 
same savage desire to shed Keightley’s 
blood, which had conjuretl up spectres 
in my sleep, now that I was conscious 
and awake, swelled in my heart, 
quickened every sense, tingled in every 
vein, strung every muscle, and immu¬ 
tably steadied every nerve. Still I was 
determined not to fire at him. I swore 
1 would uot injure a hair of his head, 
unless it were actually in preservation 
of my own life. 

I communicated my intentions to 
Frank; he approved of tliem, for he 
sympathised in the feeling under which 
tliey had been formed. “ But,” added 
Frank .Toyse, “ if he should not be satis¬ 
fied ?” “ Then,” replied I, in a tone 
of exultation, which burst from me, 
tliough T sought to give the emotion 
from which it sprung vent by making 
my horse bound forward—"then, 
Frank, by heaven, I will shoot him!” 
My friend replied, with a stmdder, 
" So be it.” 

We reached the ground before the 
time; but Keightley and his second 
were already there. We saluted cere¬ 
moniously, but no word was exchanged; 
and we walked away in opposite dueh- 
tions, whiW the seconds were inaking 
their arran^ments. 

Frank lost the toss bdth for the word* 
and the cfooice of ground. I vriui' in 
consequence disadvantageouily pkated 
—placed on the rise of the mdj Ift’ 
wltidi no perfectly levhl 
cient extent eouM be for 
cit^[gy ground^ scantily covered with e 
It^er of green turf. ' 

When I found myself oppes^'tpy 
foe, tod with diC insteurhetit 
destritctito ‘in* lfend> eveSy 'C'^il 
•passion of my soul sweUi^ lae 

with a force v4dch neatly 


my reason. 
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I was maddening with the thirst for 
vengeance. The same invisible but 
unconquerable influence^was directing 
my aim, and ever raising myarm, as it 
swayed to and fro, against the cursed 
wretch with whose foul blood 1 was 
destined to be stained. The evil 
genius of my race had full possession 
of me. In my agony I prayed to Grod 
and the blessed Virgin, the mild, the 
gentle, the merciful, to .aid me—to 
humanise my heart, and to keep my 
soul pure of blood. But it brought 
me no relief. My prayer wander<^ 
widely, an unheeded exhalation in the 
tliin air—1 still felt that, if I raised 
my hand, Keightley must perish. 

But with all my dreadful impulse, 
1 was calm and steady to a degree 
that would have kept any casual 
observer ignorant of the demoniac 
thoughts that thrilled in ray heart's 
core. Tl»e extreme pallor of my brow, 
and the fitful brightness of the eye, 
could alone have spoken. I felt the 
blood as it ebbed to and fro inaSiy 
veins—every sense was quickened to 
the intensity of pain, but every nerve 
was strung—my hand was perfectly 
steady, and my eye firm and true, and 
rapid in its glance as heaven’s light¬ 
ning. 

To cheat the fiend, to escape the 
certainty of spilling Keightley’s blood, 
I resolved to fire into the ground — I 
could not trust myself to raise my 
hand to fire into the air, as 1 had 
originally intended. As soon as the 
pistol reached my eye, I should have 
assuredly touched the trigger; and by 
a fascination that I could not control, 
my eye was irrevocably fixed upon 
him. 

Frank stood before me, to prevent 
Keightley's covering me, until the 
very moment of giving the word, and 
timp withdrew a single step. The other 
second most unfairly walked straight 
tovratds me, with the view of directing 
Keightley’s pistrfis, and then gave as 
as poimble the word, B^y— 

baU tore the ground sear 
T hred us I intended, but, 
to utter, emasstnent, my opponent 
Sptm round several times, advaheir^ 
in his gyraUons, and then 
fiiUfia. Dte. space between on the fiat, of 
Ida ba<&., i uU^red a shout of mingled 
exultation, and madness; 
miO: .forward sdzed his b<^y 

as it lay~>by one convulsive exertion 


raised it, and gazed into his face. He 
was ^uite dead; the ball bad struck 
him immediately over the eye, on the 
thin lamiual bone, and bad dashed into 
fois brain. 

The right eye hung on the cheek, 
foyning the extremity of a heavy streak 
of Mood and brains. My ball had 
impinged upon a portion of the rock, 
which lay bare, and had slain him in 
the reflexion. I knew not this at the 
moment—I had only one feeling,—that 
1 was at once the,instrument and the 
victim of the demon; and shaking the 
lifeless body with insane violence, 1 
flung it from me, ran to my horse, and 
vaulted in tlie saddle. The chimneys 
of Ballortlagb House at tlie instant 
caught my view; I made for them in 
full gallop: and wherefore this ? I 
had no object—it was mere impulse : 
none but a man mad as I was at the 
moment would have attempted it. 

Tlie country which I had to traverse 
was never before marked with the foot¬ 
steps of a horse. It was a crag of 
some mfies in length, but I rode it in 
a full gallop, every stroke of which 
was made at the peril of instant de¬ 
struction to horse and rider; yet I sat 
perfectly unmoved, exercising a deli¬ 
cacy of band and truth of eye which ' 
was almost miraculous, and safe in the 
whirlwind ipeed whercwitli I out¬ 
stripped danger, and in the super¬ 
human excitement by which I was 
sustained. Ay, by lieaven I even when 
I had landed on the road, and raised 
myself in my stirrups, tlie while my 
horse, after «iaking his leap, stood 
under me statue-like in position, though 
he trembled in every limb and was 
bathed in sweat, I was not heated—I 
positively was not breathed. The road 
on which I found myself was that by 
which I might have attained Ballort¬ 
lagb, could I have reconciled myself 
to a circuit of several miles. It passed 
by the gate of the back avenue of 
Ballortlagb, and then proceeded over 
some wild hills towards Inchicronan ; 
it was an unfrequented bridle-road, and 
boundedaon one side a la^ garien, 
which was bounded qj^ another bjr the 
back avenue, and on the lemmning 
tvro by a sh^lfoeiy and the skifte of 
Ballortlai^ wood. Ihis garden was 
to foe left of foe house, on the same 
hiil, and extending to the summit, 
which was ciowa^ with trees, and 
screened and separated frean foe houM 
by a large shrubbery; so that foe gabm 
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being towards it, there was no window 
whereby it was overlooked. 

I was now on the road adjoining 
this garden, where, in a little fairy 
realm of shrubs and flowers, of which 
poor Fanny was wont to call herself 
the queen, surrounded by plats bqpu- 
tiful, and quaint, and fragrant# and 
rich in tlie diversity of form, and hue, 
and odour, stood a most pleasant 
summer-house, closely wrapped in the 
embrace of a crowd of sweet parasites 
—jasmine, and honeysuckle, and eglan¬ 
tine, and withal the classic ivy; and 
adorned within by rainbow-coloured 
shells, and fresh garlands, and busts, 
and vases, embodying 'some cherished 
thought of gracefulness and beauty; 
and books, and instruments of music, 
and fantastic furniture —couches, and 
work-tables, and Gothic mirrors, and 
an orderly confusion of all other things 
befitting a rustic boudoir. Here, alas! 
had many and many an hour glided 
deliciously away, the while I read to 
Fanny, or listened to her music, or 
lolled beside her in a rapturous silence, 
too great for tliought or utterance— 
the overflowing sensation of delight 
preventing all exertions of the faculties 
in its own ecstatic fulness, 
t I now stood in my stirrups and looked 
forth. Fanny was in her garden—she 
was alone. Quick as Hghtning the 
thought flashed on my mind of carrying 
her off, before she could learn that I 
was a murderer and a liar, and bearing 
her to some distant land, where she 
could never hear the story; when, even 
after a time, she nev^ could learn 
more than that her tyrant was dead, 
and where, though there could be no 
happiness for me, I might yet enjoy a 
reflected calm in gentle sympathy, by 
making ber existence pass away tran¬ 
quil and joyous; by devoting my whole 
life to her, and for her sake abandoning 
&mUy, and friends, and country, aud 
station—my ample heritage, and my 
ancient name. * 

Scarcely had this masi of thought 
poases^d my mind, when my horse 
Secured under the s.bade of the 
that skirted the |aMen on 
aud Yanny was strained to 
before she,,c^ld give one 
'.'idgn'•qf diiSpieasure 'tw^sq^se, 

h^ and there'q^%ore ih^ 
eloquence on my i^ngue, more 
,n|^l!#man earpest^s in my manner. 

: ml had felt all that day, that I 

wsa nimine guociam ,, cifflutm, albeit 


an evil spirit, and that it was not in 
woman to resist me. I urged her to 
fly with mef and poor Fanny sunk 
upon my bosom. She sought not to 
free herself from my embrace, but 
sobbed and wept upon my neck, while 
I clasped her to a heart beating audibly, 
and whispered burning vows of love, 
unalterable, eternal, and unequalled, 
in her ear. 

I drew her into the summer-house; 
I know not how long we remained 
there, mingled and dissolved in mad 
rapture: to me there was a mixture of 
the greatest pain and the highest plea¬ 
sure which hell or heaven could supply. 
It was, however, an undefined period in 
the boundless ocean of duration; for for 
us there was no distinct idea where¬ 
with to measure time. But at length 1 
carried her fortli in my arms, scarcely 
animate, and was bearing her away, 
my victim and my love, the being to 
wfjom ray future fate was indissolubly 
bound by guilt and sorrow, pity and 
affection, passion, duty, and the curse 
that /^leaves to the shedder of man’s 
blood, when a sight blasted my eyes, 
shook me with a convulsive start, and 
drew from me a wildering cry of horror. 
While I was thus bearing away the 
wife the husband was approaching, 
carried on a door by some peasants, 
and attended by his second, who rode 
by his side. My friend, Frank Joyse, 
was also of the party; but he was 
much in advance, as he had been de¬ 
puted to break the intelligence to the 
family at Ballortlagh. lie was now 
quite near—he had just alighted to 
open the back avenue gate. 

My guilty start and bitter exclam¬ 
ation restored a miserable consciousness 
to Fanny. She gazed for one moment 
on the approaching group, and then 
turned her eye slowly on me. My 
spirit cowered under her wild, and 
agonised, and searching glance—the 
mark of Cain vms on my brow. She 
threw her hands wildly upward and 
abroad, shrinking convulsively flrtwp 
me, though I still, with a despairing 
energy, held her firmly .qkqped aropnd 
the waist, and, iittedngt^ laeavy 
she sunk within my gtasp* like 
shot upon the wing-teveiy lipa^le 
being relasted, eveiy limb cea^g to 
pelrform its function, 1 b^k^^d to 
Fraidc, who was now quite near, sur¬ 
rendered to him the inanimate form of 
her I had so injured, and yet so wor¬ 
shipped—the victim of my love, as 
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the bleeding corpse he preceded had 
been of my hate—and plunged amongst 
the trees. What induced me to adopt 
a proceeding so selfish and so mean, 
to slink away after this vile fashion 1 — 
Impulse—brute impulse. There were 
many reasons why I should not have 
braved the public scorn and execration, 
by shewing myself here. Though life 
be a burden to a roan when be has 
poisoned all that made it sweet—when 
nope is no more, and memory is hell— 
yet no one wishes to be cursed in his 
grave, to have the utterance of loatliing 
vented against his lifeless remains, to 
the slrnme of living kindred, and the 
pollution of a noble name. Yet I 
diought not of all this—I acted upon 
brute instinct. I soon joined my horse 
—I mounted him, but he was so lame 
tliat he could hardly move: poor Bey- 
tagh 1 his feet had been much lacerated 
by the crags, and the muscles had 
since stiffened. 

1 leaned my head upon the pommel 
of his saddle, and wept bitterly.^. It 
was no relief; on the conti^y, it 
seemed as if all my powers, jdiysical 
and mental, were flowing widi my 
tears. A man might iiave spit upon 
me—a woman miglit have “brained 
me with her fan.” 


I led my horse on. Frank overtook 
me—I know not how soon; I looked 
in his face—he pronounced the fatal 
monosyllable —dead 1 I spoke not— 
wept not—gave no sign of grief, or 
despair, or feeling. 1 walked on, “ in 
helpless, hopeless, brokenness of heart.” 
Butji'ra^ spoke much, telling me how 
he and Keightley’s second had drawn 
up a paper, declaring the accident by 
which the man was killed, and that I 
stood free of all consequences. He 
added that, however, he would go 
abroad with me forthwith, and tliat we 
should wander over the whole earth, 
repeating, with wild energy— 

• 

“ Voir e’est avoir, allons courir! 

Vie erranto 

£st chose onivrante. 

Voir e’est avoir, allons courir; 

Car tout voir, e’est tout conquferir.” 

This refrain rung for hours after in 
jny ear and brain, to the exclusion of 
all other matters. Tliat night Frank 
and I were on the Atlantic, gazing 
farewell,to our native land from the 
deck of my yacht. 

None but he ever knew that I had 
seen Fanny on that morning—none 
else knew that I was her murderer. 

4 


PARLIAMENTAllY ELOQUENCE. 
No. III. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.- 

D 16 NITJE.S, qqotli Si. Augustine, in 
lus own dainty full-dress phraseology, 
are but a light fume,— a breath of the 
chops,—a fleshy pair of bellows. If 
ever there was a time when this re¬ 
spectable old gentleman’s orthodox 
but democratic doctrine peculiarly in¬ 
vited our adhesion, it is assuredly the 
present.. A peer, according to the 
pcbtical lexicographers of 1831, is 
a, |l#g” to be badgered; and it 
woum s^i ^t this new species of 
^je is in prime season. 

The Uessed tm himself, in th^ days, 
would probably wax warn wim indig- 
riatit^ at beiog ennobled 'as “ the Lord 
(^Candies and might, perhaps, make 

the world too h(R to hmd that poet* 


■BY OLIVER YORKE. 

who dared to proffer him such prefer¬ 
ment. Similar displeasure we doubt 
not would ruffle Father Thames were 
he to be invoked, as the Guadalquiyer 
has been before, by tlie style and title 
of Duke of Streams, and Viscount of Bi- 
vers. Mazarin once observed of Lorn 
le Grand, that he had sufficient stuff 
in him to make four kings and one 
honest man; in like manner, there are 
numbers now-a-days amongst the com¬ 
monalty who appe^ to imt^e that 
tliey contain in tnemselves wherewithal 
to eke out at least we many lords as^ 
would, suffice for a conference in 
Paint^ ^h#iber. In fln^ it is toler- 
' ably evident that the peerage, as such, 
is by no'means in good odour vrith 


* Du Bartas. 
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“ the pensive public,” inasmuch as 
every opportunity is eagerly laid hold 
of to disparage them as a body, and 
vituperate them in detail. Apparently, 
th6y are considered a somewhat in-* 
vidious practical illustration of the 
arithmetical principle in decimal frac¬ 
tions which allows ciphers to couijt^in 
striking the balance, even although 
ranged,—as in truth they generally 
are,— upon the wrong side. Such, 
it is but too obvious, has been for 
some time the tone of popular opinion 
as it regards the arisfocracy; but we in 
no wise affect it—tljerefore, far be it 
from us to chime in with this diapason 
of incipient republicanism. In cha¬ 
racterising the leading members of the 
House of Peers according to the im¬ 
pression which they respectively pro¬ 
duced, we shall be influenced, then, 
entirely by abstract considerations. 

Ihis, it must be acknowledged, can 
hardly be denominated the bearing, 
branch of the legislature, seeing that 
were it not occasionally engrafted with 
exotics, we should probablysooq find its 
members as irretrievably sterile as those 
genealogical groves, to which spring 
gives no verdure and autumn no fruit, 
in the soil of the Herald’s Office. Of 
flowers of literature it has never 
been at any time superabundantly pro¬ 
lific, nor has eloquence been the last to 
exhibit the ill effects of so uncon¬ 
genial an atmosphere. Tliat goodly 
plant is of too warm a nature to be 
susceptible of successful cultivation 
where the moral atmosphere is seldom 
below freezing point; and their lord- 
ships are habitu^ly loo well versed in 
simulation,—too artificial in their man¬ 
ners,—too sensitive as to dignity,—to 
manifest any vulgar symptom of emo¬ 
tion themselves, or to aim at exciting 
it in ’ others. To similar causes may 
b^ ascribed tbeir toleration of garru¬ 
lous stupidity, to att'<extent that might 
have subduM even the spirit of mar¬ 
tyrdom itsdf, unless sustained by some 
anti-ttare^o fhr suspassin^ in virtue 
any>f^tWrto disojvraed. An Italian 
rehaflirfced of Ae Fol^, that he 
ht cold froha the frigidity of 





%ay'|i 
h)dkdndi&; 

a debate. 

the manifestation 



pro*' 
infttua-, 
#iti)eswd 
amongst 


Aeir illustrious coadjutors. Ha¬ 
rangues that would elsewhere in¬ 
evitably undergo the premature fete 
which befell the last pathetic speech 
of the Spanish warrior in the bup- 
letta, will be heard through, to Ae 
very last echo of their languid mono¬ 
tony, in the House of Lords; although, 
by the laws of gravity and the rules of 
avoirdupoise, they must have dropped 
at once, plummet-wise, to the ground 
in a club at the “ Pig and Whistle.” At 
the same time, it must not be imagined 
that the peers actually patronise and 
encourage prosing, because it is not 
their practice to stifle or denounce it. 
The clink of a hammer was not more 
cautiously avoided by the craftsmen at 
Solomon’s Temple, than is Ae derisive 
interjection by their lordships; but 
their mode of proceeding upon such 
occasions must be allowed to be intel¬ 
ligible enough, though not altogeAer 
so direct as that resorted to by the 
Commons. An interruption is never 
offrg^d, so long as a peer infringes 
none* pf the standing orders of the 
house, nor does any positive symptom 
of disapprobation escape from the right 
honourable assembly; but Aey softly 
rise, one by one,and thus disappear in 
detail, leaving their noble brother “ alone 
in his glory.” All speakers, in com¬ 
mon wiA the great Goddess of Philo¬ 
sophy herself, “ abhor a vacuum;” 
and the august twaddler, accordingly, 
no sooner perceives lus audience, “ like 
feiry-gifts, fleeting away,” Aan he 
treats the subject historically, that is 
to say, cuts short his aigument, and 
ties up the flowing arteries of his rhe¬ 
toric as he best may, generally mur¬ 
muring wiAal some feint expression' 
of regret (good easy man!) for having 
so long occupied the attention of Ae 
house. By this time, however, 

“ He feels like one who treads idoito 
Some banquet-hall deserted 

and his lordship reluctantly, therdfer^ 
beats'^ a chamadtt, and betakca himJ^f 
to fafe chariot, fretful hnd ctest-fellen as 
. Ae plucked cock of "'' 

'long as elevdtidff'^me. 
t$ one of the ulnnik^^ ctmM-' 
eff parliamentary success, # 
Inent professioifel distiiidioa, 

* civil or mftiteny, tlmre ' 

ways !be at least a certain rittmlter 4 ^' 
rema^ble men amongst Ae p^rkgi 
of En^and, lucb as all s^ at tms 
day; and as for the average intellect of 
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the ieniainder> seems to be no 
reason why it should be rated lower 
than that of grand jurors, aldermen, 
or justices of the peace. 

The first class, it may well be sup¬ 
posed, is that to which we propose 
principally to confine our observations. 

Eight repasts per diem were the 
usual stint of those reverend fathers 
known to the world by the venerable 
title of “ the hogs of St. Anthonyand 
sixteen ells of cloth were required to 
make a pair of breeches for Garat!:antua. 
Such fiicts being already so long on 
record, to what purpose could we direct 
public ^attention to a phenomenon of 
the same nature, divested of the sub¬ 
limity that characterised the former? 
Cut bom? would surely be the exclu- 
matbn of our readers; to whose an¬ 
ticipated judgment we accordingly 
succumb, and forego the portrait, 
which, in truth, if attempted at all, 
might have placed us in the awkward 
predicament of the Primrose family, 
for want of sufficient room wherein to 
deposit it. ^ •* 

“ So much for Buckingham !” 

Again, as Mexican mothers are wont 
to instruct tlieir children. Lord Monson 
is “ born into the world to endure, and 
sufifer, and sap tiot/iing” 

“ How shall we rank, then, upon 
glory’s page” 

the Count Borowlaski of the peerage ? 
llis Lepreebaun lordship, for aught we 
know to die contrary, may be an in¬ 
sinuating orator to 

“ Pierce the soft labyrinth of a lady’s 
ear 

and in the realm of Lilliput might, 
peradventure, have passed for one of 
the caryatides of the constitution; but 
with us he is merely a nobleman of 
small stature (even by Ut. Watts’s rule 
of measurement), whose portrait would 
liave done honour to the standaid- 
bt^r of Issachar. THie late proprietor 
of Ciettobf it appears, remembei^ the 
notaiiie Ibe baboon, who 

preyidted <M^1fiiJiSK)ughtless mouser to,, 
ebw bi» chwt«(ut out of die fire; smd," 
aht|| for Lord Monson 1 he played the , 
part of k pau^ cW* Having sai<| 
little baron, *^we pass^ 


by on the other side,” like the Phari-' 
see in the parable; for criticism, with¬ 
out being very fastidious, may claim 
somewhat more solid sdiment than 
a^nimalcuUe. 

Neither shall our love of the ludi¬ 
crous seduce us to perpetrate a sketch 
of that intellectual earl, whose title at 
once*su^ests most eloquent music to 
a recruiting-sergeant, and dignifies a 
coronet by being associated with a 
kingdom. No; the men are passed 
away who could have done justice to 
his merits, and we tu'e unequal to the 
task of writing a supplement to Eras¬ 
mus upon Folly; 

“ None but a Phidias should attempt 
a Fife.” 

Although it is not for every one to 
“ lend the tribute of a tuneful tear,” 
the aborigines of “ the far awa’ long 
ribble-robble town of Kirkaldy,” we 
doubt not, are sensible that their illus¬ 
trious countryman has fallen on evil 
times, or he would long ere this have 
been propioted to some exalted post, 
sufficiently worthy of his abilities. Had 
Queeu Whim been able to command 
the services of so sagacious a biped, it 
is more than probable her majesty 
would have immediately ordained that sn, 
he should relieve the two Gibroins 
who were stationed a-top of a watch- 
tower to guard the moon from wolves. 

Nor yet shall we pause to inquire 
how often Lord Mountcashelhas sinned 
against the precepts of (Quintilian, and 
all the other orthodox authorities anent 
the art of rhetoric; first, because our 
charity is as elSbtic as the peritoneum 
of an alderman at my lord-mayor’s 
feast; “thirdly and lastly,” because 
his lordship’s intellectual faculties 
might be contained, like Shakespeare’s 
elves, within the compass of a hollow , 
acorn; and, “to conclude,” lest it-'’ 
should be objected tb^t our lucnbratkMis 
have as little connexiou with their os¬ 
tensible subject-matter as there exists 
between Montaigne^s J&uieys and the 
avowed titles to which they are seve¬ 
rally appended,!, But witheut hurt to 
our conscibnoe —and a It^ter^ tbs^ has 
cast his shell is not nsase tenderc-*1®^ 
,msy aflSmi, 4^ the Tipperary peer iS^ 

bpgi^.y^teess. * ladsted, tihf: 


nobleIttEji (Heayen bless him for that same!) onW^mpare^i^progress, 
of ihe^Holy Scriptures tp the'“itprotttiBg ^a potato/’* 




loidftblp^s liheologictil propensities may 
be ioiferred; as well fbm the clerk*like 
dietHbutton of his discourse, as from 
his habitual adoption of the nasal tone 
of the conveiticle. It miS amusing 
to observe the rueful aspect of the 
house one evening last session, when 
this polemical earl, just about Ihe 
dinner-hour, pre&ced a speech, on the 
stupid preacher’s pattern, with the for- 
miaable announcement that he intended 
to treat of the subject under three 
heads, after which he would offer a few 
observations upon'the whole. The 
poet intimates, that our ancestor’s 
pleasure in listening to an angel him¬ 
self was enhanced by the reflection 
tlmt his dinner would not cool in the 


of a p^sage in Pope's imitation of 
Lord Dorset: 

“ So have I seen, in black and white, 

A prating thing, a magpie hight. 
Majestically stalk; 

A stately, worthless animal. 

That plies the tongue and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, apd talk.” 

However, let us not quarrel with the 
most noble Ulick. t Tliere is a story in 
Pausanias that a conspiracy was de¬ 
tected by the braying of an ass; and 
why may we not hope that he also, in 
the Lord’s own good time, will do the 
state some service? . 

It was said of our great epic poet, 
that he came into the world several 


meantime. How natural, then, was 
the emotion of peers and prelates, who 
had no such consolation, and were, 
moreover, doomed to undergo the 
Cerberus-headed harangue of a Mount- 
cashel! Thomas Aquinas was called 
the eagle of theologians: his lordship 
occupies a sort of middle rank between 
the Tom-tit and the Kitty-wrep, without 
■ a particle of Kitty's tact* or little Tom’s 
vivacity. 

. Then there is thet ** most forcible 
'Pieble,” the Marquess of Clanricarde, 
H^ho says somewhat on every thing, 
and nothing well; who seems, in his 
own opmioir, to lift his head amongst 
his bro&er peers 

” Quantum lenta solent inter vibuma 
cupressi,” 

and lisps forth his idle good-for-nothing 
chirrup with the habittml self-import¬ 
ance of flippant mediocrity. IIow 
shall we dispose of him ? To believe 
one’s self a personage, says La Fon¬ 
taine, is common in France; and truly 
the ppopetasity is hot peculiar to our 
jjf^ignbours. This lord most indubit¬ 
ably ' thinks himself no less ; and, 
^doubtless, his clg|||h is conceded by 
‘the 'Court Circidtur.' 'He is a Milesian 


centuries loo late; but some of our 
living contemporaries have much more 
reason to bewail the anachronism of 
their nativity, having been bom not' 
merely in a wrong era, but in a differ¬ 
ent region from that for which they 
were designed. Lord Stanhope, for 
example, should have flourished 
amongst the Lybians when they were 
changed into frogs at the entreaty of 
Latona. The noble eatl, in that case, 
would have been cradl^ among the 
bulrushes, like the prophet of the cir¬ 
cumcised, and allowed to croak in cha¬ 
racter, uplifting his “feeble voice” 
through the live-long watches of the 
night, to the great edification of his am¬ 
phibious compatriots, from theyoudiful 
tadpole to the oldest practitioner at 
cutchacutchoo throughout the realm. 
His note, under existing circumstances, 
appears a little too monc^onous, and 
much too dismal to excite any inordinate 
share of admiration on the part of his 
hearers; and it is,- moreover, his m'h^ 
fortune, as it was that d Cassap^ 
before him, to have kll bis lugubtiops 
vaticinations disbelieived. Peopfe must 
necessarily wax weary of an 
able Jeremiad; andweqtieiftion>^e^ 
‘die Jews themselves were not the fiafst 


eSeetit, a maitquess' by Creation— to victimise tliat ill-mnened animal 
We do not object to his tvho'kept Ibr eifer ejaeulating 
|^ ltfefeiybe«atfee heh||m^^ wol wo to Jerustilem F' We bmlM 
'#4Nfe''W^out'features'; but be <' neyer .relisb 


deseent, a maitquess' by creation— 
We do not object to his 
^ merely becatise -he hiimens to 

but be 

address' the -shble bw)i« 

fomb 


iti^ldug of be'OotfeiM||^|etcoo)Mmg. 
;^e bomhastie aocoraiirCfibl^j, a 


Ifiiant in 
b- toitanolHB 


able to ooutrOTemiatistsi 


.and homely ap'pesnmee* is .by no 
I |ms(iB8iei, eueh a feoulty of dodging % 

after her ln .vwn.'^ This is an 
iangiue, mMt ocesaiom^lypmve a.very 
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undentood literally, insisted on aa- 
nouncing the downfal of his country 
even after the royal barbarian had been 
delimitated fell, and his bead, 

exalted on a spear, proclaimed to the 
nations that the Gothic kingdom was 
no more I ” Now, his lordship seems 
to delig;ht in descriUng meny England 
as the unfortunate Miss Bailey" of 
the civilised world, and that in a tone 
of itself well calculated to supply the 
place of the old chorus, “ which no¬ 
body can denie:" but we stoutly put 
forth our right leg, like the knave of 
spades, and dispute the position, not 
unmindful of the maxim, that ec^ty 
vessels ever sound loudest. Earl 
Stanhope, after all, is an eminently 
respectable person; and that, at least, 
is praise which neither peers nor prin¬ 
ces should be so weak as to disdain. 

If there be any public man for 
whom, in his own. proper person, a 
mere stranger would be inclined to 
entertain especial good-will, that indi¬ 
vidual is Lord Goderich. liis blufi' 
rotund physiognomy impresses ‘bne 
with the notion that a sorbet of Violets 
and sugar is dissolving in his mouth; 
and we almost involuntarily exclaim 
with Burns, in his address to the 
haggis,— 

“ Fair fa’ your honest sonsy face ! ” 


have accordingly seen that the noble 
viscount had no more influence over 
hu otvn cabinet than Owen Glendower 
could exercise over the spirits in the 
, Red Sea. His lordshifii’s address and 
deportment in public, it must be 
owned, aSbrd an .exceedingly fallacious 
iildex to his character; for, looking 
merely to external evidence, one would 
be inclined to give him credit for those 
very qualities of which he has shewn 
himself morally a negative illustration. 
As a speaker, he is remarkable for firm¬ 
ness, energy, and %elf-pos3ession; as a 
Premier, he was conspicuous for the 
exact converse of these terms—for we 
know him to have been timorous, irre¬ 
solute, and indecisive. His adminis¬ 
tration resembled the abortive essay of 
Fear upim the lyre, and {proh de- 
decusf) such a flat as llerries was 
allowed to mar his concords, and 
“ tbe soul of music" sustained a fatal 
syncope, yea even in the first move¬ 
ment of the prelude.* Tliere are few 
in either house better capable of turn¬ 
ing a g^eful period, and delivering 
it with “ suitable emphasis and good 
discretion ;" nor is there any one more 
perspicuous in the exposition of an 
abstruse or intricate subject, particu¬ 
larly if it be connected with finance;, 
and when we add, that his lordship' 
lias, moreover, a fine voice and an 


He rises to speak with the air of a eminently conciliating manner, it may 
dancer who was abouttoexecllteX.’a//e- readily be imagined that he is calcn- 
m movements in a saraband; and his Ikted to produce a favourable impres- 
lordship is forthwith as fluent as sion upon his hearers, although he docs 
Munchausen’s frozen trumpet, when not actually ‘'strike the mind with the 
it treated tbe visitors at the hostelry to divine sceptre” of eloquence itself, 
so much soft music under the genial As the Cdfbnial Secretary and the 
influence of the foggots on the hearth. Keeper of the Privy Seal, like, the two 

Chatham is said to have given Gren- Kings of Brentford, smell to the same 
vUle the nickname of “ Gentle Shep- nosegay, it seems meet that we should 
herd but had he lived in our day, it regard them in juxtaposition cm paper 

is likely his lordship would have trans- also, as well as on the crimson cushma 

ferted it to “ Prosperity Robinson.” where treasury peers “are wont to cotP'" 
Nobodv seems more folly to appre- gregate.” Lord i^^ham, however, is 

date ^ observation of Hobbes, that a very different sort of person;, and, if 

« a&bility of men already in power is we are not much mistaken in our man, 
increase of power, becauim it gaineth that small sallow baron would consider 
ibae;”, and, rake him for all in all, himself grievously disparaged by . 
thepce Qet^;|!|!U a statesman less cab- likened to ai^one else who professes,, 
i^htted epemiM on hie to yield* his Britannic Majesty alle- 

i^^i'ixord. ' G^erich, V -JElP’'' glance. f‘.Tbe.'bO'*'5d* of foe barmtog^ 
tjt^ties of such a nature oeceewKilBaj M^ rfo,” on hlfclo rdsfaip’a .estates in'l'ra 
only native results, s'lpply' aulBcient ; 


''We afopted fois figure in <!erapU«nee^Ri: for owlie«*r*d 

regnlfolfostap atnce font eneffoousperaM^, Paganini, sereped 

'aoquaintanre;wifo foe town. 

‘vot, tv. 'rto. XX. 
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fuel wherewith to make Lord Durham 
a warm man; for it has always been 
ol^i^ed, that the poorest hog has the 
best pear.* He is a perfect cadaver 
(sacrificed to |he black jaundice) in, 
point of personad appearance, and in 
complexion resembles the plumage of 
a canary smothered in poit wine; but 
other similitude we know not, M we 
have never seen any one who has 
been half sucked by a vampire, not 
bavir^ yet sojourned amongst the Il¬ 
luminati beyond the Hhine. Eastern 
travellers make mendon of an herb upon 
Mount Libanus (called by Mussul¬ 
mans hasdiischat ed dab'), which gilds 
the teeth and imparts a yellow hue to 
the flesh of the aieep that browse on 
it: whether the noble baron may have 
unwittingly partaken of some such 
vegetable met, is hot for us to inquire; 
but certain we are that the ewes of 
Mount libanus are not more strongly 
tinctured with the smd primitive colour 
than is his lorfiship’s noble self. At 
the same time it is but fair to add, 
that chymists declare the spirjt of saf¬ 
fron to be, of all others, the noblest 
and most innocent, though of the great¬ 
est, virtue: so saith Sir John Mince, 
■i^iand we concede to Lord Durham 
e full length and breadth of the 
mission. 

Benignant reader! lest you should 
think us^>w ill-natured as an “ Allegory 
on the banks of the Nile,” be it known 
to you that this Parsee of the jieerage 
is at once arrogant and atrabilarious— 
dictatorial and opinionative—intole¬ 
rant.of other men’s pretensions, but an 
inordinate cheris|ier of^is own—as 
full of^lf-impOi^nce as a chimney¬ 
sweep Oh May-day, or the sei^eant-at- 
arms upon any day—as haughty as 
the man of purple in tlm parable— 
hpd to the full as artificial as the green 
'giants of a Dutch, garden. Were it 
:4|ii0t dsat he. la bfl m-8 under such . a 
pcthpra of ctmO^ 'we should have 
cohfihcd our observations e^lusively 
liiB apecebes, the merits of which 
h^4<^oribed% the,pithy, laco- 

nothings woftlH; .lo-' 
.ia'.matier of to rhkn' 

Ur; 


hear one of his formal, spiritless, 
priggish, pragmatical, whipt-syllabuh 
harangues, is the most irksome penal 
infliction that can well he imposed 
without the sphere of the Old Bailey, 
for they arc commonly as dull as 
Mother Goose at a minor theatre. 
“ His mouth he cannot ope ” without 
reviving our classical recollections of 



ghosts. “ Put off,” quoth the infernal 
waterman to lus posthumous customer, 
“ put off not only your glittering armour 
and your gaudy trapping, but likewise 
lay aside your pride and presumption, 
sirrah.—your high-swelling words, and 
your intolerable vain-glory—or, by 
Pluto 1 my wherry will be swamped 
upon the passE^e.” It behoves the 
ministerial crew to ruminate on tlie 
moral, and thoroughly digest it: for 
that whimsical rogue Lucian has writ¬ 
ten little or nothing which does not 
tend to the use of edifying.” Indeed, 
certain excerpta from his dialogues, 
whtth we would willingly lend our 
assistdhee in selecting, might be pub¬ 
lished even now with the most salutaiy 
effect by the Lord Brougham’s Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
— “ done into English,” of course, 
by particular desire of peisons of 
quality about town,”—ana be thus 
permanently identified with the fame 
which tbelbinistry promised themselves 
from their measure of reform, and with 
the literature of tlie language. 

But revenons a nos moutotisJ 
Another nobleman, equally cele¬ 
brated for tlie naso adunco, and who 
has on all occasions exhibit^ the most 
elaborate disdain for. what are called 
popular manners, apparently prefesring 
the superciliousness of Coriolanus to 
die affability of Menenius Agrippa, 
is the Earl of Aberdeen. It must not 
be forgotten, however, diet the eX- 
secretary belongs to . a< schpol the 
disciples of which gensndly., partook 
more or less of the ^ same thamclet!, 
and was broi^ht.pp hiniKK>«t the 

iver, seems, to hji ndnier 

hsdtutionai, iih 

'inning ^inion of his., own<i^f 
■tapee, 'Ijiecaseolit^Xhui^ 
essentially dissimilar; for he is, and 
k]twpys has been, one of the appendages 


“ Al pia trislp. powfbiVieo la ipi^lior |>eia,’ViSp<mM 
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of a party whwh affected a very diflfewot 
reputation, and courted the most svreet 
voices of the multitude, in the beauti- 
fhr poetic language that Glumdalca 
addresses to her majesty DolIaloUa— 

Messieurs, I am 

Your most obedient and most humble 
servantl 

Frigidity is the principal charac¬ 
teristic of Lord Aberdeen as a public 
speaker. It has been said of a rheto¬ 
rician of old, that an over-heated bath 
vrould be immediately reduced to an 
opposite extreme of temperature if he 
were but east into it; and we tire in¬ 
clined to think the observation by no 
means inapplicable to his lordship. 
He does not blunder—he never speaks 
on the voley,” (that is to say, at 
random,)—his words are well chosen 
—he says nothing to offend the most 
£utidious taste—and produces on the 
whole an impression which no one 
could consider at all akin to contempt. 
But this praise, although negative for 
the most part, is the utmost ye can 
award 1 As an antiquary and a man 
of letters, the Earl of Aberdeen appears 
in a much more favourable aspect; 
but, even conceding him all the lustre 
that his scholastic accomplishments 
and classical associations can be sup¬ 
posed to impart, his lordship’s efful¬ 
gence is hardly so dazzling as to cause 
any contraction of the visual 0 ]^ns at 
beholding him. Swift, in his imagin¬ 
ary system of hieroglyphics, makes a 
** buzzard ” the type of a great states¬ 
man; and that inoffensive bird, it is 
true, exhibits properties sometimes 
ascribed to 'the genus; but, were we 
to judge according to certain contem¬ 
porary specimens, we .should rather 
assign some such honour to a far more 
savoury symbol, viz. the red gurnet, 
on account of its capacious swallow 
and unproductive head. It is but too 
often the ikult of such men, that they 
reproduce at Second-hand the mere 
ihaaicierisms of those whom they have 
been aroht ,to adniire, vrithout pom-* 
to' reach at''th^r- 
paralle! sqflj^i,, 
bf Macedon andt 
Intimated'in the'prqveid^'^ 
a s^edeS of Imitative hdelf^' 


is generally as unfortunate in effect as 
of the Chinese tailor, who, being 
ordered to make a new cassock for a 
chaplain, carefully copied the rents 
and patches of the old one, so that 
nobody could tell the difference. To 
hang the head upon one side was an 
in^nnity of Alexander, yet his courtiers 
were not a jot the more Alexundrinn 
for affecting it. Particoloured rags of 
wretched texture may be trimmed and 
foshioned like the petals of genius; 
but the divine aroma—the j^ereative 
pollen—the salutary virtues ^he living 
blossom, still are wanting. Were ora¬ 
torical elements compounded on chy- 
mical principles, we should consider 
an infusion of caloric the chief desidera¬ 
tum in Lord Aberdeen’s composition; 
and some of his noble brethren, we 
apprehend, could spare him sufficient, 
without unduly impoverishing them¬ 
selves. 

The sententious obsemity of the nil 
admirari aphorism, recommended by a 
respectable foreigner of former times, 
has caueed a world of learned strife as 
to its true meaning—for the passage 
may be considered one of those critical 
dry-bones that pedants delight fo 
mumble and to pulverise—we could 
never cherish that sulky philosoj^^' 
which it seems to imply, according to 
schoolboy acceptation. It is much 
easier, liowevcr, in some cases to accord 
the cold tribute of praise which power- 
ftil intellect must necessarily extort 
from our sense of justice, than to 
entertain any sentiment of cordiality 
or esteem ^the party to whom we 
tender it. The remark, it will be per¬ 
ceived, only precedes the. illustration. 
With the solitary exception of Burke 
himself, no Irishman has hitherto 
attained to so high a character for 
eloquence (estimated by the 
parliamentary standard) as Mr. Plun¬ 
kett acquired dialing his career in the 
House of Commons. Extremes meet; 
and thus we find that “the Asiatic 
style of oratory,” with all its tawd^ 
tinsel,—ite, extravagant puerilltiesj-'^fits 
Turitey-carpet»eolouririg,~i1« mere^'- ■ 
cio\tisWa66cr^Mt,----its diluvial Vferhiage, 
is’llfe ,“'fovohrit6 wilhout merit;f|^. 


|!dand bn the western 
jt so did this distin- 


, '.j'jsl.S!, At.'Jecotne’s Trecuke mi Dm)d4fi»dies>, thus icoamteiigj |te [:^ If all the membeFS 
; l^y were changed into toaguds,”&c., seem entitlecf to ahigh rant amongiit 
' tiw eUtgdnt eatoraots, when etdlSd emne of our Ols-Atlantic fellow-canatiyiu®!. 
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guiel^ speaker obtain his wdUde- 
sert^ ce^brity, for he success,fuUy 
cultivated a less questionable taste, 
and laid hold upon his subject with 
a grasp of mind, which the intrusion . 
of su<m conceits would but enfeeble 
and relax. Rich in natural resources, 
and skilful in their exercise, his a^fi- 
ments, generally original, and inva¬ 
riably ingenious, were enforced with 
the dexterity of an accomplished logi¬ 
cian. He 

" Poni'dlhe full tide ^f eloquence along, 
Serenel^puie,aad yet divinely strong 

and on occasions has even glowed in 
the splendid panoply of genius. Tliis 
praise, however, will not apply to the 
Lord Plunkett of the Uj^r House; 
for there he has ilkllen iiinnitely short 
of his former self, and is now only tbs 
embodied ** Mene Tekel ” to his ori¬ 
ginal reputation. HiS speeches in hiS 
present capacity (few and far between) 
have been, for .tW most part, flat, 
stale, and unprofitable;” so much so, 
that the intellect which produced them 
seems hardly to have retained even 
the posthumous vitality imputed to 
the adust skeletop: of tne lion. Ilis 
lovdship has undergtfoe as complete 
change as that which befell the 
Cblestial messenger of old, when he 
awakened the lyre in the morning, and 
herded o^ea. at sunset. Lord Plunkett's 
origin is ^bly obscure, for (we mention 
it to his honour,) he was born of bumble, 
but respectable parents, in the parish 
of Troiyy in Fermanagh, and has risen 
to ^ station which ne ribw occupies 
under all the disatlysmdles of the ret 
angutta fhmi, w1thoi^|l^ aid of either 
friend i(#|iaitK>n, or anv of those adven¬ 
titious tuccedanea which struggling me¬ 
rit is enabled to appreciate. It is 
said' tidt he never forgot a ikvour con- 
foned on bim, and the nepot&m which 
.JMb idfluenced his ^is^al of prefer^ 
’ihcbtli.tirould serai sit least to indicate' 
he Is a ktnd-h^ed relative; but 
as a pbiie nfiui is hand), 
repubdi^, ; adthwU tbe 
tadmixthre ^amltdiidity.: An 
, baWd- ''fo 'the' 

.. . " 



profession. Duraig the troubles of 
Ireland, (and they hate bees but t^ 
many,) when her history, like the scroll 
of the prophet, presented nothing but 
sadness, and sorrow, and lamentation, 
and despair, he discharged fais deadly 
official functions with a cold-blooded 
severity that has identified his name 
with no very grateful associations. 
Although he has always championed 
the eveivclamant cause of the discon¬ 
tented “ millions ” with an energy and 
a power which few men could com¬ 
mand, tliey have viewed him from the 
very commencement of his services up 
to the''^esent hour with no oflier feel¬ 
ings but those of jealousy or dislike; 
and he is a man whom tbe Irish as a 
nation do not rerard with either pride 
or partiality. Had he possessed the 
confidence of the hereditary bonds¬ 
men,” the speech in which be so sig¬ 
nificantly chided their poltronery, by 
exclaiming that Englbhmen so circum¬ 
stanced would exhibit the **ire leonum 
vincla recimntium^ must have imme- 
diaJ^y, kindled a rebellion throughout 
the land. But in truth his lordship, 
however friendly to what is c^led 
conciliatory policy, produces person¬ 
ally an impression diametrically the 
reverse. His action, it is true, is 
neither inappropriate nor ungrac^ul, 
and his voioe, we allow, is at once 
^powerful and mellifluous,* — being 
equally removed from the unduly 
pompose barytone of Peel, and the 
wiry, griding screech of Mackintosh, 
who reminds one of a sav\yer emplcy- 
ing the tuneful services pfa file; hut 
the ascetic, saturnine expsissiou of his 
countenance too paihfull|' illustrates 
the passage of the poet, in whiph' hiei 
tells of 

Hard Unkindneaa' alter’d qye, 

Hut mocks ,tbe tei^ it forced to Apw.” 

Such a man, we repeal uaust ieoei«ie 
the applause to which hu unquestiemed 
abilines reasonably entitle him; but to 
any praise which does hot ieforaueo% 
and excbisiydy to his ab* 

'iken, 

vet."'' 

from beiug^i'ai'lllhpepM'w^ 
s;%betng inMed' Qm ,the sgrai 
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pewle ofFetmanagh thiidi the oratibni 
of Lord j&imiak^en much more to the 
purpo^. ' , 

l^e lively suiivity- and unafiected 
benho^ie 'qtljOTd Holland,—Mecaenaa 
of the Blue and Yellow,—are seen to 
pa^cular advantage in juxtaposition 
with saturnine austerity of his 
Hiberiuan coadjutor. Some people 
affect to consider the points of resem¬ 
blance. between Charles Fox and his 
living representative, as if the parties 
actually stood on a sort of water-level 
with each other. Such a comparison 
is about as preposterous as tb^ blind 
man's imaginary association of tire 
colour scarlet with the war-note of a 
trumpet. Acute judges, who remem¬ 
ber the “ fulminations ” of that con¬ 
summate orator, speak of his powers 
even at this day with enthusiasm, and 
describe him to have been much more 
effective than Brougliam or any other 
public speaker whom they had ever 
heard-—and, be it remembered, there 
were giants in the land in those days,’' 
Now .Lor^ Holland, in cast ol* coun- 
tehwee, m stvle, enunciation, and 
toumure generally, certainly does bear 
a strong likeness to his celebnited 
uncle—'but, intellectually considered, 
his lordship bolds the same relation to 
Fox as that which subsisted between the 
common water-spring and the Caliph’s 
gorgeous fountain of quicksilver. He , 
is a respectable man, a consistent 
political character, and, as an indivi- 
qud, may be esteemed no un&vourable 
specimen of a genuine old English 
g^tleman. 7he 'Whigs, it must be 
owned, have ’been to a certain extent 
wise in their gen^tion; they have 
usually patted their men of letters 
upon the back—and in this respect 
l^rd Holland in particular has ^en 
serviceable to his party, for be 'is 
deemed* as it .wene^ the pQint d’qppui 
i^nllll^rhtemiyaljlies. Whether he 
has, irnifafielly enrich our repubUe 
h^ibiS' impoortt^ons. of Spanish watqst, 
vf^. leave, .a , tnoiot point, with,, gods, 

njopcww, .R’giyejiif,; 



hpspitality,” an apostolic virtue of sa¬ 
voury import in this churlish working- 
day world,which few would feel inclined 
to reject by any motion for the " pre- 
* vious question,” as an amendment* 
He seems to have an extensive, and 
Iw no means a superficial knowledge 
or history, both ancient and modem, 
of which he often successfully avails 
himself in debate; and, unlike that 
Zany of his “ order,” lird King, he 
seldom mtempts humorous badinage 
or repartee without making something 
of a nit. His illustrations in general 
are amusing, and rarely inappropriate; 
but when he “ hovers about the enemy” 
in a skirmish, (by the way, no veiy 
happy metaphor for a gouty man,) 
his wit is at times both quick and 
sparkling. Indeed, on such occasions 
we involuntarily think of the slang 
^son in The Christening of JMtle 
Joey — 

" A flash of lightning, he’s prepared 
For every one that bkes it.” 

Ilowevflr, nihil ex omni parte beatum: 
his lordship’s m^ner of speaking is 
indescribably ludimus and grotesque; 
for, whether it proceed from his extra¬ 
ordinary impetuosity, or from som^ 
constitutional pulmonary defect, we 
know not, but often before he has 
been on his legs for five minutes, 
he is blown more than a brood mare 
after a galopade, and accompanies 
every sentence by a running comment 
of puffs or anhelations, such as philo¬ 
sophers extract from a martyred frog 
in an air-puiiojiw«-J>le*er was aip aider- 
man in a quinsy, or a bantam at 
Shrovetide, reduced to so d^orable 
a predicament; yet on he labours, 
flourishing about a lawn handk^^bief, 
whooping and gaspii^— 
without pain,, and in most cases 
guggling tonth an exo^Uent speedi 
the time—oftan tuni^^hts ' 

back upon the housf, aind occasionally 
leaning with arms'l^lded on back' 

of the beach b^ore ['him:; so,that 
would Gonciwde ftfom. his .ppsitiop' ,l»t 
he uasnm^, his seat; s^loge^. 

reemj^s ,the nervous 

.T^ whe>:,#' 
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during even his happiest displays, was 
in a similar pucker—for theworas used 
to rush from Fox’s lips willi as much 
prccipitaUon as a regiment of Lap- ^ 
landers (if Gustavus Adolphus could * 
have embodied one) would exhibit 
after a charge by the “ Connaught 
Rangers.” Such a defect, though it 
amounts to one of tlie worst solecisms 
in rhetoric, may be attributed to 
causes which involve a compliment to 
both. “ People,” to use the illustra¬ 
tion of an able writer, “ come faster 
out of a clturch when it is empty than 
when a crowd is at the door; fluency 
of speech is owing to a scarcity of 
matter and a scarcity of words; for a 
master of language, and a mind MI 
of ideas, will be apt in speaking to 
hesitation in the choice of both; thuft 
the very opulence of the resources 
not unfrequeritly causes the utterance 
to become hurried and confused.” 
Abiding, then, by this opinion, we 
should assume that the noble lord 
was in pretty mucli the same quandaiy 
as the oriental shepherd in tne fable, 
who prayed for water, and was 
answered by an inundation of the 
Ganges, ^\e^e we to expatiate fur¬ 
ther on such a subject, wt* should in 
sooth be constrained to resort to tlic 
duodecimo of Holstein, who, to the 
horror and amazement of the whole 
shipping interest, expended so much 
ink in an culogium on the north wind. ' 

Pass we at once to the I hm Major 
of political constellations. 

Karl V’’ane (Ilibemich, the Marquess 
of JiOniCh)Uderi y) » »i »» 4 i i— our eyes au 
oh,cct of more admiration than the 
saint on a sign-board who carries his 
liead ill his hand, and is nevertheless 
represented as locomotive. A great 
poet of old thus pathetically describes 
the unto^rd influence of sultry wea¬ 
ther on bucoUca|l productions — 

'' When buniing noon the curdling udder 
dries, it, / 

Hi’ uiurnitefttl teats in vain the shep- 
I herd plies 


and we devoutly believe diat intense 
heat is equally unfiiVourable to intel¬ 
lectual fecundity. Powers of Sirius! 
what praise, then, is adequate to the 
merits of the noble mai-quess, who, 
nothing daunted by the outrageous 
numbers of Fahrenheit, thunders forth 
daily . 

“ Language which Boreas might to 
Austcr hold— 

More rough tlian forty Germans when 
thoy scold 

and in a voice which might shock the 
nervel' 6f a Brohdignag Grimalkin ! 
Verily he may laugh that soddened 
C'habert to scorn. So gifted, he might 
encounter even the Goddess of Wisdom 
herself, albeit she came against him 
with “ the fire that never tires.” It is 
not too much to affirm, tiiut his lord- 
ship must be considered during the 
dt^-days to tlic full as redoubtable as 
the warrior who exhausted Abyssinian 
panegyric.* Our physician recoin- 
meftOs^ us to take the precaution of 
fortifying our frame witn if febrifuge 
the next time wc go to hear him. 
“ Vivere mi Lucifi mUltare csf:” so 
wrote Seneca — but it was for the 
noble marquess to give full practical 
d(‘vclopment to the doctrine, fur he 
U always at fence, and seems disposed 
allow the dogs of war no kennel- 
^catiun whatever, notwitlistandiiig the 
severity of so much kot-weathor exer¬ 
cise. The line of distinction between 
him and a man of genius is narrower 
than any tiiat Aiielles’ self oier drew; 
but he speaks as thou^ he had be¬ 
devilled himselfwith allspice: hideed, 
wc are almost prepared to maintain 
that he has a fair ground of quarrel 
with the Temperance Societies, for no 
one could exclude him from the cate- 
goiy of ardent spirits. Like that meek 
ana graceful quadl*hpcd the hart, we 
have no gal), nor are we influenced by 
that undue partiality which especially 
characterises ravens and periodicals, f 
Quean Dido professed to deal out the 


^ Give Bodinsah a pair of breaches, ^ISid no man will stand before hiin.”r.i 
jj, ^ tAs Ah^uininn Wmm. That is^ let him hat be dressed, aud he is thenoe- 

^ '^Ibrwaru ir ' ‘ ' 


iiresistmle. Lord IL*, we presidbOi would rather prefer unmentionables of 
the ” griesly texture,” so fasihionable in Pairis umler the name d’en/sr. 

t 4 classifioatiois I but wo muS||f.enlighton the wworaitAoioffifal reader. 

A revKHi, li u said, gives her offspring no meat until she aseertains whether they are 
of her own colour ;*Q!tld the yonng are accordingly obliged to content tliemsolVes 
With deu’ while nsih^d. Beliovo this who may; wo pilbr it to Cockaigne at second- 
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same measure of justice to the Whigs 
and Tories of the Carthaginian realm ; 
and we scruple not to adapt our royal 
sister’s policy. The host of Holder- 
nesse-house, it appeal's, is rather a 
&vourite at court; and truly, bearing 
in mind the sweet stanza of die ballad, 
we should marvel were he not: 

‘ His bead is like unto a bull, 

His nose is like a boar.’ 

' Komatter for that,* King Henry sayd, 

‘ 1 like him the better ther^bre.’” 

Lord Londonderry, we have 
hinted, has somewhat too Ca»^ian a 
temper* and, when speaking, generally 
looks as if he had just undergone the 
shock of a galvanic battery, which 
superinduced inordinate nervous irri¬ 
tation. This constitutional irascibility 
is the more to be lamented, as he 
unfortunately possesses the knack of 
making himself i^gregiouily ridiculous 
when once Under the impulse of angry - 
emotion, liis dwatory oh such occa¬ 
sions may be suitably exerapUhad by 
the smoky, smouldering, fittuh explo¬ 
sion of a damaged firework, that flickers 
now and again with a noisy flash, but 
fizzes away for the most part in sul¬ 
phureous exhalations. For the accu¬ 
racy of our pyrotechnics, we beg leave 
to refer the curious to that most cour¬ 
teous of officials, Mr. Simpson ofVau^ 
hall. ^ 

Fox said of Napoleon, tliat Horned *! 
himself might have been excelled, had 
the mind that wrought such a destiny 
been devoted to the worship of the 
Muses. Whether this prajse be hyper¬ 
bolical orn^ as applied to the French 
ruler, we cannot stop to examine, but 
undoubtedly his great military rival 
has not the remotest claim to any 
compliment of a like nature. We 
could wish, nevertheless, to see the 
Duke of WelUngtfan’s abilities, as eli¬ 
cited in debate, more accurately unda'- 
stood, and more geit^Uy appreciated. 
Iflis grace has delivered more speedies 
in public during the last few wars, 
than at any fdrmer Mtiod of btt Ufe; 
wd to thpto who duly estiu^i^ ' the 
natuial efl^ Qf prar^ce, it will haj^ 
seein ffiat he< should have coh- 

jsid^tohly improvedV A cpmmpnj^lac^l 
to^i^e statement’ <m . me! 
qf die heeivbiU, 'fbr exarpme, tMld 
|)^)i«ps. disturb the sensitm^y Wi a 
I to 'whose ^ey i&ts nanto' ot 
; WelUi^|too. up dmt;.hp||»had, 'been 
hut ani',al»stiact’"8ymhel||(^ tplii'lto- 


mendous associations connected with 
Ws'Career. The impression thus pro¬ 
duced must necessarily savour some¬ 
what of disappointment. Viewing him, 
however, merely as die author of the 
beer-bil), (although the duke would not 
dioQse to be so viewed,) his case be¬ 
comes altered,and the eflecton the whole 
will be rather favourable than other¬ 
wise. Of eloquence, properly so called, 
he is utterly guiUles.s; he would as 
soon think of attempting tlxe square of 
the circle, qr th^ multiplication of the 
cube. Set sentences are his aversion ; 
and all figures, except those of arith¬ 
metic, he nauseates more tiian ever did 
Persian monarch any water but that of 
the imperial Choaspes. Neither in 
extracts or illustrations does he at any 
. |irne indulge ; and > ffie India rubber 
property of expansion he resigns to 
^tSeorge Robins.: All this, to our think¬ 
ing, bespeaks both sound judgment 
and good taste; nor are we less pleased 
with tlm curt fiilibeg of phraseology 
in w]|i^ he clothes tiie thews and 
sinevva* of his argument. “ Qmm 
multa ! qmm paucis It is better 
".fban the verse of die Iliad on a grain 
of millet; and ^libs the additional 
advantage of being so much the more 
intelligible. He never utters a setf- 
lence more tljim he thinks absolutely 
essential to the exposition of his 
meaning, and therefore evary thing 
that he says is directly to the point. 
All bis words are not only plain 
and familiar in themselves, but simple 
in their use, and inartificial in their 
combination paaeiaa. in his 

expressions, an^, unaffected in,, his de¬ 
livery, he unitsafienergy of manner with 
perspicuity of style. Without being 
ornate or elaborate, he is defimte and 
straightforward ; nor easily nipuoder- 
stood, for he employs onlyme most 
familiar words, and invariably ap¬ 
plies theta accordll^ to hoq^iold' 
acceptotidti. He islltometo oemton- 
ally, ^and which.W ffiem do^ not?) 
but his voice is audil>le, ‘an4%is utter¬ 
ance distinct. , i>|; 

Weiyugton’s personal apjpArance is 
in the caricatures a ludi* 
dra^ fideli^ whidh, in our opinion,; 
the iBbratt|Sfdr3 of the easel Iteve beiaL^ 
uhable tCattain. The junction of die 
imparted k.sinkter aii*,;.to 
^Tutooneii. Imt ih.e singuiiillj^va , 
diat flteture cowtenance of |iis 

. gtiace , ^d«W?uni(^^ an exptMsioU, ; 
whidpikbandantly jtostid)^ the dmiii!*;;' 
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of "pperoilioW^ Histrionically 
considered, tbe nose is usually tlf^er 
an tmproBtabfe' organ ; boweve*i in 
the ..Prince of Waterloo it acts as a’’ 
tel^;rapb for the intelligence so truly * 
ir^ieated by his eye-brow. > 

“We rather suspect he is ashatned 
being a patlanderj and no later tbkn 
the other day, on..pie Belgic question, 
he'talke#^'as ah Englishman," for¬ 
sooth.* This is more ^mawkish than 
the Italian comedy; it feriiu^ us of' 
his countrymam Who* told ^JVTi. Jeffer¬ 
son that he ..had "rome tdHfae United^ 
States “ to bi'h native.” . Let us hear no 
more of it; be might as reasonably call 
himself one of the Anthropophagi that 
we read of in Othello. There are those 


in ligand who remember him well as 
** Commit Wetky” bogtrotting after 
water<liehis and jack-snipe, when he 
'Irad no sui* honiSense In his head. 
As old Fuller would say, ,** It is ill 
ethics from a private person." Th^ 
are other points in his character Which 
we do not admire over-much i but he 
is an extraoidinaiy mkn, and^ such 
must not be estimated by the every-day 
standard. His star is auspicious, and 
r his genius has lost none of its vitality 
'dr vigour,^ let us hoi>e, nevertheless, 
that be nerer again be called upon 

'* fell Tyranny’s corroding 

chain. 

Or weave the crimson web of war!” 


THE ABBEY. 

'AFRAOMEN'T. ... 

* *** • 

• a 

A FEELIKG sad came o’er me, ast|. trod the sacred«ground 
Where TudpidE^nd Plantagenets were lying all around: 

1 stepp’d with noiseless foot, as though the sound of mortal tread 
.Might burst the bands of the dreamless sleep that wraps the mighty dead! 

The slanting ray of the evening sun shone through those cloisters pale, 
WiUtt!^tful light, on regal vest and warrior's sculptured mail; 

As ftdin the stained and storied pane it danced with quivering gleam, 
Each cold and prostrate form below seem’d quickening in the beam. 

Now sinking low, no more was heard the oigan’s solemn swell, 
An<Lfaa>t.u iv>n-:^l|:^eJis teping ear the last hosanna.feU: 

It died—and nota hireath did stir; above each knightly stalli^t^^ 
Unloved, the b«|h;^r’d blazonry hung waveless as a pall. 


I.stood alone—-a living thing midst those that were no more* 
1 ^nght on ages that were past, the glorious deeds of yore - 
Ooblidward’s sable panoply, on Gressy’s tented plain, 

The fetal KoSf s twiiM ht length, on £li»’s reign. % 



ght dlP8|^bfelm when, aft once, upon my stat^ ear 
cai^ a ; it chilled my veins, it froze my heart with fear, 

L t wild hhec^ly . v(fice 1 heard these accents ^p— 

^'isddha—'ifi^^pp^pce_now|^^fi^ '■' 
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' .POETaYviffifSKrO. I."/ 

, ' ■' . 1 ,'' , 

ME. T*TfI(Oa% BISTOntC SUEVEE OP GEBMAK POETBY,* 

A 8TBOKO i^cathy ought to exist i^itted by readers and critics of all 
betvreen the English and Germans; the classes in their estimation of the poetry 
relation betvveen their respective coun- of Gcyrmany. Have Uiey praised ?—they 
tries has l>een one of continual action have praised productions whose bad 
and re-action. To Germany we are taste gained them onl^temporgry suc- 
indebted for the introduction of Pro- cess on their pative soil, but the ephe- 
testantism, which, whoever Mr. Taylor meral cbatpctejrofwhich being unknown 
may assert to the contrary, we persist here, siibilcted the unsuspicious ad- 
in considering as advants^ous to hu-, mirer to the |^d lhu|^ter of tlie few 
man society. We have no spac&J^^- adepts in such matters. Have they 
ever, for die discussion of sudhiPhb- condemned? — they have condemned 
ject here; and although it be, if we are wqrks in which the peculiar genius of 
to believe that gentleman, a question the country was best seen, but for 
much agitated, we make no question which a taste must be generated before 
of it. On the other hand, Germany a proper appreciation can^take place 
has derived from England much of the in ihe uninitiated readCr. Hepce it is 
impetus wliich has urged Her ou Ui her tl^t the Kotzebues have been lauded 
literary career. Tte origin pf the mo- arid encouraged, and the Schillers and 

dem literature of Germany was of the Gbtfa^ (as respects their later and 

English growth—rin foct, it was the better works) have yet to struggle into 

quiet product of - literary imitation, daylight Ifod publicity. 

Yonnf^s Night Thoughts, Hajvey’s ^e iubject becomes peculiarly in- 
MeditatUms, Mrs. Rowe's Friendship teresting now, in consequence of the 
in Death, Richardson’s levels, Mrs. p^lication of Mr. Taylor’s Historic 
Radcliffe’s many Romances, and Ho- Survey of German Foetry, and the 

race Walpole’s one, were the produc- very smart criticism which it has re- 

tions of England with which the Teu- cetved from Mr. Thomas Carlyle in, a- 
tonic Muse was primarily nourished. late Numberf ofthe Edinburgh Review. 

From tha$ period, German literature. The taste of these two gentlemen fo ex- 

and in particular German poetry, has ; actly diverse, and, in consequi|pce, the 

been in perpetual and rapid progr^s. German authors of whom HWy treat 

By its lovers considerable disappoint- present themselves under m^isely 

men! has been felt and expressed, that different aspects to each, ^is, of 

it has not received such general accept- itself, is an interesting circumstance— 

ance with some of the rest of the Teu- nay, it is a nnft^ for who 

tonic race a| \they fondly Expected ; wishes not to IwowwnS nm he said 
but these well-intentioned munnurers on both sides? >;^ear Mr.Taj^or on 

seem to have forgotten, that with a Mr. Carlyle! Ihussayshe:— 

literature in such a state <rf flux and „ jhe more recent works of OSthe 

reflux as the Gexmazif foreign readers have been surrejed with elo- 

might well be puzzled as to what was quepce and exubersneo of de|tth by a 

indeed intended .je for ^heir contributor to the, early Kumbws. of the 

admiration and lo're. Accordingly we^ Foreign Hevieu. Toj^.they do 
find tlat many ert^ have been com- pear to merit so unquilpled a pa»e|j 5 tw, 

' ' " - "m ' ■ 

• HfoUtfio Swgei.bf German Poetry, inter^rsed witlJwionaTrBjMilaiS^^ 

W. Taylor, of Ifos^ohli $ vols.' London, Treu^tel and warts, TreattehJan., 
Rtcktl^, Soho Squares 18S1.—Gertnan Poeto^ Anthology, preceded hjp incise 
Hiatt^ of German Poeb^, and short iSrotiCmt'hf the Authors Seleotea. Second 
edition, forming anen^^fyhew' Sifleetion, wim additjohal Ei^anations and Gram* 
matieal Nome. By A. Bernays, Author dfjjthe Comp«|^ons German Grammar, and 
Editor of the German Prose* Anthology.'al«md<^ and Co. 1831. -—A 

Cotdpsndioas Gennatt Gnmoutr; at|j| a ufotirmary, of Prefixed A%g|«dl>^ 

betwaOT arranged, aoooidijag .to the retentlnvesUgatitms of J. GriinidSf'?l^« omer 
diethq^^ed Grammariaiw. By^A. Beroajra^ Editor of die Goraaan PoWinl Aa- 

thdogy. X^ndon, Treuilelan^l^«,IM<o SiilEaiE.,.;.l830. ;; 

t CF., Artlole 
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such praise as is there given. With* 
oat wishing to hold them forth,as works 
of supererogation, much, less of tinper- 
annuation, uej hare surely a character 
of alloy rather than of precious metal, 
displajdng more prate than diought, 
more reminiscence than obserration.” 

And now hear Mr. Carlyle on 'Mr. 
Taylor I Tims says he of the Htstork 
Surv^ ; — 

“ Considerable part of it consists of 
quite detached little noticeSi, mostly of 
utogether insignificant men, heaped to* 
gether as separate^fragments ; fit, had 
tiiey been unexceptionable in other re¬ 
spects, for a Biographical Dictionary, 
but nowise for a Historic Survey, Then 
we have dense masses of translation, 
sometimes good, but seldom of the cha¬ 
racteristic pieces ; on entire Iphigenia, 
an entire Ji^han the ffisc—-nay, wotSe, 
a Sequel to Nathan, which, when we have 
conscientiously stroked to peruse, the 
author turns round, without any appa- 
rei^iBEoile, and tells us that it is by a 
nameless wiitgr and worth, nothing. 
Kot only Mr. Taylor’s own ^linslations, 
which are generally good, but.oOntribu- 
tions from a whole body of labourers in 
that department, are given; for exampj^, 
near sixty pages^ tmy ill rendered by a 
Miss Flumtre, i-nf a Life of Kotzebue, 
concerning whom, or of whose life, 
death, or burial, ^ere is now no curi¬ 
osity extant among men. If in that 
• Englisli Temple of Fame,’ • with its 
hewn sculptured stones, those 

biograpfaioal-dictiouary fragments and 
fractions are so much dry rubhle-worh 
of whinstone, is not this quite despica¬ 
ble Autobiography of Kotzebue a rood or 
two of mere turf, which, as ready cut, 
ottPTWfrtRTT^^ measure, has 

packedt.in among! j^.^ inarble ashlar, 
whereby the whole wuQ win the sooner 
bulge? But indeed, generally speaking, 
synimet^ is not one of hie architectural 
rules4i>t!T^ru, in volume first, we have 
a long story tranfdated from a German 
BMgamne, about eattaln' antique hyper- 
Barewiv ki|^^jj Bwain« enougbi hut 


with no more reference to Germany tlian 
to England ; while, in return, the Nibe. 
lungea Lied is despatched in something 
less than one Une, and comes no more to 
light. Tyll Eulenspi^pel, who was not 
an ' anonymous satire, entitled the Mir¬ 
ror of OtcU,’ but a real fiesfa-and-blood 
hero of that name, whose tombstone is 
standing to this day near Eubeok, has 
some four lines for nis share; Beineke 
de Vos about as mai^, which also are 
inaccurate. Again, if Wiehmd have bis 
half-volume, and poor Ernst Schulze, 
poor Zacharias Werner, and numerous 
other poor men, each his chapter, Luther 
Blsq<;^ his two sentences, and is in 
thslSi^lieighed against—Dr.Isaac Watts. 
Ulriefi'‘ Hutten does not occur here ; 
Ilans Sachs and bis master-singers 
escape notice, or even do worse*, tlie 
poetry of the Reformation is not alluded 
to. The name of Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter appears not to be known to Mr. 
Taylor; or,tifwant of rhyme was to be 
the test oj^-a proB«|||t, how comes Salo. 
mon Gesner here t Stranger still, Lud¬ 
wig Tieck is not onqe mentioned ; nei¬ 
ther is Novalis; neither is Maler Mul¬ 
ler!’ But why dwell on these omissions 
and commissions? Is not all included 
in this one well-nigh incredible fact, 
that one of the lai^est articles in Uio 
book, a tenth part of the whole Historic 
Survey of German Poetry, treats of that 
delectable genius, Augustus von Kot¬ 
zebue ? ” 

Having thus sufiTered these gentle¬ 
man to have their say, it is now but fit 
and proper that we should be per¬ 
mitted to have ours. And tliis it is. 
We hold it to be very probable, that 
Augustus von Kotzebue has been as 
much underrated by one^arty as over¬ 
rated by tire otlrer-—anA so of Guthe. 
We, however, may see^oleariy enough, 
that these two critics stand aiidi^erent 
poles, of . the same Ime—at the dp- 
, posite Imnks of the same streamrr'Oim 
tiling out, Kotze^e is a god> and 
^ ^ Guthe is iii^jgod 1 Heieia we 
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Ixrfh idolaters but let that 
What we wish to observe is, that, in 
this idolatry, liey rec^^ise die two¬ 
fold countenance of the Teutonic Muse; 
and each declares it to be gold or 
8Uver,.as ^ or diat side first attracted 
his a^eodon. Earliest impressions are 
strongest., Mr. Taylor approached 
the study of German poetry at the 
time when Grerman poetry itself, in 
the steps of its advance, had scarcely 
escaped from among what Mr. Carlyle 
calls << Parisian exotics, rickety senti¬ 
mentalism, court aperies, and hollow 
dulness, striving in all hopelesscoii;^8.” 
The traces of the French phildl^hy 
also had worn themselves cOriosively 
into his literary being; and, in matters 
of taste, he accepted Sulzer, the Gei- 
man Blair, as bis guide. Thus was 
he formed; and years have not altered, 
but strengthened the orgaipsation then 
matured. Mr. Caifilyle is th^ cr^ture 
of another era. Gothe, who had, at 
one time, been a«4eep in the mud as 
ever was Mr. Taylor in the mire, Jjad 
evidently, at the beginning (jf our 
critic’s acquaintance with him, eman¬ 
cipated himself, by a cathartic pro¬ 
cess, into a purer element of existence; 
and it is probable, that even Mr. Tay¬ 
lor’s criticisms themselves, by giving 
our reviewer some notice, in the course 
of his reading, of what he had to ex¬ 
pect in the regions of German genius, 
had prepared his way somewhat for 
the adventure whereto he was bound. 
We argue from experience. The wri¬ 
ter of this article—who lias himself 
ere now contributed a little, and in his 
degree, to aome elucidation of the 
doings of Tuiskoine—sometimes thinks, 
that, by standing on Mr. Carlyle’s 
shoi^ers, he xan see fiirther into the 
Land of l^omise than his critical cdn- 
temporary. Every preceding writer, 
on any subject„.tl!ras made the p^ 
straight for his successor; and we all^t 
start, or should, from the goal which 
luts been already attained by our pre- 
euxsors. He who comes after , sh^ld 
thaoL he who was only the 
‘irhlie ayiof in the wilderness. Mr. 
hak given ns the result of ins 
—it is not ftult that he Vras riot 
horn fmty . years, later; imd had he ' 
^^deiverilfted to have j^Octed the 
hoohriy ftiat sriaoe of %«, 

' .yns heen Ipsets 'ra|h^ Wi 

j, tirmrld not then .hrive 
^i«eri' .ms-'l ottperieniBe—^^JiistcMiy 

of hUt mind; hut nrf wl 


ought to have been—of what the cx- 
perii^^ of another might be. We 
al^pep^then have sighed for the vrai- 
semiinnce, and condemned him for a 
hypocrite. Now, his book is a truth, 
even as the writer of it is;—for trutli 
is a person as well as a thing—it is a 
glassiin which we may see his features, 
however darkly, as tney actually are. 
Let us be content with this. 

We are glad that his book is full of 
imperfections and errors; that it is 
such as he cmld write, and not such 
as we wo«/d Write.* In the papers on 
German poetry, to which it is our in¬ 
tention that this should only be an 
introduction, we shall have ample op¬ 
portunity ofcoiTecting the author where 
he has erred, and of opposing the 
critical principles of the present day to 
the taste of the past time in which his 
mind was nurtured. In this labour of 
love we hope, indeed, that we shall 
have Mr. Tliomas Carlyle’s assistance; 
and when, forty yearsp hence, he and 
we coUeCt-together our periodical con¬ 
tributions to this kind of learning, may 
it be alleged of us, rather as a merit 
than as a fault, that in our modes of 
judgment there is'ipore of the year 
1831 than of 1871.' We grant that 
we should progress, and we shall en¬ 
deavour to progress, with tlie age; 
but the Baptist’s lamentation (if la¬ 
mentation it were, and not rather re¬ 
joicing) will fit us all—that it “ must 
increase, and we must decrease.” This 
being the course of things, with what 
better consolation can we quiet the 

sense of our mniiliitp. 

E oet s sublime joiaxim, The child is 
ither of the maii^f’ .^d why should 
we not 

wish our days to be 
Bound each to each by natural phsly 1” 

Until the world 4iaU have, in a col¬ 
lected form, preseiii^ to its conii^ejr- 
ation what were views of,two 
great critics, OUyi^Vorke and 
Carlyle, on (german literature in the 
year 183T, and some few nraieding 
and succe^ing yeairs, we wp confess, 
;^|^isitt*the i^mions 

be 80metl)iiig worth knowing. 
At any rate, it is worrit While to be 
informed'%li^ Sis^ of a critical scbodl 
it wtis wWeb bore sway pvet ,the judjg- 
m«its #the reading ptfo%# 

, We have ooJ^owfn the age of Blair; 
yet would the of the literutettr 

' be which *was .^^cqw^^; 




widi l3ie style of criticism at timt tl^ loftiest and fullest development 

Deriod; besides ^'bich, thereal- vouchsafed. For babes> however, milk 

wsws be minds,at.all.periods,(o ^h^ is very appropriate food; and if we 

a higher s^Ie of criticism would be inrist on their partaking of strong 

unsuited—but which that peculiar meat, we shall dotmtimis do little good 

style exactly fits; and for such, is not to the digestive organs, and, it . may 

that better than none? Not tot^all be, prevent the stomach from .exer* 

persons, any more than to all ages, is cising its coacoctive powers; ,wh^h, 

" with various art 

Subdue the cruder diments to chyle, 

Tbe chyle to blood, the foamy purple tide 
To liquimt, which dirougb finer arteries. 

To different parts, their winding course pursue. 

To try new changes, and new for|as put on; 

Or for the publio..Or some privii«iil^l|»Be,” 

And even for the grown man and hind can labour into blood.'' But it 

woman, we must be careful what is not so with all—there are ** of softer 

we administer in the way of diet, clay, infirm and delicate," who need the 

** Nothing ao foreign but the athletic poet’s admonition — 

*' Avoid the stubborn aliment, avoid 
Tbe full repuSt; and let sagacious age 
Grow wiser, lessoned by the dropping teeth.” 


Come, come. As it is in religion, 
so let it be in literature. Let us be 
all things to all men, that we may win 
some. The part„,pf true wisdom is, 
neYm- to indul^' contempt for the 
meanest thing in.nature. 'Po the true 
sa^e nothing *18 contemptible. The 
wdtst book, written by the most inane 
of scribblers, is not without its value—r 
and at wprst, is only ofthe least degree 
of merit, What fools deem its wc^- 
lessness, is merely comparative, merit. 
Were there not another book in the 
world> it would be as the Bible 
^janm ng-jpn n—wyji^p^ the man an 
idiot ly whom A was. .written, he 
would, be, as Chdp!)^eld said of 
Goldsmith, an ihspired idiot.” 

Let US not, then, despise the opinions 
of loss let Its despise them 

when expressed and enibodi^ by such . 
a man as Hr. Taylor. great defect 

. of h^ Jb^ is |l^,|j^ulty p^Iosopht^ ^ 

» ""> 3^' spw.be .he S;, 

■Gfi^inan lliplil^ ;|iglish, 
eythi. lie brm^ to its contem- 


of jt note, that he has been speculating 
upon .the productions of German lite> 
rature all his life long, but, whatever 
pains he may have ^en, has &iled 
to realise the German mode of think¬ 
ing and feeling. A proof of this is 
the manner in which he delivers him¬ 
self on the subject of Kant’s philo¬ 
sophy. 

We have no intention of entering 
into the merits or demerits of Kant s 
system—but we wish to dwell on the 
fact, teat it is on teat system that the 
classical works of ait, as Mr. Taylor 
calls teem, in Germany liave been 
conducted. The hi^r ^juodudtioiut 
of poetry in that country are imbedkled 
in Its peculW philosop^ It is neces- 
saiy that a critic shorn uttdi^ptand 
this tduio|||)hy well, before he; | can 
ppssib)^^, be competent to; a^>rc^p|ateo 
j^tiy the poetry. Jti^lnehi singujtertfr; 
Pni^h, i| has gettereited, 






its ^aspfi, .and its. 


imtm 



jdieHgetitMrpi^^ this. 


dodbted—that he loves it ^is 
'txritttin.. 
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our patient, neig^hbours i$ continually 
explindin^ it^lC in8 demanda a kino 
of peroetuid attention, i;vhich would 
only wnlingly be rendered by a pas¬ 
sionate e^thnsK^t of science. Madame 
de Stael well obt^e's, that in reading 
the acconnt which she has given of 
Oerm|p philosophy, the world would 
ask, Of whdt use is all this? She 
replies, ‘‘ But of what use arc the 
Apollo Belvidere, the pictures of 
Raphael, the tra^dies of Racine ? 
of what use is every thing fine, if not 
to the mind? It is the same with 
philosophy — it is the beauW of 
thought—it attests the dignity onihan, 
who is able to occupy hintself With 
what is eternal and invisible, although 
the gross particles of his nature would 
remove him from them." And it may 
safely be said, that he who, from 
whatever cause, is incapable of per¬ 
ceiving the beauty of thought and the 
dignity of man in the German philo¬ 
sophy, is incompetent to become a 
critic on German literature, and of its 
poetfy in particular. •• 

As to tne contents of Mr. Taylor's 
book, we murmur not. He has given 
us the actual result of his experience, 
and pretends to no more than he 
knows. He has also had reference to 
the state of knowledge of German lite¬ 
rature in this country. He frequently 
refers to Mr. Beresford's translations 
from the Lyric Poets, and to Mr.Ber- 
nays’ Anthology, (an excellent book,) 
for'documents not in his own posses¬ 
sion, but in works within reach of ^e 
Eii^ish purchaser. 

Oflhesewoiks, Mr. Bemays** hook 
wiir'^upplVinuch that is wanting in 
Mr. Taylors'. We have here (though 
all tck> bri^ given) a complete history 
of poetry, and ain uebunt of 

the author^ prCfetoiy to a ^ectitm of 
pb^ttts. To this work we are iotdebted - 
iota iKiem of Schabatt,whichwe men-^ 
tiem in ildttjplace,because it isconn^fed 
wtdi. Mr. Shelly’s poem lately puV 
Uahed id this Magamne. Shelley, in 
a;1^bte'’ fd OfUtk Map, speaks of a 
’ Jlihich he - had picked up. in 
'fesd Tirfds in the German 
*i^kih hid pletnied him 


much, but the author of which was 
unkmWD to him. The poem thus 
alhtdira to is ,,by Schubart. Of this 
authm 'Mr. Taylor has given a more 
extended account than Mr. Bemays. 

" Zn the catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors,’* writes the tbimer, “ occur 
eeversl who have not owed but lent 
celebrity to their writings, in conse¬ 
quence of tlie conspicuous sitaation 
diey occupied. Though of humble ori¬ 
gin, Christian Frederic Daniel Schubart 
belongs to this class. Com in 1739, he 
attempted in 1767 to draw attention by 
a volume of Dmth-Smgs, which aim at 
on energy of diction and a boldness of 
metaphor bordering on rant. Having 
displeased the Austrian government, he 
was imprisoned by the Duke of Wur- 
temberg for ten years in the fortress of 
HoheU'^sperg, and there wrote Poems 
of a Prisoner, which were edited by a 
mend in 1785, and were eagerly read. 
After bis release, the interest excited by 
his misfortnnea no longer accompanied 
his pen} and his autobiography is at 
present mon consulted than his poetry, 
which was edited by his son in 1803." 

The other historian remarkl|N:hat he 
wtis “ a powerful, but irregular and 
n^igent writer." A collection of his 
poems, in two volumes, published by 
his son, TrmJfurt, 1802, contains 
hymns, popular songs, and various 
other lyric effusions. 

Schubart’s poem, to which we have 
referired, is entitled Der evnge Jttde, 
(The Eternal Jew,) the term by which 
the Wandering Jew is qualified in 
Germany. It will be discovered that 
Shelley was ixiniihi 


iroduction, whicl^ is much supiprior to 
helley’s, not only as it is shorter, but 
in its mode of treatment. The con¬ 
clusion is particularly fine, and in all 
inspects better than teat of Sbibiley’s 
poem, which the reader will recollect 
fcft tee Wandering Jew yet a fugitive, 
land sent him again.; on his errant 
course, the ypiite of tee sum¬ 
moning demon in hif ear, saying, 

« Come—for t}iy dooBi isipisery.” 

Noi ^ Ibshubaxtli, of '*hii^. tee 

h^fi !|liigeutbp^*eieontrihurioite.tevsrd^ the ssststiiHce oftee etedent in the s(»> 
^ 0}.^9g^e*.GqfiEtfn.laagu8ge.;andditem ate enritied to-mueh eossmendatioii. 
-“-w; ie be.properiy #p- 


s i|v Ijte .aialiitanae. We We glad to. heat _ teat ,tep .aothw. hasi'oeen ap- 

tee Eing'i^lpollege, LeHiiJon. ■,,,. 
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Und Ahasneros sank. Ihm klang;'s im Ofar; 
Nacht deokte seiiw boist’gen Anmnwimper. 

Ein Engel trug ilm wiedet in’s Oeklsft. 

' Da scfalaf’ nan* sptach der Engels * Ahasuer! 
Schlaf Biiszen schm i Gott aumt nipht ewig !’ ” 


The English of this the read®; Will 
learn from the translation whiolt we 
are about to give of the poem.c The 
(anginal is rough—rough as may be— 


and irr^^lar, in a sort of lyrical blank 
verse, with occasional rhyme. give 
it as literally as we can, consistent with 
its intelligibility. 


THE ETEBNAL JEW. 

“ Forth from a dark clifif of Carmel crept 
Abasirer. Two thousand years had past. 

Since him Unrest through every land had scourged. 
When Jesus bore tl;i,P hurtlien of liki cross, 

And at Ahasuer's dSHfr desired to rest, 

Alas! Ahasuer then denied him rest. 

And spumed the Mediator from his door ; 

And Jesus trembling with his burthen simk. 

Yet he was speechless. A death-angel stept 
Before Ahasuer, and wrathful spake— 

' lire zest thou hast denied the Son of Man, 

Also to thee, inhuman, be denied, 

Till that he come!’ 


A demon dark, and ’scaped 
From hell, now scourged tliee f«r^, Ahasuer, 
From land to land. The comfort sweet of death — 
The grave’s repose—that comfort is denied thee ! 


Forth from a dark cliflF of Carmel strode 
Ahasuer. From his beard he shook the dust. 

And from the piled death-skulls took one, and flung it 
From Carmel down, so that it leaped, and sounded. 
And shattered. ' ’Twas my father’s !’ cried aloud 
Ahasuer. Another skull—ay, more; 

Seven skulls from mk to rock down bounded: 

* And these’—while as his starting eye-halls stared — 
‘ And these,’ exclaimed the Jew, • these are my wives’ 
More skulls rolled still. Again Ahasuer cried, 

' These are my children’s ! lliey could die t but I, 
-rAl^gl^.mprobate ! cannot. O'er me 
ifangs i^ethe terrible doom !—huw horrible !’ 

‘ Jerusalem sank! My teeth gnashed infrint-flesh — 
1 ran ihto the flume! I cursed the Aoman i * 

Yet; ah! yet, ah ! the restless curse 
Held me hy the hair, and—1 died not ipi 


‘ Home was, the ^autess, in ruin dashed; 

Undef the felling giantess^^lat I' 

She fell—and.yet She crnSned.tne not! 

Na^oiis before me rose and ' 

But I boiatinudd, and died not! - 

1 east myMlf from .cloud-girt'cliff down <^doWQ 

‘ Into the sei^ wavei^irled me tb tbs shore V 

IH«reed me agta^'^diplery dart of ' 

1 kofced'down horrid ghtf, ' 

Aha thereinto in myswf'; 

l^ere wi& the gmts'hba^ ^ tea mootW long 
. At saguish, and with swhs its salpharoai otoum 
Schnrged. Tieh:iaoonsKmgt WWl' ahti'l ^ Etas;' 
^'Ferih«atiag,''itt4'lhva‘-strei^'’e(«!|^ .;;, >-■ 

i>wa*'||fed» 'J. '‘Msddssnedrl'ipa« 
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Into the burning wood. The hair of the trees 
Shed fire upon me 

The very fiamee, they merely singed my bones. 

And could oonsume me not! 

Then with the butchers of mankind I mingled ; 

There where tbd fight was thickest, there was T ■ 

I seemed the Gaul, 

The unconquered German scome^ ' 

But darts and jarelins broke on m^; 

Was shattered on my skull 

The high-raised weapon of the Saracen — 

The bullets showered on me, like peas 
On iron armour rattling— 

The lightning of the battle serpented 
Strengthless about my loins. 

As of a craggy rock, that hides 
Itself in clouds, the jloins about. 

Vainly upon me stamped the elephdnt— 

Vainly upon me beat the iron hoof 
Of the wrath-sparkling war-steed ; 

The powder.pregnant mine with me exploded. 

And flung me high in air. 

Stunned I was hurled to ground, and found myself, 

—Scorched,—among blood, and brains, and marrow— 
Among dismembered corpses 
Of my war-mates again. 

* The steel club of the giant split on me— 

The hangman's fist wawlamed on me— 

The tiger’s tooth did blunt on me — • 

No hungry lion tore me in the circus. 

I couched before tho serpent venemous— 

I pinched the dragon’s sanguine-coloured comb ;. 

The serpent stung, and yet he slew me not— 

The dragem agonised me, and slew not! " 

‘ Then uttered I to tyrants scorn— 

To Nero thus I spake : ' Thou art a bloodhound !’ 

To Christiem thus 1 spake; * Thou art a bloodhound!’ 
To Muley Ismael spake ; ‘ Thou art a bloodhound!’ 
The tyrants then invented 
Horrible torments, yet destroyed me not! 

' Ah, not to have power to die ! —no powetUlLllieJss 
After life’s pains to nave no power to rest! 

To bear this frame of dust, so deadly pale. 

So tedious sick, and smelling of the grave— 

To be compelled, through long millennia. 

That yawningj||on8ter. Sameness, to behold; 

And wanton, hungry Time 

Aye bearing chih&en—i children aye devouring. 

Ah, not to have power to ! —no power to die! 

Terribly angry One in hea'H'dh! ^ 

Hast thou yet in thine iurmoury 
A judgment terrihler 1 
O let it thondef down cm me 1 
Let a wild tempest roll 
Me. down from Carmel's back. 

That I beneath its foot 

May lie outstretched, «>>< 

And gasp,,wd quiver, oh.! and diet’ 

Ahasuer sanlf; exhatiJi^. His eers rang, 

Night veUed .the b^tty ieebes of hip dyes; 

An anjgel laid him in the (fiiflt again.: . . 

' There,' spake the afigel, * sleep, Masner, now— , 
Sj^aep sweet, si^t iddep-UGba iaaot wr^ for everr. 


ia aot warotii for eve* 
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Scbubart is a poet of the school of 
Mopstock—a s^ool in which 'the 
literature of Germany had its 
commencement. Of the preceding 

g iriod Mr. Taylor has said but little. 

efore what be sin^larly enough calls 
** the intrusion of Christian!^,” we 
haye six sections (78 pages) occupied 
certain information, such a^ that 
alt the stem - tribes, according to 
Sc^tloetzer’s Nordisct^ Geschichte, of 
the European north came originally, 
in'lihe pastoral state, from Asia, and 
that the third or Gotliic wave of popu¬ 
lation funned the basis of the German 
people; ^at Ovid is the..'jE^liest 
German p<^ on record, and minted 
German hexameters—the very mea¬ 
sure which was to become prevalent 
in the heroic poetry of modem Gex'- 
many—which Widand was to choose 
for the (^lebration of Cyrm, and 
Klopstbck'pfthe Mem^i that Tacitus 
mentions Ix)w-Dutch poetry, and per¬ 
haps confounds Cimbric wUh Gothic 
institutions; that the oldest cbllection 
of German poetiy is in ghe Edda, 
which was probably made by order 
of Charlemagne, and contains poems 
of Odin nearjy coeval witli Julian, 
whereof Mr. Taylor gives us as speci¬ 
mens the Ha^-mal and Lay of Vaf- 
tkruni; that O^n’s paradise is but the 
description of a Roman recruiting- 
house ; diat the effect of his religion 
on nc^ern manners and literature is 
to bUWfeixed from the history of the 
Sword, lyrfing, which the author has 
abridged from the Hervarer-saga by 
Gratei^ and tmnslated with slight vari- 
VvjHuuK 4IVU1 uJtrGwnsnn; and in which 
are included the Dei<aA^on 0 of Hacon, 
and some ' The sixth section 

contains an analysis of Beowulf, whidi 
ancient epopoea, our author thinks, was 
more prpbably written in East Anglia, 
than (as the Danidi editor supposes) 
at Lubeck. 

We have now delivered this great*!''^ 
people from the embrace of paganismi; 

Jhs dose of the foortl^ ceU- 
dutihg fhe lifo^me 

tendon of ' 

€he'-'G*«il 
^^“'li^tnfe, 'liiiiio 

»; iifivhaelu’f Intrih 
88-~87}, 

... 'dm 



served in the army at Constantinople, 
or bad visited friat ei^ from motives of 
commerce and curiosity, that the foun¬ 
dation of ',.'Christian places of worship 
among tluE^ had become a public wish, 
Ulphuas'obtained from the £mpe:(or 
Valens, tiit Constantinople, the requisite 
patronage, and was honoured witli a 
sort of episcopal jurisdiction over the 
churches which he had founded, and 
the tribes which he bad undertaken to 
instruct; and he deserved, by bis vir¬ 
tues, the confidence and allegiance of 
his extensive flock. Of his translations 
from scripture, but a small portion of 
the gospd has been preserved, whiel^ 
■was edited at Oxford in 1750, fiy Lyoi‘^ 
and id divers cities of the eontin^t, by ' 
Junius, by Ihre, and lately, by Zabu, at 
Weissenfels, 1805. This version dis¬ 
putes with the poems of Odin the 
honour of being the oldest monument 
of German literature. 

•• The earliest rimes are commonly 
ascribed to Saint Augustine; but a prior 
instance occurs, which is put into the 
mouth of children sitting in the nmrket- 
place, and which well intimates that iir- 
fau^ne love of like endings, on which is 
founded the whole system of grpimati- 
cal analogy in language. Ibe instance 
in question occurs in Matthew, (chap, xi. 
ver. 17,) and runs thus: — 

"HuX4f»/u* ofut, «w« ; 

vfu*, wcl tSiK 

Which may be rendered — 

* Wo pipe to you, ye have not leapt; 

We mourned to you, ye have not wept.* 

Well may it be suspected, that the 
predilection of all Chrisiian nations for 
rime has resulted from veneration for 
the august authority which gave utter¬ 
ance to this exemplary couplet. Uphi- 
las, at leest, has tran^hra it in time 
thus: — 

* Swiglodgium iawis,jafa ni pRni^ll^uth; 
Oanaodcfflhn izwia,jah ni gaigero^tb. 

And. thia distich, or, rather, quatniiii, ia 
the emliest spedimmi hf Genatuni time*. 

I say Getman; bheauab the Mmao-gqtlb^ 
e^tuaUyasdeuded the tladuhe, ^ing 
prasked weatwtdd by the Shtvouiia 
tribesami frmiBy aemed in Tiimlngi^ V 
"where,^ however; .ttmir. hiug^Qiitfe.'hli4lS’<'' 
tW^kial tmhtinatio^ 

ovted to a C<m8imitincip<^tan ‘ ‘ 

maxias; A of these M««te«o4ha 
app^tohsive beetle inodxpcram with 
roe liOBilwrds, anumg whom Ihe aekf 
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debratid, of ^ic^Mr. l^ylor giv« k 
translation ftOm Eccard’s p{|^. Other 
ancient poems exist, in Indus¬ 

trious Qiention is'made of tWli|ivourite 
heroes of tlie Xotnbards, and^ Attila 
and the Iluns. ‘ Such are,Ti. 77<c 
Court. ,t(f .Aetzel, that is, 4ttiia, of 
which the htanuscript preserved at 
Dresden is still unedited; 2. Dkdrich 
and Sif^enotf which has been printed ; 

3 and 4. Dkdrich and hU Champions^ 
and the Flight of Diedrkh to the 
which are still manuscript at the 
Mtttican; 5. The Duke of Aquitain, 
pif which a Latin version exists, enti> 

' tied De primA expeditione Attila regk 
Hunnorum in Galtias. The poem was 
edited by Molter, in 1798, and is by 
him referred to the 6th century. 

Our author then proceeds to the 
Frankish period, and presents us with 
specimens of the language and poetry; 
but we must hasten over this, and, 
through the “ midnight of the dark 
ages," until we are safely landed in 
the Swabian era, or Troubadour ptt- 
riod of German poetry. Specifliens 
Horn more than three hundred writers 
of that period, called Minnesingers, 
or poets of love, have been preserved; 
particularly the famous ^ic poems 
Known by the name of Nkbelttngen, 
and the Book of Heroes ; which, among 
other subjects, record traditions of the 
time of Attila. Some didactic poetry 
was al^ written during tliis penod; 
but this kind of composition more pro¬ 
perly belongs to the succeeding era; 
to which also the production of nu¬ 
merous mysteries, mor^ties, or sacred 
dramas, mostiw composed in Latin, to 
be represented on holydays 4t monas¬ 
teries and colleges, must be ascrib^. 
The popular of these bnly pla^ 

were subsequently translate^rato Ger¬ 
man, and acted by voluntary cotifede- 
raeies of pilgrims, students, achblam, 
parish-cl^em, master-singers, and sii^^, 
trig Wyi Of these mimqle; playti> 
tti^ '^bicb nijC»t pecuUat to the 
|d|| apd which ctuitn(34be tract^ W 

litet^;^: ^ die "Eueopean. 
.'J|il^pb..yrete .{‘aisu^.aad 

Eosetdilut': i produced': vaiibus' 
<»>>»k4roiaas,call{i^^^^ JP%si 


suctieeded on the Nuremberg 
stigbitj aud are remarked for the mix¬ 
ture. w coarse obscenity with magical 
scenery, and intervals of song. The 
Cam^athu of Pope Joan, a popular 
play written in 1480, contributed much 
to shSike the reverence for the paml 
see. It was edited in 1564 by Tile- 
sius, a protestant, who ascribes it to 
Theodoric Schernberg, a catholic priest. 

Of Hans Sachs and his master-sing¬ 
ers we must be content, for the pre¬ 
sent, with what Mrr Bernays tells us; 
for Mr. Taylor was too much occupied 
in vili^ng the effects of tlie Reforma¬ 
tion to bestow any notice upon them, ‘ 
and has afforded but little for him. 

“ With the full of the house of Ilohen- 
staufen,” says this gentleman, "poetry 
again declined. Private feuds and fo¬ 
reign wars shook the nation to its. very 
centre. The noblhs, engaged in'^plan- 
' derihg their neighbours, or in defending 
tliemselvesfrom being plundered, became 
too brutalised to attend any longer to 
minstrelsy, and left the cultivation of. 
poetry to the inhabitants of some free 
cities, who, secure within their walls, 
formed themselves into companies of 
meistersingers* and wrote insipid and 
rugged verses by mochanii^ rule. Their 
poetry was chiefly didactid; and some of 
it, especially that of the fhinous Nurem* 
berg shoemaker Hani Satdis, is not with¬ 
out merit. Some satiricai poems, also, 
which were composed betweip^sthe 
period of the Minne-singers andt'cm of 
the Reformation, deserve the attention 
of the historian. 

"The German language,like all others, 
is. divided into many dudacdis- 
the Franks, which had gained the su- '' 
premacy under tfae'Carloyingians, w^ 
superseded hy thS Swabian, which was 
raised on the throne Snd to literary pre¬ 
eminence all over Gemtat^, by the em¬ 
perors of the family of Hohehstmifen, 
end the poets of theu court. But with 
the transfer of the imperiri crown to 
' other families, end the growrii of the 
independence of the prinoiHi of the ept. 
pire, this ceased to be the case, as every 
writer thencefoxwerd employed the dia- 
leot ofhis own jbrpyjhrjm. Itj^ryevtar, 
happiferf^ ^bat the ^olt„ jnHit^tie|, mt- 
■thoi siiiil in Uppei; Geria^y, 

*' pdrjt*^*®^ ooun.lty, in 
' chi^''h»h.i!hcs pf the 
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nortlKsm and soutlieru) met and were 
fused into one. This became the fuun* 
dation of the High German language, 
which Luther cmplr^ed in his adimtable 
translation of the &ble and his other 
writings, llis fellow^reformers and an> 
tngonists mostly used die sam^ and 
thus it obtained a permanent Imtrary 
ascendency, and is now the only Ian* 
gnage used in writing, public spewing, 
and polite conversation. 

'* These changes of the language of 
literary composition, by which the writ¬ 
ings of one generation or province be¬ 
came obsolete or unintelligible to ano¬ 
ther. were, no doubt, the principal cause 
of die late growth of German literature; 
but another, and one scarcely less im¬ 
portant, was the reluctance felt by scho¬ 
lars to express their ideas in a language 
BO widely different from their venerated 
Latin, and which the;^ knew would not 
be understood by foreigners. The lite- 
ratuzo of the country was, dierefore, 
almost exclusively left in the hands of 
the ilUtorate meister-singers, till the 
controversies called forth by the Be- 
foimation rendered it incumbent on 
churchmen to address die,people in 
their native tongue. Of that period 
we possess a few hymns of Luther and 
others of his ooutemporaries, which are 
indeed of a high order. But the ardour 
that produced them passed away in the 
calamitous pressure of the subsequent 
religious wars, and Germany wa^ again 
plunged into mental darkness, which 
was hut little relieved by the bcurrilouB 
poleMlbs of the pulpit and die dull sub¬ 
tleties of the schools.’' 

The next object of our attention, 
in this alt too rapid outline of German 
Silesian School," 


founded by Martin Opitz, who was 
bom at liroslau in 1595, and wrote 
Latin and German poems, ills imi¬ 
tators dealt in translations and copies 
from the Latin, French, Dutch, and 
Italian, until there came a time when 
to cultivate native song was esteemed 
more honourable. Paul Flemming’s 
sonnets and sacred songs, as also 
those of Andreas Gryphms, have this 
merit. ITie latler writer put an end 
to the old carnival farces and sacred 
diamas of the Mcisteisingers, by a set 
of tragedies after the Dutch manner, 
abounding with absurdities of mytho¬ 
logical personifications; in which, 
however, he was exceeded by John 
Klai, or Claius, of Meissen. 

“ lie flourished between 1616 and 
1050, was long a tutor at Nuremberg, 
niid finally a preacher at Kitzingen. 
His most remarkable play is entitled 
The Angel and Dragon Strife, and de¬ 
scribes Uie celestial warfare between 
the archangel Michael and the Devil, 
T%r Lord Zebaoth is one of tho person¬ 
age# ; Michael, Lucifer, and his Dragoi|^ 
and various subordinate angols and de¬ 
mons appear on the sti^e; but the jioet 
also introduces himself, and fills up, by 
narrations to the audience, those chasms 
of the action which were ill adapted for 
representation. The storming of heaven 
supplies one of those dazzling decora¬ 
tions which gave popularity to the 
piece. 

’* 'fhere is a strong analogy between 
this Dramatic War of the Angelt and the 
Paradite Lott of Milton. Some resem¬ 
blance may be detected in the solihKjjuy 
of Lucifer, which rans nearly thus: — 


' Whither would now tho demi-god aspire 1 
To hold divided empire on yon earth— 

To bring the human race on bended knees 
Of worship to his feet—and inly uwn 
liis wanton counsels sweeter to obey 
Ilian all the cold fominlities pn high. 

Tlie mighty One will hardly deign to quit 
The distant light of his imperial throne; 
Feat we to raapple with his ministers. 

To wrestle with coevolB 1 The good soldier 
Asks not how many or how stro^ his foes; 
His pledge of victorT is in bimseU*. 

' On, then, trsrsriit* bid defiancs—on! 

And bnnme *diiein in legions out of heaven,’ 


> ** A stronger resemhlanoe to Milton and direct it against the angels $ ^ 
oocuits, where the devils invent artillery 


tbe Gennan lines are these: 

** Trsraral Trsnrat Tiarsra! 

' Gehi tott onsstein das Mle Motdgetummel, 
Odet paokt eneh shs eutiAn (limmel.” 
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‘ ‘.Let no one fear no death. 

Bring hither new>founded ordnance, 

Hither the heUs, the powder, and the tow ; 

We’ll breah a spine or two, be sure, above stairs. 

Fresh forwards, comrades! fall upon them bravely: 

Some Blttd, others Jire.* • 

" Now, although Milton cannot have ‘*^he nebule of returning culture in 
seen, or read' this play, yet many of his Gemfeny,” says tlie same writer, “ iirst 

friends may have seen it and have de- became visible to the naked eye at 

scribed it to him. In the year 1620, a Zurich and Leipzig; it soon broke out 

volunteer body of English gentlemen into distinct constellations at Hamburg 

went to the continent, under the com* and lierliu; Gottingen was next, for 

mand of Sir Horatio Yere, and served awhile, irradiated with its increasing 

^pnder Gustavus Adolphus. In this luminousness ; untif, at length, its clus* 

*”'cotpB were trained Essex, Fairfax, and tered glories shone forth in full e£ful* 

many of the principal officers in the genoe at Weimar.” 
army of Parliament and of Cromwell. 

From some of these travelled gentlemen We have quoted this passage to 
Milton may have derived information ghew into what heads the diflerent 
concei-nuig this remarkable drama, and 
may have been influenced by it in the 
choice of his topic.” 

Let us pass on to the “ Second 
Silesian Sciiool.” The Thirty Years’ in its turn. We must, for the sake of 

War had intervened. During that brevity, adopt a chronological order, 

period, however, the ancients had been Gottschedi held not undivided sway, 
diligently studied, though more Tor French ipodels might teach elegance 
Uieir style than tlteir spirit. The new of composition; they were not to be 

generation were content with inferior permitted to cripple the energy of 

models, the writers of Spain and Italy. invention. Two Swiss 'writers, Bodmer 
Lower Saxony, nevertheless, product and Breitinger, insisted upon shewing 

a set of authors who superseded these the superiority of Englisn literature, 

imitators. Canitz, Brockes, Gunther, The schools of Zurich and of Leipzig 

and, in his earlier career, Hagedorn, engaged in a dispute, which ended in 

in thdx birth-day odes and epithalamia, Gottsched finding himself abandoned, 

gave specimens a purer idiom and a Hagedorn, who had diligently.^died 

better taste. In me next period, the ancient classics, as well as me best 

Gottsched introduced the French wri- writers of France and England, pub- 

ters of his time as models, whose cold lished in 1729, at Hambuig, his first 

mediocrity suited the professor of logic collection of ffiblcs, talesj.ai^ 

and the raitor of a German grammar. Haller, in 1732, evulgated the ‘ first' 

He taught hk countrymen to write edition of his Swiss poems, in which 

German correctly; while Wolfi Baum- he dared to dispense witli rhyme, 

garten, and Semler, published in Gfcr- Mr. Taylor gives Uves both of Bodmer 

man .;i|ieir lectures on jui^^dence, and Haller. In the latter he makes a 

aesthetics, and theology. Sulzer wrote whimsical mistake, arising from mis- 

a fiieon^ of the poetic art; and poets, translation. In rendering Klopstock’s 

says Mr. Taylor, " began to blossom ode on The Lake of Zurkhy 1750, 

by the dozen, and to fill the local (whichi by the by, is very ificbrrect 

periodic publications with' offerings on throughout,) he gives the following 

tl^ allair of the Muses." lines: 

. ** Halter’s Ihri^ ; die sane, selber des Liedes 

, : ’Hinei’s jlleist iooig wie GlmaupSIbli.” 

*• Ajid Haller’s Doris sang, 'the’pi^e of songj 
And Hhzers iDaphine, deitf to lUeist sad 


' Eeiitor itoh«ue‘'kein^ Todi' 
.Herdie.ueug^OSsnen'Stut^ift^.''/ 

Hier die EAgidsii Ekmt, iind Loob; <’ 

DUh eehitssentjem 


poetic brotherhoods ai-e divisible, but 
witoout any intention of following in 
this paper Mr. Taylor’s excursions into 
each of “ the little republics of letters ” 
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In consequence of this, he supposes Klops^k rew^lected stffl, in 1750, so 
thet Haller and Hirzel, with the Daphne viyidly, and immortaUsed in the finest 
and Doris whom they had celebrated, ®f his odes/* 

were of the party, which he states to Jq Klopstoch was onW seven 
have been select. In his account of years of ace, and up to Noveiuher 28, 
the poet Haller, therefore, he says: , 749 ^ jjad not visited Zurich, as ap- 

" In the summer of 1751, proba^lii, poara from a letter of his to Bodmer. 

Haller made a tour through Zurich,Vith The true translation of the lines in 

hie bride; and was of the water-party, question is— 
whose visit to an island iu tlie lake, 

“ Then Hirsel's Daphne, worthy she the song. 

Sang ‘ Haller’s Doris,’ Hirzel loved by Kleist 
And Gleim—” 


We notice tliis more particularly, 
liecause, as in the successive volumes 
Mr. Taylw has occasionally supplied 
the omissions, and corrected the mis¬ 
takes, in the former, we expected to 
have found that he had corrected this; 
seeing that the blunder had been pointed 
out to him in No. VI. of the Foreign 
Review, in which only an accurate 
translatiou of Klopstock's beautiful ode 
is to be found. Upon this ode we 
shall afterwards make some "remarks. 


who were afterwards joined in Berlin 
by Kleist, Nicolai, Sulzer, and Men¬ 
delssohn. 

'* In the midst of this literary agita¬ 
tion,” says Mr. Bernays, ” this frast of 
intellect, Klopstock appeared. Religion 
and patriotism were we high themes on 
which this great poet sang to his asto¬ 
nished countiy. His poetry was like an 
electrical spark, which flew through the 
wliole nation. He had struck the right 
cliords in the hearts of the German peo- 


Haller’s Song to Doris is translated by 
Mr. Taylor nitnself, and he calls it a 
heartfelt and beautiful poem : but for 
its length, we should certainly extract 
it. 

Among the pupils of Bodmeili Mr. 
Taylor mentions Salomon GesnOr, the 
idyl writer. Ot the Death of Abel, and 
his IdyU, it would be absurd to write 
— they are universally known. A 
tranriation of his Scene from the Deluge 
WE gave in our first numirar. 

€tettschei',"we have said, was aban¬ 
doned ; but a worse late awaited him 

J et. His disciples began to oppose 
im, .which, in 1741, they did in a 
periodical called the Bremiscke Bei- 
trage, without, however, deptlrting 
the^elvesftom French models. Chris¬ 
tian Furiij^ott Gellert, the amiable 
ihbolistiii^n Klias and John Adolf 
$cblegd (ftidier and uncle to the two 
celehmted writers of that name), whose 
'!oot ' merit; Ea- 

'Hi!^"iBafiner of 




if sowaf cooHo „ 
Ittt ti^ wor^ of 




pie, which from that tune have never 
entirely ceased to vibi^il, Klopstock, 
though animated by thi^pirit of Homer 
and Milton, dared to pursue a course of 
his own; and from that time forward, no 
mere imitator of foreign forms could hope, 
for applause.” 

But we must pause for the present. 
It will suffice for an introductory 
paper, if we indicate here into what 
districts the map of the countiy which 
we have to traverse is divisible. 

This Mr. Taylor has done, perhaps 
as well as can be wished, in the re¬ 
capitulation of his work, in the fiiird 
volume. He divides the subject into 
three periods—the Heathen, wij^ifSwa- 
bian, and the Modem. % 

It has beOn complained that Mr. 
Taylor has slurred over the Swabian 
period; but in this, as in "other re¬ 
spects, bis book ln» lelatkm to whi^ 
has been done by others, and tefinn 
bis redder to ait elegthidiir-dehonded 
little voiuine,. imtitled 

riod of!^^e5t^|b«^,'|i^^^ 

'hitlfihgy 'tol'Vp' 

S tetr^''of'4, 

ib, 'In 'WhiO(iiw''yet' 


1,1: OotZu Vx, and Eamler, and fiavoor. 
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1831 i] Taylor*t Historic Survey. 


" The Germnns hare many apologues, 
—few singolarlTgood ones t l,essiog and 
Herder hare famished thd j ^st. In 
satire they do not excel; and iii didactic 
poetiy th^ nathe Haller; Kleist, and 
others, but without euiphasis*' In the 
heroid they have little to vaunt, or even 
in the common epistle. Epigramsabound, 
but are aeldom saturated with Attic salt. 
In translation they excel all other Eu- 
ropenns. In the ode they have Klop- 
stock, himself a host—and secondary 
names in endless profusion, who have 
exhausted all possible forms of lyric 
poetry, the elegy, the hymn, the song, 
the offer of marriage. 1 ney have many 
good pastorals, epic and dramatic; espe¬ 
cially those of Gesner, Voss, and Gdthe. 
Beside |he sublime epic poem of the 
Messiah, they are rich in tales admirably 
told ; such as the ballads of Burger and 
Schiller, and the FMiaux of Wiolnud. 
In the drama tliey we as great as in epic 
poetry: Kotzebue, Schiller, and Guthe, 
all patrons of tlie Gothic tragedy, or 
Sbakspearian form of art, have spread 
even beyond the limits of Europe their 
fine specimens of tragic composition.”* 

*> 

This last sentence, again, brings be¬ 
fore oar consciousness the 
which exists between the opinions of 
1780 and 1831; and this difference 
again indicates Uie advance which opin¬ 
ion itself has made in the good taste of 
feeling, and the accuracy of judgment. 
Genmn literature at first, suffering as 
much from its friends as its enemies, 
was seen through a mixed medium, 
wherein ft was presented in colours 
neither true nor false; but the vile 
compound of both, with which every 
thing new or strange has to struggle. 
Schiller lived to consider his earliest 
work as a dramatic monster; but in 
this earliest work, tke Robbers, was 
sought, by the mob of readers, and 
found by others, the vulgar ideal of 
the German drama, the irregularities 
of whitdi are essentially different from 
those of any work of Shakspeare, 


offending not only against the unities, 
but the better principles of the poetic 
art. Many, also, thought themselves 
released by the-doctrine of l.essing,t 
and the example of Shakspeare, from 
the authority not only of Aristotle 
but nature. Lessing’s own drama¬ 
tic wirks, however^ composed under 
the correct conviction, that the so- 
called irregularities of Shakspeare were 
not essentially violations of the rules 
of Aristotle, as asserted by the French 
critics—not offences against the prin¬ 
ciples of dramatic writing, but only 
deviations from the mere accidents of 
the Greek theatre, which, having no 
foundation in nature, resulted from the 
peculiar modes of representation—are 
chaste, well-constructed, and highly 
polished. 

Lessing saw that the conveniences 
of the modern stage offered advan¬ 
tages not possessed by the ancients, 
and in benefiting by which the poet 
was not only justified, but fulfilled 
the higher purposes of art, and work¬ 
ed more’in the spirit of the pre¬ 
cepts of Aristotle than they who, with¬ 
out genial ambition, bound them¬ 
selves slavishly to the dead letter; but 
while he saw this, he eschewed extra¬ 
vagance, and, if he attained not die 
highes^t excellence, committed no error. 
Schiller’s Wallenstein, Maid of Or¬ 
leans, and William Tell, carry us to 
a yet higher state of art; which has 
attained its latest perfection in the 
Faust and Wilhelm Meister of Gdthe. 
A higher aim is yet to be endea¬ 
vour^ after, and accomplished, how¬ 
ever ; that union between the ideal 
and the real is yet to be effected in 
a style simple and unambitious, easy 
and intelligible, free of mysticism, 
and capable of apprehension equally 
by a child and a sage, (bath equally 
children!) in which consisil^ the per¬ 
fection of art, and die con^liitmatiuii 
of poetic skill. 


* Such is Mr. Taylor’s aunmung up of die modem period; apd the reader will 
percetye t|iat it. justifies these observations of Mr. Carlyle ^^t;Tb{e, .;far-famed 
off ^hiUfa'’s Musenaltaanach ere once menttoned, in spip^.ei^'^dozen ,lines, 
whisr^ a^d there are more tiieh half-a-dozen iu^curecies, and oiie re^er eg^ious 
emir. ' Of the rmmlts that foUowed from these Aentsn, of Tieck, Weekmudder, the 
Sehlwe^, end ^ovalis, whose, otitieal Union, and its works, filled ail Oennwey itidt 
l^nit,. djiipne^on, and[,,«t length, enth new eonvi«tioh,.no whhqfet transpires here. 

Nm ^doL ^th ell that tt taught,, untaught, sud misteught, is not so moch as 
tdi,. .SchiUm! and Gcit^, wil^j all dm pc^c World they created, remain 
inrleil^, <W dinuy i^cm ; ,£^ani is a 'lmyt ofpelitieal reformer. It must be stated, 
w^k dfetindiiresti^ ^*d,'qif theWeefey,|)ind higher German literature, no resdn will 
q'l^^ undWe&djitg 

, Heidmr ere bore iiu||quat^y .treated >y.Mr. Taylor., 
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PETER ROBERTSON FERSUS THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


VERitY, we are ill-used in our gene¬ 
ration I While employed in the moat 
amazing labours for the instruction and 
comfort of our fellow-men, we are piglted 
by the poor noodlp of this niuefi^nth 
century—the diurnal and hebdomadal 
dunces—who, like the mob of Paris, 
keep up a constant bellowing for the 
vary objects which we, in council, arc* 
successrally toiling to attain. It is 
Swift, we believe—nay, we know it is 
Swift—who says, you may always dis¬ 
cover the arriv'^ of a great genius, in 
the simultaneous attack made on him 
by the blockheads of the day; and, in 
sober truth, on this principle, we must 
come to the painful conclusion, that we 
are prodigiously clever. Hardly a 
being among the whole press-gang, 
from the literary Satyr, 

" Hideous to tho view,” 

down to the veriest driveller in prose 
or verse, but has broke his pigmy lance 
against our invulnerable hide. “ Mis¬ 
applied talent,” cry the talentless; '‘vex¬ 
atious satire,” howl tlie satirised; “ im¬ 
mense arrogance,” shout the eclipsed; 
“ unprofitable jests,” gnmt the^esri'cs; 
“ frivolous writing,” growl the leaden 
leviathans, who are, perhaps, the most 
numerous class of dl. To them we 
say, in the words of Canning: 

'* Whet mean ye by this plaint so rare, 
Good folks of Fraser jealous 1 
But that we soar sublime in air, 

While yfcare heavy fellows !” 


Hoar away, great scrapers of the 
tuneless lyre! and when you shall have 
screeciied your utmost, we invite you 
to a perusal of tliese pages, in plea^t 
reftitatitm of your ridiculous rodo- 
moata4^< we promise you a base 
-j;—.-T, native 


shall see perscois long 
itii^ held up to censwe—it may 
; to ridicule^and die only draw- 
yourv^topataaks will be diat, 
'wlpice, 'the' censure or 
jijseitextf^lyikiBertt^. Wepr<|peed 





is .a ^bli- 
■‘“y wai in die Itteiax^ 

l^kictd world, fi>r this, 

" kwrtualg and«it 
L'la blhndleeiingiUa! 


every question of literature and polities; 
and has then, with a most admirable 
gravity, refuted its own errors, and 
combated its own arguments, to the 
great instmetion and benefit of such 
young gentlemen as prefer self-im¬ 
provement on a SO& to attending pro¬ 
fessorial pratings in the well-govemed 
University of Stinkomalee. t This was 
ridiculous enough. So long, however, 
as the “blue and yellow” limited its 
labours to the slaying its self-crated 
giants, we left it alone in its glory. 
But now that we discover in the north¬ 
ern despot a disposition to 'meddle 
with our giant, Petrus Maximus — tlie 
Don Pedro — not he of Brag-Wtza, 
but one who brags of nothing save his 
own inalienable General Question — 
when we see this attempt^ by the 
Edinburgh Review, we think it incum¬ 
bent on us to throw our protecting 
shjpld over our gigantic friend. “ A 
sly cpm])limeut to your shield, that!” 
some chirper may exclaim. We disdain 
reply, ang proceed to say just so much 
of our immense ^tegc as may be ne¬ 
cessary to the full understanding of die 
present paper in those parts of the 
United Kingdom called !l^gland and 
Ireland. 

Peter Robertson, “a man,” to use 
bis own favourite quotation, “ cast in 
Nature’s amplest mould,” is admitted 
to be the greatest cerporofio^awyer at 
the Scotch bar. llis emintmee at that 
bar, as also in appeal ca^s in the 
House of Lord.s, is well known to all 
men connected with the higher bmnehes 
of the legal profession; and there can 
be little doubt, that, had the choice 
fallen on him, he would, at dte ^sent 
mometit, stand in the proud >md silent 
position of Lord Advocate of Scottead. 
We rejoice that be dqes not, for the 
sonorous tones of his voice^ mid the 
mahhkfis mould of bis person tmnami> 

“ AH, all we could widb th<pi, gveati; 
gloriooB, and free; -. ; ,, ^ I 

Never equalFd on eart4>nsvet;.frii^ 

.ffiea;*’,,, ,« .. 

With this brief ntitf^ bfhk fkrsdn 
and (haractet, we pdss *6 id 
atioh ' of his j' ' ,!i!et!ri^ng 

our'' readers, u#' !"'3h'>''lbe 
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of our own as the phrase 

is, namely,' that Pedro was in town, 
luxuriating on the profits of his poem, 
the £ nQthekf and correcting the 
proof'sW 'A of his vast work on the 
General QuetHon. Hiis, as we shall 
presently see, is important to the matter 
before us. But to the genius of our 
great friend. It is displayed peculiarly, 
and with singular effect, in the General 
Question. Herein he stands single and 
unapproachable, as Shelley saith, 

“ Being himself alone !*’ 

Never was work marked by more ori¬ 
ginality, if we except the Iliad of 
llomer, which it somewhat resembles 
in the mmesty of style and immense 
variety of incident. Reviewing Jiis 
work is at present impossible; firstly, 
because, not being in publishers’ pay, 
we never criticise a work before its 
appearance; and, secondly, because 
we intend to appropriate the whole of 
our number for December, 1832, to a 
short notice of the said unrivalled vo¬ 
lumes. We may, however, remdfk, 
en passant —or, mther, we mtist remark, 
for the sake of intelligibility — that ti>e 
leading feature of Peter Robertson, 
not as a man, but as an author, is 
mystery. By this we mean, not ob¬ 
scurity ; for we always, under his guid¬ 
ance, arrive to a conclusion clearly 
enu'a^,—though, like our old friend, 
the Doge of Venice, or some other 
person, we may sometimes wonder 

“ How the d—^1 we got there!” 

We see the author’s meaning, we 
share in his conviction, and we worship 
the magic art whereby Wisdom is thus 
brought down “from the starred do¬ 
minions,” clothed in cloudy bombazine, 
invisible, though felt by all. But tliis 
great characteristic has entailed upon its 
possessor the inevitaW ' penalty which 
originality must ever pay. Oh,Geniusl 
when will Dulaess cease to don tiiy 
lion’s hide, and choose an ass-skin for 
her ponderous limbs ? Behold her, 
panting, pujSmg in the wake of thee, 
aping the thousand graces of thy glo- 
nooftmien^hiid ^ ’ 

“ Playing such fantastic tricks before 

. high heaven 
, As make Apollo frown.” 

Such are the antics of the number 
oftheJBf^nfe^Aibr June, 1631. Now, 
we mmi‘ do mkty the jussdee to say, 
mijt.jyWbitgh he Byxon to he 

to be raewednt, 


he never opened his pages to palpable 
parodies on Peter Robertson — a bro¬ 
ther advocate agreeing with him on all 
points, except .politics and religion. 
As soon, however, as Jeffery abandons 
the concern to a new editor, we find 
this ,personage poking his nose into 
matteis far beyond his legitimate ken, 
and crowding the Edinhurgh with ab¬ 
surdities ; till, in the last number, he 
ventures on the astounding attempt at 
plaparising the gimt Peter with im¬ 
punity. Plagiarising, said we? Pil- 
jering is the word.' The proof-sheets 
of the General Question got into the 
bands of Naso Napier; £uid how? by 
what species of conveyancing? Was 
it not vrith die connivance and aid of 
the very coach proprietor, Gilchrist, 
who has since suffered the penalty of 
the law for a for less offence—*-the 
stealing some bundles of paltry notes 
belonging to a beggarly bank? We 
wish Gilchrist were in the flesh, as we 
could then confidently appeal to him, 
whether he did not take the hint for his 
fatal roguery from the perfect success 
of the first attempt on the proof-sheets. 
We learn from the evidence, that, to 
defraud the bank, he took the inside of 
the coach to his own cheek, and thus 
effected his purpose unobserved. Now 
what was this, but a repetition of tlie 
rascality he had been guilty of, at the 
instigation of—we do not say the 
Edinburgh Review —but of some per¬ 
son or persons unknown ? The whole 
of the inside of the coach had been 
taken for the proof-sheets, for the best 
reason on earui—less could not have 
contained them. However, Gilchrist, 
as coach proprietor, insisted on screw¬ 
ing himself into a comer; and at one 
of the inns he locked all the passengers 
in a dark room; when, having put on, 
the disguise of a popish cardinaJ, named 
Weld, he superintended of 

the proofs firom the coachj||fiAi’doivkey- 
cart, which he himself, in full 

pontificals, then drove the remainder of 
the way to Edinburgh, and stopped at 
the door of Mr. Bs^ntyne’s prmting- 
oflice. We defy iheWMinburgh Review 
to .^prove this; and if we at all regret 
that such a villaih idtould have 1^ 
hanged, it is that he caimot now turn 
king’s evidence against the shameless 
persons who instigated him to bis first 
offence, and thereby, in hll probability, 
caused him to regwrd paj^r thefts as 
comparatively innocent. And well 
enongh he might! After steals^ the 
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proofs of the General Question with 
impunity, what should make him shrink 
from appropriating some ragged pro¬ 
mises to pay?” Poor fellow 1 we could 
be pathetic, were we not romjielled to 
be focetious at the expense of those 
wlio have shone forth as hne writers, 
at the expense of Peter ilobertstm. We 
will now give some passages from liie 
Edinburgh, manifestly belonging to our 
friend’s work; premising that, to be 
perfectly safe, we took the precaution 
of coiuiuunicating with him on tin sub¬ 
ject, and we have'his full assurance, 
that the passages we arc about to <]uofe 
belong to the General Quedton; and 
also, tuat he knows of no way in which 
they can have been pmcui^, unless 
from the proofs stolen as above de¬ 
scribed. As 

way is to b 
begiiiniug,” 

we take the second paragraph of the 
said niimlw of the Edinburgh lleeit mi 
for June, 1831, and it is as follows: 

“ The very same doctrine^ pouicil 
into minds of difi'ereut strcngUi and 
temper, combine and crystHlliae into 
very different results. Aot that tlieni 
is any power of compression w hicli can 
keep the spirit of doctrines tho same 
for long together, whatever sameuess 
may be secured by tlie mere letter-press 
of a creed. 'Iho pride of orthodox unity 
of belief could never in its most palmy 
state reach farther titan tlie t>Iiadon. 
Ihe thing itself—the * entire one solid 
shining diamond’ of the controlersial 
poet—has, especially in onr bchisina. 
tical times, been shivered into sparkles 
so numerous and minute, that consider¬ 
able ingenuity, as well as memory, is 
T.ecessary to distinguish and collect 
them—much more personally to distri¬ 
bute them to then respective claimants. 
Their differences admit of no assignable 
limit. Extremes provoke euch oUicr to 
fly apart stiUb l^her.” 

We ibt stop to point out the 
particular plagiarism about the dia¬ 
mond. Tom Moore broke, the very 


same gem into a thousand pieces in 
his song called “ Tlie IVince^s Day 
and Lord Byron played the deuce with 
a looking-glass in Chitde Harold, after 
tlie sumo iBishion. But it is to the 
whole passage we invite attention; and 
then licg the r®der to take it in con¬ 
junction with the sentence following it 
in the same work. Here it is:— 

“ When the tCmpernture of a parti¬ 
cular lutitudn becomes colder, as on 
mountains or liighlv elevated plains; 
or warmer, us on the sea-shore, or in 
low-lying sheltered valleys—wo find in 
the former case that the species approxi¬ 
mate ill their nature auil characters to 
those of u more southern, in the latter to 
those of a more northern parallel.’*— 
I’age 3:^8. 

Now, as wc have just said, wo beg 
the reader to take thcso sentences toge¬ 
ther in tiu'ir manifest and natural ui'der; 
and, we ask, what is the impression on 
his iiiuid t Mystery; — ho cannot un¬ 
derstand tlieni. And hert' is the very 
einieiice, as well as consequence, of 
the ]>dfcriug. In the context to which 
those passages belong—in tbe General 
Question — they have lui anpenrance of 
mystery, it is true; but this vanishes 
immediately on your comprehending 
them. U’hereas in the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view, as comprehending tliem is im¬ 
possible, the mystery remains. 

In a })a[ier on Mrs. Noilon’s Undi/- 
ing One, the reviewer speaks of “a 
being absorbed in the selnshneas of bi.s 
own misery.” What more is tliis than 
a ims(‘mble parmly on the frimous re¬ 
mark maile by Peter on being asked 
where was the smoke of a gentleman’s 
dwelling, as he with some friends ap- 
proadied it “ Lost,” was the reply—- 
lost in the gloomy recesses of its own 
chimney.” But who can be surprised 
at any proof of absurdity or meanness 
in a writer who quotes the following 
|)ecuUar trash ns ‘ peculiarly graceful ’ 
in Uie * ftow of its versificatioo/ and 
‘ simplicity of expressioti ? ’ 


« Pq van remember when we first departed 
Frewall tbe old eoin]>anions who were round us. 

Hew very soon again we grew light-hearted. 

And talklra with smilea of all the links that bound us? 
And after, when our footsteps were returning. 

With weariness, o’er hill and plain, 

How mir young hearts kept boiling up and burning, 
To think aow soda we’d be at home again V* 


Rrem I v/be la poitk ! We hum- to do wiUi this ihynuter or any of the 

> bly tvu«t,^ however^ tb^ tbe Muses, oUier pretty Iti^ dears” of both 

to say the truth, nave but little series, loho mean no ham by their 
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mellifluous molistiosities —we toist 
rtmt their chaste maidenships the 
Muses will not sufler much of this 
metrical rubbish to fall in our way, 
or verily we be unable to boast 
of the unfelt weariness spoken of in 
this stup^dous stanza. 

We quote tl»e following passage, 
both because it belongs to the Gene¬ 
ral Qurstion, and because it sympa¬ 
thises with the sufierings of a numerous 
class of individuals: — 

" Those by whom the duties on books 
are imposed, seem to have proceeded on 
the rudest analogies. They appear to 
have thought that, because they taxed 
leather when in the tan-pit, sugar when 
ill the warehouse, and malt when in the 
cistern, witliout exciting any complaint 
of injustice, they might do the same by 
paper and other materials used in the 
manu&cture of books. They did not 
reflect—or, if they did, the reflection 
made no impression on them — that 
there is a radical ditference between the 
demand for books, or food fox the mind, 
and food for the body. The latter is 
sure, under any circumstances, Ur com¬ 
mand a sale; the demand for it is 
comparatively constant. With books, 
however, the case is altogether different; 
so much so, that the most sagacious 
individuals are every day deceived as 
to the success of their works, and even 
as to the sale of new editions. But if a 
book do not immediately succeed, it is 
BO very ruinous an affair, tliat a publisher 
is glad to dispose of the greater part of 
an impression at a fourth or a fifth part 
of its regpilar price, and is often obliged 
to sell it as waste paper to the trunk- 
maker or the tobacconist.”—P. 431. 

True enough. Many is the cigar 
we light with the leaves of Burltng- 
tonm’s fruitless tree — nor few are the 
jokes we crack in the act of igniting — 
some of tb«n indifferent good: such 
as, “this is a luminous author”—“one 
draws some light from him”—“he shall 
have half an hour’s puffing in return”— 
wiflt other fitoetious touches, too nu¬ 
merous now to mention, as the town- 
criers have it. 

to our quotations.. Spes^ng 
of political lights and other subjects, 
we And the ^tdiurgh generalising the 
question as follows:— , ' 

'* There ihe different of plan- 

sibili^ and absurdity, accord^ to 
sulrieet to which the doctrine is applied, 
in {flt«ipi!»l»nsioa thmt^prior geoeraridns 
sit>4nittfl«d ta. .hleokap^the great higis* 
w|iy the lawegainst three who foU^i. 


Tfie assumption is iu its most unwar¬ 
rantable form, w'hen the dogmatical 
attempt is made, whether by sovereign 
or priest, to stop short the intelligence 
of man, or even to lay down, as it were, 
an immovable iron frame, on which, as 
on a rail-road, the human mind is to 
tra'^el its weary round throughout futu¬ 
rity.* The mind cannot be made to stand 
still; nor can the course of reason bo 
forced into any orbit. Were its orbit 
even a circle, the point at which it 
culminates and declines cannot be so 
fixed, that the mere certificate of the 
opinions of any centuir must bo con¬ 
clusive on posterity. People living in 
the year 1831 have as much right to 
think for themselves (act for themselves 
they must) as those of 1688 or 1546. 
It is one of the main uses of reason, 
and our main intellectual security against 
fallacy and fraud, that in the contem¬ 
porary adjustment of the machinery to 
its purpose, if the ancestral shoes pinch 
the present -wearer, or are so near worn 
out as to let iu the dirt, our only alter¬ 
native is not that of going lame or bare¬ 
foot. It is far different with property. 
If credit js once shaken with respect to 
property, the manufacturer pays off' his 
workmen, the fanner stops his plough, 
and a whole kingdom in a few weeks 
will fall into the condition of a farm 
the lease of which is not expected to bo 
renewed. Now that any pnvate benefit 
could be prospectively intended for the 
corporation, which, nevertheless, is 
clothed in tlie entirety of the external 
legal right, will be maintained by nobody 
who comprehends what the law under¬ 
stands by a coiporation, who must not 
be also ready to settle a pension on a ghost, 
or to restore the usage of setting out a 
eream-bovil for fairies iU 

“ So much ignorance is brought out 
from its hiding-places, even among edu-, 
cated persons, under the warmth and' 
excitement of great national discussioha^. 
that for ;ome time past we have beejoj! 
every day acquiring greater respect for 
the invisible elements and 

improvement, by which MMikis hdd 
together, dr pushed forwiimi|lrMvance. 
During the patient endurance of this 
discipline, we have, for the sake of some 
of our friends, thaok^.fQbld that there 
was no window attipPK h^ssts. For 
instance, Jthe Uw.uponithe fhree great 
donfostie eoaditfomt which form the 
sacred circle c^a jpailyimd a home— 
bosbuid and wifor! piwent and child, 

, master and servant<*--inust have been 
conmaratively fixed at an early stage of 
civilisation. The law of nqture appears 
to be-thus far coincident-mth the law 
•ofithe fehdj even though that land'sfaould 
be the banks ofthe'A'iRaisott,x- In point 
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of fact, this is an absurdly which no 
nation—lecust of all, that of England— 
has committed. Consistent in our incon- 
sistency, we have past through every variety 
of change!! 

Now, really, Mr. Napier, this is too 
glaring, too btnefitced, too abominable. 
We pledge ourselves that every igord 
just quoted is to be found in the article 
on “ Political and Vested Rights,” in 
the last Number of the Edinburgh; 
and who can comprehend the passage? 
could the writer himself satisfectorily 
explain it? These questions may be 
answtaed by an assertion which we are 
justified in making — namely, that no 
man living can comprehend or render 
intelligible these phrases, save and ex¬ 
cept the author, l\ter Robertson, from 
whose proofs the said phrases were 
fraudulently exscinded. But we have 
not yet done with our friend of the 
beautiful “blue and yellow.” We 
shall find him evincing no less talent 
and tact in the appropriation of his 
stolen passages on the subject of poetry 
than he has done in politics. aSuch of 
our readers as have read tlie H?/pothek 
need not be informed that Peter Ro¬ 
bertson is a vast poet, as well as a great 
lawyer. But forasmuch as the said 
poem was printed for private circula¬ 
tion, and never can be made public, 
owing to some vigorous but rather free 
lines contained tlierein on the subject 
of parish schools, vi>e shall here give 
two short ballads by the same author 
—the one paretic, and proving the 
pertinacious adherence of Peter, in 
common with all Scotchmen, to the 
soulles.s, heartless, brainless, hea^ess, 
crownless house of Sti^ut—the second 
fecetious, and, as our friend himself 
says, “ filled with the repletion of its 
.dwn contenhi.” Tliese specimens of 
poetic, sldll we give as proo& of tlie 


audtor’s perfect competency to the cri¬ 
tical functions, which he has exercised 
in a manner to call for our eulogy and 
the petty larceny of the Edinburgh 
Review. Now for tlie specimens: — 

THK II10HI.AND WISOW’s I.AMEKT. 

'Tis free the Highlands 1 am come. 
Unto tlie Low Countrie ; 

Without ae pennie i’ my purse. 

To buy a meal for me. 

Och hone, och hone, machree— 

Nac woman i’ this warld wide 
Sae wretched is as me ! 

I ance was happiest of a’ my elan ; 
Great cause hae 1 for to re^dne. 

For Donald was the bravest man. 

And Donald he was mine ! 

Och hone, och hone machree— 

Nae woman in this warld wide 
Sae wretched is as me ! 

Till Charlie Stuart cam* at last. 

His country to set free. 

And Donald’s arm was wanting then 
For Scotland and for Me ! 

Och hone, och hono machree— 

*Nae woman in this warld wide 
*Sae w'retched is as me ! 

Their ruefu' fate what need to tell 1 
Right to the wrang did yield ; 

And Donald and his Country fell 
Upon Culloden field! 

Och hone, och hone machree— 

Nae woman in this warld wide 
Sae wretched is as me V’ 

Should there be any gentleman or 
lady who does not perceive the beauty 
of this ballad, he or she may be assured 
that they cannot understand it. We 
shall straightway proceed to the face¬ 
tious—and here we shall find oqr 
friend gloriously displaying 

“ The vision and the faculty fiir wine ?’* 

Silence, gentlemen, for a song by 
Peter Robertson! — 


A THE PEDRO OF THE NORTH. 

! CtImeliBten, all good gentlmnen of every degree; 

C<mie listen, all you iMy-hirds, come listen unto me; 

14 ^ rW you laughing ones; come Uiten, all ye grave; 

' limifi, aft and every one, while I do.sing a stave. 

Oiib mownuig, I remember ine, as I did lay in bed, 

I'fielt a striHi^e sensation come a-throbbing Uirotigh my head :< 
And I thoi^t unto myself, thinks 1, where was it I dud dine ? 
ivhom? , 0,1 recall the name—’twas Baron BxtodywW. 

Lel^e see—O, after turtle We had punch, ^e spii^t'a.rjsii^-ii- 
'Awi if Pm not mrstakeu, we had iced bock and' cbam^NS^U'i 
And sundry Httls sundries, tdl wfai^ go tO'maknotismiirFy w^' 
s An interveuing toss,' or so, of some sH^ib old ' 
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Wellr then, to be dramatic, we muat needs imbibe a dram, 

(A very sorry sort of pon—the i>erpetrator, Sam;) 

And dien to port and claret with great industry we fell, 

‘ Which, sooth to say, appeared to suit our party pretty well. 

Then biscuits all-bedevilled we designedly did munch. 

To gain a proper relish for that glorious howl of punch. 

But after Unat 1 cannot say that I remember much. 

Except a hiccup argument ’bout Belgium and the Dutch. 

Such were my recollections, and such I sing to you, 

Goorl gentlemen and lady-birds—upon my soul it’s true 1 
And if you wish to bear away tlie moral of my song, 

’Tis this—for all your headaches let the reasons still be strong. 


So much for our learned friend’s 
poetry;—now for his criticisms, which 
we shall quote in their garbled state 
from the ^inlmrgh Review —the vi'.e, 
profligate, pilfering Edinburgh Review. 
First of ail, however, we would just in¬ 
quire of Mr. Napiej what the vengeance 
he means by the following passage 
about Mrs. Norton’s first introduction 
among the scrihhleati of the metro¬ 
polis;— 

“ Among the later presentation?, it 
rather strikes us the majority hah con¬ 
sisted of ladies; and of these, if report 
be true, none has made a more success¬ 
ful appearance than Mrs. Norton. She 
might, indeed, with advantage to herself, 
have chosen a robe of a more sober and 
unpretending character; but wo are 
ready to admit she wears it gracefully, 
and are not* surprised, on the whole, 
Uiat the entrance did produce what the 
newspapers call a sensation.”—F. SOI. 

What does this miserable scribbler, 
tliis living illustration of Slawkenber- 
gius’s tale, mean by saying that Mrs. 
Norton—lovely, matronly, and litenuy 
as she is — dresses in a Bacchanalian, 
ostentatious style? Has the libeller 
lived in woods and caves ? For even 
in the obscure village wherein his Re¬ 
view is published, all persons must 
surely have perceived the beautiful 
propriety of dress and demeanour 
represented in the picture of Mrs. 
Norton which adorns, nay glorifies, the 
fisurteenth Number of Fraser’s Ma¬ 
gazine. 

But we grow warm—and let a tale 
grow opld, , 

Which must not be pathetically told.” 

Ihia tale is that of the ridiculous 
use made of Robertson’s critical writ- 
uip by the EtUkburgh. 

” A writer who describes visiMe 
objects fidsely— mahing riie mountii^s 


* nod their drowsy beads ’ at night, 
or a dying man take leave of the world 
with a rant like that of Moximin, may 
be said, in the high and just sense of 
the phrase, to write incorrectly. The 
four poets who are most eminent in this 
way, are Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, 
and Milton. The fact incontestably is, 
that for every violation of the funda¬ 
mental laws of poetry which can be 
found in Virgil, it would be esisy to 
find twenty in Ilomer. We are sure 
that the Greeks of Shakspeare bear a 
far greater resemblance than the Greeks 
of llacine to the real Greeks who be¬ 
sieged Troy—and why 1 their noses are 
longer. Pope, for example, and Addi¬ 
son—Wat Tinlinn and William of Delo- 
raine—all eminent authors in their way, 
only prove this rule by the exception. 
Colley Cibber might be a mote correct 
poet than Pope; but it is quite clear 
that such a character as Hamlet could 
never have been developed within the 
limits to which Alfieri confined himself. 
Sir Roger Newdigate is fairly entitled 
to be ranked among the great critics of 
this school. Mr. Jordan admired cor¬ 
rectness in fencing—and why not? A 
man* dead is a man dead, and there is 
an end of the maitter. Every thing has. 
passed away but tlie great features of 
nature (query, noses?}, and the miracles 
of that art of which it is the office to 
reflect back the heart of man and the 
features of nature—angular 
beauty of tiiis circuitous-pPPIurvives, 
wheeling through the unbommwl limits 
of its own orbit—redolent of light, and 
effblgeut with fragrance—a chironioier 
of the experience the future—^a 
harbinger of the antitdpations of 
the past b!! "—Vide Art. on Moore’s Life 
of Byron. 

With this baldetdash we conclude 
our extracts. In using the word bal- 
, derdash, let none believe that we mean 
an imputation on lloberUon’s parts of 
. speecb- Not at all. It is against tUeir 
misapplication by the ponderous num- 
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skull of Mawdern Awtliens that we 
indignantly inveigh. The original is a 
work which we reverence and adore— 
not less for its own merits than for 
those of the author, who is^—himself. 
There is no eulogising him who is 
above all praise—'no comparing him 
who is beyond all compare. if 

in the course of the present article we 
have expressed ourselves in terms of 
deep indignation against the Edinburgh 
JReview, let our readers bear in mind 
the nature of the, provocation. A 
periodical remarkable for its pompous 
pretensions — for its assumption of 
superiority — for its Caledonian cox¬ 
combry, comes upon us in the blaze 
of borrowed glory — a glory belonging 


to Pedro’s incomparable brow; and 
we, as honest critics, are bound to put 
an extinguisher on such stolen raj^, 
flames filched from the heaven of Ro¬ 
bson’s wit and genius. Then what 
must our feelings be as friends ? Inex¬ 
pressible, ineffable, insufforable, incom- 
pamblel To think of an honest lawyer^ 
living in the principal town of an ob¬ 
scure district— Edinburgh in Scotland, 
we believe—to think of this magnifi¬ 
cent fellow being robbed of his literary 
property in such a manner! VVe should 
despise ourselves had we acted difler- 
ently. We pow respect ourselves for 
having acted honestly, fearlessly, and 
cleverly. 


And, oh! tfaon Northern light, whose glorious beam 
Is like a gas-lamp on life’s gloomy stream— 

O Petrus, Pedro, Peter—which you will— 

Long, long, thy radiant destiny fulfil! 

Bright be diy wit, and bright the golden ore 
Paid down in fees for thy deep legal lore. 

Bright be thy claret —brisk be thy champagne — 

Thy whisky-punch a vast exhaustless main. 

With diee disporting on its joyous shore, 

Of that glad spirit quaffing evermore, 

And scorning skim-milk Botherbie#, a souLdetested bore ! 
Keen be thy stomach, potent thy digestion. 

And long thy lectures on the General Question. 

While young and old swell out the choral strain, 

" We ne’er shall look upon his like again! ” 
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" Asserit ease locam solennis fama dieatum 
Brendano, quo liix lucida sspe micat. 

Furgandns animas datur, hlc, transire per ignes, 

Ut digna: facie judicis ease queant.” 

“ From Brendan named, a wondrous lake is shewn. 

Where trembling lights along*dark caverns run. 

Here mortal dregs the purging flames consume. 

And cleanse foul souls against their final doom.” 

Tetrasties Nieham. 


The south and west of Ireland have 
been most hequently the scenes of 
tiiose dreadful civil commotions, the 
echoes of which have been'at intervals, 
for the last fifty years, borne by the 
western breeze across St. George’s 
Channel, scaring the peaceful homes 
and happy fire-sides of rich and pro¬ 
sperous Britain. But it is not many 
years since a district in a northern 
quarter of the island was desolated by 
a moral pestilence, of the like appalling 
character. A great and terrible conflict 
between those who tilled and t1:tpse 
who legally owned the rich spil of 
Louth, was consummated on part of 
the exasperated peasantry by a ddid of 
unparalleled atrocity. A fearful reta¬ 
liation ensued. An armed soldiery 
entered into occupation of the whole 
county; martial law was proclaimed; 
posts were established at convenient 
intervals; the high roads patrolled both 
by day and night ; and within a circuit 
of ten miles, the dead bodies of no fewer 
than sixteen individuals, implicated iu 
the recent disturbances, were hung up 
in chains—a spectacle, carrying to the 
minds of the rude population around 
a deep and awful sentiment of dismay, 
whicli the severest punishments in¬ 
flicted on the living would have fiiiled 
to produce. 

To a young officer, die hero of this 
narrative, belonged the command of a 
party of troops engaged in this most 
odious aud pauful service. His station 
lay on die great road leading from the 
county townof DundalkintoMonaghan, 
and tM parts beyond, at a point distant 
fbpm that town about eight miles, which 
the intmeetioh of a Oross-road, forming 
die nyenue of eommunication between 
the eastern qoast of Down and the in- 
.of XiOuth, had recommended as 
advantageous site for a puhUc- 
bjc^e^ now supplying quarters . to 
ff^^rt Dygon ana ms men. 

of this position, at a dis^ 
tS^:o{:g^|i^t'.i)^ u mile, stands Hodite, 


Castle, seated on an eminence which 
commands a view of the whole extent 
of country generally known by the 
name of the Fews, bounded by die 
lofty range of mountains skirting the 
counties of Louth and Armagh. Eoche 
Castle was at one time the extreme 
northern fortress in possession of the 
English, and affords, from its extent 
and style of architecture, no mean idea 
of the power and wealth of the noble 
family whose heritage it formed. Its 
vicissitudes are curious, liose Vei- 
don, the riciiest heiress of the Pale, 
and the last surviving member of the 
eldest branch of diat family, inter¬ 
married at a remote period with a Pro¬ 
testant settler, into whose lineage and 
creed the castle and estates passed. 
In a remote quarter of Xvouth, an in¬ 
ferior branch of the Verdons yet main¬ 
tain, in the rank of opulent fiirmers, 
diat honourable name, together with 
the ancient faith F while, by one of 
those accidents in the devolution of 
property, not uncommon in Ireland, 
the castle rewards the meritorious in¬ 
dustry of a Eomau Catholic trader, 
who lately purchased it, together with 
some portion of surrounding terri- 
toiy. 

It was upon a fine autumnal evening,., 
in the year memorable for the burning', 
of Wildgoose Lodge, that two women 
halted on the row been 

mentiifmed as the 

catiod%ith the coast of at the 
paint nearest to Roche Castle, and. 
stood for some minute gazing on the 
ruins of that lordly odi^oe with great 
earnestness. Vi^ha^ver m%bt be their 
diflerenctf of rank, they Were both ha¬ 
bited alike in the grey qjioalkjS,commonly 
worn by females Of all ranks in that 
part of Ireland, and appeared to have 
travelled froin some distwce. is 
a grand building,*^ rehiairked one of 
thorn, in an animated manner; ** it is 
a grand building, far nobler than King 
John’s Ca^le at Carlmg^ferd.” 
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^ Ah, jewel! what is it now to what 
it was in we old time, when bold knights 
and ^autiful ladies filled the halls, and 
a tmmsand liverymen waited to do 
their pleasure?" replied her compa¬ 
nion. “ Blessed be the mark! but if I 
was you, Miss Rose, and bore the 
name of the beautiful heiress,* who 
called the whole her own, and was of 
tlie same blood as you are, it would 
bring the salt tear into my eye to look 
upon those towers." 

** Let us go nearer to them," said 
she who first spoke, and who was the 
younger of the two; “ I should like to 
stand on that battlement, and look 
from it to the stately Slieve-Guillen." 

Fix your eye steady, then, my 
darling; you'll look at a rueful sight 
for a young maiden to behold, should 
your eye glance towards Ardee-side*— 
there is a gibbet at the cross-roads, 
and well you know the brave boy who 
hangs now on it. May the curse of 
Heaven light on them tliat brought 
him to it!" The hearer shuddered, 
and, momentarily overcome*, sat her 
down awhile on tlie road-side. 

** I will stand , in my kinswoman’s 
castle," said she, springing up after an 
interval, "if my name is Rose Verdon. 
But we must hasten—it is getting 
late." 

" Too late, I fear," was the reply; 
“ we ought to shelter before 

eight of the clock 

" If you are speedy we shall be 
time enough," cried the younger fe¬ 
male; and so saying, stepped lightly 
over the fence, atteiraed by her fol¬ 
lower. 

llie evening had not much farther 
advanced, when, as Herbert Lygon sat 
h) the roost melancholy listlessQ|^ in 
his small apartment at the " General 
Sarsfield/f the public-house at the 
mentioned, j^terly 
'fote by which f^plbund 
'to this mea^ 
oh no more importCint 
^htmiiteptotectitmoft^ ne^boormg 
iMiunidatioti 'of a few 

.. ats**-hfefi|Veriewas 

^MOOrportd«fo waiting, 
mqmoach oC the 
females in cusfody. 





-siwat ,10 .oaptuie no such' 
'lUma;:. the f 

t'i? "" 

fiWs ■':ijBe"'’mysehr," 


replied the English trooper; ** it’s a 

f oor business, this kidnapping poor 
rish bbg-trotters whenever they stir 
out of doors—for us, sir, too, who have 
stood in a field like Waterloo. I wish, 
your honour, tlie yeomen of these 
parts, that like such work, had it all 
to themselves, and that we were fight¬ 
ing our real natural enemy—that is, 
the French—again." 

" Well, Jenkins, worthier service 
will come: but, now, discharge those 
women." 

The corporal retired to execute tliese 
orders, but returned in a few minutes, 
accompanied by a personage already 
well known to Lieutenant Lygon, smd 
who had already plagued him no little. 
This was one of those low, swaggering, 
rural Orange squires, the great pleasure 
of whose existence is to goad and tor¬ 
ment the Catholic peasantry, and who 
are for that reason judiciously emplcw- 
ed to govern them. In his person he 
combined, like Hudibras, the twofold 
powers of a " colonelling" commission 
and that of a justice of the peace, and 
bor%the name of Mr., or (what his 
preference for the more perfunctory 
processes of martial law rendered a for 
sweeter title to his ears) Captain Deevor. 
He had alighted at the " General Sars- 
field” on the instant when Corpora] 
Jenkins was engaged in discharging 
the female prisoners, upon whidi mea* 
sure he put an instant veto, directing 
the women to be conducted into Lieu¬ 
tenant Lygon’s apartment, for the pur¬ 
pose of undergoing an interrogation. 
Before entering upon this, to him, 
grateful exercise of power, be ac¬ 
quainted the hapless yourw officer, who 
found himself in the conoitioD of pur¬ 
suivant to this " tyrant of tlte fields," 
that a design was most undoubted^ 
formed to carry off from the gibbet, near 
Rassan, tlie body of “ Fadeen Batrii 
Murtagb,” that is, of " Patrick Mui*- : 
tagh tlte Fair;” and that the ac^siceut 
rums of Roche C^tte had been‘ap¬ 
pointed, according to his infewmhr, for 
foe rendexvrme of fife pemons eog^ed 
ih''fife plot.'iTt'fea9||p-"io ‘ 
fiferiLygop ifeRferked oirfiifeaS 
of suoV an apprehension, 
troopefe kept watch at the'gilififei; 1^, 
Mid filly l^ hMd l^ ntn hoiifw 

" You don’t 

these people,"*aaid'^ captaitt;t:‘i*'%oa 
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sir, who these women are, that you 
have been about to discharge so in¬ 
cautiously 1” 

Not I, Captain Deevor. But 
what need to trouble myself if an old 
wife pops her head out of her cabin 
for a mouthful of air, at a time when 
Uie countiy bristles with bayonets? 
Don’t you think it will be time enough 
to draw my sword when men are 
before me ?” 

This discussion was terminated by 
the entrance of tlie prisoners, who were 
no other than the two females already 
described. The face of , the younger 
was now entirely concealed in the 
hood of her cloak, drawn closely 
over her head; while that of the other 
was fully exposed to view, exhibiting 
tliose somewhat hard but yet regular 
and handsome features, by which the 
women of the nortlr-eastem coast of 
Ireland are, many of them, distin¬ 
guished. She was decently apparelled, 
and her whole appearance bespoke a 
domestic servant in tlic family oi an 
opulent, or, in the phrase of the* coun¬ 
try, a warm Louth farmer. She re¬ 
garded the magistrate with a bold eye, 
readily meeting his look, and seeming 
to invite his first attention; while her 
companion shrunk timidly behind her. 
The magistrate began by demanding 
how she happened to be abroad with¬ 
out the countersign. 

« We were abroad,” she replied, 
“ for no unlawful purpose.” 

“ There are few of you,” ejaculated 
the justice, without some unlawful 
purpose, whether at home or abroad.” 

“ The more is the shame,” she re¬ 
torted, ** for them that won’t let the 
people rest.” 

“ Who are you, and what is your 
name ? I say,” demanded he, angrily. 

“ My name is Shibbald Creggan; 
in the Susenagh tongue, EU^eth 
Cieggan.” 

** Where do you live?” 

"At Cooley, near Carlingford,” 

, ' a long way off; and a bad 

{dpioe it is too,” proceeded the raagia- 
tiste* fellow in aU the 

pomdry fibm Cooley t biit he 
Ob that gibbet—I ap{^e&ded 
Btiwn myself/’ 

■s: Sli^you .sbed the innocent Wood,” 
stud tite woman, fixing her huge, ctetd^, 

jay jo ?”■ said' he 
"liutta^hada&irbM, 
by inland jmy.” 


** The worse for them,” answered 
she, firmly, ** who persuaded judge 
and jury.” 

" What! do you mesm to say I 
perjured myself?” 

" That is between you and your con¬ 
science,” said she, “Captain Deevor; 
but^my ckwen was as innocent as 
the child unborn. God will reward 
them that took Paddy Bawn’s life.” 

“ Your clewcn I” said he, extremely 
incensed, “was Murtagh your clewen, 
did you say? Ay, now I see it all. 
You are coming here to help at the 
wake, when you get the body of the 
villain off the gibbet; but you shall be 
disappointed of your mummery.” 

He turned to the corporal, and de¬ 
manded where and at what hour the 
women had been apprehended. 

In the old ruins of Roche Castle, 
your worship,” was the answer; “ at 
a quarter-past eight o’clock.” 

“ Halil at Roche Castle 1—the very 
place; at a quarter-past eight 1 —there 
IS law for it, young woman, thanks to 
the Insiftrection Act: you are liable 
to transportation for being abroad after 
eight o’clock. I will commit you to 
four strong walls this night, and ship 
you off to Botany Bay with the first 
batch—I’ll teach you to cast reflec¬ 
tions on the evidence of a magistrate, 
and the verdict of a jury.” 

“ Paddy Bawu. was my own clewen^ 
said the woman/ firmly; “my own 
clewen —as brave a boy as ever drew 
the breath of life; and if I die for it, be 
shall, living or dead, not wantShibbald’s 
good word.” *’ 

Matters had proceeded to this ex¬ 
tremity, when, shocked by the hasty 
and angry decision of the magistrate, 
and touched by the earnestness -with 
whidt the woman had vindicated ^ 
innocence of her unforhmate relation, 
the young English ofi^^ 

Caplp^ Deevor undd- 

. demonstrating applt- 

‘^fioQ to an individud, against v^m 
there were no solid grounds of sus¬ 
picion,. a penal^ so heavy aj that pre- 
eexibed ^y rigorous Statute to which 
rile had wiffiiaied hearseif Ikble. 

There were ciroumsituiees, however, 
cmmected with the case dT Murtagh, 
which disposed Captain Beevor to 
wreak on ml the membets ofhis.finnity 
the utmost vengeance of die law, ao- 
icording to the full measure <ff his au¬ 
thority. He listened, th^forer’*''^^ 
no great patience to Beib^ lygon’s 
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re{M!a)KntatioDS; and his eye suddenly 
glancing on the other female, who had 
not yet spoken, and of whom, in his 
altercation with her.ijpntpanioa, he had 
lost thought, he 'Advanced, saying. 

But whom, have we here, muffled up 
in this fashion ? Take off that hood. 

The person thus addressed did not 
offer any reply, nor did she obey the 
order. Stubbed again spoke: That 
young woman is under a vow—her 
face cannot be seen.” 

“ A Papist vow is no lawful excuse 
for hiding her face from a ProtesUint 
j ustice. I say, let the hood be removed. 
Corporal, pull the screen off that wo¬ 
man's face 1” 

The form of the unknown female 
was almost entirely concealed by the 
loose cloak in which she was ^nipped; 
but there was in her air’4 soraethii^ 
which, imperfectly as she was seen, 
conveyed to the now awakened obser¬ 
vation of Lygon an impression, that 
the being before him was worthy of 
having the prescribed office performed 
by a hand more delicate than that of 
the rude sentinel to whom the com¬ 
mand had hllen dyhected. Approach¬ 
ing her, theri^re, with as much courtesy 
and kindness of manner as he could 
assume, “ Pardon me,” he said, “ the 
magistrate's order must be obeyed;” 
and with those words he gently threw 
back the hood. A^ick white muslin 
veil appeared ben^li. In some sur¬ 
prise he hesitated for a moment, when 
Shibbald advanced, exclaiming, << If 
it must be done, more^eemly it should 
be done by roy harm than a young 
trooper’s. Tbe blessed Virgin will 
surety lay the sin and the curse on 
those' who make us break the vow I 
Mistress Rose, light of my eyi^J by 
yqtii’leave* ’ \ 

raifed the veil, and 1^ her action 
akturbing thedoak, 
Mind, discov^w to 
;'.,S^ht'Of HerbertXtiii||Bp 
j person of a feus' yii^F 
^tat^ frame, changing 
ivittg bosom, |vinced 

** .witbo^^tteriDg a 
tp T^rygon tbai he 
Mptiyating ip- 
j|;!iti^a''and graces of 

j[ust'<uad 1)0 ' 



fulness and roundness of youthful 
beauty's^ost luxuriant development. 
She was simply attired in a sad-co¬ 
loured dress, which shewed to great 
advantage the fairness of her com¬ 
plexion ; and she bore about her an 
appearance of freshness, an air of health, 
purity, and innocence, which it was 
impossible to look on without interest. 
She^.iiWas evidently the mistress of 
Shibtfalil. 

'Hie traitress we have unmasked,” 
said Lygon, recovering from his sur¬ 
prise, and turning with a smile towards • 
the magistrate, “ bears no very noa- 
Ugnant aspect.” 

1 have known a girl of as fair an 
outside,” replied the captain, " an ac¬ 
tive emissary of rebellion. People of 
all ranks are engaged in these affairs; 
one of the men at Wildgoose Lodge 
never ploughed in any year less than 
one hundred and fifty acres of wheat- 
land. il^et us hear what account she 
gives of herself. Who are you, young 
woman ?” 

The agitation of the girl visibly in¬ 
creased, but she hesitated to reply. 
At length, after a struggle, she seem^ 
on the point of bre^^ing her extra¬ 
ordinary silence; when, as if exhausted 
by the effort, she became faint, and 
would have sunk on the ground, had it 
not been for the prompt interposition 
of Lygon, whom Shibbald, however, 
did not long permit to continue his 
attentions; herself taking the fainting 
girl into her arms, and endeavouring 
by every office of, apparently, tlie most 
anxious and devoted tenderness, to 
revive her. Of this interruption in the , 
examination Lygon availed himself to 
renew his remonstrances against Uie 
harsh measures which tlie magistrate 
seemed disp<»ied to adopt, but without 
effect; the latter insisting diat the 
women could not have travelled so far 
fwjm home on any ordinary ertmwi> 
an^ that he strongly suspected some 
cbniiexion between their obje^ aiid 
the plot to carry off Murl^’g body,, 
t^^ich he bad i-^iyed informaiNdm 
A4 soda as die somewhat 

recofeted, Uierefore^ h# 
intetfogatories, demanding wha;, ti|ul 
what she was. < ,, ' i. 

. In weak and ^ 

ffeder phrase and ma»]^ thgii Shih^ 
bald’s^ an aae-^er maderedi. 

She « dse, jdauj^^ hi 0w4a Ve^^ 
■doa^df . 
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to Lofeh Dherrig, to perform the station, 
having ' been excused froisii going 
barefoot Uiere, as was the practice, on 
cbndition of her vowing, instead, to 
conceal from all she met her name, 
fece, and errand; else she had revealed 
every thing, without difficulty: Shib- 
bald accompanied her as an escort.” 

Lygon had never before heard of,the 
station, nor of'Loch Dherrig, j^ordid 
he know what was meant by thl^hrase 
“ station so much was a mystery 
to him — but the artless .stylo in 
which this little account of herself w'as 
rendered by the poor girl, increased 
tenfold the interest he felt in her, while 
it seemed to him impossible to resist 
the conviction of her innocence. To 
Captain Deevor, on the other hand,* 
the station at Loch Dherrig, and its 
superstition, were things well known ; 
but, not a whit mollified, he remarked, 
“ Tins may or may not be — at all 
events, such a Pagan custom ought not 
to be allowed as an excuse for breaking 
an act of parliament: he would iiRt, 
certainly, dismiss the women wifiiont 
bail.” 

“ Then will I give bail,” cried 
Lygon. “ I will be bound for the 
girl and her servant, and lay my life 
on her truth and innocence.” 

ITie military men engaged in the 
disagreeable service of assisting what 
is called the civil power of Ireland, 
are lucky in the!''circumstance that the 
country justices, under whose orders 
they act, being generally mean low 
men, are for the most part well dis¬ 
posed to cultivate a good understanding 
with the officers in their neighbourhood, 
coveting extremely their good opinion 
and society, as persons of a superior 
rank. It was owing to such a dispo- 
sitidn in Captain Deevor tliat Lygon 
owed the accomplishment of his object, 
and eventually ootained from that ma¬ 
gistrate an order for the liberation of 
captives, on the condition, how¬ 
ever, tW their departure should be 
deferred till the moijow. 

^ T%eir detehlicMo long,” said the 
ckpifitHi^ prevent ^ir 

tai|ibg arty tMStrt in the fenterprises*rtf 
. the m^i, ^bidr X have no doubt will 
be/attempted; and,” added he, jocu- 
halljr, afford you, lieutenant,; 

lime lei tt&ike love, as I see ydu hare 
bent t int' to the pilgritn lass. 
Bat ; a I eare, eir; «i^e fi^lews 

ae tigett in 

prd^liijStii^ tlKir wivn an^ 
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from die profime clutches of a Pro¬ 
testant.” 

Ere the magistrate’s mind was made 
up to discharge I^se and her cona- 
panion, they had bfeteti removed under 
care of the landlady to an inner apart¬ 
ment, whither Lygon now repaired, to 
annoflnee the event of his intercession. 
He found the object of his search bit¬ 
terly weeping in the arms of Shibbald, 
while a crowd of females surrounded 
her, all engaged in the office of admi¬ 
nistering consolaticAi. glance the 
landlady read his message in Lygon’s 
face, and immediately proclaimed his 
approach. 

“ Ogh ! here's the gallant captain 
(for she never deigned to recognise 
any subordinate military title)—bless¬ 
ings on^his beautiful face I — come to 
comfort you. Miss Hose, honey jewel.” 
'ilie young maiden blushed through 
her tears, the crowd opened — even 
the jealous Shibbald making way for 
the messenger of relief — and the 
young girl .sobbed forth her gratitude 
ill Lygon s arms, as he made her 
acquainted with the mc^||trate’s fii- 
vourablc determinati^. ' ;]mises and 
blessings, mingled with dbmpliments 
to his elegant person and more elegant 
jacket, burst from every female tongue 
in every variety of accent and patois, 
as he retired from the apartment; and 
during the remainder of the evening 
the pretty Rose was entertained by 
recitals of the manifold gallant, ge¬ 
nerous, and handsome achievements 
performed by the^oung officer during 
the period of his sojourn at *‘the 
General Sarsfield,” mingled with no 
very indistinct or equivocal intimations 
of the impression made on his heart, 
in the wdgment of all present, by Mish 
Hose’s^charms. “And why should 
she not be a general’s lady demand-,, 
ed Shih||>ald ; “ 1 wairtrtntiai^|he blQ 0 &';' 
in hef whis is as good »liis; 
attip her forbears had rtbt pepn Irtal 
ai^niie to die old religion, her pertple 
might hold their heads as hi^l to-day 
as any lord or colonel of alL 
Bat God reward;,** hdd^ 
crossing het%r,. “ foteods 

of the true feith yet.”f^, fiiis deyodt 
wish was sncceeded fay;an 'irt:dfofi^<^)|o< 
on part of the dspirsmtj 
time to enter npon the 
whitolical etercise of pktyt/ebneis^g!; 
of ftf fniinife number pf Ave Bdenae 

and Pater NOst#«, repeated Without 
the slightest modification or cha;gge so 
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loDff as human lungs and patience can 
endare the task, the tedious nxipotony 
.of which iar surpasses a five-hours’ 
Whig sermon heard on the hill-side. 

Their devotions concluded, Rose 
and her attendant were left to their 
repose, from which, however, they 
awakened at an early hour next oiorn- 
ing, and proceeded on their pilgrimage; 
but with whatever fervour of devotion 
the young descendant of tlie Verdons 
turned her step towards the holy shrine 
of Saint Brendan, it is certain that she 
cast back more than one wistful look 
towards the profane device of "the 
General Sarsfield,” and breathed more 
than one sigh for the heresy of the 
handsome young soldier to whom she 
owed her liberation. Nor was he, on 


accompanied by his si^ant, fbr the 
county of Donegal. Travelling rapidly 
across the country, by way of Arms^, 
Moy, and Omagh, he found himself, 
on me third day, in the neighbourhood 
of the holy lake. During the last 
few miles of his progress, the road had 
been crowded by pilgrims of evay age 
and sex, but chiefly women, painfully 
proceeding with bare head and feet 
towards its shores. Tlie vast majority 
were of the humblest condition of life, 
but not a few appeared of the better 
order of the peasantry; and some of 
tliese, like Rose Verdon, though other¬ 
wise undistinguished, being all clothed 
alike in the common grey cloak, wore 
shoes and stockings, and walked with 
veiled faces. 


his part, forgetful of the adventure of 
the evening, or of its rustic heroine; 

The female peasantry of Ireland are 
not generally well-looking, or, if they 
derive from nature agreeable features 
and comely persons, the squalid wretch¬ 
edness in which they live, the unwhole¬ 
some and insuflicient food* on which 
tlie^ diet, and the rugged labours to 
which th^ are! 'doomed, commonly 
deprive them of all attraction for eyes 
accustomed to behold woman in a 
state of refinement and civilisation. 
To Ha'bert Lygon, therefore, who had 
been quartered for a considerable time 
in Ir^and, the ru^ charms of Rose 
Verdon presented themselves with all 
the attraction of novelty; and though 
he might have passed, in otlier circum¬ 
stances, without a swond glance, many 
a prettier girl, he cwld not, amid the 
ungainly fenns by wluch he was sur¬ 
rounded, so readily get rid of the im¬ 
pression Rose had made upon him. 
There was also something altraiCtive in 
Ute mi^re of artlessness, JIvotion, 
an^ romance, which the little he bad 
character presented. Upon 
,W|Ofe, being at an a^ idpsn men 
|x^ |rCM|aentiy act from mpula^tei 
formed the deure of ^nmg 
partly, as he said, to 
he 

«oC(^t;;nng i^in 
hour the 
this visit 
kindness of a 
jpromised m U'.few 
charge atthe 
:l]lnrinf itim interim,' 
of 

fe'itb in' a^ I^ 


At length, in the midst of a region 
the rugged aspect of which well ac¬ 
corded with the character of a place of 
penance, the holy lake appeared in 
view, presenting a form accurately 
circular, and having, as near the centre 
af might be, the small island on which 
the mysterious cavern was situated. 

Upon reaching the shores, a scene of 
great animation presented itself. It 
was die eve of the nativity of the Vir¬ 
gin Mary,—a period deemed particu¬ 
larly favourable for the commencement 
of the station; and great crowds of 
pilgrims were collected at a rude sort 
of landing-place, anxiously watching 
the approach of the '4>oat, which ap¬ 
peared at a short distance returning 
from the island, afilr having deposited 
there a crowd of passengers. 

Having witnessed the embaikation 
of a boat-full of diese devotees, Lygon 
inquired of one who was waiting his 
turn, where he might find acconunodar 
tions for the night; and learned, to his 
surprise, that there vm no iim 
nearer than Pettigo, but that he. might 
perhaps be receiv^ at die priest’s 
nouse, which was peunted out to him, 
not fiu from the lake. He bad livisd 
^g enough in Ireland to knoiU the 
general hospitality praetised by dte 
Roman Catholic^^rgyi 'uo 

t^ in acting 

lipon ap^ying at this mankioiii, vritich 
bore a vety comfiirtable and teisfactobte 
aspect, he was isfrnmed thali toe 
doctor and toe other reverend gen^o* 
ipffli were jt^ toe island, andnught h« 
expected within haUPan hopr^ hut 
that' Miss €onn«di, his Vrevezmice’s 
niece, '.vm at home,' and voedd ;<!)« 
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In lenouneing the joys of conjugal 
‘life, the Catholic priesthood of Ireland 
have no^ surrenaered altogether tlie 
comforts of female society. There is 
scarce a parish priest throughout Ire> 
land unprovided with a niece, who 
regulates his establishment; nay, so 
constantly is a relative bearing that 
name found in the household of these 
holy men, that the fruitfulness of the 
marriage of a priest’s brother is looked 
upon with a species of ludicrous cer¬ 
tainty. 

Lygon found Miss Connall a neat 
smart young woman, profuse in her 
offers of hospitality and assurances of 
welcome. Those assurances her uncle 
presently arrived to confirm, and offer • 
ed to the view of Lygon a person very 
different from the ordinary English 
conception of a Popish Irish priest. 
He was a small dapper man, about sixty 
years old, with a lively eye, and that 
cast of features which bespeaks a man 
of taste and sensibility. He was ha¬ 
bited in a suit of black, his coat mtde 
with lappets and standing colldl; he 
wore small gold shoe-buckles, a 
brown wig, and bore in his hand a 
handsome gold-headed cane. Lygon 
made known his name and profession, 
and, having explained that he came as 
a tourist to see the lake and station, 
awaited the answer of the priest, which 
was delivered with the air of a man of 
the world, and expressed with infinite 
courtesy and good breeding. The new 
acquaintances sat SAown to supper, and 
Lygon found that his host had been 
educated at, and passed great part of 
his life in, Paris; of which gay capital, 
its splendours and its pleasures, he 
spoke as one who retained all his relish 
for tbe pomps and vanities of this nether 
world. 

As the evening advanced, Lygon 
becaune more free in his remas^s; and 
having at lengUt expressed the surprise 
he lelt at encountermg a gentleman of 
DocUht Cmmall’s chmcter in this re^ 
mote district, the priest exclaimed, 
"Ay, anid you* vouM say, young 
tic over this 

tiott too, i| you lid not iimr offedimg 
omi my dear air, is it not true'^ 
if/ g mjist tactions Ae p&tc gui pareig- 
cm gem dk hemmeg ,, 
ef lijjiid: d’tm grand prix demtt 

»: vcomnsunkatod,' without 

iNtidteum^uces of hia life. 

" 0^ icay return &om EtaQee/|;said he, 


" I became chaplain to a Roman Ca- 
tha^llllgentleman in the county Mayo, 
wh^^pt a very bad table and worse 
company. I had a wretched time of 
it; till a friend of mine, becoming 
bishop of this dioeess, nominated me 
to my present situation, where I live 
as jf>u see, being on very good terms 
with my neighbours, the society of 
whom I occasionally enjoy, as well as 
that of a heretic now and then, who, 
like yourself, comes to take a look at 
our * Elian u’ Frugadory,’ as in the 
Irish we call this isle of penance.” 

The evening passed off with small 
signs of penance or mortification; and 
on the morrow Lygon descended with 
his reverend host to the shore of the 
lake, where they entered a small boat 
and pat off for the island. It was 
distant about a mile; and during the 
passage the old priest spoke of the 
number of the pilgrims and the nature 
of the religious exercises; addressing 
Lygon without the most remote refer¬ 
ence to the difference of their creeds, 
in the temper of a pure philosopher, 
and as if the whole,, were a matter in 
which neither had'’” any'' immediate 

E ersonal concern. "We have now,” 
e said, " twelve hundred pilgrims on 
the island, and liave never fewer than 
oue thousand during the period of the 
station, which lasts from June till 
September. From each of them I 
receive a shilling, and my assistants, 
whom yqu will see on the island, a 
further testimony of the penitents’ 
devotion. Each penitent remains nine 
days and as many nights, employed in 
devout exercises, and subsists during 
that period on oaten cakes which we 
supply, one each day; they drink onl^ 
the water of the lake.” 

On reaching the island, a small bull 
was heard, and presently the junibr 
priests, five in,, number, were seen tO 
approt^, preceded by a man earring 
a l^e wooden cross, and Ibllowed by 
a'*troop of boys in white surplices. 
Doctor Connall stood up in the boat, 
an4i having placed on hfs shoulders a 
narrow tippi«|;<of embroidered'silk, with 
the cross vrotked m < severed'^aces, 
saluted his brethren With the wdrds 
" Dominus vobiscuru;” to whadh was 
responded tw all, "£t cUm spititia 

-UK)."' 

On lauding, a boy advhnced wHh 
an ewer of holy water, and presented 
dm doctor wiih a small brdimi which 
he dipped iU the water, arid 
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first sprinkled his own head and hands 
with It, continued throwing thg|||ater 
around. A procession was soon tWned, 
and advanced towards a cavern situate 
about the centre of the island. It did 
not in extent exceed an acre, was 
wholly without house or hut of any 
kind, and throughout the wholer sur¬ 
face seemed animated with human 
beings. On each side, as the proces¬ 
sion went forward, the penitents, who 
were all found upon their knees, rose 
and crowded towards the priest, eagerly 
spreading their hands to catch .some 
drops of the holy water. Arrived at 
the cavern, which was fitted up as a 
chapel, Doctor Connall assumed his 
vestments and commenced the service 
of the mass. It being a festival, the 
service was the high mass, in which all 
the six priests joined; while the peni¬ 
tents, thronging around the mouth of 
the cavern, exhibited all the symbols 
of the most reverent devotion. The 
spectacle was grand and imposing; but 
l.ygon waited with some impatience 
the moment when the conclusion of 


enforcing the dispersion of the peni¬ 
tents. Remonstrance or resistance 
would have been vain; and so soon 
as he understood the fact, Doctor 
Connall, advancing to the mouth of 
the cavern, addressed the crowd, in¬ 
forming them that they must depart, 
and that he would apply for a plenary 
indulgence in behalf of all whose pious 
dispositions had brought them to the 
purgatory of Saint Brendan. To the 
young officers only a single remark on 
the severity of the measure escaped 
him. “ The magistrates need have 
apprehended no mischief,’' said he; 
“ but the stranger’s pleasure roust be 
done in Tyr-Connell even by the 
eldest child of the soil;”—a speech 
the bitterness of which was hidden 
from the young Englishmen by their 
ignorance of the etymology of the word 
Tyr-Connell, which is the ancient name 
for Donegal, and signifies the land of 
Connall, a Milesian hero, of whose 
lineage the priest boasted to come. By 
the crowd of penitents, however, the 
tidings were not received with the same 


tlio ceremony would leave him free to 
look among the • penitents for Rose 
Verdon. At that period, however, of 
the service, the “ Confiteor,” when the 
congregation, smiting their bosoms, 
repeal the words, Culpa, mea culpa, 
mea maxima culpa,” an agitation be¬ 
came perceptible in the outskirts of 
the crowd, and at length pervaded the 
whole; but tlie priest preceded with¬ 
out taking any notice of the disturb¬ 
ance : ere, however, he could conclude, 
the measured tramp of a body of sol¬ 
diers and the clang of anns were beard, 
and soon the word of command, “halt,” 
was given in a loud voice. Immedi¬ 
ately after, an infantry officer, with his 
Bword drawn, entered the cavern, and 
exclaimed, ‘*In the king’s name, I 
,4esire tliis assetnbly^, to disperse.” 
^mtpg his eyes on the offio^y Dygon 
ir^^ised a fi^end of his, and ipter- 
to re<|ueBt a suspension bf his 
:ji|uty until the conclusion of die mass. 


was reOdilv grated y|.nd 
With great dignity and*If- 


patience as by their pastor. Many of 
them had come from remote distances; 
and although the plenary indulgence 
pJbffered by the priest possessed all 
the efficacy belonging to the per¬ 
formance of the station, they were by 
no means satisfied at being thus 
baulked in their ascetic piety. While 
Doctor Connall went among them, 
soothing their discontents, and urging 
their immediate and peaceable depar¬ 
ture, Lygon took the opportunity of 
searching out the object of his more 
peculiar interest. He found her, after 
some little trouble, seated apart, with 
the faithful Shibbald by her side. 
They had been already informed , of 
the abrupt termination of the station, 
and were preparing to leave the island. 
Rose bad laid aside her cloak, veil, 


Wail presently explained. 

ot the., tteighbomhood 
0 det^tetion to pro-' 
pPc-'cieliebration ,^,itW s^tiott 6n 
ffstiVal <o| iho' na^yity of 
^ this of ipilitary 

ha«l cliAtiged With tfie ditty of 


and foce ip a ewer of the fresh Mh- 
water supplied by Shibbald,. '^e 
sleeves of her goWn uvere mlled' 
rustic fiishidn near thO shptiId(W', oW- 
covering an am of the rinWt 
smootbness and faiWiaSS, aOeuWdely 
roOnded; thO nec!k andWfi^ pdW m 
the throat were alW visible, fblew 
chief intended; to cbAc^l[ ^yi|g 
been ^rtiony displaced. 
eyes She Was jmefpie piOie 
cWrly JiiWsWited thtib Wii ^e fotmer 
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occasion, when she wore her pilgrim’s 
cloaked hood. He gazed on her for 
a moment with lively pleasure and 
admiration, awakened by the come¬ 
liness of her whole appearance, by 
the unsullied tints of health upon her 
pure cheek, by the clearness and 
brightness of her eye, and the air of 
rustic innocence which gave additional 
charm to every thing about her. His 
gratification was no little augmented 
by his observing the expression of 
pleasure which, ere she had time to 
check it, sparkled in her beautiful 
countenance as he approached and 
addressed her; and although, upon 
recollecting herself, she assumed an 
air of greater coyness, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing it soon give way 
to the natural frankness and cordiality 
of her manners. Inquiring into the 
particulars of her journey, he found 
that she had only entered the island a 
few hours before his own arrival on the 

E revious evening, and that she had 
ept only one night of the station., 

“ And how,” asked he, “ did you 
pass the night ? ” 

“ In vigil,” said she, “ here on my 
knees.” 

“What! in the open air? had you 
no covering ? ” 

** None,” replied she, “ but the 
bright heaven. I slept only two hours 
in Shibbald’s lap.” 

“ ’Tis a long and fearful journey,” 
remarked he, “ for a young maid like 
you to undertake,.thus unprotected.” 

** My people,” said she, “ fear no 
harm; much younger and fairer than 
myself may traverse this land without 
molestation, on such an errand. A 
girl bound to Loch Dherrig will stand 
in no need of a shelter or a friend; and 
Rose Verdon is a name that will speak 
to die heart of every true Milesian 
from Down to Donegal.” 

“ Rose Verdon is a name of power,” 
aaid ^ygon, smiling, “ I doubt not; 

, ^axbn as I am, 1 feel the effect of its 

,; It is weR known by many 

nevi|| looked upon the hum- 
wlm' now bears it. There 
t pride of the 

^^st^d richest heiress 
pf dits nwnor of the ginod 

Sj w|t)^ hiV folly Isd roe to visit 
‘ peevoVs men appre- 

litbb^a and myselfthat 
ionjw^niykhw 

wiis. m liter lineage with 


that pride which the Irish, under all the 
humiliations of their national history, 
nevel^feil to display on such occasions, 
and which, though it may provoke the 
smiles of the Englishman, who is satis¬ 
fied to date his origin from the sub¬ 
stantial yeomanry of his country, did 
not fail of imparting to a young and 
beautiful girl a character of deeper 
interest. With increasing admiration 
Lygon continued to converse with 
Rose Verdon, until summoned by Dr. 
Connall to return with him to the 
main land. To his infinite pleasure 
he found that she was to accompany 
him thither, having brought with her 
a letter of recommendation from the 
priest of her father’s parish. 

And thus was the young and well¬ 
born English Protestant lieutenant of 
dragoons domesticated in the house of 
a Roman Catholic priest, in the wilds 
of Donegal, as the companion and 
gallant of the lowly Milesian maid. 
In her society he passed two days, 
which sufficed to win him that simple 
and tender heart, and to affect his own 
with a passion, if not so pure, at least 
not less ardent. It was to no purpose 
that the severe Shibbald warned her 
young mistress gainst the heretic 
young soldier—to no purpose that 
she declared a soldier and a deceiver 
were the same — and that the betrayal 
and the battle were alike natural to 
them. Rose tunied a deaf ear to all 
such warnings. Her woman’s vanity 
was flattered hy the superior rank of 
her lover; her Iieart was w'on by his 
gallantries and devotion; her doubts 
were dispelled by his protestations; 
and she abandoned herself with all the 
romance of her disposition to the de¬ 
lightful novelty of being beloved by 
him. But the period of separation 
soon arrived. Rose was to remain a 
few days behind, awaiting the arrival 
of her^ brotlier, to whom she had sait 
a mesitage apprising her fiunily of the 
sudden dissolution of the station, and 
desiring him to come to conduct her 
hj^e. Lygon was obliged to resume his 
^fpmand at the “ General Sarsfietd 
but, ere, he ‘departed j he extoitei from 
the fond girl a promts that* she would 
meet him in secret near her &fihePs 
house on a given' day.. He l^ad some 
j,difficulty in persuading her to accede 
to such an arrangement; hut hd pleaded 
uticQhtroltahle circumstances, fmd she 
consented. 

Retomed to his duties, Lygdh’s 
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mind rominated constantly on die &ir 
Irish gid, and his extraordinary con> 
nexion with her. To marry her, he felt 
to be quite impossible: her rank was 
little above tliat of a peasant. Yet wiiat, 
he reflected, mast be the native genti¬ 
lity and nobleness of her who, bom in 
such a statioi^ displayed so many of 
the best graces of polished life! ^He 
impatiently waited the day destined 
for their meeting. It came at. length; 
and learning dial about three hours’ 
riding might bring him to Carlingford, 
he mounted his hoAe, after an early 
dinner, and proceeded to his assigna¬ 
tion. His way lay through the district 
which, has been already named, the 
Fews, known as one of the most bleak 
and desolate in the north of Ireland, 
consisting entirely of bogs and moun- 
tmns, and inhabited by none but pea¬ 
sants, many incapable of uttering a 
word of English. To this district it 
was that, when overcome by the supe¬ 
rior arms, numbers, and military skill 
of die English of the Pale, the Irish 
chieftains of those parts used,to retire, 
defying, as Camden says, in these 
natural &8tnesses, inacces.sible but to 
the step of a native, the vengeance of 
their enemies. The wildness and deso¬ 
lation of the country was not without 
its impression on the mind of our 
English traveller, carrying his thoughts 
back to the times when the ancestors 
of the subjugated boors by whose 
cabins he passed, defied the might and 
the power of England, and exulted in 
their wild and barren independence. 

After proceeding directly forward 
for about seven miles, passing over a 
ridge of Slieve-Guillen, he crossed the 
great north road connecting Dublin 


monarch, Slieve-Donard, rearing in 
the midst his diadem of clouds, in a 
sequestered nook below appealed the 
romantic village of Rosstrevor, with its, 
beautiful woods stretching along the 
shore, from half-way up the mountains 
even to the waves’ edge; while far to 
the north expanded the broad lowlands 
of Down, presenting a succession of 
rich and fertile enclosures, now laden 
with the glories of an abundant harvest, 
and terminated on the verge of the 
horizon by the glistening waters of 
J-ough Neagh. It was a prosjpeCt not 
to be regarded without enthusiastic 
admiration, and taught the apprehen¬ 
sive young stranger, how it was that 
the natives of this land worshipped her 
beauties with such ecstatic devotion. 

With a mind powerfully wrought 
upon by the view of this romantic 
scenery, Lygon proceeded on his route, 
descending the mountain on whose 
summit he had paused, and at its base 
taking the road to the right, which 
earned him to the ancient sea-port of 
Carliqgford, standing in a recess of 
the bay, to which it has lent a name. 
Seawards. Without this recess lies 
(once the rich allotment of Marshal 
Bafmall) a promontory of considerable 
extent, comprising some land of the 
finest quality, but removed by its 
position from communication with the 
principal towns of the country, and 
inhabited by a people whose manners 
and habits partake no little of the cha¬ 
racter of the rude element which en¬ 
virons their abode. 

Among these, one of the most 
considerable of the subordinate pro-' 
prietors, enjoying beneftcial leasei^ 
was Owen Verdon, the father of the 


and Belfast, and struck into a less open 
way which leads by the micient pass 
of Fatham to the ferry and castle 
of Narrow-Water. By this by-way 
he proceeded two miles, gradually 
ascending, amid the most stenle "rocks, 
to the summit of the mountain which 
oraihahgs the ferry. Up to this point 
could m more dreary or 
the objects around; lilt 
Kfep onward opened to Ms 


iti^jiMiely hnneath him, at a depth 
the 

the . oppo^^ siidh of the 
’ ahout fenr Miles, 


fair girl, to meet whom Lygon soi^ht 
this remote and wild district. TOe 
trysting-place was a ruined turret, 
situate close to the sea-shoro, gbouta 
quarter of a mile from her fethm^s 
house. Lygon reached it without any 
difficulty, and found Rose awakiMf 
his arrival. An hour quickly ftewtl^ 
in a conversiitima> upon her port distht- 
guished by a qtrickness of obffrirvatio% 
a vivacity of expreteimi, and a spirit 
of gaiety, mingled, ’ like her ooi^i^ 


young li 
round, hi 


lover, 


dfe Mshh^uU'fbr her 
In fhAt cMtraeter he 


Iky' whiM("''he< unw 

not to hdl 

to'.fhe 
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nature. Herself perfectly artless and 
innocent, she dreamt not of guile in 
him; she gave to him her innocent 
affections i^th an alacrity which had 
no need to reject, for it had no thought 
of doubt or suspicion. 

From the period of their first meet¬ 
ing a montn elapsed, during which 
Lygon stole over tne mountains almost 
every alternate day to enjoy the society 
of bis rustic mistress. Having once 
understood that it was his wish their 
meetings should remain secret, she 
urged him on that po^int no further; 
for her it was enough that he alleged 
there were good reasons why they 
should be so. To pry into those 
reasons would have been to imply 
mistrust of one who was the object of 
her entire confidence and devotion— 
who was to her all and every thing, 
the sole stay, crown, and dependence 
of her life. To Lygon’s good and 
generous heart, this complete and 
entire abandonment carried its own 
security. In Rose's attachment he 
beheld a loftiness, a romance, whijh, 
tender and passionate as it was, repelled 
all thought of criminality. He could 
as soon have offered an improper 
freedom to the daughter of princes. 

In this manner they had met, in the 
most perfect apparent security, many 
tiroes during the brief period of their 
acquaintance, when at length, as they 
were about to separate one evening, 
they were surprised by the appearance 
of a man, who advanced from an inner 
ajiartment of the old tower, which 
Lygon bad .seen a moment before 
quite vacant, and with which there 
was no other external communication 
than through the outer chamber, where 
Rose and himself stood. He had not, 
however, time to think by what means 
the intruder had gained admittance, 
Bose exclaiming, the moment she 
beheld him, ** My brother Calwaugh 1" 
and instantly iawting in her lover’s 
anna. In such a state a woman has 
claims paramount in a brave man’s 
heart to. all oonsidmattpns of personal 
; and although the peril of his si- 
tuittion dashed acroiss Lygon’s thoughts, 
fl% ^rt to recall hib mistress to herself 
entire possession of his 
tteiindr vlfhed briimier, interposing in 
a tpahner iim than violent, 

hitni « Leave diat sUly girl 
to hershlf; and, ati you value 
answer me .teuly 
^ ywi., -JJay* 


no trifling—give her to me.” And 
with those woras he took into his arms 
the fainting form of Rose, mid placed 
her outside the old portal, supported 
against it in such a manner as to afford 
her the benefit of a current of air. In 
effecting this object, he suffered Lygon 
to assist him ; but as sOop as it was 
accoTflplished he strode back into the 
ruined chamber. Lygon remained 
by Rose’s side ; but seeing her colour 
come, he obeyed the loud summons 
which, when his absence was perceived, 
issued from the tower. The summoner 
stood in tlie action of one doubtful 
whether it might not be necessary to 
pursue his victim; on Lygon’s entrance, 
however, be uttered some indistinct 
expression of satisfaction, and seated 
himself on a rude bench, which con¬ 
stituted the sole furniture of the apart¬ 
ment. 

For some minutes there was a deep 
silence, during which Lygon remained 
standing, his eyes fixed on this un¬ 
welcome stranger. Calwaugh Verdon 
was a mjin of colossal stature and 
proportions, firmly knit, and fair 
to an uncommon degree, the tints 
on his cheek rivalling the utmost 
brilliancy of a woman’s complexion. 
His fair hair curled in extreme profu¬ 
sion and disorder about a head finely 
formed; and his habiliments, though 
greatly neglected and much woni, 
were those of genteel life. His right 
hand rested upon a cutlass, while with 
the other he shaded his brow, until he 
broke silence, and fully confronting 
Lygon, addressed him in a voice of 
extraordinary depth and richness, the 
tones of which, it may well be sup¬ 
posed, produced on his auditor their 
full effect. 

“ Youngster,” he began, “ I have for 
some time been acquainted with the 
existence of a commerce between you 
and that romantic girl. Answer me, 
as you hope to see heaven, on what 
tenns stand you twain npw ?” 

** As I hope to see heaven,” said 
Lygon, ** noming beyond genewil de- 
cli|[ations of mutual attachment have 
passed betwixt us.” 

" Ate you prepared to marry 
her?” 

Lygon hesitated to reply: the 
question was repeated in precisely the 
same tone in whidh it haa been before 
conveyed. , 

"1 am a soldier aiwJ a gentleman,” 
he atisw««d at length, “ and can ad* 
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out no tiuch question under menace. 
You express yourself like one who 
knows genteel breeding, wd must 

I 

“ That you deem my sister a 
jMawnt, and ^ would condescend to 
dishonour Tut, lad, do’st think 
your purpose hid ?" interrupted Cal- 
waugh; “ I'can read your luind,” 
proceeded he, “ plainly enough. She 
has all that gives value to vrd'man— 
grace, worth, truthj tendem^, youth, 
and beauty—you feel it—you love 
her with such love as one like you 
may feelbut you are not strong 
enough in heart to rise superior to 
the pitiful thought that her father is a 
popish peasant. lie is a peasant—he 
IS a papist—I am his son, and say it. 
My presence has surprised you; well it 
may—liose, you see, has a protector 
you little wot of. But to the point: 1 
discovered your secret meetings—ray 
first thought was to take your blood ”— 
here be raised the cutlass, and struck 
the earth violently; his frame was deep¬ 
ly convulsed, and he resumed—“ but 
my hand is red with bloo’d already, 
and 1 would not slay you witliout 
cause. I watched your interviews— 
I listened to your discourse—and I 
derived an assurance from all 1 saw 
and heard, that iny sister’s honour was 
untainted; that assurance your solemn 
asseveration has confii-med; and I can 
forgive the rest. Here, however, all 
must end; for, by the immortal (jfod 
who made me, sinner as I am, if ever 
you approach her more, I take your 
life! Begone—I need not say be 
silent—you would not, I believe, cast 
a slur upon her name; but .should 
you—no, no, 1 wrong you by that 
thought.*’ 

He rose, and lifting his sister's yet 
fainting form from the ground, luuitily 
depart^, leaving Lygou confounded 
by a variety of the most conflicting 
emotions, arising out of his sudden 
' and final separation fron;; the fair girl 
of whom he was enamoured, and the 
agency by which it had 

, '(S^led.4. 

slow and melanchobr pace he 
stiepa aooss the moun- 
ft late hour readied the 
^ '(MiefM Sanfield/' where in silence 
tis^rt^nl; he ahticipated abund- 
to m on the past. 

notawait him. 
.hid''-'bee^ \for -some 
'<df'-his 



return, and on his arrival appeared to ‘ 
demand his assistance and tliat of the 
troopers on a service of importance and 
danger. The ever-active captain could 
not;/efrain from some expression ofhis 
regret at Lieutenant Logon’s late return 
to his post, alleging it might prove 
matenal to the success ofhis enterprise. 
Lygon was in no mood to bear these 
reproaches, and some sharp words 
passed' between the justice and the 
officer. 

“ Well, sir,” said Lygon at last, 
“ if time be c|jtical, let us not lose 
it in talk. You have harassed me and 
my men often enough before with your 
imaginary insurrections and plots; if 
you have now any real service for the 
king’s troops to perform, lead us to it 
— we shall be found ready to do our 
duty. But I have the honour to inform 
you, that if the present expedition lead 
to no other result than has hitherto 
attended us, I shall feel it my duty to 
report the fact to the commander-in- 
chief, and beg that his majesty’s men 
artJ cattle may be no longer worn out 
to nd purpose under your orders.” 

Captain Deevor persisted, unaffected 
by this warning. Accordingly Lygon 
turned out his men, and wimout 
entering into any further communica¬ 
tion on the object of their destination, 
demanded the route. “ The high road 
to Dundalk,” replied Captain Deevor; 
and so saying himself led the way, 
followed in silence by Lygon and the 
troopers. 

After pursuing this road at a smart 
trot for about six miles, Capt. Deevor 
desired the party might halt; and 
stopping at a small public-house by 
the road-side, inquired for a man, 
who immediately obeyed the call, and 
forthwith mounted a small horse which 
stood ready provided for him. '^e 
party then proceeded onwards about 
a quarter of a mile, when, upon an 
intimation given by the new-comar to 
the m^stmte, they s^ck into a ,bym 
road on the left, and soon fintBng a 
broader vmy, ipoeedi^ forward at a 
brisk pace.) > ’ f 

During this progress no conveisatton 
t<»k place between X^gon and' jdie nta- 
gistrate,d)e ftmner being too oic«- 
cupied with hie-<$ewn needitadoiift.’to 
troubtehimadfahtmt the eoterpritKm of 
the other, whid^ when he gave a 
passBig thought* hbt did hot doubt 
would p*ove as vlskmuiy as the Ibnaer 
hadeyer'doine- 
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gistrate led them by Fauj^hart, the field 
wh^ere terminated the life and short- 
liv^ sovereignty of Edward Bruce, and 
that t^ had left the valley of Ravens- 
dale to the north. Presently he fel|;the 
sea-breeze on hia cheek, and discovered 
on bis right hand the huge rid^s of 
Cariiogford mountain dimly visible 
through the darkness of the night. 

At length Captain Deevor stopped; 
and after a moment’s parley with the 
man who had joined the party near 
Dundalk, and who appeared to act as 
his guide,addressed I^gon,acquainting 
him that the object was to effect the 
seizure of a still, established near the 
sea-sliore, in a situation which had 
long eluded discovery; the people in 
the maritime parts being supposed to 
come at their atfua vita by smuggling, 
rather than illicit distillation. We 
have reason to apprehend a vigorous 
resistance,” added the captain, “ the 
owner of this still being a farmer of 
the first opulence in these parts; but 
tlie capture will be well worth making, 
as we shall be entitled to the whh$ky, 
as well as to the fine attaching upon 
the townland in which the caption is 
made—the gauger and myself are to 
share it.” 

“ Very well,’’ said Lygon, I am 
ready to do my duty against all re¬ 
sistance. Proceed 1” 

As be spoke, the moon broke forth 
from amid tlie clouds, by which she 
had, up to that period of the evening, 
been environed; and Lygon, surveying 
the aspect of the country around, and 
remembering the route by which he 
had arrived at his present position, 
was struck with the impression that he 
had been led around, instead of across 
the mountain, to the very spot where, 
at an earlier hour, a scene of so much 
interest to him had taken place. Vague 
apprehensions of a fearful nature im- 
mwiately took possession of his mind; 
but his uncertainty was of no long 
duratiim. The gauger led the party 
directly to the ruined turret, so well 
loiowu. to Irygtm. ^orror-struck, the 
young officer mecluinically gave his 
tnen the order to halt and dismount, as 
prohipted by tbe< magistrate, and stood 
to tittbide tW' issue. Captain Deevor 
u'Ued the gaug^ entered the turret to- 
: gicildieic# in, a moment mterned to 
;, as^qnee that the stUl tres in Ml ope- 
itl^ had s^i^ued the 
' ntesms' of a. .secret .avenue, 

. .thetes^yes i md ■■ that" -they 


now desired tire' assistance of the 
soldiers. 

“ How are we to proceed ?” de¬ 
manded Lygon. 

“ The passage is a narrow one,” 
said the magistrate, “ and the troopers 
must descend one by One.” 

“ That cannot be,” answered their 
officer; I cannot expose the lives of 
my men in that way. The first who 
descends would be infallibly killed, 
and perhaps several besides him in 
succession. No—I will so surround 
tire place that none of the people below 
can escape; and I will take on myself 
the duty of summoning the workers of 
the still to surrender, approaching them 
as near as may be necessary, through 
the avenue you speak of.” 

“ That will never do,” exclaimed 
both the magistrate and gauger in a 
breath; “ they would spill all the 
liquor on the first noise, and we should 
get nothing but the worm and still.” 

“And what then?” said Lygon— 
“ think you I value the blood of my 
men no more than so much pot-ale?’’ 

It waS to no purpose Captain Dee¬ 
vor and his colleague remonstrated, nor 
that tlie former remarked, with a sneer, 
the small affection Lygon shewed for 
the interests of the king’s revenue. 
Unmoved by this taunt, to which his 
reluctance to come on the expedition 
had laid him open, although with an 
aching heart, Lygon remained firm. 
Deevor and the gauger, therefore, went 
apart, and engaged in an eager debate, 
of which no more reached the ear of 
Lygon, as he stood in melancholy ex¬ 
pectation of the event, than the issue 
of the conference—“ Tlien, if I go 
down first, you agree to let me have 
three-fourths of the singlings and half 
the pot-ale.” These words, spoken 
by the gauger, indicated the victory 
which the wretch’s avarice had achieved 
over his fears. 

“ I will myself descend first,” said 
he; “ you will not refuse to follow me, 
Lieutenant Lygon ? ’’ 

“I think,” was the answer, there 
is no adequate advantage in tlie course 
you it is a wanton waste 

of human life—^i^humane towards the 
mistaken men engined in this unlaw¬ 
ful trade, and a. desperate hazard on 
our own part; hut if you .do descend, 
I will follow you at all risks.” ' * 

The preliminary dispositions were 
sooQ .ifiade; and the fptuger, bearing a 
corded pistol;, entei-ed the inner 
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beii of the tarret, where, with Deevor’e 
assistance, be removed a ia^ flag in 
the floor. A stream of light imme¬ 
diately issued from the aperture, and 
the seething of the. still was distinctly 
audible. The exciseman paused on 
the brink, until piqued by Lygon with 
the remark, that it was not yet too late 
to change their plan of operations 
1 will venture,” said he in reply, 
and with those words let himself down. 
Lygon promptly followed; bdt ere he 
reached the bottom, the report of fire¬ 
arms was heard, and a single groan 

r ke the fate of the revenue officer. 

instant after, Lygon slipped his 
hold, and fell heavily on the ground. 
Stunned by the fall, he saw no more 
than the rapid descent of the troop¬ 
ers, who, deeply attached to him, and 
not wholly without sympathy in the 
gauger's anxiety for the preservation of 
the liquor, boldly pressed through the 
narrow passage to the under-ground 
apartment, in which tlie still was work¬ 
ing. Of all that followed Lygon knew 
nothing, until, on recovering his senses, 
he found himself in a latge apartment 
furnished with a bed, on which he lay. 
He found himself in some, but not 
much, pain, having only suffered a 
slight contusion in his ffiil. Casting 
his eyes round the apartment, the 
first object which met his view, con¬ 
firming his worst apprehensions, was 
Calwaugh Verdon, who sat on the 
floor, his back against the wall, his 
legs heavily ironed, and his head rest¬ 
ing on ills breast. In this posture his 
fiice was hidden, but his form seemed 
convulsed with pain, and it became 
immediately app^nt to Lygon’s ob¬ 
servation that both bis arms were 
broken. A trooper sat in a chair be¬ 
side him, with his sabre drawn. Lygon 
Itad scarcely completed this survey, 
when the door opened, and 
Verdon entered. Iler beautiful hair 
streamed down her back, and her 
whole appearance was that of^ extreme 
dist»der. With one band she wiped 
dieiftafinni fifom her eye^ and ip die 
^ bowl, with which she 
' her brother, apparently fin; 
^,, ®f giving,,bim Hs ccmtents; 
interposed —. 

Ji” ! i^inst my orders, young 
wmsw jchfLcapthaye nothing without 

said s]t% dropiof 
'.jrapilHeh'hie:' liwched 





Her piteous accents touched the 
sentinel’s heart, and, turning away 
with a shrug, he suflered her to kneel 
down and present the bowl to the lips 
of die wounded man. But Calwaugh 
heeded her not. Shp^hrew one arm 
around his neck, and looking wistftilly 
in his face,—“ Calwaugh,” said she, 
“ drink—ffie whey has been made by 
me.” 

Her brother endeavoured to shake 
her off; but the effort was attended by 
an involuntary motion of the wounded 
arms, which wrung all his nerves with 
agony, and he groaned heavily. 

“ O God 1 ” exclaimed llose, her 
tears bursting forth uncontrolled — ‘*I 
have hurtyou, my brother, I have hurt 
you.” 

“ Is the drink poison, Rose?” were 
his first words — ** is it poison ? if it 
be, 'tis welcome from .your bands.” 

“ From my hands?” ejaculated she. 

“ From yours,” said he, bitterly; 
“ 'tis the last office you can render the 
brother whom your paramour has be¬ 
trayed.” 

O'think not, say not so! — he did 
not, he could not,” cried she, her tears 
flowing more profusely even than be¬ 
fore. 

“ Did he not betray me ? was he 
not the second man that descended? 
None else could know the passage. I 
would he had come first, as a soldier 
ought, and met the gauger’s fiite I Go, 
girl! aipl as you have brought death 
and ruiif on your father, brother, kins¬ 
men, all for him—go and tend him 
where he lies yonder on your brother’s 
bed, while 1 groan here on the cold 
bare floor.” 

Stung to the soul by the injurious 
suspicions thus expressed of him, 
Lygon raised himself, with as much 
alacrity as he could exert, from the 
bed wliereon he lay, and desiring the 
trooper who acted as sentinel to widn 
draw, presented himself befine thn 
eyes of Calwaugh and the wretched' 
girl, as; overcome by the horrors oi 
her situation, shg hty beside her bre« 
tber more dead than alive* - , 

** You wrong me,” said ha j 
came here constrained by my duly as 
a soldier, upon dm eamtuons of Cap- 
tain Deevor, <aQd,;ap^p me, Hohvm t 
knew not UH reached the tovtier dp 
what - iv 

Calwaugh/V^eFdou smiled ede«hfi»% 
amid hie, agpny. %a oppose- 

tune that of'/Deevofr,” 
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he, " wad a gallant duty for a British 
officer to take eta him, that of creeping 
on men unawares like a thief>taker I’' 
Lygon reWrated, with the most 
solemn adjurations, the assertion of 
bis innocence j hiM with no other effect 
than that of rousing the indignation of 
his prisoner, which at last broke forth 
in the most unmeasured invective. 

“ Liar—base, cowardly, ungrateful 
liar! what, heard you never the bel¬ 
lowing of the still, as I entered by the 
secret passage to hearken your dis¬ 
course widi my sister? Sweet was the 
music, I doubt not, to your ear, while 
it drowned your amorous vows, and 
he who made it offered no interrup¬ 
tion to your schemes. He will not 
annoy you long—'twill be a happy 
riddance when the hangman does ms 
office by me. Tut I you arc a shame¬ 
faced villain thusilo disown your work; 
—but you need not dissemble—even 
this weak girl cannot be fond enough 
furdier to hearken your felse tongue.” 

‘*And do you then,” said Lygon, 
addressing Rose, “ do you believ# I 
brought the soldiers on your bro’lher? 
Speak, dearest Rose!—say you dis¬ 
avow his suspicions.” 

*‘Ay,” broke out Calwaugh, “say 
you will believe him still—say you 
will trust him till he has dishonoured 
you, as he has betrayed me — speak 
him so, fool; and shew yourself the 
same confiding'idupe so many of your 
se* have proved.” ' 

After thus venting his reproaches 
upon the supposed author of his mis¬ 
fortune, Calwaugh became more calm; 
and after a pause, resuming the severe 
but composed manner of his drst 
address- to Lygon in the tower;— 
Yoiiiog Englishman,” said he, “ call 
back your trooper, and leave me to his 
keeping. 1 have used the fhiits of the 
earm my own purposes, as God 
gave me ikul and cunning, widiout 
leave or tribute to the kin^s taxman. 
’Twu u foul deed) and 1 must bear 
tlfe penaky. I ata the rictim of the 
law<i^yoti are its jtainister. We are 
nothing to each other, and you only 
ihy si^t. For this girl, felon 
tbeti^' l he; I have a hro&era right 
oyer yet ; arid % that right I 

taken and 

aS) |n obedient to Caiwaugh’s eom- 
nikiiK^f ^tfete^ a dightty eitd dn»- 
1^ alfentadve hut 
ineiiri wedieoce, Ife aMenapted to 


disengage himself and withdraw, he 
was suddenly detained in Rose’s grasp, 
while the fece of the hitherto speechless 
and motionless maid was turned up¬ 
ward, kindling with some new and 
lively emotion. Embracing his knees, 
she conjured him, as he loved her, 
and abhorred the suspicions to which 
the share he had in the proceeding 
exposed him, to have mercy on her 
brother. , 

“ If you regret hfs capture, you can 
free him—you can,” she cried, “ you 
can, if you will, supply him the oppor¬ 
tunity of escape. The means are easy. 
That casement opens into the little 
wood—Calwaugh can crawl through 
it widi my help. You need only, 
dearest Lygon, for a moment to delay 
sending in the guard, and ray brother 
may yet live to join me in loving and 
in blessing you I” 

It was hard to sustain this appeal; 
but his duty and his honour prevailed 
over his passion, and Lygon was firm. 
“ My life, my lovel” answered he, 
“ you know not what you ask. I 
would give my life to let your brother 
free—but I dare not—I cannot if I 
would; Deevor already suspects my 
zeal — I should be ruined, disho¬ 
noured—it may not be.” 

In vain she redoubled her roost 
passionate entreaties. At length, satis¬ 
fied that there remained no hope of 
prevailing, she broke from Lygon with 
the exclamation, “ Then with you, 
my brother, shall my portion be!” 
and clasped the suffering Calwaugh in 
her arms. 

# * « « * 

At the ensuing assizes for the county 
of Louth, Calwaugh Verdon was, with 
several others of inferior condition, 
arraigned for the murder of the re¬ 
venue officer, and several troopers by 
name, belonging to his majesty's —^tn 
regiment of dragoons, while in the 
execution of their duty, assisting in 
the seizure of an illicit still in the 
barony of Cooley. 

The fimt witness called was Lieute¬ 
nant Lygon, who proved under what 
circumstances the party were ted 
Captain Deevor himself to efihet the 
seizure. The prisoners were convicted, 
and sentenced to die. 

During his itnprisopment, and at 
his trial, Calwau^ Verdon was con- 
Btahtly attended by a fair young 
girl, said' to ■ be his. sister, whose, 
appearimee excited the deepii^ com-'' 
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miseration in all who beheld her. 
At die particular intercession, as was 
understood, of the young officer who 
apprehended the criminals, she ob> 
tamed permission to pass the night 
previous to the day fixed for their 
execution in her brother’s cell. This 
mistaken indulgence deprived justice 
of its dues. On entering the duhgeon 
in the morning, the bodies of both 
brother and sister were discovered per¬ 
fectly cold and lifeless by the turnkey, 
and it was soon ascertained that during 
the night they had taken poison, which 
the unhappy girl bad by some means 
contrived to secret about her person. 

Lieutenant Lygon left the regiment 
immediately, and soon after disposed 
of his commission. 


[September, 

Of Calwaugh Verdon’s pre^ous 
histbry, little has ever transpired. By 
the people around his father’s dwelling 
he was looked up to with uncommon 
respect, as a person of great endow¬ 
ments and talents, ||Mhy of a better 
fate. In his early youth he had passed 
into Scotland, and for some time 
attended the medical schools at Edin¬ 
burgh, but returned home unexpect¬ 
edly, and lived in the strictest privacy. 
It was by many believed that he had 
been so unhappy as to have been 
engaged there in some fatal quarrel, 
which rendered his retirement from the 
world a matter of necessity; but his 
secret died with him. 


it 


POLAND." 

No. I. 

THE PIASTS AND JAOKLLOS. 


Poland is the last remnant of the 
true kingdoms of antiquity, and its 
history teaches the hackneyed lesson, 
which some bigots of the present day 
are too .slow to perceive, that poli¬ 
tical institutions must keep pace with 
the innovating wisdom of progressive 
eras; and that if the battle be waged 
between Sarmatic barbarism and Euro¬ 
pean civilisation, the conflict will be 
terminated in the former being forced 
to grace the diariot-wheels of its more 
youthful antagonist. Its history, how¬ 
ever, at the same time, inculcates 
another lesson, which, if it were more 
generally understood (as would to God 
it were!) would be a panacea for those 
evils which the extravagant folly, so 
qpegiotisly dharacteristic of all propa- 
g^indists of radicalism and reform, are 
ifoout to engender in onr ovm country 
innovations too sadden or too 
aetiii#>|<d are destruptive of. alli dvii 
-Subversive of society)* even 
^fii|^1'^|'fbundatibn'*be 'bt^ied upon 


a rock of adamant. These truths will 
be sufficiently exposdi in considering 
the history of this country. 

Scarcely have the fortunes of any 
nation, not even Greece or Rome, or 
tho.se of South America, that were so 
cruelly devastated by 4he freebooters 
and ai^icious hell-hounds of old Cas¬ 
tile, b^ the subject for more general 
and heartfelt sympathy than have the 
vicissitudes and miseries of the Poles. 
Tl)is has not altogether proceeded from 
the merits or high deserts of that 
people. There is more that is repre¬ 
hensible than praiseworthy in meir 
national character. Amid all the ad¬ 
vancements of European intelligence, 
they were stubbornly iiredaiibable ifirotn 
the vices of their ancient ai^ barbaWc 
condition; they were remorsel^ty 
cruel in batde, and bigofodly blii^ to 
tfie examples ofeivi! histoi^, althoii^ 
they ^y ^secuM Classical stud^ 
and boasted of thejr in 

fo«^ and native 
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were, as a nation, deaf to ti>e voice of 
moral instruction, and belied the appli¬ 
cation of that rule which prescril)e8 the 
cultivation oHetters as the sure amelio¬ 
rator of bruta l jm anners and savage 
life. They speeQHy became adherents 
of the reformation, and general tolerants 
of religion, giving an asylum to the 
Unitarians, and Anabaptists, and Jews, 
when these were proscribed by other 
states; but then, as these other 
states advanced in knowledge luid 
universal charity, by the force of a 
perverse nature the Poles relapsed into 
their first condition of blind exclusion. 
The meanest passions swayed the ac¬ 
tions of the nobles; and their pride, 
jealousy, spirit of revenge, and love of 
power, kept them in constant hostility 
to each other, and in unceasing plots 
and conspiracies^ against the throne. 
Equality of order and rank was the 
bane of their government, and the cause 
of their national degradation and ruin. 
The privileges handed down by their 
forefiitheTs were hoarded by them wiith 
as much veneration as the Remans 
paid to their tutelar lares; but the 
exercise of these very privileges afforded 
an unlimited space for the working of 
those very vices which we have just 
mentioned as characteristic of the higher 
orders of Poles ; and although they 
placed the nation far above tlie hire¬ 
ling and slavj?s of absolutism, never- 
tlieless they allowed it to set^ at de¬ 
fiance every religious obligatioidS^ every 
civil restraint, every municipal regula¬ 
tion, every moral law, forcing it, by a 
simple operation, to take delight in 
anarchy, confusion,, and bloodshed. 

Still, with all their national and pe¬ 
culiar vices, the Poles are the objects 
of. the general sympathy of western 
Europe, and the eitemies of despotism 
all over the globe. First, because of the 
excitement of European curiosity, on 
apppapt of the particular customs and 
of the oq.ly remnant of the Sar- 
pmpci rape in the assembly of the civili- 
i^ aatit^ of theV^est. Next, because 
ap^'^plendid coaquests, 
%h J^d e^trs^ijnpty of 
magn^im^^ for which 
and for many ages, had 
Tenanted themsely^t^o^ Po- 

' tltingNy, aind dohehutq as 
'pf F^hhnfoi^and 
' foofo "the.' to 'fhe'Eux*. 

' in' the titi^ 

tif John C^imir, prmously to foe un>. 


fortunate war with Sweden (that is, in 
1655), amounted to fifteen millions of 
souls. Its constant struggles during 
twenty years, with the Swedes, Musco¬ 
vites, and Cossacks, the Transylva¬ 
nians, Tatars, and Turks, cost the lives 
of three millions of men. For the 
achievement of military renown it had 
many and ample opportunities. With 
Hungary and Venice it formed the 
safeguai^ of western Europe against 
the captors of (Constantinople, the 
tyrants of the Leyant, the islands of 
the Adriatic Sea, and the barbarians 
of Muscovy newly emancipated from 
the Tatarian yoke. Puffendorf has 
aptly styled Poland as the “ Propug- 
naculum orbis Christiani.” Its armies 
twice carried the old capital of Rus¬ 
sia by assault; and the confiagration 
of Moscow by Bonaparte was but an 
imitation of the merciless devastation 
of the aiftient Poles. Tlie disasters of 
the day of Kobilta endeared the peo¬ 
ple to the Christian world; while the 
fallen hero of that battle, Zolkiewski, 
has been embalmed as a true hero in 
the memory of the valiant of every 
nation. The victo ]7 of Kotzim did 
more for the salvation of Europe than 
all the treasures and prowess expended 
in tlie five crusades taken together, and 
can only own as a parallel the splendid 
triumph of Charles Martel over foe 
Moors of Spain on the plains of Poitou ; 
while the repulses and final defeat of 
Bogdan saved Europe from the devas¬ 
tations of enemies more fierce and 
brutal than even the Turks, in their 
drunken fulness of faith, would have 
proved. In fact, the Polish history ta 
one tissue of daring, irregular, extra¬ 
vagant, marvellous adventure and ro¬ 
mance. Tliis could not have b^n its 
state, if the country had possessed ^ 
blessings of settled policy and good 
government; but was naturally foe 
characteristic of a half-civilised, nation, 
every noble and fireeman of which was 
a petty sovereign, exercising the powers, 
01 pe^ and war, and life and death, 
dty^Uhg in a secluded pert of £un^, 
and thns cot off from alnto^t al] reW 
tions of peace and finmitdship with 
more civilised, p<^ons of foe world, 
while they were .'^constaatly embroil^ 
and compelled to enter mto 
with people yet more 
foetnselves. 

The third ground breytojdefoy for 
this people, and one foiR vnR wefoto 
as long as civilisation exists, ana gtfo^ 




feelings fiold any empire over the heart 
of laan, in spite of variety of religious 
creed, difference of national bias, and 
diversity of political feith, is the three 
abominable partitions of which they 
were made the victims, contrary to 
every law human and divine, and the 
last glorious and energetic struggles 
which they made to save their hearths 
from pollution, and tliemselves and 
their children fiom bondage. 

Possessing peculiar advantages for 
jirbduce and comiperce, Poland has 
thrown away many chances «f being a 
great nation for trafSc and riches ac¬ 
quired by industry^ and consequently 
ror political predominance. It con¬ 
tains many and noble rivers, affording 
every facility of communication with 
the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and the 
Black Sea. It has mines of iron, and 
zinc, and coals, and copper, and lead; 
it abounds in com and cattll, and in 
its southern portions might cultivate 
vineyards to great advantage; besides 
yielding plentiful supplies of honey, 
wax, timlmr, wool, hides, afld tallow. 
Under an active government and pa¬ 
triotic institutions, it might have played 
the part of Venice as she was before her 
armies were corrupted, her government 
enfeebled, and her commerce destroyed. 
Poland might have been an entrepot 
between Asia Minor, Persia, and Russia, 
and the western countries of Europe, 
and might have further supplied the 
raportunities now afforded by the 
Rhine and the Elbe for communica¬ 
tions between the countries bordering 
on the sides of the Baltic and the 
shores of die Meditenanean. 

That it lost every oppottonity for 
sdif-aggrandisement was the feult of its 
govemmrat. ^o attempt was made to 
eradicate the abuses of which the. coun¬ 
try was the victan, until with the pro- 
cere of years they acquired the invete¬ 
racy of. old diseases, and then the 
uoddlfril politicians of Poland endea¬ 
voured to remove them in a single 
▼wsfeid. Ittreafiimousthateap^^b^ 
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leart Venice fell a victim to the diplomacy 
ious of Austria and the French ^public, 
and and thus Napoleon ascended the im- 
hree perial throne of Charlemamc, “. A 

they single glance,’^ say ^fi ^vanay, 

r to the whole course or^M^nals of 
the land will suffice to shev^iat, diffisrent 
;gles from every othiar renowned people of 
rths modern times, this valiant nation, al¬ 
and ways at war and never victorious, has 
continued since its first existence to fell 
for lower as it grew older. Another thing 
has Worthy of notice in its history is, that 
g a the royal authority has been more and 
ac- more enfeebled while the state wa.s 
jtly diminished by foreign invasion. While 
on- every where else, liberty, riches, power, 
ing glory, are blessinp which, with mu- 
dth tual assistance, advance in equal pro- 
the gression^ there, on the contrary, tlie 
md state has precipitated its own fall, it 
id; has rushed headlong to its own destme- 
ia lion as rapidly as personal liberty ex- 
ute tended its empire within.” Tliese ap- 
des parent paradoxes are very easily ex- 
ey, plained. The barbarian race whence 
jw. the i*oles sprung were never conquered, 
pa- nor were they ever conquerors, as the 
^ed Normans in France, the Danes and 
her Saxons in England, or the Moors in 
cait Spmn. Thus they always stood alone, 
ed. It is with man as with animals; the 

p^t second, to be rendered truly service- 

sia, able, must be crossed in blo^;—the 

pe, first, in manners and political institu- 

the tions. .By this rule, the Poles, never 

the having%ul their institutions engrafted 
ca- by any forei^ policy, advanced little 
mg in civilisation or good government, and 
the never laid aside the marks and vices of 
their primitive character. They 
far moreover, a representative government, 
its 1^ as Montesquieu says, representative 
to governments were first found in Ae 
m- woods, of what use woidd they Ito, 

to- were diey no better tban that of. the 

ite- ; Polesi 

the Their victoria, althou^ numberless 
ea- «md sij^jwere useless j for they never 
gle gained an apoe^ion of territow, end 
nee often rejmeed on ooncludum a glorious 
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motive were a king, however 

warlike, was treated with caprice, while 
a pusillanimous or indolent ruler met 
with nothing but contumely and insult. 
To screen hix ni j ^ he was compelled to 
appeal to s<^'iwwerful noble for pro¬ 
tection; thefeoble then became virtu¬ 
ally monarch, and this exciting the 
spleen and envy and malice of his 
fellow>nobles, a civil war and bloody 
anarchy were the immediate conse¬ 
quences. If the question be asked, 
whence all these multitudinous evils 
resulted ? the answer is made in few 
words — FROM THE DEMOCRATIC 
EQUALITY OF THE PEOPLE. Neither 
titles nor yet the most extensive pos¬ 
sessions gave the slightest personal 
advantages: the gentleman with his 
three acres of land was as effectively 
the sovereign of his country as its most 
ancient princes and richest nobles, and 
infinitely more so tlian the nondescript 
individual seated on the throne and 
loaded with the gaudy trappings of 
royalty. As in A^ens, so in Poltmd, 
there was a perfect equ^ity of persons, 
and both fell the victims to the passions 
of their own children. Polish equality, 
however, was the heir-loom which had 
descended to them from their Scythian 
ancestors, and from it naturally sprung 
the elective form of government. This 
mode of making kings, under every 
circumstance, is the most vicious and 
the most bloody; and if pra^cal re¬ 
sults be necessary to be ndduied, the 
annals of Poland will yield a multitude 
of most woful cases in point. Wher¬ 
ever the mode prevails, there will be 
seen hostile factions arrayed against 
each oUier, and instigated to mutual 
excesses, with all the ferocity of exas¬ 
perated savages, as in the case of the 
Merovingians of Fiance, or the sons of . 
Schah J^an and of Aurungsebe ip, 
the annals , of the Mogul empire 4-< 
or the^ wdl becmne venal slaves 
and bWings, lost to all sense of 
independenoe and shame, as during 
the 'httor times the Venetian re- 
{mhlie. < 

Poland pdifsessed two blesses, sepa- 
iMSd Iqraor eternal hairier fhom each 
nthn^t ^ one whsjdfStineid for menml 
' I’ind^iiaidence, 

and ‘ w^ no 

in rite ^soiriail Older, 
iecij;noeal rights ai^ 
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balanced dutiesywbich, under the name 
of feudal government, had prevaiM 
throughout the extent of western Eu¬ 
rope, and operated equally on the 
mass of society. 

“ Feudality, that iron law, under tlie 
influence of which the north became 
allied to the south, and races were inter, 
mingled—which equally prevailed with 
the vanquished, who were, nevertheless, 
strong in their civilisation, tlieir laws, 
their religion, as with tlie victors, 
strong in their jnstitntions and con¬ 
quests—^wliich brought tlie nobility 
into contention with the priesthood, the 
people with the kingly authority, tlius 
converting tliem into rival powers, jea¬ 
lous influences which were the sources 
of equality, made legitimate by combat, 
and of liberty rendered efficacious by 
their successive victories, or tlieir neu¬ 
tralising effects;—feudality, which, by 
the ordinance of Providence, and after 
the cruel process of ages, has been tbe 
mother of blessinp without number, 
has never found place among the Poles; 
and thence comes it that Poland is no 
more. It has thence followed that this 
country has afforded the spectacle of a 
nation without people, since slaves are 
scarcely worthy of that name—of armies 
without discipline, as witliout infantry 
—of frontiers without strongholds—of 
cities without municipalities, without 
commerce, without indust|||||h—the cmec- 
taclo, in a word, of a republic where 
couutcrpoisos existed every where, and 
power nowhere. . - - - - From 
all this it comes that Poland is no 
more !”* 

Liberty and Equality were the 
only boons of life acceptable to the 
Poles. The first, however, as we 
have already said, was understood 
in the Scythian acceptation of the 
term; the last according to the tin- 
philosophical and vulgar notkuis of 
the Sam Culottes and Jacobins of 
F^ce. However, these wdre the two 
principles of action; and thus it hap^ 
pen«l that, tiontraiy to the usual tenor 
of such occurrences, whatever consoli^ 
datiicu of power took place was always^ 
efihi^ in the time of feeble moriafcha. 
Able pri|wes wtim early cat oSMb their 
endeavomu'to dcteud the efficaiiy'of 
wholesome laws over fireemCmkhd to 
soften the riigourfltef slayeiy. Boyaltyi, 
which Cvery where else wak daily «a- 
riidbed on foe spoils of b^tsame 

more and more enfoebted in Fpland by 
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the process of years; for every effort at 
aggrandisement failed in the presence 
of an independent and fierce multitude 
of freemen, who, forgetting all private 
animosities on every attempt at mo¬ 
narchical aggression, leagued togcthcrto 
^hold theirown influence and liberties. 
These nobles in their wakeful jea’ousy 
rejected, in haughty scorn, all distinc¬ 
tions of birth, of family, and of parti¬ 
cular privileges — all foreign honours 
and titles — and gloried in a Spartan 
equality of moral worth. Thus the 
crown was constantly struggling against 
an arrayed democracy of nobles, 'fhe 
Piasts, indeed, endeavoured to raise 
up a few powerful families in the 
midst of this democracy, and by the 
side of the nobles an effective bonr- 
geoisie; but these were undertakings 
difficult of accomplishment, for the 
dynasty was by no means firmly seated 
on the throne,the succession of 
the various prints was generally at¬ 
tended with commotion, conflict, and 
bloodshed. Every where else the 
crown was settled according* to rule, 
and the people were subject to capri¬ 
cious changes; but here the people 
had a fixed standard for action, and 
the crown was the subject of endless 


the |»'mlege of bearingiB^s. Fearftti 
of such a ^dy, because of their resent¬ 
ment, regarding every species of supe¬ 
rior rank a personal affinnt, ^1 
power as usarpation^j^ labour as dis¬ 
graceful, they actu^PoMStituted an 
association that waged Iwce war with 
all the acknowledge and general prin¬ 
ciples of human government.* 

Thus they were equally the victims 
of popular liberty as of tyrannical po- 
pressioii; and although they were cele- 
brated for their bravery, yet, strange to 
say, they were the only warlike race to 
whom victory never brought accession 
of territory or peace, notwithstanding 
that they severally encountered the 
Germans, Hungarians, Muscovites, and 
the Northern Pirates. They, moreover, 
severally saw Moravia and the Marches, 
Brandenburg and Pomerania, Bdhemia 
and Mecklenburg, escape from their 
yoke, without deeming it necessary to 
alter the form of government which 
was too weak for the preservation of 
sudi valuable possessions. All this 
wa.s tile result of their mad equality, 
and dearly have the people paid — 
dearly are they paying — the penalty 
of their selfishness and narrow policy. 

At length the Poles began to be 


changes. 

In otherj|p|untries aristocracies were 
early and naturally established,and here¬ 
ditary dignities were inalienable rights; 
and these were equally recognised by 
the king and the holder of the smallest 
fief. But in Poland the waiwodes, who 
superintended military as well as civil 
and judici^ matters, and were consi¬ 
dered by the Holy Empire as palatines, 
the castellans cur lieutenants ^ the wai¬ 
wodes, the starosts or ralleotois of the 
royal revenue, and infenor magislirates 
and subonlinate chieftains, so for ftbot. 
pe^tuating their chi^ges in 
mikes, were not even nominated 
monarch; and while they, consequenc^p 
exoted his suspicion andiealousy, they 
|weie .hated by the nobl^ who were 
Wblaead under their administrt^n. 

cakkoi betk* a sun^c^SriU 
to' an them. 
tJbor^bhV'Stigina- 
, trade as 

'tjlllity of a gende- 
attention 

. aerik, whik‘ 


endowed with new vision, which was 
the inestimable boon of years of suf¬ 
fering and affliction. But the boon 
came when they were incapable of en¬ 
joyment^/.Their fierce and oppressive 
equahlpwas destroyed; first, by the. 
accumutafing riches of their burghers, 
then by a new-born aristocracy! but 
these appeared at too late a season, 
llie usurpations of foreign powers had 
left no means for their support, and 
both were strangled in tneiv birtfa; 

. Since then Poland has undergone three 
.nefarious partitions; and though the 
^g^nefits which she has dwfived from the 
siirping domination of the houire of 
Itmanow be manifold, yet these 'kill 
never—can never—wipe' away the 
undying staip which the abominable 
perfidy practued towards this Unhappy 
nation ms aSxed on the scutcbimns 
of Eredenek and Maria Theresa; a^ 
theMhameless and wicked Cathttihte;! " 
Wp, trust, howevrir^ that Poland is yet 
destined to 'he yOtMesriffiad, 

’to ¥ :jpeP«iated’iM 
achihvethentl^. iti: patimee under'Kk^i 
dutaoee, hts fortitudie under adwsni^ 


♦ Mvandy, tom.p, W. 
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but it» mod^tion in prosperity, .and 
for its cultivation of the gentlie and 
refining arts of peace. -.Her deliverance, 
we also trust, will be won Jjy, her own 
arm; and if not^ay the s^e powers 
of Europe th^t^ pity on the Greeks 
and Belgiansj^nbk with a commiserating 
eye on a gallant na|ion magnanimously 
struggling for liberty, and sacrificing 
fortune, and wives, and children, and 
life itself, with a reckless extravagance, 
and a persevering and unrelenting cou¬ 
rage for its attainment! 

The Poles, as a nation, are not of an 
ancient date, although Salvandy has as¬ 
serted to the contrary.* They lay claim 
themselves to a high antiquity,; some 
of their writers affirming that the im¬ 
mediate descendants of Noah colonised 
their portion of Sarmatia. Tlie later 
historians, however, are content to pass 
over every thing prior to the reign 
of Miecislas I., in 962. There are two 
divisions in its history—the jieriod of 
hereditary, and that of elective monarchy^. 
The first comprises the dynasties of the 
Piosts and Jagellos; the second* the 
reign of the subsequent princes, some 
of whom were natives, and others fo- 
reignere. Properly siieaking, indeed, 
the Jagellos were elected ; but the 
election was always confined to the 
family; the eldest son was chosen, 
then the youngw; but if he was too 
young, then the choice fell upon the 
uncle. The laws of succession wer e no 
where well defined during tli^'P^iddle 
Ages.f ' 

The first Piast was a poor labourer, 
and elected by the interposition of two 
angels fiom heaven. The fifth of his 
descendants was Miecislas. He was 
a Pagan, but was converted to Chris¬ 
tianity on his marrie^e with the daugh¬ 
ter of tile King of iiungarv, and en¬ 
dowed seven bishoprics and two arch-i,;; 
bishoprics. Boleslas 1. was his soi^|| 
and successor, and renowned for his 
personal graces and warlike qualities. 
Uqi^ him tlie dutdiy was converted 
into a kingde^ byOtbo 111. ofGer- 
mwy, ffjhp visit^ the prince at Gnesna, 
^ insi^ro from,;'Italy to his own 
i BolesJUs hamed on wkti 


with the Bohemians and Bavarians, pe¬ 
netrated to Holstein on one side, and to 
Kiow on the other, and was considered 
as the founder of the greatness of his 
country. Miecislas II. was his son, 
and on mounting the throne (102.5) 
was sumamed the Idle. He was a 
volupSuary, and died from the effects 
of continued excesses and intemperance. 
He divided the country into palatinates, 
presided over by local judge.s, and 
founded a now bishopric. 

After him there was an interregnum; 
for the qiftien and Casimir lier young 
son had fled, and the country was tlie 
prey of anarchy. Petty sovereigns 
spning np every where, and ravaged 
eacli other’s territories with nithlcss 
ferocity. Masos, the cup-bcarer to the 
late king, seized on the country between 
tlie Vi.stula, tlie Narew, and the Bug, 
which he governed despotically, under 
the name of Masovia. district still 
preserves the appellation. Preuislas, 
of Bohemia, sacked Breslaw, Posnania, 
:ind Gnesna; and Yinoslaf, of Russia, 
invaded the country on his side, which 
he left a frightful desert. The following 
are forcible remarks by the author of 
Gardner's Hhtorj/ of Poland ; 

" However bciiutiful the gradation of 
ranks which law and eustoni have cstn- 
blislied in society, the lowest class will 
not admire it, but will assuredly endea¬ 
vour to rise higher in the scale, when¬ 
ever opportunity holds out a prospect 
of success. Hence the necessity of laws, 
backed by competent authority, to curb 
this everlasting tendency of the multi¬ 
tude : let the barrier which separates the 
mob from the more favoured orders be 
once weakened, and it will soon be 
^ thrown down to make way for the most 
’ tremendous of inundations, one that will 
sweep away the landmarks of society, 
level all that is nofile or valuable, and 
nothing but' i ' vast waste, where 
’A^^^vil passions of men may find a fit 
for further oonfiict. Such, we 
' ake told, was ths^atate of Poland during 
the universal, rhign of anarchy. The 
pea^ntg^ from ministers of righteous 
justjceVt^lidcame plunderers tmd mur¬ 
derers, aii^ Were infected with ail the 
vices of htMn^ nature. ^ A^ed bands 
scoured the'' eoufitry, semng on all tfaalt 


Cyotopffidia, p. S. This is a well-written history, ■ 
and fitU'^m^sxoellent infoMnation. It has been said that the author has too much 
nf kl jBteriSHS bias ; but W Shall Speak of this at the proper time. All we have to , 
alle^ ndw is, that, in order to be tiiought perfectlv original, he is too bitter in his ' 
compliinia igainst Salvandy. 

f .'Huttory of Poland, Ijirdner’s Cyelopsedia. 
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was valuable, consuming all that could 
not be carried away, violating the women, 
massacring old and young ; priests and 
bishops were slain at the altar; nuns 
ravished in the depths of the cloisters.” 

All hearts wished for the presence 
of the young king. At last they found 
him in the abbey ofClugni, in Runce. 
Casimir was the first of that name; it 
is singular that the last of tliat name 
should have also been educated and 
died a monk in France. 

Boleslas II., the* son of Casimir the 
'R^’storer, was noted for a virtuous 
youth and a depraved old age. lie 
was a fearless warrior and a cruel 


tyrant; and when St. Stanislas, bishop 
of Cracow, expostulated with him for 
his sinful courses, he dashed out his 
brains with his sword. At length he 
was conscience-stricken (after Gregory 
VII. had d^3Q{$ed him from his royal 
dignity, absobi^ his subjects from 
allegiance, and laid an inte^ict on the 
kingdom), and fled into Hungary. 
Some say he retired to a i^onastery in 
Carinflik; others, that he was con> 
tented to occupy a mean station in life, 
and preserved ms incognito till his last 
moments. These tales remind us of the 
legends related of Koderick the last of 
the Goths. 

There was then an interregnum for 


a year, when the nobles elected Ula- 
dislas I., son of Casimir, and brother 
of £k>leslas. He was unable to effect 
the removal of the papal interdict, and 
the royal title relapsed to a dukedom ; 
and so it continued for the next two 
hundred years. He married Judith, 
daughter of Andtew, king of Hungary; 
and with the assistance of his general,,, 
SieCiech, became an extensive con¬ 
queror, and divided his kingdom be¬ 
tween Sbigniew, hi|i natural child, and 
Boleslas, his son by Judith. The 
division was ftiUl to the prosperity 
and peace of the country. Scareelys 
was the king deceased, tmm Sbigniew 
end^voured to wrest his possessions 
Boleslas; but at last, bA^ many 
'' i,heimasstismate4vBolSeslas 



in vw. with 


emians 


V; of d^wntmy, and was 
He^afterwards engaged 


^l^dnmtnnians and Kussians, 
%i«id victonous» At last he 

hmum b^atea^, on the l^oks of 
by the Hungarians arul 
and he died grief. He 
diidded'lus khigd(»n a/mag his sons, 
and ifddt him sras exdr^ished dte 


glory of the nation, until' the restora- 
tion of the regal dignity. 

From 1139 to 1295 is a period of 
perpetual quarrels and petty warfare. 
The late king had sons; at length 
all Poland came intoth fap ossession of 
Casimir, the youngest, vTO was valiant 
in war, and had a high reputation for 
justice at home. To him succeeded 
his son, Lesko the White, who made 
way for Miecislas, the son of the fiigi- 
tive Boleslas II.; ob whose dea^, 
Lesko again succeeded to the throne; 
and he in his turn was succeeded by 
Boleslas HI., surnamed Wrymouth. 

He was only seven years of age on 
the murder of his ftither. Conrad, the 
king’s uncle, and Henry, duke of 
Breslaw, fought for his guardianship, 
when the former gained it, after a severe 
buttle. The Prussians, not lodg after, 
invaded Poland, and the Teutonic 
Knights were called in to expel them. 

At first this order professra extreme 
humility, and was formed at the siege 
df Acre, by eight Germans, for assisting 
wounded and panshing Christians. 
When Acre was reduced, a church and 
hospital were built for them there, and 
afterwards at Jerusalem. Tlieir num¬ 
bers increased; the King of Jerusalem 
formed them into an order, to be called 
the Knkhts of our Lady of Mount 
Sion, 'riie Emperor Henry VI. and 
Pope Celestine III. approved ofUie 
CHcd^which was bouna to celiba^, 
an^lw the defence of the Christian 
chutch and Holy Land; and on their 
expulsion from the Holy. Land they 
retired to Venice: they thence entered 
Poland. They followed the rules of 
St. Augustine; were, originally, twenty- 
four laymen and seven priest, besides 
their giund-master, Hemy ofWadfort; 
but subsequently they increased to 
forty, exclusive of attendants. 

. They gladly accepted the mvitalaou 
ofCpnrud; and on coiulition.of foetr 
overthrowing the Prussian power, and 
convfet^ting tt»e people to CbristiaBity, 
they were to bold toe fortresii aod ter^ 
riU^ of I>fo»yR ift perpetiAly. T|y^ 
were so succes^l, that CWbd de^ed 
lo them in eddittOii Culmj, 
country betweeftl^ Vistula % Mokra, 
aud^ the Hirqwff >1%ik‘''oe#o]:t,tf«|Ea3 
.only 
care to 

Boleslas bad vfo couteQd <«j^.die 
Tatars, audaftaiME(dswitbtbe|^^ 
PodlBsi% and gave'iwiY to 
Black. He ovetcame 
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crushed a i^llion of his people, van- 

S uished the Muscovites, but fled before 
le Tatans into Hungry. He left no 
children; and the kingdom was tom 
asunder by the**disputes of eager com¬ 
petitors for ^ s throne. 

At lengtb*^e nobles and clergy chose 
Prezemislas, duke of Great Poland 
and Pomerania, and heir of Cracow 
and Sandomir, who mounted the tlnone 
with the title of king. Under him 
Poland had a glimpse of settled govern¬ 
ment, when her ruler was murdered by 
his cousin, the Margrave of Anhalt. 
To him succeeded Wenceslas, of Bo¬ 
hemia, who married liixa, the late king’s 
daughter. In right of his mother he 
came into possession of Hungary. The 
Emperor and Pope envied him his 
extent of dominion; and he was assas¬ 
sinated, and succeeded by Uladislas IV,, 
whose reign was one continued struggle 
with the Teutonic knights. These had 
seized on Dantzic,as a city of their order. 
When it was re-claimed by the king, the 
knights, pretending that Pomerkhia 
belong^ to the Marquess of Branden- 
bui^, oflered him ten thousand marks 
for its possession. The king complained 
to Po[>e Julius XXII., who appointed 
commissioners to arbitrate between the 
jMuties; andjudgment was given against 
the knights, in addition to excommuni¬ 
cation, and an interdict on dieir terri¬ 
tories. But the knights laughed at the 
thunders of the Vatican; tliouif^ .after 
three severe and destructive Cinn^gns 
with the monarch, they were completely 
routed in battle. They, however, still 
retained ample possessions. 

Casimir the Great, son and suc¬ 
cessor of the last-named monarch, 
ascended tbe throne in 1333. Ibe 
condition of his kingdom was deplor¬ 
able, and called loudly for i-edress; 
but nothing could be done until peace 
bad been made with the Teutonic, 
monks. They were allowed to keep 
possession of Cujavia and Dobrzyn, 
De«des Cnlm, Micbalow, and Pome¬ 
rania. Casiniir was« ind^, the bene- 
fitotor of his oountiy. For the most 
hb i^rms am well described iti 

**^Caeihii)r at., len^^ aspired to the 
lidlbie .mabiden of ^imhung the legis- 
^'people. 1(4 ifouhd the laws 
hridb<d^i' 'oat so Bsnerioued by time 
tiwt thsir sibtog^tion or int- 
V'briNMpripaS WM a 'work of grest delksoy. 

the Judges who administered 
,evU 1 - .their sentences were 


not according to equity, but capricious 
or venal; corruption had seized on uU, 
from tlie jiriucely ]>alatine to the lowest 
link in the judicial chain. To frame a 
body of laws unifonu in tfaeii character, 
and of universal application, be con¬ 
voked at Wisliza a diet of bishops, pa¬ 
latines, castellans, and other niagistmtes ; 
and, in concert witli the hest-infonued 
of these, he digested a code which was 
thenceforth to be received as obligatory 
and perpetual. It was comprised in 
two books, one fur Little, tlie other for 
Great Poland. 'Hieir provisions were, 
on tlie whole, as good as could be ex¬ 
pected in an age w’hen feudality reigned 
undisputed, and when civil rights were 
little understood. They secured to the 
peasant, no less than to the nobles, tbe 
possession and the rights of property; 
and subjected both, in an equal manner, 
to the same penalties and tribunals. In 
other respects, tbe distinction between 
tbe two orders was singly marked. 
Hitherto tlie peasants had been adscript} 
gleb<e, slaves to their masters, who had 
power of life and death over them, and 
were not allowed to change owners. 
Servage was now abolished ; every serf 
employed in cultivating the ground, or 
in colonisation, was declared entitled to 
tbe privileges of the peasant: but the 
peasants were still chained by a per¬ 
sonal, though not a territorial depend¬ 
ence. Of this order there were two 
descriptions : tliose who, as serfs pro- 
. viously, could do notliing without their 
master’s permission; and tliose who, as 
born free, or made so, could offer their 
industry to whatever master tliey pleased. 
Yet even one of the latter class—free 
as he would be thought—who, by his 
agreement with ^is feudal superior, 
could migrate to iinotlicr estate with or 
without that superior’s permission, was 
affected by tlie system. If he sued 
another at the law, and sentence was 
pronounced in his favour, his Inrd 
shared tlie compensation awarded. The 
murderer of a peas^t paid ten marks: 

' five went to the lord, tlie other five to 
the family of,the deceased. The reason 
of these regalatitios, apparently so arhi- 
tniry, was, tliat as tlie time of the pea¬ 
sant, so long as be remained on his 
lotd’s eetata, belonged to ^at lord, so 
any on him which inter¬ 

fered With Ihflill'labeii^ ^ dimimshed in 

any way the profits of his it^ustry, 
must be felt'hy the Other's by his death 
he left his fomily ebatgeabie to tiie 
owner of the estate; the lord then, os 
he participated in the injuiy, had a 
claim to share also the cotip^nration. 
The peasants not free—thosewho could 
not migrate as they pleased, and whose 
ftimiUeo were subject to tlie same de- 
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pendeBce—were yet entitled to a share 
of the profits arising from their industry, 
and with these were qualified to purchase 
their freedom. On their decease, their 
oflects devolved, not as heretofore, to 
their lords, but to tlieir surviving 
kindred. If ill-treated tljemselves, or 
if their wives and daughters wer^^ per¬ 
secuted hy their masters, they could 
remove ns free peasants to anotlier 
estate: the freed peasant could even 
aspire to the dignity of a noble. Money, 
or long service in the martial retinue of 
the great barons, oi» success in war, or 
rcyal favour, could procure tljat distinc¬ 
tion. The importance of the several 
orders was carefully graduated by the 
code under consideration. The murder 
of a free peasant was re<leomed by ten 
marks j of a peasant recently ennobled, 
or, in more correct language, recently 
admitted to the privileges of a gcntle- 
mai», fifteen marks; of a common noble 
(Anglice, gen^t^an), thirty marks •, of 
a baron or cotmt, sixty marks. 'I’heso 
distinctions in time gradually disap¬ 
peared all were merged in the common 
designation of noble; every noble was 
thenceforth equal: hut the* more the 
order was confounded in itself, the more 
it laboured to deejieii the line of demar¬ 
cation between itself and the inferior 
order of ]>easants. In the following 
reigns, indeed, the salutary regulations 
made in favour of the latter bj' this 
prince were disregarded. I'he nobles 
again assumed over tliem a des]>otic 
authority, and arrogated to themselves 
a jurisdiction which rightly belonged to 
the local magistrates. Until within a 
very modem period, this judieial vassal- 
age subsisted in Poland. The lord of 
the soil held his court for the trial of his 
peasant!}', as confidently as any judge 
in the realm: in capital cases, however, 
the culprit lay within the jurisdiction of 
the palatinal courts. 

" Poland had two description.^ of laws; 
the German, or Teutonic, which was 
obligatory on the citizens; mid the na¬ 
tional, wuich hound the nobles .and tiie 
peasants: they may he more Correctly , 
denominated the burger and thefmidal, 

. As the latter was not favtiurable to 
fiorei^ere, whom policy, Jiowever, re- 
settle in the towne nndyillages, 
^iQlndxid^ Vetained so much o^iti'fiormor, 
Ci^’lilhe .eocouragemmit <#>iiierasti:T and 
<.t^*iic<;a,< 'aad the establishment of com. 

M 'agreed wiih the improved 
^ilpKNiinetaiices of his people. The tri- 
;|biitnals 'in the cities, towns, end villages,, 
svhidb the feudal system bad no 
.^jc^brel, end which wmi'e consequently 
’to Idle .Teatonie law, were still 
of . advoeates, bailiffs, and 
Sybaieti luitappeals to Magdeburg were 


prohibited. A Teutonic'^tribunal was 
established at Cracow, consisting of a 
judge duly conversant with the roreign 
law, and of seven respectable house¬ 
holders nominated by. starost. Its 
jurisdiction extended over the subordi. 
nate tribunsds of other toWtts. Its deci- 
sions were not final: an appeal lay open 
to a court extraordinary of twelve coun¬ 
sellors, nominated hy the king, (two 
from each of tlie towns,—Cracow, San- 
dec7., Pochnin, Wielitzka, Kaximierz, 
and Jlkusz,) whose sentence was irre¬ 
vocable. 

“ Hence it appears, that the Poles 
were divided into tlireo great classes,— 
the nobles, the peasants, and tlie burgers. 
The clergy were taken from all three, 
and constituted a fourtli body, but sub¬ 
ject to the same laws, except where the 
discipline of the church was concenied. 
The dignified clergy and tlie barons were 
generally the only members of the iia- 
tionnl diet ; hut sometimes Cnsimir 
admitted the inferior clergy, the magis¬ 
trates, many of the noliles, and the 
burger deputies. By submitting to their 
dAisions questions so important ns the 
cessibn of provinces ; the abrogation, 
change, or enacting of laws; the control, 
if not tlie assessment of taxes; and even 
the jiower of electing kings, and of de¬ 
parting from tlie strict line of hereditary 
descent (as will be soon shewn), he 
imjiressed the members witli a new con¬ 
fidence in their own powers, and laid 
tlie foundation of that aristocratic domi¬ 
nation, and that monarchical feebleness, 
whiebt: occasioned first the decay, and 
next tlib destruction, of the nation.” 

Casimir promoted industry, invited 
foreign arti.sans into his dominions, and 
fostered commerce and Uie tuts of life ; 
be fortified his principal cities, and em¬ 
bellished them; and numerous public 
edifices bore t^timony to his genius 
and magnificence. 

By Anne of Lithuania, Casimir bad 
only one daughter; and, anxious for a 
successor, after considering well the 
merits of the remaining scions of the 
hous&,.of Piast, he fixed on Louis, king 
of Hungary, and offered him to the diet, 
then assembled at Cracow. He tkv$ 

JtCilMOWLEDOED THE FOSSESStOJI Of,.*. 
aiOHT IN THAT ASSEMBtY, TO WHipli: 
THEY had HEVBE FEEVtOnSI.Y IlAI® 
CLAIM. Onch(|; granted, tl^y took 
ewe to imjpto'Ke on thehr n«tw aoi|iiiii^ 
sition; they sept to Ijoiiis .kt BMdOh 
to intimate their compliance vrithi^aii* 
mlr’s wishes, and calling upon ^ 
certain stipulations. NeitW 
rians nor fordgiiws wore to be umkrted 
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with offices ^ state; the Polish eques¬ 
trian order was to be exempt from con¬ 
tributions all their privile^^s were to 
be confirmed; and their retinues s^- 
TOrted in his warlike expeditions. The 
Hungarian complied with their de¬ 
mands, and ‘ffience originated the pactn 
conventa, or covenants between the 
candidate for royalty and tiie nobles. 
Little did r.ouis imagine that he was 
signing the death-warrant of his fulurt* 
kingdom. 

The character of Casimir was not 
without blemishes — lie was abandoned 
to drunkenness, and the indulgence of 
his sensual appetites. He had three 
wives, and was faithless to each: he 
had a violent attachment for Esther, a 
Jewess, by whom he had two sons. 
Poland was opened to the Jews, and 
protection was extended to tliat despisc'd 
race. This was productive of mischief, 
as the nobles were independent of the 
throne; for industry and conmierce 
being now principally earned on by 
the .Tews, trade and all laborious oceu- 
patious fifll into greater disrepntd than 
ever. As for Casimir, his licentiousness 
exceeded all limits; he kept a seraglio, 
and turned a deaf ear to the murmurs 
of his bishops, and the expostulations 
of the pope. 

liOuis was diSliketl in Poland, and 
beloved in Hungary; and he set a 
governor over his uew kingdom, and 
went to reside in his ]Xitcrnal dofifij^ions. 
He wished, however, to ins«i^ the 
election of his daughter to the throne; 
and at length effectetl his wishes, after 
making fresh and extraordinary con¬ 
cessions to his nobles. Accordingly, 
Hedwig, his youngest daughter, as¬ 
cended the throne on his death—a 
princess celebrated for her virtue, her 
beauty, and her love for Poland. She 
had the strength of mind to renounce 
William, duke of Austria, whom she 
ardently loved, that she might benefit 
her country by espousing JsigeUo, son 
of Cedymin, duke of Lithuania, Sa- 
mc^Ua, and a portion of Russia. 
TImm ended the dymisQr of the Piasts, 
aiod Gommesiced that of Jagello. 

Jagelto was engaged in various wars, 
and incorporated Litlmania with Po- 
.Itmd. The rrobles. mther country 
ivete oclmiitted to the privileges of the 
other.: 'those of Lithuania voted for the 
'Polish king* and those of Poland fur 
the Lsihuanian duke. The king then 
thtned; against the Teutonic knights, 
had achieved a splendid victory over 


the order, near Tannenberg, when the 
latter lost no fewer than 50,000 men. 
But they again rallied, and drove .1a- 
gello to such extremities, that he was 
fiiin to make peace, by confirming them 
in the possession of Dobrzyn, and the 
payment of 20,000 florins. By further 
extravagant concessions, he obtained 
the nomination of his son as his suc¬ 
cessor. 

Uladislas VI., at the age of twenty, 
had been thought a worthy match for 
the (Jueen of Hungary; and by the 
.side of Iluniades harl commanded the 
chivalry of Europe against Amuratb II. 
With only 15,000 horse, and as many 
infantry, he joined battle with the 
Mussulman, at the head of a mighty 
armament, on the plains of Varna, 
where he fell gloriously; and the grief 
of Europe was the noblest monument 
to his memoiy. 

The next ruler of Poland was Casi¬ 
mir, the late king's brother, and duke 
of 1 iithuania. The nobles extorted from 
liim an increase of their privileges; and 
the country from that time became in 
reality a republic, which was the de¬ 
signation it began to assume. Tlie 
kings from tins period came to be only 
the lieutenants of the diet. 

The Teutonic kniglifs were destined 
to give yet farther trouble. 

“ The sway of the Teutonic knights 
had always been tyrannical; it had long 
been intoleralilo. The Prussians resolved 
to cast it off. Ill a simultaneous rising 
they seized on all the fortresses of tho 
order, except Marienburg, the residence 
of the grand master. Deputies arrived 
in Poland to propose the incorporation 
of Prussia with the republic, and to 
stipulate in return for a community of 
privileges. Their proposal was eagerly 
accepted, their homage received, and 
ambassadors sent to exact the usual 
oaths from the nobles of the country. 
Casimir himself soon followed. He was 
received os a deliverer; he conferred 
privileges on the chief towns with great 
facility, and thereby secured their attach¬ 
ment. In the mean time the knights 
were not idfo. With the money mused 
on theurijsyir remaining possessions, they 
raised Bohemia and Silesia, 

and ad'ianced against Casimir. The 
Poles were signally defeated ; they 
levied new forces. But money did more 
than their ams: for a sum amounting 
nearly to half a million of florins, they 
obtudned possesaion of Marienburg from 
the mercenaries of the ordev, hrhich was 
unable to pay its soldiers. The knights 
had no longer a foot of ground in rfl 
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Prussia} buiuff conducted to tbe fron* 
tiers, thej were told to depart in peace. 
They speedily spread throughout Ger. 
many, the courts of which looked with 
no iavourable eye on tjiis sudden ag¬ 
grandisement of Poland. Means were 
famished them for asserting their claims 
to the country whence they had been 
expelled. A desolating war folld'wed, 
in which the successes of the two con¬ 
tending parties were nearly balanced: 
smoking rains, and fields laid waste, 
alone remained.'^ At length both parties, 
from their mutual josses, sighed for 
peace. It was made on conditions suf¬ 
ficiently advantageous to die republic. 
Western Prussia, comprising Pomerania, 
Culm, Malborg, with the Important cities 
of Dahtzic, Marienburg, Elbing, Thorn, 
&c. which had been dismembered, were 
restored to Poland ; F.astem Prussia, or 
Prussia Proper, the cradle of that fierce 
race, wds left to the kniglits, who were 
to hold it as a , fief of the crown, and 
every future grand-master to do homage 
for it to the king and senate. These 
advantages, however. Lad been dearly 
purchased: in this war .iOO.OOOmen had 
fallen, 17,000 villages and hamlets were 
biUcnt, and immense sums expended.” 

Aristocracy u as making rapid strides 
towards absolute dominion. On the 
termination of the war with the knights, 
Casimir assembled the diet, to advise 
on the means of paying the troops 
their arrears, when that body resisted 
the demand, and forced him to relin¬ 
quish it. They took a most eflectual 
wt^to manage their purpose. 

ITie time at which we are arrived 
was one of comparative refinement for 
Europe; and all early and barbarous 
institutions had Ibpg givei|,way to such 
as the genius of various people had de¬ 
manded, <x the cunning policy of mo- 
narchs contrived, llie Champ de Mars 
had been longabrogated; and the cortes, 
the states-general, the diets of Germsmy 
and of die North, had supplied the 
place of the long-exploded eomitia. 
The Poles felt an inclination to change 
|he manner of,their general assemblies: 
fidieyiabqmed undo'the in<»nveniences 
^ ihb jnviseikt method; th;^ per- 

'either' i &y dnmvs. 
Ilm# to summdSfa’wnie inb- 
of their own deair^ 
Itbecaltie in matbms, or wage 

hi Time hegm 

apghthek avowed equally of rank, 
an ineqn^ity of weatdi; 
noldesi w^ tmable. to 
sificent array with the 
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former, thmi, woald neither nilimit to 
the patronage of the latter, nor yet have 
recourse to that system of brigandage 
which had in former times bem thmr 
common source of livelihood. This 
had its difficulties, since the fortunate 
of to-day might be the victims of to¬ 
morrow. Besides, experience had taught 
the Poles the utility of a police, whose 
instructions were to arrest all nobles 
caught in the act of outraging women, 
of assassination, of robbery, or of arson. 
The mention of these crimes will suf. 
ficiently attest the manners of the period. 

The difficulty of finding food for 
the eomitia, which often consisted of 
100,000 citizens on horseback, obliged 
them to disperse after a day or two of 
deliberation, when they had famished 
the country, quarrelled among them¬ 
selves, and rioted in blood, but not 
discussed the important affairs of state. 
Tliey therefore thought it advisable to 
chouse in the dictines, or local assem¬ 
blies of each palatinate, territorial de¬ 
puties or nonces to attend to the busi¬ 
ness of the public. But the true prin¬ 
ciple on which power is delegated to 
the representatives of any people was 
never rightly understood in Poland. 
The new method, accordingly, did not 
effect the correction of the old abuses : 
the king still remained the chief — die 
kroUi of ancient times, die general, 
judge, and president of the assembly; 
but in. each of these respects he was 
surrofiioded by obstacles, and tba'efore 
utterly powerless; thwarted by miois* 
tern and generals, and obliged to de¬ 
fend the acts of his cabinet against the 
protests and foolish reclamations of 
Uie diets. The king could only make 
an impression on the assembly by his 
personal virtues, or his miUtary prow¬ 
ess, or his eloquent^. The diet assem¬ 
bled sword in hand before the monardi, 
treated riotously of state af&ks, regu¬ 
lated the administratioa, dispeiteed 
justice, enacted laws, ^ve auaiencei 
to ambassadors, decUted questions of 
peace end war,en(|were in all respects 
the sovaeign powm*. It was still the 
Champ de Man td the savage tribes >o( 
die norffiero forests—-it embited the 
same confusion of preteosioruiik end 
powers, die sanm,elements cd disorder^ 
the same iicentmhriieas, and diai saam 
tyranny. In foot, the Poles ihtoly bqav 
rowed fitmn mcHte mvdisdl> 
empty form of popular represriirditioii, 
with which they .invested! their hsshh- 
tially barbarous governmenti i 
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Royalty vm before tottering, and 
this innovation entirely destroy^ it. 
The sessions^ of the diet liecame regu¬ 
lated and fixed, wlule that assembly 
virtually became the tyrant of the 
country. Kingship was an empty and 
contemptible name; the executive were 
the slaves of a many-headed and ca¬ 
pricious monster, and all government 
was dissolved. There is as much 
danger to be appsebended from a 
general conclave, like the Athenian 
Demos, as from the deliberations of a 
triumvirate formed by a Brissot, a 
Marat, and a liobespierre. In tlie 
last case, the three will league together 
and agree on single purposes of mis¬ 
chief and atrocity; in the former, each 
member will endeavour to throw* as 
much confusion into the assembly as 
possible; so that no powerful party 
sliall be able to form itself, curb the 
anarchists, and give salutary laws to 
die country, or advance their own 
selfish views. Every man will be 
jealous of his neighbour: — thus .it 
happened in the Polish diet, ^fhat 
supremacy of which, by the late regu¬ 
lation, the diet had effectually denuded 
the king, it had not ability to appro¬ 
priate to itself r and thus Poland af¬ 
forded the miserable spectacle of a 
monarch witliout authority — of a 
government without obedience—of a 
turbul^t nobility, each member of 
which was at war with his fellow — 
of a country without civil regulations 
or stability. 

The system of deputation made slow 
progress; for by some provinces it was 
utteriy rejected, as, for instance, Prus¬ 
sia always preserved its rights, and the 
equestrian order was reluctant to aban¬ 
don the metuiest of its privileges. It 
would never, therefore, consent to fore¬ 
go, whenever exigency required it, its 
power of meeting in foil assembly. 
Cien^l diets thus became more rare 
ami more pailous; for, bmng only con¬ 
voked on extraor^ary occasions, as 
the ^j^ectioQ of a King, inexperience in 
omduct was superadd^ to the excise 
of ttnaocustoiDi^ power. 

T^jetie was a recess suspicion, com- 
iifontiimmgaU Wlfosiviltseaamd savage 
;faoi^> et«i^ly burning at the heart- 
iKwe Pol^. Hie same want of 
oonfideti^ which had instigated the 
eurteUmefit of the monarcluc authority 
them to adopt checks to hinder 
. the free itetion o( the Ordinary diets, 
would the multitude (d electors. 


jealous of the powers conferred on their 
deputies, rush, with panic terror and 
simultaneous impulse, to the place of 
meeting, and overawe the assembly by 
their armed presence. This was called 
holding “ a diet under the buckler J' 
The equestrian order contrived many 
precaptionary measures for preserving 
their delegated power from abuse. 
They, EWcincLED such authority 

BY THE STRICTEST LIMITATIONS, AND 

AFTER Sack session * they held 

WHAT WERE CALIgED FQST-COUtTlAL 
DIETINES, FOR THE PURPOSE OF SCRU¬ 
TINISING INTO THE CONDUCT OF THEIR 
REPRESENTATIVES, AND INQUIRING 
WHETHER IN EVERY PARTICULAR THEY 
HAD OBEYED THE OBLIGATORY DIREC- , 
TiONS OF THEIR CONSTITUENTS. WoC 

to the unhappy caitiff who had swerved 
from the letter of his duty, and was not 
qualified for his rigorous examination: 
he was cut to pieces on the spot by the 
enraged multitude! llius all questions 
and affiiirs of state were decided in the 
provinces before being debated in the 
national assembly. Another point wor¬ 
thy of attention is, that a unanimity of 
votes was absolutely necessary to pass 
any measure — (another effect of the 
extreme jealousy of the people, for 
without such unanimity the rights of 
every minority must of' necessity be 
sacrificed!) Profitable conclusions to 
debates were utterly impossible, if there 
happened to be die slightest divergence 
in the various provincial instructions to 
the deputies. As this was the most 
horrible of evils, and threatened to stop 
the progress of every state matter, whe¬ 
ther important or tnfHng,tbe Majority, 
for their own sakes and that of their 
constituents, were compelled to disre¬ 
gard the dissent and protests of the 
inferior party. Thus angry disfiuteA 
were originated; and the Minority, for 
vindication, were forced to appeal to 
the privilege and efficacy of civil war. 
Confederations now established new 
sittinp, and armed les^ues of nobles, 
whiiffi severally elected their marshals 
or pre^^fltii, opposed decrees to de- 
crew, faee to force} while the 
dissidi^mSlines opposed tribune to 
tribune, sometimes having the king for 
chief, sometimes detaining him as cap¬ 
tive. Thus civil war and anarchy were 
legalised; and yet, strange to say, the 
valour of the nobles was abfo to uphold 
tile honour of the country arid tender it 
formidable in the eyes of Europe. Mad 
their valour and their wisdom and good 
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sense been pgliljy directed, Poland 
might at this moment have been a 
fitttlcfg antagonist-power to the ovet^ 
gtown dominions of its tyrants of the 
house of Ilomanow^ 

All further notice of the evils of its 
governments, and all reflections upon 
them, must, of necessity, be postponed 
till our next paper on this lamentable 
subject; at present, we must Inuiy the 
reader forward to the conclusion of 
affairs under* our pfeent consider¬ 
ation. • ' « ' s'. 

To Cjwimir kceeeded Jolml. (1492), 
seconch'son of the last Casimir, Before 
his accession, his subjects had enter¬ 
tained the highest‘Opinion of his bra¬ 
very and wise counsels; but his later 
years beliediJthe promise of his youth, 
lie died unregretted. In his^ime the 
freedonaf of the agriculturists was sacri- 
ficiid to the ambition of the aristocracy. 
The diet of Petrikau decreed that no 
citizen or peasant should ever be in¬ 
vested with ecclesiastical dignities, 
which were exclusively reserved lor 
the nobljis. Tliey were further pre¬ 
vented ffem appealing to all tribunals, 
save that of their immediate lord. 
Their condition was that of abject 
slaves. The deputies at that diet look 
care, however, to confirm their own 
exemption from taxes, and by special 
declaration reserved for themselves the 
power of peace and war. 

The fear of losing Lithuania induced 
the nobles to elect Alexander, the late 
king^s brother, and duke of that pro¬ 
vince. Before bis coronation, by ano¬ 
ther brother, Cardinal Frederic, arch¬ 
bishop of Cnesnit^ it was i^olved that 
there should be a definitive union be- 
twe® Lithuania and its dependencies 
Severia, Semigallia, Russia, and 
Kiow, and the Polish kingdom. The 
perpetual incursions of the Tatars, and 
the progress of tlie Muscovites, ren¬ 
dered this junction desirable, and re¬ 
moved all antipathy from the ducal 
gjildhjects. It was stipulated tHat tliere 
,;'tft^d be but one diet, one jprince, 

,1^ of Jaws, and oia^,<^ericy: 
■'*“*** 




„w,, w', tbe two 

^t iresp^ive miwstera, bfli- 

‘ armies j and these 


i .only fidsh elements of self- 

ij^exander made a feeble 

. 


-(gantry, by 

^ _ number of «rdi- 

I. la) oh otdiiKtod, they idight 
*■" —ed by all classes of his 



subjects; bat he mj|^t have saved 
himself that labour. 

To the last prince succeeded another 
of his bp>ihers, known firet as the 
Duke of Glogau, and afterwards as 
Sigismond 1. Ilis reign was from 
1506 to 1548; and this period wit¬ 
nessed the defeat of the Muscovites 
and the Wallachians. But tlie Teu¬ 
tonic knights again broke into action, 
and became ftjrraidable. Frederic of 
Saxony, the present grand-master, dis¬ 
regarded the engagements of his prede^ 
cessor, refused homage to the republic, 
and insisted on the restoration of Po¬ 
merania, and the other old conquests 
of the order. After Frederic came 
Albert of Brandenbeig, who was the ne¬ 
phew of the Polish monarch, and elected 
in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 
The Poles could not for some years 

S unish his rebellion, on account of their 
Iiiscovite and Wallachian wars. At 
length they had many engagements 
with the Teutonic order; but after 
various alternations of fortune, the result 
was a treaty between Albert and Sigis- 
rnond. The Teutonic order was abo¬ 
lished. The grand-master, and most 
of his knights, embraced the doctrines 
of Luther. Albert became Prince of 
eastern Prussia, whicli was settled as 
hereditaiy in his family. Jt was, how¬ 
ever, a fief of the Polish kingdom; 
homage and military service were ex¬ 
acted, and to be performed. The 
prince wa.s to receive investiture from 
the monarch, and hold a conspicuous 
spition m the senate. The territories 
could neither be sold, nor alienated, 
nor mortgaged; while it.s int^rity was 
pledged by the suzerain; and, in case 
of the family of Albert being ex¬ 
hausted, it was to revert to the supreme 
lord, llius the late grand>-masler 
became the founder of a new dynasty. 
This concession was fetal to the exist¬ 
ence of the Poles; for while the de¬ 
scendants of the monkish kni^t be¬ 
came the head of Protestantism in 
Germany, one of ^Ihein, Ffoderfo the 
Great, assisted Cafoerine in her Icele- 
brated dismemberments. / 
Sigismond lived toihe age df^dhty- 
two,and vrasfoared dnringtri|i>dgn;^ 
honoured after hisdimtb. llm wkaatiy 
had, under his become 
and happy; her generals were pume- 
fous and valiant, her nobility fece- 
ful and caconragedlnddatiy. iihis 
period WM only a transitCiy calai.'ptey 
vious to the sttfttns ofsucc«lediaf^r^i|Mi 
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The Refonoation had, meanVrhile, 
made rapid progress, and converts 
were daily added to the followers of 
Luther. Not only were^hese from the 
order of citizens, but nobles and se.- 
nators, and high ecclesiastics, were 
either openly or covertly of the num¬ 
ber. Some even renounced ^heir dig¬ 
nity, since this was at the time in¬ 
compatible with the profession of Lu¬ 
theranism. The Catholic church tried, 
but in vain, to stop the contamination. 
Severity was ineffectually employed; 
the bishops of Cujavia and Cracow 
(bishops, like barons, had power of 
life and death) condemned heretics to 
the flames. Many suflered confisca¬ 
tion, others banishment. But a diet 
was convoked, and many dcnouficed 
such severity; among others, a power- 
tul baron, by name Itajihael Les- 
czynski, was loud in his indignation; 
and, as he had renounced rank and 
wealth, his influence became great 
among tlie dissidents. He spoko bit¬ 
terly against the popish hierarchy as 
men wlio had obtained their elwation 
by birth, faction, bribery, patronage, 
and tlie most unwortiiy and scandalous 
means. He was highly applauded, 
not only by those of the new per¬ 
suasion, but even by Catholics, who 
were envious of the riches and gaudy 
array of the established church. (Ithers 
followed, and supported the first 
speaker, defying the bishops to pro¬ 
duce the verification by law of their 
power over life and death. Protestant¬ 
ism became the popular cause. -An 
accidental circumstance lent it addi¬ 
tional weight. On'.echowski, canon 
of Przemysl, (suspected of a bias to 
Luther), had openly married; and his 
diocesan had pronounced against him 
sentence of degradation and banish¬ 
ment. The process, however, was de¬ 
fective by some customary fonnalities; 
the canon appealed to the senate, and 
^peered in person to support his cause. 
The matter was angrily discussed: the 
bishop defended, ihe proceedings; but 
his jurisdiction in matters of punish¬ 
ment was denied. Several prelates 
admitted the excessive nature of the 
.puhhihmient, as compared wiili the 
t and doubted their compe- 
djis respect towards here- 
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tics. They even conceded that graver 
breaches of discipline were matter for 
the laic tribunals. But these, as well 
as many of the senators and deputies, 
were known to be inclined to leniency 
in cases of heresy; and the bishops 
thought it better to restore Orzechowski 
to his functions, than to have their 
douAful privileges exercised by the 
people. All that diey required of 
the Culprit was a confession of Catho¬ 
licism, and a journey,, to Rome. It 
is said that' he. obtained a papal dis¬ 
pensation for te marriage, and had 
full enjoyment of flie married state. 
This transaction, however, greatly as¬ 
sisted the cause of the Reformation in 
Poland.* 

Sigisraond was not much inclined 
to the new doctrines; and his con¬ 
duct throughout this diet was va¬ 
cillating. Sometimes he' reprobated 
the vices of the C'atholic prdateS, at 
others seemed desirous of upholding 
their power, from dread of their in¬ 
fluence., Still, in Lithuania he pro¬ 
tected the Protestants, and permitted 
Luther and Calvin severally t0> de¬ 
dicate to him a commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, and an 
edition of the tianslation of the Bible. 
Melancthon and Calvin even at one 
time supposed that he would himself 
embrace the new feith. Dread of the 
Catholic bishops, however, ultimately 
prevailed. A papal legate was des¬ 
patched to I’oland, and the sectarians 
were subjected to the episcopal tri¬ 
bunals. This roused the^zeal of the 
converts. They defied the power of 
tlie prelates; the prelates instituted a 
fierce persecution—fires burned, mar¬ 
tyrs gloried at the stake, and the num¬ 
ber of the proselytes increased strkmaz- 
ingly, that the prelates were filled with 
consternation, and the heretickl faith 
was silently permitted. 

To religious dissensions succeeded 
troubles of another kind. In 1158 
Livonia was christianised by some mer¬ 
chants of Lubec. Meinhard, foe fitst 
bishop, was consecrated twelve years 
aftetv aid s bjr foe Awfobishpp of Bre- 
succeeded ^Berthokd, 
abbqt of Lucca, in Saxony, who 
founded Riga. His successor, Albert, 
was a zealous priest-militant, and formed 
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.worse things than thliipriost’s 
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a oiHapany Uke that of the Templars, 
Their ousioess was to convert Pisans. 
Their dress was white—tlieir badges 
two swords crossed in red; hence tliey 
w«e denominated ‘Pmiferi, or sword- 
borers. Innocent III. sanctioned it 
in 1204; and the first master was 
Vinno, who founded several cities. In 
1238 this order was amalgamated*with 
the Teutonic knights, after which those 
of Livonia were governed by a pro¬ 
vincial master, deputed by the East 
Prussian chapter. They' awed the 
Archbishop of Riga* into submission, 
and acquired sovereign authority in 
Livonia. The. archbishop and liis suf¬ 
fragans took' the vows of the sword- 
bearers. Albert, ’ tlie Teutonic, in 
his Polish wars, having borrowed 
money of Walter de Plettenberg, 
provincial of Livonia, agreed to his 
independence ; and Walter was by 
Cba^ V. made a prince of the 
empire. Under him Riga, Revel, 
Dorpat, and the neighbouring towns, 
turned' to Protestantism, He was fol¬ 
lowed by Henry de Galen, .to whom 
succeed^ William, de Furstenberg; 
and he h^ captured and imprisoned 
Uie Archbishop of Riga, brother to 
Duke Albert of Prussia, and cousin 
to Sigismond. The Pole sent an 
ambassador, demanding his kinsinan’s 
libmwtion; but the ambassador was 
assassinate. Tiie king marched into 
livoipa, routed tlie knights, set the 
archl^op free, and forced Fursten¬ 
berg to do him homage, as lord para¬ 
mount oi hi! possessions. 

This juaction of interest between 
Livonia and Poland, roused the ani¬ 
mosity pf Ivan the TerribIe,,Vho, with 
lSO,do6 men ravaged Esthonia, took 
varioiihl towns of Livonia, and slaugh¬ 
tered multitudes, wreaking his wrath 
cm women and children indiscrimi¬ 
nately with men. Kettler, the suc¬ 
cessor of Furstenberg, sought aid from 
fltO Poles, but was denied. He then 
went to Lithuania in company with 


fil^MUond; and, at a diet at WUna, 
aomtowledged the superiority of the 
.up'Livonia tOi^plund,' 
siipm.tia^ged iuto the 
swkiyod in lieu Courland and ^emi- 
Wa4^"lb<r which he did homage. The 
guarimUteil tite privileges of the 
fand^'admnted toleration in re- 
,m^;{^miaed asristance against 



all future enemies. The Muscovites 
were driven from the cotuitiy. Kettler 
formally renounced 'the righte and 
claims of grand master, delivered up 
the insignia of his office and the order, 
and was declared hereditary Duke of 
Courland and Semigallia, in whicli 
capacity be received the oaths and al¬ 
legiance of his nobles. Thus ended 
the order of Sword-bearers. KetUcr 
and his knights had imitated the ex¬ 
ample of Albert and his order, and 
had numbered diemselves among the 
true followers of the Protestant dissi¬ 
dents and of Luther. 

War quickly followed on this new set¬ 
tlement ; and though the Poles gained 
the victory in three several pitched 
battles, still the Muscovites remained 
in possession of the palatinate of Po¬ 
lotsk, and Esthonia was acquired by 
Sweden. Under Sigismond, the ties 
between Lithuania and Poland were 
drawn more closely together than ever. 
Each now had two separate cltambers 
of senators and deputies; and their 
internal regulations were exactly as¬ 
similated. The king wished to have a 
divorce from an archduchess of Austria, 
to mend his childless condition; but 
being thwarted in his views by the 
Pope, he conceived strong resentment 
against the papal see; and while great 
favour was manifested towards the doc¬ 
trines of Luther, its followers were al¬ 
lowed to enjoy tlie dignities of the 
state. He ranks high as a monardi, 
and was the last of the Jagellos. 
With him ends the true greatness of 
Poland. ** Though succeeding mo- 
narchs often covered their brows with 
laurels, the extinctirm of an hereditary 
line of princes, the anarchy inseparable 
from an elective crown, and from the 
gradual diminution of its prerogatives, 
and, above all, the increasing power 
of the tsars, sapped the foundations 
not merely of its prosperity, but of its 
security, and with feanal rapidity ac¬ 
celerated its min. In about two cen¬ 
turies (rom this period, and Polaad 
will be no more.’' • ‘ 

• • o '• » , 

Sinoe the above was w ittea, 
Colonel De Lbot Evans has brought 
tte subject of Poland, and the per¬ 
fidious conduct of ^iussia, beftire the 
House of Commons. 'Ihe' CbhM^l 
made an admirable speech, which 
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oug^t to have atik^d iHe heart'a blood 
of«very member that heard him; but 
never were indifibreece and listlesa- 
ness imaniibBted in a more disgrace¬ 
ful manner than on that occasion. 
Lord Palmerston foi^ot evai the 
courteous bearing of a gentleman, 
in his laconic and supercilious reply. 
Two things are certain: Colonel Evans 


has dischar^ his duty most truly; 
aitd the policy of our present pusilla¬ 
nimous and wretched administration 
has placed us in a humiliated posi¬ 
tion before all Europe. Our national 
honour, and the honour of civilisation, 
are insulted with impunity. But what 
care the Grey administration, so as 
they San keep their places? 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE BILL. 


Althovoh we have had enough, in 
late years, of canting and unmeaning 
phrases, such as “ the march of intel¬ 
lect,” “ liberal opinions,” “ the march 
of mind,” and what not—we yet do not 
remeral^r, for a score of summers 
least, to have been so entirely over¬ 
dosed, so absolutely nauseated, as we 
have, been for the last six weeks, by 
that unmeaning set of words, everlijst- 
ingljr repeated, —“ the principle fifthe 
hill. 

This poor, over-worked, and unlucky 
phrase, guiltless in itself of any distinct 
meaning, has really been made by our 
present “ talented” and “ enlightened” 
ministeis, the substitute for all argu¬ 
ment, and the answer to eveiy objec¬ 
tion, in all their late dilemmas and ex- 
trmnities. If asked for what imagin¬ 
able reason they could gravely propose 
to half disiiuochise a county town like 
Guildford, having 5000 inhabitants ac¬ 
tually living in the very streets of the 
place,—>the answer was, “ The princi¬ 
ple of the bill demands it.” If it 
was then asked, how an insignificant 
place like Caine, not possessing half 
the natural claim to representation sus¬ 
tained Guildford or by Dorchester, 
came to retain both its members,— the 
same reply was made; for, som^ow or 
other, **the principle of bill” pre¬ 
scribe that Caine should have two re- 
^esentatives, and Guildford only one. 
Then, Caine being saved by bimging 
in not only the borobgh but the parish, 
and .<iu>t only the parish but "the 
Idbeiity.iOf fiowood,” it bhoame a very 
aaturu question why Clitlieroe, situat¬ 
ed jnn'paHsh of 800,000 iohahitants, 
retain two mmbers as well 
as Caine. But, somehow or other, "the 
principle of the bill” served to negative 
this alM, and C.alne k^t its two mem¬ 
bers, in virtue of its patwhf wfa:Qe Cti- 


tlieroe, whose parish would have peo¬ 
pled twenty Caines, was reduced to 
one. In fact, there was no job, no in¬ 
consistency, no contrivance, that would 
not bear explanation, for which this 
most elastic and convenient phrase was 
not made the pretence. And its very 
strength and usefulness lay here,—^that 
as no one coixld understand or define 
the actual meaning of these wonderful 
five words, so no one could possibly 
say, in any case, whether the plea was 
or was not valid and sufficient. Hie 
most desperate efforts were repeatedly 
made, by those opposed to the bill, to 
get some tangible definition of this 
phrase, but always in vain. Mean¬ 
while, in every successive debate, 
these mystic five words were constantly 
swung to and fro, forming, equally 
well, an argument pro or con, on any 
and on every side of the question. 

In truth, the one great fiiult of the 
whole plan is just its niter want of any 
intelligible principle. It is a bill o|||is- 
franchtsement and of enfimichisement, 
and yet it lays no ground, nor can any 
consistent ground be stated, either Sen 
wbat it takes away or for what it gives. 
As to disficanchisement, upon' what 
principle does it proceikl ? Are aU 
nomination-borouglis, as such, utterly 
extinguished? Is that the plan and 
object of its schedules? No, deariy 
not; fbr a whole bevy, of borough^ 
such as Caine, Tavistock, Malton, lie., 
which d^vrays have been awd always 
must'^pmiommation-borobgbs, are 
sedulotttiy preserved. Tliey are not 
only not placed in the ditihandiising 
schedules, but, when alluded ti>, they 
are vigorously defended. The putting 
an end to nomination-b<M'oughs, ,l|t^, 
is,,nn pa^lt of the princiide of the bill. 

not put im end to them; it 
even creates new ones in places whei* 
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elections have heretofore been free, such 
as Lichfield ,Grimsby, N ewcastle-under- 
Line, 8cc. 

But are all **inconsiderable" 'places 
disfranchised, then ? Is that the object, 
is that the mode of operation, of these 
famous schedules ? No, not at all. 
More inconsiderable places than 
Malmesbury, and Wilton, and‘Oke- 
hampton, imd Aldborough, can hardly 
be found, and yet all these boroughs 
rtimain; while Downton and St. Ger¬ 
mains, each of larger mpulation, are 
entirely disfranehisea. Even this rule, 
then, of disfranchising all “ inconsi¬ 
derable” places, which of itself would 
be vague enough — even this rule is 
not adhered to. 

Then, to turn to the enfranchising 
clauses, can any man living tell us 
upon what principle the lists of the 
new boroughs haw been formed ? It 
is not the admission of every grc'ut town 
to a distinct share in the rejiresentiUion 
— that would have made the House of 
Commons far too numerous. How, 
then, has the seleclion been made ? 
Where has “the line been drawn?” 
Can any one tell us how this import¬ 
ant point has been arranged 1 

A very simple principle, and which 
might very easily have been adopted, 
would have been this: — England (in¬ 
cluding Wales) has about five hundred 
representatives, to rather more than 
twelve millions of yieople ; to every 
2.5,000 persons, therefore, tliere is 
allowed one member. Such towns, 
then, as contained a population of 
25,000, and had no direct represeiita- 
tiour might have been admitted to the 
franchise. 

But ho such rule, nor any other rule 
that we can possibly comprehend, has 
been adopted in this case. Clearly, 
any town having less than 25,000 
inhabitants can have no positive right 
to a,sk or expect a separate representa¬ 
tive, since that is the proportion of the 
English members to the poymIatiOn of 
the kingdom. But what do we find in 
schedules C and 1) ? No fewer than 
twent^^i^ members are allotted in 
those schedules to placesAfhich fall 
far below this number. And most 
strange are the choictis made and the 
contrivances resorted to, in order to 
swell these schedules to their present 
ridipulous iei^th. Gateshead is a 
suburb of Newcastle, which' already 
possesses its two representatives; it 
has a population of 11,767 inhabitants 


— not half the number which it ought 
to have to entitle it to any, even the 
least claim to direct representation. 
Common sense,then, had it been listened 
to, would have dictated uniting Gates- 
liead with Newcastle; but Gateshead, 
being under Lord I^ambtoii’s protec¬ 
tion, receives a distinct representative! 
And yet Portsea, with 38,379 inhabit¬ 
ants, gets no separate representative, 
but is united to its neighbour, Ports¬ 
mouth, to which it stands in the very 
same connexion as Gateshead stands 
to Ncwcifstle. In like manner, Chat¬ 
ham, with its 15,268 inhabitants, is 
thrown into llochester; and Scalcoates, 
with above 10,000, is united to Hull. 
Can any mortal man, then, define what 
“ principle” of cnfranchi.sement is pro¬ 
ceeded upon, when he looks at these 
entirely similar cases, and finds them 
.sp dissimilarly treated ? 

And can any thing surjiass the ab¬ 
surdity of specially selecting such 
places as Brigliton and Cheltenham 
for, direct representation? Why, the 
cntii'u population of neither of them, 
visiters included, amounted in 1821 to 
the requisite number of 25,000. But 
can any one possibly tell liow many, 
out of Cheltenham's 13,396 persons, 
were really inhabilauts of the yilace ? 
And as to the visiters, most of whom 
have voles elsewlicre, what can they 
liave to do with the (|ucstiori ? 

Iinleed, so desperntcl) set are tbe.se 
people upon making as mueli as yios- 
sihle of town representation, that, in 
tlic lack of tow'ns enough for their 
purpose, they will tie up two or three 
together, to make one new borough. 
Deptford and Woolwich are four miles 
apart; neither of them have the slight¬ 
est claim to direct representation; yet 
these two towns are made into a bun¬ 
dle witli Greenwich, and all together 
are to return two members. 

Such is the bill—such is the princi¬ 
ple of the bill. But was there any, even 
the least, necessity for all this chaos of 
absurdity ? VVas it really so difficult 
to discover or to fix upon some one 
clear and definable principle or rule 
of action, upon which a Reform Bill 
might have been constructed ? Cer¬ 
tainly not. So fully has the subject 
been discussed of late years, that most 
men, qualified to judge, have arrived 
at certain well-ascertained conclusions; 
and the greater matter of wonder now 
is, in all decent society, how the mi¬ 
nisters could possibly fall into such an 
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error, as to lay before the public a bill, 
popular enough indeed, both in what 
it destroys, and in what it creates, but 
still ^med upon no definite principle, 
and consequently unfit to bear the 
least degree of close examination. 

We have said that there could have 
been no difficulty in discovering or 
adopting a goveniing or leading j>rin- 
ciple on which to construct the bill. 
We will prove this by briefly describ¬ 
ing three diflerent principles, all well 
known, all lying clo.se at hand, and 
either of which, if adopted and ad¬ 
hered to, would have led the framers 
of the bill to a safe and salutary con¬ 
clusion. 

Tlie first of these we should call 
a statesmaii-Uke principle. And surely 
it might have been expected to have 
been present to the minds of a Whig 
ministry, seeing that it occurs in a 
well-known article on reform, m their 
own favourite journal, the Edinhnrgh 
lieview. However, occur where it 
may, it is a deep and just view of Jhe 
subject; and no man ought tef have 
laid hands on the constitution without 
being able to sliew that he had duly 
considered this argument, and was 
either prepared to refute it, or to sub¬ 
mit his conduct to its deductions. 

“ Kvery coininimity may be consi¬ 
dered, with relation to its jtolilical 
rights and interest.?, as divided into 
three great natural clnsses or orders. 
First, those who are actually m pos.ses- 
sioii or administration of the govern¬ 
ment, including the sovereign, and all 
subordinate functionaries or office-bear¬ 
ers ; stcondlp, those who, witliout office 
or exertion of their cwm, are born to 
the iuberitanoe of a certain ])roperty, and 
nccompuiiying rsuik and inriiiotice ; and, 
lastly, the great body of the ptxiple, and 
especially those among them who, by 
talent, industry, or popular qualities, 
are aiming at the acquisition of office or 
influence. These are the three natural 
partitions of all societies which have ex¬ 
isted in a separate form for any consider¬ 
able length of time. They are naturally in 
a state of ]>oliticul rivalry, and the cha¬ 
racter of the government will depend 
upon the preponderance which is as¬ 
sumed by any of them. 

■*' In almost all the modern European 
governments this rivalry terminated in 
a sort of compromise; and a constitu¬ 
tion was adopted which allotted to each 
of these three orders a certain fixed 
share of political pow'cr and authority. 
In England, it is well known, it led to 
the balanced government of King, Lords, 


and Commons —a balance which has 
changed its original mode of operation, 
but which still subsists in effect, and 
maintains the freedom and permanence 
of our constitution by its subshstence. 
It is to the nature of the change which 
has taken place in its mode of operation 
that our attention should now bo parti¬ 
cularly directed. At first, tbe.sc three 
orders hud sejiar.ifp functions and jwivi- 
leges, which they exercised separately 
and successively—frequently wifli very 
little concert, and sometimes witli con- 
siderable hostility. While the royal 
usfablishinent w~js' supported by the 
royal demesnes and the exercise of the 
pinrogative; wliile war was carried on 
by the military service of the king’s 
tenpts ill rapite, and the business of 
legislation for the whole kingdom did 
not occupy three or four weeks in the 
year, tins absolute partition of the 
business and privileges of the three 
orders wa.s, in some measure, practi¬ 
cable, and the constitution was in reality 
very near what, it has ever since been 
represented in theory. In process of 
time, however, when tlie business of 
government became more complicated 
and operose, the greatest inconvenience 
must have been experienced from this 
entire separation of the three estates 
of which it was composed; and some 
e.\pedieiits must have been devised for 
giving tliem a greater symimtliy and 
niutiial contact in their procee*ding.s. 
It never could have been but most 
injurious to the state and the country 
at large, that the House of Lords, for 
example, should throw out, by a great 
niitjority, an important bill, which the 
House of Commons had passed by a 
great majority; or that the king should 
reject, with indignation, a law which 
Imd received the decided approbation 
of both houses of parliament. It would 
appear most desirable, therefore, that 
these vindictive and curative checks, 
which could never operate without giv¬ 
ing a certain sliock to the whole ma¬ 
chine, and impairing, for the time, its 
strength and ajiparent security, should 
be converted into preventive checks, 
that might produce tlie same effects, 
without any commotion or disturbance. 
It would naturally come to pass, there¬ 
fore, that an attempt would be made 
to apply^lje whole of that resistance, 
which any legislative measure was 
likely to meet with, in the first instance, 
if possible, to avoid the shock, by anti¬ 
cipating its operation; and to bring all, 
■the forces to bear upon every projw- 
sition from the beginning, to the opem- 
ticm of Hvhich it would otherwise be 
exposed in succession. Thus, if a mea- 
'Sure to which the Lords were adverse 
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ww proposed ia the Commons, it would 
be desiiable that the reasons and the in¬ 
fluence which produced their hostility 
should be directed against it in tliat 
house ; and if a measure, from which 
the sovereign was resolved to withhold 
his acquiescence, was proposed in either 
bouse, it would, in like manner, be de¬ 
sirable that this repngnmioe should be 
disclosed in the coarse of their delibera¬ 
tions, and matters preTouted, if pos¬ 
sible, from coming to extremities, by the 
interposition of the royal veto on a mea¬ 
sure zealously patronised by the parlia¬ 
ment. 

“ It most have been felt, therefore, 
as infinitely desirable,-and necessary, 
indeed, for the tranquillity of the coun¬ 
try, that some means should he devised 
for bringing the parties togetlier before 
things had got this length, nikd of em¬ 
ploying the dififerent tendencies of the 
royal, aristocratical, and popular influ¬ 
ences, rather to modify the measures 
of government in their concoction, than 
to counteract and oppose each other 
aftwwards, by rach successively un¬ 
doing what had been completed by its 
associates. But the necessity of such 
a congress would scarcely be telt, before 
it would become evident that it must 
take place in the House of Commons. 
The popular influence could not pos¬ 
sibly obtain a place in either of the other 
branches of the government; while it 
must at all times have been diiii<|||dt to 
prevent their influence from affecting 
the elections of the Commons. When¬ 
ever an inducement was held o)U, there¬ 
fore, for them to extend that influence, 
and for the country at large to connive 
at it, there is no doubt &at it would 
be silently exerted to the effect of 
placing in that house a multitude of 
members devoted to the support of the 
public functionaries for the time, and 
of the views and interests of most of the 
gnat families in the kingdom. 

- “ This we conceive to be the present 
state of the government; and the result 
is, that the balance of ^e constitution 
now exists, in a great degree, in the 
Houu Commms ; and that ^at assem¬ 
bly possesses nearly the whole legisla¬ 
tive auffiority.” 

“ The advantages of this arrang«nent 
are, w we have already intimated, that 
collirion and shock o^^e three 
rival principles is either prevented or 
prodigiouBly softened by this early mix¬ 
ture of their elements, — that by con- 
vertii^ those sndden and successive 
diecks into one regulating and gtadu- 
sM piessure, their operation becomes 
■fM^tely more smooili and mKu^eable, 
ind no iongw proceeds by jems and 
kosadi that mi^t endanger the safety 


of the machine; while its movements, 
instead of being fractured and impeded 
by the irregultu* impulses of. opposite 
forces, slide quietly to tlie mark, in the 
diagonal produced by thoir original com¬ 
bination. 

“ No ministry, for a hundred years 
J>ack, has had courage to interpose the 
royal negative to any measure which 
has passed through the houses of par¬ 
liament, even by narrow majorities; and 
there is no .thinking man who can con¬ 
template without dismay the probable 
consequences of sucli a resistance, where 
the House of Commons had been zealous 
aud nearly unanimous. It is needless 
to siiy, that the House of Lords would 
oppose a still feebler barrier to such a 
measure of popular legislation. In order 
to exercise their constitutional functions 
with safety, therefore, it became neces¬ 
sary for the king and the great families 
to exercise them in the lower house, 
not against the united commons of 
England, but among them ; and not in 
their own character, and directly, but 
covertly, and mingled with tliose whom 
it (Was substantially their interest and 
tlieirduty to control. 

" It is thus, as it appears to us, that the 
balance which was in danger of being lost 
through the increasing power and injiuetue 
of the lower house, has been saved bp being 
transferred into tlmt auemhly; and that 
all that was essentially valuable in thecon- 
stitHtioH hat been secured by a silent but 
very important change in its mode of ope. 
ration. This change we take to be, that 
die influence of the crown and of the 
old aristocracy is now exerted in that 
house bj' means of membera sent there 
to support diat influence; and that, in 
that house, as the great depository of 
the political power of the nation, and 
the virtual representative of the whole 
three estates, the cliicf virtue and force 
of die government is now habitually 
resident.”— Edinburgh Review, vol. i. 
pp. 411-41.9. 

Tliis view, of Whig origin though it 
be, would, we heartily submit, nave 
been not unworthy tlie consideration 
of the concoctors of the present Reform 
Bill. It appears, however, that these 
great statesmen have either never read 
this article in their own journal, or 
have forgotten it, or have grown much 
wiser since, under their <ytm auspices, 
it was first given to the world. For 
our own parts, we so seldom meet 
with a specimen of Whig principles 
with which we can coticur, Uiat we 
confess a kind of old fondness for this 
little piece, which we have ever con¬ 
sidered as, on the whole, one of tte 
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most fiivourabW specimens of Whig- 
gism extant. At all events, if this 
view of the sulnect be abandoned 
by the Whigs of 1831, we should 
be really obliged to them for a state¬ 
ment of the grounds of the change. 

However, supposing it to be said, 
that this view of the subject is too 
deep and recondite to be reduced to 
practice, that some more simple and 
popular rule was necessary, we can 
then refer them immediately to 

A second principle, which we 
should call that of the wise and cau¬ 
tious legislator. It is one which has 
been laid down repeatedly by every 
writer of credit upon the subject: 
but we shall prefer to derive it en¬ 
tirely from Whig authorities. 

lx>rd John Russell himself, in his 
work on the English Constitution, 
adopts, in treating on Parliamentary 
Reform, the language used by Earl 
Grey himself in a speech made by 
him in tlie House of Lords in 1810. 

The words are these— • 

• 

It is my conscientious opinion that 
much good would result from the adop¬ 
tion of the salutary principle of reform, 
gradually applied to tlte coiTection of 
those existing abuses to which the progress 
of time must have unavoidably given 
birth; taking especial care that the mea¬ 
sures of reform to be pursued should be 
marked out by the constitution itsef, and 
should in no case exceed its wholesome 
limits.” 

In exactly the same tone did tlie 
present chancellor, then Mr. Brougham, 
and out of office, explain his views of 
reform to the House of Commons in 
November last. His words are these: 

“ It has been said that I am a friend 
to a radical, sweeping, and innovating 
rform. This imputation I wish most 
distinctly to deny. I stand on the an¬ 
cient way of the constitution; and without 
entering into details which would now 
bo extremely irregular, as well as in¬ 
convenient, I beg leave to state, that 
whatever plan of reform 1 may propose 
will have for its object, in the first 
place, to conciliate the opinions and 
support of all the friends of reform. 
My motion will be founded on a prin- 
ei^ which, I trust, will ever be hold 
sacred in this house: my object in 
bringing forward the measure is not re- 
voluiion, but restoration — to repair the 
constitution, and not to pull it down,** 

So said Lord Grey, a short time 


afterwards, when spiking cm the same 
point in the House of Lords. 

" I wish to stand as much as I can 
upon the fixed and settled institutions of 
the country ; and to be guarded and li¬ 
mited by a prudent care not to disturb 
too violently, by any extreme changes, 
the eftablished principles and practices of 
the constitution.” 

Nothing can be clearer, nothing can 
be wiser, than the principle here laid 
down. It recognises as altogether va¬ 
luable and excellfint the ancient ways 
of the constitution, and proposes only 
to restore what is dilapidated—to re¬ 
pair what has fallen into decay. The 
operation of this principle would be 
simple, it would be salutary, it would 
be unobjectionable. It would lead— 
wherever a borough had actually dwin¬ 
dled away and become extinct—to 
the transfer of its franchise to some 
other town, which, since the last set¬ 
tlement of the representation, had 
grown up into wealth and importance, 
and still ^remained unrepresented. It 
would lead, wherever the elective 
power of a borough had, through mis¬ 
management, ftillen into the hands of 
a small junto, or been lavished among 
a host of non-resident freemen,—it 
wouM lead to a proper adjustment of 
the ngiit, by taking it from those who 
unjustly hold it, and conferring it on 
tliose vybo unjustly are deprived of it. 
And in counties, seeing that the free¬ 
hold franchise originated in the mere 
want of a better and fuller enrolment 
of the substantial inhabitants of the 
district, the representative system being 
of older date than the parochial as¬ 
sessments, it would lead to the adop¬ 
tion of the for more perfect lists con¬ 
tained in the parish rate-books, in 
preference to the useless, and now 
senseless limitation of the elective 
right to those called freeholders. In 
short, preserving most scrupulously the 
whole platform of representation which 
has been so long established, and, on 
the whole, has worked so beneficially, 
it would sedulously remove those d^ 
crepanciev and blemishes, which the 
lapse of nearly two centuries had in¬ 
troduced. 

Such a principle as this, if faithfully 
adhered to, would inevitably have 
produced a plan of reform both safe 
and satisfectoiy. And this was the 
principle, as we have seen, on which 
the authora of the present bill^^them- 
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selves professed to act. But how have 
they aohcred to these professions ? 

So far from adhering to them, they 
have trampled them under tlieir feet. 
Three months had already passed 
away, after these pledges .had been 
given in the face of parliament, when 
the bill was brought in; and was 
at once seen that “ the ancient ways of 
the constitution, the fixed and settled 
institutions of the country,” had not 
been adhered to; and that'the cha¬ 
racter of the measure was not restora¬ 
tion bill revolution; and its tendency 
not to repair the constitiaion, but to 
pull it down. 

The discussion which involved the 
complete detection of this shameful 
departure from solemnly-declared prin¬ 
ciples, did not come on until within 
tlie last month. Heferring to this pro¬ 
fessed intention of restoring only, and 
not altering the representative system, 
it was broadly put to the ministry in 
the House of Commons, when tlie dis¬ 
franchising schedules came before the 
committee, why they projiosed to dis¬ 
franchise many places vrhicli were in 
no sense decayed; but which pos¬ 
sessed quite as many, and in several 
cases many more inliabitants at the 
present moment, than they did when 
hrst called upon to send represent^ives 
to parliament. 

The answer of Lord Althorp (July 
20) was as follow^s: — 

'* It was asked why these boroughs 
were to be disfranchised, seeing that 
they were now* in the same state in 
which they had alwaj's been. He was 
witling to argue the question upon that 
presumption. These boroughs were 
stated not to be decayed; but the ques¬ 
tion was, whether they were not incon. 
siderahle boroughs;—too inronsidernble 
to be any longer trusted with the j>ri- 
vilege of returning members to parlia¬ 
ment.’* 

Here the principle of restoration is 
at once departed from ; the object is 
no longer to repair that which is de¬ 
cayed, but to alter that which our un¬ 
itors drought right, but which we in 
our wisdom think wrong. Tb*y judged 
it safe to give the power of returning 
members to some small towns as well 
as to some large ones. Our superior 
wi^m sees it unfit to trust this power 
tO' Any place which has not electors 
‘tBdougn to form a mob; and therefore 
tSiese smaller towns are “ no longer to 
he trusted with the privilege.” This, 


however, is alteration, not restoration, 
and it is a decided departure from the 
principle first laid down. 

In like manner, the ministerial joyr- 
nal, the Globe, discovered, a few days 
since, that Queeiiborough, one ofthedis- 
franch ised boroughs, has actually, at the 
present moment, more than seven times 
as many houses as it possessed when 
first called to return members to par¬ 
liament. And yet, while a Burleigh 
tliought it then an eligible place to re¬ 
ceive the franchise, we, though it has 
increased to seven times the size and 
importance, judge it to be too incon¬ 
siderable. The Globe remarks : — 
“ How ill understood, or, if understood 
at all, how disregarded, the principles 
of popular right must have been when 
this place was first enfranchised I” So 
that It seems, after all Lord Brougham 
and Lord (Jrey’s protestations of re¬ 
spect for “ the ancient ways of the 
constitution,” and “ the established 
principles and practices of the consti- 
tuljon,” we come at last to the open 
declaration, that the principles of repre¬ 
sentation were not understood by our 
forefathers, and that ** the established 
princijiles and practices of tlie consti¬ 
tution ’ need great amendment. We 
ivish, however, that these gentlemen 
would have discovered and explained 
tliis a little sooner; for it is hard to 
know how to cope with men who pro¬ 
fess one view of a great constitutional 
question at Christmas, and act upon nu 
entirely opposite view at Lady Day. 

Since, however, the lessons of all 
past experience are to be thus cast 
away, and the ancient representative 
system of England is to be altered and 
amended upon some new theory—and 
since the statesmanlike views of our 
first principle, I' higgish as they are, 
are equally disregarded, great indeed 
is the necessity for some rule, distinct 
and clear, by which our new popular 
constitution is to be framed. We have 
already expressed our convictidn that 
the framers of the present bill have 
proceeded entirely without any fixed 
principle or definable plan. We shall 
now explain, as our third example, how 
easy it would have been for them, if 
they had really determined upon this 
useless and unnecessary remodelling 
of an ancient constitution—how easy, 
we say, it would have been, so to have 
constructed their plan as to have been 
liable to no objection, or charge of 
unfairness or caprice, nor, in short, to 
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have been open to any opposing aj-gu- 
ment, save that of the unnecessary na¬ 
ture of the wlidle proceeding. 

Hie third principle, then, that we 
shall mention, as obvious, safe, and 
satisfactory, is that which some have 
called the rule-of-threc principle. It 
consists in being guided, in your dis¬ 
tribution of the representation, by the 
undeniable and unobjectionable laws 
of arithmetical justice. Wo cannot 
better explain it than by adverting to 
tlie plan ado])ted by Oliver Cromwell, 
who, when he wished to form a new 
representative assembly, proceeded, 
with his usual strength of mind, on a 
])lan of the most direct, fair, and sim¬ 
ple character. lie allotted to every 
county, first, its fair proporlion of 
members, according to its supposed 
valuation, population, aiul conlribnlion 
to the state; then, taking each Cfnmty 
alone, he allotted members to its prin¬ 
cipal towns, and gave the remainder to 
the county at large. For instance, 
let Buckingbamsbire have eifihi me*n- 
liers; of these, let Buckingham'bavc 
one, Aylesbury one, Wycombe one, tlio 
rest of the county_/iwc. I.rf‘t Bedford¬ 
shire have seven memliers : of these, 
let Bedford have one, the rest of the 
county sir. Tints, on the whole, the 
counties received 237 representatives, 
and the towns 143; and no one can 
doubt that the country population bad 
a full right to this preponderance. 

This arithmetical mode of appor¬ 
tioning the representation has the .sanc¬ 
tion of every other free constiintion in 
existence. In France, the. number of 
representatives to each department was 
settled upon a threefold calculation of 
property,population, and faxalion. In 
America, a simpler rule is adopted, and 
every state returns to congress one re- 

E reaentative for every 40,000 of its in- 
abitants. Our own ancient system, 
also, when examined, is found in its 
results to be equally just and fair. A 
great number of sinall places, it is true, 
possess representative.^ in seeming de- 
nance of all arithmetical order; but, in 
fact, these small boroughs generally 
serve to strengthen the agricultural 
interests of the county in which they 
are placed; and thus tne general result 
is a feir one, though obscurely brought 
about. The population and the pro¬ 
perty of the agriculturists of England 
IS ascertained to be above three times 
that of the town or commercial classes. 
Tlie present system gives, if any one 
VOt. JV. NO. XX. 


will take the trouble to analyse it, about 
402 members to the landed interests, 
and about 111 to the .commercial. So 
near are it.s results to those prescribed 
by the strictest arithmetical ju.stice. 

Thi.s principle has also the sanction 
of every stati'sman or reformer of any 
rank^vith whose plan we are acquaint¬ 
ed. Oliver Cromwell, as we have al¬ 
ready ob.scrvod, framed his rcjiresentu- 
tive system upon an arithmetical, 
and, consequently, upon n jitsf, basis. 
Cliatbain proposed to take 100 mein- 
bers from the small boroughs; but 
then, knowing that lie wis faking tbeni 
from the landed interests, he gave them, 
not to the larger towns, but to the 
countii's. As to the plans of Cart¬ 
wright and llornc Tooke, tliey pro¬ 
ceeded, as e\ery one knows, upon a 
division of the country into 513 sec¬ 
tions, each electing one member, and 
by a nearly equal number of electors. 

Any .system of this sort would at 
least ije ivave fo 

contend w^th all the absurditic.s wbicb 
J't'e now broaching in the House of 
Commons, about providing ftrr, or 
providing against, the intlucncc of 
property. It would leave property to 
take ca.’e of itself, and would not ab¬ 
surdly attempt cither to increase or to 
dimimsb its lesitimate influence. 

Now, have die ministry adopted any 
jirinciple of this kind 1 .Tndge ye. 

By their plan, England and Wales. 
])ossessing, according to the census of 
1821, 11,078,875 inhabitants, would 
return 472 nisnibers to parliament— 
being not quite one representative to 
every 25,000 of the population. 

Of these the towns were to return 
no fewer than three hundred and Jive. 
These said towns jiosscsscd a popula¬ 
tion of 3,035,854. They would there¬ 
fore have one representative to every 
13,000 of their population. 

The counties were to have but 
one hundred and sixty-seven members. 
Their population was 8,043,021; their 
allowance was therefore about one re¬ 
presentative to every 48)000 of their 
population,* 

This was grossly unjust, abstractedly 
considered; but its practical operation 
constitutes the real danger. By this 
sy.stem, the town population, the com¬ 
mercial interests, will have, after mak¬ 
ing every allowance for the Caines and 
Maltons which still remain, a decided 
majority in the House of Commons. 
This tlrey can have no right to posi||s; 
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four millions of die people can have no 
ri^ht to outvote eight millions; twelve 
millions of rental can have no riglii to 
outweigh thirty millions; and yet, upon 
every great question between land and 
trade — and there are many sucli con¬ 
stantly pending—the few will constantly 
overrule the many; and that class which 
is a minority in the country will^jc a 
majority in the House of Commons. 

Snell is the princi])lo of the bill,” 
or, rather, such is its utter disregard of 
principle. Indeed, wiiat can be .said 


of a scheme into which a quarter of a 
million of additional voters can be 
suddenly thrown, as was the case by 
the Marquess of Chandos’s amend¬ 
ment? And yet, as we are told, no 
essential difference is made, no “prin¬ 
ciple of the hill” violated. But, in 
truth, die public are now beginning to 
imderataiicl pretty generally that, as 
long as tlie Whigs can contrive to 
destroy the lioroughs of their adver¬ 
saries, and to keep their own, they care 
little enough about any other poim. 


ON THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


No. III. 


John Francis Laporit, has been re¬ 
duced to the rank of Charles Anthony 
Capet, Peter d’Alieantarn, and t harles 
Frederick Clvvelph. lie is a dethroned 
king; he has ceased to reign at 
the great house in the IJaymarkel, 
and another lias been exaKed in liis 
stead. IJapjiier, however, than the 
illustrious ex-kings of old—happier 
than his modern comjieers—lie has not, 
like the one, been compelled to cast 
aside \m<impullns et scsijtupi dnlia uerba; 
nor, like the otliers, to convert ipmsclf 
as speedily as possible into an evanes¬ 
cent quantity, without even lingering 
to explain the process by wliicii this 
result was about to be efft-ctod. Charles 
Dix, it must be allowed, made a sorry 
retreat fi’om the kingdom wjiicli bad 
slipped through his fingers; he himself 
having increased its migratory velocity 
by the silly attempts to grgsp it lighter, 
until it at length sprung from his trem¬ 
bling hand, and was .shattered into a 
thousiuid discordiuit fragments by Ihc 
fall, thougli it still continued to occupy 
its proper iiortion ofthe mth. Charles, 
like the most glorious i^trides, the king 
of men, stood weeping— 


“H v$ vir^ns 

when he, the presence of a dis- 

comfitt'd:'S!l™yj but we c«nnot go on 
with the quotation about the iVe’ p,tr»via, 
for he said nothing, though, perhajis, 
like the oyster in the aiwthegm, he 
thouj^t tlie more. Our lair cousin of 
Bi^swiek, too, after the fitshioii of 
most valiant heroes in the divine 
piMi to which we have alluded, iu- 
I his safety to his solid-hoofed. 


liorses, which devoured the ground like 
Diomwlcs’ ill the retreat, when thuii- 
ilering in the wake of the noble, inuch- 
ciuluniig, and most wily Ulysses, who 
had taken to his swift feet, and most 
copscieiil lously aliundoned tlie old I*y- 
lian Mioss-trooper to the fate of better 
men. Tydidc.s shouted indeed, and 
.shoulcddreadl'ully— I'tSiwu, 
but the .sou of Laertes was a vast desil 
too wise to listen : 

—auV irditavft vekvrXen STaf 'OUtiffftvs, 
'AXAa aree^iji'^iv xe/As; Iwl »5)«f 

Tilt* most illustrious Senor Don 
IVilro, also, found the ceremony of 
Icave-lakiiig inconvenient; and, [lur- 
siiing the Chesterfieldian eounstd 
tmicliing the folly of formal farewells, 
departetl without even iiitimatmg an 
adii'u to bi,s loyal, and liberal, and 
most coicstitiitioiial subjects. The 
operatic sovereign alone of all tliis 
royal tribe, whose names have lx*eii 
recently inscribed upon the book of 
Fate as mighty and appalling monu¬ 
ments of the instability of all things 
human, has made a dignified retreat, 
announcing to the assembled multitude 
bis own dethroiiemciit, philosophising 
magniloqueiitly thereon; and, after the 
miuiner of Sylla—the immortal despot 
— giving an account of his adminis¬ 
tration, and proudly demanding praise 
for tlie many passages of it over which 
mortal man might be feurly estimated 
to exorci.se control. 

But as it might be well said to us, 
in tlic words of that comical, cynical, 
quizzici’d, philosophical, quaint, erudite, 
chaffing, poelical, most glorious, anti 
most delightful old stone-cutter, Lucian, 
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9tiSfm *ai Xi/yt eSrtiri 

irm iirxSt maeraSit r£* ieaftStStn, 
(which, being* interpreted Ilibernice, 
means, “ Be asy with your balderdash, 
little boy, and spake plane English ov 
you cjin") — we will state simply that 
M. Laporte made a farewell speech, 
in which he claimed for himself the 
meed of praise, for many good and es- 
j)ecial reasons, which he sot forth to a 
quiet if not an assenting audience, as 
magniloquently as he might. Had wo 
been present, whici), from the natural 
reverence we entertain for our native 
language, we rejoice we were not, de¬ 
cidedly nut a single bravo from our lips 
should have graced his parting bow. 
For tlje fellow undoubtedly took credit 
to himself a hundred Ibid beyond that 
to which he was entitled fairly. In 
saying this, however, let us not be 
understood as denying the man all 
merit, and absolutely refusing to him 
the least applause, (iuite tlu* contrary. 
When we consider the origin, education, 
habits, and history of Laporte, it is im¬ 
possible not to concede to him much 
praise for his conduct in the high and 
arduous situation to which bis imjm- 
dence w'as pleased to call him. 

Laporte is one of those 

“ Queis facile est .'edern conducerc 

and of the class of mortals 

“ Quales ex humili magna ad fustigia 
rerum 

Kxtollit, quoties voluit Fortunajocari.” 

The son of an harlequin, and an un¬ 
successful dclintanf. at one of the lowe.st 
of the Parisian theatres, he came to 
this 

*' Common sewer of Paris and of Rome,” 

with the vile troop which our fashion¬ 
ables thought fit to tolerate, on the first 
starting of a French theatre in this 
country. ^Iie |>erformanccs were then 
given in the little theatre of Tottenham 
Street, which was patronised by many 
of the travelled, and all the exclusives, 
as a pleasant and anti-popular, and, if 
not anti-national, at least antkTohn- 
Bullish lounge. ITiere is a Wetherellian 
sentence for you, O reader of Regina ! 
and there —that is to say, to the Tot¬ 
tenham theatre—came Jeim Franpois 
Laporte, presenting his fonn and pby- 
siog^iomy with pretty much the usual 
acfestoircs of French travellers, who 
(with the exception of llegnard—lliat 
amusing blackguard—and a few of 


the Egyiito-Bonapartean sawans—are, 
and were, and probably ever will be, 
travellers upon compulsion, and, there¬ 
fore, never burdened with superftuitie.s. 
But touching these accegsoires, they 
were simply, in the language of the 
author of Mimini —the nervous ancient 
Saxoi-English, which he has so .succes.s- 
fully struggled to restore to us, as may 
be observed in Pentoiiville, and all tlio 
other classic regions of the metro[)olis— 
“ the duds he wore,” and probably a 
pocket-comb, and .a volume of Bereii- 
giana, or Lc.s‘ Liaisons Dangereuscs. 

Well, our hero played valets and 
Gros-Jeans, with indifrerent success, 
amongst the indifferent, and gained, it 
would seem, the doubtful fame and the 
humiliating .applause ofagriraacer; for 
he was enabled to hold his place in the 
troop, and thus to proceed in tiie acqui¬ 
sition of English, by frequenting those 
academic haunts, the coffee and slap- 
bang shops, wherein foreigners of his 
stamp generally become familiiu’ with 
our language, our manners, and our 
morals. I’ossossing, it would appear, 
more than the common imitativeness 
of the human animal, he quickly picked 
up a smattering of one dialect of En¬ 
glish ; and there being no elephant, or 
other outlandish performer, in town at 
the time, did actually obtain leave to 
appear upon the English otage—if we 
remember rightly, upon the classic 
boards of Drary —and there John Bull, 
admiring the phenomenon of a genuine 
mnunseer —a chap who could be con¬ 
victed, on testimony which even Scarlett 
could not shake, of having played in 
French—d'lVring to pronounce a sem¬ 
blance of English, and not getting 
choked in the attempt, patronised the 
dramatic mountebank as he did Master 
Betty, in days of yore \yide Fushos 
Boaden, passini}, flind absolutely threw 
guineas at hl(%Tor committing those 
very offences gainst our native tongue 
that might be witnessed gratis on any 
ghen morning in Convent Garden 
Market, or for half-a-crown on any 
given evening in the House of Com- 
mon.s, non-market-days and the Sab¬ 
bath being’alone excepted . Existing, 
of course, during tliis period, upon a 
near approximation to cipher, and 
pocketing hundreds by engagements 
and benefits at various theatres, he be¬ 
came a person of consequence amongst 
his fellows and amongst the fashionable 
frequenters of the French theatre. lie 
had been declared an excellent English 
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actor, because lie bad porforracd in 
French; and by a parity of reasoning, 
he was now elevated into a lirst-rate 
French artiste, because he had played 
in Engiisii. Henceforth, farewell to 
the Gros-Jeans 1 He was the admired, 
if not the admirable, representative of 
the best comic creations of Moliere. 
It was perfectly evident to the dullest 
comprehension, that the dramatist never 
could have intended them for aught 
except the bulibons which, under the 
auspices of M. Laporte, were made to 
grin and caper befora you. Laporte, 
accordingly, was the favourite child of 
llialia, because her favourite on the 
stage of either nation, sharing alike 
the fame and profits of Dowtoii and of 
Farren, of Potier and of Pcrlet. 

At length, upon the resignation of 
Fibers, Toiyiorte bid for the Ojiera House. 
He had made some money, and he re¬ 
solved to stake it freely. If he lost, 
be was no w'orse ofI‘ than he had been 
two or three years before, but, on the 
contrary, infinitely better, for he had 
made a name, and was aluhys sure of 
employment somewhere; and if he 
won, 

“ Seven is the main—seven the nick ! 

Bankruptcy on a back Jiand !’’ 

It was a pure S])eculation, just like 
ninety-nine out of every hundred mer¬ 
cantile speculations. Laporte did not 
nick it, but he threw in, though, we 
should presume, to no large amount. 
In this even, however, there was extreme 
good fortune; and coiisuleriiig his ca¬ 
reer, and his peaceful retirement, we 
tiiink'die might lay no indifferent claim 
to the title ofFaustus, the best-loved 
title of the old Homan, to whom, in 
one instance, we have already compared 
him. Hut we are digressing — our 
hero gol.the Opera. He Jfnew nothing 
of Italian, nothing ^Jfesic, or any 
other science, or,'*fa^M|hiij^4any other 
species of human knov^dge, save what 
was to be collected in the region of the 
coulism, and within the filthy atmo¬ 
sphere of tlie lamps; and yet we believe, 
tliat after four seasons he has departed, 
having ftilfilled all his engagements, 
and, moreover, secured the money he 
embarked, witli a swqdus to boot. 

We have said a! good desil of the 
pefhap.s too much — smd yet 
we would hojre, that the story may not 
be altogetiier thrown away on our noble 
W'c* have said much of the 
let us now say something of the 
manager. 


[September, 

Touching the personnel, really he was 
not so veiy impudent as might have 
been expected to his equals, nor so in¬ 
tolerably cringing to his superiors, nor 
so excessively tyrannical to his inferiors. 
He once thumped more Gallomm, that 
is to say, scratched, a dancer called 
Petit behind the scenes, and Anatole 
before the curtain. But we forgive him, 
for he offered the votary of Terpsichore 
SiitisPaction, and absolutely departed for 
Calais, with the view of indulging the 
man of “ the light fantastic toe” with a 
breathing at small sword. Instead of 
cringing varn partirlar to his superiors, 
as Jamie Alackintosh does, he used to 
whine most piteously anent the expenses 
of his establishment, like that ancient 
peer 'and quondam jiroconsul of the 
Land of Cakes, Lord Melville, and 
thus took occasion to screw the utter¬ 
most frirthittg out of the subscrilx'rs 
for their Ijoxes. But this was all right, 
an<l most righteous moreover. Then 
as to his inferiors, that is to say, the 
aiiiraatcd furiiitur<> of the Ojiera Ilousi*, 
the flioniscs, corps de hai/ct, &c., he 
might, i^ierhaps, kick the males every 
now and then; “ and what for no?”— 
it is a proper and wholesome exerci.se 
for a manager, aiul they are used 
to it. And as for the individuals 
of the softer sex, he cut their sala¬ 
ries down to a miinmum of shillings, 
n])on which even existence could 
not he .supported, if the fair creatures 
had not other resources besides their 
motion in the dance, or exertions in 
the chorus. But then he was by no 
means rigid in exacting his droits de 
seigneur; he generally confined himself 
to tlie cor i/p/iees, and was never jealous 
— never interposed, under any circum¬ 
stances. His conduct towards the 
prime donne was after tlie established 
fashion ; he quarrelled with them most 
punctually on the day after their 
benefits, and generally dkitrived to 
have a few prefatory breezes” witli 
them by way of practice. Malibran, 
Sontag, and Lalande, successively dc- 
claretl liim a brute; and he, wiA the 
utmost impassivencss, retorted by al¬ 
literating upon the word. If they 
did not allow him to fsurm their bene¬ 
fits, there was a quarrel; because, even 
if specious, these afore.said benefits 
wore sure not to he productive. If he 
did farm them upon certain conditions, 
tus was generally the ca.se, there was a 
dispute touching the fulfilment tbeieof, 
as difficult to settle to the satb&ction 
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of al! parties, as that in wl)ich Milord 
Palmerston is, to borrow a word from 
liis country, abpresent Oofiged. 

Enongii of the personnel; let us 
speak of the administration. Tt was 
not positively good — perhaps it might 
Ire truly declared positively bad — but 
comjjared with its predecessors it par¬ 
took laigely of good and evil. Wc 
will begin witli the good. During his 
sovereignty, we have had an opportu¬ 
nity of hearing the best singers in the 
world — Malibran, Sonttig, lAlande, 
Pasta, rizzaroni, Donzelli, Jlubini, 
Davide, Zuchelli, Santnii, Lablache; 
and we are indebted to him for a new 
stock of delightful ideas res])ecting 
dancing and instrumental music, cou- 
veywl through the media of Ta- 
glioiii's and of Paganini’s surpassing 
genius. For one season, too, he can 
challenge the praise of having assem¬ 
bled within the walls of the King’s 
Theatre the Ix'st company in Eurojie 
— a belter company, iruh'cd, t'lan 
could ha^e been formed from the I'tVi; 
of all the other theatres upon ^ifrih. 
^Ve allude to th(! season when Malihniii 
and Sontag delighted all eyes, and 
cliarmedall heaits, iii many representa¬ 
tions, ufKHi which memory must ever 
dwell with fondness; and the moie 
fondly, because, jirevious to the magic 
impress of their influence, there was, 
to a certain extent, a prejudice to over¬ 
come, since, from frequent repetition 
and debasing associations, tlie ojicras 
had palled iqicm our senses : but now, 
from the talent of the virtuosi, they ue- 
cpiircd a new luid increased grate and 
lieauty—grace and beauty whereof wc 
were before unconscious they were ca¬ 
pable, and thus Ixicame for us, at once 
tuid for ever, hiil'owed things. At tins 
period wo had several operas, repre¬ 
sented with that perfect cnsaiiblc which 
never was, most prolnihly, at any pre¬ 
vious time, approached, except on their 
production. 

Tlie lyric dramatist writes exclusively 
for the stage; he has no ui>poiil from the 
clamorous decision of the audience to 
the contemplative quiet of the closet; 
no hope from less prejudiced or more 
enlightened judges; no hope from future 
times;—he cannot, like the poet, com¬ 
fort himself with the conviction, 

Qiie le temps ost fulelo an genie 
or proudly add, 

" Et raon coiur croit si raveuir.” 

The opera which has failed on re¬ 


presentation, has failed for ever. The 
composer cannot, like the poet, be the 
interpreter of his own impressions, sen¬ 
sations, feelings, passions, inspirations 
—bequeathing to posterity a monu¬ 
ment wherein all tliesc will by kindred 
minds be found clearly mid fully 
bodigd forth. The composer, liow- 
ever high his aspirations, is perpe¬ 
tually dragged do^^n to earth; lie is 
the slave of circumstances; he is 
compelled to give utterance to every 
inspiration of liis mind, to every feeling 
of his heart, through organs by who.'e 
capabilities he is iinjiassably circuin- 
scribc'd, and oqjans of which he has 
not the choice, niese organs are the 
arlibtcs for whom he is obliged to write 

— they arc the channels through wliich 
he must pour forth his soul; and if 
llie flood be iinsuited to the receptacle, 
fadure is inevitable—and eternal, be¬ 
cause the rigid necessity of being di¬ 
rected by the peculiarities, the miiiulest 
peculiarities, of one set of conduits doe.s 
positively prevent their successful Iraiis- 
ierence .•mother. If tlie composer 
fads tlieii, he fads for ever; if he suc¬ 
ceed, and with bad artistes, it is a 
success of no great fame — fame with 
tlie million, we would say — though it 
may be of great merit, and obtain the 
ajiplauses of the.icarned. Such as is, 
for instance, Rossini’s GuiHaumc Tell, 
an oporii written with amsumniafp mu¬ 
sical genius,but written for hud singers 

— therefl'ic never to be popular, and 

destined, m its shadow as it were, only 
to survive' — in a ballet. Again, if lie 
succeed willi good singers (and tiiis is 
a viay rmc oecuirence, the number of 
good singers in the world being so 
small, and the difficulty of collecting 
them in one spot of earth so great), it 
is a mighty success—a success which 
fills the eartfe with his f.iine,!)!^, ^ in 
the many Meeting success — a 

success not'i^rlastingly repeated ;md 
continued, but one whereof tiic memory 
alone rcniaims to decorate the name of 
the master; for, the season once over, 
those orgmis which had so adiniiahly 
given ntter«nice to the feelings and in¬ 
spirations ’6f the composer, and haply 
enhanced them by adding thereto 
the pure and btilliaixt hues of their 
own genius, are scattered over the 
earth, never, peiha])S, again to he 
imitcd witliiii tlie same walls. And 
what follows? — One of two things: 
it is eillier found impossible properly 
to represent tlic opera, and the atterapt,ij, 
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evMi in tlie scene of its first glories, is, 
after a brief time, abandoned; or else, if 
it live on, it is •with mucli>diminished 
lustre, under the auspices of singers 
inferior to the first probably in all re¬ 
spects, and certainly in not being, like 
them, in some swt identified with the 
creation of the work. Of the compo¬ 
sitions which have lallen—^not into ob¬ 
livion— for they ace to be ever revered 
as the most splendid monuments of 
musical genius — but into disuse, are 
llie works of Mozart. One exception 
might be made in the instance of II 
Don Giovaimi, for it is still performed 
on all the lyric stages in Christendom ; 
but this exception only transfers it, to 
use a phrase fatally intelligible at the 
present moment, from schedule A to 
schedule B; that is to say, to tlic second 
alternative we have stated;—for we 
ask if any body now li\-ing lias ever 
heard Jl Don Giovanni well performed. 
The answer assuredly must be. No. 
But psissing over this and Le Noz.ze iH 
Figaro, which it may be insisted should 
be considered as a second* exception, 
but liable to the same accidents, let us 
ask what has hecoxpe of the remaining 
works of the greatest and most jiliilo- 
so|diical of composers? What fre¬ 
quenter of tlie Opera, whose experience 
does not extend beyond the present 
generation, knows any thing of Idomc- 
neo ? And yet we leam from tlie bio¬ 
grapher of Mozart, tli^ so well was ho 
pleased witli the singers, and the sub¬ 
ject fixed upon, that he reckoned the 
hours spent at Munich in composing 
the a^M and superintending the rehear¬ 
sals of this o|^^ amongst the happiest 
of his life. HeitelU us himself that he 
was excited and ii^^ired by the zeal 
and talent of singers, and the per¬ 
fect cob^ence lliat he m^ht repose in 
thciwexertions — an4 was the re¬ 
sult? That he priiui^^|tork — his 
first great operatic worl^^wh^ he never 
himself supposed to be surpassed by 
imiy effort of his maturer years, Except¬ 
ing only II Don Giovanni, and which, 
almoup^i exceeded in correctness, wa.s 
scarcely excelled in the vigour and 
beauty of the ideas, even by this most 
edeb^d composition. Yet Idomeneo 
seems,.for the world in general, to have 
well mgh expired in the first blaze of 
its great fame, leaving little more than 
a name behind. Die ZauherHote and 
Ztf Clemenza di Tito liave shared the 
same fitte. 

% Eossini has been more fortunate in 


this respect: bis declension has, with all 
his works worth notice, been simply into 
schedule B. And why is this? iKcause 
lie has written worse than Mozai't, le.s.s 
philosopliically, and has addressed him¬ 
self to lower and therefore more per¬ 
vading sympathies of the human heart. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous 
there is but one step, quoth Napoleon: 
extending this principle a little fiulher, 
we shall find that all things of high 
inspinition arc more easily burlesqued 
than matters putting forth less claim to 
eminence; and extending it still far¬ 
ther, we shall find that works of high 
inspiration are utterly ruined, rendered 
completely ludicrous, if not well and 
adequately represented; while those of 
H much lower order never do, even 
upon the worst perfonnance, excite 
in the mind so powerful an emotion 
of ridicule or of disgust. There is 
either a degree of bustle or exu¬ 
berant gaiety about Rossini’s operas, 
which carries them off with the many 
UM^cr almost any circumstances. The 
mastfir has lieen described as tlie gcniu.s 
of animal spirits: it is just, ilis ex¬ 
pression of gaiety is always a genuine 
ebullition of constitutional light-hcart- 
edness and extravagant animal excite¬ 
ment. In Mozart, on the contrary, 
there is always a delicacy — a sort of 
dreamy delitacy, suggesting thoughts 
beyond the immediate sphere of action 
and consideration — thoughts better, 
and brighter, and less redolent of earth; 
there is a touch of grace, of refined 
sentiment, of deep feeling, jiervading 
even his gayest, his most joyous mor¬ 
sels. Rossini’s, with some few bright 
instances of exception, is the mu.sic of 
the senses — Mozart’s the music of the 
mind, the music of the soul. To illus¬ 
trate, however, tlie distinction we have 
put forward, let us take for examples 
the songs of tlie two peasant girls under 
the influence of, as nearly as may be, 
the same sensations. Ninctta, in Ros¬ 
sini’s work, trolls forth one of the gay¬ 
est carols ever iicard —a genuine ebul¬ 
lition of animal enjoyment—a positive 
gush of joyous notes. Wlio does not 
remember 

“Tutto sorridere?" 

^yhile, on the contrary, in 25erlina’s 
air, Giovanotte eke fatte amore, there 
is an under-current of a deep and 
delicate and almost pensive feeling,* 
which at once bespeaks the musician 
and the philosopher, and the being of 
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intense sensibility; for it is in itself 
beautiful, and well befitting the occa¬ 
sion whereon,* amidst the fulness of 
present happiness and antici])atioii of 
hayminess for tlui future, the conviction 
of the mutability of all things human, 
and the remembrance of blithe hours 
under the paternal roof, and a natural 
clinging of the heart to the domestic 
ties which are about to be loosened 
and in some sort severed, may well 
impress a solemn lingo—may well cast 
a slight shadow. But though Rossini 
has suffered les.s than olhor-s by the 
transference of his operas from the 
iirtixtcs for whom they were composed, 
yet has he suffered much, as we may 
well judge from the few, the well-nigh 
solitary instances in yrtiich w(' have 
heard his compositions well performed. 
In fact, it is ordy a rare occasion in any 
country (and on no occasion do wo ever 
remember it to bave occuned in this 
country, except during the season of 
which we have spoken), that you can 
have any oy^ra ropres|^ited with pci4(^ct 
niscmhle. It would lie literally nnpos- 
.sible to make more than one excellent 
company from all the professional 
singers in the world. There is only 
one Malibran, one Sontag, one Don- 
xclii, one Zuclielli, one Lablache; we 
speak not of others also of high fame, 
but who might be disyren.sed with; — 
these we name are, as singers in their 
several departments, unrivalled, and 
without them there could at present be 
no perfect comtiany upon earth. All 
these wc had, during a season, at the 
King’s Tlieatre; and therefore were we 
indebted to Laporfe for a eolleetion of 
ojreratic talent never before witnessed 
on any stage, and for tlie representation 
of several operas after a fashion above 
all criticism and above all yiraise. Let 
us, accordingly, lie most grateful, and 
[iroclaim our gratitude to the deyiosed 
monarch of the great theatre for the 
oyieratie delights of tliis yieriod* But 
having done so —having suffered him 
to suck the honey of the Fi"dseriaii con¬ 
descension and ayryilause, let us next 
proceed to make him 

“ Taste of the other—the dark¬ 
flowing uni.” 


Layiorte, even in this glorious sea¬ 
son (as before and ever since), your 
choruses were not suywir-excellent; and 
accordingly, the beauties of ]l Malri- 
viunio Segreto were considerably en¬ 
hanced by the absence of all such at¬ 
tempts at harmony. The choruses, 
howfver, were not so bad as to inter¬ 
fere inordinately with the general effect; 
so that, (juoail tliisv,season, we yvardoii 
your negligence or your iiiggnrJline.ss 
in tins matter, as we likewise do in 
respect of your vile corps tic bullet. 
Belbre wo advance farther, too, wc 
would add, by way of supplement to 
our commendation, that you produced 
MasmicUo, the best ballet ever repre¬ 
sented in this country, and amongst 
tlio best we have ever seen upon any 
stage, and that you introduced the 
griU'cful and jileasing and appropriate 
and ancient addition of the song — 
choral or simple, as it may bo—to the 
dance, Laporte! That it is graceful 
and Jileasing and ajijiropriate, noboily 
but a jackass bijicd or quadnijied of 
the slowe'^t intellect, could doubt; ami 
yet Ave will not do either of these poor 
animals the nijui^ice to snjiposc that 
even ho could doubt, if he witnessed 
Taglioiii’s jicrformance of La Tyro- 
henne, wherein every movement and 
every motion seems to be the personi¬ 
fication, the mute cchc (ifwcmaybc 
allov\ed the word) of the sound which 
has just brokea on our oar, and a most 
enchanting conduit, whereby it is pro¬ 
longed to its suffusion on the souud 
that follows;—and that it is ancient can 
bo easily established, for you'^mem- 
ber, J ean-Fran^-ois—(you have as good 
a right, by the by, to have your two 
names knocked into one, as your royal 
brother the citizen-i|licpherd Louis- 
Pliilippe, sJtepherd ofhis people, doubt¬ 
less, at pr&oubut probamy efe long 
dcstine(iph|^|fotil a shepherd of ano¬ 
ther sort)—<j|Km remember that when 
the Phaiacian youtiw vdanced before 
the much-enduring B lysses at, the 
command of King Alcinous, the glo¬ 
rious bard Deraodocus sang the 
loves of Mars and the golden Aphro¬ 
dite, Uie while the boys, according to 
Madame Dacier, danced the histoiy of 
these loves.’** Not to trouble you, 


* “ I beg leave to translate Dacier’s annotation upon tliat pa-ssage, and to offer a 
remark upon it. ‘ This description,’ says that lady, ‘ is remarkable, not liecouse 
the dnacors moved to tlio sound of tlio harp and the song, for in this diere is nothing 
extraordinary; but in that they danced, if I may so express it, a history; that i% ' 
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Jean-Franfrtis, with . tho Greek, of here’s old Pope’s wishy-washy version 
winch you know nothing, and not to of a couple of lines: — 
trouble ourselves with translating it, 

“ Ulysses gaz’d, astonish’d to survey 
Tlie glancing splendours ns their sandals play. 

Meantime the blu'd alternate to the stiiugs 
The loves of Blurs and Cytherea sings ; 

How the stem gt*d, enamour’d with lici cliurms, 

Clasp’d the gay panting goddess in his arms, 

Jlv bribes seduc’d ; — and liow the sun, whose eye 
views the broad heav’nS, disclos’d tho lawless joy.” 


Ily the cloud-conipcller 1 too, we wjU 
give you the note upon the passage, 
for it is a rare morsel j so look to the 
bottom of the page. 

Well, you have read it—stop grin¬ 
ning though, you tinker, and listen 
to us;—we cannot sitTord you any 
more praise; your management has 
been getting 

“ Bad by degrees, and wonderfully 
worse.” 

You must recollect the line; it is the 
motto to the third canto of J -eigli Hunt’s 
liimm. But we really cannot follow 
you through all the circumstances of 
your decline; we will take you up 
about the period.^ur fall; we will 
confine ourselves to tire last season. 

Now during this period nothing could 
well be woike than lire fashion after 
wliich you’arlministered the affairs of 
your kingdom. Ti&u disgusted the 
great patrons of the Opera by applying 
the screw rather too v^rously in the 
])rice of the boxes; at^, per eontrn, 
you cut down to the lowest ]jos.sible 
degretMlf inefficiency—that is to say, 
a sort ofmeddUng inefficiency—the 
chorusds^and tlijijcp/ws de ha^. In 
til us explaining otir i4la uf the^lon-est 
degree of ineffidepey, lei nrs^Stiot be 
inuhirstUb^is acifrimg the poor devils 
who %i^t|Lted these tw% Mdies of 
liaviilg*’«itjy ttfo^lfinif^o ^bsim of in¬ 
truding tlieiQselves < to destroy all har- 
' . ** 


mony in the opera and all rcvci’once 
for humanity in the spectator. No;— 
we are well convinced that if those un¬ 
fortunate persons had any other means 
of earning an honest livelihood, they 
would not have thus offended. You, 
Laporte, are alone to blame; they were 
obhgetl to be fidiculoiis — to'screccli 
or sprawl, at your command, like a 
guiuea-pig under a gate or a seal on 
shore ; and it was—we will not curse 
(though, like Lady Townly, we liave 
been obliged to make a great gulp and 
swallow the rising oath, the cHerves- 
cence»of our xpdhidida bills )—we will 
not curse, but it was cursed hard on 
them; for we all know, 

" Nil liabet infelix piiuportas durius 
in sc, 

Quam c|udd ridicules homines fa- 
cit.” 

Then, Laiiorte, you applied the same 
boauliful system of economy and re- 
irciicliment to the orchesjra, until you 
had at last most suoiSessfulIy disem¬ 
barrassed it of stringed instruments; 
ami you considered second-singers, suid 
second-dancers, and second-rate singei s, 
and second-rate dancers, of such trifling 
importance, that you supplied thciv 
places with people who could not sing 
or dance at all. Positively, Jean- 
Franrois, this holds good without an 
exception, save in the person of Bro- 
card, wlio does yet dance pretty well 


by lH^eir gestures and movements, they expj eased wliat the music of tlie harp and 
voice described, and tho dance was a representation of what was the subject of the 
poet's song.* Homer only says they danced divinely, according to tlio obvious 
meaning oi’ tlio words. I fancy Madame Bacicr would have foiborne her observa¬ 
tion, if sheliad reflected upon tho nature of the song to which the I’limacians dimcecl: 
it was an inlrigue between Mars and Venus, and they being taken in some very odd 
postuirt^ slie must allow ffinl. tlu'se dancers represented some very odd gestures (or 
ladveme^ts, ns she expresses it), if they were now dancing a historv,—that is, 
a^ng in lliese motions what was tlie subject of the song. Bnt I submit to tlje 
^dgment of tll!i% ladies, and shall only add, that this is an instance how a critical eye 
*tin some things in ar author that were never intended by him; though, to do 
her jiwioo, she borrowed the general remark from Eustathius.”—From the notes to 
Porn’s Translation of the Eighth Book of the Odymy. 
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with one leg and foot, and so forth, 
though she points dreadftdly with the 
other, luid is, iw fact, we are convinced, 
regularly foundered. We would ac¬ 
cordingly submit to Lord Bruce, that 
he ought in common charity, and in 
proper obedience to that portion of the 
law of the land which is embodied in Mr. 
llichard Martin’s act against cruelty to 
animals, to take ofl'lier shoes, and turn 
her out to grass for the vest of her life. 
She is regularly broken dowm, and no 
mistake! But our humanity is leading 
us astray ; for, upon reflection, we cannot 
admit even this exception, for we now 
recollect you took advantage of the one 
leg, and made its immediate proprietor 
premiere dameuse for a time. We 
have used the word immediate in the 
last seriterice, to prevent the possi¬ 
bility of our statement’s being sup- 
j)Os^ to apply to the noble keeper— 
not, however, the Lord Keeper, but the 
lady’s keeper. Allans ! allons, however, 
mon ami! So then, without choruses, 
without second singers, without a 
de ballet or second-dancers, and •with¬ 
out a decent orchestra, it would be 
hardly possible for you to have had 
either an opcia or a ballet properly 
represented; and you accordingly had 
not. You had at diflerent times artistes 
of high reputation, to sing during the 
season, but you never once had an 
o}>er.i performed with ensemble; you 
had Taglioni to dance, but you never 
once had a . well-rcprcsente<l ballet. 
Until the last weeks of the season, you 
contrived that, in addition to the ori¬ 
ginal wants of all the accessories to a 
performance, in the shape of choruses 
and subordinate ][)erformers, there should 
be some capital want pmong tire leading 
characters of the opera, wherewith you 
insulted the subscril^ers. A tenor, or 
a prima dmna, or a bass, was always 
amongst the things that were not. 

Davidc was brought over early in 
the year, but he had nobody to sing 
with; and though possessing great 
tjiste, and still retaining much power 
of execution in his particular style, he 
was not sufficient to make an opera. 
Lalande came over afterwards, and 
precisely the same stoiy might be re¬ 
peated. All was positively bad, except 
what she did herself; and that, from 
ill health, and bad managerial arrange¬ 
ment, was not sufficiently good to be¬ 
guile the wearisomeness of an operatic 
evening, at this dull period. . Huhini 
appeared next, but he brought his wife 


with him, arid she was elevated to the 
rank of prma donna, Tliere was, con¬ 
sequently, no opera decently perfonntid 
while this arrangement subsisted; for 
Madame llubini is a worse singer than 
Miss Paton, who, by the way, made a 
vile attempt at singing in the same high 
statiop, and produced no mark-worthy 
impression upon the audience, save that 
of exciting ,a speculation amongst the 
casuistical portion thereof, as to whe¬ 
ther she did not ultimately intend to 
“ conclude the most wondeljullest per- 
Jbrmance ns ts” by the feat of jumping 
down her own throat. Bellini’s 11 Pi- 
ratu was at this time, played—the lyric 
version of our Maturin’s Bertram : we 
think of the performance with mingled 
fondness and displeasure. The prin¬ 
cipal male part was written for Rubini, 
and he sang it admirably; bis range is 
a limited one: be possesses not the 
powers of Doiizelli; lie has no great 
extent of natural voice, nor the capa¬ 
bility of dwelling on an expressive note, 
but he is tlie sweetest ballad-singer in 
the world.* lie has to perfection the 
art or jwwer of uniting his falsetto 
notes witli those e^'lps natural voice, 
without any apparent change of the 
rhythm. No morsel that we have ever 
hoard is more exquisite th^ his 

" Mil non fia per sempr^odiata 
La miu memoririt io spero.” 


The creation (rfit is, with all lovers 
of pure and bemitiflil melody, enough 
to immurtalise.j».the composer — the 
execution of it, to immortalise the 
singer. Still, the opera was wrilHiedly 
peifonued, fur Madair^i was any thing 
hut Imqgcne, vocallyior histrionically. 
At last j^asta cairib, arid we had Medea, 
But she had no su{^or|;; tht^ music of 
his part was unsulted tqu Itiibini’s 
voice—^ne^ #as a iporc cipie^ the 
performajipe;' anifiiFanrijl^ A^tbri.Vas 
Creusa, singing, as nsu^^^^inqst punc¬ 
tually false. 4 ^'* 

Ill despite, ther^rei of Pa^’s 
splendid acting, Medea atihictcd ljut 
for a brief period; it was succeeded 
by a new o]xira, which was performed 
with a nearer approach to ensemble 
than any other during the entire season. 
It was an op^gra, too, produced under 
circumstances peculiarly favourable; 
for the principal characters were sus¬ 
tained by Pasta and Rnbioi, the artistes 
for whom they had been written : and 
as tlie interest of tiie drama attaches 
almbst exclusively to tliem, very mode- 
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rate talent indeed would have sufRced 
to make the ememble perfect. But (his 
it would appear the King’s Theatre 
was unable to supply. There are, in 
fact, only seven characters (one of which 
is of no mark, by the way), and yet 
for tlu%e only of them could there be 
found adequate representatives. ^ 

The work we should, perhaps, have 
sooner stated, is one ofvery recent date, 
by Donizetti, a young composer, and 
brought forward upon the late vain 
K])eculation of Pasta to find honour in 
her f»wn country. It is fotfnded, as (it 
is curious to romai'k) are very many of 
tlic modem Italian operas, upon pas¬ 
sages in the history of England, When 
we have added that it is entitled Anna 
lioUwiy we shall have said enough to 
explain the ground-work of the story. 
The dramatis fcrnonm are Henry Vlll., 
Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Lord 
llochford, Lord Percy, Smeaton (the 
queen’s page), and Harvey; and were 
here respectively performed by La- 
blache. Pasta, Gay, De Angeli, Rubini, 
Beck, ahd Dcville, Of Deville an«l 
De Angeli it i| quite unnecessary to 
say any thing; ilte^tisical public lias 
been withess tdt^'tfieir offences against 
harmony for the lifist half century. Of 
Beck we may!8,observ^ that she is a 
clumsy, ^p^sy.jyvoman, without any 
prcleij.sion ti^oice or talent; and tlial 
Gay. contrary t® Hie promise of her 
nait$, is as raw-bonedaud wo-begouc 
a woman as eye ever reslevl on, and 
one without the slightest scintilla of 
talent, voc^ or histriemig. Thu.s have 
we d^osed of four of the characters. 
Thc^cmniningifhrec were adn^^bly re- 
preselitid. Kegp*, tiiibj there,>raiy thing 
more striking tlpti ‘Hie reseh^Hiajice of 
l.ablaolie to ^.pprtraits of^e blufl’ 
tyfim^^^ho niw» spai^ j^i in his 
aag^^''^^n}||p in hie msb” He 
dre|^l^ to perfection 

(tlmugh;i^.ai^rding. to the story of the 
very day be/ore his 
'bad been engaged in 
arphgemt^ to, appear in the cos- 
tunio of Henry Vll.), and he looked it 
admir^y, while his performance of 
the ^art (whiej^, by tlie way, was not 
so important as might be .a^ppposed) 
was excellent throu^^ut.As for 
Rubini, be warbled most sweetly a.s 
the'' faithful and hapless lover; and 
Bttsta neverilpiMiared to more ^van- 
tlian in Anna Bohna. The Ita- 
’ liai^would not tolerate hei* in Semi- 
ramide —she could not sing the music; 
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but in Anna Bolena they confeired 
upon her great applause, and justly, 
for it is a character eminently calcu¬ 
lated to exhibit her excellencies to 
advantage, and to conceal her defects. 
It gives her the amplest opportunity of 
displaying to the utmost her histrionic 
powers, and makes no demand upon 
those vocal capabilities wliich she pos¬ 
sesses not; for, contrary to the opinions 
of partial friends, and of those ignorant 
l>ersons w’ho ever swear by the opera- 
queen in fashion. Pasta is by no means 
a first-rate singer. Her conception of 
character is very just, and her ex¬ 
pression of it highly imimsing, as well 
from an over-bearing energy of coun¬ 
tenance aud manner as from action 
admirably picturesque and sgri^ping. 
And this in a great measure serves, as 
it were, to cast into the sliade the 
faults of a voice exceedingly defective. 
Notwithstanding, however, the strong 
illusion produced by her acting, which 
leaves you little leisure either to mark 
or* criticise her singing, yet are you 
forced to observe that she does, ever 
and anon, fail signally in passages 
requiring much power of delivery. 
At tlie conclusion of the great scena in 
Medea,yve submit that this is strikingly 
ajiparent; so much so, indeed, as al- 
mo.st, in vulg-ar language, to throw 
cold water upon her truly grand acting, 
up to the moment when .she is obliged 
to attempt the roulade, which imme¬ 
diately precedes the fistic race from 
the stage, with the children she is about 
to murder, and which ought to have 
all the wild vigour, all the irresistible 
bursting-forth of a paroxysm of mad¬ 
ness, but which from her lips is nothing 
better than aforeqj and abortive squeal. 
None of those vocal difificulties, how¬ 
ever, had she to contend with in Anna 
Bokna, There is not a single air in 
it, from first to last, requiring any 
thing beyond tlie ordinary powers of 
execution—not a melody that any 
body could possibly bear away; and 
yet the impression left on the mind 
by the whole music and performance 
—by the drama generally—is highly 
pleasing. Tliere is ample scope, too, 
for acting, and she avails herself of it; 
and thus makes tlie representation one 
not to be easily forgotten. 

Perhaps if there be any fault in her 
performance, it is on the side of tlie 
too great display of power, and aspi¬ 
ration after effect: she coracs forth 
with tremendous energy upon pet^ 
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points, wherein there is not the diffnus 
vindice nodm. Thus, at the end of the 
first act she is in a very whirlwind of 
passion, and one which lasts beybnd 
the usual length of the tenrible visi¬ 
tation of Providence from whicli the 
illustration is borrowed, in uttering 
and repeating the simple words— 

" Giudici! ad Anna! ” 

And the same principle of exaggeration, 
though in a differeiil style, may be 
fairly charged against her in the con¬ 
cluding act, wherein, after the absurd 
fashion borrowed from our dramatists, 
llie heroine runs mad. This system of 
making the life of every stage heroine 
to terminate in madness, is a most un- 
fortup^ importation to the Italian 
stage.’ *It is ridiculous enough to have 
heroines raving in blank verse; but 
it is ten times worse to have them 
roaring, and giggling, and mowing in 
a measured cadence, beaten upon a 
music-desk by the leader of the band. 
In fact, loo, the representation of n>^d- 
ness on the stage is at all tftnos a 
perilous experiment; and never, tha< 
we can at the moment remember, htis 
it been entirely successful, except in 
the instance of the “ most beautified 
Ophelia.” 

To conclude this part of the subject, 
however. Anna Boicna, thongii the 
besUsustained oj>cra, possessed no 
power of attraction beyond a few ro- 
{treseiitationa; and after these, despite 
of Pasta’s name, the benches of the 
Oj»era House would have been, as 
throughout the whole season, un- 
tenanti^, were it not for Taglioni. 
Her divine dancing (and, as we have 
said, she had no support from a corps 
fie ballet) alone prevented the season 
from Ijciiig a heaw loss to Monsieur 
PEntrepreneur. The goddess of the 
dance, in feet, did probably bring him 
off clear; and the happy speculation of 
importing Paganini, and tlie favourable 
terms he made with him, must, we 
should presume, liave, upon the whole, 
put some money in his pocket. He 
was very near, however, spoiling all, 
by an indiscreetand over-eager attempt 
to make a fortune in one or two grand 
coups. He saw that John Bull had 
endured many things that he ought 
not to have endured, sudb as the 
raibng-off a portion of tlm pit, and 
letting seats in it at a bi^er price 
than that paid for those in the remain¬ 
ing s^ace, adbeit that price is greater 


than in any other theatre in Europe ; 
and such as the practice of turning out, 
•n every occiision when the house was 
likely to he crowded, the poorer mu¬ 
sicians, without any allowance on ac¬ 
count of salary, and letting their places 
to spectators, at an exorbitant price; 
and ^uch as defrauding tbe subscribers 
by invariably giving new operas, and 
the most attractive performances on 
the nights appropriated to benefits, 
which he farmed, or in which lie had 
some personal interest. And seeing 
that Mr. Bull had tolerated all this, 
he modestly suggested, or, if he di<l 
not suggest, encouraged the fiddler, 
who had forty-eight hours before played 
in Calais for five francs, to announce 
that all the opera prices were, during 
his performances, to be doubled. John, 
however, jackass as he proved himself 
before, to the Frendimati’s infinite 
.catisfactiou, in many instances, and 
jackass as he generally is on such oc¬ 
casions, grew restive, pricked up his 
ears, and threatened mischief. The 
manager took the hint, and the fiddler, 
finding that the box .sheet MHis, after 
the fashion of o^ J’terejprinc Courte-*' 
nay’s mind, like uritifa she^ of blank 
paper, concurred with his Mentor in 
the opinion, that it was _^tter to play 
in England for hal^-g^|n|pa than to 
play for nothing ^ all,tor not to play 
at ill!; and matt*$^ were accor^ii^ly 
arranged amiably between the public 
and Paganini, and they at length met 
to their mutual satisfoction, the pro¬ 


fessor finding |liat there was a good 
deal of money to be pocketed %en in 
Imlf-g^ipeas, and the’fteoplewcg:j|iring 
a stock *of new idii>a6^s regards'instru- 
menta}.^g(tiisic. 

We ^ve John 8l4k.«reat wdit for 
the lav^^l<fi:deteiTO!mtio%W!i^^ith 
he resisted the tempfetioii^jKa&Jiis 


he resisted the tempfetioi|%j§H^%<his 
curiosity upon th^rimtlifjWMifl^tion 
of allowing himself to w iT® 
thing to which he ift|dl^^llfcci^toW»- 
ed ; but at the sam# mi^^he 

admitted, that if soti^ething like a dis¬ 
position to bully to well us to ektort 
had not been exhibited, he WQpld not 
in all probability liava'*heen so sfeirdy; 
for there was much, very much, to ex¬ 
cite intet%st Dpd create an ardent desire 
in all classes of the public to hear and 
behold Paganini. Never was there, 
since the days of Orphwjs, musician 
more femous—^seldom has such a cloud 
of romance enveloped any Uvin^'^nan. 
He was described as a creature alto- 
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getlier distinct from his fellow-mortals, 
whose form he in some sort wore—as 
a wonderful combination of discordant 
things — as a being possessed of the 
subliraest genius and the most diaboli¬ 
cal propensities—as an enchanter who 
could produce in the minds and hearts 
of others the most delightfid illusions, 
and sensations the most pure and ex¬ 
quisite—•while his own mind was a 
wreck — tlie poor wreck that madness 
had left it — and his own heart cor¬ 
roded with every vice, and blackened 
with every crime. Hie youngest-bom 
of antique Terra — the sister to the 
giant-brood, not content with vague 
generalities, boldly declared that l*a- 
ganini’s earlier days had been spent 
in the wild Italian mountains, amidst 
the banditti who are their lords, and 
that his pre-eminence in guilt and 
blood-thirstiness had raised him to llie 
“bad eminence” of captain of a troop; 
that he had been at length made cap¬ 
tive, ari^ ^sentenced to perpetual and 
solitaryftnpriwmmenl; that he wivs 
coniitiedin the dungeon of^ tower at 
MantuaiWherc he and madden- 
*ed Jor the air of heaven and his 
own blu^ hil)s, tmd was wrung with 
the most horrible'tl^morse for having, 
id a fit of j^loi^y;^ mujj^ered liis wife 
or mistress^qply created being he 
bad ever loved ; that the only solace of 
his'confinement Jwas a violin, which 
beb^e unto him even sts a companion 
—gtv|||!i'%s a faithful friend to whom 
he rij^ gh t^communicate every emotion 
of h»^ul| and wh^ would never 
fail to.jhtter ’^i true resj^onse ia.conso- 
rtant^^^Hh hilf evejyi feeling; that in 
thus instantly inteirogating <the in- 
stfunaent, he acqlired skill %)Oje than 
human^-a^d l^^n^e, as it w^', iden- 
tifi^lwifh the diing wh^^^ith he 
, al|j(pe ha|d commutiion—tiie 
thin^y^icli^liltt ouch interpreted, and 
r,C||%iaed 4), and soothed the way- 
q^^p^p$king$ of l}is unsettled mind; 
th^/ih'f|i||'|lter^tring broke, till there 
nufl^auiqd mil ou^, yet that time and 
HTairilliar.coiwerse with his companion 
made loss of no enduring injury; 
and l^at, ttfierifhc expiration of ten 
years, the remaining portion of his 
sentence was, remittedwas 
restojr^to the light bf aay, and cast 
upon a world to which he had 
to bg^png; and tliat now he 
mitoved among men, scarcely wearing 
dieii^ppearancc, and sharing neither 
in their sympathies nor feelings, their 


hopes nor fears, their joys nor sorrows, 
but a melancholy maniac in all save 
what regarded music — in mude a di¬ 
vinity. Uis deep remorse, his undying 
penitence, had, it was presumed, found 
favour on high; and though, before his 
manifold siM could be forgiven him, it 
was necessary that he should continue 
to walk the earth for a time in dire 
penance — an outcast from his fellow- 
mortals— a wretch with the mark of 
Cain upon his brow; yet Heaven had 
in mercy granted him, even during 
this terrible pilgrimage, the power to 
soothe his soul with music the sweetest 
that was ever heard, and thus ever and 
anon to fling around him a faery world, 
his own creation, wherein a blessed 
light, promising pardon and Iinppiiiess 
hereafter, would break in on mm and 
so prevent his sinking under his heavy 
burden. 

, Such were the reports which accom¬ 
panied Paganini to our shores, and 
were they not sufficient to attract the 
mjjlion? his wondrous reputation was 
sufiicfent for the few. Well, he at 
length presented iiimself; and really 
his appearance and his manper con¬ 
sorted strangely with the wjjiil stories 
that were told about him. He posi¬ 
tively looks not of the earth'—at leasti^' 
at the first glance, this is yodc coiuftu- 
sion. His form is rather that of a'^ske- 
leton just evoked from the valley of 
Jehosapbat, and most scantily, clothed 
with flesh to walk abroad* than tlpt of 
a man of mould ; the expression bf the 
countenance, too, is equally strange, 
and more appalling: it is such as 
would not ill beseem a fallen' angel, 
wherein you could perceive beauty 
had been, though well-nigh obliterated 
by the scars of lightning, and wherein 
there is immortal energy and tremen¬ 
dous jiower. The huge bony forehead 
of Paganini expresses all Uiis power, 
and it is confirmed by the deep-eet 
eye, that glares on you at times 
with a fire which is scarcely human; 
every feature, too, is chiselled out after 
the same stern and high-wrought mo¬ 
del. The same wild peculiarity of 
expression attaches itself to bis mauiicr. 
When he presents himself, a mixture 
of tlie proud consciousness of genius 
and of shrinking embarrassment, as if 
he felt he was not of the order of those 
before whom lie moved and acted, 
but at once above them and below 
them — above tliem by intellect and 
mental power, beneath them from some 
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secret cause, physical or moral, which 
ever drac^ged him downwards. In a 
word, the miraclewnongers, the lovers 
of all things wonderful, might have 
fancied him any thing. His appearance 
and manner, as he glided forth upon 
the stage of the Opera House would 
have well beseemed any thing they 
could have heard or imagined of his 
story. They needed not even to have 
been at great pains to suppose him the 
haggard, hopeless, conscience-wrung 

! >orson who had, as was hinted, earned 
lis wondrous skill as a musician by 
selling his soul to the evil one. ITtey 
therefore must have been perfectly 
satisfied. And yet there is not a par¬ 
ticle of foundation for those belles hor- 
rewSf those horribly delightful and 
most romantic tales. Paganini’s life 
has been one of little variety and less 
adventure; his history is the common- 
dace history of a musician, and may 
ie very briefly told. He was bom at 
Genoa in 1784; he is the son of a 
comtneroial traveller who was a great 
lover of music, and determined l*is sou 
should Iw a performer on the violin. 
Hu taught him as long as he could 
himself, and when the pupil excelled 
the master, he sent him to regular pro- 
lessors— first to Costa, afterwards to 
At fourteen, Paganini appeared 
in ‘public as a violinist, at Lucca, with 
great success. From that until 1828 
he ^eotvtinued playing on the various 
stages of Ital^ vrid) ever-increasing 
reputation. During this interval of 
time he was, at different periods, di- 
xector of the orchestra at me court of 
Lucca, and director of Uie Philliarmonic 
Society of the Oifei at Milan; and in 
1814 he was declared by the dilettanti 
to iiave excelled Lafont in a musical 
contest which took place at the latter 
city, each violinist playing his own 
compositions. Lafont performed va¬ 
riations on a Russian atr — Paganini 
his own most celebrated work Le 
Stregke (die Sorceress)^ In 1828 he 
went to Vienna, where he met with the 
most extravagant applause; thence to 
Prague, where he was less popular; 
and afterwards, in 1829, to Dresden, 
Berlin, and Warsaw, in all which 
places he was again an idol. lie next 
passed through Germany, and remain¬ 
ed a year at Frankfort, which was a 
year of triumph. He thence proceed¬ 
ed to Strasbnrg—dience to Colmar— 
Uienco to Paris—dience to London, 
and here he is. 


No passages in Paganini’s life arc 
tinged even with romance. Jt Is tme he 
has led a debauched life, but it was 
after the gross uiiintellcctual fashion of 
the million, and he has suffered for it 
after the usual manner; wine, wo¬ 
men, and play, (the three real perils 
of man—for, even in Paganini’s case, 
we Cannot admit witchcraft), have 
in turn preyed upon his hesdth and 
fortune; and being now a worn-out 
rake in body, and a recluse in habit, 
he is thrown more completely dian 
ever tipon the only mental resource he 
possesses — music; fur he is an illite¬ 
rate, or rather an unlearned person — 
unread alike in books and men—so 
that die full tide of his genius is forced 
into one channel, and perliaps on this 
account appears tlie greater; and the 
whole current of his natural affections 
is directed to a single object, his child 
Aclnlliuo, a boy of five or six years 
old, who was borne to him when he 
was at Palermo by his mistr^^s Anto¬ 
nia Bianchi, from whom, tilQpgh, by 
the way, fie has long since parted. 
Gfhis private li% and personal cha¬ 
racter little is known,but,ijtliat little is 
advantageous : he is said to*be a sui- 
gle-hearted personi'^affected by pride 
or tlie jealousy which4s curse of 
his profession. It is ateakcely neces¬ 
sary to add, he is not^the sS’rdict miser 
some would represeal him. 

His skill on the violin, bating'late¬ 
ral disposition for music and'ji^ve 
genius, i.s owing to the severity bis 
father, who ma^e him pr|ctis|'|ish or 
eleven hours a-day~^to the abnndint 
use of that stimulant ^o highly ad^^ 
mired lauded ^ Dr. Season, 
and (x^mmonly Cftllen a bir^linrod •*- 
and to his having devoted whotc 
life to the sqjence of niusi€ ai]jiit.'’|iie 
practice bt one instrument Touel^g 
one of the so-calleil HMtfvel^''of'his 
exhibitions, be himself descril^'the 
mode in which he became sd 
plished a performer on 



m 

** At Lucca I directed the ^rcliestra 
whenever the reigning l^buily hdimured 
die opera with their prlsence. I more¬ 
over frequently receiVed on invitation 
from the cotuft whom I gave a 

conceit every fortnight. Ou one of 
those occasions, to give variety to the 
entertaiiunent, I took two strings 
freon my violin, .‘iiitl performed an im- 
proviso sonata, \ifhich I entitledS^w»«^ 
amorosa ; the. fourth string being sjip- 
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posed to represent the lover Adonis, and 
the treble string Venus. 1 thus esta¬ 
blished a species of impassioned dialogue, 
in which 4ie acemits of tenderness suc¬ 
ceeded to the violent transports of jea¬ 
lousy. The success of my sonata sur¬ 
passed my expectations, and at the 
termination of the concerts the Princess 
Eliza, after an in^nitji«f complinents, 
observed, in the most gracious and flat- 
terxdg'tone, ‘ With two strings you have 
vanqfuished impossibilities; would not 
one suffice for talent like yours V The 
idea having o^rtivated my imaginatiou, 
I determined to make the effort; and in 
a few weeks composed, for the fourth 
string, a sonata with varihstioUs, entitled 
Napolem, which 1 executed on the S.'>th 
of August, in presence of the court. I 
afterwards composed several others of 
the same description, and ns each day 
.added to thd experience of the preced¬ 
ing, I have at length attained a degree 
of facility which, from length of practice, 
is no longer surprising.” 

Iltvonhj also pppear from the work 
of M^Shot^j Who has written his 
life m'“German, that he Jras some 
secret. The btogisagher says; 

V Pagmxini. has hinted thi^t, when tired 
of his public (jjtreer, he may one day he 
induced caihAuaicato to tlie world a 
sA;ret, the^ <»isten0e' pf> which is little 
suspected % musical (dnservatories,— 
a secr^ of Such H^udious ^eacy, that 
hyjneaim of it a pupil mav, at the end 
ofdtlllN years, aspire to a degree of per- 
fej^ ^^ attain&hle by, One who, pursu- 
in^*QmOT<linary method, should, daring 
t^ 9 e^#,^evpta to praptico the greater 
|lp^cht,day. Son^times I affected 
to vlew'this hardy'^sertion iitldie light 
of § jes^j but ffe wU||W then^nvariaWy 
repMt)f'in a tone;,iorBUiOentyv' I,sweUr 
to^ysfO^'t^t what T day is we simple 
tr0tb moM,you have my siltiponiy 
to p^lifhitimi^romMe in tlie mdit un. 

terms. Clpe individual, and 
on&‘«uOttb|^ M, Gaetano Ciandelli, of 
Naj^^ds'^t^’depository of my secret, 
ft htst but an indifferent player 
<^^od:cc!Uo, and passed for a mu- 
.s^gJsili** Ctf‘,AoVlqs<)St ordinary acquire- 
liefitiTtvIJaviffg,, 1|ikon a lively interest 
1 r^M^ed to acquaint him 
witb«myjM^cOvem I did so, and at 
the UM^f^irUl^Uys he was an altered 
10 , 0 X 1 . 1 had' 4 tlfMH^j|!ely worked a miracle 
in his musieUl. fSimldes. Instead of a 
most XiOtole^bte lisb^r/he become a 
pure, « delicate performer.’' Feeling 
somewhat iudiliptM^ to admit so extra- 
binary a faeffoh mern V^^bal assertion, 
^ 6bt^ed from Paganini'U written de- 
in Itedibi)i, o/Hich '&e<follow- 
11% £1 off tnmsld^on s-^ GaotUao 


Ciandelli, of Naples, by means of a 
magic process commanicateA''hy Page- 
^ nini (per la maggia coramunitagli)* 1^ 
become the first jierfonner on the vio- 
Ipncella at the Theatre Royal,, and. mav 
qne day become the first iu tlie world,’ ’ 

There is another passage relating to 
this subject in the work, which is 
worth quoting. He speaks of a young 
Genoese, named Camillo Sivori. 

“ The hoy had barely attained his 
seventli year, when I instructed him iu 
the elements of music. At the expira¬ 
tion of three days he played sevenil 
ieces with such facili^, that every 
ody exclaimed, Paganini has wrought 
a miracle! After the lapse of fifteen 
days, he played at a public concert. It 
is hut justice to add, that his progress 
was greatly facilitated by the perfect 
accuracy of his ear. My secret once 
known, artists will devote more serious 
attention to the stu^ of the violin—an 
instrument which ailords far greater re¬ 
sources than they are apt to imagine. 
My system will one day be adopted. 
Tno method at present followed, and 
whicli rather embarrasses than assists 
the learner, will be abandoned for mine, 
which requires nothing more than tlie 
regular practice of five or six hours each 
day. It is, however, a gross mistake f 
to imagine that iqy secret may be dis-;,.^v 
covered by my mode qf tuniqg a viqJifti 
or by my style of performance, ..^He 
that would reap the benefit o|.iqyburat, 
must ho possessed of ihte^leet.*^ ' 

Now it so happened tbht we^ in 
1828 , heard this same boy,,Camillo 
Sivori, perform at one of old Jnllimi’s 
(of the Jievue Encychptdique'j fiaHh 
queti menmels. He was a fine fktteUi- 
gent boy, of nine §t tAi yehrs oil, wc 
should imagine, and, considering bis 
age, he played extremely welt; but 
we really never sliould hav^ taken him 
for a pupil of Paganini’s; and if he 
have the secret, he iias not yet learned 
the art to use it d la Paganini. 

But let us notv ask, were the en¬ 
lightened few disappointed when they 
heard Paganini?—oh, nol no! no! 
But we cannot explain our most vivid 
impressions of the master’s perform¬ 
ance on the violin—it is dinicuU to 
express more than a blind and brutal 
admiradon. Adequately to d'escrilm 
it is impossible; he has travelled be¬ 
yond th« sphere of terms aj^lying to 
any other performance. 

Ibe best account we have seen of 
his playing is in poor Leigh Hunt’s 
Tatlci' ; it is of course deformed widi 
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his usual puerilities and insufferable 
conceits; but we have cut tbenr out, 
together with some very silly obser¬ 
vations about .Faganini’s want of sen¬ 
sibility, and have left little more titan 
that which is truly beautiful. The 
paper was written after Faganini’s first 
concert. 

“ His playing is indeed marvellou.s ; 
what other players can do well, ho tloes 
a hundred times better. We never 
heard such playing before ; nor had 
imagined it. Ilis bow perfectly talks— 
it remonstrates, supplicates, answ’ers, 
holds a dialogue. It would ho the 
easiest thing in the world to put words 
to his music. We heard an entliu.sia.slic 
violin-player assert at once, in the heat 
of argument witli a painter, that it would 
bo as possible to call for a chop at a 
tavern by ]>laying, os by painting it. 
Last night we almost began to think 
that this hyperbole was hardly a fiction. 
Wo are sure that, with a given subject, 
or even without it, Paganini's best ]dav- 
ing could be construed into discourse by 
any imaginative person. 

“ Last night he began a compcviitiou 
of his own—very good, by the way— 
an allegro wKicstose movement—majes¬ 
tically diemrful—with singular force and 
precision. I^recision is not the proper 
word—it lyas a sort of peremptoriness 
dbd dash. He did not put his bow to 
the''strings, nor lay it upon tliem; he 
struck them, as you might imagine a 
Greek to have 'done, when he used his 
plictmm, and * smote the sounding 
shell.' Ho then fell into a tender strain, 
till the strings, when he touched tliem, 
uppoured to shiver with pleasure. Then 
ho gave us a sort of minute warbling, 
!is if half-a-dozen humming-birds w'ero 
singing at the tops of their voices — the 
highest notes sometimes leaping off, and 
shivering like sprinkles of water; then 
he descended, with wonderful force and 
gravity, into the base; then ho would 
commence a strain of earnest feeling, 
or entreaty, witli notes of the greatest 
solidity, yet full of trembling emotion ; 
and then again ho would leap to a height 
beyond all height, with notes of desjierate 
minuteness ; then dash down in a sot of 
lieadlung lianuonies, sharp and brilliant 
as the edges of swords ; then w'nrble 
again with inconceivable beauty and re¬ 
moteness, as if be was a ventriloquising 
bird ; and, finally, besides his usual won¬ 
derful staccatos in ordinaiy, bo would 
.suddenly throw handfuls, as it were, of 
■staccafoed notes, in distinct and repeatetl 
showers, over liis violin, small and pun¬ 
gent ns the tips of pin.s. 

“ When the transports of iho audience 
have produced a dead silence, Paganini 


seems to take advantage of it, to intro¬ 
duce bis marvels of delicate execution 
and passages sui generis. It is then that 
ho treats us with his distant warblings 
of birds, and those singular showers of 
little distinct notes, as if he sprinkled 
one’s ears in play. However, there is 
no playfulness in his face; he looks so 
gravc^ that we begin to see nothing but 
grave mystery in his performance—a 
fancy which is increased by his own 
little intervals of silence, as if he were 
preparing bis charm like a sorcerer. 
Now ho comes down with his flashing 
harmonies, and then is silent;—he then 
gives us some of his showers, and is 
again silent;—then, when the listening 
is at its height, and every body i.s sitting 
in breathless expectation, he touches the 
minutest of notes in ullo, aud comes rapid¬ 
ly whispering to us all down his violin, 
in the most cxtraordhiarv of chromatic 
pa.ssages, as if some wouilerful nightin¬ 
gale were making experiments upon its 
voice, and knew that the neighbourhood 
were enchanted.” 

a 

Amongst the effects which ayft wholly, 
or for tlie most part, peculiar lo'f*aga- 
jiiiii, the following have been enume¬ 
rated in the Times': \ 

“ 1. A succession of choriis;*'ia thirds, 
sixths, aud octaves, i^ plaiji rhythm, and 
ill semitones, in th«, quickest measure, 
over the whole extent of the*instrument. 

“ 2. A series of shakos on two notes 
at the same time, thirds, sixths, or oc¬ 
taves. The latter is impracticable per. 
haps but with a hand as flexible as that 
of Paganini. He also^makes h Rouble 
shake on the some note, but produced 
on dift'ereiit strings. ' t ' ' ‘ 

” ;h A complete scale iu harmonic 
notes, which be forms double, and even 
executes double shakes in them., ,|Vo 
believe there are very few, oven among 
musicians, who understand thd'mode by 
which this peculiar effect is produced. 

“ 4. A continued shake on one note, 
with which he unites chromatic passages 
over the whole extent of the instrument. 

“ 5. Ilis combination.,of the ‘ legal^,^' 
or bowed notes, wi^Ji the.pizngrrol of' 
notes produced by the finger^ - only.' 
Witli these he fonus an uGcompai}unent 
in double or treble notes, sustaining a 
rich and full melody the whilejwith. the 
how. He sometimes varies fBrm of 
the pizzicato, by passages” alternately 
produced hy the finger and (lie bow, 
and by making shakes witli the finger 
alone, unassisted by the bow.” 

Of all these, tlie most astoni.sluiig and 
delightful is tlie thrill upon the double 
note; it touches the very soul; and it. 
is in slow {lassages where he introduces 
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this, that he does real^ seem to be him¬ 
self numiM guodam afflatus, and to com- 
iniinieate to his instrument the power 
of lan^^e, and to confide to it the 
utterance of his own inspirations from 
OR high. 

The mode wherewith he enters on 
his perfimnance is peculiar and Ijighly 
obaracteristic. Tliere is a long pause, 
duE^ which the professor is collect¬ 
ing ^seneigtes, and freeing his soul 
from the stain of earthly contact—he 
is abstmetmg Idmself from the world 
around, and sinking into the depths of 
his own heart. Then, having waited 
t!)o m.iment when he feels the divinity 
is strong within him—with one wild 
action of anathema against the dull 
and soulless — 

“ Procul, ti procul) cate profaai! 

—— iWs, ecce Dens 


he strikes the strings, unlocking the 
treasure^'td' bis deep harmony, and 
entmi»6|».. Voo With" a passi^ whidi 
b&ve mi^ed himself to 
alibis upon earth, as 
-..iji. an latitude Expressing 

at onc<^»^ intensity of excitement 
and fh&j«||Sjocess of triumph. He pro¬ 
ceeds, more calmly; but still 

‘ with old Homer, 

t^k^ mn>gl6rioas translation of 


ey: 


' Unconquerable 


Up from beneath his band, in circling 
flight. 

The gedieting music rose—and sweet 
Love .. 

The penetrating notes did lire and 
liaove.” 


Tito physical conformation of the man 
—-^fength offings and narrowness of 
riibulder^’mid so^Hlh—has been igno¬ 
rantly set forth aa a.perfectly peculiar, 


and the chief, cause, of bis excellence as 
a performer. Experience and observa¬ 
tion prove this to be rank honsensc. 
Amongst the best vioUnists ever known, 
amongst the most celebrated of the 
present day, are to be enumerated men 
with short and clumsy- 7 -most clumsy 
— fingers, and shoulders'that .Would 
do honour to an Irish hod-mah.' lo 
the pizzicato performance, too, thei|:e 
is notliing to be wondered at j and as 
for the playing on one string, it is u 
matter of mere practice., ‘‘Mr.^i^ljins, 
surnamed the English Cagauit^'* (we 
quote Sam Arnold) ** playsVb^&r on 
one string than he does widt four'' 
Now liaving mentioned this man, we 
may remark that he r^ly M ^ clever 
mecba»l% hut no mw^cian; he plays 
very clem.tricks with, the fiddle; 
they are citoiomi^,,to wi^^ pnee, but 
no one could emnre Uteir repetition. 
The delight ih. hpaim Flg^nini in¬ 
creases at each yildt. This 

in itself is suiliciient .to prove him a 
mjn of exalted gennw. ap^ fo be one 
who 4ias extended'the j^il^ of bis 
instrument beyond ar^vtiung.,*' tite 
heart of man bad evtu -htdore con¬ 
ceived, or tlm fonguo can 

tell." . . :.. ,,, ■ 

Now we say that the pmfoiMsryhp 
delight you evenfor unwailiie,weliing 
witli instrumentid music, raustbd* per¬ 
son of sui-pa-ssing genius. the 

disadvantages uimer wlihdii he''kbour8. 
lie is, we may entirely deprived 
of that on which th^e ei^t of music 
does mainly depend {.We love an air, 
wc weep over an air, which recalls to 
us bygone happy hours—Ihe loved, 
the lost, the distant, and the dead, the 
pleasant place of our childlmpd, or 
some joyous passa|||M 


* Here ie a song which was prohibited to be performed, onpafo tj^'death, in the 
French domiiiieus, iu consequence of the oiFect it produced upon the Swiss regi- 
ais had no merit as a melody,—but tlio words> 

^ t^uand reverrai-je en un jour 
Toue les objets de mon amour ? 

Nob claires rhisseaux, 

Nos c6teaux, 

Nos hameaiix, 

Nos montagnes \ 

£t I’ornement des nos coihp^ignes ? 

La si geiitil et sa beau, 

A I’ombro d’un onneau, 

Qiiand dausorai-je iiu son du tlialumesul 


Quand roverrai-jo en un jour, 
Tous les objots de mon amour--. 
Mon j)erp,' 
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our heart throbs at an air which breathes 
softly, and whose spirit, we are con¬ 
scious, is inlialed by other ears than 
ours—the ea^s of our own worshipped 
lady-love; or even hearin;^ an air for 
the first time, if it be beautiful, and 
married to sweet poesy, it will evoke 
in our mind a throng of ideas, con¬ 
forming with the nature of the charm 
which it involves, whether it be potent 
to excite a feeling of love, or chivalry, 
or sorrow. If it be love, we associate 
with its notes the form and perfections 
of our adored mistress; if chivalry, 
the glorious band of the world’s heroes 
rushes on our sight, and we dream tliat 
w'e may yet in dying add one more 
name to Uicir illustrious number; 
and if sonow, like the Phrygian girls 
at the bier of Patroclus, we weep 
over our own peculiar woes, though 
we seem affected simply by the present 
cause. Put the instrumental performer 
loses almost all, if not all, this advan¬ 
tage of the association of the notes he 
elicits with the best, and highest, ^.nd 
dearest, and noblest feelings bf the 
heart. If he does touch a well-known 
strain, the word.s may gush back upon 
IIS; and if they so do, we consider the 
rest of his performance—all that is 
beyond that simple air—as imperti¬ 
nently obtruding itself upon a treasure 
of sweet thoughts that we have just 


recovered, and fear to lose again and 
for ever. Kvery effect he can produce 
upon us is, in truth, pure, simple, 
and abstract, and can exist merely as 
it were from transfusion. If, then, 
the instrumental performer fill us with 
delight for any length of time, lie can 
hav<^ no advantage from association; 
for that, under no circumstances, could 
be carried farther than the theme on 
which he variates, and therefore is he 
obliged to depend altogether upon the 
power of harmony, and his own capa¬ 
bility of making you comprehend the 
beautiful ideas that are traversing his 
own mind. No musician, ancient or 
modern, ever succeeded in this but 
Paganini; and therefore we pronounce 
him to be the first of all musicians, 
ancient and modern, from the days of 
Orpheus to the 22nd of February, 
1831, whereon we have scribbled this 
paper for the Queen of Periodicals. 
In consequence we honour him ex¬ 
ceedingly, deeming that if possible 
he holds a higher place than those 
for whom* old llomer would claim all 
reverence and glory, saying, 

nSfi <yk^ xaiSaS 

TtftSt Ml, »ai aiiaag el/H/t 

ep'tets 

Oiftat fttut/ iilittXi, Si 

L. C. II. 


Mon frere, 

JMa sirur, 

Mes ngneaux, 

Mes troupoaux, 

Mil bergere ? 

Quand revorrui-je en un jour 
Tous lus objets ue nioii amoui.” 
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GALLERY OE LITERARY CHARACTERS. 

No. XVI. 

RIGHT HOH. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

There is not a cleverer fellow in the dominions of King William the Fourth 
than the gentleman so luxuriously lapped up in a dressing-gown on the ojmosite 
page, nor one who has done so little in comparison with his powers, born a 
wit, he has contented himself with laughing at the pretensions of othera, without 
making any effort of his own. In his earlier days, the butts whom he selected 
were the most important which tie idleness of a provincial city could afford — 
the playera in the Dublin theatre. As he advanced in life, he found objects of 
ridicule and laughter in the more serious-looking mummers who fill, in this 
country, the offices of statesmen and senators. The same spirit that gave caus¬ 
ticity to the Familiar I^istles, animated the pen which assailed Whigs aud Whig- 
gery in the satiric articles, grave and gay, of the New Whig Guide, the John Bull, 
the Quarterly Review, and fifty other vehicles of minor renown. But the glories 
of tlie profession from which he selected his original victims, the stage, are not 
more fugacious than those of the political wit. His gibes, his sarcasms, his bitter 
allusions, his graphic comicalities, his quiazes, his parodies — are all admirable 
at the moment, and objects of the highest applause with his party — in a few 
years they are gone—as flat as uncorked soda-water, the bubbling gas fled for 
ever, and the vapid residue only left behind. Therefore it is that those who, like 
us, think highly of Mr. Croker’s genius, are anxious that he should, yet, while his 
powers are as vigorous as ever, give the world something by which succeeding 
generations may appreciate him. Ilis edition of Bosicell’s Johnson is an amusing 
and almost a necessary book; but the industry and the ingenuity wasted upon 
the choses de neant, which, after all, make up the .staple of his additions, might 
have been better applied. Such works convejr little more renown than those 
official treatises which it leos lately his duty to superintend. He was once asked, 

at a large party, by the bluestocking Countess of b-, if he had brought out 

any new work. “ Nothing,” he replied, “ since the last Mutiny Act.” He 
silenced the intrusive lady; but now that he is free from such routine toil, ought 
we not to expect something else ? We are much mistaken if he has not some 
concealed work, some treasured gem, which may yet, but perhaps not until after 
his death, burst suddenly upon the world. In many matters he is a professed 
admirer of Horace Walpole — in some respects an imitator. Do we hazard an 
unlucky guess, when we say that nothing is more probable than that “ Memoirs 

to serve for the History of England in the first -years of the nineteenth 

ccntuiy,” lurk’*fn the escritoire of the ex-secretary, and that every day is adding 
to its store. If such a book do exist, what queer characters of certain persons, 
what shrewd remarks on party history, what thorough contempt for mouth- 
honoured leaders, what biting sarcasm and unsparing satire, may we not be 
prepared to find ! But as we have anticipated that its publication will not take 
place until after the death of its author, we hope tliat its appearance will be 
long protracted. 

Ireland boasts the birth of Mr. Croker—he is a Galway man. His father, 
who finally held a high situation in tlie excise, was a wit in his way, and 
tliough he never translated the Satires of Ariosto, as llazlitt strangely fancied, 
was so far poetical as to sing a most excellent song. Croker was bred to the 
Irish bar; accident threw him into parliament; his advocacy of the Duke of 
Yoik smoothed his way to office. In two-and-twenty years’administration of 
the Navy, it will not be difficulf for the disappointed to find matter of censure; 
but now that he is out, justice allows us to say that his attention was unremit¬ 
ting and 'his activity unwearied. By the simplicity and comprehensiveness of 
bis arrangements, he has rendered the management of the multifarious concerns 
of our Navy, in all its branches, as easy as mqt of a private counting-house; and 
even those who grumbled beneath his nile are now beginning to think th.at there 
is much truth in ffie old adage which tells us that “ seldom comes a better.” 
In parliament he is assuming that station, from which he has too long suffered 
himself to be shouldered by plausible mediocrity, supported by hypocritical 
candour, and the low underling tactics of St. Stephcivs and Whitehall. But 
this had better be treated of elsewhere. 

We start him for Secretaiy of State in the next ministry. 
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UEPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE CITY OF DOJILIN 
ELECTION, , AND ALSO THE MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN 
BEFORE THEM. 


There iievor was a more timely or 
important document than that the title 
of which we have prefixed to this 
paper; and to the contents of which 
we most earnestly invite the attention 
oftlie public. It is imjxirtant in many 
points of view; it exhibits, une<iuivo- 
cally, the spirit and character of the 
present Irisri government; it tests the 
sincerity of that abhorrence of undue 
influence and corniption which has 
moved the reforming ministry to re¬ 
model the constitution; it shews the 
true intent of that appeal which was 
said to bo made by the king to his 
people ; and evinces the very difierent 
feeling which can be exhibited by the 
most ultra-r.idioals, when cases of cor¬ 
ruption are brought home to them¬ 
selves, from that which they are wont 


to display when such cases can only 
affect Uicir opponents. Tpon* tile 
whole, we will say, riiat if the eyes of 


the poojile lire not ojienod by the dis¬ 
closures which have been made before 


the committee upon the Dublin elec¬ 
tion, tliey would not be convinced 
even though one rose from the dead. 

And here we are iierfectly ready to 
admit, that, generally speaking, go¬ 
vernment have a right to expect the 
support of their dependents. If, in 
the ordinary course of things, a go¬ 
vernment be not so supported, it can¬ 
not stand. But the case upon the late 
election was peculiar. A party came 
into power who fell that they could 
only maintain their existence as a mi¬ 
nistry by proposing a reform in the 
constitution of parliament, more deep 
and more sweeping than had ever been 
dreamed of before, except by insane 
demagogues and their more insane 
disciples. Upon this the then House 
of Commons is divided; or rather, 
they give expression to an opinion by 
which one of the principles of the 
reform bill is set aside—tlie king is 
advised to dissolve Ins parliament. 
Accordingly an appeal is made, as the 
ministers expressed it, to the unhioMcd 
sense of the ^ople. The king is repre¬ 
sented as looking to his people for an 
exjiression of their honest sentiments 
upon one of the most momentous 
questions ever submitted to their judg¬ 
ment. He appeals to their culm and 


unprejudiced decision in a matter 
which is to affect him, and them, and 
rcniot| posterity; and tells them, in 
eflecl, that if they are for reform he is 
for it, if they are against reform he is 
not disposed to force it upon the 
country. Now, we deliberately a^cr, 
without fear of contradiction, that there 
never was a case where any undue in¬ 
terference with tlie ojiinions of the 

E eople was less ju?>tifiiihle; nor where, 
y such interference, they would be 
more basely abused, or the sovereign 
more grossly deluded. Whetlier it 
took place, or in what degree it was 
practised, will best apjiear from the 
following extracts from the evidence: 

Mr. WiM.iAM Los’r, called and 
sworn; —■ 


" Are you u freeman of Dublin 1- 


“ Are j'ou a coach-maker 1—I iini. 

“ Are you coach'iniiker to the Mar¬ 
quess of Auglescal —J was; 1 am not 


now. 


“ Do you know Captain Ilartl—I do. 

“ Did you receive any communication 
from him on the subject of voting for 
the representatives at Dublin, on tho 
last election 1—1 did. 


" What did Captain Hart say to you 
on the subject of the electionl—Ho said 
he came to me on the subject of tlie elec¬ 
tion ; he wished to speak to me respect¬ 
ing it; 1 asked him what he Lad to say 1 
He said he bad been directed to come to 
me by bis excellency, the lord-lieute- 
nant, and that his excellency had directed 
him to request my vote for the reform 
candidates at the late election; 1 asUd 
if 1 was to understand that he came to me. 
officially, and he said 1 was; I said I 
■was sorry I could not comply with tho 
request, inasmuch as that 1 was very 
much interested for a particular friend 
of mine, who was one of the candidates, 
Mr Shaw; he said that he was sorry 
that I was not able to do as he required, 
iausmuch as if I did not, he had to bo 
tlie bearer of a disagreeable message, 
and he would rather be the bearer of an 
agreeable tlmn a disagreeable one. Ifo 
said that he was ordered to tell me, that 
if I did not vote as he required, I should 
be discontinued ns coach-maker to liis 
excellency ; I said 1 was sorry for it. I 
asked him if I 'was to understand that I 
was thenceforward to ho discontinued; 
he said ves, I was; and he took his <le- 
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paiturc, first having stated, that it was 
not to me alone he was to go, but to all 
the tradespeople ; and he shewed me a 
list that 1 did not road. lie said it 
was a list of the tradespeople he was to 
go to, according to orders. 

“ Have yon been dismissed!—Yes, 
I have.’^ 

This is a pretty sample of the man¬ 
ner in which the present ministry have 
made their appeal to the unbiassed 
.sense of the people! Will the king 
be any longer deluded ? Can the pub¬ 
lic b“ any longer abused '( An appeal 
to the jieople, indeed ! to their un- 
l)ias.s(>d sense! to their candid, calm, 
and dispa.s.sionate Judgment ! while 
the whole weight of government in¬ 
fluence is used for the purpose of per¬ 
verting the principles of n petty trades¬ 
man, and compelling him to vote con¬ 
trary to his conscience 1 And is it tluis 
that a reforming ministry give proof of 
their abhorrence of bribery and cor¬ 
ruption ? Is it thus that those who 
profess to purify the^ representation 
attest their purity ? Weil may we 
say to them, “ Physician, heal tliy- 
self!" Before they undertake to be 
the redrossers of public wrongs, they 
.should evince some respect for private 
integrity. Before they can take credit 
to themselves for being the great apos¬ 
tles of public liberty, tliey must shew 
some degree of forbearance towards 
individu^s who differ frara them, and 
who choose to think and to act for 
themselves. If Mr. lamg had thus 
addressed Captain Hart: —“ The king 
has appealed to his people. He de¬ 
sires to know their real sentiments 
upon the reform bill. My feelings are 
opposed to it. In my heart and con¬ 
science I believe it will be ruinous to 
the country ; it will subvert the throne 
and the altar. As an honest man, 
what am I to do?” Captain Hart’s 
answer, no doubt, would be, — I 
have nothing to do witli your feelings 
or your principles as an honest man ; 
all that I can tell you is, if you do not 
support the government candidate.s, 
you must lose your appointment!” 
Can cruel mockery of the people be 
carried further than this ? How much 
better would it not have been to have 
settled the question without any re¬ 
ference to them, than thus call upon 
them to express an opinion, and at the 
same time tell them, that, unless that 
opinion is in accordance with the sen¬ 
timents of the government, they must 


[September, 

expect to encounter the weight of its 
indignation. 

But let us return to the evidence. 

“ S.tMi’F.i. Wii.KiNSON Tvndai,, Aider- 
man of the city of Dublin, called in and 
examined. 

[The witness, having stated that he 
had been in the wine business, had be¬ 
come a bankrupt, and was appointed one 
of the divisional niagistrales of police, 
with a salary of five hundred pounds a- 
year, is asked —J 

“ During the lato election did you 
wait upon Jiaron Tw'yll! — Yes. 

“ Did you wait on him iii coiisecjuenee 
of some one leaving a message 1 — ^’eK. 

“ State to the committee all thatpa.ssed 
at the interview! — Baron Twyll said to 
me, he sent forme to speak to me on the 
subject of the city of Dublin election ; 
tliat it was expected that gentlemen 
holding official situations under govern¬ 
ment should vote for the government 
candidates. 1 said to Baron Twyll, 
that it was my anxious desire to obey 
imy wishes or commands of the govern- 
n^ent, but that I would beg to state to 
him *the very embarrassing situation in 
which 1 was placed with respect to the 
Dublin election. I stated to him that 
1 had been recently elected to tlio situ¬ 
ation I lield by the corporation of Dub¬ 
lin, and that they bad given a very de¬ 
cided opinion on tlie subject of thellub- 
lin election. 1 stated to him, that Mr. 
Shaw, tlie recorder, was a candidate; 
that he was my relative, and the dearest 
friend I had ; that Sir Robert Shaw, tlio 
recorder’s fatJier, was my early friend ; 
that I had served the office of sheriff 
with him; that he had brought me for¬ 
ward in tlie corporation, and was assist¬ 
ing me in obtaining the situation 1 tiien 
held j that my intention was to have re¬ 
mained neuter on tliis election—not to 
have voted at all; and 1 would respect¬ 
fully request him to lay a statement of 
my case before his excellency the lord 
lieutenant, and I hoped 1 would bo per¬ 
mitted to remain neuter, iuid not vote at 
all on the election. 1 stated that 1 had 
been a friend of the recorder on former 
elections, that I was one of his com¬ 
mittee, that 1 took an active part, that 
at present 1 did not intend to do so, 
and that I would, if permitted, remain 

S ter. Barm Twyll mid, he could not 
e that application; for that if my re¬ 
quest were acceded to, gentlemen similarly 
circumstanced might expect the same in¬ 
dulgence to be afforded to them.” 

The same indulgence 1 Hear ye this, 
ye enemies of corruption and bribery! 

same indulgence! The indulgence 
of being permitted to vote according 
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to their feelings—their consciences! 
The indulgence of acting like honest 
men I And are fiiese the men by 
vdiom our coibtitution is to be libe¬ 
ralised? Is this the system by which 
purity of electioU is to be promoted ? 
Ilte same indulgence! Good Ciod ! 
A poor gentleman, who is depend¬ 
ent for IiM subsistence upon an ap- 
pointraentji salary of which is 
paid by government, represents him¬ 
self as pledged, by friendship and 
princ^ie, not to oppose the anti- 
reform candidates: he states his readi¬ 
ness to vdithdraw feom the support of 
his friends, upon condition of not 
being called upon to act with their 
enemies; and he is told, by a foreign 
mercenary, an official circumstance” 
of the present lord lieutenant, that he 
cannot be so far indulged^ because, 
truly, other gentlemen, “ similarly cir¬ 
cumstanced, might expect a similar 
indulgence 1” This amounts to a plain 
confessioii, on the put , of the Irish 
governmmi^ of the meaUQ had recc^urst 
to for purpose of influencing the 
late elections,, and may enable us to 
estimate the moral value of the majo¬ 
rity so obtatOied. It may also teach 
the publio to understand the true cha¬ 
racter uf a measure respecting which 
it is not thought expCi^nt to suffer 
honest men to ae,t according to the 
dictates' of tii^ eCUscience. Mr. 
Tyndarvras dm^ued; into submis¬ 
sion to Ihe dich^' of the Irish go- 
vei^nipdt^; lie, is made to feel diat 
his, ijiitf^,’ perhaps the subsistence 
of^luti^l^iiy, depends upon his re}>u- 
diatiog iirieudship, relationrhip, grati¬ 
tude, principle, and honour. And 
this under Uie administratiou of the 
chivalrous Maiuuess of Anglesea 1 But 
let us hmo the evidence of Mr. 
Studdart. 

Mr. Studdart states that he is a 
police magistrate, and that he went to 
the' castle in'consequence of having 
received a communication from Baron 
twyll. 

“ Bid yon see Baron Twyll 1—I did. 

** Will you state to the committee, 
without being led, as accurately as you 
ciui, tlie whole of the conversation that 
passed between you tmd Baron Twyll I 
—lie told me that he bad sent for me 
to say, that it wa$ «speeted 1 would vote 
for the reform candidates. 

“ Had you ever seen liim before ? —I 
dare say 1 had, but 1 did not kiiow his 
person; 1 was not acquaiiited with him. 


" What did you say to that iiitima- 
tioiil—1 told him it would be very dis¬ 
tressing to my feelings to be obliged 
to do so; that the other candidates 
were personal friends of mine; that I 
had supported them at the former elec¬ 
tion; and that 1 intended to do so on 
tlie present occasion. I also said, that 
it would be unpleasant to me on another 
])riuciple ; that I had been elected to a 
situation I held by the corporation, and 
tliat it would be voting against their 
interest by supporting tlie reform ran. 
didates. Baron 'IVyll said, I am aware 
you are elected by the corporation, hmyou 
should recollect you are paid by the govern¬ 
ment.” 

Tiiis hint is sufficient. Under the 
magical influence of Baron Twyll 
Mr. Studdart is metamorphosed into a 
reformer 1 Five hundred a-year, paid 
by government 1 It was too much to 
risk. The forfeiture of,it would have 
been too great a penalty for, political 
honesty. Circumstanced as he atid 
Mr. Tyudal were, it is difficult to 
censure thewri?’' They yielded to a sad 
necessity. A man will often be pre¬ 
pared to encounter, in bis own person, 
a degree of privation and persecution 
which he cannot endure to contem¬ 
plate as befalling his family. .'Tbe.wife, 
the children — that these should be 
left witliout support, a visitation 

of vice-regal vengeance, thi.; is bard 
to bear ; and we can w^l imagiiie the 
husband and flie father moved, foe 
their sakes, to depart from-the struct 
line ot political consistency, who, if 
they had stood, alone, would have been 
well content to brafe its'tettors, ,^d 
to stand or ftdl with, il^t^ftitatidn* . 
But what shall be a^d''.j0fHihQ8e,,u^ 
reduce these to dim end 

alternative? whohiiihf ^to 
if they do not ttetrn^ their "prin^fto^ 
they will be injured'm thejiir.pio|^y ? 
that, unless, they becpme poUktealty 
dishonest, ruin stares thethin theifece 
We know not wlrat the reader will 
pronounce upon all this. We. shall 
only say, that the means are wosihy .of 
the end. It is only by su^’.sifi un¬ 
constitutional influence that" "^ pre¬ 
sent ministry could succeed* in meir 
insane and selfish project. Fut we 
have not done yet. Hear what Mr. 
Bassegio says. 

" Are you a freeman of the city of 
Dublin 1~-1 am. 

" Do you hold any sitnaticn in the 
Battle-axe Guardi—I am tlie first ser- 
jeaut of the Battle-axe Guard. 
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Did you purchase that t — I did. 

“ You remember tlie lute election for 
Dublin 1 — 1 do. 

Did you take any part in tlie can¬ 
vass in tlie early part of the election 1 — 
I did. 

“ On what side were you ? — On the 
aide of Shaw and Moore. , 

“ You canvassed for theml — I did 
not; 1 spoke in favour of tliein in niy 
own hull. 

“ Did any thing hapjien to you on 
account of having spoken in the (iuild- 
liall on this occasion? — The meeting 
had been on Friiliiy, the S?9th of April: 
on .S^ndui/f 'i/ Afay, / rereived a 

leltcrji'oni the castle to announce my dis¬ 
missal, 

“ Prom whom?—From the colonel of 
the Battle-axe tiuai’d. 

“ Will you state tlie contents of that 
letter The contents of it were, ‘ Sir, 
1 am desired by the lord, lieutenant to 
have you discharged as ono of the 
seneants uf llis Majesty’s Battle-axe 
Guard,’” 

' 

Here is. a trausactie^.^hich, if it 
were not for the enormity of the jiriri- 
ciple whicii it illustrates, would be as 
ludicrous as it is uncoostilutional. V\'e 
should cxjjj^cct to see, in tiie Dublin 

S rinl, shops, a caricature of tho Most 
foble 4^ MarijuesS of Anglesea, Lord 
LieutenadU Goiieral and' (^neial Go- 
vemor of,Irela)3id,^.&ti. &c. hurling a 
thutjiderbolt at; jii^'Bassegio the haiiv 
drcSis^i!' jtt might be • entitled, “ A 
n^w naode'', of taking tbo sense of tlie 
peop^’’ \ poor fellow is a Swiss, 
who liten naturalised in Ireland, 

aod seetani liave imbibed some love 
for coustitutibiial Uborly. ,He became 
si memSet of tlildDdblin corporation, 
ao4_ U)ought .4^x\^;he possessed tlie 
9 ^o)a^;ibcyni»tgto venture to use the 
langti!^ Af a Tt^man; but be reek- 
onecT^witljlw^'iiiS host, and is speedily 
to feel the penalty which he 
must for the honest expression of 

his sentiments, and the fearless ex- 
areiso of his independence. Bassegio 
is'. sd iar intimida^d Uiat he does not 
vole^^d the Itlnd and considerate 
so hv relent as to restore 
him to^is situation—a situation which 
, "be procured by purchase, and of which 
lie should not nave been deprived ex¬ 
cept for misconduct — which he never 
deserved to 4osh so little as die mo¬ 
ment it was taken from him, nor to 
retain'^ little as the mt^ient it was 
restore! But, poor*fellowjj, we will 
not speak disparagingly Of mta. 


Swiss hair-dresser may be easily ex¬ 
cused for falling back from the post of 
lionuur, when he sees the noble com¬ 
mander, under whom be might have 
hoped to be led to victory, taking his 
station at the head of tlie enemy 1 

Is it any wonder that aristocracy 
sliould be at a discount in this coun¬ 
try { We solemnly protest that the 
conduct of some of our nobility has 
almost reconciled us to the present 
bill. It is unjust, it is absurd, it is 
unjirincipled, it is nefarious. All this 
wo grant. But, when we contemplate 
the preposterous conduct of those whose 
interests and whose order must be 
most injuriously affected by it, we can 
scarcely regard it as any thing short of 
a species of judicial visitation 1 Tlie 
Marquess of Anglesea, the son of the 
good old Earl of Uxbridge, trained in 
the court of George the Third, almost, 
we might say, educated by that best of 
England’s sovereigns, becoming a ra¬ 
dical, and condescending to use the 
Who^e weight of bis personal and of¬ 
ficial influence to terrify tlie heart and 
pervert the conscience of a poor bar¬ 
ber, who presumes to entertain some 
aristocratical predilections, and is un¬ 
willing to be a consenting party to a 
measure which must cause the nobility 
to wither from the land 1 Truly, this 
is melan(;holy. We cannot presume 
to penetrate the in.<icratable deidgns of ^ 
an all-wise and an alUrigbtebus Pro¬ 
vidence ; but, if the cloud which at 
present lowers updu us' sboui^ not 
pass away, but descend, indeed, |n the 
ruin which is threatened, ussui^ly we 
shall ascribe this terrible judgment to 
tlie vices and tlie corruption of those 
whose station gave them weight in tiie 
country, and who might liave guaran¬ 
teed the security of existing establish¬ 
ments by their influence and their ex¬ 
ample. But what can be expected 
when what sliould have been used to 
preserve has been employed to de¬ 
stroy/^ when the body-guard of tiie 
sov&eign becomes, as it were, the ad¬ 
vanced guard of revolution! 

But the evidence discloses gainst 
the present Irish government matter of 
more serious accusation. 

Mr. Cliarles Oultman was called in 
and sworn. He desenbes himself as 
inspector of the Dublin coal metage— 
as connected with a body of men of 
whom about ninety are electors for tiie 
city of Dublin. He states that this 
body have had many meetiugs u^kmi 
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the subject of an act at present passing 
through parliament, by whicn their 
business must be seriously affected, 
and that the olnect of these meetings 
was to procure nom governm^ com¬ 
pensation. He is asked — 

. Has there been any considerable 
diminutionB in the profits of this office 
on account of the regulation ?i...The coal- 
duty bill repeals an act which enforces 
their (the coal-meters’) emplojrment'on 
the vessels; and it waS under that they 
acted; and they were apprehensive, when 
the coal-duty bill passed, their establish, 
ment .would be abolished ; they met to 
petition parliament, to lay the facts be¬ 
fore them; and as the London coal- 
meters were about to be compensated, 
they wiphed to be put on the same 
footing.'' 

He then describes Alderman Smith 
as impressing upon the coal-meters 
the policy of supporting the reform 
candidates, in order to procure from 
government a favourable consideration 
of their claims. Witness goes oi^ to 
say that he had an interview with 
B^n iSvyll; and the examination 
procrods :— 

" Tell the committee what passed 
between you and Baron Twyll at tliat' 
first interview.—He asked me if J was 
not tnspeetor of the coal-meters. I said 
1 Was. .He said bis excellency was 
most anxious fin; the return of Sir Ro- 
belt Hiuty and Mr. Perrin; and as lie 
understood' there were a great num¬ 
ber of electors atnong the coal-meters, 
he Wdshed to know, would they not 
support him. I said they had not made 
■ up their minds as to what part they 
would take in thi^ election. 

What did be say to that'?—He said 
be believpd they had on a former occa- 
s«m supported the government, and 
he wondered why they did not do so 
now, particularly as the corporation was 
supporting them. 1 said the coal-meters 
were not under the government of the 
corporation, but under tfie guild of mer¬ 
chants, and the mmority of that guild 
.,were opposed to Sir Robert Hurty and 
■Mr. Perrin. He said he believed he 
had some influential persons support¬ 
ing government, and one'of them was 
Mr. Latoucfae. I said I bmieved he had 
■not the smallest interest in the guild of 
merchants. He asked mo who had 1 I 
said Sir Abraham King; and ha said, 
Sir Abraham Kii% has been written to; 
wa aspect him over to support the go¬ 
vernment. ladced him, bad he received 
nay answer. Ha said not. I said par- 
htqiw hu latter bad gone astray,, as 1 
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believed Sir Abraham was Roine to 
Scotland. ® 

“ Are yon nephew to Sir Abraham 
King?-.! am. 

Did any thing more pass upon the 
subject of Sir Abraham King then?— 
Not then. 

" D^d any thing at that meeting pass 
pn tie subject of compensation?—Yes. 

" Go on to state the whole that did 
pass?—I mentioned that the meters did 
not wish to oppose the gov||jament, as 
they were seeking compensamn for loss 
of situation and the injury they might 
sustain. He said, that if they opposed the 
goikmment they could not expect the go- 
vernment would grant them aj'avmr, «J 
said, I did not conceive it a favour, but 
they were more likely for an act of Justice. 
He repeated it again, that 0iey. 6ould not 
expect that government would support them 
unless they supported government." 

Tliis is a transaction which we can¬ 
not suffer to pass without comment. 
Baron Twyll, as appears to its, either 
as instrument or principaljl'was guilty 
either of committing bribery or per¬ 
verting j^jskice I If the coal-meters 
were entitterf to compensabon, it was 
unjust to mtdie that cbmpmisation de¬ 
pend upon the mannm i^ which diey 
gave their votes. If jpev were not so 
endtled, any funds amrated fpr such 
a pirpose could.be'sdpiisappro- 
pnated witb n View ■^ieh''cwnot be 
misunderstood. TfaiqiJr are '•ither to be 
considered as men ^^. whom •justice 
is doled out'as the'purchase <6f.'^eir 
political dishonesty;' of;'upon whom 
public money has be^ bestbjwed with 
fl»e same criminal obieot. Xo which 
of Uie^ c^^utges trill lie dj^orthy barop 
CppSent tQ ptead,?-" Were 4he..cdM-m'e- 
ters Cntitlea tdiQ0inpen^8tl^.f ‘ Why 
thim annex etti^enmjtmn a 

condition of ftid 

servility ? Were they edtided ? 

How, in this last cast^ doi^‘ nmhey 

which either has may 

given to them, differ' froiia'! af.bribe? 
But thus it is that die muua'tera have 
procured their majority upon late 

election! We Ifrimeed nori lb ano¬ 
ther part of Mr.'Oultmmi*s'hVjdence. 
It will be recolleCti^d ith^li)^ described 
himself as the nepliew^bf ^iiTAbraham 
King, whose very distressing case has 
been so recently^ before the public. 
The secdhd time-witness saw Baron 
hi called ^pOfl him ep- 

pointmcrita » '• 

** Will^you state what paslW on that 
.^odmaion?—He requested to know if the 
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ebftl-meten had come to any resolution 
wit^ regard to which of the candidates 
they would support. I said that they 
" had not ns yet. but that 1 had under, 
stood that Alderman Smith and several 
others had mentioned that they would 
support him. I assured him that tliey 
had not made up their min^s;^tliat a 
few had voted against him. He oaid, 
* You win recollect, Mr. Oultman, on 
the former meeting I held out no threat 
to you.* then referred to Sir Abra* 
ham Kin^to know if 1 h^d heard any 
thing from 1^. I said 1 had not heard 
any thing af all; and he said, * If you 

WISH TO SERVE HIM, YOU WILE NOT OP- 
F«S#THE COVEHNMENT ! ! !’ 

" In what way I did be mentiai^ how 1 
*»No, be did not mention bow; but Sir 
Abraham was looking for Hompensation!" 

This lets us into a secret of which 
we were not in possession before. 
But no! It is iomossible I We will 
not *be!ieve itl The conduct of go- 
veminent.,|tot. Sii^Abraham lUng is bad 
enoughdeadly aggravation! 

The'^iii^ gdtfisrnnient ^icited from 
him tlm ^^imi^der. of his''^atent as 
bookseller .;io Jiiiig, expressly sti¬ 

pulating gjjv^ J^im compensation. 
He consents l^m'^rrender it; and 
three individlim^' o«^petent to take 
cognizance' of suclv loiters, one of 
them apTkn•ted|,1>y ^^^ Au^am, ano¬ 
ther by the govek^etf^ iiihu the third 
chosen as an umpiP^'^tjee Toother two, 
deterniit}^,fte ^fttno^hit'a^e ^i:ompen- 
satioEi. Tto' gt^mitienF, hcc0e to 
this Awai^'^jMld #h% at^udicatio^ is. 
all but Irhed' they go out df 

They find tpe %ari9iK0'fi^n state. 
They ahMf 4Uce\^r that mi^|pa!^fitV^h 
Sir surr^delw vfiud 

i^ghl'^ve been 
eecaltetf. do they resolve 

tp djpj'TSjfTul^ ^fhe agre^ent of 
their *pmdec$8tK>^,‘ in reliance upon 
pfit^ had been surren- 
d<a!^i^ t|te saw-thing. But to recall 
tiefiiained to bd re- 
caHeil]^.^W^ ofrjei^ passed out of 
the ham, and to nul¬ 

lify the WupM^w-the arbitrators who 
had awar|^^€nAit!flN!npensati6n I All 
this was bad .enough:—it was bad 
eiSiough thus to visit, upon a poor old 
man, penury "by means of .injustice I 
But, .until the. publication of ute pie- 
8e;^i;eport, Uie sli^test sfi|p^ion Md 
ndiphtefisd our minds tlm ‘this pro- 
Uewiiig ^s io aiiy respf^t connected 
iith the DaWit election I 


The case is now before, the reader, 
and he Will judge for binmelf. If our 
senators did their duty, it would, ere 
this, have been before dm country. 
We cannot, we will not, believe diat 
the people of England can be much 
longer gulled by professions which are 
falsified by every act of the reformers! 

Before we take leave of the evidence 
which was given before the committee, 
we must briefly advert to one of the 
many instances In which direct brib¬ 
ery was proved against the ggents <34* 
the candidates. Let the reader lake 
the following as an example of their 
ordinary practice: — 

'* Thomas Gallahih ccdled in and 
sworn 


lie describes himself as a free joiner. 
He voted for Perrin and Harty, and 
was employed as a kind of agent for 
them. After having given his own vote, 
he says:— 

" 1 returned to my house in George. 
Street. ▼ 

“„Wh8t are youT—I am a looking, 
glass ifianufacturer. 

“ Living where 1—31, South Great 
George Street. 

“ You went home 1—Yes. 

" Did you see any one at home ?— 
Yes; there vras Brice, a free.jcunei^. 
" Was he a voter?—rYes. ' 

" Did you see any other voter there ?— 
No: he was in my house waiting for 
me to return. 

• “ Where did you go thtei ?—I brought 
him over to the flustmgs, to Mr. Perrin’s 
tally-room. 

*' Who did you see dierel-^isaw 
Mr. Hudson. * 

" Where is Mr. Perrin’s tally-room t— 
In Halston^Street. 

“ There you saw Mr. Hudson l-'-^Ybs. 
“ Did you see any body el|p these ?—^ 
1 saw the young man in toe room with 
me when 1 first went to Counsellor 
Hudson’s, and a great many more 1 did 
not know. 

“ Did you see any mote yon knew by 
name?—No. . s 

“ W^t passedivfbore ?—I sent up 
this msn; Brice vmed him. ,, 

" What took place next?—Mr, Hud. 
son called me on one side, and he asked me 
would 1 und0ake to pay the men that 1 
would vote? 


“ That would vote for who?—Perrin 
and Harty;—^bplonging to our own^cw- 
poratton. 

“ What did yon 8i$ to that?—1 said 
1 would. Mr. Httdson then handed me %0U 
“ What sort of notes were they?— 
They were bmik of Ireland notes—sii^e 
notes—iLuotes. - 
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“ Old or new 1—They were new. 

Go on. Whet passed more at that 
timel^-Jfhsn commenced canvauing the 
corporation: I tettled with Brice. 

“ What did you give him1«>4i. or 5i. 

This seems to have been a very in¬ 
dustrious and useful agent. :^iug 
plentifully supplied with the one-' 
pound notes, he made great way with 
the corporation. He may be said to 
have almost convwted the corporation 
of Joiners into a corporation of turners. 
The one-pbund notes were irresistible, 
and may be said literally to have tw'ncd 
the election. 

We must, however, ^ve the praise 
that is their due to the redoubtable 
voters from Cold-blow Lane. These 
were the heroes without whose aid 
the battle could not have been won by 
the reformers;—men who were induced 
to swear that diey had a freehold in- 
teresit in a gooseberry-bujft, and a few 
scwtere feet Of cabbage-garden! After 
tlu^ talk of Gatton and Old Sarum ! 

But thus it ever was, and ever will 
be. The loudest denouncers of cor¬ 
ruption in words, are the readiest to 
be guilty of it in titeir actions. When 
the bribery , and the cozenage of .de- 
ceitftil proDHses, and artful and se¬ 
ditious misrepresentation; are not suf¬ 
ficient to answer their purpose, they 
never scruple to hhve recourse to more 
^palpable considemtions. With them 
the end justifies’the Here, 

however, they overshot the mark. The 
undue iaftiience was so notorious on 
the part df' the government, and the 
bribery was so gross on the part of the 
members, that a committee, o^ which 
a mmority were Whigs, were com- 

f relied to come to the following reso- 
utions:— * 

“ That the last election of citizens to 
serve in parliament for the city of Dub¬ 
lin is a void election. 

“ That Robert Harty and Louis Perrin, 
Esquires, were, by thei^tgents, guilty 
of biibery at the last elecuon for the said 
city. 

'* Ihat it appears to this c^^ittee, 
that certain individuals holdinjl official 
situations in Ireland, or considered to 
be connected with the Irish government, 
did, at the last election for the city of 
Dublin, in contravention of the resolu¬ 
tions of the House ef Commons, use 
undue’ influence in ihvour of, and with a 
view to aid and assist in, the election 
and retoro of the sitting members for the 
eity of Dablin.” 


So fiar the Committee:-^so fiur thd 
resolutions of the Whig committee, by 
whom Messrs. Perrin and Harty have 
been unseated. But have the radical, 
r^ormers, O'Connell, or Lord John 
Russell, or l^rd Althorp, or Mr. Hunt, 
expressed anv of that burning indig¬ 
nation’ wbicn they must sup¬ 
posed to feel when transactions so 
disgraceful have been thus brought 
home to their ..own party? when the 
curtain was raued which disclosed to 
the countiy the means that were em¬ 
ployed for the purpose of securing, a 
majority upon the late election ? Wo 
such thing. Their voices have not 
been raised above a whisper upon the 
subject. They seem to have borne the 
hegvy imputatibns which have been 
laid upon their friends with a most 
philosophical tranquillity. Bribery,cor- 
ruption, .undue influence, the madfi- 
iacture of freeholds out of gooseberry- 
bti^es,—^all the trickery,.fi[m^, col¬ 
lusion, artifice, by whidh thh J^dbliu 
election wari'^mmortaiyed^yiiitve not 
elicited g single sentence of^p'io]^tlon 
from 'the wholesale diets' In deejama- 
tion upon public a^uiei^ the 
thorough-paced advocat^' of the Re¬ 
form Bill I it' they were so 
astounded by tl^ frU^ittli^e and enor¬ 
mity of the that they 

were unable^ €!|tm to' ejaculate their 
surprise ? tlmt’’' '^fbngues' clearei 
to the roofs (iftiieir^ouths? 'and that 
a paralysis of tireir fiuirultiei prevented 
thenpL. mm taking, ^any steps to pro¬ 
secute the deliliquents ? Bui our con¬ 
jectures We -must leave 

the public tOiab^nt, a&ywB^l^ey 
can, i^feaUrdi^ry sciicwli,i^ . 

a refomting 

a reforiiing inTOlstry,sufl^iHng flew" 
election i'to take jplape'*'f 5 j| t%'''city 
Dublin under the i!pfr%.,q^spicet' 
the one which has just dec$ 
null and void, becauae^ ^ 
and collusive infiuencfriUtdiu 
of individuals high in 
connected with tiie 
landl 

The reader will, no^ol 
mind some very remarkable express- 
sioDs which were made use of by Mr. 
Stanley, the Irish secretary,"when, in 
an early part "of tiie present session, 
some imusion was madd'to the manner 
in which goverdment interfered in ^e 
Dublin election.w'^ He totally denied 
Aat there was any such interference. 
He pledged his honour as a gentleman* 
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(and no iiuin*shoiQOttr $tood momhigh) 
utat the late election was chi^^ re¬ 
markable for the abstinence of all inter¬ 
ference on the fmrt of government; that 
when individuals m office compared 
the forbearance of government on that 
occasion with its active md energetic 
attempts to influence th “voters Sn for- 
xner occasions, they expressed asto¬ 
nishment, and lamented the good old 
times,'* when the gov^ment used to 
stand forMurd in behali^f their friends I 
How doc^the case'stahd now? Will 
Stanly retract, or make good his 
words? Is he prepared to produce 
any thing respecting any fon^r ad¬ 
ministration so shamfful as the attempt 
to influence Mr. Long—as the influ¬ 
ence which vras exeidsed over Mr. 
Studdart and Mr. Tyndal ? or so piti- 
flil as the persecution by which poor 
BSssegio was terrified into acquies¬ 
cence with tte views of the reformers ? 
He sjMk4i||^1he presence of rights, ho- 
nou'ruie^l^flemen who had served 
the^^ifo 'Wmch'he a^'pcesent bolds, 
and j^hm qt tl^j now permit the ^te- 
roent^v^ch l^Mipade to pass uncontra¬ 
dicted, must fie Idb'wfl under the most 
" itions which have ever 


epnevous 
been cast up 
Peel, or Mr,^' 


Did Sir Robert 
r. Goulburn— 
dr the Duke of 


• h(|vi|hjpeh tailly o1 




did Lord Miryh^i 

Wellington, e'^neo|’hi^^the influence 
gqv^ment ashipoo the' late election 
it l^^^^rOTcd ^ bficbeen abused ? 
Did to^i^nguish in the 

breasts,elfii;torrail sepse of po- 
litical^doestyf^^raipfll u^n prin¬ 
ciple, to tear asiWi^i^h^^BM^of rela- 

'riends ? 
fthey 
d if it 
oes he 
noment, 

. hf,.’knowingly 
;.'td a, falsehood ; but 
be considered a 
i’ll^^llible gentleman— 
‘‘ was so sublimely oc- 
high and important 
office, that he alone, of 
leers of state, was un- 
ooosciou^ of the dirty work that was 
, carried on with the cognizance and 
under the sanctiem of other influential 
members of tl^ administration t 
, Bdr. Stanley^broug^ to the’Resent 
gonmam&A pp accession both of talent 
.ftnd character witho«^%lu<h they could 
shave so loi3f mhsisted. Iihe think- 
portion of the public tbtfe who 
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would fondly cheri^ riw^ worth, look 
with extreme anx^ to ^at he will 
at present do. Will he still cleave to 
an administration vriiicfa has, its 
acts, fiilsified his profossions ? Will he 
contribute to lend his name and his 
authority to men who, under the cover 
of his character, and at the expense of 
his veracity, have carried on their guilty 
macliinations ? or will he renounce 
tbepi, will he separate himself from 
them, will he take his departure from 
the camp, while he yet remains in pos¬ 
session of unblemished integrity and 
unsullied honour? These are ques¬ 
tions which concern him much more 
than they concern us or the public. 
He must either acknowledge that he 
was deceived, or consent to be called 
a deceiver. In the former case, will 
he continue to consort with those by 
whom he has been deluded—by whom 
he has beenenade to appear as a party 
to acts which his soul abhorred ^Jn 
the latter case——but the supponKn 
Is iQipossible; we cannot entertain it. 
There is something about Mr. Stanley 
which forbids tlie notion that the trap¬ 
pings of office could, for a moment, 
reconcile him to deceit or degradation, 
lie is reserved for betfpi; things; and 
the day, we . trust, is not distant when 
the sound and reflecting portion of die 
House, of Comtoons may number him 
amongst their friends. 

Well, we believe U will be now ac¬ 
knowledge the most sanguine re¬ 
formers. the term of the country 
was ndt Hririy taken at tli^ late elec¬ 
tions. It can scarcely, we flmey, be 
denied, that the influence of goveru- 
menl was exerted to a prodigious ex¬ 
tent in favour of the reform candidates. 
In our last Number we shewed, from 
authentic returns, tlmt.the numerical 
majority of voters in favour of the 
ministerial measure whs not such as to 
justify the boast of government that the 
universal feeling of the country was in 
thejif' favour, .fjlt appeared that out 6f 
two-and-thir^ thousand freeholders 
they could not reckon a majority of 
more t^ sixteen hundred, and that 
although the'Contests in many cases 
were abandemed almost witimut, a 
struggle, when it was vi»y well known 
that the anti-^prmers.^ might have 
polled very n^y an equal number 
with their opponents. Cumberlatul is 
an instance in point. The contest was 
protracted Sir James Giadnun Ibr 
two days after it bad be«»giv«ti itp(by 
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Lord Lowtber, who might, if he had 
been so minded, have reduced his ad-' 
veisary’s majority to a very few indeed. 
Now, when to this is added the noto¬ 
rious use of undue influence which the 
Dublin election exemplifles, can it be 
said that the sense of the country has 
as yet been fairly taken upon the ques¬ 
tion ? Assuredly not, except in those 
cases where that sense has been decid¬ 
edly against it. 

If we subtract from the majority of 
the reformers those who are for the 
measure merely as a stepping-stone to 
something ulterior, and also those who 
have been dragooned into an assent to 
it by menace, or seduced by bribery 
or promises from the ranks of the 
fnends of social order, we shall re¬ 
duce it far below the number of its 
steady and well-principled opponents. 
Therefore the ministers are wise in 
their endeavours to hurry the bill 
through the house with as little delay 
arpossible, llieir whole success must 
depend upon the continuance of tile 
most gross delusion. They feel that 
the people are every day becoming 
more and more alive to the evils, both 
present and prospective, of which it is 
pregnant; that- even the populace are 
losing their interest about it; that they 
do not see it in that engaging and at¬ 
tractive point of view in whicli it was 
at first presented to' them ; and that 
that natural sense of honesty and fair¬ 
ness which is inherent in ^6 bosoms 
of EngUkhmen of ajl, "deoominations, 
has been shocked and revolted by the 
utter want of principle and the dis¬ 
graceful trickery observable in the con¬ 
duct of its supporters. Ti)ey*bave no 
chance if they leave it to the calm and 
unbiassed good sense of the people. A 
few weeks more would completely dis- 
' sipate the mistjthat is before their eyes. 
If a dissolution took place to-morrow, 
we are not persuaded drat the country 
would not return a fhajority of anti- 
lUfmmers. The ministUra are tlierefore 
bddnd, by every feeling and prmciple 
"Which has hitherto actuated them — 
•by love of place, station, ||itron^, 
• am emolument (all motives 

whidh induced them to bring forward 
the present bill), as fhr as in them lies 
notfo^Ufleyhe peo]^ to have a single 
iitoment for coot itSeetioB, but to pre¬ 
cipitate a decision upon tins moment¬ 
ous question while their passions are 
Vet on fire; <aid beforb they have coo- 
: femplatedthetremendouscoosequeDces 


which must follow an overthrow of the 
constitution. 

Hitherto the measure has done mi¬ 
nisters good service: it has continued 
them in power; it has diverted the 
minds of men from the flagrant proofs 
that |ire every day furnished of their 
utter mcompetency to fill their stations, 
either with credit to themselves or ad¬ 
vantage to the country. Their financial 
failures, their,disgraceful foreign mea¬ 
sures, their ruinous mispo^y towards 
Ireland, have all been protected from 
that keen exposure to public indigna¬ 
tion which would, in one week, have 
hurled them from power. Lord Al- 
thorp’s cap and bells, which are em¬ 
blematic of his budget, of blunders, 
would have long since shared the fate 
of John Gilpin’s hat and wig, if it had 
not, by the siorm which set in behind 
him, been kept per force upon 1biis 
head, notwitlistanding ^hc curvetings 
of-diis unmanageable sMn^.wd the 
lumbering aw)rwardne^'''^^mu un¬ 
wieldy ridefT Ill Miort,\thfe ^taform 
bill been to the firasmt gpvemment 
instead of charity-T^if^'Aos hnered a 
multitude «■ *''' 

How long will it iSe suffored to do 
so ? When v^l good i^se resume its 
sway? A g^as’'delusion has been 
practised unoU'l|n^ and the 

people. Tclfe pwjilC We been called 
upon to support ^ormj^^a^se the 
king is for it; dnd''the,,kmg*|b^ been 
persuaded to %vour r^orm^ because 
he is told'it is cUl'M % by <|iq people! 
Thus they.^ve ^^ ‘made Mutually 
to deceive >each o^er. Many a honest 
Engl|1i*^J|(»toaalias l^nj^|it,re- 
luctaiMlyt'pTei(|<#*into the rj^kh^.ol^the.. 


in oppositiicta' w lilt IdflOf! % And iw, 
are convince®: 

would have sancliSMied^jthe«?*' 
measure, in die 
sanctioned it, if the 
entered his mind 

would have been rnade^^ml^r the 
purpose of puttiUg af^onsflaint upon 
the inclinations m his people—>that 
their regard for hiS person shoidd thus 
have b^n brought to bear against their 
resp^t for his title, his,throne, and the 
instiUtions of the country I It is to be 
hoped that they will, at length, be mu¬ 
tually undeceived; and we know of 
uotmug better oilculated to remove 
die iMor under which they have ^ 
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boufed than the disclosures which 
liave taken place before the committee 
upon the Dublin election. 

But we cannot conceal from our¬ 
selves that nothing has, as yet, been 
done in consequence of these disclo¬ 
sures. While we write, another ^elec- 
tion is taking place under the new writ 
— and Lord Anglesea is still Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland — and Baron 
Twyll is still his private secretary — 
and, in sbqrt, the whole influence is 
in existence, and the whole system is 
in force, by the undisguised and outra¬ 
geous operation of which Messrs. Per¬ 
rin and Ilarty enjoyed their temporary 
triumph 1 Ought these things to be ? 
If they should continue, can parlia¬ 
ment be said to have done their 
duty ? They have brought corruption 
and bribery home to the late members, 
and they have been unseated; but they 
have also brought undue influence and 
interfere^d^liome to the present Irish 
govemide^^ and have (hey been de- 
no«nol&8~llijave they beeffTemoved — 
have rtqi been.d^yen reprimanded ? 
No. Baron •StiU fidgets about 

the castle,'lind j t.old"'Anglesea still 
rides his charger^ und presides at the 
regatta, and dispenses, tlie vice-regal 
hospitalities, ahd dispp^ of the loaves 
and fishes, and'''%periiji^d to exercise 
the whole extern of hie Personal, his 
political, ^at^ his' officim influence, 

• , , 4 ' suggestioins of Anthony 


aided 

Blake,*‘cfijBered 
Lady Mpi^an, j 
peu in vraich be 
^ mere mattp of poli’ 

' coqM^t^ be»ensufed b; 
4^ mesToriesi We, 
subb '^^gs be if thq^ 
o% the present 



applauses of 

detected were a 
Ifalliw^,which 


duW ? 

■,e^t the; 
ibtN^yihe 


srqdery 
could 
isters 
their 
not 
smoving 
ley che- 
^tion. Ix>rd 
Twyll wiU, no 
tious on the present 
the late occasion; 
care that whatever is 
done in ftiriherance of their peculiar 
vie#s shall not be so easily detected. 
Indeed, their wishes have been already 
sufl^ently declared, and there are 
many- modes of carrying them.: into 
e€hct, besides open menace and Inti- 

djitpositithi hei% been thought 
in not havloff, b^(M% this, bought 
of lie. Iriskgovemmeiit 
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before parliament. We are persuaded, 
however, that if they had done so, they 
would have been accused by ministers 
of a desire to dela^ the progress of the 
Reform Bill 1 Their eflforts to condemn 
and to punish the delin(}uencie3 of 
those who abused the high powers 
with which they were intrusted, for the 
purpose of corrupting and unduly in¬ 
fluencing the electors of Dublin, would 
be called an attempt to defeat a mea¬ 
sure for the purification of the House 
of Commons ! But they should not, 
for all this, be deterred from the honest 
discharge of their parliamentary duty. 
Let the public Judge between those 
who condemn and those who uphold 
the agents and the principals in the 
transactions which the present report 
has stigmatised. The old good sense 
and good feeling of the people is begin¬ 
ning to resume its sway. An open 
defence of such practices as were coun¬ 
tenanced by the Irish government would 
not now be endured. We should ex¬ 
pect <0 see, upon this question, Mr. 
Hunt and Mr. O’Cotinell taking the 
side against ministers. Tlie latter gen¬ 
tleman has done himself credit by his 
protest against the injustice which has 
been done poor Sir Abraham King. 
And, if the ministry neglect to follow 
up the present repdirt by the removal 
of those functionaries whose conduct 
it condemns, the opposition may be 
well assured that a motion to that 
effect on their part would be well 
received house and the 

countr}', and go further towards ex¬ 
posing the inconsistency of those who 
are r^ormers in theoiy, but emup- 
tionists in practice, than any thing 
that has occurred since the meeting of 
parliament. 


The above was written before the 
debate took place upon Mr. R. Gor^ 
don's ;notion, which was made in con¬ 
sequence of the decision of the com-' 
mittee respecting the Dublin election., 
It was, as we conjectured, objected to ‘ 
as causing a delay of the Reform Bill; 
but, we are sorry to add, it did not 
realise our other anticipations. 

Mr. O’Connel did not raprobate the 
scandalous tran!»ctions mtich were 
stigmatised by the committee in the 
manner we expected. He did not 
condemn the interference of the Irkh 
government as it should have been 
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condemned. Bribety, corruption, and 
undue influence, seemed with him to be 
but very venial ofil^nces, when practised 
for the purpose of securing the elec¬ 
tion of reform members. But although 
we should have been gratified had he 
appeared as the indignant denouncer 
of the foulest and the basest attempt 
that ever was made to coerce the con¬ 
sciences of honest men, and to compel 
them to say one thing while „tney 
thought pother—yet we are, perhaps, 
quite as well pleased with the ex¬ 
posure which he made of himself. By 
the one course he miglit have assisted 
in the punishment of those who were 
guilty of undue influence in a parti¬ 
cular case; by the other, he has brought 
such discredit on the party with which 
he is connected, that the populace must 
be spell-bound if they continue any 
longer either infatuated by the projects 
or imposed upon by the pretensions of 
the reformers. 

But there is another individual who 
has deceived our expectations,, aisd 
whose conduct, we confess, has caused 
us a pang. Alas, poor Mr. Stanley! 
We solemnly assure the reader that 
the pain with which we perused his 
speech had in it no mixture of poli¬ 
tical bitterness, .but arose altogether 
from the regret l^jth which we could 
not but contemplate the wreck of one 
of the fairest cltaracters that ever was 
launched upon the troubled ocean of 
public life 1 > ; 

When the Dobliq was first 

alluded to^nd when'it 'imittsinuated 
that the iimuence of government was 
unduly and unconstitutionally exer¬ 
cised, with what seemingly virtuous 
earnestness did Mr. Stanley repel the 
imputation 1 How did he resent, as a 
calumny, the atrocious accusation, that 
the high powers of the Irish govern¬ 
ment could have been so abused! 
With what plausibility did he refer to 
sonm. order, said to have been issued 
fidm foe Castle for foe pu^rpose of 
m^in^ known to police constables 
that .they were free to vote as they 
piiea^ at the election! And, such 
Was bis character for honour and ve¬ 
racity, that he still stood high in foe 
estimation of .many who welt knew 
how littlp facts corresponded with bis 
repre^ntaticitis. They fondly believed 
that he ma so absorbed by his im- 
pohani'duti^ as to have been insen¬ 
sible to what was passing around him, 
dhd that he alone remained ignorant of 


what was as notoiiom as the sun at 
noon-day to every one besides. 

And, had the matter never been in¬ 
vestigated, they might have still con¬ 
tinued to believe so; but, when corrup¬ 
tion and the most unconstitutional in¬ 
fluence no longer remained to be insi¬ 
nuated— when it was fully proved — 
when the details which are now before 
the reader were brought, authorita¬ 
tively, under jibe consideration of par¬ 
liament, wliatjis the conduct and what 
is the language of Mr. Stanley ? Does 
he renounce his connexion with an ad¬ 
ministration which has thus disgraced 
itself t Does he separate himself from 
a contaminating connexion which more 
than compromised his plighted honour? 
Does he even expostulate with his col^ 
leagues, and confess their unworthiness? 
No such thing. He avows their acts, 
and stands forth as their defender ! He 
who so resentfiilly repelled the impu¬ 
tation of undue influence when merely 
insinuated, boldly proclahbV.lind jus¬ 
tifies it wheiCTlie charge c^ fid'longer 
be evaded by any suhtlhty, or baffled 
by any equivocatkm'y?«iIe‘'Who de* 
ciared that, such.>waS the hnpartiality 
of foe government of which he is a 
member, even poor constables were 
released from anyjieces^ity of consult¬ 
ing its wishes iir'lhe d^osal of their 
votes, has foe fniht tOTise in his place 
for the purpose of attemp^g a justifi¬ 
cation of the foreat5.^nd mtimidation 
which were employ w in orderto com¬ 
pel indiradji^s cl<||{md with' the ipa- 
gisterial raiiii^ter fo Insert their prin¬ 
ciples and Violate»meir honour! And 


they were for or against foe great and 
revolutionary change which it is pro¬ 
posed to make in the constitution, to 
compel gentlemen of rank and educa¬ 
tion,'biid^er psun of vice-regal displea¬ 
sure, to say one thing while they thought 
another—to give foem to understand 
foat they must eifoer for^ those emo- 
kimeuts upon which foe subsistence , of 


why? Because, forsootb|^gove^n@nt 


has a 
are ii 
deny 
here 
right in 
their meali^ 
nistration o: 
sent case, w/tere 
the unbiassed sense 
they were solemnly ^ 

their sovereign to say wh9t|it^m'aeed, 
in their hearts and their^cWscience. 
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their families mainly depends, or ap¬ 
pear amongst their brother-magistrates 
the mere automatons of authority, de¬ 
pendent creatures without a conscience; 
—a formal justification of a system like 
that, does appear to us to indicate so 
mcmstrous a perversion of every good 
and virtuous principle, that iid lan¬ 
guage can describe the abhorrence 
with which we regard it. And that 
the young and promising Mr. Stanley 
should have appeared as its champion I 
O shame! where is thy blush ? What 
can have been his motive for this act 
of moral suicide 1 — But it is fruitless 
to conjecture. He has given the mi¬ 
nistry a temporary support, but he 
has also given a fatal blow to tlieir 
system. Who can now be deceived 
with respect either to their projects or 
their principles? Will the people of 
England any longer do homage to a 
monster who requires the almost daily 
sacrifice of virgin integrity? 

And '^^n was this avowal of the 
chief > secretary for Ireland made ? 
Wlien was It t|ia;^ in his place in par¬ 
liament, %e di^elided all those tyran¬ 
nical acts of unconstitutional influence 
which violated freedom of election? 
When was it tlmt he declared govern¬ 
ment were determined <to exact obe¬ 
dience to its dictate! |rOm every indi¬ 
vidual holding a civil appointment? 
When a new wkit had just issued, 

AMD A SE#"EI-1K7'I0N WAS ABOUT TO 

BE Hkro! that guilt 

as^pmed the virtue 1;. Then it 

was thsd prooe&wgs wl^ justified 
and principles avdwj^, which no doubt 
w^well cfdculatfiw to, strike terror 
inp ^e heamofrerr|c,mniil|^ 
’although they had nl^iKpnder- 

gon^ the mock«n^|£ iramnnentary 
condemiiq|||onL''4«|P^3|H^^tanley 
was judiciousJ|d] piiMM^ period 
tfai ^M §p^[^lay of his 
inconsi8^1^.*g^ ‘ could be 


[Sept(!i»bef, 

better timed. He induced a majen-ity 
of a reforming House of Commons to 
agree with him in opinion, that the 
Irish administration were at perfect 
libertjf to employ the whole power of 
govemmentf as it was already proved 
to have been rnisemployed; ana such 
of the electors of Dublin as were de- 

C 'ent upon the good pleasure of the 
-lieutenant, were fairly apprised 
of what was expected from them, if 
they’hoped to be retained in their re¬ 
spective stations! Alderman Darley, 
Major Sirr, Mr. Tyndal, Mr. Stud- 
dart— you now see the kind of pro¬ 
tection which you have to expect, if 
you should dare to disobey the behests 
of jour masters, or differ from young 
Mr. Stanley in the value which he sets 
upon virtue, principle, or honour I 
But the device lias failed 1 While 
we write, the news arrives of the 
triumph of the anti-reform candidates 
at the Dublin election! The honest 
freeholders have done their duty. 
Bravo! It is impossible to contem¬ 
plate this result, under the circum¬ 
stances to which we have alluded, 
without a degree of satisfaction more 
tlian proportioned to its local import¬ 
ance. It is one of the most decisive 
of the many proofs that are now daily 
exhibited, that the people are return¬ 
ing to their right mind. There is still 
a hope for old England—^for her royal 
race and her ancient institutions. Even 
the radicals themselves cannot now 
disguise .^eraselves the growing 
unpopularUjt cff'iheir favourite mea¬ 
sure. We hope in our next to be able 
to congratulate the country upon its 
complete escape from one of the 
greatest calamities that ever impended 
over it, and which was threatened by 
the selfishness and the trickery of a 
rickety and unprincipled administra¬ 
tion. 
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SARKJEY MOORE; A VISION OE COVENT GARDEN AND ST. OIEEs’s.**' 

A 

This elaborate work reached us at too late a day in the month to enable us 
to do it the justice which the important nature of its contents, and the con¬ 
summate skill and erudition with which it is composed, so amply deserve. Yet 
we are unwilling that the month should pass over without some notice, however 
inadequate, of what must be considered the masnum opus of the year. As our 
Mt^aziue, we are happy to say, is not a re^lar review, there is nothing to 
hinder us from recurring to the subject on a future occasion, and of entering 
more minutely into all we important questions here debated, and the new and 
strikingly original views which its learned author takes of the multifarious sub¬ 
jects on which he writes. 

“ They sin,” says die Laureate — 

“ They sin who tell us love can die 
and 

We say the same of po*c-try. 

Tlie poetic spirit may slumber for a while among us, giving no token of its 
existence, except by an unmusical snoring every now and then, but it is sure 
to awake sooner or later, like a giant refte.shed; or, if any of our readers want 
another simile, tlie stream of song may sink occasionally under ground, and 
conceal itself from mortal eye, but it is still, though unseen, a living current, 
ready to burst forth like the arrowy Ithone, in grandeur as magnificcut as ever. 
Thus, though Byron is gone after his Don Juan —Scott and Southey out of the 
rhyme department—Wordsworth stamp-mastering—Coleridge’s poetry jn abey¬ 
ance—Crabbe mute as a fish—Capipbell and Wilswif merely ma^ining— 
Moore hack-working—liogers earthed — and so forth — all the old squad, iu 
short, pretty well done up—yet have we not Siamese Bulw^# j^tt^^y Bayly, 
Satan Montgomery, Broadbrim Barton,, and four hundred ana fi^-eight others 
of great renown ? Are not die twenty monthly Magazines, khd the dozen weekly 
papers, filled w^th the choicest contributions, the appearance' of which in the 
days of Pope ot.Swift would have insured their autliors such a place in the most 
popular poetry a^d criticism of the day, as would havetj,iendered dieir names 
immortal ? ' ^ ^ 

The poem which we are about to introduce to our'readers is, in our mind, a 
proof that the hj|ghest spirit of poetry not only still exists, but has it%,high priests 
ready to expound it in , all the glory of brilliant song. It ia^t^ntitled Barney 
Moore; or, a Visionj^.^O^nt Garden and St. Giles's'' jOTe author, already 
favourably known by^ijpr^qfithful pieces, is Mr. ln#Tooles, as Miss 

Edgeworth observes in ond of her romances, are a very anci^fiimily in Ireland, 
and a most useful and influential tribe in all countries, s^’jpe has engraj^ted a 
pathetic tale on the most superbly imaginative poet|yjWe ever remember reading. 



are supplied with full materials to come to a decision as to wlitch is the original 
and which the copy. ^ ' 
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Ilis work is to extend to Ten Visions; but as yet he has only favoured the public 
with the two on which we are about to offer a hasty criticism^ We- shall com- 
mence with the conimenceroent, in compliance with the sound advice tendered 
by the giant to the historiographical ram. It is a picture of Covent Garden on 
a rainy morning, as it flashes upon the soul of the poet, standing under the piams 
in all the bliss of solitude. Every person who has opened his eyes time enough 
to peep out upon the dawn in that celebrated spot, during a shower, must recog¬ 
nise equal truth and beauty in Jhe opening picture, even though the quantity 
he has drunk may have interfered on that unwonted occasion to prevent his re¬ 
ceiving the whole spirit of the Garden. How akin to the scene is the con¬ 
cluding allusion to our Botany Bay mytliology—chiming in with, and height¬ 
ening the feeling of the hour 1 • 

• " Morven, and Mpm, and Spring, and Solitude! 

As yet it is scarce sunrise, but (bo sun 
Sends dawn before bim, while his dazzling disk 
Is soaring from the sea, a gentle light, 

'fonder and delicate exceedingly, 

'Noath which, as if it wore a glittering veil, 

Lies the now-woke and undisturbed earth, 

(Conscious once more of the sweet hour of Prime. 

No object in creation now looks dead. 

Stones, rocks, knolls, heather, broom, and furze, and fern. 

Have all a life-like semblance in the bush, 

So strong is the expression of their joy ; 

Alive appears each solitary tree. 

Half tree, half shrub, birch with its silver stum, 

And hazebttzure-hued ; with'fee^ing smiles. 

The feeling of its own fresh loveliness. 

That budding brake; and tliese wild bii(|^8 onwroatliM 
With honeysuckles wild, brimful of life, 

Now trail along, and ebunber up and till 
The air with odours, by sbort-sletsping bee 
Already visited ; though not a bird 
Witliia the nested foliage more than stirs. 

Or twitters oVr the blissful wilderness. 

Life breathes intenser beauty o’er the flowers. 

There within one small round of greensward set 
Dew.diamonded daisies, happy all 
Iii^hoir own sweetness and simplicity ; 

Wi% lustre burnishing yon mossy nook 
Au ^exhauiteible hoard of primroses. 

Heap’d up by spring for the delight of morn, 

Miser at once and prodigal; here steep’d, 

And striped^apd stair’d in colours manifold, 

Mosses m^^twould be sin to tread upon ; 

And, lo! tiift vvi#e mist lying like a dream, 

Mo^dWOsd'j^i^tMt, yet the while ascending 
Wltibiffta^^jl^lation of the desert, 

|lviAQ]^milit|»almily swimming far and wide, 
yU w sjpirit of its character 
V'ary!j^,%t altering, as thc^ circle spreads 
j. „,Ser^W and more^spacious ;—Uk^he land, 

, Where old songs say the silent p,dople dweH, 

., And aye one creature, with a Christian name. 

Attends the fairy queen, by her beloved 
O’er all elves else, though spite of all tliat lore. 

Oft is her seven years’ sojourn dimm’d with tears 
Shed for their sake who, since that fatal hour 
I’het saw their daughter spirited away, 

Have little done but wander up and down 
Wondering and weeping, or upon the brae 
Whence she evanished, with tlieir faces plunged 
In both their hopeless hands, sit side by side. 

Pgr from all human ken, from mom till night, 

And all on through the moonlight starriness, 

Without once knowing that diere is a sky.” 
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Muggy, and m6ist, and slob, and slippery I 
It vfiuits an hour of sunrise; and the rain 
Pours down in torrents^ and in splashing showers 
Fills eveiy gutter, steaming with perfume, 

Rank and indelicate confoundedly. 

Shrouded in which, as in a frouzy night-can, 

Lies the new-woke and cabbage-laded garden, 

Conscious once more of market^hour’s approach. 

No object all around me is unsoaked— 

Carts, gardeners, ladies, turnip-tops, police. 

Soused through and through, swear (such oftliem as can) 

In strong expression of the rapped-out oath. 

Alive is every potatoiy tap. 

Wine-vaults or cellar, with their pewter pots 
And ruin azure-hucd; while blandly smiles. 

Hearing the coppers on the counter roll, 

'fhe trim-capped bar-maid; and the coves, enwreathed 
With ladies of the night, brimful of gin. 

Stagger along in lushy state, and fill 
The air with odours, from the shortened pipe 
Puffed frequently; and many a wandering bird, 

’Neath the piazzas whispers words of love 
To knight or squire, in blissful drunkenness. 

Who sees a double beauty in her eyes. 

I'here, beside one small round of deal-board, sit 
A crew of costerniongers, happy all .r 
Witli their mundungus mild, and heavy-wet; 

-\nd here, safe stored beneatii yon canvass awning, 

An inexhaustible hoard of cabbages. 

Heaped up against the dinner-hour’s demand— 

Doomed as companion to the beef, or boiled, 

Or stewed, or cooked in manners manifold— 

Messes which tailors love to feed upon. " 

And, lo I yon watch-house, lying by the church, 

Choke-full almost—yet all the while still filling 
With importations of disorderlies, 

Kicking up rows and shindies far and wide, f 
And all' de^Kriptions of loose characters '! 

Cramming and crowding, till the lock-up room* 

Sweats witlr the foes of order; like the land ‘ 

Where Newman Knollys sends his chosen flock; 

And many a blowen of saloonic fame. 

Sold to a Sydney settler, is beloved i. 

In patriarchal wise: spite of thalf love. 

Oft is her seven years’ sojourn djmmed with tears, 

Shed when she thinks on spots \^i^h, 4 imce the hour 
The ruthless beaks took her lo trap>aw|y. 

Have seen, unvisited by her, the lark, ' 

Morning and evening; or upon her pals, 

Who oft, since she was lagged, have, side by side, 

In many a boozing ken, drank, mom' and night, 

Ay, all on to the moonlight starriness, 

Without once knowing that there was a sky. 

The mists disperse, and the day grows brighter. Tlie gradual awakening of 
animated nature is finely portrayed :* 


“ Morven, and Mom, and Spring, and Solitude! 

A multitudinous sen of mountain-tops; 

And, lo ! th’ uneyeable sun flames up the heavens. 
Broad daylight now through all the winding glens 
Is flowing rivet>lft(e,'^but1iwitli no sound ; 
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Mug^, and moist, and slob, and slippery I 
A multitudinous host of coffee-shops! ' 

And, lol tibte Finish opens to receive 
The remnants of the night. Black horsebeans now 
' Are flovring, coffee-like, with plenteous grounds; 

And there are goings-on of human life 

In Bow Street, Hart Street, James Street, White Hart Yard, 

Behind green window-blinds and yellow curtains. 

And from his beat the blue-coat Peeler sees*' 

And hears the stagger of Corinthian, 

Singing and shouting, as he scarcely seems 
To touch tlie ground with his unsteady foot. 

And at the last, laid level by a trip, 

Drops, in full dress, his person in the mud. 

There needs but one touch to bring the whole district before us, as if we ho¬ 
vered above it, borne up by the sounding wings of the genius of song; and that 
is afforded after a profound remark on the power of gin, to confer vitality upon 
inanimate nature. The Mr. Murphy on whom the fluid has so poetical an 
influence is, we are requested to state, no relation of the Roman Catholic bishop 
of Cork.* 

Murphy! its magic lies upon thee now, 

The power of Daffy—she it is who bathes 
With ruin blue as is an angel’s eye 
Whate’er your rolling optics look upon! 

By many an intermediate link of thought 
It joins that-family of brick dhd«tone, 


And there are goings-on of human life 
In hut, and shieling, and in wooflland-bower. 

On the green pastures and the yellow sands ; 

And from the high cliff the deer-stnlker sees 
And hears the cohle of the fisherman, 

Glancing and clanking, as she scarcely seems 
To move o’er the still water sleepily. 

From her stem, almost level with the light, 

Letting her long net drop into the sea.” 

” Morven! this magic lies upon thee now. 

Imagination, she it is who bathes. 

With blue celestial as an angel’s eyes. 

Thy cloud-sustaining depths, which she calls heaven! 
By many an intermediate link of thought 
She joins that frowning family of rocks 
In B&ange relationship, till on the edge 
Of the fiat moor, that moss-enshrouded cairn, 

Where heroes that once fought with Fingal sleep, 

Is felt one with the skyey pinnacle 

Round which that speck—it is an eagle—soars. 

Silent in nature all thy waterfalls, 

For distance makes them dumb as wreaths of snow j 
But in imagination’s ear they sound 
Tliund’rous for ever in the wildem^. 

Where now are all thy rivers! In black woods. 
Night-hidden, flow they through the blazing morn. 

Or their imprisoned foam is omy seen 
By Uie fleet merlin, shrieking ’twixt the crags 
Tnat topple o'er the turmoil far below. 

But she beholdeth and she hetneth all 
The dazzling and the din, the flowing peace, 

The leaping fury; hers the glory, when 
Sunshiny rivers set the straths on fire; 

And hers the gloom, when, sullen as the grave, 

Their black’^ess bears upon its serpent Wk 
No image, but of the huge thunder-cloud, 

That makes the earth as grim as its own heaven.” 
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In strange relationship, till the cutb>stone, 

I'lapked by the puddle, the mud-girded pavement 
Where heroes, done by draughts of Deady, sleep, 

Is mingled vrith the chimney pinnacle 
From which yon speck—it is a sweep—sings out. 

Silent in nature is the unwakened street. 

For all its coves are snoring fast asleep: 

But in his daffy-stricken ear a tibund 
Ttiunders as if a hundred waggons rolled. 

Where are his pot companions ? In dark traps 
Locked up, some look for Bow-Street in the morn. 

Of others the imprisoned form is seen 
By the gruff turnkey as he shoots the bolt 
Of Newgate, looking o'er Snow Hill below. 

But he beholdeth, and he heareth all 
Their chanting and their chaff—the flowing lush. 

Their pints of heavy—glorying in his soul 
On their sunshiny feats of crackmanship; 

Or thinking gloomy of the scragging hour, 

W'hen Cotton’s signal sends their swinging bulk 
Dancing on nothing in a hempen cravat. 

That makes its wearer grin like Samuel llogers. 

And then the spirit which bears us up moves onward, like some huge and 
stately cloud, witli deep organ-voiced music, carrying us to gaze on the wild row, 
which dashes on among reeling and staggering Irishmen, opposed to one another, 
till it is beaten, calm and glassy^ td a fair stand-still, even as human passion 
raves onward to the long calm of eternity.* 

An Irish row! 

St. Giles's! where the Cork and Kerry men 

* » A Highland loch! 

Loch-Sunort! who, when tides and tempests roar. 

Comes in among these mountains from the main, 

'Twixt wooded Ardnamurchan’s rocky cape. 

And Ardmore’s shingly beach of hissing spray ; 

And w'hile his blunders hid the sound of Mull 
Be dumb, sweeps onwards past a hundred hays. 

Hill-sheltered from the wrath that foams along 
The mad mid-channel—all as quiet they 
As little separate worlds of summer dreams— 

And by storm-loving birds attended up 

The mountain-hollow, white in their career 

As are the breaking billow's, spurns the isles 

Of craggy Camich, and green Oronsay 

Drenched in that sea-horn shower o’er tree-tops driven. 

And ivyed stones of what was once a tower. 

Now hardly known from rocks—and gathering might 
In the long reach between Dungallan caves 
And Point of Arderinis, ever fair, 

With her Elysian groves, bursts through that strait 

Into another ampler inland sea j 

Till lo! subdued by some sweet influence— 

And potent is she, though so meek the eve— 

Down sinketh, wearied, the old ocean, 

Insensibly into a solemn calm ;— 

And all along that ancient burial-ground, 

(Its kirk is gone,) that seemetli now to lend 
Its own eternal quiet to the waves. 

Ileatless no more, into a perfect peace 
Lulling, and lull’d at last, while drop the airs 
Away as they were dead, the flrst-risen star 
Beholds that lovely Archipelago, 

All shadow’d there as in a spiritual world. 

Where time’s mutettons sball come never more!” 
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Come down in lashings out of Lawrence Lane. 

Gossoons* from Iveragb, O’Connell’s land, 

Or sweet St. Barry’s steeple-crowned hill, 

Thundering to men of Connaught, or of Leinster, 

To take a leathering that will do them good. 

The challenged onward sweep, a hundred boys, 

Shillelah-fumished from the Rose and Crown, f 
Or Jem M'Govem’sf ftib in Buckeridge Street: 

Met in mid way, up gets a quiet fight, 

Each separate lad knocking his neighbour down; 

Soon the storm-loving heroes spread the flay 
From Dyot Street to Broad Street, the career 
Marked out by broken heads. Down sink the polls 
Of Jerry Kearney, or Tim Gollogher, 

Smote by the tempest shower of ash plants dried. 

Or flying stones—once pavement of the street— 

Now flung in rocky war. The gathering fight 
In flie long battering ’twixt the Dublin coves 
And the big broguineers of Munster land. 

Through those Elysian groves, bursts in each lane 
Into a hundred other smaller rows; 

Till, lo 1 subdued saplings of the South, 

(Whence potent whisky flows, though mild to taste) 

Down sink the men of Erin east and west. 

Insensibly knocked up by knocking down. 

And all along the ancient ground «jf %ht 
Out come the night-capped women to the fray, 

Squalling advice of quiet to the boys. 

Lathering or leathered, and remove their husbands 
In Irish fashion—killed. The first-risen Pat 
Beholds next mom his much-loved Holy Land 
All strewn with mud and blood, and sticks and stones. 

And wigs and bats, which hats can be no more. 

Tiiis is the work of true imagination. The row is conjured up to our view, 
not by means of drowsy description, but by bold knock-down touches. It is a 
picture, an idealised picture—instinct glowing with imagination, it is tme, but 
still a resembling picture of St. Giles’s; and it is given by the bard, having seised 
all the characteristic features of his subject, and hoarded and turned them in his 
imagination, till he had knuckled them into form, and breathed into them the 
breath of a new life. There is a unity of thought pervades the whole; tlie general 
impression is simple and majestic; and yet, what innumerable beauties sparkle 
in every line!—not strained conscious prettinesses, but spontaneous glances of 
loveliness—sparkles on the crest of imagination’s wave—wild flowers, which 
sprir^ unlooked-for Irom the ground. In one poetic word it is the Potato ! 

Trie tale of which these localities are made the scenes accords well with 
those graceful features we have just been portraying. Barney Moore—we 
know not how nearly related to the translator of Anacreon —was originally bred 
a smuggler in Clonakilty, under tj^e careful education of a gentleman of the 
name of Galway. An accidental contact with th^xcise obtained for him the 
choice of assisting his Majesty in the preservation'of the West Indian islands, in 
the capacity of a private soldier in the 3d W. I. regiment, then commanded by 
the late Lord Charles Somerset. No opportunity was here aflbrded him of 
displaying his military ardour against the enemy; and it is not to be wondered 
at mat he solaced the inglorious tedium of such a leisure by that conviviality in 
which the recent productions of the island enabled him to indulge. Cireom- 
stances, on which it is unnecessary to dilate, at last effected his release from a 
serVHMi in which the warrior could obtain no honour; and his retirement ^m 

' ,, * Anglice hoy$: from the 1 ranch garpon. As long as a man can fight, in Ireland, 
*he is called a boy. 

t Hotels in St. Giles's, the Grillous and Clarendons of the district. 
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die a^v was marked—strongly marked indeed—^by a lecture, under the inspec¬ 
tion of me drum-major at the ndberds, immediately followed by a procession, 
led by himself, and accompanied by a full complement of drums and fifes, 
playing that celebrated tune, which entitles a soldier to resume his civil cha¬ 
racter.* His merits soon recommended him as overseer’s assistant at a planta¬ 
tion in Trinidad, belonging to a Mr. Buxton, where his energy called forth 
the peculiar notice of Mr. David Power, formerly of the Morning Chronicle, now 
attorney-general to the niggers in that island^ In the hands of Barney Moore 
the instrument of authority was not idle; and slaves, who were so ignorant of 
their interests as to run away from the estate, were never found wanting in those 
characteristic marks that serve to describe the appearance of such persons in 
the West India Gazettes. 

Bred, however, on die margin of the Atlantic, he became tired at last of his 
life, and therefore accepted with great pleasure the offer of a respectable Quaker 
house in Liverpool — Snuffle, Shuffle, Swindle, and Co., who held large slave 
estates in the island under the name of a Jew slopseller, a Mr. Moses Benzonalt, 
to go as mate in a vessel of theirs, sailing beneath the flag of freedom and 
Colombia. The vessel had originally belonged to pirates, but the Quakers had 
purged off the base stain of piracy by obtaining the sanction of Bolivar, and 
while, with the usual benevolence of their sect they retained all the crew, they 
changed its title from the Black Jack to the Good Intent. The service on which 
they employed it — not, of course, in their own name, for their religious prin¬ 
ciples forbade them from engaging directly in war, but in that of a distinguished 
patriot of Bogota, Roderigo tjrebi —was to cripple the tyrannical government of 
Ferdinand, and so conduce to the cause of freedom all over the world, by 
cruising after the slave vessels belonging to Spain which trade on tlie gold and 
grain coast of Africa. They were Very successful in this pursuit; and while 
their sense of duty suggested to them the propriety of making the infamous 
Spaniards walk the plank, they secured the slaves for sale to the free, enlight¬ 
ened, and independent republicans of Georgia and Carolina. 

We liave no space to follow Barney in all his adventures, which are most 
beautifully told in the poem. Suffice it to say, that at its commencement we 
find him keeping a public house in Eagle Court, White Hart Yard, and expect¬ 
ing, through the interest of an early patron, the Knight of Kerry, to o'uiain an 
insp^torship in the new police. We regret to say that there is one stain upon 
his character. He has miurried. both the daughters of the person from whom he 
had bought the goodwill and fixtures of his public-house; and when the ladies 
discover this lapse of morality, their anger knows no bounds. The bard, witli 
the usual sense of poetic justice in such cases, expresses himself with indigna¬ 
tion a^nst the bigamistical propensities of his hero ; while he coolly passes over 
the other little adventures of his life with but slight reproach. Piracy and its 
concomitants are venal; marrying two women an atrocity never sufficiently to 
be reprobated;—and with the usual deep insight into human character which 
marks all the compositions of this school, the bosom of the gentleman, who had 
seen robbery, and murder, and outrage, under every form, without remorse, is 
wrung to despair by the reflection that he had offended against the laws of 
marriage. 

Barney is arrested on this charge, but, luckily, he discovers that one of the 
ladies had two, and the other three husbands before. Tlie tables are turned, and 
he has the satisfaction of transporting both his wi\es. Their appearance at Bow 
Street is charmingly written. Beautiful, exceedingly, is the first appearance of 
the orphans at the bar; and only to be surpassed ^ what we still hold to be 
the most perfect in its beauty of all Frosty-faced Fogo’s creations—the wail 

* Vulgarity has given this composition the title of the “ Rogue's March." The 
original words are said to he~ 

Once whip't, 

^ Twice stripped, 

W And three times tied op to tlie halberd ; 

If ever I 'list for a soldier ^gain, 

The d-^l shall be my sergeant! 

The ceremony to which this tune is performed is a very imposing one. 
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over Jack Scroggins. There is a wild witchery about it that goes wit^a tbdll 
to tile heart.* *' 


So to the bar they come—the close-girt bjur, 
Thither conduct^ by a brace of UapSj ' 

And no mistake * * * • 

• « * * * ■, ' % m 


* * * dheek by jowl, 

Placed on their'pep^h, distinctly visible, 

The sisters'stand awhile, then leaning over. 

Blow up the officers in words of slang 
Like fiin; and keep their game eyes steadily 
Fixed on Sir Richard’s mug. 

One phiz is pale 

In its own pockmarkedness, but paler seems 
Beneath the border of her unwashed cap, 

So sooty-black, contrasting with the red, 

' Deep-seated, of her well-carbuncled nose, 

Kept purple by her drams. The other foxy 
As ruddiest reynard, and bedaubed with rouge. 

In rivalry of all tliose uncombed locks, 

Like carrots glittering, o’er her breadth of face 
Afloat, and from her eyes, some twice a minute, 

Puslied back with grea.sy hand. But, oh I thbae eyes 
Black all around ; but as you closer gaze. 

Yellower and yellower grows the spreading circle^ 

That girds around each twinkling orb, befringed 
With eyelids almost closed u^on<he eye, 

And reddened by the constant lush of Booth. 

With this divine psfssagc we close. We wish that our readers should pause, 
while a burst of suCh celestial harmony rings in their ears. 

We trust, now that Mr. O’Toole has found his harp, he will not be in a hurry 
to throw it away. Let him, at all events, not fail to give us the eight promised 
visions which'remain, and we sltall do them justice. We hail in him the reviver 
of our song, now for more than a dozen years dormant. In him we see the poet, 
the philosopher, the patriot. Ilis powers fancy are equalled ouly by his accu¬ 
racy of observation, and we fearlessly prdnounce him as much at home on the 
heights of Pindus as in the cellars of St. Giles’s, and as chosen a favourite of tiie 
nymphs of Helicon as of the maidens of Covent Garden. Vale ! 

• “ Lo! down the glen they come, the long blue glen. 

Far off envelop^ in aiirinl haze, 

Almost a mist, smooth gliding without «tep ; 

So seems it, o’er tlie greensward, shadow-like. 

With light alternating, till hand in hand 
Upon a knoll, distinctly visible, 

The sisters stand awhile, then lay them down. 

Among a woeping birch-tree’s whisperings. 

Like fawns, and fix their mild eyes steadfastly 
Upon the clouded loch! 

/ One face is 

In its own pensiveness, but paler se^s 
Beneath the imn-like l^idings of that hair. 

So softly black, accordant with the calm 

Divine tliat on her melancholy brow 

Keeps deepening with her dreams ! 'I'he other bright, 

As if in ecstasies, and brighter glows 
In rivalry of all tiiose sun*lovedlocks. 

Like gold wire glittering, in the breath of joy 
Afloat, on her smooth forehead, momently ^ 

Kindling with gladder snule-light. Those daA eyes, 

With depths profound, down which ti»e more you gaze, 

Stiller and stnler seems the spiritual world 
That lies sphered in their wondrous orbs, beyond 
New thoughtful regions opening far beyond. 

And all imbued with the deep hush of heaven.” 
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RELIGIOUS MISSIONS. 


The conversion of the heathen must 
be an object of deep interest to every 
one who appi-ociales the blessings of 
Christianity. The history of the world 
in every age, and the survey of all the 
nations of tiic earth in their present 
state, shew us, that the only true light 
is that of the Christian revdatiin. 
Wherever that light has not shone, 
there has been nothing hut darkness — 
there liave neither been pure morals, 
real civilisation, nor social happiness. 
Look at Greece and Rome, in the 
brightest periods of their Instory. W^e 
see a splendid constellation of philo¬ 
sophers, ])octs, and artists, which even 
now shines so brilliantly as to eclipse 
the stars of succeeding ages; but how 
vain was that brilliancy, in regard to 
Uie condition of the mass of the iieo- 
ple! It was the brilliancy of a few 
twinkling stars in a winter’s night, 
giving too feeble a light to be useful. 
What was an Athenian commoner of 
the age of I’ericles } Take away a 
nice perception of the ])urity of the 
Attic dialect, acquired by listening 
to the harangues of popular orators 
and the recitation of poets and actors, 
and a taste for architecture and sculp¬ 
ture, acquired from the surrounding 
monuments of art; and they had little 
true superiority over the neighbouring 
Imrlwriuns. They were as destitute of 
I'eal knowledge, as grossly supersti¬ 
tious, and little hetier acquainted with 
the charities and comforts of social and 
domestic life. And then the Romans— 
at a time when, in addition to their 
O’dSD, they possessed tlie accumulated 
treasures of the literature and philo¬ 
sophy of Greece—even then they were, 
in their manners and habits, a nation 
vov„ IV. ^o. x\r. 


of savages, fierce and barbarous—re¬ 
sembling the Ashantees in cruelty and 
love of blood, even in their amuse¬ 
ments—and sunk in a degrading sen¬ 
suality. Look at the condition of the 
many nations who profess the religion 
of Mahomet, where one-half of the 
human race are precluded from the 
hopes, the fears, and the restraints, 
which are founded on the belief of 
immortality. Ami, lastly, look at the 
millions of our follow-creatures who 
hardly possess any notion even of a 
Deity, and whose actions are regulated 
merely by an instinctive principle of 
good and evil, so perverted and de¬ 
based as to raise tliem but a little 
above the brute creation. W'ho can 
take such a survey, witliout being con¬ 
vinced of the necessary connexion of 
Cliristianity with tlie dignity and hap¬ 
piness of mcTnkiiid ? 

Such is the case with reference to 
the things of thi.s world. Rut when it 
is considered that the Christian pre- 
cept.s, by the purity of life which they 
produce, prepare tlie way for that 
happy eternity which is the reward of 
virtue, then every Christian must ar¬ 
dently desire, that the whole world 
should partake of the blessings which 
he enjoys. 

Tlie efforts which have been long 
making to spread the Gospel among 
the heathen nations, have of late been 
pursued with increasing zeal. Mul¬ 
titudes of men, of various Christian 
communities, are thus employed in all 
parts of the world. In this labour of 
love England takes the lead. Our 
Missionary Societies are indefatigable 
in their exertions ; and their demands 
for funds to svqqiort their establisli- 
T 
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menis are answered with promptitude 
and liberality. The public take a 
strong interest in the results of their 
labours; and the accounts of their, 
success, given by those engaged in 
them, are received with general de¬ 
light. The Missionary Societies pub¬ 
lish transactions and reports; indi¬ 
vidual missionaries publish books; 
and numbers of them perambulate the 
country in every direction, delivering 
discourses, and pieacliing sermons, 
conceived in language sometimes elo¬ 
quent and always enlluisiastic, con¬ 
taining arcoiints of their own toils and 
labours, de.scrintions of miraculous 
conversions, and glowing pictures of 
happiness, virtue, and piety, among 
tribes who, but the other day, were 
depraved, miserable savages. The.se 
pleasing pictures are not calculaferl to 
inspire distrast; they are naturally 
received with implicit faith, and with 
a warmth of feeling which opens both 
the heart and the pui'se. I’ecuniary 
aid is given, with a liberality daily 
increasing; and the annual contribu¬ 
tions now levied throughout the Bri¬ 
tish islands amount to an immense 
sum. 

To the magnitude of the sum thus 
voluntarily contributed by the greatest 
and richest Christian comnuinity in 
the world, for one of the most exalted 
objects that can be conceived, nothing 
can bo objected. But, in proportion 
to the greatness of the object and tlic 
extent of the means employed towards 
it, is the importance of the question, 
whether these extensive mean.s are ef¬ 
fectually employed. Were the object 
not of importance, then it would be of 
consequence that a stop should be put 
to a heavy and needless expenditure; 
but this consideration sinks into no¬ 
thing, when compared with the inquiry, 
whether an object of the most awftil 
moment fails of being accomplished 
through misdirection of the means. 
We trust that the ardour of the British 
public, in the pursuit of suen an ob¬ 
ject, will never cool; but this ardour 
will not be supported, unless the ob¬ 
ject is effectually pursued. If the 

{ mblic shall afterwards find that they 
lave |ittb misled by delusive, or even 
exaggmted reports, of the success of 
an’.ot^t now so interesting, their 
present feelings will be converted, not 
merely into irritation and disappoint¬ 
ment, but into aversion to the object 
itself. 


[October, 

Now it happens that the glowing 
accounts which are given by Ae mis¬ 
sionaries themselves, of the fruits of 
their labours, are not corroborated by 
the testimony of others. That these 
labours have been altogether unpro¬ 
ductive, does not appear; but we fear 
it will be found, that the results have 
by no means corresponded to the 
extent of the means employed, and 
that the inadequacy of the effects has 
been caused by the misdirection of the 
moans; or, in other words, that the 
missionaries have, to a considcmble 
degree, failed in their attempts to make 
converts, from tlieir want of knowledge 
of hniuan nature, their narrow aiul fa¬ 
natical views of religion, and, conse¬ 
quently, their* erroneous manner of 
conveying the principles of Christianity 
to people tohiliy igrionint of it. 

This, however, is by no means uni¬ 
formly the case: different classes of 
missionaries have pursued their labours 
witli different degrees of success, llic 
Moravians—a sect distinguished for 
libemllty and good sense—have been 
eminently successful, in different parts 
of the world, jiarticularly in Southern 
Africa. The Missionary Society of the 
Cliurch of England has been rewarded 
for its intelligent zeal by great success; 
but its exertions arc of comparatively 
recent date. The great business of 
missions, for many years, has been 
alnio.st wholly in the hands of the sect 
of Dissenters called Baptists. With 
the sound of their labours “all England 
rings from side to side,’’ by means of 
itinerant preachers, magazines, and 
publications of many kind.s; and yet 
the missionaries of this sect, though 
they engross almost all the attention 
and all the assistance of the British 
public, are those who, according to 
every account but their own, have been 
the least profitable labourers in the 
vineyard. 

Missionaries are scattered over every 
part of the globe; and from whatever 
qu^cr information has been obtained, 
it justifies the general remarks now 
made. Erom many details we shall 
select a few, which are applicable to 
the East Indies and the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean—the most remarkable 
scenes of missionary labour. 

Ibe Bajitist missions have been es¬ 
tablished in the East Indies for fdKy 
years. Head any of their present pub¬ 
lications, and the reports of speeches 
at meetings, with which the news- 
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■papers teem, and you would believe 
that their exertions have absolutely 
regenerated the native tribes of India. 
The abolition ‘of the sanguinary rites of 
Hindoo worship, and the human sacri¬ 
fices to the idol at Jaggernaut, the 
decay of the custom of self-immola^ 
tion by widows, &c., all are insisted 
on as consequences of missionary 
preaching; and wc are constantly told 
of the numbers who, by the same means, 
daily become Christians. With' such 
representations all our readers are fa¬ 
miliar; the preachers every now imd 
then come to England to be the he¬ 
roes of their own narratives, which are 
listened to with acclamations. The 
narrators are hailed as the benefactors 
of the human race, and receive not 
merely empty praise, but (what is 
much more satisfactory) plenty of solid 
pudding. Our old Indian residents 
stare at these splendid jiicturcs of 
Hindoo Christianity, and declare that 
they have seen wondrous little of it; 
but their scepticism goes for npught. 
What can a profane, old, curry-cating, 
Madeira-drinking colonel of sepoys 
know of the matter'? What though 
he may have commanded a native 
regiment for twenty years, and knows 
more about the languages and manners 
of Brainins and Gentoos than of his 
own country, to which long absence 
has made him a stranger ? All this 
goes for notliing—he is one of the 
ungodly, and his testimony cannot 
affect the credit of these chosen ves¬ 
sels.* During the long jicriod of the 
labours of the missionaries, no writer 
on India (with the exception to be 
noticed by and by) has devoted any 
attention to the progress of Christianity 
in that country—so they have had it 
all their own way. 

It is well known that, in the earlier 
period of these missions, the zeal of the 
missionaries was so hot, so little tem¬ 
pered by discretion, that tliey rendered 
themselves obnoxious to the natives, 
and dangerous to the British power. 
Tliey thought to signalise their ardour 
and courage, by running full-tilt against 
every object, opinion, and feeling, that 
was held most sacred by the people. 


It is now matter of history, that the 
horrible massacre of the British at 
Vellore, in 1806, and the other insur¬ 
rections of that period, arose from the 
outraged religious feelings of the na¬ 
tives, who saw the missionaries allowed 
to commit what they considered the 
inosf frightful acts of sacrilege, and 
naturally believed that Christianity was 
about to be forcibly introduced among 
them. The result of the inquiry into 
the causes of those dreadful events 
was an order of the Board of Control, 
that, on the first recurrence of any 
thing similar, the missionaries should 
be sent to Europe. 

This interference on the part of our 
Indian government h:is kept the zeal 
of these missionaries within bound.s, 
and prevented any further dangerous 
collision with the religious feelings of 
tin: natives. 1'hey have continued to 
preach Christianity wherever they could 
find hearers, and to establish schools 
for the native children. Of the present 
result of their labours we are informed 
by an authority that few will be inclined 
to dispute—that of the late excellent 
Bishop Hebcr, whose invaluable ac¬ 
count of liis journey over a great por¬ 
tion of British India, contains the most 
complete and satisfactory view that has 
ever appeared of the state of society in 
lliose regions. The exalted character 
of that lamented prelate is a voucher 
for every word in his book; and the 
book itself, from the sound sense, libe¬ 
rality, piety, and zeal for the cause of 
religion, which pervade it, bears in¬ 
ternal evidence of the truth of its state¬ 
ments. Ilis work, too, is .so recent, 
that it may be fairly considered as 
containing a liew of the present state 
of India. 

This distinguished writer, after speak¬ 
ing of the suspicions entertained by the 
natives, that our government had lios- 
tile intentions towards their religions, 
says, that these suspicions do not now 
exist; but, he adds, a direct inteiference 
with any of the religious observances 
of the country, though it might not now 
occasion a rebellion, might still give 
dangerous aid to any insurrection that 
might happen. . 


• We hope to be forgiven for this apparent levity of expression. Wo are sure, 
froii| Ae spirit and tendency of our remarks, that we shall bo acquitted of any want 
of reverence for religion. But the fanaticism of the present time is widely different 
from that religion of which it is usurping the place; and, in proportion as the one 
ought to be revered, so ought the other to be despised and ridiculed. No truly 
religious man was ever scandalised by the Tartuffe. 
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“ M^nwhile,” he continues, “ I can¬ 
not lettra that the missionaries, and the 
schools which they establish, have ex¬ 
cited much attention, or of an unfavour¬ 
able nature. Their hihours, after all, 
have been chiefly confiiietl to the wives 
of the British soldiers, who had already- 
lost eahie by their maiTiaffe; or tq,siich 
Mussulmans or Hindoos as, of their own 
accord, and prompted by curiosity’, have 
come to their schools or churches, or in¬ 
vited (hem to their houses. The number 
of these inquirers after truth is, I under¬ 
stand, even now, not inconsiderable, ami 
increar.inf' daily. But I must say, that, 
ofactutd converts, oxce]>t soldiers* wives, 
I have met with veiy few; and these 
have been all, I tliiuk, made by the 
archdeacon.” 

This comprcliensive passage exhibits, 
in distinct and precise terms, the re¬ 
sult of llic forty yctirs’ labours of the 
missionaries in India. It forms a 
striking contrast to the rcprcscnlalions 
of tlie missionaries themselves, l^rom 
their glowing descriptions, we should 
imagine the amazing spread of the 
Gospel in Hindostan, so far beyond the 

{ lossible operation of human means, to 
le the result of the immediate inter¬ 
position of the Divine Spirit. From 
Bishop Heher’s account, the only won¬ 
der is, that such a multitude of indi¬ 
viduals, occupying numerous stations 
in every part of India, should, after 
forty years’ exertion, have produced 
results so little perceptible. It is to 
be observed, that the missionary pub¬ 
lications and liardiiguos always avail 
tliemseivcs of tire general amelioration 
of the natives of India, fhe improve¬ 
ment of manners, tlic diffusion of Kii- 
ropean knowledge, and the decay of 
barbarous superstitions. Upon these 
tilings they dwell in such a manner as 
to convey the impression tliat tliey are 
the consequences oftlieir own labours. 
But the acute, intelligent, and, in many 
respects, learned and polish^ natives 
of India, could not have lived for a 
century and a half in a state of the 
closest intercourse with the people who 
have gradually acquired the dominion 
over the whole of their country, with¬ 
out having imitated Endish manners, 

S lined English knowledge, and adopted 
ngilsh modes of thinking. Accord¬ 
ingly, we know that the arts, sciences, 
and literature of F.urope, are diffusing 
themselves rapidly over India — not 
among die converts to ChrisUauity (for 


these, as yet, are only a few among the 
lowest classes of the community), but 
among the great body of the people, 
and chiefly among the highest and 
most enlightened classes, on whom 
missionary preaching has made no im¬ 
pression. Bishop lleber’s account is 
of itself quite sufficient to shew, tlmt 
it is a gross delusion to ascribe the 
ameliorations of Indian society and 
manners to the labours of the inis- 
sionarios. 

Still, however, they have done some 
good. It is not conceivable that so 
many men should liave laboured zea- 
lou.sly, for forty years, without produc¬ 
ing .some fruit. But it certainly seems 
that this ({uantity of labour has been 
directed in such a way as to produce 
the very minimum of profit. 

It is ea.sy to see how this has happen¬ 
ed, by looking at the manner in which 
the Baptist missionaries have taught 
Christianity. Their principle (if prin¬ 
ciple it can be called) is, that it is 
their duty to deliver the message of 
the Gospel, or, in other words, to 
preach the peculiar doctrines of Christ¬ 
ianity to the heathen, without any dis¬ 
crimination of character, intellect, or 
education, and without any further 
preparation than learning to speak the 
heathen tongues in a form, it must be 
supposed, for the most part, at once 
imperfect, unintelligible, and ridicu¬ 
lous, for a broken language always ex¬ 
cites derision. Tlie consequences of 
such a method of teaching may be 
easily anticipated; and they cannot 
be better described than in the words 
of tlie missionaries themselves; —■ 

“ Wherever,” tliey say, in giving an 
account of their proceedings in 1802 , 
die tenth year of their mission, — 

“ wherever we have gone, we have 
uniformly found that, so long as people 
did not understand tlie import of our 
message, they appeared to listen; but ' 
the moment they understood 'something 
of it, they either became indifferent, or 
begiiu to ridicule. This, m general, has 
hem OUT reception," • 

Another cause of their want of suc¬ 
cess has been their uniform disreg^ 
of the religious opinions and feelings 
of the natives. Though they have been 
precluded from those indiscretions 
which formerly rendered them dan¬ 
gerous to the tranquillity of India^ the 
same spirit has continued to alienata 


• Bapt. Miss, Soc. vol. ii, p, 
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from them the conAdence and affec¬ 
tions of the people. If they contrived 
to gain an ascendency over the mind 
of a person ofany of the higher castes, 
they scrupled not to induce hhn to 
have such communion with them as 
produced the loss of caste, and all its 
tcain of debasement and misery. An 
affecting incident, related by one of 
themselves,* shews what must be the 
inevitahle consequence of this species 
of conduct. 

“ I was sitting among onr native bre¬ 
thren at the Bengalee school, hearing 
them read and explain a portion of tho 
word in turn, when an agtnl grey-headed 
brahman, W'ell dressed, came in, and, 
standing before me, said, with joinecl 
hands, and in a supplicating tone of 
voice, — ‘Sahib, I am come to ask an 
alms.’ Beginning to weej), he repeated 
these words hastily, — ‘ 1 am come to 
ask an — an alms ! ’ lie continiK'd 
standing with his hands in a supplicat¬ 
ing posture, weeping. 1 desired him 
to say what alms, and told him that hy 
his looks ho did not seem as if he .wiast- 
ed any relief. At length, being pressed, 
he asked mo to give him his son, point¬ 
ing with his hand into thc‘ midst of onr 
native brethren. 1 asked which was his 
son; he pointed to a young brahman 
named Soroop, and, setting up a plain¬ 
tive cry, said that was his son. \Ve 
tried to comfort him, and at last pre¬ 
vailed on him to come and sit down 
upon the veranda. Here ho began to 
weep again, and said tho young man’s 
mother was dying of grief.” 

Soroop may have turned out a good 
Christian, though the ])resumption is 
sorely against a boy, who, at a time of 
life when he could have had no reli¬ 
gious principles sufficiently conArined 
to contend with Alial love, could have 
the heart to sit still and hear, from a 
weeping father, that his mother was 
dying with grief! But, be that as it 
may, it may easily be imagined with 
what feej|ings this transaction would be 
regarded by all the other parents in 
the place, and how carefully they 
would keep their children out of the 
reach of such a contagion. 

We shall obtain still further light on 
this subject by again having recourse 
to Bishop tJeber. Hie following re¬ 
marks were suggested to him by a visit 
to one of tlie schools established by 
the Church Missionary Society at Cal¬ 
cutta ; — 

“ One of the boys in the mission 


school, whoso quickness had attracted 
ray notice, and who appeared so well 
pleased with my praise that I found 
him still sticking close to me, now came 
forward, shewed his brahminical string, 
and volunteered as cicernne, telling us iu 
tolerable English the liistory of the gods 
and goddesses on the walls. Tlie fat 
pundit seemed pleased with his zeal; 
but it was well, perhaps, for the little 
urchin that the corpulent padre did not 
understand the language m whiclj some 
of the remarks wen; made. 'J’hey open¬ 
ed my eyes more fully to a danger which 
had before struck me as possi])le, that 
some of the boys brouglit up in our 
schools might grow up accomijlished 
hypocrites, playing the part of Christ¬ 
ians wjtli ns, and, with their own peo¬ 
ple!, of zotilons foliowei'S of Brahma ; or 
else that they would settle down into a 
sort of compromise between the two 
creeds, allowing that Christianity was 
best for ns, hut that idolatry was neces- 
•sary and commendable in persons of 
their own nnlinn. 1 talked with Mr. 
Morris and .Mr. Eraser on the subject in 
the course of the morning: they an¬ 
swered that the same danger had been 
foreseen by j\Ir. JMacleod, and that, in 
eons<*']uenee of liis representation, they 
had left off teaching tins l)oys the cr<H>d 
and Ten Commandments, as not desiring 
to expose them too early to a conflict 
with themselves, tludr parents, and 
neiglibuurs, hut choosing rather that 
tho liglit should break in upon them 
hy degrees, and wlien tliev were better 
able to hear it. 'fliey said, however, 
that they bad reason to think tliat aU 
the bigger boys and many of the lesser 
ones brought op at these scliools learned 
f o despise idolatry and tlie Hindoo faith, 
less by any direct precept (for their 
teachers never named the subject to 
tliem, and in the Gospels, which are the 
only strictly religious books read, there 
are few if any allusions to it) than from 
the disputations of tlie Mussulman and 
Hindoo boytJ among themselves, from 
the comparison which they soon loam 
to make between the system of wor¬ 
ship which Uiey themselves follow, and 
others; and, above all, from the enlarge¬ 
ment of mind which general knowledge 
and the pure morality of the Gospel 
have a tendency to produce. Mnn^, 
both boys and girls, have asked lor 
baptism} but it has always been thought 
right to advise them to wait till they 
liad their parents’ leave, or were old 
enough to judge for themselves; and 
many have, of tlieir own accord, begun 
dailj to use tlio Lord’s Prayer, and to 
desist from showing any honour to the 
image. Their parents seem extiemely 
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indiffetent to their conduct in this re* 
spect. Prayer, or outward adoration, is 
not essential to caite; a man may be¬ 
lieve what he pleases — nay, I under¬ 
stand he may almost say what he 
pleases, without any danger of losing 
it j and so long as they are not baptised, 
neither eat nor drink in company^with 
Christians or Pariars, all is well m the 
opinion of the great majority, even in 
Benares. The Mussulmans are more 
jealous, but few of their children come 
to our schools; and w’ith these there 
are so many points of union, that no¬ 
thing taught tliere is at all calculated to 
offend tliom.”* 

Before closing this admirable work, 
we must transcribe from it anotlnT pas¬ 
sage equally iiileresling in itself and 
important with reference to the present 
subject. 

“ There are now in Calcutta and 
the surrounding villages twenty boy.s’ 
schools” (he is speaking of the osta- 
blishmoTits under the auspices of tlic 
Church Missionary Society), "containing 
from 60 to ViO each, anil twenty-tliree 
girls’, each of 2/5 or .‘50. Tlio latter are 
under the management of a very clever 
young woman, who came out under the 
patronage*’ of the Lancasleriau School 
Society; but, in consequence of their 
having pledged themselves to allow no 
scripture lessons in their schools, and 
her preferring the system pursued by 
the Chvrch of England, they withdrew 
her salary, and she must have left the 
country', had she not forlunately been 
taken up bv the Church Missionary 
Society, one" of whose missionaries she 
has since married. Tliis branch of edu- 
(ation is, however, now about to be put 
on a different footing. Some of the 
IIindoo.s objected to men at all inter¬ 
fering with the girls’ scliools, or even 
that the sihool should bo in the same 
building where men reside.” 

In consequence of this, he goes on 
to detail, at greater length than is 
necessary for our present purpose, the 
steps taken for a new female school, of 
which J.ady Amherst was pabDness, 
and for the management of wiiidli Mrs. 
Heber and some other ladies were a 
committee, and then continues: — 

" Mrs. Wilson’s first care was to get 
a pretty good knowledge both of II in- 
dostasee and the vulgar Bengalee; her 
next, to circulate her proposals in these 
languages, urging on parents the advan. 
tages which their daughters would de. 
tivn A'om her instructions, as servants, 
mothers, and mistresses of families; 
promising a strict regard to cojte, and 
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urging, that whether they became 
Christians or no, it would do them no 
harm to become acquainted with the 
European Shaster, and the rules of con¬ 
duct which Europeans professed to fol¬ 
low towards each other. She went about 
a good deal herself among tlie wealthy 
native families, persuaded some of the 
leading Goroos or religious teachers to 
honour her school with their presence 
and inspection, and now all goes on 
smootljly. Rhadacant Deb, one of the 
wealthiest natives of Calcutta, and re¬ 
garded us the moat austere and orthodox 
of the worshippers of the Ganges, bade, 
some time since, her pupils go on and 
j)rosper, .and added, that if they prsu:- 
tised the Sermon on the Mount ns well 
as tliey rej)ented it, he would choose all 
the handmaids for his daugliters and 
wives from the English school.” 

After giving some further details re¬ 
specting the methods adopted by the 
Clmrch Missionary Society in accord¬ 
ance w ith those principles, the Bishop 
adds:— 

•" Ip the mean time I am assured that 
the pains now taken have materially in¬ 
creased the popidarity of the English in 
llongal. The peasants catinot help per¬ 
ceiving that tlio jiersons who mix with 
them for these purposes have their 
worldly ns well as spiritual interest at 
heart. The children like the rewards, 
the clothing, and the praise which thev 
receive ; and in distnets whore, I am 
assured, three years ago, at the sight 
of an European tliey all run away 
screaming, to hide themselves, the cler¬ 
gymen and iniKsioiiaries engaged in the 
superintendence of these little estahlisb- 
meiits are now us well known and as 
well received as an Englisli pastor in 
his parish. Our chief hiiiderancos are 
some deistical brahmins, who have left 
their own religion, and desire to found a 
sect of their own, and some of those 
who are professedly engaged in the 
same work with ourselves, the dissent¬ 
ers. Tliese lust are, indeed, very civil, 
and affect to rejoice at our success; but 
they, somehow or other, cannot help in- 
terlering and setting up rival achoola 
closB^ ours ; and they apparently find 
it eauer to draw off our pupils than to 
look out for fresh and more distant fields 
of exertion and enterprise.”* 

So much for the present state of the 
missions in the East Indies. Let us 
now look at the progress of Christianity 
in the South Sea Islands. This field 
the Baptist missionaries have hitherto 
had to themselves, and, according to 
their ovvn accounts, their success has 
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been most triumphant. To judge from 
their sermons, speeches, and publica¬ 
tions, one wpuld imagine mat the 
golden age was returned to those happy 
shores. 

" The universal,” siiys Mr. Ellis,* 
‘'and, in many instances, permanent 
moral and rebgious change that has 
been effected in the South Sea Islands, 
appears nothing less tlian a moral mi¬ 
racle," 

The unanimous testimony, however, 
of all the voyagers to the South Sea 
I.slands, since tlie missionaries have 
established themselves there, is as far 
as ]KissibU' from coiihrmiug their ac¬ 
counts of the success of their labours. 
Of these voyagers we shall take Lord 
Ryron and Captain Beeehey, whose 
accounts of the state of these islands 
are not only the most recent, but of 
unimpeachable accuracy, lioth ilu'se 
writers are intelligent, disjiassioiiate, 
and liberal — able to observe acutely, 
and to slate with precision the results 
of their observations; and their reinarfcs 
on this subject indicate a deep sense 
of its importance. The soundness of 
their information lias been universally 
recognised. 

Lord Byron’s voyage to the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, as our readers must 
lemember, took place on the occasion 
of tin; death of the king and queen, 
whose .sojourn here, and its filial lenui- 
natioii, excited so much interest. Dur¬ 
ing Lord Byron’s stay, an American 
missionary of the name of Bingham 
had the greatest influence. Of this 
person liis lordship says : — 

" This man i.s, wo have no doubt, 
truly zealous in the cause of religion ; 
hut we cannot forbear to remark that 
hu has in a maimer tlirii.st himself into 
all the political affairs of the island, and 
acts as secretary of stale, as governor 
of the young princes, director of con¬ 
sciences, comptroller of amusements, &c. 

“ Unhappily,” says l.ord Hyron, “Uic 
good men, who, as missionaries, have 
abandoned the sweets of civilised so¬ 
ciety to devote themselves to tlie im. 
provement of tliese islands, and in obe¬ 
dience to the command, ‘ Go ye and 
teach all nations, baptising thenil’ arc of 
a sect too nustero, as we should tliiiik, 
for all the purposes they are so anxions 
to promote.” 

They have abolished some old su¬ 
perstitious observances, and, among 
odiers, the faboo ; but they have called 
Sunday the laboo^ or consecrated day. 


and nothing iii the heathen time could 
be more strictly tabooed. It is forbid¬ 
den to light fire or to cook victuals, 
and the natives are enjoined to attend 
church five times a-day. 

" And having persuaded their ]irose- 
lytes,” says Lord Byron, “ that tliey are 
the dteessary conductors to heaven, they 
are acquiring a degree of public and 
private importance, urhich, but for the 
situation of the islands, which secures a 
constant accession of foniigners for the 
purposes of commerce, would bid fair to 
renew the Jesuitical dominion of Para¬ 
guay. 

“ VVe had a striking proof,” coiitimies 
Lord Byron, "of their power the other 
night. It was Saturday ; and as Kar.ii. 
moku was iiow' well enough to enjoy a 
spectacle, the promise made to Hoki, of 
reserving some of the figures of tliu 
pliantusmagoria for his friends at Oahu, 
was recalled, and preparations were ac¬ 
cordingly made for its exhibition. As 
it was a public show, overy body was 
expected to he there ; and if ]Vles.sr,s, 
liinghain and friends were not expressly 
invited, it was probuhly because it was 
supjiosed they would come if tlu'y did 
not imagine fhc' amusement of too 
worldly a nature. They liii$l certainly 
due notice of it, for tliat very iiiorning 
one of the ])arty Innl a long conversation 
with one of llie officers on tlie subject. 
How wer»> wo astonisbed, tliereforo, 
wlieii all tilings were iirepajfed, tlie 
coinjiany assembled, and among the rest 
the little king and princess, that notice 
was given, that on so near an iijiproacli 
of the Sabbath, prayer was a fitter 
emjiloyment! Accordingly, the two 
poor children were carried olf in tears, 
and many of the cliiefs and peojilc fol¬ 
lowed to the missionary meeting. Ka- 
riiiinoku and Kahumuna, however, staid 
with us, and were extremely charmed 
with tlie exhibition. The intemjierate 
indecency of this conduct, on tlio part of 
the mission, seems to have occurred to 
some of the more reasonable among 
thomselves. Mr. Stewart was, with his 
wife, wlio.se health is extremely delicate, 
at some distance—a not% was sent to 
him, we think by Mr. Bingham, to tell 
him what was going on. His sensiblo 
advice was, that the missionaries, with 
their congregaliou, should adjourn in a 
body to the theatre, sec the show, and 
then return to prayer. Tliis adv'ice was, 
however, not acted upon, and our phan¬ 
tasmagoria played to a tldn Iiouse. 

" We have leanied,” says Lord Byron 
in another place, " by the arrival of per¬ 
sons who visited the islands after us, 
that the almost open assumption of 
power hv the mission had created the 
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greatest jealousy in the, ininds of 
chiefs. The impaired state of Korai- 
moku’s health rendeted the erees very 
anxious, and seemed to have opened to 
tlie missionaries tlie hope of reigning in 
the name of the little king.” 

Captain Beechey’s account of the 
state of society^ both in Otaheit^ and 
the Sandwich Islands, besides lieirtg 
very curious, is worthy pf tl«? utmost 
attention in considering the pesent 
subject He remarks, as a general 
result ofhi? obseryatibns in regard to 
Otalieite, that jMr. ElllS had glossed 
over the flings ofFoimirreo, the king ; 
and that he had drawn by far too liigh 
a picture of tlie state of morals, &.c. 
in that island. 

He informs us that this king, 
Pomarree, who seems to have had a 
strong desire to improve his subjects, 
had, in 1815, obtained the assistance 
of the missionaries in drawing uji a 
code of laws. The penalties in this 
code, it appears, are very severe— 
and their severity is more directeil 
against the amusements denounced by 
ttic missionaries than against bleaches 
of the m^l law. 

The [OTice is constantly on tlie 
alert " to suppress the amu.sements 
of the ]veor)le, whom, from mistaken 
views of religion, they wish to comiiel 
to liv% a life of austere privation.” 
While ^ Captain Beechey was there, 
the queen exhibited, for the eutertiiin- 
ment of the Europeans, a dunce pro- 
liibited by law. 

“ It was necessary tliat it should be 
executed quietly, and that the viiv, or 
reed pipe, sliould he played in an under 
tone, that it might not reach the ears of 
sui aavn, or policeman, who was parading 
the beach in a soldier’s jacket, with u 
rusty sword; for oven the use of this 
melodious little instrument, the delight 
of the natives, from whose nature the 
dance and the pipe are inseparable, is 
now strictly prohibited.”—“ In this 
exhibition,’ Captain ISeecliey assures 
us, there was “ nothing at whi^h any 
unprejudiced person could take ofl'ence.” 
At the same time, however, he says, 
“ scenes were going on in the same 
apartment which must have convinced 
the greatest sceptic of the thoroughly 
immoral condition of the people.”— 
“ And these,” he adds, were going on 
'* in iho royal residence, and in the 
presence of the person at iho head both 
of church and state.” 

Captain Beechey saw the proceed¬ 
ings of an Otaheitean court of justice. 

” Tliree other persons,” he says, 


** were then put to tlie bar, and Aned 
fSr a breach of tlie seventh command¬ 
ment. The young Indy, Wlio had sinned 
with several persons, but two of whom 
only were detected, smilingly heard her¬ 
self sentenced to make twenty yards of 
clotli, and the two men to furnish six 
posts each for a building tliat was about 
to bo erected at Papieta.” 

Of the improvement of the Ota- 
lieiteans in the arts and manufactures 
of civilised life, Captain Beecliey’s 
ticcouut is most unfevourable. 

“ Their occupations,” he says, “ arc 
few, and in general only sncIi ns are 
necessary to existence, or the gratifi¬ 
cation of vanity.”—“ In none of our 
excursions did we sec any munufectures 
hev ouJ tlioso that were in use when the 
island was first discovered on the 

conlniry, it was evident that they had 
ni'glected many which then existed. 
We were sorry to find that none of 
tlio.se in operation conld be materially 
useful to the state ; tliat fh«*re were no 
dawiiings of att, nor did there appear to 
ht any de.sire on the part of the peojde 
to iinjirovu their condition ; but, so far 
from it, we noticed a feeling of com¬ 
posure and indiflerenoe which will be 
the bane of their future prosperity.” 

Captain Beechey slates il to l>e a 
result of his observations, that the 
Otalieiteans have in reality very little 
knowledge of the Scriptures. 

“ Many circumstances,” h« says, 
“ induced me to believe that they 
considered their religious books very 
much ill tlie same light as they did 
tlieir household gods; and, in jiarticular, 
their conduct, on the occasion of a dis¬ 
turbance which aro.se i'rotn some false 
reports at tho time of the robbery on the 
stores of llie shiji, when tliey deposited 
their boolcs in the mission, and declared 
themselves to be indiflVircnt about their 
lives and property, so long as tire sacred 
volume (which could be replaced at any 
time for a bamboo of oil) was in safety.” 

The following remark, we conceive, 
is of tho highest importance. 

*' yite Otalieiteans, passionately fond 
of recreation, require more relaxation 
than otlier people; and, though it might 
not have been possible at once to clear 
the dances from the immoralities attend- 
ing them, still it would have been good 
policy to sanction these diversions under 
certain restrictions, until laws which 
were more important began to sit easy 
on the shoulders of tho people. Witli* 
out amusements, and excessively indo¬ 
lent, they now seek enjoyment in idle¬ 
ness and sensuality; and toe much pi^^ 
cuuiiot bo bestowed to arouse (hem from 
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their apathy, and to induce them to 
emerge from tlieir general state of in*' 
difference to those occupations which 
ore most essenth^i to their welfare.” . 

Captain Beechey says that the island 
lm$ great capabilities—that it is not 
deficient in productions adapted to 
commerce—Inat sugar-canes, cotton, 
cofTec, and groin, diiglit be cultivated, 
meat salted down, &c. ‘*.But it 
seemed,” he adds, “ as if the people 
never had these things revealed to 
them.” 

The state of the Sandwich Islands is, 
in all respects, superior to that of 
Otalmite. The inhabitants, from their 
national cliaracter, are more disposed 
tlnm those of Otalieite to improvement. 
ITiey are moje masculine, more active, 
and less addicted to pleasure, i mprove- 
ment had made great progress long be¬ 
fore !uiy missionaries a[)peared among 
them. The superiority of European 
arts, manners, and institutions, soon 
came to be understood; and the people 
began to abandon their native sijpotv 
stitions, and to turn to Christianity, 
before the arrival of any regular teach¬ 
ers of religion. During the reign of 
Tamehameha (the Alfred of the Sand¬ 
wich Islands) these opinions had made 
great progress ; and, though he would 
not consent to a change in tlie esta¬ 
blished religion, it was, on his death, 
immediately effected by his successor, 
Iliho-rilio, the king who died in 
England. Captain Beechey’s account 
of the more recent progress of improve¬ 
ment is exceedingly interesting, and 
si>ews that its course has been entirely 
independent of the missionaries. 

“ Previous to the death of Tamo- 
liameha, seversil Europoan houses ap¬ 
peared ill Woithoo. Vessels and warlike 
storee had btmn purchased witli .sandal 
wood. The navigation of tlie Pacific 
iiecame more general, in consequence of 
the return of peace [in Europe], and the 
islands were more frequently visited. 
The abolition of the taboo had already 
produced an entire change in the state 
of society; and frequent interviews with 
foreigners created among the inhabitants 
a desire for dress and for luxuries, which 
was increased by the visit of the chiefs 
to England. This improvement ad¬ 
vanced, as might have been expected, 
under such advantageous circumstances 
as those in which tlie Sandwich Islands 
were placed. At the period of our visit 
there were in Woahoo several respect¬ 
able American merchants, in whose stores 
Wj^ to be found all the necessary articles 
offkmerican manufccture, the produc- 
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tiouf of the China market, and almost 
every article of sea-store. There were 
also two hotels, at which a person might 
board respectably for a dollar a-day ; 
two billimri-rooms, one of which was the 
property of Boki; and ten or a dozen 
public-houses for retailing spirits. The 
Ilduses of the chiefs were furnished with 
tables |ind chairs ; and'.thoso lielonging 
to Kah'umana with silk and velvet sofas 
and cushions. Not contented witli tlie 
comforts of life, they latterly sought its 
luxuries, and have indulged in its extra¬ 
vagances. Kaliumana filled two chests 
with (he most costly silks of China, and 
actually expended 4(XJ0 dollars on the 
cargo of a vessel. Boki paid ,SOOO dollars 
for a service of plate as a present to (he 
king, notwithstanding lie had other ser¬ 
vices in his possession, one of which was 
of expensively cut glass from Pellatt and 
Green, in London. 

“ riio progress of luxury was attended 
by an equally remarki^hle chimge in the 
civil and political arrangements of tlie 
country. At the period of our visit, 
the king was always attended by a guard 
under arms; a sentinel presented his 
musket when an officer entered the 
threshold of the royal abode ; soldiers 
paraded the ramparts of a fort mounting 
forty guns ; and ‘ All’s well was re¬ 
peated tbroughout tbo town during the 
night. The liarbour, in the spring and 
autumn, was crowded with foreign ves¬ 
sels, as many even as fifty having been 
seen there at one time ; five thousand 
stand of arms were said to be dismbuted 
over tbo isb.md; three hundred men were 
embodied and dressed in regimentals; 
and tbo Sandwich Islands flag was daily 
disjilaved by five brigs and eight schoon¬ 
ers. i'ho islands had already received 
consuls from Gri‘at Britain and the 
Gnited States; had concluded treaties 
of alliance with them; and we have 
just heard that their spirit of enterprise 
has induced them to fit out and despatch # 
an expedition to take possession of some 
of the islands of the New Hebrides.” 

In all these thitigs the missionaries 
have had no part. Let us now see 
in what things, according to Captain 
Beechey, they have had a part. 

In regard to the diffusion of religious 
instruction, he says— 

A few individuils, who have had 
tlie advantage of continued instruction, 
have acquired a limited knowledge of 
the Scriptures ; but many remain igno¬ 
rant even of the nature of tbe prajmrs 
they repeat, and on other subjects are 
entirely uiiinstructed. The missionaries 
appear to be very anxious to dift'use a 
due knowledge of the tenets of the 
Gospel among all tlie inhabitants, and 
have laboured much to accomplish their 
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praiseworthy purpose: hut tlie residents 
in Honoruru well know what little effect 
their exertions have produced, probably 
on account of the tutors having mistaken 
the means of diffusing education. In 
the Sandwich Islands, as in all other 
places, there is a mania for every thing 
new, and ^with due reverence to the 
subiect) this was very much the case 
with religion in Honoruru, where almost 
every person might he seen hastening to 
the school with a slate in his hand, in 
the hope of being able to transcribe a 
part of tiiepalapttla (the Scriptures).”— 
** The apparent thirst of the Scripture 
knowledge of Honoruru created a belief 
among the missionaries that tliis feeling 
was become general; and auxiliary 
schools were established in different 
parts of the island, at whicli, we were 
informed, every adult was required to 
attend severtd times a>day. 

" While tliis demand upon tlieir time 
wms confined within reasonable limits, 
the chiefs, generally, were glad to find 
their subjects listen to instruction. But 
when the men were obliged to quit their 
work, and to repair to the nearest auxi¬ 
liary school so frequently during the day, 
so much mischief was produced by loss 
of labour, and such ruinous consequences 
threaten^ tlic country, that many of the 
chiefs became desirous of checking it, 
Kahumana and her party, howev(>r, ]«'r- 
sisted in considering it desirable, and 
in supporting the missionaries ; while a 
powerful pai-ty, at the head of whom 
were ftio king and the reg»mt, exerted 
tliemselves to counteract tlieir endea¬ 
vours. 'J'hus, dissensions arose, very 
prejudicial both to the cause of religion 
and to the interests of the country. 
The chiefs lost their inlluence, the 
subjects neglected their work; and 
hypocrisy on one side, and intemperance 
on the other, became the prevailing 
errors of the time—the latter indulged 
in, probably, to a greater extent, with 
the view of bringing ridicule on the 
opposite party—a scheme in which Boki 
himself condescended to join. 

“ At length the regent and other 
chiefs determined to break through this 
rigid discipUne. The fen coi^unand- 
ments had neon recommended'as the 
Sole law of the land. This proposition 
was obstinately opposed ; a meeting was 
called by the missiqnaries to justify their 
conduct, at which they lost ground by a 
proposal that the younger part of the 
community only should be obliged to 
attend the schools, and that the men 
should he permitted to continue at their 
daily labour. The king, whose riding, 
bathing, and other exercises, had been 
restricted, now threw off all restraint, 
and appeared in public wearing tlie 
sword and feather belonging to the 


uniform presented to him from this 
country by Lord Byron, which bis pre¬ 
ceptor had forbidden him to use,underthe 
impression tliat it might excite bis vanity. 
The boys, following the example of their 
youthful sovereign, resumed their games 
which had been suppressed; and, among 
other acts which, though apparently 
trifling, discovered to the common people 
a spirit of opposition, and an earnestness 
on the part of tlie chiefs to overthrow 
the system which had been brought into 
operation, Koanoa, who hud been long 
enamoured of a female chief whom 
Kahumana intended for the king (though 
she was old enough to bo his motlier) 
being refused the marriage ceremony by 
the mission, carried off the object of Ins 
desire, and took her to his house.” 

In regard to tlie good offices of the 
missionaries in promoting agriculture 
and useful :irts, the following passage, 
added to tlie account which we have 
just cpioted, of the compulsion on 
adults to leave their labours and attend 
the schools several times a-day, is 
{lonclusivc. 

"An attempt was made to encourage 
the planting of cotton, whioli was toler¬ 
ably successful the first year; but, for 
some reasons which were ascribed to tlie 
rigid observance of the churiih duties, 
the labourers were )»revente«l from ga¬ 
thering the crop, aud it rotted in the 
pod.” 

“ This,” says Captain Beechev, in 
concluding tliis part of his subject, 
" was the stale in which we found 
Woalioo; and from it die missionaries 
might extract a useful lesson, while 
imparting religious instruction to man¬ 
kind, of die necessity of combining 
their temporal interests widi those which 
relate to dieir prospects of futurity.” 

Sucli is the state of the South Sea 
Islands, according’to the most recent 
.accounts. These accounts produce a 
very different impression from those 
of the missionaries; and yet we are 
f.ir from accusing the missionaries of 
wilful or deliberate falsehood. We 
believe them, in general, to be well- 
meaning and conscientious men; and 
some of them are men of superior 
attainments. Mr. Ellis’s Polynesian 
liescarclics is a very attractive book. 
It is written with elegance, exhibits 
considerable learning, and leaves no 
doubt of its author being a pious and 
benevolent man. But n6 is to the 
last degree enthusiastic and san^ine; 
cveiy thing with him is coukttr <fc rose; 
like worthless grains of dust, which 
glitter with gay colours when illumifl^ 
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by a sunbeam, the most ordinary cha¬ 
racters and incidents, in the sunshine 
of his enthusiasm, b^me bright and 
beautiful. He is, too, (we must say it,) 
deeply tinctured with the fanaticism of 
his sect. Accustomed to attach the 
utmost importance to outward obser¬ 
vances, ana to estimate the influence 
of religion on the mind chiefly by 
these observances and the habitual use 
of a certain kind of phraseology, they 
are satisfied if their proselytes exhibit 
these external signs, and do not think 
of searching mucli deeper. The writ¬ 
ings and discourses of the inferior 
missionaries are full of instances of this 
self-delusion; and Mr. Ellis himself 
shews so much of it, that the discre¬ 
pancies between his account and those 
of the writers we have referred to, may 
be comprehended without his good 
faith being impeached. 

In his account of the missionary 
proceedings in Otoheite, he descrilres,’*' 
in glov.'ing colours, the arrival of the 
multitudes who flocked from all (quar¬ 
ters to procure copies of the Scriptures; 
but adds,— 

“ The excitement manifested fre- 
(juently resembled that with which the 
people of England would hasten to wit¬ 
ness, for the first time, the ascunt of 
a balloon or tho movement of a steam 
carriage.” 

This passage affords a key to many 
eloquent descriptions in this book. 
The flocking together of the natives to 
the preachings and ceremonies of the 
missionaries, which he, good man ! 
delightedly ascribes to religious fts)!- 
ing, was produced, as might be ex¬ 
pected, by the curiosity and vew- 
jangledness observable among the vul¬ 
gar every where, and peculiarly among 
savages. 

He says a great deal about the suc¬ 
cess of the endeavours of the mission¬ 
aries to obtain, in Otaheite, a strict 
observance of the Sabbath. Strict 
enough it must have been, indeed, if 
we are to judge from the following 
amusing cases of conscuence submitted 
to his casuistry by the natives. 

A mant came to Uie Monday meet¬ 
ing on one occasion, tmd said his mind 
was troubled, as he feared he bad done 
wrong. He was asked in what respect; 
when he answered, that, on the preced¬ 
ing day, which was the Sabbath, when 
returning from public worship, he ob- 
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served that the tide, having risen higher 
than usual, had washed out to sea a 
large pair of double canoes which be 
had left on the beach. At first he 
thought of taking a smaller canoe, fetch¬ 
ing back the larger ones, and fixing 
thorn in a place of security; but while 
be was deliberating, it occurred to his 
recollection that it was the Sabbath, and 
that the Scripture prohibited any work. 
He therefore allowed the canoes to drift 
towards the reef until they were broken 
on tlie rocks. But be added, though he 
did not work on tlie Sabbath, his mind 
was troubled on account of tlie loss he 
had sustained, and that, he tliought, 
was wrong. lie was immediately told 
that ho would have done right had he 
fetched the canoes to the shore on the 
Sabbath.” 

Tliis is admirable 1 Tliis devout 
Otaheitean comes to the confessional 
of these holy fathers, to express his ap¬ 
prehension that be had sinned in being 
troubled in mind on account of his 
canoes which he had piously allowed 
to be knocked to pieces on the rocks, 
rather than draw them ashore on the 
Sabbath f This ultra-refinement beats 
the puritan hollow, who 

” — bang’d his cat on Monday 

For killing of a mouse on Sunday 

for the p(x>r cat had actually committed 
the sin. Who, but these honest and 
simple-minded missionaries, does not 
see, that this scnipulous Otaheitean 
was (what is very common among 
savages) a cunning and most accom¬ 
plished hypocrite ? 

Anolber man came, to put a rase of 
the lawfulness of expelling, on the 
Sabbatli, a pig that had broken into 
his garden, and was munching bis cab¬ 
bages ; and a third inquired if be might 
pull and eat fruit in his garden on that 
day! 

Mr. Ellis is deliglited with all these 
symptoms of grace, and, in general, 
with the success of the missionaries in 
obtaining a strict observance of the 
Sabbath. But even here, his candour 
breaks through; for he ascribes the out¬ 
ward attention to the Sabbath, partly to 
the impression remaining of tWir old 
system of taboos, or consecrated days— 
partly to example and the respecta¬ 
bility of character which it bestowed 
(or, in plain language, to hypocrisy)— 
an<i partly to religious priuaple. Are 
not the two first of these causes (parti- 


* Polynesian Researches, vol. i. p. 397. 


t Ibid. vol. ii. p. 145. 
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euterly iSxe second, whidi operates so 
strongly even in tte most civilised 
communities) suiBcient to account for 
the feet, without much necessity for 
having recoup to the third ? 

In another work of Mr. Ellis's," 
we find snUilar samples of the manner 
of teaching these islanders, acid its 
efieefe. Mr. Ellis came up, one Sun¬ 
day, to some children at play:— 

“ After a few minutes’ conversation, I 
told tliem that it was the sacrod day of 
God, and induced them to put aside 
tlieir play, and proTOi.so to attend the 
public worship in the afternoon. Lenv. 
ing tlieni, I passed through n gaideii 
where a man was at work weeding and 
watering a bed of cloth plants.t I asked 
him, if he did not know tJiat it was tlio 
sacred d^, and improper for him to 
work. T’he man answered, yes — ho 
knew it was the la tabu (sacred day), 
and tliat Karaimaku had given orders 
for the people of Laliaina not to work on 
that day ; but said he was hana marii no 
( justworking secretly), that it was some 
distance from the bea< h, and the chiefs 
would not see him. 1 then told him he 
might do it without the chici’s seeing 
him, but that it was prohibited by a 
higher power than the cliiid's, co'cn the 
God of heaven and earth, who could see 
him alike in every place, by niglit and 
by day. Pie said he did not know that 
before, and would leave off adieu he had 
finished Ihe rom of cloth plants he was then 
weeding." 

One extract more on this subject 
will suffice. Mr. Ellis, attracted by 
tlie sound of lamentation, entered a 
cottage, where he found a femily weep¬ 
ing round the bed of “ a sick mtin, 
apparently near his end.” 

“ Finding him entirely ignorant of 
God and of a future state, we simko to 
him of Jehovah, of the fallen condition of 
man, of the amazing love of Christ in 
suffering death for ihe redemptim efthe 
world, and recommended him to pray to 
the Son of Cod, w’ho was able to save to 
the uttermost. lie said that u^til now 
he knew nothing of these things, and 
was glad he had lived to hear of them.” 

We are told nothing more of this 
poor savage,—probably he died imme- 
oiataly. But the idea of these good 
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men endeavouring to impress upon 
the mind of a savage, in a state of total 
ignorance, and in the last agony of a 
mortal disease, the most mysterious 
doctrines of the Christian faith, would 
be amusing from its absurdity, were it 
not melancholy. The poor wretch, in 
his utter exhaustion, would he glail to 
say any thing to get rid of such imjior- 
tunatc visitants. 

Tlie great eiTor of this class (and it 
is by far the most extensive) of mis¬ 
sionaries!, is, that they do not consider 
it necessary to effect their object by 
human means. They literally obey 
the injunction of preaching tlie Gospel 
to the hcatlion, without thinking it 
requisite to inquirt; whether their in¬ 
structions are calculated to ojxirate 
upon the reason or the feelings of 
people in a state of utter ignorance, so 
as to produce the desirtxl cud, accord¬ 
ing to the ordinary laws of tiuinaii 
nature. They think it sufficient, as 
soon as they have acquired a wnatter- 
pig of the language of a tribe of sa¬ 
vages, to set about preaching the 
Gosiiel to lliem in a jargon at once 
uniiilelligihle and ndiculou'!; and they 
conceive that a miraculous effect is 
given to this species of preaching by 
an immediate interposition of Divine 
Providence. In this manner they think 
the doctrines of Christianity may at 
once be communicated and appre¬ 
hended ; while, in endeavouring to 
convince the same people of any fact 
(though of a much more obvious and 
intelligible description) which related 
merely to temporal matters, they would 
take the utmost grains to support their 
statements by evidence, of which their 
auditors could see tlie force, and to 
adapt their explanations to defective 
information and feeble reasoning pow¬ 
ers. But why do they make this dis¬ 
tinction? Is there any evidence of 
this miraculous power bestow'ed on a 
mode of teaching which, confessedly, 
would be inefficient, did it operate by 
me^ merely human? There is no 
such evidence. Such preaching, as we 
learn from the soundest information, 
produces exactly the effect which, ac¬ 
cording to the ordinary laws of the 


* Tour through Hawaii. We wish Mr. Ellis, and other neologists, would take 
the {Kunes of these islands, established since the days of their first &covery, asUiey 
find them. Hawaii is the newfangled substitute for tlie well-known name of 
Owhjhee. 

t Watering tliese plants was a work of absolute necessity in that climate. 
' pompure this poss^e witli Captain Ueechey's account of the cause of the failure 
of tlie cotton croji. 
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human mind, it might lie expected to 
produce; that is, its effect is just com' 
mensuratc with the previous prepara> 
tion of tliose to'whoin it is addressed. 
On the ignorant it has no eiiect at all 
—or an effect worse than none ; and 
it is only on those whose minds have 
been opened by a veiy considerable 
degree of general education that its good 
effects are at all perceptible. It is 
confessed by the Baptist missionaries 
themselves, in a report of their pro¬ 
ceedings in India in the tenth year of 
their mission, that they had only made 
three converts; and that their doctrines 
were always listened to with incredu¬ 
lity and derision: and, from Bishop 
Ilebcr’s account, we see that, even 
now, very few converts have been 
made; but that, in consequence of the 
gi'ncral diffusion of European know¬ 
ledge, and the education given to youth 
(but 7wt by the Baptist missionaries), 
there is now diffusing itself a capacity 
for receiving the truths of the Gospel, 
and, consequently, a tendency to re¬ 
ceive them. 

The missionaries say they follow the 
example of the apostles, and preach 
the Gospel among the lieathon as they 
did. But the apostles were gifted with 
the power of tvorking miracles, for the 
express purpose of convincing their 
hearers of their Divine mission. In 
the first ages of the church, the rapid 
propagation of the Gospel was a con¬ 
tinued miracle. Tlic most ingenious 
sceptics have been baffled in their at¬ 
tempts to account for this phenomenon 
on natural causes and the super¬ 
natural means employed are distinctly 
explained by the apostles. But it is 
now universally admitted, that the age 
of miracles, understood in the sense of 
extraordinary iritei positions,is past; and 
that, like all other things, the propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel is affected by those 
general laws which govern the opera¬ 
tions of the human mind, and regulate 
the course of human affairs. 

According to one view of the matter 
taken by these missionaries, the imtne- 
dUtte conversion of tlie heathen is a 
thing of awful and imperious neces¬ 
sity. They more than insinuate—nay, 
some of them broadly assert— the hor¬ 
rible and blaspliemous doctrine, that 
the whole human race is devoted to 
perdition except those who receive the 


message of the Gospel. Mr. Ellis 
speaks of ** viihs, uundbed millions 
of human souls fishing for lack of 
knowledge 1”—With^i^uch persons we 
do not think it necessary to argue; 
and, believing that our merciful Crea¬ 
tor will deal with us in abqther life 
according to the means of olrtaining 
religious light which he has vouchsafed 
to us in this, we shall hold, vrith 
Bishop Ileber, and the enlightened^ 
men of his persuasion, who have done 
so much good in the East Indies, that 
the only effectual way to propagate the 
Gospel among the heathen is ,—not to 
preach the doctrines of Christianity to 
men who are either totally ignorant, or 
in whose minds the dogma s of another 
faith have taken root and grown for a 
whole lifetime ,—not to outrage the 
religious feelings of such persons by 
blaspheming their gods and deriding 
their most sacred observances,'—not to 
seduce children from their patents, and 
render their converts outcasts from 
society ,—not to injure tlieir comforts 
by interfering with their necessary la¬ 
bour or prohibiting their innocent re¬ 
creations;—but, by diffusing among 
the whole community the arts and 
knowledge of enlightened Europe, 
and by the careful education of the 
rising generation, to place them in a 
capacity to judge between truth and 
falsehood, and to weigh the evidence, 
both extrinsic and internal, of the dog¬ 
mas of their fathers and the doctrines 
of those teachers, to whom, besides, 
they must feel that they have been in¬ 
debted for all the knowledge that has 
raised them so much higher in the 
scale of intelligence than those who 
have gone before them. 

The people of England shew their 
zeal in the great cause of die propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel by the liberality 
with which they contribute to the 
Missionary Societies. But zeal loses 
its merit, as well a.s its utility, when 
misdirected ; for it is our duty, not 
merely to contribute aid, but to in¬ 
quire how far our contributions are 
usefully employed. If we do not, our 
zeal is as little meritorious as the 
charity of those who lazily scatter 
their alms about the streets, without 
putting themselves to the trouble (in 
which alone true charity consists) of 
seeking for deserving objects in the 


* Gibbon, &c. 
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abodes of poverty. We think we have 
said enough to shew that the exertions 
of different orders of missionaries are 
made with very different degrees of 
judgment and success; and we may 


add, that those orders who are most 
enlightened, and most useiul, are not 
those who are loudest in their calls for 
assistance, or who obtain the largest 
share of it. 


A SONG OF GREECE. 

Land of the brave and free, the wise and good I 
Land of the loved, the mighty, and the strong! 

Whose hills are verdant witli immortal blood. 

And hallow’d with high song ! 

Land of the unforgotten, let me raise 
A pasan to thy praise 1 

Land of the pillar’d temple, and the shrine 
Where stood the glory of the sculptor’s hand — 

Groups of the godlike, lovely, and divine, 

In many a sacred baitd 
Praxiteles created, Phidias form’d. 

And all but life had warm’d ! 

Land in whose shrines the gods have found a home! 
Land in whose temples Pallas loved to dwell! 

Land in whose streams—the Naiads loved to roam, 
Blowing the wreathe'd shell! 

Land of the classic talc, tlie mythic lay. 

How have they passed away ! 

Land of the Porch, where stood the men of old 
Giving the listening people thought and sense — 

Where wisdom was not barter’d out for gold. 

And truth gave no offence 1 
Land in whose groves philosophy was sung. 

And art and science sprung 1 

Land where the earth is lovely, and the sea, 

Like a young bride, all joyful in her smiles! 

Where the sun loved to shine upon the free. 

Over her thousand isles. 

Her Parian marble, and her Scion wine. 

And Sappho’s song divine 1 

♦ 

Land where the mountains tower into tVe skies — 
Such as wild Atlios of the cloud^apt brow 1 

Land of the beautiful Iwhere Tempb lies. 

Is there not beauty now ? 

Yes! — in each stream, and wood, and vale, and hill. 
Thou art as lovely still. 

Land of the olive-grove and spreading vine, 

Where purple grapes in tempting clust^s bung! 

O! for a brimming cup of Samian wine, 

Such as Anacreon sung— 

That I might pour my soul into the song, 
fast as the measures throng. 
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Land where the virgins were divinely feir, > 

Maddening the heart with beauty hir too stt^g 

For such as our degenerate hearts to bear, ' 

Save in the light of song 1 — 

Where eyes, that hash’d their lightning on the slave, 
Beamed on the free and brave — 

Where lips were cloth’d with smiles, and looks out-spoke 
A feeling, and a passion, too intense 

To be suppress’d, or bridled, by a yoke 
Thrown o'er the enamour’d sense 1 — 

Where tlie heart panted, and the heaving breast 
Rose suing to be prest. 

O! for the Pyrrhic dance—the loved of yore. 

When sandal-footed virgins half reveal’d 

A loveliness, whose beauty dazzled more 
Than veils and wreaths conceal’d! 

And the dark tresses, and the limbs of white, 

Shone with a robe of light. 

l^nd of Homeric song 1 whose fields were trod 
By men of strength, the mighty in the war! 

Chiefs of the phalanx, each in arms a god. 

Such as old Ilion saw — 

Beating their way along the tliickest fight. 

With a resistless might. 

'The Persian king rode on through armed bands, 

Tlirough ranks of glittering spears and falchions bright, 

Of nameless myriads, come from all the lands 
That fear’d the great king’s might: — 

Kingdoms and nations, famed in war and peace. 

Were join'd to conquer Greece. 

The Persian king in his war-chariot pass'd, 

Ilis golden armour glistening in the sun ; 

Far as his eye could reach his slaves were class’d — 

He fancied all was done. 

« What power,” he cried, “could triumph over kings?” — 
The might that freedom brings! 

The Persian king on Agaleos stood. 

Watching his ships upon the foamy waves; 

Fleet after fleet >vent sailing o’er the flood, 

Mann’d (Ol'^tiot mann’d!) by slaves. 

Could aught resist an armament like^this? — 

Ask it of Salamis. 

The Persian king his mountain rest has left— 

(Ere the sun set, no more the,king look’d on) — 

Where stands the fleet that o’er the ocean swept ? 

Where are the millions gone? — 

All captive—fled — or swallow’d in the sea — 

And Greece again is free I 

Where can we .find such heroes?—where can dwell— 

In what for land—what undiscovered coast— 

Like the devoted band — like those who fell 
Beneath the Persian host ? 

01 fbr a few Thermopylae has known, 

And Greece holds still her own! 
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4 Song of Qre(^ce. 

()l for the glorious days tliat once have been! 

Mycale-^ X’latasa —ge the days can tell I 
01 for the mighty men those days Imve seen! 

01 for the qead U^at fell, 

When the invader led his hosts of slaves, 

To find 111 Oieccc their graves I 

O! for Miltiades,^)d tbosejvrbo fought 
At Marathon, where still the ittvaders U^l 
O! for the brave Leonidas, who teught 
Three hundred how to die! 

O! for tlie Macedonian, and the might, 

Tliat made the world hia right I> 

Raise high the paean, nttn of Hellas 1 raise 
The song of triumph on the trumpet blast! 

Sing the immortal deeds of other days— 

The mighty oj^^e past I 

O! if the light, thM round such deeds is thrown, 
Could glorify your own 1 

Where are her temples, where her c^umns^ where 
Her sacred groves, and her oracular shrines ? 

The shady fig-trees and the corn-fields tliere I 
Where are her clustering vines ? — 

Mourn, mourn for Hellas — all is overthrown! 

All that she loved is gone! * 

Ixmg has been silent the Arcadian flute. 

To whicli the dark-eyed virgins loved to tome I 
Delphos and Kphesus — ye too are mutel 
'V our oracles are dumb! 

Her cities are a dcMiert, red with blood, 

To shew where once they stood. 

Mourn, mourn for tiellas! fallen from her jKiwer — 
Fallen fiom the splendour of her early days! 

\\ here dwells the freedom, that was dnee her tlower, 
Her glory, and her jiraise ? — 

Nut on th^ land she loved, once bright and fair — 

For chains and slaves are there. 

Yet, tliough her sons dishonour and disgrace 
The immortality their sires possess’d, 

()! shall it then those brighter gilts displace 
I ly winch mankind are blest 1 — 

Thu mighty wisdom, and the undying strains, , ' 

Whose glory st^ remains ^ 

« 

Never ! — O, nevefl—for in evor^time, 

Ma^ shall adore its beauty and^s worth, 

And look with favour ^ the sunny chmi', 

That gave her learning birth; — 

All other things, like mists, may pass away, 

Yet shall not tliese decay. 

Hellas 1 1 mourn that, here, the honoured throng 
Of living minstrels, of immortal 
Should leave this humble and unworthy song 
To chronicle tliy praise: — 

O! would some bard arise wiUi song and name 
More worthy of tliy fame 1 
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These (s<a oertaio 
and cooka, wlHcb> 
e<^ually applicable 
notwitnstanding tbe 
fcM: the press,th^; 
lilrarties,’' a^ «B< ‘ . 

help thinkiqg , be. 
cooks sends tts 
have we been {aj^i|(g 
uttering strain oat^.at)d.^!&c^ 
pletives, okver this voj^ipe, * 

mixed with not. a few^ ^pcajml^ps ^ 
from complimehtaiy ; 

and all for wbatT—^in^ty because'a 
mostvillanous blunder in'ue title^pag^^. 
had so bewildered tu, d^at we 
wished Peter and his l>OQfc> plihteisli 
and publishers inclusive, lodg^. tidth 
the cook-tender. Many extiporallhhiy 
typographical errots'are upon reconi~ 
some exceedingly entertaininir^ but 
not one to be compaied with wndt we 
here meet with. This very bool^ ex« 
hibits a tolerable number, besides those 
noticed in the list of.<frrata; as we 
stumble every now and then on such 
odd-looking words as “ Evlyn,’’** |silas- 
tre,” “ rithm,”« tryglyplts,” “ cartooze,” 
and many others; which, if intended 
as innovations in orthography, will, 
like Elphinstone’s, hardly supersede the 
more vulgar mode of spelling. Tliese 
may, or may not, be blunders of the 
press: but tne important enror Uiat has 
so stirred our wrath is evilSeotly a 
misprint, and a most tremendous one 
it is; fpr the title-page would give us 
to understand titat the work is “ writ- , 
ten with a view to restore architecture 
to the d^ity And in Greece;'^ 
wliereas vihi have'ididy to cast our eyes 
on the opposite froi^ipiece to be con¬ 
vinced that the uiitlpr could never 
have intended tofsiyd^^such a palpable 
untruth and inconsistency, the two 
diwgns there exhibited not having the 
reudotest resemblance to the Grecian, 
or indeed any other style with which 
we are acquainted, except that of the 
toy-man and putiy-cook. No; we 
ate.tnmrally certain the author intended 
to say; ** written f view to advance 
architecture to 
causT," Than 
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.j^«ies«intelUgibW;;kio^ does 
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a ve^y pleala^jeu4rfV5pr«V, and a par- 
RibuliB^^ver pece or mystification.' 

Gntir^iive bad' detected this most 
uii^pintable ihistak^of the press, 
t^'^^mmed ttet Peter Legh, Esq., 
a^etark m$A, raving mad, 
ioGot^^ j^nay, ebneeived that he 

led himself,—me |>laMy denoting 
thi lef^ MA.,'affixed tq ..I)is 
paxoe, Umjt was e Mad ArcHlB^t, 

Now, howver, we 'lfivg .^ifn credit for 
being apapital joker| a'^fepjl roaster 
ofironyia superlative h^er, " right 
merrie, conceitecj^,'fellow,” a^d one 
;pfinfinite humour; for his book is in 
reality a satire upon dih p^a^tiry of 
the twaddling school of critics, who 
prose i^ut symmetry, eMythni^vpro- 
portioa,%armony,t.'A^. wimiOut attach¬ 
ing a single idea to’tiie words; and on 
tlie fiincies and conceits ofAhose who 
pretend to imitate the antique by cock- 
netffying it. While he takes off the 
nwstiem jargon and philosophical cant 
of the former admirably, he is no less 
happy, in the exquisite drdUlei'y with 
which he .mitnics the latter gentry, ex¬ 
patiating flillt on the beauty of Grecian 
architecture, and then caricaturing it,^ 
crying up, in a fit of ecstasy, the plti- 
rivalled majesty and grace of its orders, 
and aflerwards substituting hop-poles 
for columns, and the stumps of .^|ooms 
for capitals,—oim minute desbanting 
in laboured phr^eology on the pro¬ 
priety and Jiarmony of the Doric “ tra- 
frea^ioM,”the next exhibiting entablatures 
of unmatched absurdity—shelf tow¬ 
ering above and projecting over shelf. 

The only similar piece of plep^^, 
we are acquainted with expbed-:^ 
ingWplever little book, pWushed five 
or ^ years ago, under the title of 
“ Ilints to Churchwardenswhere, 
Iffir the pretend? of , furnishing ex- 
3 s how old chorees ought to be 
lutified,” the writw covertly ridi¬ 
cules the various absurdities and hor¬ 
rible freaks committed by bricklayers 
and carpenters, with the connivance;' 
peidiaps at the instigation, of such 
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erudite and tasteftil jijd^ of ardiitec- an “ unfortunate" gentleman produces a 

tUre as Iloblra the butcher, and his number of witnesses to bis excellent 
coliea^^, Oakley the tanner. character, we naturally infer that he is 

That pei^onnjpt^, however, is ndt a greater ro^e than ordinary> We 

to be compare.^' the present one; cannot help, therefore, considering this 

for, besides %ing for ^|^ore exten- course at least injudicious; more 

sive and varied, this Taner assumes especially when, as here happens, the 

k tone of such serious eaipeiteess, defence, ifVe may so term it, is only 

the, make-believe is kept up” so well, “ damnable iteration” of what has been 

. that, as we ha|^ already confessed, it already repeated ad nauseam. Mr. 

actually imposed upon, and certainly Legh’s object, however, cannot well be 

bewildered us. Mr. Legb’s more- misunderjstood; h.is intention being ob- 

over, assumes tne character ,(« a trea- viously to pevent the recurrence of the 

tise de tmm scibiti, as re^rdis i^t^m., offence, by setting it in a highly ludi- 
of taste; since, besides .^cussing th^ crous li|ht. 

oridi of beauty, it treats, of Ipye, dress. It is high time that this kind of ex- 
physiognomy ^raniology,the'iraitation quisite fooling should be laid aside, 

of naum|, $%^yanous other |||Dfound ;^|^cep on occasions like the present, 
topics; %hicb;"'if they do not always ''^here the jqjke is palpable. At this 
illustra^ the subje^ serve, like the 4iihe eff day world hardly wants 
shades in a j^cture, to rendei* the othej?;' sqlopi^ssurahce that eating and drink- 

ppti; Comparatively light and.lumi- ii|g Im.ltoth pleasant and necessary, 

nous. that-, suhsnine is rather more agreeable 

' vert^st page is an a^uisite than fog, or that the art of building 

specimen o^uiz^weginningrram the can boast of some antiquity, and of 

very beginning, hl^roceeds forthwitli some degree of utility too, seeing that 

to discouRM^ of the dignity, importance,,:^ we cannot veiy well shift without it. 

antiquity, and universality of arciiitec-|ii’.Kot a little ahiusing, indeed, is it to 
ture, in a strain which carries conviction observe the self-importance with whicli 

to every reader, that, after all, " nothing writers on architecture have thought fit 

like leather” is the practical philosophy to insist, so strongly upon the circum- 

of all bpEBpi aftairs. Some persons stance of its greater antiquity corn- 

may opibi^ihat all this b^^ not par- pared with sculpture and painting, 

ticularly new, and ratlier Uroolboyish “ In this respect,” says Mr. Ijagh, “ it 

withal, might have been omltted^with- takes precedence of agriculture itself;” 

oht any disadvantage; and that this but, ^as 1 if we come to the jealous 

kind ofarguroentativeelocmeiice should question cf pedigree, there is another 

be left to the venders of Macassar oil, art that diates much higher than both, 

who disinterestedly set forth tlie namely, that of breeches-making; con- 
** inesuthable blessii^of a fine head of sequenUy the cuncums^ce of sepiority 
hair,” and daily intweate (he ad van- . .^ils not a particularly flattering one. 
tagestbe“'rising generation” will derive For our own part, we cannot help 
from duly cultivating the exterior of thinking that this said stiokliug for 
their sculls. The truth, however, is precedency and ip^.betwe^ the dif- 
that Peter Legh is a sad rt^ue, and ferent arts is neit^.very edifying nor 
a vf^^',.aod that, although be pretends very dignified. cannot each be 

Iq mexi^gipngly gravf, he is all the content to rest %i||Sf^i^wn merits, witli- 
whili Uu^png in his lleeve, an#pii- out contending for a rigmarole kind of 
miokingthe solemn oratory of prec^ng optimism-—an exclusive supiemat^ 
writers. Like another most etnin^t dver die |est,7 Comparisons of this 
ai^t, the oelje ^r aftd U^e, whe^ natu ra are doubly —not the 

convince pa less so because ^ey are exceed^ly 

Cillery, and diet a g^ stale—since the vinmeation of one class 

ndt,a ve^ bad thing—which, implies the inferiority of the others. 

Jphn Bull was never much iSurely the three of the Cethaati> 
wdmqit to dispute, —r tliese gentry art, mi^t be coripp'to wag, .cheeac by 
it indispensably necessaiy. qp jowl, in^j^llcabln ftatepity, withoat 
occasion to propitiate us-t-A,..' '§jContihua] ^ | P'’| rowling, snaning, and 
imiQlly in &vour of aronitectur^l^r ItoappiiwlB^ittich other, to the annoy- 
anxiety to yindto anew or sober people jyike. opiaelveq, 

to fecgot sp c-whw^, kind of and to disiqssiqii ipf 

htii^cion; as whi^ at the p|||;^iley chtoybps. Bat nq; the aiitmj^i^.va^ 
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pours and blusters about flfte supmor take to tbeituelves all the merit of tbeir 

antiquity, utility, and importance bf respective castes: the' man who fills 

his art,,asserting that those of the the poet's comer” in a.newspaper, 

sculptor and painter are only the hand- conceiv^ himself to be as much more 

maids to it. The sculptor^ on the noble than—we will not say the con- 

other hand, contends that his is by iar coder of phr^raphs, i^ut—the most 

the nobler of the three, and looks down eloquent debater in the house, as poetry 

with disdain upon measurers of co- is sup^or to prose; the taker of 

lurans and daubers of faces; while, likenesses talks of Titian and Vandyck 

not to be behindhand widii either, the as his equals; the palhter of monkeys 

painter considers them both as mere conceives himself entitled to claim 

stone-masons, and modestly declares brotherhood with Raphael; the fiddler 

that his is the diviue art to which even feels that he is of the same profession 

poetry itself ought to bow,'—what the Handel and Mozart; and the play- 
poet can but vaguely hint at, the pencil 'wright req^es every expression of 
exhibits in all its loveliness of form admiration for the genius of ShakO- 

and colour. Then, again, comes the speare as a complim*^^ to himself, 

engraver, ds a fourth competitor in tlw! “ Ho^we apples swiml'' is the motto 

squabble, sneering at large mindless of all such people; who, |ifter the 
pictures,” and pointingtothelitde prints manner of high-life-below-staira gentry, 
of the Annuals as the real triuin|ito and assume to themselves an insufibrable 
chefs-dH emvre of art.* It is'‘fortunate, consequentiality on the strength'of their 
too, if the poet and the musician do masters’ rank. Hence it is that the 
not step in to increase the hubbub of newspapers etem^ly pilfer u's with 
this strange afiray, by putting forth paragraphs abourWors, singers, and 
their respective claims as paraitfoutft. ferce-monprs, and record the feats 
Now really this a very babyish kind,.:,;' time of such scribblers as 

of proceeding—not a whit more sen8i-'’^^Moncriefi', who begins a piece one 
ble than that of two children} “^What day, which is performed on the next, 
a beautiful orange mine is 1” cries Tom. and forgotten on the third. 

** Yes, but not so good as mine,” re- Architects, among otliers, have been 
plies Dick. Thereupon Tom begins by no means Imckward itjt^'^referring 
to blubber, and to appeal to mamma; theirclaiTOiorthis species ofimputable 
till the sentence of mamma in favour honour; TOr have they forgotten. to 
of Tom's otange sets Dick a-blubber- force upon our attention, over anti 
ing too in his turn; and the scene of over again, all the fine things that have 
featernal discord terminatesby their been said in favour of their art, and 
both being turned out of the room in what it is able to accomplish; yet one 
disgrace. thing they certainly do seem tq’ifoi^et 

Would thatdiere were some mamma, altogether, which*is, that if the art itself 

or some alma mater, whose authority possesses such infinite powers and in¬ 
might interpose to preserve a little exhaustible resources, it certainly re- 

of decent order among naughty, dounds little to their own credit when 

quatrelsOine chiton of art, and to they themselves display tjie imbecility 

teach them to si^ ,their oranges in and inanity they so frequemiy 

peace! Still even.^d*'!* puerile jealousy pretend to feast our ejm^, wi^^ytn* 

i» amusing, if commendable proportion, eutylSMj.hai^ony, 

in itself; it furnishes the public with grsife, grandeur; but irBrns out a 

■omediing to laugh at, and it supplies kind of Barmecide’s feast of mere words 

tm incessant theme on which lire dis- and, hmpty dishes,,, since it rarely hap- 

pntants may wrangle till the Greek ,®|^|. that their own |i||^|iks exhiWt any 

calends. It » curious to observe flie 'oiw''‘of tiiosc qualilies-i—oftentimes the 

workings^ of that singular esprit de corps very reverse ot them all. Eve^' where, 

which 'administers such consoktory like Smirke, they give usthe '^btm of 

fiattery to the van^ of understrappers the antique, it is without feeling, with¬ 
in (fit pvofessiohii^'^ n very accotn- out finish, without character. This is 

wddating species of gentry^ irt least reversing the devil’s policy, 

* If the reader wishes to see a specuniiet ’i®r«ie arguments employed to prove the 
Sttperi^yof ehffrSVing over painting; he may lad a very diverting one in Reynolds s 
Bttamk Anniuilit la, id fact; the most comio tiling in the whole book.—irre- 
siatiUy'tsi^abld, although'ibe writer did not Bd ifitend it. 
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Hiif^ i» aai4 to find lauhinridi the water 
when he cp^notswim; for most modem 
architects twwUtingly betray thew own 
incompetency as n^r^iously as a per* 
former would do, who, after praising 
his instrument'- as one p{t miraculous 
power, shou^ produce firofii it all kinds 
of gmnting, dissonant sounds, jtVerily, 
gentlemen, until you can do better 
yourselves, it edit be more discreet to 
say ns little about the wonderful capa¬ 
bilities of your art as possible 1 or 
rather, to adopt the diaboikut policy 
we have just alluded to, and to iriii^i 
the blame from your own^shoulders tv 
those of the art itself. 

So far from forgetting Mr. Peter 
Legh,we^vn^i tlm while bo|«e him 
in mind, for hi$ prints will be found 
to furnisn a most striking case in point; 
so very apt an illustration, in fact, of 
tlie simile in the preceding paragraph, 
that he seems to have intended Utem 
expressly fp|;%ir puroose. By a most 
extraordin^'kind If ingenuity he has 
succeeded in conviitcing us, that a fine- 
toned oigan may be made to rival Uie 
twanging of a jew’s-harp, or the still 
ruder music of manow-bones and 


principal Cbject of his book; namely, 
to mepose the egregious twaddle in 
wjhi^ writers on architeefure -almost 
universally indulge. After expressing, 
in the most unqualified terms, his ad* 
miration of the Grecian orders, he 
allies against the Ionic, ** that the 
volutes of the capital, design them how 
you may, erm never aid the idea of 
support; Whether you make them pa* 
rallel with the architrave, as in the 
older specimens^ or whether they pro¬ 
ceed from the comer, in the direction 
of radii to the circle of the shaft's girt, 
as in the more modem examples, meir 
tactic ineificieney is equally apparent.” 
Without stepping to comment on the 
.'gwkwardness of such expressions as 
Wihe circle of the shaft’s girt,” or the 
quaintness.of such terms as “tactic 
inefficii^cy,'’ we shall merely observe, 
that Ae objection is not only very 
hypercritical in itself, but is absolutely 
teugbable, when we look at the droll 
columns we find in figs. XLVII, and 
XLVIIl., and numerous others, die 
“ tactic efficiency” of whose capitals no 
i^eye'isan possibly discover. To require 
that the volutes themselves should (U- 


cleavers. Dull-witted persons may be 
of opinion that it is hardly worth while 
to build oiP^lfns for the sake of obtaining 
such melody, or to study gj^bitecture 
upon philosophical princi{^ in order 
to violate every principle of taste and 
common sense by such incoherent, 
villanous deformities as idle boys draw 
at school upon their slates. VVe, too, 
are of«^ same way of thinking; but 
we are also ceitain«.that Mr. Legb 
must intend these absurdities as a 
banter on the followers of Vitravius, 
or Uiose who apply a great ded of 
Study and pmns-t^ing to produce 
sheei^, insipiaity and vulgarity, and 


sheei^, insipidity and vulgarity, and 
whoii^^ltiag certain lessons by rote, 
applyY^i«^ii|; pan^t-like, quite bap- 
baxgra; inlilit, on the pie-cruitt sc^b^l 
of designera-r-veiy not^le persons in 
foek way, but not much addicted ^ 
thjgfcing -T-iCol uy -drawing antOQpMb 
, wliboqt$deas,^t with a 'teSen^ ' 
,.,|lpck jlfcwady bat*and-diy reasons; 

furnished with a 
' wp^y of little vg^es, 

;;now examin»«spme of the 
pjjl^icaliepihioas Mr. Legh hasJieie 
fodh, aira we think we shall cotg.. 
.ggr raadetiS that theyexhibiluo . 
of vrii^Qali^ and bol^ 
rime-.^,they are 
jadulnbly ca%ibded: to < fiit£lb«r < die 


rectly aid the idea of support, is exacting 
too much: if, while they give importance 
and elegance to the capital, and offer a 
pleasing contrast both to the shaft and 
architrave, tliey do not counteract the 
idea of sup{K>rt, but, on the oontraiy, 
rather seem to give stability to the 
whole column, by repeating nearly the 
dimensions of the base, and thereby 
rendering the diminution of the upper 
extremity of dm shaft more apparent, 
' we may surely be allowed to praise 
without any qualification or xeluctaiM^. 
So far, too, are we from thin^ng that 
this Older does not ftoit of io- many 
varieties as the J^ric, tha^ in our 
opinion, it is susoep^leof still greater 
diversity; becauaft;' flthougb it cer* 
tainly does not allow such a difierenoe 
in the proportion of the shaft as two 
Or moto diameters, it ofihrs sufficieiit 
latimde in this respect,and a consides* 
’ ably gnrater in every other, espimiaily 
in the capital, wh^, to say nodiing m 
nnmerous other particulars, a' skm 
complex 8tiuotiite;.;j|^ scope for 
such inexhaustible l^^y. Were wa 
inclined to^i^bt dils, webave oofy^to 
i^lhtemine fop^bearamples Ofthisoeder 
i^ished W the fikee^om and the 
t^pte of Mifiervai iPo]ia».!as. Athena t 
the capitals am so newiyinUiie in tb^ 
tmatmenud detail, ibid ;aa;iwi^^ 
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eye will hardly be able to'dUtingui^ 
any difi^ence whatever, except in the 
moulding,that divides die necking from 
the shaft; yet, when we coipe to exa^ 
mine them, we discover a decidedly 
distinct character, arising from the 
different proportions of d^e necking 
itself, and of the vedutes and inter¬ 
volute, or the interval between them. 
The number of spirals, again, and 
surfaces of the mouldhigs described by 
them ; the size and shape of the eye of 
die volute, that is, whether it is concave, 
plain, or convex; the greater or lesser 
depth of the interspirals; the mode in 
which the hypotrachelion, or necking, 
is ornamented, or else the absence of 
ornament on that' part,— offer such 
numerous combinations, even without 
at all innovating upon or departing 
from the original idea, diat it would 
lie a task of no little time and labonr 
to enumerate all the variations we 
miglit thus obtain. The many very 
beautiful compositions for Ionic capi¬ 
tals we lave seen, by Mr. G. Maddox, 
prove to us the possibility of deviating 
considerably from all existing examples' 
of the antique, without losing any of 
its spirit, although we should not ad¬ 
here to its very letter. The addition 
of a base to die column in this order 
becomes also another source of variety, 
as that part likewise admits of consider¬ 
able latitude. As far, therefore, as re¬ 
gards detail, if not its general propor¬ 
tions, the Ionic must he adinitted*to 
afford even more diversity than its 
predecessor. 

The next opinion Mr. Legh advances 
with regard to this order is a more 
extraordinaiy one. ** Having then 
assumed,” he says, ^so elegaut, and 
so iiuiciM, and ao peculiar a feature 
(the volutes), it hi hecessary that, as 
soon as the eye is .^eved by die con¬ 
trast of the straightarchitrave, a similar 
idea ^uld be carried on in the next 
conspicuous member; hence we find, 
that in the best specimens the frieze 
harmonises with it| in being also of a 
curvilinear form: this, there^e^ though 
necessary for the character and nature 
of the order, has the same inefficiency 
in its taxis tliat ,the volute has. Ihis 
ebeumsmnee tda^, however, be con- 
aidered i&thera b^uty t|^adefect,as 
ii«anier on an idea of ad^mlar degoN^'i 
ol,: taxis throughout.” this is absdr 
lutely^itafftUog.. lUad Mr. Legh <pSo^ 
fixtsedthimsdif anadmirer of thelloman 
amli. Iddiaiii Mcfaooli.we< slmold i have 


known at 'once what to make of this 
passage; but that one who contends 
for the superiority of Grecian archi¬ 
tecture should write in this strain, 

{ lasses our comprehension. The curvi- 
inear or pulvinated fineze occurs in 
not a single Grecian example, and yet 
he sSys that we find it m the bkst 
speciH£NS; we must, therefore, per 
force, conclude tliat he considers such 
debased, vitiated, spurious, frivolous 
specimens as tliat in the baths of Dio¬ 
cletian, and those of Palladio and his 
followers, preferable to either the Athe¬ 
nian or Asiatic Ionic. We admit, 
indeed, that his reasoning is suf¬ 
ficiently ingenious—that he has as- 
signed^'^ a very good d nrwrt aigument 
to prove that a curved frieze ought to 
harmonise with the capital better tlian 
a flat one: it is a pity, therefore, that 
the actual effect contradicts his theory. 
Had he duly considered the very great 
difference that exists bet^aen the two 
parts, not only aS .to their office and 
destination, but also their relative mass, 
we think he would have discovered 
that the degree of similarity between 
the contour of the frieze and that of 
tlie volutes, so far from contributing 
to harmony, produces a disagreeable 
repetition of the same profit, applied 
to members that have notliing whatever 
in commdfi: Plausible as it appears 
at first sight, his conclusion is too 
much in the style of “ who drives fat 
oxen should himself be fat.” lie has 
neither attended to those circumstances 
which, independently of their Idsser di¬ 
mensions, render the volutes so emi¬ 
nently graceful and ornamental, and 
vriiich cannot possibly be introduced 
into the frieze; nor has he con¬ 
sidered that the face of the volulie' is 
not convex, and that, in order tb di¬ 
minish the appearance of 
that WQuld arise from i^l^ balusthr 
sid^ of the capital beii^' a uhiform 
convex surfiice, it is greatly reduced in 
evc^'direction, and tlie surface itself 
Iht^r varied both^l^ channels ^nd 
l&iii1<!Wgs. There W another strong 
objection against ffiie curv,ed frieze, 
which even Mr. Le^ hiihi^’admits, 
namely, its impropriety, oir, as he ex¬ 
presses it, fhi inefficiency in taxis, as, 
so for from supporting the original 
j'v«idea tmd intention of this member of 
' ir iM entablature, it altogether disguises 
them, and substitutes confosion, weak¬ 
ness, and dumsiness, for intelligible 
simj^ieity, consistency^ -and' el^fanoe. 
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We ixfay appreciate Mr. Legh's owq 
ccHwitttency and taste, when we look 
at iJhe representation he has giVeK of 
tins order, which is in every respect 
as tinlike what it pretends to be as 
can well be ims^ined. 

Nevertheless he professes the utmost 
admiration of the exquisite taste'dis¬ 
played by the Greeks; and by ^y of 
convincing us of the \^ue of his testi¬ 
mony, proceeds to quote the order 
employe by Sir Christopher Wren, 
in St. Stephen's, Walbrook, as a chaste 
and perfect model of the Corinthian! 
It certainly possesses that harmony 
and that “ similar degree of taxis 
throughout" which our tiieorising critic 
so greatly admires—the foliaged frieze 
re-echoing, as nearly as possible, the 
idea of the capital; yet when he re¬ 
commends this example for its beau¬ 
tiful simplicity, and goes on imme¬ 
diately afterwards to remind us that 
the Greeks yrere always careful that 
luxuriance of mere,,,ornament should 
not. destroy the purity and simplicity 
of their compositions, we cannot help 
thinking that he unintentionally fur¬ 
nishes us with a most entertaining 
instance of the mal~a-propos. 

One of his notions with regard to 
th is order is, .that the ** indicial features" 
of its capital, the acanthus leaves, con¬ 
vey .tlie idea of support, and ihat much 
of tbeir beauty is evidently derived 
from their seeming to press up and 
strengthen the part they serve to deco¬ 
rate. Now, althougli we are &r from 
being disposed to quarrel with any 
thing that may increase our admiration 
of the rich effect of this capital, by 
fhewing that even its decoration is 
not without obvious .utility, we can 
hardly persuade ourselves that the 
foliage has the degree of "tactic ef- 
ficienei;" Mr. Legh imputes to it. 
Ever in exiles, our autho| must 
either hud ^’^^btle reason for eveiy 
thing, however trifling, or else be reject! 
reason altogether, and indulges in the. 
vrildest., freaks or.Mtravagances. Lik^. 
motf i .superstitiouP pereons—anil hie 
|Mrofe!8«^ for the antique 

see^a t^Pt'mere empty supm-stition— 
he. ip oveit^i^pulous oa..^important 
ppii^ while he isgrossly UiiN:uoinarian 
m whteh no one who has 

s^ his book can for a single moment-^ 
already kid before'^ 
hiil^9teM<R«.:soine instances of his in- 
< self^ eonWiction; 

^QoW^^ilwnajrk: after so 


strdhgly recommending the pulvmated 
frieze as best suited to the character 
of the Ionic, and after extolling the 
Walbrook Corinthian, he adds, in- 
almost the next page, that the Grecian 
orders have been sadly corrupted in 
modem times! 

When he comes, however, to speak 
oftthe anthropostjfkt or C’aryatic order, 
we find that even the Greeks themselves 
do not satisfy him. " As we have,” 
says he, " no approved specimens of 
these (Caryatides), fig. VIII. is intro¬ 
duced merely to give an idea of them." 
No approved specimen, Mr. I/egh ? 
that is really pacing strange 1 Surely 
the one furnished by the triple temple 
in the acropolis of Athens deserves to 
|kss for such ; at all events, it might 
have served your purpose merely to 
give an idea of what Caryatides are. 
Yet, since our friend Peter has so gene¬ 
rously, and in such an uncalled-for 
manner, volunteered an idea of his 
own, we can do no loss than examine 
itf' and, faith I if it be not exactly one 
of the wonders of the world, it is a 
most extraordinary wonder in its way; 
not, perhaps, a miracle of art — truly 
a miracle of absurdity. We must beg 
the reader to picture to his mind's eye 
four queer-looking pedestals, hoisted 
upon four clumsy blocks; and then 
again, hoisted upon tlie aforesaid pe¬ 
destals four vir^ns;—no; four big- 
bellied, dranken dames, who are en¬ 
abled to retain their elevated station 
only by their hands being, fortunately 
for them, tied behind them, and fas¬ 
tened to the posts against which they 
reel. These approved specimens of the 
kir sex support an entablature; or, to 
adopt the phraseologjr of the volume 
itself, a trabeatioD, evidently borrowed,, 
not from Greece, from the tester 
of some old-^lioned bed. Upon 
looking again, we are not quite certain 
whether this potion of tbe idea be not 
ftom a pie;—yes, there it is, pie and 
pie>‘ermt into tlie l^gain. 

" And is not this a dainty pie to set 
before a king!” 

Truly is it a noble device, a rare 
idea, a most spinYeol..design; and we 
hope ere long to behoM it adopted for 
wliat it is sq^^inirebiyod(|>^e(4 to wit, 
the front qfsa gin-^p, where the 
reeUag, bj^dtellied ladies wotdd be 
peifocUy m character, and quite at 
home. We were wrpi^, afler all, and 
the sly regue Peter is eighty thk iaft 
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specimen of tactic eflicjeiicy,” coilh- 
bining utility and “ decor,"' eurythm 
and symmetry, such as neit^r ancrents 
nor modems hare ever before con¬ 
ceived. 

Of the genuine nie-cnist style,^^he 
succeeding plates furnish equally no¬ 
table, rare, and curious instances. 
Here Mr. Legh is himself the grea^, 
exemplar whom he draws. Leaving 
behind him, at immeasurable'distance, 
the poor Greeks, whom, by the by, 
he treats, after all, somewhat scuivily, 
he serves up to us his own original 
architecture, choice peregrine inven- 
zioni, gigantic pieces of pastry, colossal 
patty-pans, and Titanic tarts. In most 
of these designs the crust forms a very 
conspicuous feature; yet, by way 
variety, he occasionally borrows the 
idea of his roofs from dish-covers, for 
which, in return, they offer .some new 
and appropriate patterns. Figures X V. 
and XVI. are remarkable instances of 
this same dish-cover style—a style, 
in fact, which our au^ot has* not 
enumerated, although he has divided 
architecture into numerous styles or 
schemes not noticed by other writers, 
such as the arrectarm, momtraheal, 
fukimental, jMriefenestral, archicolum- 
val, and sectional. 

Peter Legh is a truly daring adven¬ 
turer : in his quest of originality, he 
steers on without rudder or compass, 
yet nothing daunted, and reckless of 
squalls, rocks, or shallows. Far be it 
from us to censure him for his hardi¬ 
hood and spirit of enterprise; but 
there is a point at which hardihood 
becomes mere fool-hardiness — and 
such we feap<tt does in our ingenious 
friend's case. Sorely are we afraid, 
too, that his ovCt^vaulting ambition 
to distinguish himself in the Held of 
invention and discovery, will produce 
what the newspapel^ term a re-action, 
and render others still less venture¬ 
some than before. Compared with 
Mr. Legh, both Borromini and Emlyn 
are tame and timid—nay, almost 
sober. One favourite idea of his, 
which deserves particular notice, and 
whibh alone would serve to characterise 
the man and his peculiar taste, is to apply 
to «n ehtire cornioie, or even to a whole 
those curved'l^rins which 
hovdhitherto been exclusiymy confined 
to nsohldiiigs and lesser details. By 
way ctf 'appropriately recommending 
thiir novel practice, introduces the 
su^eeVl>y de^mntmg very entliusiasti- 


cafly on the b^uty of the mouldings 
in Grecian architecture, observing that 
few of them are curved, from which 
he argues that small mouldings of that, 
description are nearly useless; and 
thence proceeds to infer the very 
reverse of what we should anticipate 
from *sucb premises, namely, that 
curved rforms of all kinds are suitable 
for very large members—for the archi¬ 
trave, the frieze, or the cornice, or, as 
we have already hinted, for the whole 
entablature! 

Any other person would have, per¬ 
haps, contents himself witli the honour 
of being the first to propound so bold 
a novelty; but Mr. Le^ squares bis 
practice by his preaching—at least in 
this instance, if not upon all occasions, 
and brings his theory to the test of 
ocular demonstration. He accordingly 
gives us several designs, where the 
parts we Imve mentioned are made in 
form of scotias, cavettos, ovplos, cyma- 
rectes, cyma-reveraas, and other com¬ 
binations of curves I The effect may 
easily be conceived ; it is totally dis¬ 
similar from that of every other style; 
for in no other do we meet with any 
thing so directly opposed to the prin¬ 
ciples of architectural composition. 

It is really surprising, that a writer 
who lays such stress on the qualities 
of utility and taxis, (which tatter may 
be interpreted a s.gnificancy of ordi¬ 
nance, indicating the natural origin and 
olHce of each part,) should not perceive 
that what he here suggests is quite at 
variance with them,—that large bulging, 
or hoUovved-out entablatures, so fer 
from expressing a rational mode of 
construction, betray unmeaning ca¬ 
price; that, except in buildings upon 
a small scale, they would prove neatly 
impracticable—at least occasion a yery 
great increase of labour and expi|hse, 
with a proportionably greg,)|r waste of 
material. So far, ttoefore; tl>et% is 
little danger that freaks of this kind 
will ever be put into execution. 
Cdryod forms, particiutoly those com¬ 
pound ones which are m such' favour 
with him—see the entablatm:f given 
to fig. XLIV.—are decided%^unfit 
for the s&cvi^ here assigned them. 
They produil^ moreover, a prepos¬ 
terously heavy and clumsy appeatai^ 
if^coiivex; and if concave, of in* 

sdlidity and weakness. That in general 
curve lines are more pkyfal ahd 
graceful than strai^t ones, tee not 
pretend to dispute; ye|.|hie doctrine 
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be, in^iAeted 

<^^|i^ise. it would 1^ to tte most'' 
pMpable ^surditjies. I^elir v(li|r^lay* 
ijijl^Ss IS ‘c^tmryto the character of 
i^tme or except in the case 

pi^ wch and dome, where curvature'^: 
aids the of stability, and recom¬ 

mends, itself % its obvious ud!^ and 
fitness; bbt dt^ tde the only igi^nces 
in which curves can with any f^priety 
- be applied on a large scale; ahd 'they 
xpUst confequenlly be conlined either 
to mere ornament, or to minor details, 
where, although they impart variety or 
^race, tb^ do not counteract the lead¬ 
ing character. 

Those whp are disposed to contend 
fiiat such forms as are admitted to be 
beautiful per se, and which we find to 
be eminenUy so in many cases, must be 
so in all, ought also to be prepared to 
shew it by the clearest and most intel¬ 
ligible proofs. Yet the slightest-re¬ 
flection will convince us that such a 
doctrine isrel>ugnant to common sense. 
Even Mr, Peter Legh himself, who 
sets all architectural laws, except those 
of his own making, at defiance, has not 
ventured to give us sinuous columns in 
forms of chair-legs; neither has he 
made pillars tapering downwards 
nearly to a point, after the fashion of 
legs of tables. Nevertheless, in the 
articles of furniture just mentioned, 
those forms possess, besides propriety 
and elegance, that quality of decor, or 
character, which he has t^en so much 
pains to analyse and explain. In the 
one instance, playfulness of contour, 
and the deviation from perpendicular 
lines of support, so far from being 
opposed to ntness or stability, rather 
aid it; in the other, -the veiy reverse 
is die case. Without taking into ac¬ 
count the difference between wood and 
stone; die ratio of difl^nce increases 
exceeaingly Jn proportion to actual 


four legs are sufiScient to support not 
o^ply die &bric of a chair, but m/addi- 
fitmal burden mwy timbs greater tbam 
building so 

woutd^ even if not actiudly in 
4^0^: .w fidfing, appear to be so!. 
Ill It^ btanubr utot w^ outline, or 
which isw becoming 
iti where it conveys 

li^tpeas, ik pr^iosteroi^y 
and uncouth, when ■ 

to style 


dll ad^i^^cf hie able advice and 
xelncd wto, cur ia|[en>ous Peter Legh 
1^ undertokai to give " some ebarao- 
tor*’ to Moorish architecture,- “the 
confusion of heaviness and lighUiese 
in’^ich eccentric mode of building," 
he arili^res us, “ makes it perfectly 
hideous." 'This, for a genttemau of 
his transcendent abilities, is tolerably 
modest! Inconsistent as it may appear 
at first sight, that so veiy eccentric a 
person as he is should object to 
eccentricity in any thing else, it may 
be accounted for % a natural jealousy, 
and by the desire of engrossing thaa 
quality exclusively to himself. We 
will not, therefore, quarrel with him 
upon that score; but we really cannot 
coroplimeiit him upon his “attempt to 
give some character^’ to that style. 
Our bile, as we hardly need to observe, 
is not easily excited—we can endure 
to witness many freaks and vagaries 
with tolerable equanimity; neverthe¬ 
less, we are not altogether made of Job’s 
flesh,, and therefore cannot suffer even 
PeterLegh to think of cfmrckvmrdenmng 
the Alhambra without solemnly protest¬ 
ing against it. It is impossible tor 
mere words to convey any idea of his 
design for inarming that perfectly 
hideous species of architecture; no 
language can depict the character he 
has given it: we must, accordingly, 
content ourselves with pointing out 
only two particulars, namely, the sup- 

{ iression of all its characteristic embel- 
ishment, and an introduction of Ordi¬ 
nary square-headed windows, with oval 
mezzanine ones above them 1 Still, 
Mr. Legh may be allowed to infer 
most logically that he is^-perfectly in 
the right, and we perfectly to the 
wrong; for as the stytohe would refonn 
is “ perfectly hideo#,'' and the one he 
would substitute perfectly unlike it, 
it should follow^ Os a natural conse^ 
quence, that his must he perfectly 
beautiful. Ihe only misfortune is, 
that bis premises toe perfectly ftose. 

Foi^ught we can tell, diere may be 
here ag|in some unlucky blunder of 


be so: three words have got out of 
the proper place-»ibr remove them 
from where .to^y nemr stand; and insert 
fitem threb'^ltoes lower, the whofe 
par^fraph becomes ex^tteht sense. 
WewUithiereifere illumitate the reader 


n^ingf '^The rest of 
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an,.attempt , to glvj 9 
[of perf^t hideoifsoessj td 
trie mode M buUcjing." Thtiji cojfe,, 
rected by the addition of^tjie worail 
within brackets, the meti-V^ is no4 
only intelligible, but veracimis beyfM 
dispute. Never was author so 
treated by the printers as our M.A .; 
for they have played the very deuce 
vvidi his MS., and made him say what^ 
is contrary to all reason and .conscience^ 
Besides the instances of typographical, 
inaccuracy we have already produced, 
we meet with some not very serious 
in any meaning of the term, being, 
on the contrary, not a little droll. 
Thus, at page 209, we meet with pigs 
where no oue ever thought of looking 
for them, viz. in an orange. We have 
often heard of “ buying a pig in a poke," 
but never before of buying one in an 
orange; and if Mr. Legh d^ls in such 
pore^erous fruit, we think he will not 
lack customers. 

Uotfaic architecture does not expe> 
ri^tce much better treatment a( tlig 
hands of our author than the Moorish, 
either as regards the opinion he has 
expressed of it, pr the metamorphosis, 
to. which he proposes to subject it, by 
way of giving it externally greater 
consistency of “ taxis.” Ilis achieve¬ 
ments in mis way can be appreciated 
onl^ by examining figs. XIX. and L., 
which certainly convince us tliat his 
imagination soars above all sublunar 
s^Im of art, and that he has struck out 
an entirely new path for himself, where 
there is little danger of his being jos¬ 
tled against by any one else. The only 
thing for which Mr. Legh has here 
condescended to be indebted to the 
i^eas of others, is the practice of mak¬ 
ing the window apertures mere arched 
op^ings, without mouldings, mullions, 
or; tracery. In our opinion, however, 
this is neither particukrly b^utiful in 
itself although sanctioned by tlie das-, 
sical authority .of the legitimate kc/e-it'n- 
system, of which so many 
eyamiples ace to be met wi^h in Gothic 
csottages and fierce-lopking castellated 
bmiscs; nor is it altogedter dtbsistent 
witH tlte dignity of so original a genius 
|s he most unquestionably 
, .The mention of windows reminds 
mb-of what Mr. L^h terms, hy no 
mdKas improperly, the 
Scheme of buil^mg, from its principal , 
homg windows in a plmn waU; 
witudk.vd^pegS mosahnlwa/ 

of k trabeation test^qg 
upon waUs, only in thO' more consfa- 


by dm windows, 
dtmkselyes. We have nothing to object 
^stem of dassiftoation and 
discrimination ; it W certainly inge¬ 
nious, and will often be fituM voty 
.nonvenient; but we could wish he Iiad 
bmn mom happy in his exmnpleS. He 
can hardly be in earnest, we think, 
when he exhibits such, queer things 
as ftgs,1tXXVII. and^XXVIII. as 
specimens of any thing, save the most 
unaccountable whimsies. We agree 
with him, that ** to give specimens of 
all the different kinds of windows 
would be utterly impossible," y^ it 
hardly follows that he should tlierefoie 
give us the very worst. 3uch, never- 
uieless, are those he has introduced 
while in the latter of those two figures 
he has contrived to bring in one of die 
craziest ideas that even his own work 
furnishes; which is certainly saying 
no little. In the intervals between a 
series of ugly pediments to the win¬ 
dows, he has placed large broad- 
brimmed ovals, which at first sight we 
mistook for lesser windows; yet they 
cannot be intended for apertures of 
any kind, as there is a half-oval at 
each corner of die building. We are 
obliged, therefore, to conclude that 
they are designed merely as orna¬ 
ments ; and as they have exactly the 
form of dishes, we are inclined to 
fancy Uiat Peter Legh means this aS 
an appropriate elevation for a cook- 
shop. To say the truth, such a fhmt 
would be exactly in character, esper. 
cially were Mr. Xionce, and some oi^ 
our other beef artists, employed tOi 
aint joints of meat within the said' 
ishes, accompanied with suitablk 
garnish on their ample borders. We-; 
must confess, however, that we do oof 
know what could well be done with 
the two broken dishes we have men¬ 
tioned. That there is some meaning 
attached' to them we have no 
but it is one our brains have not been 
able to discover. 

Tbe vety next page confirms us in 
opinion of dus bkpg intended, aa a 
design fiir a cook-shop; because there 
Mr* Legh, who, like the melancholyi 
Jaques, fic^ instruction in eveiy 
dung, exprefly mentions die blacking- 
shop by Temple Bayr, which exhibit 
^ boot-jacks, blacking-botdes, and omer 
/i|y.mbob of the *‘ .blaci. ,arb"sq cele¬ 
brated by the jpoeticaj ifflmons the 
renowped Bobert, Warren,, Ibis ho 
adduce aa a strarole xtf>h*it may h». 
efibeted in wbd Be di^toinat#a tl 
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wdrioMa^ sdwme, the ];>rfaidpa^9tiiie> 
tion of which is that ^ere is a series 
ot succession of^upports coradtpond- 
ing wiUi the nuimer of stories ; and he 
ioforms ns^that there is “no arch of 
any descriptson^uo support, and, m; 

no forin tl»it can prasiblybe con¬ 
ceived, ^at may not be pressed into 
the service,” ,.,j. After sucti an ultra- 
liberal opinion, IVlr. Legh can expect 
no ftivour from tlie or&odox * school, 
vritose very hair must stand on end at 
such horribly profane doctrine; but 
we, being furnished with stronger 
nerves, will not anathematise the au¬ 
thor for such an opinion, especially as 
he has said m more than what any one 
ebe might Irave guessed, it being un¬ 
deniable that the most absurd forms and 
wildest conceits may be resorted to, if 
our only aim be novelty, without any 
restriction or condition. For our own 


«1ii||^ole idct is borrowed from a twdfth-^ 
Ciwe—from one of those huge prodi- 
ies of the cake-making art—an art, 
y the by, more tasteftd than digni¬ 
fied— whibib, stuck over most liberally 
wifri .mimetic devices and polychro¬ 
matic 'Spells, operate like fiury talis¬ 
mans on the aiiections of both good 
and naughty children. Our friend’s 
Conjecture has internal, or, we should 
say external, evidence in its favour; 
nor can it be denied that our ingenious 
artist has borrowed one idea from the 
pastry-cook, as the roof of the building 
18 exactly ill the form of a mince-pie— 
and a handsomer design for the top of 
a mince-pie we should not desire to 
behold. If, too, Mr. Legh has bor¬ 
rowed some hints from the artist in 
pastry, the latter may derive not a few 
from him in return; so that will adjust 
the balance between them. 


part, we never doubted the feasibility 
of wliat our architectural oracle has 
here pointed out; much less can we or 
any one else dispute it, when we look 
at what he has here ventured to in¬ 
trust to our wondering eyes. Peter 
Legh Las pressed into his own service 
not only some of die oddest forms that 
can be conceived, but many also that 
may be termed inconceivable. His 
oval dishes, his columns, his pie-crust 
roofr, may be classed with the former; 
of the latter, we meet with most egre¬ 
gious instances in figs. XXV., XL., 
and CII. What less prolific and exu¬ 
berant imagination dian his own could 
have conceived such a porch as that in 
the first of these subjects — a pordi 
with a triple nightcap on its head, 
which we suspect to be intended as a 
faieroglyphical joke on'a poor old gen¬ 
tleman who resides at Home, and who 
fiincies that he is the successor of St. 
Peter. Fig. XL. is even more curious 
still,—if not a paragon, a very gorgon 
fircbitecture, full of tortuou^' snaky 
forms (vul^rly called crinkum-crank~ 
««n«),tlatgiveita mostterri^inga^i;.ect. 
F(» want of more explicit information 
part pf Mri Legh, we can oiil;^!’ 
rjopder bn; in the hopeless impossibi- 
hty of i^boMCeiving" what he means, 
uide$s it bp ^tended as. i^ pmple of a 
style he has np|: mred^ mention, 
^iiau^ic style, and thaf^t 
.J^^.)^vifuian 40if' a design- for a 

we do pot scru-^"! 

clever 


On first looking at it, we imagined 
fig. CII. to be a “Solomon’s temple,” 
or some magnificent afiair of that kind, 
te be,iexccuted in flummery, according 
to the precepts of the once illustrious 
Hannah Glasse; and it is most certainty 
to the full as like Solomon’s temple as 
any of the drawings that pretend to 
describe it. Still, on reconsidering it, 
we give up this opinion altc^tber; 
for, on studying it a little more, we 
are convinced that it is intended for 
nothing more or less than a quiz upon 
Mr. Mash’s style. Among the other 
peculiarities of that distinguished ar¬ 
chitect which P. L. has here assembled 
together, we observe the arched 
meeting-house windows, and the spire 
of Langham Place church, '^is is 
witty enough, but wicked, and not a 
little indecoroui^ withal in our friend 
Peter; nay, we are almost tempted to 
give him up as p reprobate; for, 
although we have no objection to his 
other pleasantries and his general 
satire, we abhor eveiy thing in the 
shape of‘personality—as’ our readers 
very know. 

ft must, indeed, be adihitted that 
he, beats Nash hollow, and that he 
up^piles* structure upon sttuctum, 
dome up^ dome, in a more poetical 
than intenigible manner; so tWt, wb' 
fear, his spite would no sooner be tip 
. than it would cpme thundering to die 
ground, with a despetafo alacrity in 
<.:sinking, as did the pbor' firiinswick' ’ 
Theatre. W® are sorely {pneved I4iat 
we cannot do juatiodto this and imtity 
other curiodties ol the smoie kind; wi^;u‘^ 
out copying Mr. Legh’s plates; and 
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even were it convenient fof to djl^l 
so, we should 41111 be t%. very greia ' 
perplexity, because^ if we once began,, 
we should not be able to stop utitil we 
had borrowed them all — a loan which. 
neither our editor nor P. L. would contr 
sent to, altliough for very di^r^t 
reasons. 

We ftnd we must retrc^rade a little, 
having omitted to speak of the two ' 
preceding designs (figs. C., Cli), each 
of which is exceedingly fiinny in its 
way, both with re^rd to “ tactic 
efficiency," “ enrythmic diathesis," 
“symmetric diathesis," .“diathesis of 
form," and every other imaginable 
kind of diathesis. The first of these 
exhibits a front without any entrance, 
or appearance of entrance, and is, 
therefore, we presume, a specimen of 
what our learned friend would style 
“ impenetrable diathesis," although he 
has, unfortunately, not enumerated it 
among the other species. Notwith¬ 
standing that this may be deemed a 
rather inconvenient mode of building,., 
it has its conveniences; one of which 
is,.that it is prophylactic against duns, 
as those irajwrtunate gentry do not ex¬ 
actly—at least not at present—attempt 
to get in at our windows. Were this 
plan generally adopted, as it is to be 
hoped it shortly will, every English¬ 
man’s hou.se would then literally 
become his castle, and he would be 
obliged to enter it by a ladder, after 
the fashion of Robinson Crusoe. We 
shall not stop to discuss the other 
merits and beauties of tliis design, 
except to say tliat it is a noble spe¬ 
cimen of the admirable hole-in-the- 
wall system; and tlrat the sticking up 
the porch against the house in such a 
manner dtat its entablature, if carried 
on, would cut through the upper win¬ 
dows, is a particularly ingenious ex¬ 
ample of “ taxis." Yet, happy as this 
idea is, it is not altogether original — 
the architect of the College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, having some 
yeare ago antimpated Mr. Peter Legh, 
and pqssessiiig thereby a prior claim 
to Ure invention. We do not Ikocuse 
Mr.L^h of inttmtionally pilfering from 
others, which we are sure that Hb need 
not do, seeing he possesses suCb ample 
fun^s of imagination upon which he 
may draw., at pleasure. Ample {noof 
of inexhaustible resources occurs in 
the . yary.^ next figure (CL), ^hich is 
intended as an illustration of what Mr. 

ijundamntal. appendagm. 


itere he'has certainly displayed much 
invention in the columns, and many 
more singularities th^ either we or 
any one else can describe, particularly 
the four rigmarole ornaments on the 
terrace, which we can liken to nothing 
whatever that we are acquainted with. 
Probabiy these are the “ fundamental 
appendages" themselves; or else Peter 
Legh has put them there for the ma¬ 
licious purpose of puzzling and mysti¬ 
fying die “ pensive publ.c." Greatly 
do we regret that it is not in our power 
to follow Mr. Legh step by step along 
his devious and discursive way; but 
were we to comment on all his beau¬ 
ties, to notice all that he has touched 
upon, to follow up all his hints, the whole 
of the present Number of our Maga¬ 
zine would not afford sufficient room 
fur our lucubrations. Our author is 
one of those geniuses who discuss 
every thing, and something else into 
the bargain, while professing to initiate 
his readers only into the mysteries of 
architecture — which, to his praise be 
it spoken, he leaves as great mysteries 
as before, lie contrives to speak of 
love, dress, physiognomy, crauiology, 
and palmistry: — what a capital mi- 
lange, by tlie way, for a well-concocted 
advertisement I What he says on the 
subject of love, we shall leave the ladies 
to read, as they of course will do, in 
the book itself, since we are not quite 
sure that we rightly understand Mr. 
Legh’s doctrine, and should be sorry 
to misrepresent his meaning, as the 
reporters did Sir James Mackintosh’s 
speech the other day, making him 
utter the very reverse of what he 
meant. All, thereftwe, that we shall 
remark on tiiis peculiarly interesting 
topic is, that “ L^ve is mystery." In 
like manner shall we decline accom¬ 
panying Mr. Legh into the regions of 
craniology and physiognomy, lest we 
should fairly lose ourselves in a maze 
of physics and metaphysics, as seems 
to be somewliat his own case. Not 
having so wide and ambitious a gmp 
as himself, and not pretending to gt^ 
pie with such abstruse matters, we 
shall pass them by in toto, and merely 
animadvert oiyipme of the opinions we 
find scattered!^ and down the volume. 
Among other notions exclusively his 
qwri; we. meet with the following, which 
sse ^all <}note in his mm words 
“ In all cases oi wings, it must be ob¬ 
served, there is too much vari^y, and 
that of a Superficial k^nd>to be suitable 
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to I sgiU^u biuildingt. UD^| thdt bqild- 
i|» be of an uqo»ti6qtauous cottage 
i%le, where faMy may be allowed 
spope; but in a town, where a 
^bfe pi^u^, variety is desirable, to 
relieve bjla tedyium of so much building, 
atl fb^et Complex symmetries may be 
very us^l/* 'VVith all deference to 
Mr. w^^hould say that, cateris 
a apme/y building, such as a 
mansloq in a park, requires the addi- 
tiou of wings more than a building in 
ai^wn; not only because they tend to 
give importance to the main edifice, 
but also l^aaause these subordinate 
masses, whether placed on a line with 
the fioot or projecting from it, seem to 
support and balance me whole compo¬ 
sition, and to finish it off, and prevent 
that abrupt and naked box-like appear¬ 
ance which is totally opposed to that 
air of comfort which should mark a 
residence. If it be one of any extent 
and pretension, a detached building re¬ 
quires greater variety, especially variety 
(»quUine, than one which is grouped 
with others; because there being no 
othef building to contrast with it, or 
set ii'ioff, there will be great danger of 
its looking monotonous, flat, and in- 
s^id; whereas in a street or range of 
buildings, the sepiarate fapades relieve 
each other, and consequently less 
diversity is required in the individual 
ones. Hardly any person of taste will 
dispute that our ancient castles and 
country residences, be their precise 
style what it may, are indebted in no 
small degree for their impressive effect 
and picturesque character to their 
complexity of parts, and strongly 
defined masses and outline. We do 
not pretend to say that the same 
syidem can be carried to an equal 
extent in Oreciao architecture, nor to 
assert that this species of variety is 
unifinmly to.be aimed at; for in some 
inataoces itmi^t prove rather injurious 
thaii otlierwise. That, however, must 
de^nd altogether upon the r^rfic 
qf the bui\dm& and varr 
’^Q}i,tit^|at eircumstances; 
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.|dslator .^m^ans by saying tl^t-wings 
^oduc«f"« t^ much variety,” because, 
as, be has ndt laid down a standard of 
qmntumf we are* supplied with no 
measure by which we can judge of the 
er^ss; aw after all, the whole ques- 
tiw'hi^ea upon this very question of 
what constitutes the “ too much.” We 
dislike too much variety, quite as much 
as Mr. Legh or any other person, 
whether orthodox or heterodox;, all 
that we demand is such a degree of 
variety as shall not interfere with 
consistency of character. Nor,pan 'we 
help thinking that on this occasion 
our ingenious author has fprgotten 
what he himself expressly terms the 
great secret in ardtitectural composi¬ 
tion—of which secret, by the by, we 
shall speak anon. 

Not less singular is Mr. Legh's 
advice, in recommending wings ,for 
buildings in an unostentatiov* cottage 
style, it being, in our simple appre¬ 
hension, not much unlike directing us 
to djlute water with a plentiful ad¬ 
mixture of spirits, or saying that 
a plume of feathers is a more suit¬ 
able “appendage” to a simple cot¬ 
tage bonnet than to any other kind 
of hat. We cannot help suspecting 
tlmt, notwithstanding the critical accu¬ 
racy of terms upon which he seems to 

E lume himself, he has been led astray 
y the word “ fancy;” and not discri¬ 
minating between that and other qua¬ 
lities, has fancied it to be syuopymoua 
with variety and complexity of parts., 
We are also again compelled to cliai^e 
him with striking inconsistency of 
another kind in the very same sentence; 
for how can he say that greater scope 
for fancy is allowed in the unqsteo;' 
tatioiis cottage style, when he.bimaelf 
has shewn such an astonishingly, exu¬ 
berant fency in evew other ^ style,? 
This is worse than seli-coutraaictioo.;. 
it is self-denial—positive injustice, to 
Ills own extraordinary genius,.which Has 
“ Exhausted worlds, and tb«i unaginad' 
/new." 

.HardlyIfts singular is bis a.4yice {:«»> 
and other * “ complexi 
in. towns.: So fer/rom. 
In It,, we think it yexy exi^k 
leqt ^n .i^; the only orisfortuno 
that it.bappens to, be .impiactieahle,< 
aasueb requite 

ap extent bliMtofatbeir.aiateatogt 
we oohsiider tho^iteiue uC Ironfego m 
oqr houiim .HyonJnv-tbte 

rtepept,. bowever, be k ^ ’^aaance flfjth,. 
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himself, or «t least eoterkii^two Oj^j' 
nions on the mfajeet; since ^ elbewhem 
makes it an" objection a^nSt stmef 
architecture in' general, that it 'wants 
greater connexfoh and unifoi^iiy. 

Mr. Legh certainly entertains sqlSie 
nncommon opinions relative t# me 
subject of Street architecture; for he 
considers it desirable that the width 
of a street should be about iive.times^^ 
the height of the houses that flank it 1 
Yet, to say nothing of other objections— 
among the rest, the inconvenience of 
having streets between two and three 
hundt^ feet wide—this would by no 
means be an improvement witli regard 
to architectural effect. Instead of pro¬ 
ducing an aspect of grandeur, it would 
cause the buildings themselves to look 
comparatively low and small, as mea¬ 
sured by the space between them; 
unless the houses were exceedingly 
lofty indeed, and in that case the 
width would become absolutely pre¬ 
posterous. The proportions he recom¬ 
mends are those of a square or open* 
place; and a street laid out upon his 
plan would be so proportioned in one 
direction^ that is, from side to side, 
while in the other it would be extended 
mdefliiitely, and therefore be rather 
two ranges of buildings, or terraces ^ 
fronting each other, than either a street 
or a square. We are of opinion tliat 
even Regent Street, to which Mr. Legh 
refers for its merits in this respect, is, 
if anything, rather wider than de.sirable 
for mere architectural effect, although 
it fells very fer short of his standard. 

Hitherto there has been very little 
^tej^thy of opinion between ourselves 
and Mr. Legh; but we perfectly agree 
with him in his censure of the miser¬ 
able practice of building houses with¬ 
out cornices, and terminating their 
fronts with a mere coping, or rather 
leavitig them apparently c^uite unfl- 
nfebed; since, however plain a build- 
infg may be in caher respects, a weU- 
deflned'cornice imparts a spirit and 
character to the entire mass. It is true 
tliis penuriout system is nosir banning 
tp gjke way td a better st^ ; for we 
UP# surely see even an ordinal house 
biiftt without some of cor- 

ofoSt eten if it has no m|{ter ttrcjti- 
teUtiafol featine. There is; ImWeVer, 
adMawr feuUy practice exceedingly 
ptevsleBt; irpfete, thattifblaclug me 
princ^plti^i^tidcet not on tiie sufomft 
of‘tbe* btiildD^, but immediate^ 
oteffo dfoepipei^Bt ofwindh#8'. 


When ordeif is employed, this be¬ 
come in some degree inevitable, and 
80 fer carries with it its own apology, 
as more than two series of windows 
cannot be comprised within the height 
of the columns; still even in that case 
the part above the entablatnre ought 
to assiftne, as much as possible, the 
character of either an attic order or a 
podium. Where, on the contrary, 
there are neither columns nOr pilasters 
to fetter the architect in his design, the 
entablature or cornice ought to be 
invariably placed on'the summit; and 
if there must be any additional orna¬ 
ment of the kind, let a fascia be iutro- 
duced between each tier of windows. 
TThe front of the range of new buildings 
in the Temple, which would otherwise 
be a chaste and pleasing elevation, 
loses nearly all its dignity, and is 
miserably impaired and cut up, in 
consequence of the principal cornice 
being placed as we have described; 
or, in other words/* that which its 
situation points out as the piincipal 
one, being made poor and meagre, 
and rendered still more so in appear¬ 


ance W the one beneath it. Many 
of the Roman palaces derive tlieir chief 
character and grandeur from the'< rich 
and noble cornices which crown their 
facades, and which finish the whole 
of the design in an intelligibly appro¬ 
priate, and simple manner. The Athe¬ 
naeum club-house, too, in Pall Mall, 
is a striking example of the superiority 
of this mode; and, notwithstanding 
the fastidious hypercriticism that has 
attempted to deciy its merits, is in 
every respect one of the most correct,, 
classical, and tasteful structures in the 
whole metropolis. Tlie imposing effect 
of its entablature may be easily appre¬ 
ciated, by comparing it with that or its 
opposite—we may say diametrically 
opposite—neighbour, which seems to 
have been built as it is, for the very 
good-natured purjMse of serving as U 
fdil to Mr. Burton's design. 

' Havingdiscoveredonepointwh{|nnn 
rte reciprocate in Mr. Le^’s ieiiti- 
myits, we shall perhaps be fortunate 
enough to meet witb anotiier. What¬ 
ever be hi^^wlfevs^aces and ab- 
suitiities, c«te$uiy;^tured to 
for himsilf, virhitfe is, aj^ings go, 
iKriiomtfxon aterit; ndtli^ fe lie afi:^! 

speakiE^ out boldly.^ T8I' 
ste afo,^lww about TO "tiro^ce will, 
we 

fi»t homily meritif 'W pr^* 
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thft cbjenntstanoe of pur quoting It may 
also convince tiiem that we do not bear 
Legh any malice. 

' ♦tTbe architect,” heobserve*, “ may at 
well atteaipt.to fly as to produce charac¬ 
ter whilpjiegrovels on in the modem, 
me^>«Bp^ted. system of copying from 
antiqu.Uy. Let him study antiquity, 
most W^tthtedly; i.et him i.earn to 

APvi^jBCIATE ITS nFAl'TIKS, BUT l.ET HIM 
VK^ASTANO THE PAINCIPT-ES UPON 
WlttM THESE nillLMANT EXAMPI.ES 

VjjEiiiiB ro»!Ht» for pleasing; and let him 
sint despise himself if he iiuds himself 
inclined to. shrink humbly when ho 
compares ^^own efforts with them; 
for even among tlie ancient Greeks he 
will find that whole ages elapsed between 
the summit of excollence in two differeiq^ 
orders (the Doric and Corinthian).” 'f 
This is indeed a redeeming passage 
—one to which we most cordially 
subscribe, and which ought to be in¬ 
scribed in every school of architecture, 
and in every architect’s studio. On 
reading it, we aj.e almost seized witli 
o^ptmctioD, and tempted to ding 
we have written into the fire, 
however, to this immoderately 
^t ?^ther and an empty grate, we 
fove bad time to take counsel of 
Imcc^ thoughts; and their sugges- 
)l|pn8 have been wonderfully aided by 
toother examination of Mr. Leghs 
designs,ywhich virtually unsay in the 
most complete manner all that bis pto 
has urged : for, as far as his drawing 
go, he has afforded an almost decisive 
triumph to th(»e who look upon all 
innovation as abominable heresy—as 
a pestilential corruption no less fright¬ 
ful than the cholera morbvts, and no less 
Vigilantly to be guarded against by the 
strictest prophylactic' measures-^by a 
coftfon sankaire of the “ orders''—by 
a quarantine ip Greece and Italy. ^ 
exceediDgly ridiculous are the M-A.’s 
attempts, that the stupidest blockheeul 
must chuckle when be beholds them, 
nod shaking his ^rainless noddle with 

..of infinite sagacity, wul ciy, 

ese arV the bles^ fruits of your 
^Jp^^ docbrines"v-these are the 
,Rt|oiis ih^it .toe to supersede the 
totiquity has handed 
I to ua.r, . # A' 

thfrresult^ 
rthtdVesftoasMr. 
,'jto'to«''Ud»hie;to 
muM ai^t it tolbe 
£-it,,v,#'Po we* 

s.itwi ^ ki such: 

ato,;whiWi!tnM-‘ 



|hlness> has furnished our 'eppOneTi^s 
vHth their strongest weapons. We say 
otfrs, because we ourselves stand up for 
the same liberty for which he contends. 
Instead of repeating the arguments we 
made use of ujxm a former occasion, 
when discussing the subject of inno¬ 
vation in architecture, we shall here 
merely refer to p^ea 66, &c. of our 
wfirst volume, where we have pointed 
out under what conditions novelty 
may be admitted. Shall we now 
retract the opinions we then advanced 
—shall we now confess that they were 
founded upon error? No; as wc 
tlmught then, so do we think still; 
for if, as we there remarked, “ the very 
fiiilures to which we have alluded serve 
only to confirm us in our opin.on that 
success is possible,” the egregious 
failures, the monstrous abortions this 
volume exhibits to us, assure us that 
Mr. Legh has fallen into the.se extra¬ 
vagances from totally disregarding the 
precepts he has himself laid down for 
rOtliers. 

While he exhorts us to study foe 
principles of ancient architecture — 
while he professes foe most unqualified 
admiration of its beauties—he violates 
ail those principles, and converts every 
Ifoauty mat he touches into hideous 
deformity. Of this we have most 
painful conviction forced upon us by 
ois insane attempt to apply such 
curved surfaces as the ovolo, cyma- 
recta, and cyma-reversa, both to foo 
different divisions of the entablature, 
and to the whole of that pai't of foe 
ordinance. Nay, we may justly ques¬ 
tion whether bis admiration of Grecian 
architecture be not more affected titan 
genuine, and whether he can really toe 
the beauties he extols; or how l^fqtens 
it tliat he ventures in the same oreafo 
to recommend the pulvinated frieze as 
suitable to the Ionic character? ’So 
for, therefore, are we from being dis*** 
heartened at foe seeming defeat to which 
Mr. L<gh has exposed foe doctrine'we* 
tnauHain in commonwMi him, that we 
trifonifoaiHly assert bis own practid^ 
does not ^tfovert his foeory, becai^,' 
instead M being groOMded ^pon, ^ h 
t0 it / ‘ 

lie is ^ of that unfortunate, tod7 

unfortutotoly, numtooui, ciass of^r- 
sons who m^ke the reverto of tmmg 
for right. In his horror lestha should 
be mistaken for a groveliing hopyaft, 
he. travesties, it;,foe moM'ioutrageots 
. mannar^ «|fery style he attempts. |»; 
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doing which, he‘teipinds iw oftho^ 
very silly young gentlemen who, lb 
convince us >that they eschew all kind 
of cant and hypocrisy, oiTend onr ears 
by the fieedom pf their language, and 
the open profession of licentibusneH. 

In another part of his voduibe, 
M)r. l.egh has plaimed for his favourite 
art unlimited poweis and capabilities, 
and justly reprobated that abject system 
of copying, which, by totally itiCerdict- 
ing the exercise of the imagination and 
fency, has converted what ought to be 
a liberal art into a plodding, mecha¬ 
nical trade. Here, again, his seuti- 
noents are perfectly in unison with our 
own; for we cannot but deplore that, 
in their excess of zeal to prevent abuses, 
our modern architectural legislators 
have so cramped us with arbitrary 
rules of their own invention, that it is 
no wonder tlie art has lost much of its 
native vigour and freedom. For the 
want of being refreshed from time to 
time with new ideas—as, it should be 
observed, it was in Greece, where we 
meet with so many decidedly different 
varieties of the same order—it has in 
a great degree lost that spirit and 
elasticity, which cannot be preserved 
where the mere mechanism of the harid 
comes to be substituted for the exertiod 
of the mind. Tliey who contend that 
there is no altemative for us, but either 
to copy the examples the ancients have 
furnished us with, or to expose our¬ 
selves to such chimeras ana extrava- 
pnees. as Mr. Legh’s, adopt, at the 
best, but a cowardly sort of policy, 
and virtually admit, also, that they 
Itave no taste, no penjeotion of beauty, 
no t^prehension of what is essential 
to the perfection of architecture, except 
in.'those expre.ss forms which we have 
r^eived from others. 

Vety fiir are we from recommending 
rash experiments; neither is there any 
occasiem for them; since an architect 
ou^t to be able to judge beforehand 
of pceoise effect every part of his 
structure will have when completed. 
^.Uierafore^ |^e has well matni^ his 
Id^ for ^ itfSF krventioa; if^he has 
yreU C 0 Qside]red 4 t in die n^el,;nnd ' 
has satisAed himself ^ to Mlmiocess, 
what dangercan ilb^e ^ in«blyi^ it? 
T0.4furgue diat he cannot jua9ei«.i»>only 
sajws fht^t he is no artist, and that he 
ddca dot un^rstand what he himself 
has ooBoejiv^ Ml' short, foet he, 
eys«y, iw elss attempts any; 
thpig .of.ihe hind, mnst^jnamtmily he;,; 
in the predicament of poor Pet^j,h^glnf; 


There is little danger, however,of any of 
our architects running any great risk in 
this way; since, with regard to actual 
invention, they are a tolerably discreet 
race of mortals, and take care never to 
commit themselves by giving us any 
thing that can properly and exclusively 
be tevtned their Own. They form a 
republic something upon the plan of 
Mr. Owen's perfect communities'; all 
their idea.s being common property, 
and no one caving to be at the pains 
of adding to the general stock. 

Some years ago, when needle-work 
was more in fishion tbdn it has been 
since the introduction of sketch-books 
and albums, young ladies were wont 
to work pictures in worsted, of shep¬ 
herds and shepherdesses, and other 
pretty pastoral and sheepish subjects; 
out as the knowledge of tent-siitch, or 
whatever other stitch it might be, was 
not accompanied with any knowledge 
of drawing, not only was the outline 
of the design printed^pon the canvass 
on which their needles were to operate, 
but the Aices and the hands were 
painted already, — so that all,)' tW 
remained for them to do was to go 
over the rest of the surface, and cover it 
with blue sky and green trees, accQirding 
to a process as intellectual as that of 
darning stockings. The task being 
thus accomplislied, the nicture was ex¬ 
hibited to mamma and mamma’s visi- 
tow, who, of course, never failed to 
express their astonishment at Caroline- 
Matilda’s,or Louisa-Sophonisba’s pro'i 
digious talents and cleverness. “ And 
what 1” exclaims the reader, “ has this 
incomprehensible rigmarole to do with 
the subject of architecture? or bow 
does it apply to it?” Its application 
to tlie modern system of arcnitecture 
is, we think, obvious enough, seeing 
that our clessicul imitations of Uie an¬ 
tique are conducted just upon the 
same very notable pains-saving and 
thought-sparing platij. Is further ex¬ 
planation wanted ?—^ is our parable slill 
too enigmatic ?—or have we not^m*; 
ciently characterised foe generaW^s- 
tmq of architectural design by oai^'ixM 
lusion to foe ingenious mode of making 
needle-worfcypictUTes ? As the fair 
artist of th^needle-furnished herself 
ready-painted hands,^d foces, 
^^^es tlM ctaaskal ar^foet japply 
himself with ready'ide8i§iSed"'i6oluBins 
and pcMdeos, and rbrnfup foe test of 
hta'WOW.; wifli such add >d)^ hs >1^ 
j*iriay by;foim, ■ is 'me; rfooft' 

;;5^t all ha|^er in case foad id foe; 
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Itttle.is thefllun nilh wUcSi 

f ' irehitect .^his borrowed 

jnoe^ diat they fifequ^lv.eerre no 
ooiiPir fwrpose bf rendering 

die vul^ity ahd ugliness 

belongs to him tenfold 
Ij^icuous, and convincing us 
that he^s no feeling whatever <br the 
•tyle,:!w|jprofes8es to imitate, but in 
neml btuy insults and degrades. 

L could easily produce a host of 
some veiy recent ones, in 
^porl of tiiis charge, which prove, 
BMSt tncontepvertibly, that gtc-similes 
of Grecian |[^itals and entablatures 
go but a v^iy little way indeed to¬ 
wards elegance of design. 'A fool’s 
coat is but a fool’s coat after all—% 
thing of shreds and patches, even' 
though some of those patches may 
have been cut off from robes of royalty. 
Still, it seems to be the opinion of many 
of those among us who dub them- 
selvj^ architects, that “motley’s the only 
w;^l” for consistency of character is 
rly disregarded by them: nor do 
|stow more attention upon feel- 
J^emression; and, it is needless 
^without the two last-menboned 
lilies there can be no soul in any 
architecture. Expression is in 
what it is in the human counte- 
blbce—that emanation from within 
which l«pds to beauty its most witch¬ 
ing fescination, and even to the botniS*.; 
liest featured*au attractive grace; aim' 
further, as no cosmetics wUi supply it 
where it is wanting, so neither will any 
rules, Or any appliances of art, furnish 
it to the architect who possesses not in 
his own mind the spring ftom which it 
emanates. If he is uroble to penetrate 
the mystery himself, let him not expect 
a revelation from without—not even 
from Peter Legh who professhs to have 
divined the GaeAT Secbxt I 
Not to tantalise our readers by 
merely aHuding to tliat grande disco- 
, wei most inform them that! it is 
Ich^e for its oeautiful sin^imty,. 
\it «(»^S in “ iotrodtfoj^;'^ 
i'toSeme principle of utffity!; 
(tpe^e extremes of uniftnmi^ 
.PerhapsthiswSl hardly 
isatisfiiict(i||^« ns xather, 
in m dailc,''H9^ 
'' iwfo 'dhtcoveiy 
' luted' 

’’'Is /bieito imorn- 

m 

di£inihQf-' 
ndar'.t' 


|ad footed u» with Stmm cases illtM- 
trative of his rule. In' its present 
shape it is loo much like that for catdi- 
ing birds by laying salt bn their tails: 
both are equally, correct, equally in- 
folltble, and equally practicable. We 
suspect, however, that those who are 
able to make use.of Mr. Legh’s in- 
8 tractioo% are precisely tht^ who 
have least need of any instructbn what¬ 
ever on the subject 

And here, without accompanying 
him any furtheJ^ or noticing any of the 
various other matters his book contains, 
nc take leave of Mr. Peter Legh. 
That he is mad, no one who sees his 
volume, and the designs with which 
he has filled it, can at all doubt; ne¬ 
vertheless, he certainly has some lucid 
intervals, when he not only talks ra¬ 
tionally, but in a tone that causes us 
still more deeply to regret the aberra¬ 
tions of intellect to which he is subject. 
Those intervals, indeed, are like angels’ 
visits, few and for between; and bear 
the same proportion to the rest of the 
work as Falstaff’s item of bread to 
that of sack. If he is mad, too, when 
he holds the pen, he becomes stUl 
more so ivhen he takes up the pencil; 
for then he uniformly indulges in the 
most bedlamite fancies it is possible to 
conceive. 

Whedier he be in earnest or in jest, 

, it is really not easy to decide, althoin^h 
we set*-out by imagining that bis 
wild freaks were merely assumed, and 
intended as a covert satire upon the 
absurdities of othen. Peihaps it may 
be so; and hence it has hapnjened, 
that, forgetting the character he had to 
support, he hmi occasionally made 
some very sensible and clever remarks. 
We are ai^d, however, that persons 
in general, not understanding nor 8ii»- 
peeling this, wffl give him credit tor 
being s<»'totts,and every where meka.- 
ing whait he says. . 

At all events he has produced a 
most Extraordinary book, one that is 
quite a prodigy in tte way-^a perfect 
^enometioif m the bifoliogra^y of 
«t; .nay^.a naefol too; sieoe,i 
whai^^ra^y hfk diotf^ Of its va^' 
^r given of 

it is atd^lifog^er tuHtteteoctive-to 
observe perverted injgeaoily 
played by a clever , whose veiy 
enthusiasm beeomes th^fe^ypr^udiciu 
to ikeNoanite he wpnld fovolvi^ 
hhp ih t^ omesilalfouiim 4f< 
him ashdjr a^ii£ idota*. 
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Whoe^eb lias passed the bid military 
road from the Black Mount to Fort 
William, will rememljer the deep 
secret corral which opens from tlie 
extremity of Kinloch-Leven. Sui^ 
rounded by lofty precipices, it lies 
like a vast cauldron in the bosom of 
the hill, and it is only for two or three 
hours after noon that the sun ever 
shines upon the littl^ stream which 
murmurs along its bottom. Before 
the last century its gloom was deepen¬ 
ed by the forest of birch and pine 
trees which overhung the crags; but, 
partially covered with short turf and 
deer’s grass, it affords excellent pasture 
in the summer months, h'or this and 
its profound solitude it was formerly 
tlie favourite haunt of the great stags 
at that season when they retire from 
the herds into the recesses of the moun¬ 
tains. Their passes were well known 
to tlie hunters of Lochabyr, and, at 
the twilight or full moon, the dark 
figure of a deer-stalker might some¬ 
times be seen watching behind the 
great stone of Cean-glass, or stealing 
down the deep hollow of Slock-duhh. 

It was on-a bright still morning in 
February that such a figure appeared, 
following the bank of the stream which 
descends from the corrai. Though 
the sun had risen, the shade was still 
deep under the mountain that the 
green tartans of the Highlander were 
scarcely visible as they moved through 
the blue tint of the dewy heatli, and at 
times he could only be distinguished 
by the motion of his long white purse 
and the little snowy speck of the cock¬ 
ade in his bonnet. At length his dark 
figure reached tlie gorge of tlie corrai; 
and as it.passed into the sunshine, the 
light flashed brightly upon the long 
Spanish matchlock whicn he carried 
on his shoulder, and the dirk, pistols, 
and broadsword, which kept a con¬ 
tinual glitter as he moved. The light 
now discovered tlie sha^y limbs of a 
large deer-greyhound wmeh followed 
at bis foot, and sometimes stopped to 
stretch his nose to the wiiid,.or4>^ck 
his ear at the forked tbomsl^^which 
sliewed their grey .lialfrWitbeilhd:poiDte 
among the cairns.* , ' 


They had; entered the parks which 
lie along th(6 side of the lake, and were 
approaching the little peel-tower which 
then occupied the site of the present 
fiouse of Kinloch, when suddenly the 
dog piit his nose to the ground, and, 
raising his ears, tracked the path with 
increasing speed, till all at onCe lie 
bounded forward and disappeat^ in 
the winding of the ground. The 
hunter hastily unslung his matchlodc, 
and, springing forward, glanced his 
keen eye to every busb^and hollow 
from which the game might start. 
Without, however, seeing any object, 
he came to the deep chasm where the 
Stream falls over a lofty crag into a 
deep black pool overhung by birch- 
trees and aspins; but as be turned the 
rock which shuts in the ravine, he at 
once discovered the object wliich the 
dog had tracked. 

By the edge of the pool stood a tall 
dark young man, wrapped in his plaid, 
and leaning on his deer-gun; his man¬ 
tle was of the coarse thick tartan Tvom 
by a simple deer-stalker, but the b^d 
eagle’s wing and tuft of heath in his 
bonnet were distinctions which Could 
be worn by none but a duine-uaml of 
the clan Donnel. As he stood musing 
on the foaming water, he was roused 
by the dog, which bounded up the 
path, and, leaping on his breast, 
whined, howled, and saluted his cheek 
with his rougii dewy nose. 

Ihc young man received him with 
the caresses of an old friend, but, 
immediately looking round, hastened 
towards his master with the extended 
hand, and the exclamation, Failt^, 
mo chalt fein ! ”f 

The hunter returned his salutation 
with that mixture of affection and 
respect with which the inferior foster- 
brother regarded the superior. After 
the first words,—1 fear, Kinloch, that 
I keep late tryst, since you are thus early 
abroad to meet me,” said the hunt^, ’ 
No, Angus,” replied the ywiftg' . 
lakd, “ you are before time; but it 
I that am impatient to see you, upon 
an enterprise *,which will take all ohr 
space to concert. I returned last night 
lfi®,Juoch Awe —- 


* Cairn i^appUed to the natural fpmetion of loose stones on amoantidn, aaiW^lI. 
as to the.ertil^^t * 

4 !^!irelc^e,“niy‘own foster-hrother’l ' 

'volI iv'. !n 6. xxl. ' ;'|i 
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“ Loch Awel” exclaimed the hunter, 
“and did you see the young lady of 
Fraoch-Elan?"* 

** No,” replied Mac Donnel; “ I 
had enough to escape the Campbells 
and. without crossing the 

laird of Mac Naughton, whose right 
hand is left niichristened to r'bvenge 
his Other's blood on me and mine. 1 
saw red Duncan, however, wljo has 
not foigotten that I spared his life at 
Interlochie: from him I learned that 
JBeatrice i.s confined to the island, and 
that Alan Dubh Mac Alan has sworn 
by the holy rood that his daugliter 
shall never cross the shore till she sub¬ 
mits to give her hand to the lllack 
Knight of Ardcoijnel.f Mac Lauchlin 
is unremitting in his ondeavoiir.s to ob¬ 
tain her favour, but, during his visits 
to the island, she never leaves her 
room; at other times slie often walks 
alone upon the narrow beach, and her 
white figure is seen .standing on the 
little green rock above the water after 
the twilight has fallen.” 

“And is there never a bird on tlic 
lake would fly over the wavo.s, and 
whistle a true song from the blue 
stone?” said Angus. 

. “ I have a ‘ grey goshawk’ would 
fly with ‘l.ord VVilliain’s !’” replied 
Kinloch. “ Argyll is panic-struck by 
his defeat at Inverlochy, and, expect¬ 
ing nothing less than to see Montrose 
at Inverara, has summoned all the 
chieftains who owe him service to 
bring tlieir vassals to the castle on St. 
Valent’s day. By tlie help of Diincan 
1 have concerted a tryst with Beatrice; 
and on the evening after her father 
leaves the island, she will wait on the 
little cladwh under tlie east rock. ^Ve 
must be on the lake an hour after sun¬ 
set. Duncan will provide the boat, 
and I trust to you and your brothers 
to be in my aid.” ■ 

“ We are as the sword in your belt 
and the gun on your shoulder,” an- 
'twered Angus. 

As Kinloch was about to reply, his 
at^tion was drawn by the low restless 


growl of the d(^, and, glancing down 
the ravine, he saw one of his men as¬ 
cending tlie path with great haste. In a 
few minutes he reached the ftdl, and, 
without replying to the question of his 
master, delivered a small billet into 
his hand. As Kinloch glanced on the 
seal, his cheek came red as the collar 
of his crimson doublet, and, tearing 
open the paper, his eyes ran eagerly 
over the writing ; but all at once his 
face changed (^dly jiale, and, turning 
suddenly to tife attendant, — “Cross 
tlie larichj with all your speed,” said 
he ; “ warn Kachaiii Mbr, and Donald 
Ladir and his brothers, to meet at the 
ferry of Glen Co an hour before sun¬ 
set; bid them bring tlieir mail-shirts 
and two-handed swords, and put 
balls in their pouches; — I shall wait 
you at Invercoe.” 

Angus stood in silent amazement 
while Kinloch gave some further brief 
instructioTi.s to his vassal; hut as soon 
as he had left them, Mac Donuel put 
theilettor into the hand of his foster- 
brother. “Alan Mac Alan has disco¬ 
vered the tryst,’' said he; “ Ardcomiel 
is at Fraoch-Elaii, and the bridal is 
fixed for to-morrow before vespers, in 
the convent-church of linsiiail.”§ 

' The clansman ran quick ly over the 
fair but trembling lines, which had 
been traced by the unsteady hand of 
Beatrice. “What will you do?” ex¬ 
claimed he. 

“ Tliat I know not yet,” repned 
Kinloch, “ but there is not a moment 
to lose. Alan Dubh has not discovered 
the assistance of Duncan; and while 
we wait your brothers, we will take 
farther couasel -with tlie black clerk of 
Kilrnoray, whose silk gown and grey 
beard are often better than coat of mail 
and steel wiiiyard.” 

Angus threw lu.s matchlock over his 
shoulder, and his brother leading the 
way, they bounded into die ravine, and 
fording the brook, were lost under the 
copse-wood which descended to the 
tower. 


* A small romantic island id Xx>ch Awe, forn^ly the residence of the chiefs of 
the olau Mac Naughton, the ruin of whose castiyM yet standing. 

t Ardoohnel, on Loch Awe side, was the residues of the chieftain of a very 
f i eat. 'butneh of the Mac Lauchlins.. The principal seat of this clan was on Loch 
hsit'iOBif: small families inhabited the braes of Lochabyr; their (xan~tigh was 
to Lochiet. 

A opening between the higher ridges of a mountain, through which 

be paths lea^O^^one glBn'4» another. 

usha^^ an isliuid in lioch Awe, formerly the seat ofa Cisterdan convent; a 
smdl p^<of the cll^rch and several tomhs are yet remaining. 
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The day began to dose within the 
doister of Itiishail. The stained light 
faded in the narrow casements, and 
faintly touched the tall pillars and 
white figures of the tombs around the 
chancel. One by one the lamps ap> 
peered like twinkling stars through 
the dim and solitary aisle, and the 
black figures of the monks glided like 
shadows across the choir, and vanished 
at their stalls; but not a sound dis¬ 
turbed the profound stillness, except 
the fiiint hum of the”water and the 
slow toll of the vesper-bell, scarce au¬ 
dible within the building. 

At length the bell ceased, the light 
was illuminated about the altar, the 
dark cowls of the monks appeared 
motionless in their stalls, and in a few 
moments tlie white figure of the abbot, 
follow'ed by the procession of friars, 
entered the aisle and passed towards 
the choir. The priests were scarce 
seated when the faint sound of pipes 
pealed through the cloisters, and, as 
they gradually advanced, continued* 
moving round the church with the 
wild thrilling clamour of a war-march. 

Tlie music stopped all at once, and 
in tlie succeeding pause the heavy 
measured tram[) of feet approached 
through the cloister, and suddenly the 
black shadows of an armed crowd 
entered the aisle. As they passed 
forward, the flutter of female drapery 
appeared beyond the dark tartans and 
brue mail; and the veiled figure of 
Beatrice, attended by a white train of 
bride-maidens, moved slowly towards 
the altar. Supported by their arms, 
the bride advanced like an inani¬ 
mate shadow through the crowd of 
gazing monks and warriors. Her face 
was wholly covered by the veil of her 
w hite plaid, but, as she passed, tlie quick 
palpitation of her breath was visible 
on the mantle, and the hand which 
held it had the cold lifeless whiteness 
of death. Except from her place in 
the procession, she had not been dis¬ 
tinguished among the rest of the female 
figures; for her dress had no other 
ornament than the simplest of her 
attendants, and the plaids drawn over 


their heads discovered only the fea¬ 
tures of a few. 

As the train approached the altar, 
the bride became visibly agitated, and 
once or twice her head moved as if her 
eyes glanced round for some object of 
hope or expectation; but there was 
none to meet them, except the black 
still figures of the monks; and as she 
drew her plaid closer to her fece, her 
slender fingers trembled like a leaf. 

At length the crowd gathered before 
the altar, and the black knight, who 
had closed the procession with his 
own followei-s, advanced to the rail; 
but the bride never lifted her eyes, nor 
offered any reply to a few eager words 
which he whispered at her cheek. The 
abbot stepped down to the rail and 
opened the missal, Alan Mac Alan 
fixed his stern eye upon the bride, and 
all at once the deep voices of the 
monks began the chorus of the service. 
The bridemaids fell on their knees 
before the rail, but the bride remained 
fixed and motionless, till Alan Dubh, 
taking her hand, signed to her to kneel, 
and she sank slowly down with the 
empty passiveness of an infant. The 
service proceeded without interrup¬ 
tion, the care cloalh was spread over 
the kneeling couple, the ring ivas 
placed on the finger of tlie bride, and 
the abbot was about to speak the final 
benediction, when several armed men 
rushed into the church, and, regardless 
of the sacred service, cried the alarm- 
cry of the Mac Naughtons, and, 
forcing their way towards the chiefs,— 

“ Alaistor Mac Coll-cedach has come 
down Clen (),’*' with all Montrose's 
Irish!” cried the foremost, “and is 
burning the lake-side down to the 
black woodf of Ardtuitle 1” 

As he spoke, a dusk-red glimmer 
shone through the east windows of the 
church, like the glow of the setting 
sun. The organ and the choir stopped 
at once, and the whole bridal company 
and many of the monks rushed toward 
the door. As soon as they passed. th6 
arch, they beheld the lights of burning 
bouses, and pillars of glowing smoke 
glimmering through the distant dark- 


* The route of this great inroad was from Inverlochie, by Lochleven, Glen Co, 
Glen Eitivti, through Glen O, into Glen Uroba. Alaister Mac Coll-c^ach, t. e. 
Alexander, Son of left-handed Coll, was grandson to die Earl of Antrim, and captafn 
of the two thousand auxiliaries which sent to the aid of Montrose. Bis name has 
been turned into Kolkitto by the low-countr|r Scots and English, writers. 

t The wood is now destroyed, bat the site is Still indicated in the name of a 
farm, called Btib/c-rAotlis, the Black Wood. 
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ness like a chain of watch-fires. Some 
of the conflagrations appeared as near 
as the crofts of Auchlian, and threw a 
dusky glimmer across the water, fointly 
touching the long black barges and 
confused figures of the armed men who 
were already hurrying into the^^ boats 
or launching them from the sliorc. 

Alan Mac Alan and the Black 
Knight never quitted the hands of the 
bride, while die vassals and monks 
hastened the female attendants on 
board the barges. In the darkness 
and confusion, one of the bridemaids 
was separated from her companions, 
and a group of monks who bad been 
busy with tlteir assistance suddenly 
hurried her into a small skiff which lay 
beyond the rest, and before any could 
follow', leaped into the boat and pulled 
off" from the shore. 

For some moments the shallop kept 
her course with the crowd of ba^es, 
but by degrees she edged away 
till their long black shadows disap¬ 
peared one by one into the darkness. 
For a short time the plash of their oars 
could still he heard, hut suddenly the 
boat changed her course, and, turning 
her head to the north, pulled straight 
across the lake. Not a word was 
spoken. Whetlier from alarm or igno¬ 
rance of their direction, the lady made 
no observation nor inquiry; and as the 
black figures of the monks pulled at 
their oars, not a sound passed hut the 
short dash of the strokes and the quick 
guigle of the gliding boat. 

The night was so still that every star 
twinkled in the black water, but their 
light w.'is,scarce sufficient to distinguish 
tlie pale figure of the bridemaiden in 
the stem of the boat; and it was only 
by a momentary shadow that the eye 
could discern the dark outline of a 
monk who sat beside her and steered 
the skiff. 

He kept the helm direct for the 
Lettir-bean7i, the wide birch-wood 
which covers the lower half of 
Cruachan, and in less than an hour 
the broad red moon rose over Beann 
Luid, and shewed the dark sl/adow of 
the forest and the tall silvery stems of 
,&e birch-trees above the shore. The 
. boatm'^ redoubled their strokes at the 

f #d at length the shallop ground- 
i4er the dfeep shadow of the wood, 
monks leaped out on the beech, 
the steersmem, supporting the 
Iti^iden from her seat, lifted her gently 
the sand. A8|^e descended, her 


plaid loosened from the brotche, and, 
the breeze blowing back its hood, the 
faint moonlight glanced upon her fiice 
and illuminated the pale features of 
Beatrice of FraoclirElan. It was but 
a momentary blink, for a little white 
hand appeared from the fluttering 
mantle, and, drawing it close over her 
face, again confined it with the brotche. 

The monk who had acted as steers¬ 
man now gave his arm to assist her 
from the shore; and as soon as the rest 
had drawn up the boat, they ascended 
the steep bank into the wood, and in a 
few paces reached the path which leads 
towards Glenurchy. They had not 
gone a bow-shot when one of the party 
gave a low whistle, and immediately a 
boy, mounted on a black Highland 
^«rro«,rode out from among the bushes. 
The man who supported Beatrice asked 
a brief question, in a low voice; and 
at the reply tlie monks hastily unbraced 
their knotted cords, and, throwing oflf 
their gowns and hoods, discovered the 
'araiM figures of llanald of Kinloch 
and his five fostcr-brotliers. 

Each had a quilted actou and steel 
cap, a dirk and pistol at his belt, and 
the corcfi, or large black ktiife, con¬ 
cealed within his sleeve. Ihere 
was a brief halt while they thrust 
their friars’ weed under the bushes; 
and llanald, hastily adjusting the pil¬ 
lion of the garron, lifted Beatrice to 
the seat. In a few moments they 
were ready to set forward; the gille he^ 
proceeded in advance, to guide them 
through the darkness of the wood, and 
llanald, walking at the shoulder of the 
horse, was followed by the formidable 
guard of liis foster-brothers, now com¬ 
pletely armed with their match-locks 
and pistols, and the heavy two-haiided 
swords which they had been obliged 
to leave for their disguise. 

While Mac Donnel pursued his 
retreat along the north side of Loch 
Awe, Alaister Mac Coll pressed for¬ 
ward, with fire and sword, towards 
Inverara. The numbers and valour of 
his pelebrated legion left no tbdught 
for opposition, and the only consider¬ 
ation of Alan Dubh and the Black 
Knight was to remain secure within 
the walls of Fraoch-Han. Their alarm, 
however, was chiefly excited for Bea¬ 
trice ; for though they hod little appre¬ 
hension that the objects of an inroad 
would incite an attack upon Uie fort- 
alice,they mudi doubted lest the active 
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and exasperated Kinloch should avail 
himself of the opportunity to attempt 
some enterprise to carry oil’his mistress. 
Continually expecting to see boats 
appear^ through the darkness, the two 
chiefs sat on either side of the bride, 
with their hands on their swords, and 
never quitted her arras until they led 
her under the portcullis of Fraoch- 
Elan. 

Ardconnel’s heart bounded when he 
heard the heavy grate fall behind him; 
but the bridal company, had scarce 
entered the hall, when he was sum¬ 
moned by Alan Dubh to concert pre¬ 
parations against the chance of an 
assault. Before he left the bride he 
oflered some hasty words of encourage¬ 
ment, which she heard with the same 
silence in which she had suifered the 
bridal ceremony ; and the bridegroom, 
drawing back the plaid from her face, 
to offer a salute of consolation, suddenly 
started back at uncovering, not the fair 
pale features of Beatrice, hut the round 
ruddy cheeks of deg* Margaret, he*- 
foster-sister! 

For a moment he gazed upon the 
apparition, looked to her slender figure, 
and stood confounded at the resem¬ 
blance of shape and stature, which had 
enabled her so well to personate her 
mistress. But suddenly seizing the 
wrist of the trembling maiden, he drew 
her forward after Mac Naughton. 
“ Alan Mac Alan !” cried he, fiercely, 
“ here is a damnable treason! and if 
with your knowledge, by St. Moray I 
will give light to your masking sliall 
make the fire of Mac Colla like Friar 
Rushf' 

Alan Dubh turned back, confounded 
at this address; but when he saw the 
face of Margaret under the plaid of 
his daughter, he uttered a shout of 
malediction which was heard in the 
gate. Immediately he called for the 
warder, the irons, and his daughter, in 
one brealli; and tire terrified maidens 
hiding their faces behind each other, 
he ran from plaid to plaid, till, dis¬ 
covering the entire absence of Beatrice, 
and the presence but of one bridemaid, 
tbo whole plot burst upon the con¬ 
founded father and bridegroom. For 
several moments Mac Alan stood with¬ 
out speaking; but suddenly, “ Malice F' 


said he, in a calm voice; “bringmy 
hauberk, and let every man get on his 
arms.” 

“ Of what use are arms ?” cried 
Ardconnel, contemptuously. “ How 
shall we follow, who know not the 
road? and besides, she is doubtless 
fled td yonder sons of Satan, who are 
setting the fire of hell to your corns 
and crofts on the Loch side.” 

I care not for the road,” replied 
Alan ; “ wherever it is, it is with 
Itanald of Kinloch ; and whore should 
his road lie, but to his own fortalice 't 
If they have taken the south side of 
the lake, they must make the round of 
the Mcalach, or Glen Lochie, and we 
shall cut tl)em off by the Glens,f before 
they have crossed the Black Mount. 
If they are gone straight for Glen Co, 
we shall be but half an hour behind 
them; and it shall be hard but the 
deer’s choumX shall overtake the silk 
slipper on Beaim-Aiii.” 

Ardcoimei gave asullen acquiescence, 
but the whole tower was instantly filled 
with the clatter of mail and spear-staves; 
and in less than half an hour the long 
black line of barges, filled with glaves, 
hauberks, and steel bonnets, swept 
glittering through the moonlight water. 

The bell of Caolchairn struck mid- 
niglit as they passed under the castle, 
and disembarked upon the level mea¬ 
dow's of the Coish. The party was 
not fifty paces below the path from the 
Lettu-Beaun, and the moon shone so 
bright that they could have seen the 
white figure of Beatrice at a bow-shot 
distant. For a moment the chiefs 
paused upon tlie biac, and gazed to¬ 
wards the wood ; but immediately the 
long clinking line of hsftberks and 
glaves filed into the narrow path, and 
marched rapidly towards Glenurcha. 

They had almost reached the ford 
where the road parts for Clachan Disart 
and Glen Strae,when they paet a herds¬ 
man, who, from the general alarm of 
the inroad, was driving his cattle to 
join his friends, who had collected 
their herds under the walls of Castle 
Caolchairn. fie had come by the very 
path which is the shortest track for 
Glen Co; and upon being interrogated 
if he had seen any who bore the 
description of Beatrice, immediately 


* Bsy, a term for a milk-maid. 

t That labyrinth of narrow valleys which lies between Glen Eitive and Glen 
Strao is emphatically called “ the Glens.” 
t The ancient Highland brogue. 
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declared, .that, not half an hour before, 
he had passed a lady, mounted on a 
black garron, and attended by six 
armed men, in whose bonnets he dis¬ 
tinguished the badge of the Mac Don- 
nels. Supposing them to be a party 
belonging to Alaister Mac Colla, he 
had driven his cattle among the bushes 
at their approach; but had lain con¬ 
cealed so near the path, that he over¬ 
heard one of the men speak of passing < 
into Glen Co’s country, by Glen Eitive 
and Dalness. 

At tills intelligence Alan Dubli hur¬ 
ried forward the pursuit, and imme¬ 
diately ascending iiom the glen followed 
the path which leads over the |ange of 
moimtains that separates Glen S^e 
firom Glen Kinglass. As they ascended, 
the pursuers glanced to each jgrey stone 
or white birch l^hat caught the'pale 
moonshine, and- more twn bnce^ de¬ 
ceived them for the glitter of mail” and 
the slender shape of a maiden figure. 
By degrees, however, the mi^n became 
obscured by shifting clouds, and a 
deep, black, sullen bank ro.se in the 
norm, and gradually drew over the 
whole sky. The last light faded from 
the rocks as the pursuers passed the 
summit of Jjarich-Ouran; and as they 
descended into Glen Kinglass the 
darkness becathe so great, that each 
camach could scarce discern die man 
by whom he was precededf 

They reached the narrow strath, 
forded the water, and followed the glen, 
without meeting any trace of their pur¬ 
suit, till diey came out beneath the 
deep woods of Glen Eitive. The night 
vras profc^ndly still and close; not a 
breath of ^^d ruffled the broad lake, 
but a deep^continual roar came from 
the mormtain; and as they reached 
the bank of Alt-Chapel the black water 
was running ovei the largest stones 
with impetuous fury. The men made 
a sudden stand upon the brink, but all 
at once the sound of distant voices 
came through the thunder of the torrent. 

« Forward 1 forward 1 they are before 
us I" cried Alan Duhbj;'j,artd, A-iishing 
into thn water, the di^^llne of men 
locked their arms together, and after a 
m^ent’s desperate struggle gained 
^ opposite bank. 

. Ibe voices were now lost; but the 
hurried on with unabated 
^ed, scarce able to distinguish 
the.phalflir of the scattered trees, when 
su^enly a Hash of Ikhtning shewed 
the distant mountain.*!, 


and gave a momentary glimmer to their 
path. It discovered, however, no ob¬ 
ject but the grey rocks and doddered 
oaks; and the sound of their steps 
was lost in the distant but heavy peal 
of tliunder which rolled down the glen. 
Die rising storm seemed to give new 
energy to Alan Dubh. “ Press on I” 
said he, “they will shelter from the 
tempest; or if nut, there is no maiden 
miiy ride the Eitive.” 

For several hours they continued 
their march with unabated speed and 
constant vigilance. All night the thun¬ 
der'rolled before them, and the un¬ 
ceasing lightning played and glimmered 
about the black ridges of Glen Co, as 
if the spirits of the storm were engaged 
in battle on their summits. All at 
once a terrific explosion of light blazed 
in the north, and for an instant the 
whole mountain of Dalness seemed on 
fire (With the white forked lightning, 
which ran like .serpents upon the air. 
For several moments a deep dark pause 
imceeeded, but suddenly an awful pea! 
of thunder burst in tlie wind, and the 
earth and air seemed to tremble beneath 
the reverberation, which rolled over the 
mountains, and rebellowed from hill to 
hill, till it died away into the south. 

Alan Mtic Alan watched the tempest 
in silence, but his countenance betrayed 
no doubt nor fear for the fragile maiden, 
who was tlien exposed, unsheltered, to 
its fury; but after that teiTific peal the 
lightning and the thunder continued to 
decrease, mid the storm could be dis¬ 
tinguished receding gradually into the 
west. As it passed away, a few large 
heavy drops of rain fell in Glen Eitive, 
but the close air remained still and 
breathless, as if it listened to the ptissiug 
tempest. 

1 'he morning began to bfeak as the 
pursqers approached tlie water of Ei¬ 
tive ; but as soon as they came in sight 
of the stream they made a sudden 
halt. No mortal man nor horse could 
ford the swollen flood; and doubtful 
if Beatrice and her conductors could 
have nassed befote the rising of the 
watgf, Alan Dubh and the Black 
Knight deibated whether to cross the 
river or search the neighbouring wood. 
At length tliey decided to leave a party 
of their followers behind the stream, 
and with the rest to hasten forward 
and ^n the passes of Glen Co. 

Having m^e the necessary division, 
the pursuers defiled over the tottering 
bridge, formed of the trunks of two 
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trees,* thrown irom bank to bank; end 
having passed the narrow strati) be¬ 
yond, began to climb the steep chain 
of mountains which closes the extre¬ 
mity of Glen Eitive, and bounds the 
royal deer-forest of Dalness. The 
giishing streams and raitr-wora rocks 
now gave evidence that they had 
reached the tract over which tlie storm 
had passed ; and as the light advanced 
and tliey ascended on the hill, they 
discovered the grey trunks of the scat¬ 
tered pine-trees, blown over from the 
cj-ags, and the slopes of the hill torn 
into deep gullies by the rain. *The 
stream by which they ascended had 
brought down vast fragments of its 
rock, and upon one of the heaps of 
shingle, now deserted by the abating 
water, lay a little doe, which had b^n 
surprised and washed away by the 
sudden rise of the torrent. 

'l’l)e .sun was about to appear as they 
ascended out of the deep black' pass 
which leads towards (ileii Co, and 
caine upon the high naked ibim, or 
back, which lies between l}eanii-l)ubf) 
and Scur-na-lll)ouic. It is a wild, 
unsheltered, lofty ridge, so high above 
the natural region of vegetation, that 
it aflbrds no plant hut a short cold 
moss, which barely covers the black 
spongy soil. No trees have cast a seed 
so high, and, de\ oid of any pasture for 
the deer, it is frocpionted only by tlio 
solitary eagle, or a lou«;ly fox crossing 
fjom the cairns. At intervals, a little 
black heap directs the track of tlie 
shejiherds from glen to glen; and for¬ 
merly, on the highest spot, the liiuilcrs 
had built a small hut, for sliciter against 
the storms by which they were some¬ 
times overtaken in ptissiug from tlie 
forest. 

As they approached this spot, “ It 
should not be unlikely they might rest 
in the bothi/,’^ said an old Highlander, 
who followed Mac Alan. “ There 
could be no better shelter, and they 
should never think to be followed into 
Glen Co's country, and Akuster Mac 
Colla in Glenurcha." 

Mac Naughton made no reply, hut 
his eye glanced eagerly for Uie hut, 
and he advanced up the steep with 


inclosing speed. They had nearly 
reached the summit, when one of the 
Highlanders observed a bright object 
glittering on the moss; and as he came 
to the spot, discovered it to be a 
'ftagment of double mail. On lifting it, 
he immediately recognised the gusset 
of a ^auberk; but several of the links 
were torn and twisted in an extraordi¬ 
nary manner, and some marked as if 
partly fused, llis companions examin¬ 
ed it with suS^irise; but as they pro¬ 
ceeded they picked up the lock ol’ a 
pistol, the hut of a dirk, and several 
small fragments ofdres.s and arms, till, 
as they came to the summit of the hill, 
they beheld a sight which froze them 
with horror. 

Scattered over the moss and rocks 
lay the remnants of anus and garments, 
blackened, and singed, and torn to 
shreds. ThC tatters of actons and plaids 
were whirldd'high upon the precipices, 
and hiing fluttering from the points of 
inaccessible rocks; and below kiy a 
two-handC$ sword, split and shi\ered 
like a lathe, and.near it the barrel of a 
match-lock, twisted and writlied like a 
li.'izel withe. No living being, nor any 
remains of a human body, were visible; 
but tlic prints of recent steps were 
deeply tracked in the moss, and it was 
easy to trace th<* short .tread of a small 
lioiso, and tlie stride of .several men, 
will) appeared to have passed during 
the storm. 

After the first pause ofa.stonishmeiit, 
the IJig'Idandors looked round for the 
hut; hut it was gone, and nothing ap¬ 
peared against the sky except the 
smootli naked line of tlie moss where 
it had stood. Alan Dubl) hastened 
fornaixl to the .sjiot. Tjje earth was 
raised, and swept to the bare rock; 
and in the scattered drift was m-arked 
a faint circular trace, like the vortex of 
a whirlwind. At a considerable dis¬ 
tance, rafters and stones were scattered 
along the hill, and upon one of the 
beams hung the tatters of a white plaid 
and a broad fragment of yellow silk, 
resembling the embroidered breast of 
ail acton.t 

Mac Alatt'Snatched the fluttering 
tartan from the tree, and spreading the 


* Such is still the only bridge in Glen Eitive ; it lies over a deep narrow chosni, 
near the bouse of Dulness. 

t A destruction by lightning, exactly similar in its circumstances to iJiat a^vo 
described, took place at the close of the last century in Brae Mar : a payty of eight 
or ten men disappeared, witliout any other traces of their awful fate thato the reiU' 
nants of arms and dress scattered upon the hill where they were lust seen. 
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foldn Ihe I^^Uilr 

pattern orliie by Ae 

vrdtnen of Olentti^a. ' For a ld% 
^ile hfe stood'int»Monless and 
k^, the tom pUdd.'fiist clenched^ bk 
hands, and his e||ra'fixed opOn^tEa; 
sullied colours., length'be was 
aroused by the reiterated voice of Ard^' 
connel, who hastily called his atki^ion . 
to the indistinct ^re of h man, ^t- 
ed upon akrge stpnO 'to the ghto be<- 
low. They called; but he om^not 
answer nor tujrn, We head; and- the 
whole company'hastily ddscenSSed fijo' 
hill towards the spot.. ’ ^ - 

As they approaidied, they discovered 
a grey old man. sitting on the stone; 
his bow lay on the grass beside htoi, 
and between his feet a large deer-luvolher, 
apparehtly dead, and his long hair 
scorched and stained with|^^.;^Re- 
gardless of the,tolank o|^e arpted 
steps which ao'mnced w^rds ^bbn, 
the hunter continued'leaning htofisice 
on his hand, his eyes fixed “TO the dog, 
and his grey head raovingfmth a slow 
abstracted motion, .^here was a wild, 
fearful vacancy in his look; and as 
die Highlanders stopped and spoke to 
him, he returned no answer or notice, 
and continued with his gaze fixed upon 
the greyhound, till a beam of the rising 
sun dashing oUiiis face from the bright 
corslet of Alan Dubh, he suddenly 
lifted his head. At the ^ht of the 
clear light he started up, aim, breaking 
into a laugh of fearful exultation, waved 
his hand to the red sunshine! “ The 
fire! the fire of heaven 1" he exclaimed; 

“ the battle of the spirits amidst the 
clouds!” and tossing his arms, he broke 
into a wild Ossianic song: 

” They came in the fire of the sky, 

Like the terrible spirit of Loda, 

When he rides in the roar of a thou¬ 
sand storms, 

And scatters battle from his eyes.’ 

He slopped suddenly, and pointing to 
the hill, leaned forward and muttered, 
in a low voice, “ The fire ran upon the 
ground! the rocks werg lito|d in the 
wind 1 — Bran I Bran )Vhere 

He looked wildly round, but instantly 
sittihg down, wept over the greyhound, 
and a momi^tary g^bam of reason seem¬ 
ing to <x>ine to. bis mind» ^‘Mo chu 


he whtoMMd; <* Bian of toe 
. wingdl foot ! ^e. fire and the wind 
came from the caini'^he was fleet as 
toe great stag of the desert, but he 
Could not fly from them!” 

Again he relapsed into silence, while 
Alan Dubh strove in vain to rouse his 
abstraction, by an inanity to ascertain 
if he had seen his daughter; but at 
length, as he endeavoured to awake bis 
itotiee,;by describing the nighean gheal 
^wkite maiden), and the bratche solasf 
(bit)tche.of light) which she wore, he 
^ddenly lifted his head: ** Light / 
exclaimed, “it was all 
ti^t P* And passing from one object 
to another, with the sudden transition 
of a maniac, he fell into that deep 
poetical Gaelic,which solitude,and the 
lir^u^t recitotion of ancient verse, 
tended the mniliar language of the 
bid deer-stalkers. Tor a moment he 
pointed to the pass above. 

Tlie White Lady sat on the stone!” 
said he, in a low voice;—“ the tall 
wan’iors were around the hut. Gaul I 
OssisTn of the stately steps—the mighty 
form of I'’ion! Their hands were on 
their great swords—tlieir looks were 
in the glen!” 

He stopped suddenly, and his voice 
changed to a low, almost inaudible 
whisper.' “ She was pale—pale— 
like the flower in the blast! Her tears 
fell with the rain: there was no ball 
— no house, but the cold moss — 
the wet rock, and the fire, and the 
wind, and the water, around her!” His 
voice sunk to an inarticulate murmur; 
hut still he continued tliat fearful ab¬ 
stracted motion of his grey head; and 
at times they could distinguish in his 
muttering tlie recurrence of the words, 
“ Tha mi from! trom!—Tha mi trouts 
mo nighean bhoiach J 

« >k * ■* m 

Alan Mac Alan returned to Fraoch- 
Elan, but llanald and Beatrice never 
came to Kinloch. Days and weeks 
elapsed, and some tliought they had 
gone to France, to King Charles and 
Glen Garry. But King Charles came 
to Holyrood, and Mac Mhic Alaister 
returned to Invergarry; but when the 
traveller passed Kinloch there was no 
smoke on the tower, and no light in 
the casement; and when he asked tor 
Eanald and his fostertorothers, the old 


* Thmrhite female plaid. 

tJSol^Piterally light, is a common term to express a bright object, 
r ** 1 am,sod! sad;!^-^ ,sm sad, beautiful moiden !” 
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vnirder turned a-way^tU lace^ and 
his head, and gave no answer. ‘Btit 
long after in the Olens the hunters said 
they were seen in the mountain of 
Dalness, and that the faint cry of a 
female voice was heard at night amidst 
the storms.' 

Months, years, centuries, the hunters 
and the deer have passed away; but 
tite shepherds say uiey are still uwn 
the hill, in the same habits as tWy 
were seen passing up Glen Kitiye spiin 
the night that Alaister' Mac Colla 
“ burnt Locb Awe." Their appearance 
always indicates a tempest, and some 
think that it precedes the death of a 
Macdonnel. Before a storm, the White 
Lady is seen standing upon the green 


4h^)f andjmpre than 
thi twili^t^' Ian IJibh Dri< 
hMn, the last of the old race ofdeer- 
staUter^has met on the hill the gigantic 
figure; bf anhient^ookipg men, in t^ 
antique habitofthe^rroer Highlanders. 
Some ^ve affected to rally his failing 
flight; <and upon these occasions-he 
genemly shook his head, and made no 
reply: but if questioned “ discreetly," 
he wbtdd describe the sharp-pointed 
bonnets bf the unknpwn hunters, the 
long • Spanish ^ tipimk guns on their 
8 hqiuldef8,.an'd the gigantic two-handed 
swords on which they leaned, and 
seemed to watch the passes of Glen 
Eitive. 


rORD BROUGHAM AND THE COtjRT bifc,CHANjiJjSRY. 

m 


A JUDICIOUS writer has observed, that 
it is one of the blemishes in the cha¬ 
racter of the present race, that they only 
admire what is past, and would seem' 
to esteem men as they esteem wines, 
by their age—or medals, by their an¬ 
tiquity. If tliis be a general infirmity, 
the public have resisteil its influence 
in the instance of Lord Brougham to 
a wonderful degree. Unbounded 
praises have been lavished upon liim; 
his flatterers compaie him with Bacon, 
not only as a mighty philosopher, but as 
the profoundest of lawyers; and while 
an applauding press trumpets forth his 
fame, the public, in amazement at his 
prodigious talents, shout aloud for joy, 
exclaiming in triumph, that so great a 
magistrate never shed lustre round tlic 
judicial station. It may not, tlion, be 
inappropriate to consider his fitness 
for the splendid station to winch con¬ 
fessedly his senatorial talents have 
raised him. 

As Lord Brougham eclipses every 
chancellor from Bacon down, he of 
course overshadows tlie fame of Mac¬ 
clesfield, Hardwicke, Camden, and 
Thurlow—men who established, en¬ 
larged, illustrated, and applied the 
principles of the science of equity 
with distinguished ability and wisdom. 
Tlieir luminous and weighty judgments 
bear upon them the stamp and impress 
of the well-stored minds that framed 


them; they compose the law of the 
land; and are admitted even by repub¬ 
lican writeoff to be learned, compre¬ 
hensive, and fmp^ial. 

To iastitute a comparison between 
Jxirds Hardwicke and Brougham, as 
equity judges, in tlie estimation of 
those at all acquainted willi the matter, 
could be done only for the unworthy 
purpose of disjiaraging the jiretensions 
of the present Chancellor. Hardwicke 
moulded, consolidated,and embellished 
the system*of eciuitable jurisdiction; 
and his recorded judgments, pregnant 
with the lessons of wisdom, must im¬ 
mortalise his name. This celebrated 
man, gifted as he was with a patient 
and far-looking mind, yet did not de¬ 
pend merely on the force of Ins unaided 
tileiits; before lie ascended the bench 
he vvas well grounded in the chancery 
business, both by deep study and ex¬ 
tensive practice, first in the office of 
an eniuient attorney, and subse¬ 
quently at the bar; whereas Lord 
Brougham was educated for a dif¬ 
ferent branch of the profession, and 
possessed a genius and temper too 
ardent ai^, impetuous for the investi- 
^tion of complicated ques¬ 

tions; consetjafentiy his inferiority to 
a Hardwicke is natural and unavoid¬ 
able, and reflecting men will feel sur¬ 
prised, not that he tloes not excel, but 
that he is not, utterly eclipsed by his 


• The caim of the hut. 

t See Professor ^Cent’s Cqmmentartes on the Law%,pf America, vol. i. 
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(fpleodid predecessor. Fifise.is oq- 
doubte^ydoe to Lmd Broug^m for 
die violent exertions he is compelled 
to tnalce, in his sudden and desultory 
attempts to acquire that knowledge of 
equity which other men hived up by 
many yean of dbought and application. 
The admirers of Lord Broug^ax^would 
say, then, that it is not as a lawyer he 
Tri^s a llatdwicke, but as a great re* 
former, as an orator, and political 
economist: but it may be suggested, 
that in deciding absUiise and oifocult 
litigated rights, oratory is d no avail, 
except to blind die ignorant; that the 
maxims of political economy do not 
apply to ^pdicial matters; and that 
an innovating spirit encoun^ a foel- 
iug olf dissatismctiou with prior^Me* 
cisions, which, by an easy transition, 
leads to a clashing of^^i^uthi^ties 
and doubtful a^dicatu^', and, con¬ 
sequently, to * tncertaHly, exp^e, 
litigation, and delay. Let Lord 
Brougham have every p^e for his 
vast abilities in die seimie; but iu 
order to gratify his yenity or his pride, 
let not truth be violated to dishonour 
the reputation of the illustrious dead. 

A superficial observer of character 
might, jiihaps, with seeming propriety, 
institute a comparison between the 
present Chancellor and I.ord Thiirlow, 
as being the predecessor in office to 
whom, with the excejition of fxird 
Erskine, Lord Brougham appears to 
bear the strongest resemblance. Lord 
Tliurlow, like Lord Urougham, was 
brought up to the common-law bar, 
and at die time of his eloiation was, 
for the most part, ignorant of tiie prin¬ 
ciples and practice ofaCoiirt of Equity; 
yet his decisions are remarkable for 
solidity, depth, and a justness of con¬ 
clusion : but Lord lliurlow had quali¬ 
ties which the presenlCnancellor neither 
possesses nor has the power of acq uiring. 
The mind of die former was patient, 
firm, contemplative, and quick in ac¬ 
quiring the points which were es.scntial 
to the case, and in rejecting those which 
were superfluous and uneleyant; v^iile 
that of the latter, diot^ ^ quick and 
powerful," and perhaps, if properly 
balanced, capable of enabling him to 
understand the coqiplicated machinery 
and bcaridi^ ofa clumcery suit, is yet 
so volatile, impatient, and irritable— 
so;tijptteif]y unable to calm itself into a 
sta^'*. olnassiveness to become a lis- 
IM, m contraire, must be the 
p^cipai taUcer—so qawilling to be 


informed and led by the arguments of 
counsel—'SO strong in the convigdon 
of his own powers, and ready to ima¬ 
gine he knows the case before it has 
been stated—that it is not difficult to 
account for all that farra^ of nonsense 
which daily issues from the chair whirfi 
the gifted Eldon filled widi such credit 
to himself and the country, and whence 
he poured forth die words of tiuth and 
soberness. 

' It is said diat Lord Brougham is 
afflicted with the disease commonly 
called St.Vitus’s dance; and we verily 
believe it, for we never can look at 
him without thinking of troubled 
watersbut we sincerely hope his 
mind is not affected by it, although 
m are much inclined to think it is. 
.vLord Thu^w also surpassed Lord 
Brou|nam, ih his capabilities as a 
Chancellor, in another important par¬ 
ticular. Lord Brougham is allowed 
by his warmest admirers to know as 
little of the principles of common law 
as q{ equity: of die truth of this 
"there can be no lietter proof than 
the fact, that he never w'as em¬ 
ployed in tliosc cases where a sound 
knowledge of law alone, and not im¬ 
pressions to be made on the court or 
the jury, was die object of the client. 

Lord Thurlow, ujion hi.s assumption 
of the seals, adopted a course well cal¬ 
culated to give him information upon 
the doctrines and practice of a Court 
of Eijuily. lie drew around liim the 
best informed, and the most rising 
men of the day ; and from intercourse 
with them, aided by the wonderful 
powers of his own understanding, 
gleaned tlie information he requimd. 
it was his well-known custom, after 
the dinners to which he was in the 
habit of inviting the members of his 
profession, to moot dry and knotty 
points of law and practice, and seek 
a successful illustration oftliem from 
those who were present. Thurlow was 
not considered to have read deeply 
on die science of equity, yet he pro¬ 
nounced able judgments, from the 
wonderjiu power he possessed of bring¬ 
ing die rough energies of his masculioe 
understanding to bear down upon and 
grasp with firmness the merits of the 
question before him. He was idle, 
and desultory in his habits; but he no 
longer enjoys die reputation of being 
a profound and original thinker, for 
his decisions are believed to have been, 
for the most part, the work of liar- 
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grave, the beauUM commentatw on 
Coke, and t^e most accom{>lished 
la’wyet and antiquary of his day. 
Howevw beneficial the silent labours 
of this gentleman may ha:Ve been to 
the profession and the public, they 
are injurious to the legal lame of I.ord 
Thurlow; and yet a judge should ra¬ 
ther be censured for not seeking the 
aid, if necessary, of learning and ex¬ 
perience, to supply those deficiencies 
which unavoidably arise irom a want 
of practice and imperfect education. 

With more fairness still might Lord 
Brougltam be compared and contrasted 
with his illustrious predecessor. Lord 
Erskine. In such a comparison there 
is nothing unjust, for Erskine was 
more eminent as an advocate than ev^ 
was Ix)rd Brougham; and his.know¬ 
ledge of equity was also acquired in the 
same school, that is, the court of King’s 
Bench, where, as a brilliant and suc¬ 
cessful leader at Nisi Prius, he was 
without a rival; and as far as forensic 
eloquence is concerned, there ara but, 
few—very few, indeed—of the {Chan¬ 
cellor’s speeches which will stand the 
test of time like Erskinc’s. lie could 
touch the tenderest passions, and move 
the softest feelings of the heart, of 
which Lord Brougham seemed inca¬ 
pable. Erskiue, then, like IJroiigham, 
was suddenly raised to the chancellor¬ 
ship by his party; and in what manner 
did he discharge his duties, or liow did 
he increase or maintain as a judge the 
splendid reputation he had gained as 
an advocate at the bar? Why, he 
certainly surpassed his piedece.ssoi s in 
feebleness and incompetency; his ora¬ 
tory was of no avail without knowledge 
to support it; and accoi-dingly he pro¬ 
nounced a parcel of decisions, wliich 
are to be found in 13th Vescy, called, 
after Lord Erskine, “ the apocryphal 
volume— decisions which are scarcely 
alluded to without derision or contempt. 
He was not long enough chancellor to 
learn his business; for that purpose a 
few monftis is not sufficient even for a 
man of the brightest parts. He has been 
heard to exclaim upon the bench, after 
the mostingeniousargumentsofeminent 
cottnseij, on a question of much nicety, 
**thi8 IS very puzzliiw!” lie pur¬ 
chased the Practical Keginter —a ca¬ 
pital book of practice — [what an/ 
execrable joke, to think of a judw 
commencing to learn on the bench tl^ 
practice of his court!]—and marked 
the first Wenty pages with the acute¬ 


ness characteristic of a highly-gifted 
mind; but then grew weary, and aban¬ 
doned the irksome task for ever. The 
little volume was afterwsgds purchased 
by a barrister; and the fact it proves, 
ho'wever amusing, is not unnatural or 
surprising. It is admitted, without 
dispute, that Lord Erskine tarnished 
the laurels he had so nobly won at the 
bar, by the imbecility of his proceed¬ 
ings on the bench;—he was almost as 
poor a judge as Curran when Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland,—and that is the 
severest thing which can be said upon 
the subject. But Lord Erskine was a 
ipiick man, and despatched business 
with unexampled rapidity; and in this 
respect ffiay he said to bear some ire- 
seiitblance to Lord Brougham. Of all 
the delusions ever practised on the 
publici thajt of despatching with haste 
the business af the C<^rt of Chancery 
is tha' greafeait and the grossest—it is 
neither more nor less than the des¬ 
patching of^igijustice. Newspaper men 
are in the habit of enumeraling with 
delight the number of appeals which 
Lord Brougham clears away; just as 
if a decree upon (lie complicated rights 
of parties in a Court of Equity can be 
dashed off in a moment, like a point 
at Nisi Prills, llicliculous praise of 
this description was lavished upon 
Lord Erskine by the newspapers of 
that day ; but now that his eloquence 
cannot blind, and wiien, after a search¬ 
ing scrutiny, we judge of his reported 
decisions upon their intrinsic morils, 
we find them to be worthless and un¬ 
substantial, and tliat, as a natural con¬ 
sequence, tliey are, if not openly derided, 
passed over mb silentio. VVhetlier 
r.onl Brougham will be more fortunate 
in his decisions is problematical: he 
should keep the fate of J'.rskine before 
his eyes, and should remember, tliat 
rapidity may be a convenient cloak 
for the want of solid information— 
that it is easy to say in a breath, yea 
or nay, but not so easy to give satis¬ 
factory and conclusive reasons to sup¬ 
port the inconsiderate adjudication. 

When, h^ever, we proceed to 
compare the present Chancellor with 
Sir William Grant, Lord Redesdale, 
/ ’ Lord Eldon, then, indeed, as an 
fty judge, he shrinks into small 
.Tensions, and his inferiority is la- 
lintably apparent. Grant’s decisions 
.jre as excellent in matter, s^/they were 
-ielicitous in expression — every sen¬ 
tence was replete with information, 
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every proposition enunciated with dis- 
tinctnesSj illustrated with learningv and 
demonstrated wiUi mathematical accu- 
ra^; his mtmner was calm, and his 
mind philosophical; he took time to 
consider, for which he has been re¬ 
proached with slowness by those dis¬ 
creet people who think that decisions 
should be given at thesame rate as steam- 
coaches travel. Lord Brougham would 
find the labour of a life scanty enough 
to acquire the same intimate knowledge 
of equity which Sir William Grant 
ossessed. As to Lord KedesdaJe, 
e may be regarded as the teacher 
and benefactor of his profession. 
His book on pleading is the book 
upon that most difficult subject; and 
it may with truth be predicated of 
the work, as was happily observed of 
Butler’s Analog^y “ that a vast quan¬ 
tity of matter )s compressed into a 
limited compass, becadise die atrthor 
had thought so profoundly upon his 
subject.” The erudition of Lord Ke- 
desdale was boundless, while his style 
was happily free from the peculiarities 
and quaintnesses of his brother, the 
historian of Greece: his decisions are 
luminous and beautiful, tlie matured 
product of a capacious understanding 
and judicial ipind. On the hencit, 
he was passionless, collected, and im¬ 
partial, listening with grave attention, 
not interrupting the argument by un¬ 
wise comments, or indulging in in’ele- 
vant digressions. lie was, moreover, 
a humane and enlightened reformer, 
or rather pcrjormer, for the reformer is 
often more theoretical than piactical; 
he ameliorated the biubarous law of 
debtor and creditor, and introduced 
and carried a perpetual insolvent act— 
enough of itself to commemorate his 
name. Such men as'Ixird llcdesdale 
do honour to human nature; and while 
praises are heaped upon tlie living, it 
would be but justice to the merits of 
the dead, were we at times to freshen 
our recollections of their virtues and 
noble actions, so beautifully cjiarac- 
teristic of great and benevolent minds. 
To eJ^pect that Lord Bmug^arn ever 
C 9 P , approach Bedesdkle as a judge, 
is not only hopeless, but ridiculous— 
the. same disparity exists between them 
as between the master and the pupil. 

The renown of the J^ords Eldon and 
$towel is identified with the adminis¬ 


tration of British law; but the fury of 

E olitic-s, and the virulence of fiection, 
as robbed them of a portion of their 
richly-earned fame, and clouded the 
judgment of mankind. Lord Stowel, 
on the vei^e of the grave, still 
lives, the connecting link between 
the genius and literature of the last 
and the present age, praised by Gibbon, 
honoured with Johnson's friendship, 
admired and extolled by wits and 
scliolars fo/ his mental accomplish¬ 
ments and shining talents. He never 
had a rival in tl^t branch of the law 
which he pursued with such splendid 
success; and while presiding in ffie 
Admirals Court, he upheld the cha¬ 
racter of England for high integrity 
and impartial justice, as much as did 
her brave tars for undaunted valour, 
tempered with benevolence and mercy. 
Were he not our contemporary, he 
would be considered a more profound 
genius tlian (Jrotius or Puffendorf, or 
any of those authors who have written 
on the law of nature and nations. His 
Judgments in the Consistory Court are 
tlie most fiiscinating legal compositions 
in the English language; and it is no 
less surjirising than delightful to behold 
the Iciirning of the judge so beautifully 
blended with the charms and graces of 
the scholar. His illustrations are de¬ 
rived from the habits, manners, and 
customs of all nations and in all 
ages of the world, disencumbered of 
pedantry, and applied with the polished 
taste of a refined and discriminating 
critic. His refiections on married 
life, on the temper and character of 
individuals, might be read with good 
effect by all who desire to live hapi>ily 
together in the wedded state; while 
perh-aps his judgment concerning the 
admission of the iron coffin into the 
churchyard of St. Andrew’s, Holborn,* 
is the most perfect specimen of judicial 
eloquence on record. Lord Brougham 
will find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to surpass the dignified and becoming 
eloquence of Loi^ Stowel; although, 
doub^ss, as a popular and command¬ 
ing orator, the venerable civilian would 
lie infinitely his inferior. Allusion 
has been made to the talents and* 
character of Lord Stowel, though not 
immediately connected with the Court 
of Chancery, because they ate of that 
description of which every lover of the 


See dd Phillimore’s Reports. 
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jurisprudence of his country may well 
feel proud, and because they prove 
that in every deimrtment of our law we 
can boast of judges as brilliant as tlicy 
were profound. 

Lord Eldon was one of the most 
patient, learned, and laborious chan¬ 
cellors that ever held the seals; his 
legal education was of the very best 
description; in his youth he spent 
some years with a conveyancer, then 
practis^ at the common law, aller- 
wards for many years in Fatuity; sub¬ 
sequently he became chief justice of 
the Common Pleas, Trom which high 
office he was elevated to the chancel¬ 
lorship. During the many years he 
presided in the supreme court of 
Equity, he pronounced of course nu¬ 
merous judgments, and in the opinion 
of tlie profession was but twice mis¬ 
taken ; he instructed, sometimes asto¬ 
nished the Bar by his profound and 
extensive knowledge; his learning 
was, if any thing, too deep, subtle, 
and refined; he delighted in drasving, 
nice distinctions and pointing out 
minute differences; he saw difficulties 
where ignorance would see none; and 
for this reason, and from a desire to 
pronounce a just and conclusive de¬ 
cree, he Iiesitated and considered, and 
was tardy in forming his opinion : but 
the delay did not arise from idleness, 
for no chancellor ever underwent half 
so much mental labour in forming his 
decisions; every case was sifted, eveiy 
dictum examined, every autlioiity an¬ 
cient and modern explored, and his 
final opinion was the result of deep 
meditation, of accurate and even pain¬ 
ful investigat.on. Unquestionably his 
slowness must have been productive of 
evils to the suitor; yet the judgment, 
when it was given, precluded the 
necessity of furtlier litigation, and set¬ 
tled the conflicting rights of various 
parties with perfect accuracy. And 
now that the individual inconvenience 
has passed away, the great services 
Lord Eldon rendered the profession 
are universally acknowledged; his solid 
and perspicuous adjudications embo¬ 
died in Vesey, junior, are text-books. 
IVre the law is laid down precisely, 
with every limitation, qualification, 
and exception; differing in that re¬ 
spect from the judgments of the pre- 
sefit Ma^er of the Rolls, who, possessed 
of uncommon quickness of apprehen¬ 
sion, and being ingenious and astute, 
sees iJhrough a-pase in a moment, and 


decides almost as soon; constantly 
laying down unconditional proposi¬ 
tions which cannot hold in their gene¬ 
ral and universal application. 

From a consideration of his habits, 
education, and limited experience, It is 
idle to expect that, as a judge, Lord 
Brougham ever can be equal to I.ord 
Eldon. Sensible decisions the Chan¬ 
cellor may sometimes make; just con¬ 
clusions he may an-ivo at by the vigo¬ 
rous exercise of his mental powers 
upon a case after it has been tho- 
rougiily sifted, and the authorities 
placed before him by the arguments of 
counsel at the bar; but a luminous 
settlement of the law relating to the 
subject in all its branches, derived 
from a knowledge of the principles of 
the science, his imperfect acquaintance 
with equity never will permit him to 
pronounce. He knows little of the 
doctrine of equity upon a question 
when it comes first before him; this he 
learns as the case proceeds; — not so 
with Lord Eldon: be the subject 
what It might, he was deeply read 
upon it, and had only to apply his 
learning to the peculiar state of facts 
before him. Unlike Lord Brougham, 
he did not depend for his information 
upon the liar ; but when they liad 
apparently cxliausted the subject, he 
frequently took original views of it, and 
cited cases which had escaped their no¬ 
tice, or had been negligently or design¬ 
edly overlooked. This, the highest duty 
of a great judge, Lord Brougham never 
can accomplish: lii.s various and im¬ 
portant avocations occupy a large por¬ 
tion of his time, and tiie habits of his 
mind unfit him for so difficult an 
undertaking. 

To compare Lords Lyndhurst and 
Brougham in their capacity of chan¬ 
cellor, would be unjust to the in¬ 
dustry of the latter, who unques¬ 
tionably has every desire to hasten 
through the business of his court. 
Lord Lyndhurst was a man of fashion, 
addicted to politics and pleasure, pre¬ 
ferring the intrigues of the cabinet to 
the severe drudgery of the bench* lie 
laboured under the same disadvantage 
with Lord Brougham: he had never 
studied the doctrine of equity; and of 
pleading, or, as it is termed, equity 
drafting, he knew nothing whatever. 
He has been known to cite cases on 
points of pleading, in support of the 
affinnative of a proposition, when tliey 
established the negative; not, certainly. 
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from duiness or design, but from a 
imiDt of that technical knowledge 
essential to the formation of the judge, 
and which is only to be acquired by 
early study and kbour at the desk. 
Yet Lord Lyndhurst had a judicial 
mind, and when he could be brought 
to the consideration of a case, ha would 
understand it with ease and rapidity, 
and adjudicate im}>artially; he could 
classify facts with admirable skill; and 
he always delivered his opinions in the 
most hhoice and appropriate language. 
Not unfroquently of late have the Bar 
instituted comparisons between Lords 
Lyndhurst and Brougham; and it is 
but common justice to the former to 
state, that the conclusion uniformly 
arrived at was, that he had a much 
more judicial mind, and, if disposed 
to labour, was better qualified by 
nature to shine as a judge than his 
assiduous successor. 

It appears from the preceding ob¬ 
servations, that those individuals who 
resembled Lord Brougham most as 
eminent advocates at the bar, were 
the worst cliancellors of modern times, 
and that, from the natural advantages 
which long study and experience give, 
Ixird Brougham has hut verj’ moderate 
pretensions when classed with his 
more celebrated predecessors. But 
the Chancellor has other dirticulties to 
contend with, besides bis deficiency 
in information: he has not a very ju¬ 
dicial mind, and he certainly has not 
a judicial manner; he disregards Lord 
Bacon’s advice to the judge — talks 
rather too much, and, after the fashion 
of orators, rejoices in making a point. 
The delivery of his judgments i.s curious 
in the extreme, resembling rather a 
prolix speech than the tranquil enun¬ 
ciation of solemn and imjiortaut truths. 
Ibe speech can be drawn out to an 
indefinite length, being derived from 
a few notes which the (Chancellor keeps 
before him, and to wliich he oectmoti^ 
aUy refers. The greater part of/tlie 
judgment appears to be spoken in the 
moment, for the cases and references 
are seldom Correctly given; but thus,— 
**^Ijro(wn and somebody, 3d or 1st 
Peere Williams,’' or, “ I forget the 
name of the case—but no matter.” 
And sometimes, when speaking of 
a. cousin, a barrister corrects him 
by stating he was a nephew, not 
CQfuaai: Chancellor lepli^, ** Well, 

,nO consequence which.'' It would 
' be tiresome to recapitulate the many 


instance in wliich he has been ut¬ 
terly misttJeen as to the practice of 
his court, to the infinite amusement 
of even the youngest members in 
the profession. His illustrations, to(^ 
are all derived from the practice of 
the King’s Bench; and he is parti¬ 
cularly fond of stating the common- 
law doctrine upon the subject. This, 
however, is natural and hardly cen¬ 
surable; for every man likes to refer 
to that branch of learning with which 
be is supposed to be acquainted. A 
dialogue which Recurred between a 
Solicitor and the Lord Chancellor, in an 
appeal case waiting for hearing in the 
House of Lords, is strikingly illustra¬ 
tive of his lordship’s manner, and of 
his occasional forgetfulness of judicial 
propriety. 

Chancellor. “ Is this case ready to go 
on ?” 

Solicitor. “ No, my lord; the papers 
are not in court.” 

Chancellor, “ Where is the appellant’s 
solicitor ? he must bo ready. I know this 
case perfectly well, and it is disgraceful it 
should liare been sufiered to stand over 
so long.” 

Solicilor. “ If your lordship }>lens«, I 
am e.vtreniely anxious tliis cause should 
not come on till alter the holy days; for 
this reason—tlie respondents are desirous 
of coming to Knglaiid to hear this appeal; 
one of them resides in Scotland, and tlie 
other in Ireland.” 

Chancellor. " Tell them not to come.’’ 

Solicitor. “ My lord, tlie (juestion is 
exceedingly important to tliom, involving 
property to a large amount; jmd if tliey 
come, they will do so at their own ex- 
pen.se, and by thoir own W'isli.” 

Chancellor, “ It will be a very foolish 
thing : it appears to me tliere is notluug 
in the question.” 

Few persons could ad mire , , this 
behaviour tu tite Ixird High CliantiilJlor 
of England; and if the appellant was 
present, it would not be unnatural for 
him to think that he had but little 
chance of justice, as his cause was 
piejudg^—decided upon before the 
merits were heard or understood. 
Sarcastic replies and caustic sayings 
are unseemly on the bench, except 
vvhen . provoked by ignorance, or me¬ 
rited by presumption; they are the 
manifestations of a restless and un¬ 
quiet spirit, not of a contemplative and 
patient mind. However, it is ditSouU, 
if not impossible, for the popular and 
impassioned orator suddenly to assume 
the gravity and decorum befitting the 
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high judicial station. The Wellesley 
case was a complete God-send to his 
lordship—it was a fit theme for the 
exercise of his peculiar talents; accord¬ 
ingly, he seized witli avidity the golden 
opportunity, and spoke an hour with 
admirable effect. In bis-speech be 
avowed many bold resolhtions: would 
dispute their wicked privileges with 
the Commons, and maintain the liberty 
of the subject, and so forth, against all 
aggression, at no matter what personal 
risk or peril I Whatever good Lord * 
Brougham effects i|^ the Court of 
Chancery will not result from tlie pe¬ 
culiar excellence of his decisions, but 
from the possible reform of invete¬ 
rate abuses. Orators are proverbially 
bad judges; they generally embrace 
one side of a cause and maintain it 
with the zeal of partisans; witness 
Best, Garrow, Common-lMeas I’arke, 
Vaughan, Curran, and r.rskine, ad- 
ininible as advocates, imbecile as 
judges; while I^ord Tenterden and 
others of his stamp never led a <iause^ 
in their lives. Lord Brougham m.ay do 
something to remedy existing evils in 
the Court of Chancery, to stimulate 
and quicken others in the wholesome 
work of reform, and thus make some 
atonement for his insiillicicnt quali¬ 
fications as a judge. Amongst the 
most useful of his reforms would be 
that of preventing, for the future, the 
selection of lord chancellors from the 
Nisi Prius pnictitioners — a jiractice 
which, however coiuenicnt it may be 
to the mini.stry of the day, is the 
fruitfhl parent of uncertainty in our 
law, and prejudicial to tlie best in¬ 
terests of the cornmiuiity. 

Sceptical, however, as it may seem, 
many persons doubt even his capability 
for the accomplishment of wise .and ef¬ 
fectual reforms—witness tlie County 
Court Bill, hastily introduced, and as 
hastily abandoned. Not a syllable has 
his lordship uttered on this his darling 
measure throughout the session; he 

S refers making sharp repartees on the 
larquess of Londonderry: — speech¬ 
making is evidently his/or^c. Has he 
not, in like manner, deserted the I/mdon 
University ? Is it not notorious that he 
has never entered within its walls since 
his elevation to the woolsack ? and yet 
a time was, when he seemed to have 
staked bis fame and character on the 
success of this temple to liberality and 


science. The professors are wrangling 
with each other, the subscribers are 
dissatisfied, its affairs involved in con¬ 
fusion ; while Lord Brougham, in a 
dignified and judicious manner, main¬ 
tains the “ non-intervention principle” 
—the sacred doctrine of the immortal 
cabinel of which he is a member. 
What has become of the Illmtratiom 
of Valet/, pompously announced for 
publication “ by the Lord Chancellor 
and Charles Bell ?” Lord Brougham 
has attained the summit of his ambition, 
and now, perhaps not unwisely, dis¬ 
dains the clap-traps which assisted in. 
his elevation. An anecdote, told in a 
life just published, in the Law Maga¬ 
zine, of that eminent lawyer, Lord 
Nottingham, with the comment of the 
biogi-apher thereon, is so applicable to 
the present Chancellor, tliat, for his 
government and instruction, we ex¬ 
tract it; 

“ A niso wiis once brought before him 
for a rehearing, which had been, alto¬ 
gether, upwards of thirty years travelling 
the slow road of chancery litigation. On 
being inforou'd of this fact, ho instantly 
a]>pointed a day for it to be argued, and 
declared he tvould nither sit foi five or 
six days logetlier, than suft’ur the court 
to reniaiu any longer under the disgrace 
of protracling a cause for such a time. 
Now sucli ail account as this we certainly 
should nut think of relating, as likely to 
do him credit, were there the slightest 
ground fiir suspecting that ho ever 
tiiought of courting popularity by those 
Blinliow and truly ludicrous boastings 
which, in our time, are so greedily 
caught lip and echoed by the press, with 
the view of elevating tho cJiaracter they 
thereby most cfl'odually contribute, or, 
at least, will evouliuUly contribute, to 
lower and degiade in public estimation. 
A sound lawyer has much surer and 
more effectual means of securing sterling 
reputation, than such empty tricks as 
pratiug from the bench about his own 
devotion to his duties, or interrupting 
counsel with pert and unmeaning re¬ 
marks, as if he possessed an intuitive 
knowledge of all they could possibly 
give him any information about; or, in 
short, resorting to any of those wretched 
clap-traps which may, perhaps, have 
their effect upon the wondering fools 
who kill an occasional five minutes by 
gaping about a court of justice, but can 
never excite in the minds of sensible 
men any emotion short of contempt and 
disgnst." 


W. 
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SCENES IN THE LAW CO^iftTS.' 
THE COURT OF CHAtiCERY. 


[Lord Brougham enters with a nosegay 
of fresh hay; bows to the bar, and 
takes his seai.'] • 

A Junior Counsel. My lord I 
Xord Chancellor. Well, sir! 

Junior Counsel. If your lordship 
pleases, I wish to move— 

Lord Chancellor. Move, sir !—sit 
down, sir! Did not I say I would 
hear only petitions to-day? I am 
astonished that you should attempt to 
act in defiance of my orders! i have 
a vehement suspicion that this is a part 
of tlie conspiracy, of which I have 
someiK^ heard— I say no more : but 
I have*a strong arm, and will use it. 
Call the,petitions j 
Juatdr Counsei. My lord! I give 
y 9 ur lordship my assurance—• 

Lord Chancellor. Keep it yourself, 
sir! I want it not—at least, so some 

J i^ons say. [A titter, in which his 
ordship graciously joins.^ Come, come 
— call the petitions! [Kegistrar calls 
the first petition.} 

Lord ChanceUor. Who appears in 
this ? Who is for the petitioner I —O, 
you, sir! [addressing another junior 
counsel.} Well— 

Junior Counsel. No, my lord, I hold 
no brief in this. 

Lord Chancellor. Then why stand 
up, sir, and make me think so ? 

Junior Counsel. My lord, I rose to 
leave the Court. 

iord Chancellm'. Sit down, sir, and 
do not reply on the Court— do not let 
me be again deceived by your rising. 
1 have a strong suspicion that your in¬ 
tentions—but no matter,, go on with 
the petitions. Who appears in this? 
Is there no one in this ? What are the 
fects? Is there any one for the de¬ 
fence ? The aflidavits are numerous— 
plenty of swearing, I see; and, I dare 
say, most judiciously concocted. A 
vast deal of paper sacrificed—for the 
purposes of delay, I suppose: I have 
known such tilings at common law. 
Who opens the petition? 

A Solicitor. The Solicitor General, 
my lord ; he will be here directly. 

Lord Chancellor. Here directly! I 
see hitn not. Send to his chambers 
instantly, and say the Court waits. 
This is extremely fHovoking—it would 


not be tolerated at common law, Wlifen 
I Was in practice, I was never later 
than ten o’clock in my attendance in 
Court; thougli I was, at the same time, 
a member of parliament, where, I be¬ 
lieve, I took a pretty active share in 
the proceedings! On one occasion, 1 
' pleaded in tlite morning in the House 
of Lords; in the afternoon, attetuled a 
meeting at the London University; 
dined with the members of the Me¬ 
chanics’ Institute at four o’clock; looked 
into the Piazza. Coffee House at eight, 
where I settled a bottle of port with the 
Beefsteak Club; and then presenting 
ipyself on the floor of the House of 
Commons, I made a speech of seven 
hdurs’ duration, on the state of the 
law, whicli was highly extolled by my 
friends, and indeed, I may say, by the 
^latiiai —but this is idle. O 1 I forgot 
to name, that the next morning I was 
in Court by nine o’clock. ” I may be 
asked whether I had read my briefs, 
and knew my client’s case; but on that 
point I think it uniiecesssiry to speak. 
Where is the Solicitor General ? Can 
the Court do nothing till he comes ? 
The public shall know that I do my 
duty, A gentleman wished to move 
when I came into Court; is he still 
here ? Oh, you, sir 1 — yes, Well, sir, 
what is your motion ? 

Junior Counsel. 1 trust your lord- 
ship will excuse me- 

Lord Chancellor. There is no occa¬ 
sion for trusting at all, sir; nor have I 
time to excuse. Come at once to the 
point. 

Junior Counsel. If your lord^iip 
pleases, gobble, gobble, gobble, gob’bW, 
gobble, gobble, gobble, gobble, gobble, 
gob- 

Lord Chancellor. Exactly so, sir— 
exactly so—you need not proceed— 
I perfectly understand you; the point 
you wish to urge is this—you wish— 
yes, I see, tir, I see—but I cannot- 

Junior^mnscl. Gobble, gob- 

Jjord Charicellor. Interrupt me not, 
sir; 1 shall not make this order—it 
would be as absurd as your reasoning, 
and a disgrace even to the Court of 
Session iii Scotland, my opinions of 
the judges whereof, peradvmiture, are 
well known. Have you nothing to add, 
sir ? Where is the Solicitor Gei^eral ? 
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Silence 1—door-keeper, turn out all in 
the court, and keep silence. Tfbis is the 
only court of justice in whySi the mob 
are permitted to make a noise— the 
lowest police office is mcu’e decent. 
Where is the Solicitor General? J shall 
leave the court for five minutes, and 
return. ” 

A Stranger. My lord, my lord I 

Lord Cnanceilor. Well, sir, what 
do you want ? 

Stranger. 1 am cp.lled upon, my 
lord, to swear to certain facts, other¬ 
wise my property will seriously suffer 
through a suit in this court; now my 
conscience does not permit me to take 
an oath. 

Lord Chancellor. Are you a (Quaker? 

Stranger. No, my lord. 

Lord Chancellor- I cannot help you. 
Tiic law assists the conscientious scru¬ 
ples of (Quakers — turn (Quaker, and 
then you will be relieved as you wisji. 

Slratiger. My lord, I cannot; the 
Quakers hold opinions repugnant to 
mine. 

Lord Chancellor. Then I cifnnot* 
help you, sir; but 1 tliiiik you are 
wrong in your notious, and may cusi ly 
satisfy yourself that there is no crime 
in taking the oath required of you. 

Stranger. My lonl, 1 cannot do so 
upon conscientious principles. 

Lord Chancellor. No doubt, no 
doubt — it is a conscientious objec¬ 
tion; but your principles are mistaken. 
Listen to me; I have bad discussions 
with many valuable friends on this 
point—with Mr. Jeremy Bcntbam, and 
with my esteemed friend Mr. Phace, 
the tailor—I will furnisli you with a 
few hints for your guidance. This is 
Saturday; to-morrow is Sunday, and a 
very proper day—the most proper, you 
know—for a conference with one's 
conscience; think the matter over, and 
on Monday come hem again—f have 
no doubt you will alter your opinion. 
The law of the country cjills on you to 
take an oath; now neither you nor I 
can alter a law, and we must both 
obey it, though it be bad. God com¬ 
mands us to obey the laws—look to 
your Bible—and if you obey a bad 
law, God’s punishment will fall, not 
on you, but on the bad law-makers. 
Therefore your conscience may be 


satisfied in obeying even a bad law, 
since an obedience of the laws is one 
of our greatest duties. You may on 
these grounds, I think, fi>arlcssly take 
the oath. Think this over. To-morrow 
is Sunday, and a very fit day for such 
meditation;.—I have no doubt you will 
swear the affidavit on Monday. 

Strttngcr. My lord, I must differ— 
lA)rd Chancellor. Wait till JMonday, 
wait till Monday.^ Dear me, where is 
the Solicitor General / This is totally 
irrelevant to the business of tlie court; 
I cannot waste the ])ul>lie time in 
directing the consciences of individuals 
—I liave enough to do as keeper of the 
king’s. I see that nobody is leady for 
business in tliis court but myself. 
There is a conspiracy I see; and yet 
surely the Solicitor General ——— 
But 1 am determined to sit a^d do 
my duty — 1 shall be in co^si from 
nine o’clock in the morning till twelve 
at night daily till. November—the 
court has a strong arm and will use it. 
After that time 1 will hear motions, 
if pressing, in my bed-chamber. My 
friend and seiiretary, Mr.Le Marcliaiit, 
has kindly suggested the adoption of a 
night-bell at my house, so that there 
will be every facility afforded by me 
to the profession and the public, at a 
great sacrifice of personal comfort on 
my part, llie press, I know, will 
approve of this arrangement—they 
are the best judges. Mr. Secretary, 
let me have all the morning papers 
to-morrow, except the Fast —that is 
too much of a croaker. Who dares 
say tliat 1 am garrulous, and fond of 
hearing myself talk ? It is a base and 
atrocious calumny. I talk less than 
Lord Bacon, my predecessor longo 
iatervallo ; far less than Ixinl Eldon, 
my more immediate forerunner; and 
more to the purpose than either. The 
Times —which [ never see—says so; 
and who doubts the Times ? But where 
is the Solicitor General ? (Jh, Mr. Soli¬ 
citor, we have been awaiting you. 

Solicitor General \being a JfwrficaZ]. 
My lord, 1 humbly beg pardon- 

Lord Chancellor. Not at all, not 
at all, Mr. Solicitor [arta/ie/iy]; I am 
suie you were elsewhere usefully em¬ 
ployed— do not name it. 

Hereupon the Solicitor General made 


• We wanted a note to the above conversation, ami iho Morning Chronicle I'lir- 
nisbee it.—“ I’he Loial Chancellor, with all bis good qualities, has some weakiie.ss ; 
and one of them is a. disposition to promote* good ends by Machiavi;t.lian means.”— 
Momi^g.QiroHicle, September 13* 

VOt. IV. NO. XXI. 
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a luminous exposition of his client's his mind was made up, and pronounced 

case; and at the conclusion of his a judgment highly satisfactory to Mr. 
speech, the Ix)rd Chancellor (on the • Solicitor General, 
principle of audi alteram partem) said ©. 


INFLUENCE OF THE NEWSPAPERS. 
[Continuedfrom p. 142.] 


SoMC of the animadversions in a for¬ 
mer article under this head (see Sep¬ 
tember Number), have, we understand, 
given grievous oflence to more than 
one of the couductora of the London 
daily papers. We cry these gentlemen 
mercy 1 If, in exposing the secrets of 
the press, and holding up to honest 
scorn the apostasies and tergiver.'a- 
tions, the mercenary versatility and the 
flagrant inconsistencies of the proprie¬ 
tors of these journals, we have uncon- 
sciously**mflicted a wound on the sen¬ 
sitive parts of their literary employes^ 
we protest it was done unintentionally, 
and feel confident that they must have 
applied to themselves whatwas directed 
against others. For of them we have 
not as yet spoken. The season for 
grilling in that department has not yet 
arrived. We have carefully abstained 
from mentioning names, or overhauling 
circumstances which might have pro¬ 
duced irritation, chiefly because we 
had no wish to follow a bad example, 
and which, it would be as well for them 
to consider, in tlie discharge of their 
editorial duties, is more honoured in 
the breach than the observance. The 
conductor of a ]x>ndon newspaper 
complaining of personalities directed 
against hitnself is like a quack, after 
being compelled to swallow his own 
pills, complaining of tlie nausea and 
pains which he undistinguishingly in¬ 
flicts on all his patients. We have no 
wish to offend in this respect, but if we 
should, they must bear it. 

We have spoken of the moral and 
political influence of the newspapers, 
without having said all that we in¬ 
tended on this latter head. It has, we 
apprehend, been pretty clearly and 
satisfactorily shewn, that the pmitical 
influence even of the popular journals 
is extremely limited, and that the na¬ 
ture of die traffic in which they are en¬ 
gaged necessarily compels them to 
follow rather than lead public opinion. 
A hosier will manufacture the stocking 
that sells. It is none of his business to 
direct the community to wear cotton 
in preference to worsted, or silk in 


preference to either. He makes that 
for which there is the greatest demand, 
without in the least conceniing himself 
whether one material is more durable 
or profitable than another, or whether 
the rotten article that he vends foi- a 
shilling be a dearer or a less economi¬ 
cal one than that which he offers for 
half-a-crown. Occasionally, indeed, he 
may attempt to lead the fashion, by 
hiring Peter Sharpset, of the Chronicle 
or the Herald, to puff the superior 
comfort of a pair of newly-invented 
braces or an elastic nightcap; but there 
are a hundred chances to one against 
his succeeding; just as the Times ex¬ 
periences when it puts forth its thun- 
•der fo arouse the slumbering patriotism 
of the city mob, and which appeal is 
but rarely listened to, and never with¬ 
out the said mob heartily repenting 
them of the folly. This is the influence 
of the newspapers. 

But as a further proof that this in¬ 
fluence is confined within very narrow 
bounds, it is only necessary to call to 
mind the paucity in the number of 
newspapers whose profits are derived 
from the popularity of their political 
disquisitions, or the ability wim which 
they discuss subjects of general in¬ 
terest. The 2'iwes itself would not 
stand a week if it were confined to 
matter of this kind. Its articles on 
either foreign or domestic policy would 
not furnish coals and candles for the 
poor scribe in his suburban attic. No 
man is now so raw as to seek for in-^ 
formation on these points in the news¬ 
papers. No man capable of forming 
an opinion for himself, or to whom 
other channels of information are open 
—and these are open nearly to alt— 
woul(^ever allow himself to be in- 
fluen^d by the hasty and muddled ao- 
guments propounded by a sleepy phi¬ 
losopher at half-past two in the morp- 
ing, whose intellect even stimulants 
have failed to brighten, if they have 
not, which is more probable, done 
mucli to obscure; while in otheir pubjir 
cations of a graver kind, wh^ talent 
of a much superior order is dispteyed. 
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he may find the subject more fully and 
ably treated, and all the &cts more 
satisfactorily detailed,and more rigidly 
analysed. No, the time for tills has 
gone byk The newspapers, like a 
porter at the entrance of Ex^er Hall, 
may point the way which leads to the 
fimatical assembly, but it is left to 
others to describe the follies, or expose 
the fallacies, or hold up to reproba^- 
tion the ftictious motives, of the orators 
who hold forth. The newspapers do 
nothing more than this. ITiey are 
like finger-posts placed at cross-roads 
by trustees, who have an interest in 
leading the passenger by some parti¬ 
cular route; but even the best of them, 
or those on which the multitude place 
the greatest dependence, ar^o loosely 
fixed, and so liable to be affected by 
every breath of wind and change of 
weather, that he who travels is a sim¬ 
pleton if he do not consult more accu¬ 
rate guides, or rather trust to his own 
judgment. 

That the journals exercise this slen- ^ 
der influence on public opinion is not 
surprising, when we consider the rules 
by which they are conducted. In the 
first place, tliey are not the property 
of the persons who edit or write for 
them. These gentlemen are, with one 
or two exceptions, entirely under the 
control of their employers, and arc 
liable to be dismissed on a short no¬ 
tice. The consequence is, they have 
either to bend to the speculative and 
mercenary views of the proprietors, or 
resign their situations—an alternative 
which is eluded the more easily, by 
means of tire anonymous and irrespon¬ 
sible character under which they write. 
Care is taken that the author shall not 
be held liable for his opinions; he is, 
in fact, presumed to be unknown. 
Hence the many facilities for changing 
sides, or adopting new views, or re¬ 
viling individuals formerly flattered 
and caressed, or of following in the 
wake of the rabble through every by¬ 
lane of prostitution—to-day with the 
minister, to-morrow with the oppo¬ 
sition—this week an ultra-Tory, and 
the next a low Whig and a bellowing 
Jacobin—just as it may please the 
proprietory to command. How is it 
possible, dien, for the public, or, at 
least, the thinking and intelligent por¬ 
tion of the public, to repose any .con¬ 
fidence in, or cherish any respect for, 
the sentiments, no matter how autho¬ 
ritatively promulgated, of men who are 


thus shackled, and are notoriously no¬ 
thing more than the tools of empiricism 
and venality ? It is the corruption which 
proceeds from this source, which ren¬ 
ders tlie metropolitan press a much 
more powerful engine of evil than of 
good, and has sunk it in the estima¬ 
tion of every true friend to public 
liberty. It is now venal, profligate, 
and dishonest, in the last degree; for 
which there is no efficient cure but the 
destruction of the monopoly, the ex¬ 
tension of the field of entei*]irise, and 
the encouragement of additional talent 
and more responsible writers. 

In illustration of the debasing effect 
of this versatility and venality, as re¬ 
spects the press itself, let ns glance at 
the career of one of the evening papers, 
which has for many years been con¬ 
sidered a minislenal journal. The 
present principal proprietors of the 
paper in question are the same men 
who were proprietors fifteen years ago. 
We mention this as an important fact, 
and of considerable weight in our ar¬ 
gument. At the period (1816—17) 
when the allied troops were in occu¬ 
pation of I’’ranee, the minister for fo¬ 
reign aflairs in this country intercepted 
a correspondence between the editor 
of this viiuislerial paper and an employi 
of the French goveirintent; in wJiich 
it was stipulated that he, the said edi¬ 
tor, with the consent of liis co-pin- 
]>rietors, should advocate tire imme¬ 
diate or speedy withdrawal of the 
allied forces, as a measure of sound 
policy and conciliation, although he, 
the contracting party in London, knew 
that such a measure was strongly de¬ 
precated by the British government. 
The negotiations, however, were con¬ 
cluded ; some of its stipulations, in 
the shape of a subsidy, were fulfilled; 
and the patriotic editor redeemed his 
pledge, by zealously advocating the 
withdrawal of the foreign troops. He, 
however, did not stand alone in this 
honest enterprise—one of the morning 
papers, and another evening one, pur¬ 
sued the same course. 

The noble secretary, however, had 
obtained possession of the correspond¬ 
ence, and he forthwith summoned 
before him his intnguing supporters— 
the editor and one of the proprietors 
of the ministerial paper aforesaid. He 
produced die correspondence with his 
usual suavity, interdicted all explana¬ 
tion or apology, and coolly intimated, 
that unless the editor in question vverc 
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instantly dismissed, and ceased having 
any interest iu, or control over the 
newspaper, that lie, in the name of 
the government, should wiilihuld the 
patronage and the exclusive inform¬ 
ation of Downing Street. » 

It is unnecessary to .say, that the 
editor was forthwith distiiissofl.e 

To him succeeded a gentleman who 
conducted tlie affairs of the slill minis¬ 
terial journal with great ability, from 
the period first mentioned to that which 
terminated the feeble administration of 
Lord (Jodericli. On the accession of 
Mr. Canning, (he interests of the jiro- 
prieiors liad induced liim to give his 
support to that shallow and bUisteving 
minister, lie had been teinjited to 
make a sacrifice of his prmciples on 
the altar of expediency and venality, 
and the consetpience was, that wlien 
the Wellington administration came 
into power, he also wa.s dismis.scd. 

The journal in (piestioii still clung 
to iUs ministerial reputation, thereby 
conceiving, iliat what it wanted in 
talent or eluiracter, and whatever it 
might lose by tergiversation and in¬ 
consistency, w'oiild he amply eoiupcti- 
sated by its adherence to the ruling 
party, and its crawling .subserviency 
at the doors and among the subtiltenis 
of the treasury. It had supjrorted 
Lord Londonderry, and even dis¬ 
carded its conductor in obedience to 
his lordship’s mandate. No sooner 
was he dead, however, than it sjuirted 
its venom on his cofhn, and extolled 
the talents and the principles of Mr. 
Canning, the living minister, at the 
expense of him wliuin it had formerly 
fawned upon ; but who, now that he 
was in his grave, had no favours to 
bestow, no power to make him dread¬ 
ed, and u]>on whoiie remains, there¬ 
fore, it c;ould with impunity heap 
oblotpty and slander, it did all this, 
and much more than this. It became 
the ehumpiiin of Mr. Canumg’.s po¬ 
licy, in open derision of its former 
sentiments—it followed him to his 
tomb, and then worshipjiefi Lord 
Coderich; whom, to evince its fidelity 
for, it actually kept in otlice nearly a 
week after the poor gentleman, with 
tears in his eyes, hail laiil his porte- 
fevUle. at the feet of tliu king. 

Notwitlistandiug tliese acts of glar¬ 
ing apostasy and inconsistency — not- 
witiistandiiig its subserviency to Lord 
Londonderry, its dalliance with Mr. 
Canning, and its jmf-morti’tn regaixl 


for the ministry of Lord Goderich—it 
still was ready to turn again, make the 
finiende honorable for past insults, and 
seivo under the banner of Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington, whom, hut the 
previous year, it had accused of oppo¬ 
sing the “ lamented" Mr. Canning 
from_/«c/«n/,v motives. Times and cir¬ 
cumstances, however, had undergone 
a material and unexpected change; for 
the noble duke, at the period to which 
we allude, had been called to the 
counsels of his sovereign. In the 
oyi's, tliproforc, of the serviles of the 
journal 111 question, lie was a very dif- 
i’oiciit personage as the duke jiremier, 
from the duke who defeated Mr. Can¬ 
ning’s corn bill. 

Hut tl#most disgusting part of the 
transaction w’as, that in once more 
being jicnnitted to delude the public 
with the assumption of ministerial pa¬ 
tronage, under the ^V’ellington admi- 
iiistration, it restored to liis ofiicial 
situation of editor, after an interregnum 
of more than ten years, the identical 
jierson—“ tlio Tory of the Pitt school,’’ 
as the servile gentleman called him¬ 
self—whom it had dismissed under 
the maialate of Lord Londonderry, for 
receiving bribes and tnifticking with the 
llourbon government. lie comiucneed 
his duties with a long address to the 
public, in which he stated that he was 
the man who had gained for the paper 
ill question the renown of former days 
"—that he was the Jupiter who had 
wielded the thunder during the war 
with Napoleon and Jacobinism'—that 
ho was the lloinan Tory, recalled, like 
a second Cinciiinatus, from his turnip 
field and liis jilough, to give force to 
the revival of old l-higlish principles, 
and place the journal over which he 
jiresidcd in the elevated position in 
which it had stood, when the rights of 
the crown and the liberties of the peo- 
})le were nieiiaccd by Whig and Radi¬ 
cal factious, whose coimnou object was 
revolution and anarchy. God help 
us! it was a right merry eunccit'— 
vastly amusing and ludicrous—to see 
a frail old lieutenant of the Lumber 
Troop, with his dexter eye closed up 
in the wars of I'leet Street and tlie 
Strand, with one leg and a half in the 
grave, and Witli an intellect like a 
flickering rush-light in the socket, 
attempting to redeem the fortunes of 
a sinking journal, which its own incon¬ 
sistencies and flunkism had irrevocably» 
damned—trying, poor man! to wash. 
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the blackamoor white, and give sound¬ 
ness to that which was as rotten at its 
core as a city alderman, nr one of 
Burns’s choice specimens of corruption, 
once imindrtalised in, but now ex¬ 
punged from, liis inimitable poem of 
Tam O'Shanlcr. It w.as a sorry sight; 
and, as might have been foresecui, the 
project did not succeed. Thejouriml 
continued to flicker in tlie ranks of the 
ministerial papers; but its Cincinnatns 
was sent back to his farm-yard, to 
rusticate witli his fellow-gocso, whom, 
from motives of unpardonable ainhil ion, 
lie had for a short season abandoned. 

But our winisfciw/journal had now 
a new opportunity of evincing il.s sub- 
.serviency to the Wellington adminis- 
tnition. It shortly aftcrw'urds placed 
tlie appointment of its editor at tlie 
disposal of an under secretary; and 
one was accordingly installed, wlio, 
being of the school of Gonlhnrn, was 
speedily found to be incapable. It 
then enlisted in its .service a gentleman 
of superior accomplishments, lyid a 
])opular author; but lie was so soon 
disgusted with the intrigues of the 
office and the domination ofUic acting 
proprietor, that after a novitiate of a 
few weeks he retired from the situa¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the administration of the 
Duke of Wellington had gone to the 
tomb of all the Capulets. The slip¬ 
pery policy and fatal inconsistency of 
Sir Robert Peel, the blunders of Goul- 
bum, the rancorous persecutions of 
Scarlett, the indolence and liauteur of 
liOrd Aberdeen, and the still more 
prejudicial folly of a Tory ministry 
depending on Whig support, rendered 
the adinimsliTition net only unpopular, 
but utterly helpless in the House of 
Commons. Then came Lonl Grey and 
the Whigs—the Whigs who supported 
the Duke in carrying the Catholic Bill, 
and who were his corps tic reserve to 
keep in proper subjection the high 
Tories who had for some time me¬ 
naced his flanks, but who (we mcim 
the Whigs), as soon as they ascertained 
their own jiower, turned it against him, 
and ousted him from his place. Our 
supple journalist, with an alacrity 
worthy of his character, felt it as facile 
to turn again in favour of Lord Grey, 
-as he did in forsaking Lord Goderich 
to support the hero of Waterloo — as 
easy to leap from libendisni to radical¬ 
ism, as from Toryism to W higgtuy. 

It continued, as was cruelly said by 
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one of its contemporaries, “ to embar¬ 
rass the ministry with its support”— 
to be, in short, the jiaiiegyrist of the 
Wliigs, and the ardent advocate of the 
Reform Bill. As a matter of course, 
a convenient scribe was hired for the 
purpo.se; and it Ims persisted, since 
the T^jonth of November last, to burn 
its glimmeriug lamp on the same altar 
with the Times, I/iraW, and C/irtmicle 

— supporting llu; men vi'liom it had 
again and again denounced as traitors 
and .Tacohiris —advocating principles 
which It had held u]) to execration, as 
calculated to overturn the established 
institutions of the coiin(ry,and de.stroy 
tJie moiiiirchy—inculcating opinions 
whicli jml all its former sentiments 
and professions, all its pledges luid 
assurances, all its reasonings and in- 
<luctions, all its facts and animadver¬ 
sions, to the blush—ami stamping liar, 
hypocrite, and slandeivr, on every line 
of every article which either adorned 
or disgraced its pages for twenty ))re- 
ceding years. Hen*, then, appears the 
importance of the fact which we have 
already noticed, namely, that the men 
who were the proprietors of the evening 
paper in question during the Javerpool 
administration, form the majority of 
those who compose the present share¬ 
holders. 

We beg pardon for having occupied 
the reader’s attention with details which 
we fear are not calcuk'dcd to [dace in 
a very amiable light the motives of 
human action, or the impelling force 
of selfishness. Such a specimen of 
moral and political depravity perhaps 
never was exhibited. It makes tlie 
Iicart sick, and the bile to rise, and the 
lingcr.s to tingle, and the whole func¬ 
tions and sensibilities of the body to 
collapse, from utter loathing and dis¬ 
gust. And yet such men as these— 
such sordid dealers in base principles 

— such fleshless automatons—brain¬ 
less, nerveless, and immovable, except 
by the strings of the puppet-master in 
Downing Street — are held up to us 
as the best [mbiic instructors I 

We request it to be understood that 
we have not selected this evening and 
still ministerial journal as a specimen 
of the seivili.sm and uselessness of the 
newsjiaper press, from any invidious 
molives. We eonfe.ss th,at it stands 
high — among the faithless, foremost 
of the bud; but it once stood far other¬ 
wise— high among the good — dis¬ 
tinguished for talent and influence; 
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and we have a right to assume that its 
present degradation is a symptom of 
the desperate expedients to which the 
newspaper press is now reduced ; for 
we would not have it believed that 
this fallen journal is the only instance 
of political apostasy or meretricious 
inconsistency. Nearly the whple of 
Ae London journals are more or less 
culpable in this respect; while at the 
same time we have unmingled pleasure 
in stating that, as regards the Chronicle^ 
the Standard, and perhaps the Globe, 
the charge does not apply. The Stand¬ 
ard is a young paper, but it has ad¬ 
hered to Its principles with an uncom¬ 
promising spirit «and a rare fidelity. 
Tlie Globe, if It ever had any prin¬ 
ciples, has nevertheless steer^ that 
middle course which has enabled it, 
under all circumstances, to mix its 
milk with its water, or, like a whale- 
ship heavily laden, to leave a sufficient 
portion of oil in its wake to still the 
ripples caused by its motion through 
the waters. The Chronicle, however, 
is a conspicuous exception to our cen¬ 
sures. Tlie independent connexion of 
its present editor, for which he is in¬ 
debted to the late Mr. Perry, places 
him beyond the influence or the con¬ 
trol of the proprietors. With the po¬ 
litics of the Chronicle our feelings are 
far from being congenial: its senti¬ 
ments are the converse of ours in many 
respects; but for the consistency of 
the editor, and his unshrinking inde¬ 
pendence, we have a regard which wc 
should disgrace IIeoina were we not 
thus openly to avow. We exj^cted, 
in fact, to have seen Dr. Black made a 
baronet, and we have no doubt the 
bloody hand was proffered him; but 
when we observe the names of some 
who have lately been raised to tliis 
distinguished rank, we are not sur- 
rised that our worthy friend should 
avc peremptorily declined the ho¬ 
nour. 

But, be this as it may, it is ovring 
to such shameless and repulsive ^on- 
duct that the newspaper press of Lon¬ 
don has fallen so low in public estima¬ 
tion; and Itaving lost all pretensions 
to character—all that respectability 
which alone can sustain it among the 
higher and well-educat^ classes, it 
has sunk into the embraces of prosti¬ 
tution, and become the exclusive oi^an 
of the mob. We here allude to the 
papers which have the greatest circu¬ 
lation in the metropolis; for those whicii 
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still cling to the Tory party, such as 
the Standard, St. James's Chranickf 
and the Morning Post —contending 
for principles on which the happiness, 
and peace, and liberty, and dearest 
interests of the people of England 
depend—fighting the battles of thank¬ 
less allies—are chivalrous at their own 
expense, and martyrs of consistency 
and integrity in a cause just in itself, 
and which their talents adorn, but 
which is for ever lost, unless the party 
evince far more courage, as well as 
activity and address, than they have 
shewn for ^veral years. 

But how is it that the newspaper 
press generally has such a democrati- 
cal tendency ? Simply, as we have 
before stated, in the first part of tliis 
article, that it is their interest to minis¬ 
ter to every popular prejudice and 
every prevailing en'or. The morning 
papers, of which most of the evening 
ones are little better than abridgments 
or second editions, are in the hands of 
,about fifteen persons, who Urns have it 
in their power, if they were united, to 
influence public opinion to a very seri¬ 
ous extent—who might lower or raise 
the price of all public securities at their 
will and pleasure, and share the profits 
of the joint speculation. It is fortu¬ 
nate, however, that they do not har¬ 
monise or act in concert. Their petty 
jealousies, their occasional bickenngs, 
and the pride and vanity of rivalship, 
keep them asunder, and render diem 
comparatively harmless. But it is 
nevertheless to be regretted that so 
much power, and so much influence, 
and the means of inflicting so much 
"evil, should be in so few liands; yet 
the greater evil is, that it must re¬ 
main in these few hands, and the 
daily newspaper press must continue 
a monopoly, to pander to public 
wee, and be the organ of the con¬ 
stituency of the beer-shops, so long 
as newspapers are hampered by vex¬ 
atious laws and oppressed by severe 
exactions. The stamp upon a news¬ 
paper,the discount, is about 
3|d., to which adding l|d. for paper, 
makes the price of it before a single 
type is set (for the stamp duty is 
invariably paid per advance), just 
fourpence-halfpenny. It is sold to 
the newsmen for sixpence—this, in 
fact, being the price for which the 
publisher accounts to the proprietor. 
The profit, therefore, On a single 
paper, which pays so heavy a tax, and 
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is conducted at so much risk — the 
unavoidable hazard of damages in civil 
action, fine, and imprisonment, is pre¬ 
cisely three halfpennies! For this 
paltry profit is the whole world ran¬ 
sacked for news—a sentinel, in the 
shape of a foreign correspondent, sta¬ 
tioned in every capital city of Europe 
and America — an agent at every sea¬ 
port and market-town—a spy in every 
court and camp —an eavesdropper in 
every public office a reporter at the 
elbow of every member of parliament 
—a reporter at every public feiist and 
funeral — at every meeting of the 
saints—at every gathering of the com¬ 
mon council and the prize-ring — at 
every/tl^c champitre and public execu¬ 
tion— at every public whipping and 
charity-sermon—at the first appear¬ 
ance of every thief in the police court, 
who is watched till he waves his stolen 
handkerchief as he steps on board the 
hulks—at every market where women, 
or oats, or horses, or straw, or coals 
are sold — at every trial for treason oa 
petty larceny — at the inquest held 
upon every strumpet who drowns her¬ 
self, or patriot who cuts his throat — 
at every commission of lunacy, and at 
every royal coronation. 

For a jx)or penny-half-penny on each 
paper is all tliis done—all these per¬ 
sons employed; and all that passes in 
tlie world is wafted on a broad sheet 
from pole to pole, in spite of plague, 
cordon sanitaire, or civil war. It must 
therefore be obvious, that upon the 
number of papers sold almost entirely 
depends their success. The number 
sold must be prodigious to yield a 
profit adequate to the expenditure ne¬ 
cessarily incurred by so many agents, 
and tlie difficulties thrown in the way 
of obtaining foreign intelligence by the 
rapacity and unwarrantable interposi¬ 
tion of tlie clerks in the foreign de- 
psutment of the post-office. But the 
numbers sold by any newspaper in 
London are not equal to the sale of 
some of the Paris journals. This is 
caused by the high price of the article 
in England. Sevenpence, the price 
which the consumer pays, is enormous, 
and ot^rally restricts the circulation. 
The trade is consequently in few 
Iiands; fof how few persons arc there 
who can afford to purchase even a 
single paper per day, this amounting 
to 4*. la, per week, or 10^. 12s. 4d. 
per annum. From this cause, the 
newspapers are not only in few hands. 


but the great consumption of them is 
confined to club-houses, taverns, read¬ 
ing-rooms, libraries, and those dusky 
parlours where gin, beer, and tobacco, 
give an inspiration to the appeals of 
the Times, and tempt the artisan to 
dissipate his earnings and forsake his 
children. 

This is a grievance, and a positive 
evil, in more ways than one, and it 
was the work of the Tories, lliey 
heaped tax upon tax upon the news¬ 
papers, with the intention of placing 
them as for as possible beyond the 
reach of the operative classes. They 
accordingly drove these persons into 
tlie gin shops, and* provided an in¬ 
centive, or at least an excuse, for the 
artisan drinking his coflcc in a coflirn 
shop instead of with his family, and 
reading the news of the day in a fetid 
alehouse instead of by his own fireside. 
They thus, in tlieir virtuous desire to 
restrain the influence of (he newspa¬ 
pers, actually gave a bounty to the 
licensed victualler, and made the daily 
pre.ss dependent upon that interest. 
They furnished an inducement for tlie 
working and middle classes to form 
themselves into what can be considered 
in no other light tlian political clubs, 
concentrating into one focus all the 
formerly diveraifierl opinions of these 
parlies, creating a union among them 
which had not previously existed, and 
giving them a consciousness of strength 
and influence which they had never 
before dreamed of. They, in fact, de¬ 
graded the press and the people at the 
.same time, and have produced far 
more fiiarful evils than any of which 
they stood in awe, or wished to sup¬ 
press. 

One of those evils is, that the press is 
not only compelled to adapt its senti¬ 
ments to the majority of its supporters, 
but that it is quite hopeless to attempt 
establishing a paper with any chance of 
success unless it pay court to the same 
rabble constituency. While, theiefore, 
the present oppressive taxes remain uu- 
repealed, the newspapers must remain 
the mere heralds of the mob—the mo¬ 
nopoly must continue to exist; for no 
man, no matter how pure may be his 
principles, or conservative his views, or 
extensive his'‘information, or rare his 
talents, could succeed in competition 
with these monopolists. 

But the news^japer press has other 
difficulties to contend with besides 
those which bear upon it in the sliape 
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of taxation. A niaw^pcr js an article 
of manufectuyd. There nd'differenee 
between it wd a printed cotton or silk 
Iiandkerchi^y ex(^t this, that this one 
article is 'tis^ ih one way, and the 
oTtheif in' anc^ier; ^ay. „ It is to all 
intents nnd phrodieis s ihanufkcture. 
We, however, who .are . nation'of po¬ 
litical'economic, and'the champions 
frecTiradej’have never yet considered 
thd importance of enconr.vging the ex¬ 
port of any thing else than rotlerj cot¬ 
tons, cast-metal cutlery, Newcastle 
coals, and every modern improvement 
in machinery. Oh, Ilume ! Joseph, 
Doctor, Greek Hume! for this last 
act of folly you ought to be dissected— 
pounded—or, as Lord Brougham says, 
brayed in a mortar! But we beg par¬ 
don, courteous reader,—:digression is 
our besetting sin. A newspaper being, 
then, a mauufaetui-c, how do we triwt 
it ? It can be carried to Dover postage 
free. There are seventy thousand 
British subjects resident in France, and 
about one hundred and iifly thousand 
altogedier on the continent, all anxious 
to buy and read London newspajiers. 
Besides these, there are French, Ger¬ 
man, Dutch, and Russian subjects, 
who are desirous to see the English 
papers. It is, therefore, clearly our 
interest, as a commercial and trading 
nation, to export an article for which 
there is a demand. But what do we 
do? No newspaper can he carried 
from Dover to Calais, a distance of 
but a few miles, except by the post- 
office packets; and the charge of 
transport for those few miles amounts 
almost to a prohibition, for it more 
than doubles the price; and no paper 
can be sent to Calais or Boulogne, un¬ 
less this heavy transit of upwards of 
thirty shillings per quarter be paid 
per advance to the clerks in the foreign 
department of the post-office, who 
have the exclusive privilege of convey¬ 
ing it, in a legal way. I.f you wish to 
send a daily paper to any of those 
towns, to a friend, say for a ni|pnth 
only, or for a few weeks, you must 
first pay this quarters chai^ upon 
the transit across the water, unless you 
smuggle, by bribing the master or stew¬ 
ard of a steara-bftat, or send it through 
an ambassador’s bag, or^in the port¬ 
manteau of a friend, ft is the same 
with foreign papers transmitted to this 
countiw ; so tiiat the newspapers here 
not only lose by the restriction on their 
exjiort*!, but they are put!(» heavy ex- 
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petises in procuring the foreign jour- 
lials. The profits go to the clerks in 
the foreign department of the pos6- 
office. These ^rsons have for many 
yeara been erpployed at such low sala¬ 
ries as are scarcely sufficient to main¬ 
tain a carrier’s dog; they are therefore 
allowed to employ this transit mono¬ 
poly for their own advantage ; and it 
is calculated, that the ten or twelve 
clerks so employed, are enabled to net 
about 400/. a-year each from this tax, 
which falls exclusively on the news¬ 
papers. 

Having placed these facts before the 
eyes of the reader, need we ask if it be 
surprising that tlio daily newspapers 
are in such few hands, or that they court 
the only class of society by whose 
patronage they exist ? But the adver¬ 
tisements, we shall be told, are a source 
of profit. And so they are. These, 
however, ilepc'nd upon circulation al¬ 
most entirely. The time has gone by, 
when booksellers, auctioneers, public 
tcompanies, &c., used to give their ad¬ 
vertisements exclusively to those jour¬ 
nals whose party politics or political 
sentiments they jireferred and wished 
to support. Tlie jiaper that lias the 
greatest circulation is sure to command 
the largest share of advertisements, un¬ 
less it be a paper like the St. James's 
Chronicle, which has never courted 
that interest, nor professed being an 
advertising journal. But placing the 
profits of this business in the most fa¬ 
vourable light, it is clear that it is pa¬ 
ralysed by the fiscal restraints of the 
government. The man who has an 
estate worth twenty thousand pounds 
per annum to dispose of, advertises 
his property in the Times, for wliich 
he pays to the king three shillings and 
sixpence of duty. His advertisement 
may occupy a column or more, he may 
pay twenty pounds or more for the in¬ 
sertion, still the duty is only three 
shillings and sixpence. The poor 
devil of a tumed-ofr footman, or groom, 
or washerwoman, or nursery maid, 
who se^s a place or employment by 
means of an advertisement in the 
Times, and which does not occupy 
more than a few lines, pays three shil¬ 
lings and .sixpence duty also. Here 
there is glaring injustice dhd oppres¬ 
sion. The three shillings and six¬ 
pence to tliis last person is a large 
Sinn —it was raised, perhaps, by 
pawning a coat, or the last Mirt or 
shift. No matter—the wretch must 
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pay it—pay two hundred per cent 
upon the price of his or her advertise¬ 
ment to thp king; while the proprietor 
who offers his estate for sale in the 
same way, is only called upon to pay 
a farthing for every thousand pounds 
the estate is likely to sell for. To 
mince words here would be criminal—. 
we call this injustice—it is robbery 
of the poor—it is a wilful abuse of 
power—it is a source of profit to the 
exchequer %vhich is disgrticefid and 
shameful—it is a tax wrung from the 
poor sen’ant and the itjcipicnt pauper 
])art of our population, to assist in 
j)aying the dividends of Jews who 
Iiave already been twice paid, and of 
siuecurists and ]>onsioiiers, the majo¬ 
rity of whom, like l.ady Westmeath or 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, have no claims what¬ 
ever on the public bounty. Lord 
Goderich abolished lotteries from a 
moral feeling—be would have proved 
himself u better statesman had he re¬ 
pealed this tax from an honesl feeling; 
for if it wore ninvorthy the charartcr o^ 
the llritish nation to extort revenues 
from gambling rake.s, surely it is more 
unwortliy its character to drain the last 
sixpence of the poor housemaid seek¬ 
ing a place, which if she should fail 
to obtain, she must become a burden 
upon her parish. 

■< ' It is these enormous and unjust 
imposts, these unreasonable duties and 
stamps upon newspapers, which have 
not only given a monopoly to the daily 
press, but compelled it to cater for 
patronage, by pandering to democratic 
sympathies, in the lowest haunts of 
society—making it, in short, the organ 
of rabble opinions, and divesting it of 
that higher feeling and purer taste 
which obtain in those circles where a 
newspaper is not now supposed to "pos¬ 
sess any influence. 

But if it be expedient to correct this 
error, the question comes, How is it to 
be corrected ? We reply, by the repeal 
of the stamp and advertisement duties. 
What I open up the trade? extend the 
power and influence of the journals? 
•make political opinions as free as the 
sale of ginger-beer, under no other 
restraint than that which appertains to 
a town-crier, or tlie letter of furnished 
lodjpngs?* Just so, tny Lord Althoqi. 
If you carry your lleform Bill, this 
measure will be forced upon you. It 
is better, tlierefore, to do that volun¬ 
tarily, which, under the new delegates, 
is'sure to be carried per fas et nefas. 
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The monopply win be tip in arms, it is 
tnie; the 'Timet journal has already 
prevented you from' infrod being the 
sfiam improvement vitbich you proposed 
in March last—But it must be carried, 
whether you remain ,Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer for another twelve months, 
or siric into your' orijginal state, as a 
leading ntember of ^his “'Majesty’s 
Ojiposition.” Tliere is no alternative 
—the country must have a free press, 
unconstrained by the despotism of the 
tap-room and coffee-house ascendency. 
It is true that many of our friends 
among the Tories will be found op¬ 
posed to this proposition. But why 
should they? 'Nocli,arige in the system 
can re,nder them more powerless, or 
more exposed to the abuse and detrac¬ 
tion of the newspapers. They have 
always ha^ji upon Uieir side the talent 
of the country—the ablest advocates, 
tlie most consistent supporters, the 
most nervous and intelligent writers. 
Why are they silent in this emergency ? 
Merely because they have no chance, 
under the restrictive system, in the 
contest in which the mob are, through 
the press, supreme. Remove the pre¬ 
sent shackles, and not only will talent 
be encouraged, but a new market will 
be created for information, and the 
people will have some chance of hear¬ 
ing the arguments on both sides of 
every important measure—a deside¬ 
ratum much wanted, and which it is 
vain to think they can obtain under 
the present system. Release the press 
from its manacles, and there will be 
an end to the exclusive politics of the 
pot-house. Make papers cheap, and 
talent will have fair play; the poorest 
politician will be enabled to hear, and 
perhaps understand, various opinions; 
and where truth, and reason, and in¬ 
terest meet in the discussion of a 
public question, we have no fear of 
the wildest radical or commonest boor 
in the land not clinging to that which 
is most reasonable and convincing. 

But while we say this, we see no 
reason for conceding a liounty to the 
press, by the free transit of papers all 
over the empire, while this transmission 
might be made a fair source of profit. 
Why should newspapers be carried ^ 
free ? unle^ it he to favour the distant 
reader at the expense of the resident 
in the metropolis. Let them be placed 
on the footing of every other vehicle 
of literary or scientific information. 
Surely it is not politic to drench the 
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provinces widi the trashy gossip, and 
the. demoralising reports and details of 
the London journals. Why should a 
literary journal be subjected to postage, 
and the disgusting police reports of die 
fferald, the dull disquisitions of the 
Chronicle, and die slanderous invec¬ 
tives of^the Times, be carried free? 
For no other reason on earth, but to 
•icompenaate these journals, by an ex¬ 
tension of their sale, for the heavy 
taxes imposed upon them in London. 
We thus mulct the Londoner, and 
debauch the country reader. We 
extort a tax from the citizens of the 
capital; but we expend it in furnishing 
the inhabitants of the most distant pro¬ 
vinces with the obnoxious and pesti¬ 
lential occurrences of the metropolis. 
We make the citizen of London pay 
sevenpence for his newspsiper; but in 
order to encourage it, and- spread the 
contagion of its vices to the remotest 
districts, we carry the said newspaper, 
postage free, to the Orkney Islands, 
and the back setUements of Ireland. 
In short, without deriving any profit, 
we transmit the calendar of London 
vices, the details of murder, seduction, 
and all horrible crimes, into every lonely 
cottage, and into communities where 
the very terms applicable to our worst 
immoralities would never have been 
known but for the London news- 
parars. 

This is an error and an evil which 
cannot be too speedily corrected. 
The means requisite for this purpose 
are of easy application, and by being 
enforced, would not only correct tliat 
demoralising tendency of the news¬ 
papers, but place them cither in a 
condition of being more useful or 
more harmless. The plan we have to 
propose is, that on the repeal of the 
stamp and advertisement duties, or 
the reduction of them to the rate of 
one penny per sheet, and sixpence 
each advertisement, that all news¬ 
papers carried by the post shall pay a 
post-ofBce cliarge of one penny ^or the 
ferst fifty, miles of transit, tffo pence 
for a hundred and fifty miles, and 
three pence when the distance is more 
then a hundred and fifty miles. If 
^ the paper, therofotre, were published at 
threepence halfpenny in London, the 
oogt of it in Mmichester, Liverpool, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, 
would be sixpence half^nny; in In- 
. veiuess, Cork, and Belfast, the same; 
but in Windsor, Maidstone, Chelms¬ 


ford, and Tunbridge Wells, and all 
towns within fifty miles of I^ondon, it 
would only be fourpence halfpenny; 
and in Brighton, Dover, Cheltenham, 
Bristol, Birmingham, &c., fivepence 
halfpenny. The country papers would 
be placra under the same regulation; 
to which we arc confident they would 
not object. It would be unnecessary 
to place the newspapers under tlie 
same strict regulations as letters are 
subject to. The publisher would have 
the option of transmitting tliem by the 
coaches, if be or his subscribers should 
prefer doing so; for this privilege 
would not be embraced to any great 
extent—the moderate rate of postage, 
and the certainty and speed of ileli- 
very, outweighing all the saving that 
could be derived from transmitting 
them in stage-coach parcels. 

The advantages of this arrangement 
would be twofold. First, the postage 
could be collected without increasing 
the agents or establishments of the 
„postK)ffice; and secondly, the pub¬ 
lishers of papers would be released 
from the most vexatious part of the 
law, namely, paying heavy duties 
sometimes on papers which tliey do 
not sell, and compelling them to em¬ 
ploy a larger capital, in order to ac¬ 
commodate the newsmen, and meet 
the necessary advances to the stamp- 
office. One thing, however, is plain 
—a cliange is indispensably necessary. 
The monopoly must be broken up, or, 
ere long, the daily and weekly journals 
will become, one and all, the mere 
organs of the mob. 

Tlie present monopoly confers no 
benefit, either on die minister, who 
stands in awe of it—the people, whose 

E assions it labours to excite—or the 
iborious and ingenious, and often 
highly accomplished persons, who are 
employed as leading conductors, or 
auxiliaries, in the difierent departments 
of a newspaper. The profits, where 
there are profits, are divided among 
but a-.few persons; these beii^ spe¬ 
culate—not literary men, but capi¬ 
talists—whose object in such an in¬ 
vestment is gain, and nothing but gain, 
^ere is scarcely an instance of any 
individual, known as the editor of a 
newspaper, and known to* the world 
for his talents as a public writer, who 
has ever acquired wealth by such a 
connexion. Some one or two persons 
may have done so, in the time.s that 
are gone by—during the excitement 
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of the late war, for instance, when the 
journals were more in demand, and 
the profits accruing from them much 
more considerable. At present, there 
are no such fortunate Arsons. We 
might poll them all, from him who 
toils by the midnight lamp, when the 
world is asleep, and who is obliged to 
pass a hasty opinion on the most mo¬ 
mentous events, or give intelligibility 
to some obscure document, brought 
from the centre of Russia by ejtpress, 
and furnished to him, often in garbled 
scraps, by tlie translator of the post- 
office—from him, this fagging philo¬ 
sopher, who works by night, to his 
contemporary who labours by day— 
without finding one who has acquired 
any thing like a moderate fortune, or 
who is in other than very mediocre 
circumstances. If the principal con¬ 
ductors of the leading journals be in 
this situation—and we vouch for the 
fact—in what condition must those 
be whose concerns are much less pro¬ 
sperous ? Poor and needy all I a class, 
of hand-to-moutli gentlemen—geniuses 
of the first water, upon five guineas a- 
week — politicians of rare talents, 
living in second-floor lodgings—men 
who can catch your thoughts with a 
pen gliber than your tongue, but who 
vegetate in unknown places, maintain¬ 
ing their quality on a pittance which 
we are ashamed to name, and waging 
a perpetual war with tailors and a 
legion of duns. Tliese persons—we 
say it in perfect sincerity—deserve 
more from their country: the press 
can only be made respectable by 
making its conductors more indepen¬ 
dent. 

And this is one of the objects we 
have in view, in the changes we have 
ventured to propose. By reducing 
the present oppressive duties, we 
should increase the demand for news¬ 
papers—call additional ones into Ex¬ 
istence'— increase the profits derived 
from them—place them in a more 
elevated position—and make their 
conductors infinitely more respectable 
and independent. In short, by this 
policy we should hold out encourage¬ 
ment to honesty and consistency in 
politics, and remove the temptations 
and the necessities which uniformly 
make shipwreck of the man of genius. 
If tiiere were feirec competition, and 
some chance of compensation, where 
a moderate capital only was required, 
there would be less inducement to 


follow in the wake of popular preju¬ 
dices ; for competition would inspire 
better sentiments, and correct, in Uie 
most efficient manner, popular errors. 

But there is one branch of the 
business of newspapers which is 
important in the first degree, because 
the fidelity and impartiality with which 
it is transacted must contribute to the 
respectability of the press, and have ft 
powerful influence on society. We 
allude to the reporting of parliamen¬ 
tary debates. Many plans nave been 
suggested for improving the present 
system. That it is defective, and 
requires amendment, none will deny. 
The fault has its origin in the mono- 

S we have already deprecated. 

her the editors nor proprietors of 
newspapers, under the present regula¬ 
tions, hate toofc very inefficient 

control over the reporters in die gallery. 
If a member of parliament should 
complain that he has been made to 
express sentiments which he never 
uttered, while what he did say is 
carefully suppressed, the ready excuse 
is that he was inaudible—or perhaps 
the excuse is magnified into a charge, 
and he is openly accused of being 
ashamed of what he did state, this 
accusation being founded upon the 
evidence of the reporters themselves, 
whose various reports exhibit a most 
singular uniformity in fixing him with 
the very words which ht denies. The 
mysteiy is easily explained. The re¬ 
porters have their own private predi¬ 
lections and anti][)athies, and under 
the influence of tiiese they too fre¬ 
quently indulge in the cruel sarcasm 
of making some honourable member a 
vast deal more eloquent than he is in 
reality—giving him the benefit of a 
cheer when there is a confused noise 
or a dead silence; while, on the other 
hand, as respects other members, they 
often give to the simplest argument, 
and the most distinct articulation, an 
air of ingenious obscurity and unintelli¬ 
gibility which borders upon nonsense. 
This is 5 jaccording to their Sovereign 
will and pleasure. No editor could 
take cognisance of this, even if dis- 
osed; for he is rarely present in the 
ouse himself, and hw no other means 
of judging ofithe correctness of the 
report but by comparing one version 
with another. But the fiict is, that 
the report complained of is a confe- 
derative misrepresentation. It is the 
wilful act of the fraternity, who have an 
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interest in protecting each other against 
the consequences. A new reporter in 
the gallery is regularly schooled in the 
mysteries of his art, as a freshman is 
on his arrival at one of the universities, 
lie is told whom he is to favour and 
whom slight—who is a pet, and who 
a bore—who is worthy of beijig lis¬ 
tened to, and wlio should be coughed 
down—who should shine, and who 
should be extinguished—who should 
be idolised, and who damned! A 
glance at the proceedings in the gal- 
leiy of the House of ("ommotis would 
convince the most ordinary observer of 
the truth of this representation. The 
reporters exercise their own iliscrction 
on all these matters. “ What the devil 
are you about?’' said one of these 
gentlemen to a younger brotlier, not 
many weeks ago; “don’t you know 
that we never report that fellow?” 
and suiting the action to the word, 
he dashed to the floor the implenients 
of stenography which his uninitiated 
brolher had dared to wield in deflance 
of the decrees of the order. “ Siafe * 
him at oneeJ^’ on another occasion, 
said one of these magnates to the rest 
of his colleagues in the back seat, 
when Mr. Hunt was expressing senti¬ 
ments hostde to the Reform Bill. 
Every pen, at the word of command, 
ceased its operations, and the report 
next morning stated that the honour¬ 
able member was quite inaudible in 
tire gallery from the cries of “Oh! oh!’’ 
and other disagreeable sounds which 
pervaded the house. 

This is conduct which, to say the 
least of it, is far from being creditable 
to the press. But we are not surprised 
at it; nor have the house, considering 
the hauteurwhich some of its members 
assume when speaking of the journals, 
and thp absurd difficulties they throw 
in the way of correct reporting, any 
right to complain. They are jealous 
of their privileges to a very ludicrous 
extent; and it is not astonishing tliat 
those whom they sufl’er to infringe litem 
for their own advantage, apd 6liiefly 
from a feeling of vanity, should abuse 
a power conceded under such paltry 
restrictions. They have the power of 
shutting their doors when they please 
against the reporters—when they open 
them, it is principally to indulge a 
love of popularity ; for, luilicrous and 


contemptible as it must appear, it is 
nevertheless true, that several of the 
most popular debaters In tliat house 
more frequently address their argu¬ 
ments to the gentlemen in the gallery 
—to their patrons of the fourth estate— 
to the hirelings of the newspapers— 
than to the speaker’s chair. This 
gives importance and consequence 
to these persons, who arc generally 
natives of the sister kingdom, eating 
their way towards fame and the bar in 
some of the inns of court, and all of 
whom consider themselves the embryo 
mce of chancellors who are to adorn 
tlie woolsack of England. It is true 
that the beggar who dreams he is a 
king is the happiest monarch that ever 
was ))orn; and these gentlemen who 
look forward to the seals, and look 
down on the mprescritativcs of the 
people from the highest seat in the 
Ilou.se of Commons, are entitled to 
much commiseration, and may chari- 
tid)ly be indulged in their fancies, 
^ considering the repulsive drudgery 
* they are called upon to perform, and 
Uie impliable and di.sjointed stuff they 
are obliged to render into tolerable 
English. The nuisance is hardly en¬ 
durable— that which they have to bear, 
and that which it is their duty to inflict 
upon the community at large. 

Many plans, as we have said before, 
have been suggested in order to im¬ 
prove the present mode of reporting. 
W e have considered them all, without 
being in the slightest degree convinced 
ofei^er their utility or practicability. 
The press alone can correct its own 
abuses and errors. The evils of mis¬ 
representation, and of favouritism, and 
of antipathy, can only be corrected by 
unlimited competition. The conven- 
, tional partiality and prejudices of the 
reporters can only be counteracted by 
an importation of fresh competitors 
into the market, whose duties would 
be more rigidly exacted, and their 
performance of them more strictly 
watched. Let the House of Commons 
open Us doors to the public in a more 
liberiu manner, and give the press 
those facilities which it merits — and 
the complaints that arc so often made 
would no longer be heard. The in¬ 
centive to venality would merge in the 
ardour ofrivalship; favouritism would 
bo unknown, because it would cease to 


• 'i’o “ slate ’’ a person slang phrase in Dublin, which has some aiiiuiiy to 
' knock out his brains.” 
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be profitable; justice would be done 
to all impartially; and that paper 
would necessarily bo in most ie<iuost 
whose reporters performed their duty 
most zealously, indefatigably, and 
independently. 

With respect to the subordinate- class 
of reporters, who furnish the offal of 
the police courts, and make the lowest 
details ol‘ vice, drunkenness, and pros¬ 
titution, a source of piofit, it is desir¬ 
able that some improvement, of a 
legislative kind, should be devised. 
The greater proportion of charges 
which form the staple of newspaper 
intelligence relative to the police 
courts, are necessarily founded on t'.r- 
jHirte statements. In criminal matters, 
tile publication of these charges could 
not be reasonably objected to, so far 
as the giving publicity to them goes, 
unless they should be of a nature 
which it is better should be withheld 
from the public than exposed. Hut 
in other cases—cases of private quar¬ 
rels, of domestic jarrings, of family 
differences, and of tavern squabblesf 
in which the public can have no in¬ 
terest, and the publication of which 


merely excites scandal, and encourages 
demoralisation—it would be extremely 
expedient that the proceedings of these 
courts should be a sealed book. Their 
exposure leads to no good, but rather 
to much evil. They have this pre¬ 
judicial effect, tliat they too frequently 
deter sensitive persons from seeking 
redresfe. Tlie proceedings in tliese 
offices, to the disgrace of the country, 
and the degradation of morals, liavc 
been turned into ridicide by the news¬ 
papers; and, as subjects of amnsc- 
meiit, have been converted into sources 
of jirolit. It is desirable that this 
traffic and abuse should be suppressetl. 
ITic magistrates should be compelled 
to hear all cases of this nature with 
closed doors, and the publication of 
such private proceedings should be 
considered a penal offence. In this 
way the press would be rendered not 
only less obnoxious, but the nervous 
victim, robbed during a momciil of 
inebriety or weakness, would have 
confidence in bringing the offenders 
to justice. 

[To be continued.] 
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Whatever may have been the poli¬ 
tical consequences of the Catholic Re¬ 
lief Bill, so fer at least it has produced 
no very important acquisition to the 
oratorical talent of either branch of the 
legislature. Mr. Sncil is the only 
man of genius we have yet been made 
acquainted with; and his is what we 
should be inclined to call the carved- 
cherry-stone style of eloquence. It is 
g dainty article, an intellectual gew¬ 
gaw: itau, sentences ■ baluHCces; item, 
antithetical management of pauses; 
item, common thoughts in picturesque 
raiment; item, satire that owes its 
pungency to preparation in an alem¬ 
bic ; item, syllables packed into pretty 
shapes like tlie bhne mange of Mon¬ 
sieur Jarrin; item, an occasional sparl^, 
of‘poetry most painfully ignited; to¬ 
gether with a brogue that is shivered 
into sharp splinters, after the fashion 
of a glass dagger; and a voice more 
terrific to the tympanum than the 


feeler of an earwig. “ Twinkle, twin¬ 
kle, liltlc star!” We may bestow 
upon the entire aggregate here spe¬ 
cified the utmost euloglum it de¬ 
serves, and yet liardly incur an ex¬ 
penditure of superlatives that would 
leave us bankrupt in panegyric. O’Con¬ 
nell is heard more on account of bis 
supposed influence as a sectarian in Ire¬ 
land, than for his own individual merits 
as a jniblic speaker, which his admirers 
have always most absurdly overrated. 
Coarse-minded and vulgar, tiresome 
and tautologous, he is a burly braw¬ 
ler,—“ a tun 'bf man, a kilderkin of 
wit,” but sufficiently shrewd to know 
“ a hawk from a heronshaw,” and 
often practically conversant with the 
subjects on which be descants. Wheif® 
ever he attempts any thing like a flight, 
he invariably incurs as much derision 
as a ham-strung frog that might indis¬ 
creetly assay some of its old saltatory 
capers. But on such occasions he 
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never finla to sink to the subtersuiface 
level (rf Joseph Hume, at an accele* 
ivted ratio as compared with his ele* 
vation. 

Then, in the House of Lords, there 
is the little Duke of Norfolk, pre< 
mter peer, et' praterea nihil. We 
are oblivious—bis grace is also earl 
marshal, lord of the manor of Wotksop, 
the grand referee of every herald but 
the matutinal citizen so called, that 
gossips de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis. from the fragrant recesses of de* 
lectablo Shoe Lane. As the public 
have had such recent fruition of his 
grace’s valuable official services, we 
may be allowed to pass them cvrmtte 
calamo; but not without applauding 
his wondrous circumspection in pre¬ 
scribing the precise intervals at which 
the people must wax obstreperous, 
and overflowing loyalty might in¬ 
continently gush forth in premeditated 
acclamations. (Vide coronation Pro¬ 
gramme,—a documentwhich ought to 
be circulated as extensively as pos¬ 
sible by the promoters of “ entertain¬ 
ing knowledge.”) Of the ceremony 
itself we may best express an opinion 
by quoting an Hibernian colloquialism, 
equally begutiful and, appropriate: — 
“ It was neat not gaudy, as a certain 
public character observed when he 
painted bis hooves sky-blue.” The 
lord of the manor of Worksop,'as a 
public speaker, owes but little to na¬ 
ture, and 'stfll less to art. Poets 
are supposed to>4>ave a gift of vati¬ 
cination j and on this assumption we 
incline to dlink that Milton must., 
have had this “ softened image” of 
such noble si^ in his eye when he 
described the litubuh old who ad¬ 
dressed Lucifer Viator 

“ With fslt’ring^apee^,. and visage 
iocomposed.” 

Indeed, were it not that his Grace of 
Norfolk is usually brief “ as woman’s 
love,” be would be as formidable a 
bore as the flnnel at Kolherhithe. 


He is at the head of the English 
aristocracy.* The Howards may be 
considered coeval with England itself; 
and one of them, we remember, ven¬ 
tured, centuries ago, to give his sove¬ 
reign the lie direct; which was a 
pretty decisive proof of their power, 
whatever it might lead us to infer 
touching their civility. The anecdote, 
as related by Matthew Paris, is as 
follows ^—In 1255 the Earl of Norfolk 
became advocate on behalf of Robert 
de Eos, Baron of Werke, against 
whom King Henry then claimed Werke 
Castle. The king openly called him 
a traitor, whereupon, looking sternly 
at the king, he told him that he lied; 
and that he never was, and never 
would be, a traitor: adding, if you do 
nothing but what the law warranteth, 
you can do me no harm. “ Yes,” 
answered the king, “ I can thresh 
your corn and sell it, and so humble 
you.” “ If you do,” rejoined the earl, 
“ I shall send you the heads of your 
threshers.” So the matter ended; but 
the iflonarch, we learn, was soon re¬ 
conciled to his unsophisticated cour¬ 
tier, and sent hiip. ambassador to the 
King of Franco, to treat with that go- 
veniment for the restoration of some 
rights which bad been claimed by 
King Henry. 

The pressent representative of this 
illustrious' house, as we have already 
hinted, is certainly no very happy spe¬ 
cimen of the intellectual fruit to be 
found on a genealogical tree. Were 
his understanding to slip its cable, we 
tather imagine it would be any thing 
but a treasure-trove to the finder. 
We do not expect his grace to deliver 
a speech even equal to th^,average 
oratory of a wardmote, for 

*' A brewer without any malt 
Will make but pitiful beer 

and the spirit of the truism is suscep¬ 
tible of universal application. Good 
sense always suggests a dignified si¬ 
lence, when speaking only serves irre- 


* One of Ariosto's Zeroes, in Orlando Furkm, ^tb the taking name of Megero, 
monjiaied on the giiffia horse, is made to alight imAlbion, during a review of the 
British, Irish, .and Norwegian troops, about to be wnt as auxiliaries to CWlemagne, 
As yet, Court Jouraals were not; but, the tenth eanto, which contains, a minute 
of the En^ab nobility in rite mi^ie ages, anticipates by many centuries 
that most inteyeetual hebdomadal. The tnen Duke of Norfolk is thus summarily 
dif^qpridof:— 

" Vedi in tre pezi una spezata lanza, 

61i e*! gonlalon di Duca d’ Northfotia.” 

'* See Norfolk’s duke the banner’d sign advance, 

That in three pieces gives a sMverid lance.”—H oole. 
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fragably to domonstmte that the spokes^ 
man is what is technically termed in. 
coats of arms “ an Ass proper.” Asi^ 
nos aanina decent; and an ancient 
author of fimetious memory has shewn, 
that that solemn-looking animal is pe¬ 
culiarly ridiculous when ‘‘ he brays 
without a crupper.” 

It is curious, though not tiie less 
provoking, to observe bow much of 
the public time is engrossed nightly 
by talkative men, of little or no talent, 
who copiously drivel forth their “ trick¬ 
ling nonsense” with as much apparent 
self-complacency as Mr. Coleridge’s 
fellow-traveller, the overweening Dane, 
that fondly supposed he was delighting 
all hearers by the fluency of his poly- 
^llables and the correctness of his 
idiom:—“ Is I not very eloquent? 
Is I not speak English ver’ fine?” 
Such persons would do well to rumi¬ 
nate on the answer of tlie celebrated 
Homan, who, on being reproached 
with his protracted silence in ,lhe se¬ 
nate, judiciously replied,—“'I shall, 
begin to speak when I have things to , 
utter which deserve to be made known.” 
On the other hand, wc could name 
several members of both houses who, 
although possessed of no common in¬ 
tellectual powers, are habiflially silent; 
but 

Far more numerous is the herd of such. 

Who tliink too little, and who talk 
too much.” 

The Malmsburys and Teynhams, ‘ 
for example, speak about six times a 
week; while that real orator and ex¬ 
perienced statesman, the J^arqueos ^ 
Wellesley, does not rise more than* 
once m a session. Who could* in¬ 
stitute a coi^arison? It issus et 
Minerva’* For the reason in^Ued 
above, we have seldom had an oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing LoM Wellesley; but 
he never has taken a part in debate, 
within our recollection, without pro¬ 
ducing a highly fiivoutable impression, 
and eliciting general applause, not un¬ 
mingled with regret for his brevity, 
and surprise that one who can speak 
so well should say so little. His fea¬ 
tures are handsome and spintue^ (to 
use a French epithet more expresi^ve 
than our own,) nis figure is erect, and 
his whole aspect venerable. and pre¬ 
possessing :, . , . 

** The last sere autumn of a form 
once fine ' 

Retains its beauties.” 

Ilia ’ voice is sweetly toned, and indi¬ 


cates surpruing power; for, although 
apparently never raised to an incon¬ 
venient pitch, it sounds occasionally 
as though it might be beard without 
the walls of the House. To action 
graceful, replete with dignity, and al¬ 
ways appnmriate, he adds an energy, 
or rather fervour of manner, which 
might induce a hearer to exclaim,— 
Who could have tltought the old 
man had so much blood in him I” 
His language is easy without languor, 
and fill! without redundancy,—both 
terse and vigorous, precise and idio¬ 
matic. Occasionally, perhaps, Uie noble 
marquess, by his manner, a little too 
strongly reminds one of the adieus of 
a Romsm actor, who modestly invites 
the audience to testify to his merits by 
their tribute of applause. There is a 
oerfein ostentation of display, which 
cinariy indicates that his lordship is 
eminently predisposed to evince a left- 
handed obedience to the scriptural 
precept which enjpins the ortliodox to 
“ let their light shine before men.” 
It would he unreasonable, however, to 
press an objection to which, under one 
form or another, human nature uni¬ 
versally is but too liable. What Roche- 
foucault said of virtue is no less ap¬ 
plicable to talent, no matter what shape 
it may assume, or what grade in so¬ 
ciety it may adorn,—‘‘ elk n’ira pa$ 
loin si-elk n'est soutenue par la vaniti.” 
We do not “ travel out of the reebrd,” 
in asserting that Lord W^lesley 
acquired a reputation$|^quaUy durable 
and solid,—a adpMuliarly his 

own,, which can neither oversha¬ 
dowed nor absorbed by me military 
glory of ins brother, vvj|^ose career ia 
its most trying stags».|it^ so materially 
facilitated. Full of yCars, and full of 
honours, he hfi» at length arrived at 
^ that moraFaltitude, ftom whence (re¬ 
versing the prospect of the dying pro- 

J ihet upon^Pisgmi) he may review, as 
rom a vantage-ground, the scenes that 
he has pass^, with the grateful con¬ 
sciousness of a life well sp^t in the 
service of bis cotMhy. . ' 

Were applaus# to be distributed 
exact proportion to the fi^equenby of 
the speecnbs, few noblemen woala be 
entitled to a larger dividend than the 
||£d^l of Carnarvon. But as that cri- 
' ^t^on seetais haidly allowable as a 
standard of merit, we must make con¬ 
siderable deduction from such hypo¬ 
thetical panegyric. Neverthetess, could 
his lordship only divest himself of a 
disagreeable utterance and unpleasing 
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x|iodyp of 4eliveiy, we should he justj- 
ranking him amongst 'the tnos^ 
i^pectable^debateraln Either Hohse of 
-parliaments is apparently a scho¬ 
lar, a nmh of’iextiehsire' j^neral infor¬ 
mation, of acute judfiftnent, and lively 
adequafely chastised by good 
tai^.'t To these advantages, a high 
. ohaiacter for integrity of principie and 
co^isistency of conduct gives consider¬ 
able assistance, and his opinion, there- ' 
fote, is laually acknowledged to carry 
along with it Mme weight, be the qu%s- 
tion vidiot it in%; but &en he becomes 
almost ridiculous his uncoudi j^U- 
liarities of manner'.'' lie talks as^he 
had inhalM more air than his Ihiigs 
cOuid Well reo^Hfoj, ^nd eveiy word 
1;hat he utters Is hecordingly, accompa¬ 
nied by a puiT-sequent. He 'com¬ 
mences with suchf^a World of noiifo 
'and bluster, and elboj|fgestieulaiiil^, 
throwing his arms in all directions like 
a d^located windmill, that one would^ 
imagine lie whs a towering paSsion, 

*■ aud ptpeeeds iust ^ a traveller would 
'‘tell a attuy while «gallopping over a' 
German paved- row in a diligence 
without springs., 'JVll this, lye maip-., 
^n «eruTifo)| is absolutely 

oiiensive, aiii%.r|Uhounts to nothing- 
short of felo de m<i for m 

'*who thus„majt^ it irksome to listen'to 
him will pot be gmienilly successful in 
gaining due aitel^ilan to his argullents. 
It is somew^ iduridbs that me%:ca- 
aiqu onlglift'lpdSicdpstitutionalyirarmth 
or mamier^Wi|^^ least perceptible 
related^ to aal *i»bt|ot^ of strong iHrsomal 
interest.to’’'We alludeu|o hig.^'. 
refutation ;^«i^Waih charges ratfe i#' S' 
sinuatted preferred against 

him by L'OT'ljfetna- during one of 
the recent de'fi^s on the stAteof our 
foreign relatioiii^ Th#'%)^ Was tem- 
jiciate aM juo^ous,* anl^imdicaied 
that <*high sensibility of h^pour whiph 


feels a stain like a wound,** while it 
■was characterised by ’a mo^^whhfe 
sufficiently leavened it8 ’egothiifi,; aiBd 
in no degree compromised the proper 
dignity of the speaker. 

' We must now purge our eyes with 
cuphrasie and rue,"‘for it becothes Opr 
duty to contemplate no less a person 
than the premier pro tem./^xme, as Lord. 
Ixmdond'erry termedhimj “the Cicero 
of file day.” Tdcitus closes his poWer- 
fhby drawn character of Galba widi 
the foiiowing remarkable sentence, 
which^ in oui" opinion at least, is 
no means inapplicable to Earl Grey: 
“ Major privato visas dura privatus, et 
omnium comem^ capax imperii nisi 
imperdsset"'' His accessicm to power, 
it cannot’*be "‘•denied, has been in the 
event not a little detrimental to* bis 
reputation. lie ought never to have 
comraitt^ himself to so ponderous 
and lunmish a measure as the lieform 
Bill, which, eyen those who receive it 
with W|feome as a whole, acknowledge 
to b^^or the most part, extremely 
,‘cfuaisy in many of its details, apd at 
variance with its principle In several 
of its provisions. The Budget, an 
nbbrtion, ‘‘got when his soul did hud¬ 
dled notions fry,” was so universally 
vituperated** diat i|; soon became as 
.yConteihptible, even in the eyes of the 
whole <^b(inet, as Gil Bias' rejected 
mme its master. They accord- 
inglyj|iuYfocated the ignominious bant- 
ling themselves, but not with the same 
^otiy^. which influenced the late Mr. 
Burke; it was their object rather to 
|%Mde than gratify anatomical in- 
T tfSiry, Iftht th^ truth of our postulate 
■' is too self^ideat to' ftand in need of 
any^fl^okte demonstration. In the 
language of poor Lee, whose bombastic 
trage'dies are interspersed with passages 
of die finest poptiy, — 


I j-Sp^ch Is the morr^ag ‘6f the mind ; 

It spreads the oeapteous images abroad, 

, Wb|l<^ oUe lie fufl^ find clouded in the soul.” 


Admi^^’ OreyV to close it usually presents the 

mentaf AniOi^.* -'!^|^ta1a8lv' mther. v^pect of Lord Byron’s dolphin, not 
obllubildted ‘‘‘the’atntdr duriiOjy'its agOny, bpt when .the ,gills 

^hefe 'tof his bf hp^ to fulfil th^ fimetibiis in 

exluilgtiushS, for, |At«ml|(Sbusfc^imagpes^' e^pbotoy, * The “obl® batd 

#ithere:«®e ubne-jand, &ojn tbef bpen^g^,j it may be tmnem- 


■ Failing 

Dis like the dolpliJn, whom edw p;m|^.hhbue8 
With ,0 ipew eoldnr as it gasps away, . 

The lost sjlill loveliest, till—-^s> goip, aniTall is grey.” 

. fl.., ' Childe Hardd. 





m 





'bered>. of 'bis h&o.. Don Juan's ^bis style perfectly pure and devoid of 
'disappoitttmept in die House of Lords, ' affectation —his aelivery such as to fix, 
i^Cht^in being ^nb, “ and Grey not and even fascinate, the attention—and 

yet arrived." This is too tough a piece all his arguments are couched in the 

of ffettery for even the ostrich stomach ditAion that might be expected fiom 

oTa peer’s vanity to digest; nor did an educated genfleman—but beyond' 

Byron entertain any such opinion as it tiiis we can say nothing in liis 

would sfeem to imply; for in his corre- cofiinjendation; probably the r^der 

spondence be lets out the truth, that might exclaim, “ Vest becatcavp dir» T 
** Grey was great, but did not come« Curran, who dressed meanly, and 
up to bis ideal standard of hn orator*” spoke as with a voice of inspiration. 
Lord Byron, however, was a bitter was said to enact the part of Cicero in 
bad judge, and we, know not why tlie garb of Scrub. LoW Grey,,pn the 
upon such a subject we have thus ©tor hand, wears fine raiment, and de- 
incidentally referred to him. One of cl|ii^s with all the energy of the illus- 
the Premier's ancestors figures in tribns Roman, but possesses not a scin- 
Dryden’s Absalom and AcltHaphely un- tilla of Ciceronian imagination. With- 
der the die^'■werw af'*‘cold Caleb;” . out dblually meriting ihe ep^het of 
and truly his lordsliip’s own remark- ‘ “ tlirasonlck,” his oratory, it must be 
able frigidity of manner would well acknowledged, inclines a little 100 ,^* 

entitle him to a similar appellation,, much tiiat wm— for his lordship cer^^ 

His appearance unequivocally bespeaks tainly dbes a:^inies thrust the personal 

his order; for the volto i^wltoy which pronoun e^met somewhat loo pmmi- 

we conventionally associate ,^ith high nently forward,^To this offence.against 

birth, is legible in every lindlment of good taste he ilihra frequepfjy adds 

his features, and his whole eiter^r is' another, namely, Jhat of oottiumclious 
decidedly patrician. The exprassioU of' demeanour to his ^fitical opp^uents, 
his countenance in repose is generally v^ich'would' abundantly justify his 
penserose and meditative—the forehead t&ing' to hiimielf the fewk aomissidn 
is lofty and well-developed, ^ pf Othello, " Rude, ym I in speech 

beseem “ a temple .^red to ^oWe |hough jtiie reltnaipdekfctfiflke passage, 
thinking”—but me lower part of bis we r^^diiy admit, would;, be a direct 
face, according to the principles of negation of his greatest excellence. 
Lavater, would seem to indicate feeble- If. v%'might be allbwi^d .to adopt the 
ness of capacity rather than intellectual metaphor which Professor Poraon ap- 
power. liis figure is stately and com-^ plied ‘to Oibbon, We, |^o ed4> 

manding, his action graceral^|||d uni-^ < that tlie Premier QG^im.^l|^ ^dr^ws 
mated, and his voice stroog,mexil^le, the thted of his nuer,->than 

and sonorous. It was said of a gr^t the of his ^ttt take 

genius, that if his embroideries. Wwef all in all, is,without 

melted down, t^cre vfbuld be nothing question, an ornament to,Jdte peerage., 
but unalloyed precious mi^l jp the We never see the ifm|ig|’W^rer of his ^ 
bottom of the crucible. I^ow'Lord coronet,withoutrebo^ttmg:Minerva’s^ 
Grey displays no embroidery whatever, spirited appea||to Tydi^:; ‘ 

His elocution is flo^ng and correct— iw ® ^ 

“ Such Tydeus was, and such his martial firo;— 

Gods ! bdw tilte son dpgeneny^s frqin the sire ! ” 

Of the legal portiPn of the le|^s-' .numbers ifeually “ run an Indian 
latuce, in general it may botobseryed, .umdek” at luch siubjectS' relate to 
that those men who are brou^j^into fheir pr^essip^j^ybeatio^ but on 

parliament merely on the stren^ of h>^ud CQpstubWMyqtilations they are 

their forensic reputation, seldop ac- rarely incl^ue^''^^'^||^ the gates of 

tually ** break down ” aRogedi^ btit tlieir ^b^pjtenancejf^ ;aiid''assign a rea- 

they too often resemblein them. It 
horticulturist, who, on'ili^g ofieach, in the words of • 

ticed ta a limner, could newer .^cceed'i * H^piis in the episdde-^' 

in painting any tree but . 

whii^ he had been exciusii^'Jp the ausus, 

^bit of planting. Weitminsfer HUl 'ISTeopotau, . 

* Lioi!e’B Ltnbour's Lost. 
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Th« several learned lords at present in 
the Upper House, however, abundantly 
demonstrate in ^eir own persons the 
IK)ssibility of attaining the highest 
eminence in the state, by means of 
talents as dissimilar in their several 
kinds as one could easily imagine. 
** Wisdom,” saith the son of girach, 
has length of days in her right hand, 
and in her left riches and honour." 
That venerable old Englishman, the 
Earl of Eldon, is a striking illustration 
of the text. He is a man who has too 
fondly cherished the maxim, “ Let well 
abide welllike the father of Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus, he seems insensible 
that antiquity generates rust, and that 
a great juridical or social system re¬ 
quires different treatment from an 
article of vertii. But this at least is 
an error from which no. danger can be 
apprehended, since thF' predominant 
spirit of the age assumes a character 
Meetly the reverse. . Those who so 
vehemeptly accusi hiid of a desire to 
sustain* and pe^etuate abuses, must 
be well avrare tliat fo his apprehension 
the institutions which he defen^d 
deserved no such appellation.' Neitner 
tergiversation nor incoiisistency can be 
written a^’ his name, and therefore 
charity need not be invoked in order 
to give his lordship full credit for 
sincerity of profession, conscie^ous- 
ness of principle, and integrity of 
practice, I^j^found erudition, and 
his un’^imMious piety, entitle him 
to the hh'd revcrencev^of all 

parties;' no matter how hetcrodqx^in 
jKjlitics; fOT^^sdeh claims carry,itllatig 
with them to every honest bosom their 
their own ' redhm^endation. It has 
been said of EM Eldon, that he is 
“ pleasant■ without ^urrility, witty' 
without q|fectatiqb, autaci^s without 
impudence, and learned'without con¬ 
ceit;" but we should never have rec<^-> 
nised the ex-chancellor under Siich a 
description, and certainly there ar^ 
other passages in Shakespeare thaj^^^ 
would hs^'e been. Au ch'^ Mardr the 
n^ark. The'ydneni|p; old ml fs too 
sapient ft man, and ^.ast&te a p61i- 
tician, to disd^ dv^lingthbhSelfof^ 
.jest when ithapfU^sao liOiUs it were^ 
An bis way; but wit is i^ot his we?|po^ 
his pl(?asantty %artakes more of ^e; 
character of humour than of^t.i ^rd.. 
Eldon would be ano|^er Nestor, were 
his physical poolers on, a par With his 
mental; but he h soon exhaust^^and, 
with his usual judgment, rehnhis from 


speaking when he finds th^ he 
no lon^r succeed in makldg himself 
audible. Of his qualificatidns as' a 
debater, we can only offer a very 
diffident opinion, not having bad an 
opportunity of hearing him in the 
fulness of his power. Shrewdness and 
discretion, however, seem to be the 
principal characteristics ofhis speeches, 
which are mostly of that subtle, co^ct, 
and deliberate kind, that has more the 
appearance of written than of oral 
eloquence; and his impressive energy 
of delivery very much resembles the 
serious fen'our of Mr. Wilberforce. 

That a coxcomb may be a man of 
clever capacity, is a supposition which 
we can readily entertain; but his claims 
to the more solid qualities of a sound 
understanding we should always be 
strongly disposed to disallow. Accord¬ 
ing to the strict letter of the constitution, 
each individual peer may be said to be 
his own constituency; yet die principle 
admits of some latitude of construction, 
for indubitably the whole “ popinjay ” 
"portion of society has found an ade¬ 
quate iHepresentative in Lord Ellen- 
boroiigb. Ladies are generally remark¬ 
able,for quick discernment of character, 
as fw as it can be developed by certain 
accidents of exterior, which we “ of the 
mote honourable gender" either negli¬ 
gently construe, or entirely overlook. 
A fair politician, rather Whiggishly iii- 
dined, is said to have observed, that 
'' the sij^ of the noble baron, (when in 
office,yproceeding at a languid canter 
nast Whitehall^ with the knowledge 
treat such, a band-box curiosity had a 
,sea,t in t(ie cabinet of England, was 
quite ence^h to justify a revolution. 
AlciHladcWaocked the tail ofhis dog, 
and seldom appeared in the streets of 
Athens unaccompanied by the said dog, 
which he did on d principle of policy, 
in order.tb set the Athenians talking 
about‘so unimportant a mattei;, lest 
they might otherwise animadvert upon 
. his conduct in ai&ira of greatm* moment. 
We^.pannot learn tnat the Greek states- 
. man g^ned any thing in public estima- 
tiph by 10 unworthy a rme; but certain 
vve aAe that Lord EllenboroughV pre- 
dilution; fopj, exhibiting with hair en 
jHipitiote, whether it be, or be not, 
*uttributab}e to similar ^ical speeuw 
latioits, jis injurious to his interests^ 
The dllhstrioos cat^t practitioner, 
whose bow has been so satisfaCtoril;^ 
rosined by John Bull, beats liis lord¬ 
ship by at least four inches, to say 
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nothing of his superior Macass&r gloss, 
"rten ‘‘jfflgomni palinana qui meruit 
f(»at/' eoy vre, and let our toilet peer 
“dock” his curls as closely as the tail 
Of this qt^niped already mentioned, 
and give out that he had cherished 
thefn hitherto (as poor Alderman 
Thompson gave his vote on the fran¬ 
chise of Appleby) “ entirely through 
inadviei'teiice.'’ 

' Let him also lay aside his graceful 
bllie frock,* forego his Ephraimite 
lisp,i' and all his other thuusand-and- 
one affectations ; and tlie change, we 
can assure him, will prove of in finite 
service to himself. This, to be sure, 
will be ian affair of some diSiculty; 
but he should remember how the un¬ 
fortunate Damien reconciled himself 
to his approaching execution: “ La 
joumee sera dure—main die se passera !" 
It is the fashion to talk of Lord Ellen- 
borough in contemptuous terms, as a 
mere nincompoop, or quartercliff, or 
what else you will, that implies feeble- 
neiss of intellect and deficiency of, 
talents; but those who so describe 
him either mistake his character, or 
wilfully misrepresent it, with as little 
scruple as they would undertake to 
prove 

“ That roasted wild cat is a fed lamb, 
That Gresham College is a Bedlam,” 

if it suited their purpose to reject the 
negative. On the conti-ary, at the , 
commencement of his public life he 
was cried up by a whole host of ad¬ 
mirers, almost as much as that very 
“ rising young man,” Mr. Stanley, has 
been during the last two or three ses¬ 
sions, and apparently with eqtiai reason. 
In his lordship’s case, however, public 
opinion has dndoubtediy undergone a 
change ; and this is partly owing to 
his own exertions to attract ridicule by 
his foppery, and provoke disgust by 
his self-conceit. With his affected de¬ 
livery, he possesses a pretty fair com- 
mana of language; and though bis 
mincing peculiarities^ never permit him 
to attain the heights of eloquence,, as a 


debater he is a very efficient auxiliary 
to his party; and not the less So on 
account of tlie high rank which he evi¬ 
dently occupies in his own good opin¬ 
ion. If he receives a fall in any of his 
frequent skirmishes, ten to one but he 
alights, like a Mank’s penny, at least 
upon <Sne foot; and he invariably mani¬ 
fests a certain malapert courage whiph 
urges him into conflicts where laurels 
hardly suffice to cover a moiety of tlie 
scars that cut-and-thrnst rhetoric is so 
dexterous at inflicting. Naturalists tell 
us that the sick lion heals himself witli 
the blood of an ape: the moral is appa¬ 
rently illegible to his loi-dship, for he 
iias badgered Brougham “ in season 
and out of season,” with a pertinacity 
which seems likely to entail a very 
heavy retribution. The noble and 
learned lord is not particularly addicted 
to forbearance; he had better, there¬ 
fore, desist in lime,—or his ruffled 
Hollands, and coaxer-screw ringlets, 
and Isabella-coloured gloves, and attar- 
of-rose exhalations, will not avail to 
save him from what is called in the 
polite world a regular sguahashing ,— 
“ and no mistake.” 

“ ’ I'is from high life high characters are 

■ drawn.” 

The Duke of Sussex, it cannot be 
deui^, is entitled, on this principle at 
leiist, to be considered an orator of the 
first magnitudo; and all competitors, 
of course, will confess their inferiority, 
just as the active De Gfammont al¬ 
lowed. that Cardinal llichelieu was 
able to jump several feet beyond him, 
when he discovere4 Ithtit the minister 
wisiied to have jum^g numbered 
amongst his personal accomplishments. 
If Alexand^ ddsires to be a ^od, a god 
let him be! said the acquiweent La- 
cedsemonians. The itoyal Society is 
supposed to regard their president as 
a philosopher; and far be it from us to 
deny that his pretensions “ to clothe 
himself” with the reputationfef an ora¬ 
tor must >be es^lpied, e^ualy valid, 
and certes so they are ijverbuin sat. 


■ • ** Omnia Ariatippum deciiit fco^or.” ' 

+ The following, it will'be perceived, i^fisra to the quarrel between the tribe of 
Ephiaim and Jephtha “ And the Gileadnel^oolc the passages of Jordan Defore tho 
Ephraimitea: and it was so, that when ^oae Ephraimites which were escaped, said, 
Let me go over ; that the men of GUeafi'said onto him. Art thou an Ephmmite 1 If 
he siaid. Nay ; men aaid they unto him, Say now Shibboleth [tha^s, “ let me puss 
oror. die jK'ator”]; and he said SUtboUth: tot he could not f^me to pronounce it 
right. ‘Then they took him, and slew him at the passages of Jordan; and there fell 
at that time of the Ephraimites forty and two tliousaud.”—Ji(dge«, chap. xii. ver. 5, G. 
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We would not, to use the language of less questionable claims so well assert- 

Lord Bolingbioke," profane the sepul- ed by his royal highness,—a Boanerges 

chres of the dead to raise an altar to by “ Divine right,” a philosopher e.i 

tlie living;” but most assuredly Pliny officio, and Ranger of Hyde Park (to 

the younger must resign the epithet of the great terror of little dogs), by the 

“ all-accomplished” in favour of the grace of good King William. 

" When he speaks, 

The air, a chlrter’d libertine, is still. 

And tlio mute wonder lurketh in men’s eats. 

And steals his sweet and honied sentences.” 

Swift has called man “ a reasoning boue, he undoubtedly carries liberal 

vegetable;” if such he be, his royal principles farther than any of his house 

highness is like a stately Jerusalem nas ever been known to do hitherto, 

artichoke at the head of a drill of He has deliveied speeches thereanent 

celery,—an intellectual “ flat Dutch” which the Edinburgh reviewers, in 

overshadowing insignificant sourkrout. their palmiest days, vouchsafed to hail 

A speech from a prince is an affair ex with an especial flourish of trumpets; 

speciali gratia. No one ever expects and (if we may be allowed to parody 

fl[>at a personage of such sublimity Dr. Johnson) superlatives hung upon 

should stoop to the vulg;ir process of tlieir pens aud plaudits closed their 

ratiocination, or even achieve the ex- periods. A guinea-pig voice, it must 

ploit of counting his own fingers; but be owned, is not particularly pro- 

when he actually attempts a scries of pitious to the success of a public 

arguments on the principles of Bur- speaker, and none of the royal dukes 

gersdicius,—when he goes so far as to can ,be considered fortunate in their 

utter a respectable address, as in the * vocal qualifications. The Duke of 

case of the Duke of Sussex, people’s Sussex is not by any means fastidious 

eyes become rounder and rounder, in his selection of phraseology; but 

with sheer amazement at the prodigy. nimporte — simplicity of diction is an 

Bos locutm est! The royal duke is a essential component of tlie sublime, 

most admirable chairman at a public The following passage from liis speech, 

dinner; for he has hearty animal at the Dissenters’ dinner, on the re- 

spirits, is fond of talking, although peal of the Test and Coqjoration Acts, 

he does not speak much at a time, will suffice for an example. **■ Gentle- 

and usually, seasons his observations men,’* said his royal highness, 1 ap- 

with a few parenthetical jokes, “ too prehead you will all agree witli me in 

low for a high praise, and too little thinking, that it must contribute not 

for a great praise,” but quite witty a little to the glory of the house of 

enough for the occasion ; and of Russell to make svich a figure before 

course there is always a sujiply of Christendom, and the whole civilised 

laughter, “ payi^ on demand.” If « world tliroughout the globe, as upon 

his royal highmiss does not actually the late occasion my noble friend upon 

advocate what the French conservative my left— I mean Lord John Russell, 

politicians used to calf llberte dc — has been cutting." 
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WHO MVRDBa&D BEGBIE?^ 

A STAGE-COACH UOMANCC. 

* * * «, » While the journey appear aJt variance with 

meditating in this mood upon various this declaration, lie was at once 

matters, the driver descended from his lively,.good-humoured, and energetic; 

dicky and opened the door, for the spoke a great deal; and seemed much 

purpose of admitting a couple of pas- struck with the beauty of the surround- 

sengers into the coach. One of them ing country. Altogether, he was so 

was a short, stout, dapper, middle- agreeable and well-informed, that I 

aged man, liabited in a green surtout, felt deep regret when he left us, which 

buckskin small-clothes, and topped he did at the Broom-house Toll, about 

boots. By his dialect I perceived he five miles from Glasgow. 1 must 

was an Englishman; and from several mention, however, that, for some mi- 

circumstances ik his appearance and nutes before his departure, a deep 

conversation, was led to believe him a cloud seemed to fall upon the face of 

traveller for some commercial house in the bagman. He lost, all at once, his 

I.A>ndon. It is difficult to mistake a talkativeness and good humour, and 

bagman —there is always something sat in the comer of the coach, having 

about him that indicates his profession, his eyes fixed upon our fellow-traveller 

I have generally found them—at least, with an expression of mingled curiosity, 

those of the Cockney school—good- resentment, and alarm. So much did 

humoured, bustling, talkative fellows; his agitation prevail, tliat when the 

fond of smoking, snuffing, and gossip; emaciated stranger left the coach, he 

abounding in tavern anecdotes, and as refused to stiake his hand, although it 

communicative concerning themselves was lield out to him for the pur{)Ose; 

as tliey are inquisitive about others, and when he was fairly gone, he gave 

This was precisely the char.octer of tlic vent to his feeling in a deeply-mut- 

gciitleman in question. Before he had tcrod imprecation. I wns confounded, 

been two minutes in my company, we and tisked him the meaning of this 

were as familiar as if we had been ac- wonderful change, 

quaiiited all our lives; and by his “ Sir,” said he, “ you know not in 
lively, miscellaneous conversation, I whose company you have been travel- 

soon forgot what had just given me so ling. I have just recognised in that 

much annoyance. there man an old friend, or, rather, an 

The other passenger was a tall and old enemy—I smo/ced him shortly after 

remarkably thin man, apparently about we left Uddingstone. Tlieie is a mys- 

fifty years of age : he was, T think, the tery about him, sir, which the devil 

most meagre figure I ever saw. The himself cannot see through. Blow me! 

Englishman was struck with his an- * if he did not Jiocuss me at the Bugle 
pearance, as well as myself; for he Inn. My friends, Parchment, and 

asked him if tie was in good health, Bolus, and Ileavystem, can bear wil- 

and, with much kindness, proposed to ness to some of his doings — that of 

close the window next him, to screen wliich I speak was a most wonderful 

him from the wind, besides offering adventure; till this very day it has 

him the use of his cloak for the jour- never been fathomed, and, I believe, 

ney, and tendering \'arious other civi- never w'ill. Perhaps you would like 

lities. The other appreciated these to hear it. Yes, sir, you shall hear, 

attentions as they deserved, but assured and hearing it you shall wonder, and 

the worthy bagman that he was in per- wondering you shall tremble. In tlie 

feet health; and, although delicate to mean time I may mention, that that 

look at, he had in reality nothing to stranger—that living anatomy—that 

complain of, but ate, drank, slept, and vivified skeleton—half death, half life, 

enjoyed himself as much as his neigh- half man, half devil—is the murderer 

hours. Nor did his behaviour during ' ofBegbieP' 

'• Begbie wa* porter to one of the banka in Edinburgh : being sent out witli a 
parcel, containing five th'ousuid pounds, be was stabbed in tbe High Street, and 
robbed of the money. Many years have now elapsed, and up to the present moment 
no trace has been-found of the murderer. 
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“ The murderer of Begbie!” ex- 
-‘lairoed I, with astonishment. 

Yes, sir, to be sure: that there 
■nan hocuss^ your humble servant, 
and murdered liegbie.” 

“ Good Heavens! are you positive 
that what you state concerning Begbie 
is correct?'.’ 

As positive, my dear sir, as 1 am 
of my own existence. 1 have the most 
decisive proof of what I state; and if 
you will only listen for half an hour, 1 
shall put you in possession of every 
fact, and unfold a scene, in all respects 
so extraordinary, that I am certain you 
hqtve never heard or read of any thiE% 
to equal it.” 

So saying, he took a pinch of snuff, 
hemmed two or three times to clear his 
throat, and pulling up the coach win¬ 
dows, to keep-out the night air, and 
deaden the noise of the wheels, pro¬ 
ceeded as follows: 

“ I was travelling in my machine— 
an open gig—when a dreadful shower 
of rain compelled me to take refuge at 
. the Bugle Inn, a small hut comfortable 
place of entertainment, half-way be¬ 
tween Oxford and Moulsey Hurst. On 
KQtering the parlour, 1 found it occu¬ 
pied by a ]ilea.saut little party, con¬ 
sisting of Mr. i’archmeiit the village 
lawyer, Dr. Bolus the village surgeon, 
and the Rev. Mr. Heavysler^Ji- parson 
of tire parish. To these gentlemen 1 
was familiarly known, a."* it was my 
custom to put up at4he Bugle when in 
that quarter; and they were all in the 
habit of occasionally fieqiienting it 
during the winter nights, when time — 
for they were bachelors—hung heavily 
oil their hands,► -On t!ie present occa¬ 
sion they had met there by agreement, 
to smoke a few cigars and discuss some 
knotty point of village politics, over a 
can of the landlord’s best Burton; and, 
to tell the trulh, there could have been 
no time or place belter adapted for 
such a purpose, for the evening was 
cold and rainy, precluding all hopes of 
enjoyment out of doors^ and rendering 
the ‘ chimney nook ’ the most suitably 
quarter in the world to while away the 
time. The lawyer was a tall, thin 
figure, with an expression of counte¬ 
nance strongly satirical; hut, withal, 
shrewd and intelligent. His hair was 
remarkably plentiful, and as black as 
jet; while his complexion was sallow, 
tiis eyes deeply set in the head, his 
nose and chin peaked, and his tfteeks 
lank, and strong marked with a va¬ 


riety of deep wrinkles. He was about 
fifty years of age, and a confirmed 
Whig — a regular croaker, who found 
fault with eveiy thing but himself; and 
vowed, wherever he went, that there 
was nothing but rottenness and cor¬ 
ruption ‘ in the state of Denmark.’ 

“ The doctor was in every respect 
the reverse. In stature he did not 
exceed five feet, was remarkably cor¬ 
pulent, of a ruddy complexion, and 
perfectly bald. He wore glasses, for 
he was somewhat short-sighted, and 
could hardly be said to possess the 
capability of seeing as far through a 
millstone as the mau that made it. 
His intellectual vision, moreover, was, 
according to Mr. Parchment, as bad 
as that of Ins eyes; for he was a Tory, 
and, consequently, blind to the thou- 
sand-and-one things which came under 
the more penetrating glance of the 
republican lawyer. Whigs, it is well 
known, see not only farther than Tories, 
but much more distinctly; and the 
g doctor, though a capital professional 
man, and scholar to boot, must be al¬ 
lowed to have been a much obtiiser 
personage, in all resjiects, tlian the 
Wliij^sli limb of the law. 

“ As for the parson, he occupied, so 
far as personal appearance w'ent, a 
middle station between the two others, 
being neither so tall nor so thin as the 
lawyer, nor so short and thick as the 
doctor. He was, in fact, a plain, de¬ 
cent, humdrum son of the church—a 
prodigious smoker — excessively ab¬ 
sent, and guilty on no occasion of 
saying any thing in the least degree 
approaching to wit. He de.spised 
smartness of all kinds—thought well 
before he spoke—and when lie did 
condescend to embody an idea in lan¬ 
guage, it was done in such a solemn, 
pompous, do^atic style, that, how¬ 
ever absttrd, it carried instantaneous 
conviction to the heuer. On. this ac¬ 
count,' his pulpit prelections ifeio 
deemed infallible—no human being 
thought of calUt^ them in question. 
Indeed, so satisfied were the parish¬ 
ioners of bis unimpeaebaWe orthodoxy, 
that they found it perfectly unnecessary 
to take the trouble of scrutinUit^ bis 
sermons, but fell quietly asleep 4 b soon 
as he opened bis mouth, comdnced.that 
adl he said was in strict accordance 
with the thirty-nine articles, and con- 
rtstent with tne..dootiines of die Church 
of England. 

Such were the trio who, in cbmpany 
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with myselfy were seated around the 
parlour fire of the Bugle Inn, each 
with a cigar in his mouth, and a can 
of Burton in his hand. 

“* The night, I have said, was tem¬ 
pestuous ; the rain fell in torrents, and 
tlte wind howled out of doors as if the 
spirit of discord had got among the 
elements, and set them all by tlie ears. 
It was also remarkably cold, for it was 
one of the bitterest days of the bitter 
month of November, and was unusually 
sharp even for that season of the year. 
This, however, had no influence upon 
our little party. The fire, composed 
of sea-coal, which crackled up the 
chimney, and threw out fong tongues 
of flame, rendering all other kinds of 
light unnecessary, set the cold at 
defiance; diffusing both warmth and 
radiance around the apartment, and 
bathing the aid-fashioned furniture, 
oaken pannels, and quaint picinros 
that adorned the walls, in a flood of 
dazzling lustre.„ The winds roared 
without, but we paid no regard to 
their roaring: our attention wijs taken 
up by a nobler theme—the sounds of 
our own voices and the fiime of our 
cigars, which streamed out of onr 
mouths in spiral volumes as from the 
craters of so many volcanoes, and 
enveloped one and all in clouds of 
tobacco smoke, more delicious to our 
nostrils than all the odours of Circassia 
itself. W e were happy, perfectly happy; 
the rugged lines of the lawyer’s Whig- 
gery were smoothed down, and he left 
‘ the state of Denmark ’ to itself ; 
the doctor forgot his Toryism with his 
potions; and the parson puffed away in 
theological ease, mindful no longer of 
Mother Church and her thirty-nine 
infellibilities. 

“ Such was the state of parties when 
the parlour door opened, and the land¬ 
lord made his appearance to 'lsk if the 
gentlemen would have any objections 
to the company of a stranger.. 5'The 
poor fellow,^ said he, ‘ has just arrived 
on the top of tlte eppeh from Oxford; 
he is miserably cold, and this is the 
only place in the house with a fire, 
except the kitchen, into which he is 
not veiy fond of going.’ 

«< O surely, send him in by all’' 
means,’ said &e doctor, taking a full > 
draught of ale, and looking at each of 
us by turns for our assent. The lawyer 
expressed acquiescence with somethitigN: 
of a grin, and the parson gave his i^on- 
currence by a nod of the h^ and the 


emission of a majestic ebud of tobacco 
smoke. As for myself, I at on^e agreed 
to let the poor devil have a share of our 
apartment. 

“ The instant the stranger entered 
the room, every eye was fixed upon 
him. He was about six feet high, and 
thin—“miserably, inconceivably thin ; 
language, in fact, would sink under 
the attempt to depict his incredible 
emaciation. It would be an insult to 
the fraternity of ghosts to say that he 
belonged to it—no spectre was ever 
so utterly un^bstantial—no mummy 
so totally divested of flesh and blood. 

appeihance,-in short, riveted the, 
attention of us all.' Parchment lay 
back in’ hU chair, and gazed at him 
with mute astonishment; Ileavystem 
ceased to smoke; and Bolus took off 
his spectacles, and wiped them to see 
that he was not labouring under oil op¬ 
tical delusion, Ibr my own part, I was 
not less lost in sur^mse than the others. 
Our wonder was complete, our scrutiny 
intense, our confusion excessive. 

“ Meanwhile, the stranger, appa¬ 
rently unmindful of this reception, 
drew near to the fire, placed himself 
upon an empty scat between the doctor 
and parson, and in a harsh, hollow, 
sepulchral voice, desired the landlord 
to bring him a cimf and a tumbler of 
brandy fjlpddy. Tlis wishes were in¬ 
stantly Complied with, and he began 
to smoke and tipple by turns, without 
taking any uotice’%>f the company he 
was among. But his movements did 
not for an instant pass unnoticed. We 
all still gazed upon him with wonder, 
and ultimately with feelings of indig¬ 
nation—for we were not less incens^ 
at his imperturbability and mnchalancey 
thmi surprised at the meagreness of his 
corporation. At last the doctor broke 
silence. 

“ ‘ Cold weather, sir; ye must have 
felt it intolerable on the top of the 
coach.’ tThe stranger made him no 
verbal reply, but merely nodded in 
token of assent, while he emitted from 
his mouth an enormous volume of 
smoke, which glided away in the 
direction of thedawryer, who sat op¬ 
posite, and enveloped his head in its 
cloudy and fragrant tabernacle. The 
smoke was evidently levelled at Mr. 
Parchment; it went as directly to him 
as if it bad been discharmd from a 
musket, and settled like a glory around 
the saMe treares of his upper mao. 

Incensed as we all were at such 
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cRi the of thie 
antminy^ it xivtit imposstbifc 
«3it)ka^ t>tyle smoking. 

It gi^fut in the ;hMm^t 'ct|e^e. 
Ttm fumls' wdh^ fbm'^ mouta in 
9ti;eun9 ndt i^icker ithani. oiiofr-^aUi, 
gniftn^iUy expanding like'a 
w fram ' 

whole wi<^ one 

(^nd, > 

lie came to admit^ ,i|hn ' 

ceptine 'Mr. ‘^artihm^t^ iohk'^ 

Uim v^th jfkelings 'of.xs(^iden^e ' 
sjpeot. ,,vA<; 

& '* « * OendemOOF.jii^ %, with^W" 
mg the cig^^m Iw wo^j * I^ar^ ■ 
^y you are ali'enx^6uV,»)|iiow'who 1.., 
am, and X birth, ^pa- 

aenta^, edtxcaion, profession, charac^. 
ter, and sp fopfljtj in short,' gentlemen, 
i, I suppose Here he resumed his 

' eigar, and instead .of finishing the sen- ■ 
tence, favoured us with a huge puff 
of tobacco smoke. We wei-e terribly 
annoyed at this, and our growing 
I respect for him was just on the point 
of being succeeded by fresli i ndignation, 
when we perceived, gleaming amid-tiio 
dusky vapours which shrouded him, 
a tear stealing from liis right eye, and 
struggling down M narrow and 
tortuous furrows of his emaciftid cheek. 
Poor d evil! it was impossible ro cherish 
resentment against him. Anatomy as 
he was, he had a #oui |p be saved ; 
be had a tear to shed—perhaps it was 
the only one which his dried corpora¬ 
tion could furnish, and he shed it will- 


M$ t^r oQzi^ ont-^wbefi I gazed at 
H' tlsrpugh the tobacco smoke, as upon 
the ^ei«ng star dirough a cloud— 
I reSpeofOd him—upon my honour I 
did—^more than Wallace, Tell, or 
lIosGMiako, names equally mighty and 
xhitowned' in*'song. Alasl that the 
tnurderer of poor Begbie should hive 
excited in my bosom such exalted 
emotions.,. 


“ * I hocuss no man, sir,’ said the 


. V, *" (. * ■ 


** ‘ I’ll tell yo what it is, sir,' said 
Mr. Parchment. * ' * * 


' Pooh, pooh I mere fudge.’ 

If. m ^ m 


“ Then down came Bolus, Parch¬ 
ment, and Ileavystern—as for myself, 

I ^ ^ '* * * m 

* * * It was then I could 

see the horrid sepulchral eyes of the 
an.atomy. 

* I am hocussed. 


“ ‘ Poor Begbie then gave a groan.’ ” 


ingly. What could a hero or a patriot 
do more with his blood ? When 1 saw 


A Modern Pythagorean. 









GALLERY OF' LIXRRARY CHARACTERS. 

NO.XVII. 

TTfbUS-POOH-POOH. 

r^' is^ we lojbw, trot usual, nor indeed is it correct, in the management of our 
l^eri&dical publications, to give the aamM^far less the faces—of the gentlemen 
whb favc^ us with their contributions; Mt particular exceptions will occur, and 
in <^6 preset instance we transgress the rule with pride and pleasure. We have, 
in trUtn,'i)i^ transgressing on ^ree or four former occasions, when we depicted 
^ countenances cu thosa constant contributors of ours, Sir Walter Scott, Mr. 
Samuel Rogers, Earl Master, Innl John Russell,-Sw. &c. 

To a grateful and discerning public, who can appreciate talent, and do justice 
to worth, we gladly submit the effigy of our Max of Genius! Yes; itiis is 
TY008-P00H-P0oii,the translate^ of the poetry of the Sandwich Islands! Behold 
the bard, who, erst in bis native country, degenerate England, sang unhonoured 
and uh^ised—how^jpraisecl, how honoured now! Not only is his Hyperion 
brow Wiffi 

" Laureate erbwp adorned,” 

and he reigns the undisputed teonaiuh of pwyheian literature, but he also ns 
joices in the knowledge that England- at length boviFs to the supremacy of his 
genius—that his countiy proudly glories in her son. 

The romantic history of Ty 4 u»-pooh«pool)J up* to his arrival at Owyhee, is 
well known to tlie world, foe s<te*ha^ elsewhere related,it; and who reads not 
Regina ? Of the life of pur Map, (^Genius''suhset^uently \o his introduction at' 
the court of Rhio-Rhio,but little is'knovwt'l* for at that period he ceased to . 
correspond with his friends m.!l[i(l%lahd,' resolved Jo break,every tie with 
a country that had treated him with chiHihg neglect. By adopting all the 
manners and customs of .the natives, he rapidly rose in favouri' lie cherished 
tlie growth of his na,ils, and with sucli success, that.,they excited the envy of ., 
Frizlee-Kurae Lo, the under-treasurer, wlipse riails, till then,' 4 iad been the boast 
of all the Islands. ,His nose was pierced by a skilful operator; and he declared 
brandy (the court drink) to be the oSily potion fit for a sentimental poet and • 
expatriated genius. " 

Our artist, whom wc sent on an cspecM mission to O^hee, seized a fortuo 
nate moment for depicting the genius-hallowed form of Tydus-pooh-pooh. Be¬ 
hold him, in calm meditation — his i^yes, not with poetic frenzy rolling, bat 
soft, calm, subduLed. No turbulence is tliere, no sullen envy, and no raging 
ire; but,iWitli pensive brow, he leans upon his arm, and thinks, mayhap, of 
timea by-gone, and friends now friends no more! Tlnnks he of England?— 
’tis then in sorrow more than anger; and if from such a mouth reproach could 
come against his native land, oh 1 not in words of bitterness would he clothe it; but, 
with a tearful e^ 9 and beating heart—with swelling bosom and a faltering voice, 
we think we hear him, in the words of our immortal bard, lowly murmur forth, 

“ Blow, blow, thou wintry wind! 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 

Such, perh^s, are tite meditationS^of the poet. His late occupation we can 
easily guess. The outspread book in his lap she^s tha^he has been engaged in 
the usual employment of poets, and his ddxter and sinistj^ supporters prove' 
that he has met the poet’s usual iatc; that is to say, he has been reading aloud 
his poems, and of tne tvfo cbmponent parts of his audience, one is wrapt in 
gentte slumber, and the other, with precursive yawn, is preparing to rival ftie 
sleeper. Tlus is as it should be, for it proves the potency of the poetry. 

Since the arrival in this country of liamhohun Roy, the Christian Bi^min, 
conjecture has been afloat as to the possibility of Tydus-pooh-pooh revisiting his 
native shores; but the expectation is baseless),.the hc^ false. The disappoint* 
ment of youthful days has left too d.eep a wound; and tUouj^ tardy justioe has,, 
been meted to his literary attaiiunems, yet is not tlie early hlow foigotten, ffiough 
forgiven it may be. As Tydus-pooh-pooh has i^-^iamoui: rovea .'through the 
shwy groves of Owyhee, so there honoured will^e die; bnd another Pope 
may sing, **' 

" By foreign bauds tbjl’^ dying eyes were closed. 

By foreign hands thy decent li^s composed, 

, By, foreign hands thy humbls grave adorn’d. 

By strangers honour’d, and by strangelTS 
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POLAND. 

No. II. 

THE ELECTIVE MOE'ARCIIY ' 
TO THE REtON OF JOHN CA6IMIR. 


Mr. Bcrke, in his celebrated speech 
at Bristol, has powerfully deniouotrated 
the inexpediency of delegation, as con¬ 
trasted with representation. Ilis words 
are memorable, and well worthy of 
the reader's attention in these days of 
mdical rant and popular frem^: 

“ Certainlj, gentlemeu,” says die 
orator, to the voters of Bristol, “ it 
ought to be the happiness and glory of 
a representative to live in .the strictest 
union, the closest correspondence, and 
the most unreserved cominunication,with 
his constituents. Their wishes ought 
to have great weight with him, their 
opinion high respect, Uieirbusiness un- 
remitted attention. It is his duty to 
sacrihce his repose, his pleasures, his 
satisfactions, to theirs; 'und,‘nbove«all, 
ever, and in nll> cases, to prefer their 
interest to his own. But his unbiassed 
opinion, his mature judgment, his en- 
li^tened conscience, he ought not to 
liwrilice to you, to any man, or to any 
“‘set of men living. 'Jnese does .not 
derive from your pleasure—no, nor from 
the law and the con^tution : they sdfb 
a thist from Providence, tor tlie abuse 
of which he is deeply answerable. Your 
representative owes yoU, not Lis industry 
only, but his judgment; and he betra3'B, 
instead of serving you, if he sacrifices it 
to your opinion. 

“ My wortliy colleague says, his will 
ought to be subservient to yours. If 
that be all, the thing is innocent. If 
government were a matter of will upon 
any side, yours, without question, ought 
to be superior. But government and 
legislation are matters of reason and 
judgment, and not of mclination; and 
what sort of reason is that in which the 
determination precedes‘ttte discussion; 
in which one set df men deliberate, and 
another decide; and when those who 
form the conclusion are perhaps three 
huHtbred miles distant from those who 
hear the arguments 1 

“ To dehver an opinion is the sight 
mf tdl imeu: that of constituents is a 
we^^ty and respectable opinion, which 
. 0; ^WTOifhtative ought always to rejoice 
trhkh he o^bt always most 
seriouiVtdcoBjMer'. jrat'auihoiitative 
iuktrucaons, mandates issued,»vhieb the 
member i* botmd blindly and haplieitly 
tb o1tey, to vote, and to argue for, though 
Qoaimf to tba chei^t convielaoa of his 
l^ij|t^{|jlEment and coh|p»^oe,— these ate 


things utterly unknown to the law's of 
this land, and which arise from a funda¬ 
mental mistali;^ of the whole order and 
tenour of our constitution.” 

Herein are laid down the mani- 
fe.st rules for the conduct of a true 
representative of the people ; and 
this has been spoken by one of the 
wisest, as he was the most eloquent, 
of modem men. Mediately, as well 
as immediately, the passage is capa¬ 
ble of exciting serious and salutary 
reflections, all tending to the cure of 
that mania for wholesale, unconstitu¬ 
tional, irrational, pernicious re¬ 
form, for which the rabid Jacobins and 
revolutionists of the day have been so 
remarkable. Burke’s exposition of 
the duty of a representative was the 
•result of that experience which liis 
vast reading and research into. the 
constitutional history of ins own coun- 
tx^ had enabled him to attain; and 
hts bosom was fraught with tlie me¬ 
lancholy recollections which the his¬ 
tory of even our own country is able to 
furnish, when he exclaimed, 

" Parliament is no^ a congress of am¬ 
bassadors from different and hostile in¬ 
terests, w'hicb interests each must main¬ 
tain, as an agent and advocate, against 
the other agents and advocates; but 
parliament is a deliberative assembly of 
one nation, with one interest, that of the 
whole; where not local purposes, not 
local prejudices ought to guide, hut the 
general good, resulting from the general 
reason of the whole.” 

But enough of this. Hie present 
unhappy state of public opinion in 
England, and the insignificant part 
which three-fourths of the House of 
Commons have acted, in becoming 
the delegated and pledged tools of 
riotous and drunken election mobs; 
and filtering the destructive Reform 
Bill a^inst the loud and indignant 
reclamations of the conservative por¬ 
tion of the empire, have induced us 
to make allusion to the independent 
bearing, and to use tbe memorable 
langue^e, of Mr. Burke, when he ap¬ 
peal^ before his constituents at Bris¬ 
tol. So much for the iimnedtate bearing 
of the passages we have quoted. Their 
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application mediately is manUbtd, whe- 
tner we look to the histories of Greece 
or of Rome, to the constituent assem^ 
bly of France, the progress and actual 
condition of American legislation, or, 
what lis much more to our purpose, 
the cortuption and downfal of the 
ancient and powerful nation once go- 
vierned by tire Piasts and Jagellos. 

Some of the germs of corruption in 
Poland we have already exposed : it 
is now our melancholy task to resume 
the subject. 

Representation was devised by tlie 
Polisn aristocracy, for the limitation of 
the royal prerogatives and the (feStruc- 
tion of popular liberty. It only re¬ 
garded the independence of the nobles; 
and while it annihilated ihe powers of 
the king, and the senate, and the peo¬ 
ple, it carried, by noisy clamour and 
insolent presumption, every point to¬ 
wards the effectuaP'promotiou of its 
own pernicious preponderance. The 
death of Sigismuud Augustus afforded 
the Polish nobles another opportpnily 
for augmenting their influence by ad-’ 
ditional clauses to the pacta eonventa. 
The blood of Gidimin aud the princes 
of lathuania was not absolutely ex¬ 
tinct, for its possession was the boast 
of many powerful families, such as 
those of Radziwill, Czartoreeki, San- 
gusko, Wiecnowiecki; but these had 
always been arrayed in hostility against 
the elder branch, and were in no con¬ 
dition to aspire to the government of 
tlie republic. The aristocrats of Great 
and Little Poland, I’olish Russia, and 
Lithuania, assembled in their diclines, 
and formed a confederation for pre¬ 
serving, as it was alleged, internal 
peace, and guarding their country from 
external aggression. An interregnum 
ensued, while the people selected a 
successor to the last of the Jagellos. 
For this purpose a preliminary diet was 
called together at Warsaw in 1573 
(ever afterwards assembled for the like 
purpose at the same place) and deno¬ 
minated the Diet of Convocation. A 
dispute arose as to the proper person 
for ohnVoking the extraordinary meet- 
iagv ttnd exercising the authority of 
itoityer. Tlie Archbishop of Gnes- 
na% title vms notorious; but John 
Firley> the crown-marshal and a Pro¬ 


testant, was supported by the dissi¬ 
dents. The office and dignity, however, 
were bestowed on the former, and with 
it afterwards remained. The pri- 
“'Vilege, moreover, of ‘nominating the 
king was awarded to the prelate, while 
that of proclaiming him was bestowed 
on the crown marslial. The day for 
the diet of election was easily fixed, 
but lh§ question as to the place became 
matter for serious dispute between the 
Poles and Lithuanians; although it 
was finally settled that their privilege 
of choice should be exercised on the 
plains of Parga, opposite to Warsaw, 
and on the eastern bank of the Vistula. 
It was expected Uiat the election would 
have been effected by the votes of the 
nonces exclusively; but J ohn Zamoy- 
ski, member for Beltz, proposed a most 
dangerous innovation, which vras re¬ 
ceived with acclamations, and ever 
afterwards adopted, lie moved that 
as in the eye of the law all nobles 
were equal, the whole body of the 
equestrian order should be at liberty 
to exercise the franchise. 

Such numbers assembled at the 
elective diet, that the plain, although 
twelve miles in extent, could scarcely 
contain them; and yet the attendants 
CQin prised only thg nobles of the crown 
and grand duchy, with the incorporated 
palatinates of Polish Russia.* Evmy 
individual came on horseback, and was 
armed; and notwithstanding that the 
multitude was disposed in divisions ac 
cording to the several palatinates, that 
the suffrages might the more easily be 
collected,all deliberation wasdestroyed 
by the terrific display of krmed bands, 
determined severally to carry their no¬ 
minations by discordant cries of defi¬ 
ance and the clash of sabres. A mag¬ 
nificent pavilion in the centre of ^ 
plain received the senate and the am¬ 
bassadors of,the princes of Europe 
and this was sutronuded by the multi¬ 
tude, eager moment of action. 

Within the pavilion were discussed 
the pretensions of the candidates, when 
the senators passed from the conclave 
to their respective provincial divisions, 
and infomed the nobles of the matters 
undSr discussion. The suffrages were 
collected by the bishops, who passed 
along the ranks thrd.purpose.f 


“ • thrdner’s History of Poland, p. 150. Leonard Chorzko, vol. ii. p. 64. 

- Tire royal tent was contained in an immense building of wood, capable^ of 
holding or six thousand persons. It was subsequently called the Szcq>8.’r-« 
Larimr'M^yolepmdia (^History tf Poland). 
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The candidates for monarchy were 
Ernest, Archduke of Austria; a Swedisli 
prince; the Czar of Russia; and Henry 
of Valois, Duke,of Anjou, and brollier, 
of the in&mous Charles IX. of France. 
The arrogance of ’the third, and the im¬ 
potence of the second, speedily put 
them out of the pale of comp^ition. 
The contest lay between the Austrian 
and French prince ; and the, great 
barons being averse to the nomination 
of any native, lest their arrogated im¬ 
portance might suffer, the elation was 
made in favour of the hist of the house 
of Valois. The Trotestant party, in¬ 
deed, were for the archduke, because 
his family, in spite of papal entreaties 
and remonstrances, had been notorious 
for their spirit of toleration. But the 
Catholics prevailed. TTie factitious 
reputation of Henry, acquired during 
the civil wars of France, his participa¬ 
tion in the massacre of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew, and therefore ins hostility to 
Protestantism—and the stratagems of 
Montluc, Bishop of Valence, (who, al¬ 
though nearly falling a victim himself 
to the spirit of hitler animosity against 
the Huguenots, impudently advised tlie 
persecution and the bloodshed of the 
reformers) gained for the French prince 
the high guerdon for. which he had so 
astutely and despicably contended. To 
this end even the Protestiuits were won 
over, and Firley himself proclaimed the 
accession of the Duke of Aiijou. 

The principal articles of the pactw 
eonventa were—1. That the king 
could not name a .successor, but should 
leave the powerof nomination to the no¬ 
bles. 2.That he could not marry jvithout 
the consent of the nation. 3. That he' 
should not assume, tb^i title of lord and 
heir of the monarc^j.afi borne by his 
predecessors.. 4. Ute t^aty of 
peace vtith' ebriuld be 

obseih%d,^nd. the 

exbtSJse OTtbeir’IlllpoW^ 
ooidd n^hci^ dOcUc 1^^^ bw war, 
nor swldf ;tM, tioWCs cm’ ipijlkii' mis^ 
sions, without thO consent' pt the, diet. 

6 . Ibtri’be should not oflite^^ im- 
pose^ttbsorconiributions ^thypiid. 

7. SOitft whin different opimObs pre- 
" the senators, he should 

ji|h as were advanta- 
ot itt least in 
, be feihe laws, 0 ^ That he 
shoii^’ we a fixed privy coun^ of 
compesem of mrbishopi^ 

* '* ifes, and eight casitellans, who 
be changijf every Iiklf yljg|^d 




selected' by tlie ordinary diets. 9. 
Tliat ordinary diets should be convened 
every^two years, or oftener if requ|red. 
10. Ibat no diet should sit longer than 
six weeks, 11. That no dignities nor 
benefices should be conferred on other 
than natives. 12. The infraction of 
any of these stipulations was to ab¬ 
solve the Voles from their oath of 
allegiance. These derogatory articles 
were emphatically cal^mj alter the name 
of Hepry. Independently of these, 
however, Montluc stipulated • that 
Henry should .send a fleet to the 
Baltic, to insure to the Poles the 
dominion of that sea; that in case of 
a war with Muscovy, France should 
fijrnish the republic with 4000 of her 
choicest troops, and pay them herself; 
that in case of war with any other 
power, she should aid her ally with 
money instead of 4koops; that Henry 
should annually ajffily the grraiter part 
of his hereditary revenues for the ser¬ 
vices of the republic; that he should 
pay tjie debts of the crown; and tbtd, 
‘either at I’aris or Cracow, he should 
support and educate one hundred 
young Polish nobles. 

Tlie Polish ambassadors, on tiieir 
arrival at the I'rench capital, astonislted, 
according to De Thou, the inhabitants 
by their singular appearpee and splen¬ 
did equipages, and startled Ilen^ by 
the number and sweeping nature of 
the stipulations to which the audacious . 
Montluc had agreed, with all obse¬ 
quiousness, on his behalf. lie was, 
Henry said, by way of evasion, unwil¬ 
ling to become the paltry minister of 
state to the diet, for he lingered in Paris, 
riveted there by his brother’s preca¬ 
rious state of existence. He hesitated 
to swear to the article in favour of the 
dissidents. Montluc was afraid to con¬ 
fess that be had sanctioned it. The 
Polish ambassadors became indignant 
at Hie prelate’s cowardice. One of their 
number, Zborowski, was upbraiding 
him for his lack of. sincerity, when 
Henry asked him the reason of his 
anger: “ I telling your representa¬ 
tive,*’answei^ the pQle,“thatifhehad 
not uiuIbrUtk^n to obtain your sanction 
to the articles, your ma^ty would 
never have been elected Kii^g of Po¬ 
land; and I say more, unless your 
majesty actually sanctions them, you 
shall never be King of Poland.” The 
king at length swore to them, without 
any intention of abiding by his sacred 
engagement. He sou^t in every way 
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to remain in France; but His delay 
made Charles'IX. so suspicious of his 
pesence; that he actually forced his 
brother to leave bis dominions for the 
possessions of the throne of the Jagel- 
los. ^ 

Henry, of Valois was crowned at 
Cracow in February 1754. although 
some opposition was offered by Firljpy. 
and his Protestants, who openly in¬ 
cited him, and insisted on fresh 
cos^ns to their body. The ceremony 
was conducted and concluded amid 
great confusion. But his reign was 
short, and his name became inglorious 
witli the Poles. His duplicity to the 
Protestants, whom he detested with 
all the active fury of a true Bartholo- 
meany his general fickleness, and his 
factitious qualities, disgusted his sub¬ 
jects ; and the part which he took in 
a private affray bo#een Samuel Zbo- 
rowski, a powerful*' noble, and the 
(.'ount Tenezyn (the former of whom 
wantonly killed the castellan Wa- 
powski, while he wa.s endeavouring to , 
quiet the partisans of the two leadens) 
so increased the king’s unpopularity, 
that he determined to ufieot a pre¬ 
cipitate and secret retreat from his 
ferocious subjects. Tliis resolution 
was impelled into action on the death 
of Charles IX.^if Franco, in the May 
following Henry’s coronation, on which 
event he became heir to the crown of 
the Valois. Oh the 18th of June he 
gave a magnificent entertainment, the 
better to screen his inientions; and on 
the following morning he and in's at¬ 
tendants had crossed the borders into 
Silesia. Hie city of CracoAv was 
thrown into great confusion, the friends 
of the fugitive were insulted and 
threatened with instant destruction, 
wliile himself was pursued by an ex- 
asprated band of his subjects. They 
overtook him, and entfbated his tie- 
turn ; but - he was inexorable in his 
refusal, and hastened to Paris to in¬ 
trigue for the crown of France. A diet 
assembled' at Warsaw; and it was 
resolved', 'that should fte- not re¬ 
turn by the 12th of May; 1775, the 
throne should be declareid ' vacant. 
Deputies wqiK despatched to commu¬ 
nicate these circumstances. At the 
end of tliat period an interregnum was 

E roclaimed, and a diet appointed to 
e held for the puiqiose of election. 
Seven competitors now started for 
the throne; most of the bishops de¬ 
claring in favour of an Austrian prince, 


but the poater portion of tlie diet, 
assembled on the plains opposite to 
Warsaw, gave their voices for the 
'ftrincess Anne, -sister of Sigismund 
Augustus, whom they determined on 
bestowing in marriage on Stephen Ba- 
tory, Duke of Transylvania,a young sol¬ 
dier wiohad won his way to distinction 
from tlio humblest condition. Stephen 
was proclaimed by Zamoyski Starost, 
of Beltz, a name soon to become me¬ 
morable in tlie annals of his country. 
Stcplien epnfirmed thcartic/t^s oflJeury, 
engaged to recover the conquests of 
the Muscovites, to discharge the na-, 
tional debts," to pay 200,000 florins 
into the treasury, to redeem the cap¬ 
tives made by the Tatars, to employ ' 
Polish troojis in foreign wars, to main¬ 
tain them at his individual expense, 
and to marry the princess Anne. Ste- 
jilicn’s military reputation had been 
great; and he fully raainuined it, by 
allaying rebellion amongst his own 
subjects, lie next marched i^ainst the 
Muscovites, and, with scanty supplies, 
came back victorious, after a brilliant 
campaign. He was hailed with accla¬ 
mations atWilna by the Lithuanians; 
but tiic Polish nobles received him, on 
his return to W’arsaw, in sullen silence. 
They siw that their moiistrou.s pri¬ 
vileges were endangered under the eye 
of so vigilant and active a ruler. Witli 
the aid, however, of Zamoyski and 
fomc faithful palatines, he cru.shed all 
ifsiug discontent; and, after rewarding 
the former with the chancellor’s seat 
and tlie marshal’s Ldloii, he hurried to 
tlie province Novogorod; and in spite 
of the old Sarmatic proverb, of 

“ Who can resist G.od and Novogorod 
the Great 1” 

he marched through foe marshes and 
forests, ihat savage 

land, ifod laid ii itt.J|||;}gati<m to. foe 
Poli^i (leeptre.((foppHes W 
comings a|, . |$ual, sc»ntv« he was con¬ 
strained jto^'irefiirn, and level ..his in- 
digni^ hgpfoaclies at foe jealous diet. 
The however, was fo no con¬ 
dition to .cope with his forimdable ad¬ 
versary ; and, tlirough foe intermedia¬ 
tion of the pontiff^ he yras enabled to 
obtain terms of peacs from the king. 
Livonia' was then joined to Poland, 
which Stephen divided into three pa¬ 
latinates, under foe same polity witii 
that observed in the provinces of Po¬ 
land.' He appointed foe times 
placcs;«for the dietineS, and graij^l^ 




ftiH liberty of co(i«cteDc%, to the Pro* 
testaots. 

His 'wise poliOy over the Cossacks 
deserves mention. Satvandy* has giveti 
an eloquent descri|;>tion of their habits 
and mode of life; but the one more 
suitable for our purpose is the follow¬ 
ing. If, however, the reader require 
forther illustration of this singular 
people, he will do well to consult 
Heber’s Life, recently published by bis 
widow, and Malte Brun's Tableau de 
la Pologne, vol. i. p. 464.' 

This singular people were originally 
deserters from the armies maintained by 
the republic, near the banks pf the Bo- 
iTSthene|S> to arrest die incursions of the 
Tatars. The almost inaccessible isles of 
that river, and the vast steppes of the 
Ukraine, served for secure places of re¬ 
treat. As their numbers increas^ by 
propagation and desertion,— and they 
opened dieir arms to the people of every 
nation v^o arrived among them,—they 
made frequent predatory incursions into 
the Ottoman territories; they sometimes 
ventured as far as die suburbs of Con- 
stoutiuople, and in rude bouts, consist¬ 
ing merely of trees bollou'ed out, tiiey 
did not hesitate to trust diemselves on 
the Black Sea, every shore of which 
they visited and ravaged. Their soil,— 
the richest in com of any in Europe,— 
required little cultivation, and they were 
consequently at liberty to pass most of 
their time in plunder, piracy, or open 


by lithlfoiiafls, Pdlda, 
ttrs, and Tuiks. To 
as the stock whence the'ina|Wt)t;^<fv«to 
derived, they long bora eentimebbi of 
afiection : indeed, th^ acknowledged 
themselves vassals of die: KepubUo, 
though their chief obedience wt^ omiog 
to their own grand hetman. Ostafi 
Daakiewita, a peasant,pn the.eshites df^ 
Lithuanian noble, (many nobles both of 
the crovtoi and the grand duchy had ex., 
tensive estates inihe Ukraine,) Was the 
firs| who divided them intd regiments^ 
and taught them discipline. As a re¬ 
ward for bis exertions, he was presented 
by Kgismund I., who appeared Sensible 
of the advantages which these forinida- 
bie warriors might procure for the king¬ 
dom, widi the Btarosty of Tserkassy, and 
the jurisdiction of itome fortresses neajr 
the Borysdienea. md the advice of 
this siin^e but strong-miuded man been 
taken, Poland w'ou|^ have been effectu¬ 
ally screened against the incursions of 
the I'atars. He counselled Sigismund 
to maintain 10,000 armed men on the 
banks of the river, who in their rude 
raftst could easily prevent the enemy 
* from crossing: a few troops of horse 
miglit forage for diis stationary little 
army. A still more important sugges¬ 
tion wiis to build forts and little towers 
on die islets of that magnificent ^stream. 
What Sigismund had not the spirit, 
perliups not the means, to accomplish, 
Batory might and shuilld have effected. 
The latter monarch, however, did much 
towards so desirable an end. He dili- 


"As they were Christiana in th^||p 
origin, they preserved a sort of Christi¬ 
anity among themselves, hut so mingled, 
in t^e, widi idolatrous and Mahomme- 
dan notions, tiiat its fair characters were 
almost lost. The Polish gentleman, 
whom infamy had branded or justice 
threatened; the Polish serf, who fied 
from the iron despotism of a haughty ra¬ 
pacious master; the Oreek schismatic, 
the persecuted Lutheran, either imper- 
feedy remembered, or‘but negligently 
practised the ritep of dieir .respective 
cbfirches : hence a sort of mongrel wor¬ 
ship prevailed, of whiebjibe leading 
features more resembled' Ihe. eastern 
than the western church. |lat they did 
not much trouble themselvirn with either 
the doctrines or the duties of Ohrist- 
ieiiftyi Robbers by profesrion, and 
cruet by habit, they were the terror of 
fn|l<fi^ 4 >agiiMUt>triM. Strong, hardy,- 
<l|‘^0<n|t»bfo>tc6urt^ fond- of war 
evehi nfoto for foe'dai^rs which attend¬ 
ed, it than for foe plunder it procured 
foj^, their alliance was eagerly pought 


gently cultivated the affection of the 
Cossacks; and diey are among foe most 
grateful of men. He gave them the 
city of Trychtymirow, which became 
their chief magazine, and the residence 
of their grimd hednaA; be introduced 
among them the useful arts of life, and 
g'endy improved their discipline; he 
formed them into six regiments, each 
consisting of 1000 men (ten companies 
of 100), and commanded by a hetman 
{hattaman). Each grand hetman, whom 
the whole forc**e obeyed, received his in¬ 
vestiture at the bunds of the king i the 
symbols were an ensign, a liorse-tail 
(bonzuk), a baton resembling a club, 
and a loolriag-glass. The CosSacks be¬ 
ing thus attached by new-ties,—those 
of gralitud^ and allegiance,—to the 
republ^, were well disposed to fulfil foe 
purporfe assigned them: foeir fidelity 
was striking; until frol^frjeiMil.s'they 
were transformed into, enemies 1>y the 
most intolerable wrongs.” 

Nor did foe internal admiaistratioii. 
of his dominions escape the vigilaiice 


SalVaody, vol. i. p. 201 , &c. 
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of the tnonarch. Hf esUhl,isl^ a su¬ 
preme trihiioal et.Ctaeow, to remedy 
the {ruinous oecessUy of appeals from 
ti)e inferior cotirts to the assembly of 
the paiatiiiesy and thence to the kin^. 
Them iStgismund Augitstus, from his 
infirm 'health, liad b^n unable to 
adjudicate': hence law business had 
accuthUlhted; and the nobles, in 
their '^vetetate spirit of arrogance, 
had appointed j.udges of their own 
order, for the purpose of 6nal juris¬ 
diction. Ibis system .Batory annihi¬ 
lated, as also diat of self-election by 
the inferior j.udges in each palatinate, 
lie appointed the election of two 
nobles in each great palatinate, and of 
one in the smaller, who should meet 
at Petrikaw to demde on the affairs of 
Great Poland, ana at Lublin on those 
of Little Poland; and that'appeals 
from those courts should be made to 
the supreme tribunal at Cracow. The 
same system was proclaimed in Lithu¬ 
ania. He, moreover, regulated the 
army, which formerly, on account of 
its disputes and insurrections, had 
been a firebrand in the midst of the 
nation. The troops were now, how¬ 
ever, placed under strict and severe 
discipline. While in the midst of 
preparations for an enterprise against 
the czar, he died suddenly, advising, 
with bis last breath, the diet to make 
the crown hereditary. Well would 
it have been for Poland had that un- 
happy country followed the advice of 
its sage monarch 1 It might then have 
escape the fatal doom of the three 
infamous partitions, and been existing 
in all its collected energies as an effec¬ 
tual barrier against the predominance 
of the Muscovite, and the assaults of 
the Turk and'Tatar, and the savage 
hordes of Asia. 

On Batory’s death, the usual inter¬ 
regnum afforded opportunity for disr 
content and riot. The Zamoyskis and 
Zborowskis were engaged in deadly 
feud against each other, severally 
bringing ten thousand adherents into 
the field. The Lithuanians murmured 
for the incorporation of Ltvonia, Po- 
doHa, and Volhyn'a, witli their duchy, 
and complain^ that the two last elec¬ 
tions lu|p be^Haade without their par- 
tieijpatioo; Uhd the Russians sought 
redress for a long catalogue of ima¬ 
ginary grievances. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances the election proceeded," 
the competitors being two Austrian 
princes, the czar, and Sigismund, 


priace-ioyal p/ Sweden. The last wm 
chosen. He swore to the pacta con^ 
v^a, by which he guaranteed the 
articles of Henry, an allitmce ofibnsive 
and defensive between Poland and 
Sweden, ttie free navimtion of tte 
Baltic to the Poles, ^ erection of 
a line jof fortresses on the frontier, 
the liquidation of the national debts, 
and the preservation of the national 
privileges. He was unworthy of his 
predecessor., He offended his subjects 
by a foolfetii^ pertinacity to Swedish 
usages, and neglected the reins of 
administration, while he allowed his 
fiincy to be made captive by the 
devices of a chemical charlatan, who 
taught him to hope for the discovery 
of the philosopher’s stone. He vio¬ 
lated, the law by m'arrying an Austrian 
princess, offended his nobles by his 
immoderate pride, and incurred the 
hatred of his subjects by persecuting 
the dissidents. An extraonlinU^y diet 
was convoked by the crown-marshal 
and some senators, who investigated 
the nature of his correspondence with 
the court of Vienna. They accused him 
of submitting to the influence of the 
Austrian court, and of an intention to 
imitate its tyranny, and tlius to become 
independent of his own people. The 
king, seated on his throne, was con¬ 
strained to listen submissively to the 
allegations and reproaches of his in¬ 
ant nobles, and to acknowledge 
justice of their censure. Karn- 
kowski, the primate, was not sparing 
ill his severe reprimand of the royal 
culprit. “ Your majesty,” he exclaim¬ 
ed, “must remember that you reign 
over a free people — over nobles who 
have no equals under heaven. Your 
dignity is far superior to your father’s, 
who reigns only over peasants. Think 
of what was said by Stephen Batory, 

‘ I will one day teach these I ttle Swe¬ 
dish kings to knov^f themselves,*” Al¬ 
though incensed at these words, still 
Sigismund was fain to promise a more 
strict observance of his obligations to 
the nation. Some time afterwards, two 
ambitious nobles, at the head of a 
confederation, insisted that Sigismund 
should publicly ask pardon of die 
diet for nis infringements of tlie jpoefa 
conventa. The king scorned fiuch 
humthation; and at Guzaw, with the 
assistance of his g^ial Chodkiewicz, 
(a name afterwards famous in the 
wars of Livonia, Muscovy, and Tur- ^ 
key,) he routed the rebels, and folly- ;; 
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'Tindieated and the a^tho- 

his a^- Oft^e death of 
^^g 'l^dhnsof Sweden, Stgisifhun4 his 
sou l^t. bis. patrimonial dominions, 
svhi^ytna^ciened by his aggiessioh on 
their national ^th, flung themselves 
into the arms of Charles of Suderma- 
nia, his uncle. Eric Sparr, Sigiamund’s 
diancellor, and his other ministers, were 
beheaded: all that remained to him 
was the empty title of King of Swe¬ 
den; and his possessitm, of this was 
the plea for a long and^x||ejrminating 
war in Livonia between’’* the two 
branches of the house of Vasa. 

The veteran Zamoyskj defeated 
Charl^ in several engagements; and 
when,%rough disgust, he delivered up 
his command to his lieutenant, Chod- 
kiewksz, this general supported tW ho¬ 
nour of his country. With lesi^an 
14,000 m®t‘'he defeated 17,000 Swedes 
com c^ ded by Chacrlcs in person. 
The Imatine of Lpblin, alaq*, was suc¬ 
cessful against the enemy; still, in 
consequence of the bitter hiitred,.which _ 
theieltgious persecutions ofSigismund ' 
had engendered in hi.s native country, 
the hearts of the Swedes were alienated 
from him for ever. 

But the intrigues of the Jesuits 
brought fresh troubles upon Poland. 
Boris, marshal of the court of Mos¬ 
cow, had married his sister to the czar 
Feodor, and, in consequence, exer¬ 
cised an uncontrolled power, sii^ 
to that of the mayors of the palac 
France. The blood of lluric was ex¬ 
tinguished, save in the person of the 
czar’s brother, the prince Demetrius: 
the marshal had him assassinated, and, 
on the czar’s death, seized on the 
throne of Iwan. He made an alliance 
with Sigismund for twenty years; yet, 
at the . time^ secretly favoured 

the p^i^ions of Charles of Suder- 
mania, Imd a s^edy re¬ 

venge; .,for a Russian Warbock ap¬ 
peared, and pretending to be the 
'Slaughtered IDemetrius, fabricated a 
;^tory about , the way he had escaped 
. the ass^sins of Boris,, and spon won 
ite his partisans, the pope and* 
Ifolish nmimi'ch. This he partly 
iihibqlbed by promising the extirpation 

f jJtejGreek schism. Boris was loud 
1^ rtehtm^on against the pre- 
IVi^er's claim, l£adii(iQffiered to prove to 
world that tlib impostor was a 
/isiaplt named Otrepieff, a deserter 
t^^m dm monastery of Cudnow. The 
of Sandomir, of the blood- 


ro^l Pf Cidimam msd- qf 
'W iezenowiesjhaa p)ioimw$|{j||| 

’ ter in marriage to Uieadytslllii^ i^o 
was soon hnabled to proceed i^atlle 
'array arainst thte usurper pf Moscow. 
Otrepien was at first defeated i. bat 
such was bis courage and eondpet, 
and such the train of lucky circum¬ 
stances which attended him, that he 
won the throne of Iwan, and declared 
Marina, daughter of Sandomir, bis 
queen.v. The false DP^k^ripa, amid 
the festivities of his marriage, was 
murdered^i^y Varfl Zouisk^, vho 
was prodaimed C 2 ar, Martha and 
her atteboants were transferred to a 
dungeon. The Jesuits stirred up 
anotlier adventurer in the place of 
OtrepiefF; and so iprell were their con- 
trivanc^laid, fliai although the mur¬ 
dered ixmy of the monk of Cudnow 
was exhibited to the populace of Mos¬ 
cow, the second Warbeck was recog¬ 
nised by thousands, and by the inm- 
mou.s Marina as her husband. 

Tiiis second upstart was also sup¬ 
ported by the Polish king, who was 
victorious in every engagement. Never 
had the re]>ul)lic more able generals 
or mdre valiant armies. Zolkiewski 
was a noble successor to the veteran 
Zamoyski. He besieged Sraolensko 
for eighteen months, and after routing 
30,000 Russians and 8000 Swedes, 
with only 8000 followers, he overran 
White Russia and Severia. 'The sol¬ 
diers of Muscovy were slaughtemd, 
its strength annihilated, and its |ene> 
rals made prisoners. The hero car¬ 
ried Moscow after a siege, and made 
the czar Basil, and his twq brothem, 
risoners. By his wary policy, Zol- 
iewski obtained the sanction of the 
Muscovites to the election of Ula^ 
dislas, the son of Sigismund. One 
condition, however, was insisted <upon 
by the Russians—Aat the young Pole 
should become a Gttek schismatic. 
The Jesuits, who, immediately on his 
reverses, Imd abandoned the f^e De¬ 
metrius atm his spouse, flocked around 
the person of Sigismund, and fi.ightea- 
in^/me bij^ted monarch into a refill 
of the condition, they claimed ^e 
conquered., territoriei^^^f Russia on 
behmf of the see of jflnne? ^^An in¬ 
surrection was the consequence. Slgjs- 
mund retreated to bis own capi^; 
and Zolkiewski, cut cdf fiom ull jtecu- 
niary supplies, speedily followed his 
example, after burning Moscow ^ flie 
ground. Tliis act of barbarity ra^ 




Kd, tisrug- 

’ mdepend,’* 

Ildii^lpire^eTOTltch on 
:' He, wjis destonded, by 
ijjke ^nifl^tnet side^ from tbe anclrat 
nidces,;!:^ tLuraia, aiid is the ances¬ 
tor die Botoahbws. Marina was 
drbtlped^ and^^her iitfsint strangled. 
Zol^wskl mtolbn splendid entry into 
Warsaw: it was attraded by the cap¬ 
tive Baail^^d the archbishop Theo¬ 
dore IKcntcItowj grandson of Ivan IV. 

Fresh wars awaited S^mund, on 
the part of the Turks.’^^whe iniidel 
arms had been eve|;y trk|e;re trium¬ 
phant. Their progress had’oeen slow, 
and often retard^ by tlie Persian 
incursions, the Janissary uots, and 
the more .active intrigues pf the Se¬ 
raglio. But diey at length pNssed hard 
upon civilised Europe, and committed 
incessant aggressions, by turns, upon 
the Venetians, the Hungarians, the 
Poles, the Austrians, and the papal 
dominions. They every where esta¬ 
blished tribute ; they had acquired« 
Moldavia and the fortress of Kotzim, 
which defended the approaches of the 
JJneister and the jjasses ofVplhynia. 
Already might it be said that Warsaw, 
Vienna, and Venice, had' the barba¬ 
rians at their gat^. 

Gratiani, aii advetiturer, who by 
intrigtie had acquired the principality 
of Moldavia, having attempted to throw 
off the Moslem yoke, was forced for 
safety to appeal to the republic. lie 
vaunted of his own .innuence and 
means, disparaged the resources of the 
Turks, and promised marvels. Tlie 
Polish king was induced to order 
Zolkiewski into the held, but his array 
consisted only of BOOO Foies and some 
Cossabks; and Gratiani failed in every 
particular of his promises. With much 
^uble, the Polish numbers were in¬ 
creased to ^ 0 , 0 (tof smd with these the 
general took the iield ^inst an array of 
70,000 of his opponents, comprising 
the flower of the Ottom^ chivalry. 
He assaultod„tliera witli advantage at 
Cbcqra; but in a more general en- 
^igiement he felt his em^rrassment, 
and made a last and desperate resist¬ 
ance bverwhefiiing multi¬ 

tudes '« thb eromy. His able' disposal 
, of the 'now totoned to a mere 

hiimd{jiit ,'itop^.to® 

scre^h 1 ra,hT the; midnight darkness, he 
t^mtoencBa. ,feis retreat towards Po- 
land. ’*lHis Mine of march was over 
imraehto' steppes and through iinpe- 
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hte^ble fogtsts. For six days arid 
nightS-^B continued his progress^ amid 
cobsttoit onsets of the me. He com¬ 
mitted havoc in their j«ml^„ Curlmd 
tlie rising discontent and the mutinous 
spirit of his foliowers, encouraged 
the brave, assisted the wounded, was 
the sdul of everv movement, and alto- 

f ether performed prodigies. At length 
e halted on the banks of the Kobil- 
ta, two leagues from the Dueiater, and 
not far from Kotzim and Mohilow. 
Here thd’atmy stopped, and, awed by 
prodigies which were aihrmed to have 
been seen in the heavens, gave them- 
selveSf m to despair and slaughter. 
A friendroffered the old general the 
only remaining horse, and entreated 
him to fly. He drew his sabre, and 
laidithe animal prostrata at his feet. 
He fhen placed himself at the head of 
his magnanimou# band, and fell, bu¬ 
ried under a heap of slain i jiys body 
was found, and his head sent to grace 
the gate of the sultan’s seraglio. 

The hero’s remains were accom¬ 
panied by a vast multitude to the 
capital, and buried amid imposing 
ceremonies. Hie grand hetman’s 
baton, and the arch-cliancellor’s ring, 
were carried in state to the king and 
diet, and conferred on Cbodkiewicz, 
the vanquisher of Sweden, who, be¬ 
sides, held the post of Hetman of 
Lithuania. With the summer of 1621 
yanced the newly-elected and youth- 
11 sultan, Othman, with 300,000 men, 
buoyant witli the expectation of crush¬ 
ing Poland by one effectual blow. 
Christendom trembled at the infldel’s 
approach, and volunteers flocked from 
all parts of Europe to assist in resist¬ 
ance to the Mussulman. The Poles, 
i ncluding every d enomination of troops, 
had no more than 60,00Q. soldiers; 
and these were enfeebled •'^by fever, 
famine, and seditiPU.' B^t the Mos¬ 
lem’s pride was abased, and Poland 
was triumphant'on tltoJilains of Kot¬ 
zim. Cbodkiewicz enacted wonders 
of valour, and yielded’up his life to 
his extraordinary exertiUns. On bis 
death-bed he relinquished his com¬ 
mand in favour of Luboinirski, who, 
in September 1622, p^ut 30,000 in¬ 
fidels to tlie sword. The Turkf'Siiedf 
for peace, and it ^s granted: the 
Hospodar of Mdkla^ia, the subject of 
the Porte, waS to be a Christian, and 
an ally of Poland. Othman returned 
to his capital, to be assassinated for ^, 
losing 60,000 of his best troops. . i 
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'While these deeds were.'perfonning forced them to.sunrender. Th^ .csar 
on the Dndster, Si^smund wds en- sued for peace, which was giTOted> on 
gaged in active hostility with Gusta- bis ceding all pretensions to 
vns Adolphus. His unceasing pre- Esthonia, Courland, Smolenskoj Be* 
tensions to the Swedish crown drew veria, and Tzemichow. This was hapip 
upon him the resentaent of the Lion pily effected; for the Tatars, at the 

of the North. Of this nine years’war instigation of die Turks, had pen^ 

we can say nothing; nor yet cin we trated into Podolia, over which they 

pause over the extraordinary trans- wreaked their customary barbarities, 

actions of ihe war of thirty years, to They were routed on the plains of 

which the genius of the glorious Schiller Moldavia; and shortly after, the Turks 

has imparted an immortal lustre. One who were advancing to assist them, 

word may suffice: what l^gismund Amurath IV. then sued for peace, dis- 

gained by arms, he lost by his reckless avowing the hcts of his pashas, one of 

obstinacy. The same year witnessed whom he punished with death, and 

the death of Gustavus and Polish promising a stricter observance of ex- 

king—one died on the rimmorable isting treaties. The king was equally for? 

field of Liitzen, the other peaceably tunate against Sweden, the sceptre of 

in his bed. The weakness of Sigis- which nation was Swayed by the feeble 

mund, his pertinacity in opinion, ^|us hands of ihe infant Christine, 

bigotry, his inattention to his subjects, The diet, however, had grown tired 
and the jealousy excited by his con- of wars, and the king was obliged to 
stant attention to the affairs of his pa- accede to its wishes for peace. He 
trimonial dominions, completely alien- conciliated the equestrian order, and 

ated the affections of the Poles. The endeavoured to establish a communion 

loss of Moldavia, Wallachia, the Swed- , between the dissident churches. In 
ish crown, and the blood and treasure tliis he failed; but his tolerant spirit 
lavished in tlie attainment of his vie- served to soften the asperity of reli- 
tories against the Turks, embittered gious dissensions. He was, moreover, 
his declining years. He had little a man of exquisite taste; and to his 

authority over his nobles, who were patronage tod cultivation of the arts 

perpetually embroiled one with an- Poland is indebted for a considerable 
other, and merciless in their tyrannies progress in civilisation. lie sought 
over the people. and obtained the hand of Mary of 

Uladislas VII. and John Casimir, Gonzagua, sister of the celebrated 
both sons of Sigismund, were the conft; palatine princess, Anne. Mary’s at- 
petitors for the throne. The fornix tachment to the unfortunate Cinque 
was chosen, and agreed, as usual, to the Mars is too weU kn 9 wn to be repeated. 
pacta cmventa; the chief articles of MadamedeMotteveilleandtheyounger 
which were, that he should supply the Brienne have severally drawn an over¬ 
public depots with arms, recover the charged picture of the king, as coutrast- 

cmiquered provinces, settle the dis- ed with the youthful andGallicto graces 
putes with Muscovy and Sweden, for- of his beautiful queen, and have spoken 
tify some places, and provide a fleet of the Poles as sunk in all the obscene 

for the Baltic; that ne should not grossness of Scythic barbarity. But in 

marry withottt 'the sanction of his sub- truth Uladislas, though youthful, was 

jects, nor confer posts upon strangers, somewhat infirm, and loved seclusjon. 

These stipulations were added to the Not so his queen: and thh'ir difference 

erticlet of Henw, which always formed of tastes crated a differj^ce of feeling 

die foundation for all contracts between little calculated to increase the chat^ 

the Polish ihonarchs and their subjects, of connubial felicity. The queen was 

Some of them were impra<^ticable, and constantly ..surrounded with F^ch 

others ' disregarded. In compliance /domestics tod friends; and she qsta- 
Mdi the wishes of his people, he pre- ^ blished a convent pf Fr^ch nuns, 

, PUted for a war with the Muscovites, among whom she reside fpr 

'fi^liad made several incursions into weeks together. Jteu^ tVrpnged 

provinces of republic, and were around her person, and Ivery qv^ue 

ifrte<^ting Smolensko. "Wife only a to fortune or distfeedto was .fei^y 

idtedl Uttiy Uladislas raised this siege, beset by adventutem from France., 

pursued die enemy into their im- These, when unsucoessfril, earned 

forests, where he kept them back travellers* tales to the rttell& 

for five'months, and finally of Paris; and, from feefr nanetives. 
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obscene songs were written on the 
infim^lies of Uladislas, and absurd 
stifees told of the ferocity of his 
subjects. Madame de Motteville, 
notwithstanding ail her natural candour 
and love of truth, must have been 
strangely prejudice when she epi- 
grammatically writes, ** Dans leur 
magnificence sauvage les seigneurs 
Polonais avaient de diamans, mais 
n’avaient point de linge.” 

Poland was prosperous, but its 
prosperity received a sp^dy shock, 
^e conferences of Munster and Osna- 
bruck iiad scarcely secured the peace 
of the west and north of Europe, 
when fresh troubles awaited the re¬ 
public. These were induced by the 
three perpetual curSes of Poland: the 
increasing turbulence of the equestnan 
order—^the grinding tyranny exercised 
towards the serfs—and the vices in¬ 
separable from an elective monarchy. 
Under these threefold evils its exist¬ 
ence is puzzling to the philosophic 
mind. Its fall, however, would cer-* 
taihly have been anticipated by a 
century, had not the genius of one 
man supported it in an extraordinary 
manner. This man was John Sobi- 
ESKi. But to the evils which we have 
already described, may be added the 
bitterness of religious persecution and 
civil proscription. Sanguinary laws 
were promulgated by the diet against 
the Anabaptists and Socinians; and in 
Russia no fewer than six thousand 
landed proprietors were attainted. 
The followers of tlie Greek church, 
moreover, were insulted, denounced, 
and exasperated. Not satisfied with 
these manifold evils, the republic, in 
its accustomed blindness, drew down 
fresh evils on itself. 

The policy of the nobles towards 
the Cossacks was haughty and in¬ 
human in the extreme. Grants of land 
in the Ukraine had of late years been 
veiy numerous. The nobles resided 
in the centmUprovinces; but the dis¬ 
tant estates in the Ukraine were, like 
Ireland, never bjessed. by die presence 
of the propriettu^^^fi were delivered 
over to the ‘"Sw^Hiship ,of Jews. 
These Jittd m' most cases adtnanced 
money to the landlords^' and adminis¬ 
tered the ^eh|htes by way of security. 
They' unheard-of extortions 

and ctfielUes ito^the Cossacks. These 
reclaim^ against such cruelty, and 
sought, as surest means of redress, 
a seat fer driefs in the diet. 


Their demamls were met witli derision 
or refusal, and their grievances were 
aggravated in a tenfold degree. Tliey 
complained to Uladislas, but he was 
impotent to assist them. On one 
occasion the prince is even reported 
.to Iwe said, “ Have you no sabres V 
The hint was not lost—sabres were 


quickly employed, but without success. 
The yoke of servitude was made to 
ffall them more oppressively than ever. 
Their temples were destroyed—their 

f rriests proicribed — their civil privi- 
eges abrogated—their territorial re¬ 
venues aiinihilated; they were degraded 
to the turpitude of serfs, and life was 
made a burden to tire race. Nay, 
a resolution was tbnned to extirpate it 
root and branch. The Cossacks rose 
on their oppressors in a desperate 
combination, overawed the troops, aqd 
were promised a redress of grievances. 
But thi^^i'omise was forgotten when 
the immediate danger bad passed by. 
Tire Cossacks again rose, and com¬ 
mitted incredible devastations through¬ 
out the palatinates of the grand duchy; 
and matters were thus circumstanced, 
when a private wrong, as in the case 
of Wat Tifler and the Jacquerie, fired 
the train of insurrection, which instant¬ 
ly led to a bloody revolution. 

There was an old Cossack, byname 
Bogdan Chmielnicki, who held a con- 


f iicuous station among his country- 
en, and whose valour was known 


far beyond the confines of his nation. 
He had conceived the plan of pro¬ 
ceeding with an armament of six hun¬ 
dred vessels to blockade Constanti¬ 
nople, while Uladislas, taking the 
opportunity presented by the siege of 
Candy, was, with the aid of the 
Venetians, to advance by land to lay 
siege to the Turkish capital. Twenty 
years before, he had magnanimously 
defended Zolkiev apirist the Tatars, 
and preserved the life and honour of 
the mother of John Sobicski. This 
feat had given celebrity to his name. 
Tlie old man had a windmill, with 
some land at Czehrin, near the banks 
of the Borysthenes, which the steward 
of Koniecpolkois, lords of all this coun¬ 
try, desired to possess. 1116 best way, 
he thought, to obtain his end, was to 
ruin the veteran; so, some frivolous 
chaise, he cited him before Alexander 
KoniecTOlkoi, grand ensign of the 
crovvn, Dy whom he was loaded with 
chains, thrown into mison, and would 
have been hanged, out for the inter- 
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g osition of James, the father of John 
obieshi, and castellan of Cracow. 
Bat his protector died, and the old 
man's mill was unceremoniously 
seized, while his complaints were an¬ 
swered by blows and attempted assas¬ 
sination. He fled, and received asy¬ 
lum from the Khan of the Tatars; when 
he was horror-struck on hearing that 
the infamous steward, Czaplinski, had 
outraged his wife, fired his dwelling, 
and murdered one of his sons over 
the body of his mother, while' another 
son, Timothy, was publicly scourged. 
With a reed in his hand—the .sym¬ 
bol, of command—Bogdan traversed 
the Cossack hordes and tribes of 
Tatary; and, at the head of 300,000 
men, he began his terrible march to¬ 
wards the republic, swept away two 
successive armies like dust before his 
path, led their generals and oflicers 
itito captivity, and consigned 70,000 
peasants to nopeless bondage^'**' 

At this juncture died Uladislas, 
which was, indeed, an aggravation of 
misfortune for Poland, since state never 
more required the paternal guidance 
of an authoritative chief. Had his 
advice been taken, the Cossacks would 
have been converted into a fiiithful and 
brave safeguard against the Tatar in¬ 
cursions. But the unprincipled aris-, 
tocracy, who had set his merciful 
counsels at defiance, were now reap¬ 
ing the bitter fruit of their obstinacy^' 
The king died without offspring. 

His reign was succeeded by the 
interregnum. Bogdan continued his 
terrible career. ITie whole of Kiovia 
was in insurrection, and the Anabap¬ 
tist and Arian, robber and gentleman, 
served in the same ranks with their 
serfs, that they might wreak their 
vengeance s^inst their common enemy, 
the republic. They could not find 
torments sufficiently excruciating for 
either the Jesuits or the Jews, All 
PodoUa, Pokutia, Volhynia, with the 
Ukraine and Bussia, were made sub¬ 
servient to the authority of Bogdan. 
Tltousabds flocked from Lithuaniafto 
his standard; and the Tatars of Bess- 
Sffabia and the Crimea determined to lay 
iuilide;iill relij^ious diflerences, that they 
. kssist in annihilating the repub- 
tw, combinftlion of Mussulmans, 
%)ciniaQ|^ and Greeks, all animated 
Sfeune spirit of implacable 
committed horrible excesses 
, they lOvelled the Catholic churches and 
moaasteiies with the ground 7 —nuns 


were violated, and priests were forced, 
under fear of instant death, to .contract 
marriage, and then sacrificed to the 
populm fury. Tlie whole body of the 
aristocracy were doomed to destruction, 
under tlie most lingering and excru- 
ciatin’g torture. Their wives and 
daughters were stripped naked before 
the eyes of their husbands and fathers, 
and, after violation, were whipped to 
death by the infuriated followers of 
Bogdan. The hetman advanced into 
Red Russia, and broke the fetters, 
and proclaimed himself the champion, 
of the liberated serfs. The Polish 
army were struck with panic-fear, and 
fled in precipitation from the ap¬ 
proaching footsteps of their antagonists. 
Leopol opened its gates—the whole 
palatinate acknowledged his power, 
except Zamosk, wherein the remnant 
of the republican forces had shut 
tliemselves, with the determination of 
Sufiering every extremity rather than 
subrr\it to the foe. This resolution 
'Would have proved useless, had not 
the Tatars abandoned Bogdan, for the 
purpose of depositing their treasures 
and captives in their own country. 
Thus descried, he was unable to 
prosecute the siege with vigour. 

In November 1648, the extraordi¬ 
nary diet was assembled for the pur¬ 
poses of election. The candidates were 
the Czar Alexis, father of Peter the 
Great; Ragotski, voivode of Transyl¬ 
vania ; and two sons of Sigismund III., 
both ecclesiastics. Immediately on 
his late brother’s death, the elder 
John Casimir had, with the papal 
consent, resigned the dignity of car¬ 
dinal, and assumed the hereditary 
title of King of Sweden. His young¬ 
er brother was Bishop of Bieslau, 
and, strange to say, these two were 
not only competitors for the throne 
of the Jagellos, but also for the hand 
of their sister-in-law, the widow of the 
late king. It was a strange sight for 
Europe to behold—two brotliers thus 
striving after a destination so foreign 
to their ominal vocation, add seeking 
a dispeq^tion for marrying a sister- 
in-law. The cardinal was the fovourite 
of the nation and the quilieii. He was 
mild in manners and tolerant in 
disposition, seeking to conciliate all 
arties,whether Catholics) or Dissidents, 
mmediately on his election he iefused 
to lead the PosjKilite against Bogdan: 
on the contrary, he wrote letters to the 
Cossack, offering an p^vion of the 
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past, a restitutioa of rights and privi¬ 
leges, and the biion of hetman oftlie 
Cossacks. The old man pressed the 
royal missive to his lips in submission, 
and cpuntermanded the assault he had 
ordered against the walls of Zamosk. 
Negotiations for peace were then 
opened; but llie savage Prince Jeremy 
Wiecnowiecki, general of the grand 
duchy, and whose cruelties towards 
the Cossacks had essentially embit¬ 
tered their vows of vengeance, un¬ 
mindful of national as well as personal 
honour, surprised the camp of the 
unsuspecting Bogdan, and committed 
a horrible slaughter. The hetman 
a'treated towards Volhynia and the 
Ukraine, his heart bursting with fury 
and the stem resolve of opening a 
new campaign. He refused all further 
communication with people of such 
uni)aralleled perfidy. The king u|)- 
bniided his nobles for the\r want of 
faith, and endeavoured to avert the 
evils of civil war—bnt in vain. He 
was compelled to share in the ^erils^ 
of the campaign. Bogdan, with his 
powerful ally, the Tatar Khan Isluf, 
at the head of 160,000 men, invested 
the infamous Jeremy in an entrenclied 
camp on the plains of Zborow. With 
only 20,000 men John Casirair could 
not hope to form a juncture with the 
besieged, who were 9000 in number; 
but, by a contrtvance, he freed his 
country from the impending danger. 
The Tatar khan wa.s persuaded, by the 
offer of the restoration of the annual 
tribute formerly paid by the l*oles, 
to withdraw from the confederacy. 
Bogdan, rendered feeble by this sepa¬ 
ration, was induced to accept the 
king’s terms. Peace was accordingly 
made, but it was of short duration. 
ITie nobles could not brook the 
memory of the degradation they had 
undergone, in submitting to those 
whom they had always been accus¬ 
tomed to contemn. Bogdan returned 
to his own country, and was speedily 
made acquainted with the determina¬ 
tion of the diet. Instead, however, 
of arming immediately against them, 
he resolved on an act of private 
reprisal against Jeremy Wiecnoryiecki. 
The lovely Rosanda of Moldavia, 
daughter of the voivode, had been 
souglit to marriage by all the neigh¬ 
bouring princes, but had been be¬ 
trothed to Jeremy. Timothy Chmiel- 
nicki had seen and become enamoured 
of her; and Bogdan speedily overran 


Moldavia, dictated a peace at Jassi, 
and compelled the voivode lo promise 
his daughter to Iris son. Every noble 
of Poland felt this audacious act of the 
old and despised Cossack us a personal 
insult, and sought to wipe it out with 
blood. Bogdan called around him all 
the dissidents, of whatever denomina¬ 
tion, and made his enterprise assume 
the character of a crusade for securing 
tlie triumph of the Greek clrarch. 
He determined to create a sovereignty 
of his own, and obtained from the 
Porte liis recognition as Prince of the 
Ukraine. As such he swore fealty to 
the sultan. But the Co.ssack received 
no other succour from the Moslfers 
save a sacred sahre, which, with other 
relics, and a host of missionaries, were 
transmitted from tlie. venerable Greek 
patriarch. The monks of Mount Athos, 
led on by the Archbishop of Corinth 
and an Athenian abbot, traversed V’ol- 
hytiia, Podolia, Black Russia, and 
the J..ithuanian provinces, where they 
preached tiro wokI of vengeance, ex¬ 
horting their hearers to be merciless 
to the nobles, and to burn their habi¬ 
tations to the ground. 

Casimir, on his side, made Europe 
resound with the din of preparation. 
Not satisfied with the 100,000 horse¬ 
men promised by the J'ospolite as- 
' sembled at Lublin, be called to his 
standard 50,000 of the disbanded 
veterans of Wallenstein and Monte- 
cuculi. IBs labours were blessed by 
the benediction oftlie pope, wlio trans¬ 
mitted by an especial legale a casque 
and consecrated sword. The king pro¬ 
pitiated Heaven in everyway — for he 
even made a pilgrimage to the mira¬ 
culous chapel of Zurowik. 

Lithuania was in a flame of rebel¬ 
lion, which speedily spread through 
the whole extent of country between 
the Carpathian mountains and the 
Borysthenes. Even round the very 
gates of Cracow and Posen the Soci- 
nian geirtry had stirred the peasantry 
into action, who, with one accord, 
were riiouting for the destruction of 
tlieir religious persecutors. 

Bogdan had his camp at Zbarras, on 
tire confines of Gallicia, and had only 
to traverse that province to complete 
the chain of insurrection from the 
Dneister to the gulf of Courland. The 
royal army was stiitioned at Berestecko. 
Here was decided the conflict 
schism and ortlrodoxy, and slavery and 
tyranny. The Cossacks, after evinc- 
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incredible bravery, were routed agsembly and people wiib horror; 
with immense slaughter. All their and by this measure all the pro* 
baggage, and die spoils which they vious proceedings of the diet were 
had collected, fell into the hands of nullided. Thenceforth the power was 
the victors. The rebels of lidmania, frequently employed for ^ worst of 
Cracow, and Posen, submitted. But puiposes, by such as had tmnerity suf- 
tbe fhtitful consequences of this vie- ficient to risk their lives; for assessi- 
tory were lost to the Poles ^ for nation was the sure doom of Such trai- 
imroediately after the en^gement, the tors, unless they had the dexterity to 
Pospolite dispersed to their homes. In escape, or armed' friends and patrons 
one day this formidable war appeared sufficiently powerful to protect them, 
to be concluded. This was the most curious end fetal 

Bogdan, in his flight, was made anomaly in the constitution of Poland, 
prisoner by his treacherous illy, the The king actually possessed no power; 
khan, and carried into jthe Crimea; while any gentleman with three acres 
but soon escaping, by a bribe, he ofland, coidd stop the proceedings of 
sp||dily gathered the togments of his the deliberative body, and plunge the 
army together, and made a formidable nation into the lowest depths of con- 
stand behind the Borysthenes. He took fusion and ruin, 
a fierce revenge on the wife of his old Bogdan, breathing fury, incensed by 

enemy, the steward Czaplinski; for, the loss in battle of his son, deter- 
having first ravished her, he put her mined to make good the defection of 
to an excruciating death; tlien gather- the Tatar khan, by offering allegiance 
ing the Cossacks and Russians round to Alexis, father of Peter the Great, 
his person, he once more appeared in The Muscovite hesitated at proceeding 
formidable aspect before the Poles; against a power which bad dethroned 
for while Timothy, his son, was pro- Ijis brother Michael; but having had 
ceeding into Moldavia for the pur- recourse to augury, he at first resolved 
pose of espousing his affianced bride, to negative the Cossack’s wishes until 
forty thousand of Casimir’s trows fell persuaded to Join him, by the patriarch, 
beneath the Cossack’s arms. Poland ^e acquisition of the territory from 
was in consternation; and many of the Lake Ilmen to the Black Sea— 
her best children fled precipitately for Bogdan had become master of that 
into Dantzic and Germany. The,^ extensive district—confirmed the reso- 
choicest of the nobility had fellen, lution; and the allied arms won back 
among whom was Mark, the brother Smolensko, Witepsk, Polotsk, Mohi- 
of the brave John Sobieski. The diet low, Severia, Semig^lia, Ilaman, and 
threatened to wreak ample vengeance, Bratslaw. The Polish generals were 
but had not an army wherewith \p fulfil defeated, tlieir armies exterminated, and 
its purpose; and a year was sufiered enslavement to the Muscovite seemed 
to elapse, amid increasing confusion, ready to bo added to the list of their 
At length, feeling their feebleness, it disgraces. This, however, was not the 
appealed for aid to the diet of Itatis- whole of their national misfortune, 
bon. On the abdication of Queen Christine, 

The «king, in his weakness, had John Casimir protested against the ac- 
added to the confusion of impending cession of Charles Gustavus. The 
danger. His gallantriesf^specially Swedes marched, sixty thousand strong, 
with the wife of his vice-chsmcellor, into Pomerania; and as the Greeks 
raised him a host of enemies. The had joined in a Crusade with the 
furious husband was banished the Cossacks, so the Dissidents gathered 
kingdom, and fled to Christine of Swe- round the standard of Charms, who 
den, whom he brought into collision miclaimed himself the champion of 
. vrith hisbative country. The exercise Protestantism. He was streilgihened 
Uhervm veto by a fectious de- by the adhesion of several ri^wnates, 
dissolved the diet summoned for and he took possesstori bf Cracow and 
Sie ejgW!^ purpose of providing re- Warsaw. C^imir fled info Sftesia; 

toemced kingdom. This and ail Poland, from Cowfebd to foe 
^ 1 ^]^ thoi^ the power existed Carpathian mountains, oflet^ subfofe* 
npjfo nad to use it) filled the sion to the King of Swed^.! '' 

[To be mitinued,] 
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BD9BtB AVD SQUEAK. 
' COURsI THE SECOND. 


In out Augu^ Number it was the 
pride Nod prinlege of Regina to give 
mankind tne earliest mtelUgence of a 
nei/y work by O’Doherty. That the 
publisliers did us the honour of for¬ 
warding us a copy before we had gone 
to bed on the 30th, and “ long ere the 
sheets were dry," is what we may not 
readily fc^et, although we think it most 
ctmtemptibly shabby in our brethren 
of. the press to have let the circum¬ 
stance operate on their jealousy so far 
as to have entered by way of round- 
robin into a damnable conspiracy to 
keep their mouths shut, and let Bub¬ 
ble and Squeak" die unheard. O, 
poor human nature, thus to be pre¬ 
judiced 1 Tlun-skinned we always 
judged thee; but here thou hast no skin 
at all—-a mere rawhead-and-bloody- 
bones abortion, impudent as Cobbett, 
and unprincipled as Carlisle. I^rson 
Taylor is thy chaplain, and St. John* 
Long thy mediciner 1 
Rutcmer up 1 th»e is life in a mus¬ 
sel yet; and desert is not so subser¬ 
vient to, or subsistent on, patronage, as 
the jolterheads presumptuously ima¬ 
gine. Wherever there is genius, it will 
find or force an outlet; and whenever 
that object is accomplished, it will 


command admirers. As well tiy 'TO 
tie up the east wind -in a lag, as to 
stifie with vain silence the popularity 
of an^O’Doherty, 

Already lies on our dissecting table 
volume second of BMle and l^ueak; 
or, a Jew more Ladiesful from the 
lieviVs Punch-Bowl, > cheek-by-jowl 
with a second edition of volume first, 
the whole impress of which was sold 
off in twelve hours at Bristol, where it 
was printed—without a single copy, 
so far as we know (except our cgni 
presentation one), having reached'roe 
metropolis. And, indeed, such is the 
merit of this second course, that we 
should not die in astonishment at learn¬ 
ing that it leaves Cockney-land in a like 

{ >redicament. They are knowing fel- 
ows, those on the Welsh borders; but 
let them not be over-conceited— Bris- 
tol-stones are not genuine diamonds. 

But to business. This volume of 
the Adjutant’s miscellanies is as mis¬ 
cellaneous as its predecessor. To whom 
is the work dedicated ? naturally asks 
the reader, 'i’on honour, reader, being 
constitutionally modest, we have some 
hesitation in answering your shrewd 
interrogatory; but the truth is not to 
be gainsayed. 


sonnet dedicatory. 


Ti> Oliver Yobke, Esq. Editor ofKnaivi a , F,A.S. and Historiographer to 
King Leopold I., ^c. ^c. ifc, S^c. 

" Bowed down by tyranny, the letted world, 

Nerveless and panting in its thraldom, lay. 

Looking in vain for one to break the sway 
That kept it down; for wisdom Lad been hurled 
From her white throne; religion was the prey 
Of scoffers; loyalty was quite forgot; 

Truth trampled to the dust, and left to rot; ^ 

And high ancestral feeling waned away. 

Then, Yorke, thou didst arise, Briareus-iike, 

The fallen to raise, the insolent to tome. 

To bid the virtuous pluckless blush for shame. 

And to the ground wild anarchy to strike : 

Thou Whigs' dread scourge, and Radicals’ dislike. 

Eternal honours rest upon thy name!’’ 


, It i 9 G^y after a> painful struggle 
with ourselves that we have been over- 
pome to. translate these beautiful lines 
to oqr columns; but this we know, 
t}]^ if we don’t, nobody else will; and 
rdthougb it u a^nst the grain that we 
should play tlm part of our own trum¬ 


peter, we are loath to let the world re¬ 
main, even for a week, in ignorance of 
the reciprocal admiration subsisting 
between the baronet and ourselves. 
Many thanks to him; but we must 
fire off, in return, a shot of salutatiou. 


• Bubble and Squeak ; being a few more Ladlesful from the Devil’s Pun^- 
Bowl. Post 8vo. uniform with Vol. I, pp. 40i!. W, Badger, Bristol; Patrick 
Blewit, Cork; M'Phun, Glasgow. 1831, 
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W VkhlGltir AUt) Ali;rUTAKT sin XOROAK o’dOHERIY, BARTi, S.P. 
Vl)1fi{pp«niry iStijingen, ank laU Riding‘M^«r, Sandhurit ColUgt, Sfc. 8^c, 

Hail, 8t&ndard*l>«Arer in the court of fame! 

Thou esflonce of ell p^ood things, fund of chat, 

“ Slaughterer of sickly cant and liumhug fat 1 
Thou every thing of matchless met in one, 

Morgan O’Doherty! in marshalled war 
Thy very heard aifd whiskers curled in ire; 

In peace thou art tlie form which maids admire. 

Dreaming of love, while moves pale Cynthia’s car, 

1 Philologist outshining Dr. Farr; 

Pool, down pummelling Wordsworth all tb sticks j 
Pulitical economist, a star 
llidmg Macculluch’s head in dim eclipse; 

Thou find’st tho worthy, wheresoe’er they are. 

And smit’st the undeserving, thighs ahd hips. 


Having thus paid ofi[our soimetteer' 
ing debt, wc shall proceed to give a 
few extracts from the entertaining and 
ediMng volume bcfoic us. Tlte first 
half of it is taken up with a series of 
Military Biographical Sketches, alpha¬ 
betically arranged. We must give the 
** Introductory llemaiks." 

** ‘ Man’s life is like a sparrow,’ • so 
says Wordsworth, borrowing the apo¬ 
thegm from the venerable Bode. He 
comes into life, sings, or ratlier chatters, 
for a season, and then hops the twig. 
Man’s life, according to Shakespeare, is 
many-coloured. It is like Joseph’s coat, 
a piece of patchwork ; or, to use a more 
modem illustration, a bale ofMaegregor 
tartan. To-daj^we sit around the table 
with our feet on the fender, perhaps at a 
round table devouring logs of mutton, 
like the late Mr. Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, 
Cornelius Webbe, and the et-cetera of 
Cockaigne; or washing dowiu boiled 
salmon with anchovy sauce and black¬ 
strap. W e dance; we sing; we talk 
scandd; we crack jokes and walnuts; 
we play at whist and cross-pur{)Oses; 
we listen to Paganini within doors, or 
Mr. living without; we attend a general 
meeting of a temperance society; wo 
get dnuk. To-morrow we axe seized 
with contrition amlAfae muUygrubs; we 
are put to the apoplexy ; the web of our 
lifers yam is spun; and, puh! in a funk 
we abscond! I! 

“ These penuve reflections are forced 
on my sensitive mind, when I consider 
that of the many hundreds with whom 1 
have lived in sociality—that is to say, 
dined and drank, in terms of tho most 
exalted and intimate friendship—only a 
few doaen are at present breathing the 
rfeal air } while Al the rest havo do- 
emped to the terra incognita, the uu- 
kltown country, ' from whoso bourne no 
buyeller/ fee. &c.; and, save some 
widows (pei^aiis double their own num¬ 


ber '), and a few scores of children, 
have loft no other memorials toperjiotu> 
ate their memory. This should not be, 
since ample gre the materials bequeathed 
to fluctuating remembrance. The lines 
of Collins vividly awake to mind: 

* How deep the brave who sink to rest 

By all their country’s wishes blest!’ 

“ Too soon depoited ! Pardon my 
,ingra(itade, ye brave fellow-campaign¬ 
ers, in my not having, long ere now, 
given your lives to an eager world. For¬ 
give me, ye hovering shades! the duty, 
too long procrastinated, shall be no 
loiter delayed ; and, one after one, in 
alphabetical order, 1 will draw you from 
your mouldering catacombs to the fsee 
of day. No quarrelling among you, 
for Heaven’s sake, about procedence} 
for you bball have fair play for your 
money. ' Come like shadows, so de¬ 
part.’ 

“ NO. I. 

» ADOLPHUS ADDBNBROKE 

Was lineally descended from the quon. 
dam eminent family of that name, the 
Addenbrokes of Bogditch, mentioned 
honourably alike by Cambden, in his 
Britannia, p. 1093 ; and by Dugdale, in 
Lis Momiticon, par, 4i7, vol. iii. $ to Bay 
nothing of Doomidag Book, where they 
cut a firBt.xato figure. We need not 
remind the antiquarian readeY (Arohooiu- 
gia, vol. ii. part 1), that thw took a 
prominent place in the wars of the White 
and Red Roses; and that Sir Godfirey 
de Addenbroke received his spurs tot a 
successful sally against Black Agnes, 
the famous Countess of Dunbax. 

*' From tho time that Adolphits» the 
hero of our biography, was put into 
brooches, bo was of a waywsipd and 
wandering disposition; and Bed Robin 
Hood, or Bamfylde Moore Ourew, been 
a contemporary, would have infellibly 
enlisted imder either of their banners, I 
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h«d almost foigitit lo^ sA^r.'tiiatailMA'^e 
sale of the antcestral iulieritance, whiiib 
his grand-dad lost b^sporohasing blanks^ 
in the lottery, with me hope ofbettering 
himself,, his fistber had settled in 'Lon> 
don as a China paerchanl;, and died three 
weeks befpre lie was b^ ^ bis mother 
accordingly bs^ him tiS a post :Obit, or 
posthumous son. J 

“ A.t twelve,'being fi^e feet nine, his 
education was considered as 'hnished ; 
that is to say. he could cast accounts, 
read, write, and eonjugatb amo. It was 
intended to make him a clergymau; but 
his native good sense shOwuig him the 
impropriety of this, he absconded adth 
a gang of those wandering' Egyptians 
commonly called gipsies,, in whose quis- 
quU society he spent -five months, col¬ 
lecting cows’ horns and making spoobs. 
Be it also chronicled, however, to his 
credit, that in die same time his in¬ 
genuity also taught him the art of making 
wicker creels, and furbishing up old 
umbrellas,—attainments which he re¬ 
tained to the unfortunate day of his 
death. 

“ As the party lived a wandering, 
rambUng sort of life, Adolphus thus 
contrived to see a good deal of ,the 
worlds From being constantly sub dio, 
he became as 'yellow as a mulatto of 
Spainand growing tired of their so¬ 
ciety, which to his cultivated and refined 
taste could tuk^&il of sometimes appear¬ 
ing low and vulgar, he formed the pious 
reaiAation of returning home, like a 
dutiful lad. He reached the paternal 
dwelling on a beautiful autumnal even¬ 
ing, when old Addenbroke was standing 
on a ladder, eighteen feet high, gather- 
ing jargonelle pears into a blue serge 
apron. Nature was uppermost in the 
old man’s heart, and the story was a 
se 0 ond edition of the prodigal son. 
Tears blinded bis eyes, and he lost foot¬ 
ing; bat the filial Adolphus caught 
bim in his arms, and broke die fall 
which else might have dislocated his 
njsck. It was only for a space of five 
ibitiuteB that the father threatened his 
son with sending him to the house of 
conrection; he then relented, and bound 
him to an' attorney. Confinement, how¬ 
ever, did not agree with the stomach of 
Adolphus- He wrote papers, in which 
detperation was depicted in the breadth 
of margin.; and, according to his own 
affldavit, be almost lost the iso of his 
fistiijt, from cramp, rheumatism, and over- 
snertijOQ,. 

.," ..^dolphuB now pondered with him¬ 
self wd took a serious thought of run¬ 
ning ^ay, For'this laudahle purpose, 
he ffoWjediall his movables and lin^ 
(dirty OTOclean) into a pair of old saddle¬ 
bags, and was in the act of throwing them 


over bis 1^ shoaldeir;when hii tosiUi^^ 

' daughter; the Aif Alioia, 1 cnocked gsnfiy f 
with her kunehles at.his bed-room dilSr,,' 
and passiopatoly solioiied him' to elope'. 
with her. With a stoical self-posaesJ^ 
sion, he instantly rejoined, tliathe would 
be ready in half a minute, and would 
feel himself honoured by accompanying 
her. Having pawned his surtout to 
raise the wind, toey were privately mar. 
Tied before breakfast, and took lodgings < 
up three pair of stairs, at as old woman’s 
in High Holboni, where, altlipugh on 
short allowance, they lived most liappily 
for ten days ; when the old shark of the 
law, discovering where the^ bad taken 
sanctuary, forced her home m a hackney 
coach, going at the rate of seven miles 
an hour, with the 'Minds up. Finding^ 
however, that the nuptial knot was tied 
beyond all remead, Adolphus called 
upon his father-in-law ow the ensuing 
week; and, after shewing the old man 
that he was in high dudgeon, promised 
to shew him his back, and retire into a 
foreign country, provided he would 
purchase a commission for him in a 
marching regiment. 

“ Adolphus hein^ a high-spirited 
Englishman, an ebsigncy was imme- 
diatelv purchased for him in the 42d 
Royal Highlanders; and, to do him jus¬ 
tice, he looked remarkably well in the 
bonnet and fillibeg, though, at first, he 
caught cold from the exposure. As 
most of the privates spoke the Gaelic 
language, he had much difficulty in 
understanding them ; and in giving the 
word of command, not the least Ohanoe 
of being understood. 

“ Having joined his regiment, which 
then Iayi( before Pampeluna, I had the 
pleasure of then and there forming an 
acquaintance with him. Our first rea« 
centre was as follows. ' # 

" It happened to be my lot that even, 
ing to be the caterer for six or seven of 
my brother-officers, a duty which we 
undertook by rotation. At dusk 1 stole 
out to the neighbouring villas; and 
knocking at all toe dark doors, listened, 
in the pious expectation of hearing 
poultry cackle, thus betraying them¬ 
selves, as they once saved toe Roman 
cnpitol. At length I found a place after 
my own heart, with toe door half open, 
and 1 crept in on tiptoe, for fear of 
detection; having lifted my handa to 
the necks of two fat pallets on the roMt, 

I was in the act of giving them toe twist- 
royal, when something coming bdt 
against me with enormous violence, over¬ 
threw me on toe broadest part of my 
body, with my booty dangling from each 
fist, and out like a shot at toe door. 
Drawing my pistol from my girdle, 1 
cocked, and let drive at toe mamMer; but 
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t|Mt'4li« C6qp4M would' infUlibly 
l^ing (wt-the pni^iietor’f fionily. 8^ 
jp0eriag,my 1cm, X inttanflj started to 
'my feet and off I rao, ov^aroing a 
%ul with a, torch, right on the top of an 
old coward, who, wiu a drawn sword in 
his himd, was cautiously pushing her 
out before him. In half a minute, t 
came up with a person, who sefimed, in 
the uncertain light, more to resemble a 
V moving baggage>oart than a human be¬ 
ings 1 h^looed to him, and was an. 
Bwered in English ; whereupon, coming 
up, I found Addenbroke metamorphosed 
into a completely armed cap-h-pie poul¬ 
try merchant. Perceiving that we were 
brother-officers, and on the same hospi¬ 
table message, he related to me his nar¬ 
row escape from shooting, by the farmer, 
whose roost he had been obligingly 
thinning; and hoped that I had not run 
any similar >risk. We adjourned to¬ 
gether ; and never, while breathing, will 
1 forget that night of mirth and hilaritj. 
He gave ' Old England,’ and sung 
' Roast beef and plum-pudding ;* and I 
toasted * Quid Ireland,’ and chanted 
the ' Groves of Blarney.’ Addenbroke 
returned at five in the morning to his ' 
bivouac, as mellow as an October apple; 
while I mounted guard at six, as cool as 
a cucumber. 

About a fortnight after this, in a 
skirmish with some light troops, in 
which be performed prodigies of valour, 
Addenbroke bad the unimaginable mis¬ 
fortune of having his right ear cut off, 
smack and smooth, with a broad sword. 
But fortune favours the brave —fortuna 
favet fortibus, as Ruddiman elegantly 
remarks in his rules of syntax; and the 
wound cicatrised by the first intention, 
according to the surgeon’s phraseology. 
No one could perceive any defect, as he 
„ combed his hair neatly over it, and cau¬ 
tiously turned his left ear to every one 
when speaking. He was the first to 
make a jest of the afi'air; and when any 
proposition was ma^^jto him, which he 
did not like, he used to say, ‘ Speak 
louder—this is my deaf side.’ 

** It was at this time->.five months 
from the date of his marriage—that he 
received a letter from his lady, infprming 
him of her safe delivery of^twins—an 
heir and heiress, the former the very 
imago of its father. 

, **,X1iis was a staggering blow, and 

S ed .faim that there were more things 
}Xons#o could account for in bis 
•bp|>J; but he only smiled at it, 
observed that his wife was a pru- 
.rvdman, and ' had unproved the 
„> Iteetpse the days were evil.’ He 
however, on returning home, 

id nraere 

,, ';;f‘ youth! 


this it was never bit' gcwd Indr tO' Jp^ut 
in practice; as in tlm general 'battle 
^whioh isho^y fqilowedt^durhig. ithe 
storming, be received five bayonet 
wounds, ‘ all before,’ ea Sallust would 
add, and a mortal shot through idte 
stomach. 

*' While in the act of cutting down 
a brawny Frencbman, who nevertheless 
escaped, I acddentally put my foot on 
the arm of the hero, who lay bleeding 
on the ground. He thundered out to 
me,' Stand avast, my bay /’ and, momen¬ 
tarily recognising' each other, he in¬ 
formed me that xt was a done battle 
with him. * When yon return to Eng- 
Icuid, O’Dcdieri^/'Sud the dying patriot, 

‘ give my compliments to mquiring 
friends; inform them that I stood true 
blue, and died a British soldier.’ He 
then flourished bis hand three times 
over his head, and expired. 

*' IXie character of such a man needs 
no laboured commendation. It must be 
respected wherever it is heard of; 
forms a subject for some future Plutarch; 
and is embalmed in tlie recollection of 
his fellow-soldiers.” 

Ip various portions of this volume 
we have, both in prose and verse, the 
recollections of the gifted author of his 
visit to Scotland, in the suite of our 
late gracious sovereign, in the autumn 
of 1822. Of his leftters to Jamie Simp¬ 
son the phrenologist, and historian of 
Waterloo, the less that is said the bet¬ 
ter; as also of his jovial carousings 
wii& the excellent Sir Adam Ferguso^ 
keeper of the Regalia. We have often 
heard the improvising talents of Hooke 
and O’Doherty compared, and, for out 
own parts, have never l^n able to 
make up our minds to vwhich the' 
palm should be awarded.'> First we 
nave held to the one, and then could 
have sworn by the other. We are 
aware that Theodore’s lectote to Twiss 
on the river Po has become a« certainly 
a piece of immortal gecqpapby .as He-. 
rodotus on the passage ol Red Sea, 
But the Adjut^mt has, in Hinumwdde 
instances, shewti a tact as ready and 
talents as ^traordinaty; andjlwem we 
to particularise, we should iDfi^Uiihl|f|iiit 
our subscribers to the luuard cfa doat*^ 
ble Nunitber. At a dmaet ^veuiby 
the Midlothian yeomanry to SwiWaiter,' 
Scott and some o^r distiaguiihed 
guests, on the beal^ of the axKtitor .of 
Waverley being drank with ailrthe iu>*u 
QQurs, toat g^t Titan of Scott|s^U|:er» 
ratuto ckavM a bumper, and, re- 
torpiog t^nks, proposed ipftpile 



fl^e and prepdety;^." Tb« Colossus of 
llibottiian literature^ our celdsrated 
visitor Ensign and Adjutant Morgitil’ 
O’Doherty.” 

Overconie vrith this specipteu of 
noble filling, which instantly shewed 
that Sir Walter eschewed abomi¬ 
nated all the mean spirit of {^ty riyal- 


dilip^ O'Doherly declared hiti inability 
to make a speech, but hoped to be ex¬ 
cused if his words "turned as diey 
left his lips to song.” And scarcely, 
had the hammer of the croupier com¬ 
manded order, when out rushed the 
following like a cataract. 


EXTEMPOnE SONG. 


Now fill up your glasses, brave boja, brave boys! 

l*m sure tliat you’ll empty them, too; 

Oh well in such son may old Scotland rejoice, 

And his fame as her ornament view ! 

’Tis his for her honour to shine and su^ass, 
Ennobling the name of the Scott; 

Oh, never, my firiends, when ye send round the gloss. 
Be the ^oiious Sir Walter forgot! 


Ills genius has over your bleak, barren clime 
Shed a halo of glory around— 

Your woods, and your valleys, and mountains sublime. 
At his touch have become classic ground. 

Then hail to Sir Walter, the pride of this land. 

And long may he flourish to sing 
The praises of chieftains aye ready to stand. 

To stand by or fall for their king. 

Then welcome our monarch !* Dunedin shall raise 
Her greetings of loydty proud; 

And forward Sir Walte’r, ner pride and her praise. 

To him ahall step forth from the crowd. 

To tell him that Scotland —the loyal and free— 
Thrice welcomes her king to her shore— 

To teU him that Scotland rejoices to see 
Her Holyrood peopled once more.” 


Among the rhyming varieties of this 
volume, we would particularly point 
thp reader’s attention to the " Songs on 
the House of Commons,” not a few of 
whidi are, we foar, rather libellous, 
and likely to come under the cogni¬ 
sance of that moral puriiicator the 
Attomey-Greneral. We regret this, 
as no one could possibly give offence 
with less intention of doing so than 
our lamentably free-and-easy friend. 
Your venomous toad sits in a comer, 
and squirts out its venom, unseen, on 
die head of the incatitious passenger ; 
unlike the generous O’Ooherty, who is 
always above board and m broad day- 
li^t, and who, when iuclined for a row, 
is Buybodjr’s customer. As we abo- 
niiiMjite personalities, we cannot quote 
the lines bn’Mr. Wilberforce’s sjhouider, 
oe on tI»B Clmncellor’s cheer, or on 
Lord John Russell’s legs, or the stan¬ 
zas bn foe Buckinghams^ dragoon, 
humoxbus foou^ ^y be, forfoer. than 
the first four lines— 

Lord Nugent’s praise Ill sing in foew 
laya, 

^Thiii' gi^Bt and ^y deceiver; 


No relation, 1 ween, of foe Fairy Queen, 

Though full cousin to Bottom foe 
weaver. 

Among the Militiiry Sketches, we 
were nola little amused witli the fol¬ 
lowing. It is by no means in the 
"Ercles’ vein,” and wonderfully pa¬ 
thetic. 

'• PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
BERNARD O’CALLAGHAN. 

*' Bernard O’Callogban was foe son 
of his father, Zeebariah O’Callaghtain, 
Vicar of Ballanagowl, in foe county of 
Limerick, by Nora, daughter of Phelim 
Clanearly', a fanner in foe same district. 
Beneath the delighted eye of his learned 
ftither, who destined him to foe noble 
profession of arms from his cradle, he 
gathered strength with foe silent lapse 
of years, and was distinguished ovmr idl 
foe village children, not less by foe 
erectness of bis person, and foe muit^ 
precision of his gait, foan by bis being 
dressed in a complete suit of tiny regi¬ 
mentals, with a tin sword dangling at 
his left side. HiS young soul was fired 
at foe recital of foe glorious achievements 
of Cyrw and Milttades, of Themistocles 
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ai^ Sptmunondsa, of FTtrliiM and Kan* 
iu1»l, of Scipio and Caeaar; and, gUding 
the hiatotical sea of time, hiB -heart 
atrailed within him when ho read of the 
;l>arbariaa rayageB of Attila, Gengis Khan, 
and Timur ^e Tartar ; but towards the 
Black PHnce he bore a brother’s love ; 
while Henry the Fifth, Ancient Pistol, 
and Marlborough, were among the num¬ 
ber of hia most intimate friends. 

As Dundas on the Eighteen Manaeu- 
vr 0 $ never fell into his hands, and Gif- 
fard’s Hiaory of the Late War was not 
then published, he pored night.and day 
over Caesar’s Commentaries, and Clarke’s 
Taetics} which last answered his 
purpose quite as well, os he had only to 
suppose a difference in the element on 
which the opponents met. 

" He was now fourteen, tall, and, 
saving a slight hunch on the left shoulder, 
perfectly handsome. It is a singular 
coincidence, and noticed by Plutarch, 
that all the great generals of antiquity, 
noted for successful stratagem, were 
blind of an eye, as in the case of Philip, 
Hannibal, Ac.; nor can a surer proof 
be found that nature intended Bernard 
O’Callagban to bo a worthy successor* 
of these gentlemen, than that be was 
identified with them in that particular. 
Probably, however, these ancients were 
bom in that predicament, whereas our 
hero lost his at the age of ten from the 
blow of a missile, a large potato, thrown 
with unerring precision, by an incautious 
schoolmate. 

“ The parting day arrived—the un¬ 
conscious sun seemed to rise by an hour 
too soon, and the affectionate villagers, 
to the number of eighty, assembled to 
bid farewell and wish succeps to the 
beloved youth. They sat down or 
stood, tanged along the principal lane ; 
and there, with tears, sobs, and wet 
handkerchiefs, awaited the rumbling of 
the long conch, which w^as to carry him 
from Iheir sight. The ^^hoart of the 
generous youth was md^d: he was 
pale, but not afraid ; faltering, but not 
speechless; and he walked before them 
with a sedate and composed step, as if 
to shew them what migb^ things he 
would do for his country. The ^oach 
hove in sight, and he mounted into the 
hssket with heroic resolution. Some 
held the. horses by die heads, some by 
the hindlegs'; die very women clung to 
the wheehlr'.ebd would not allow the 
'reydb''tejVi^ded; while lamentatibns 
were henra’aloud, as of the voice of 
f l^heil weeping fpr her children 
had he not risen from the basket, 

f .begged lofdipni to go.home, no one 
wshnt that there might have been 
s lost, nic^ leypUed,, number- 
h^ribs Wken* 


'" From the Intervening mmithe of 
travel and preparation, I piss on to the 
time when he jolhed us, ten days before 
the awful attack on Bergen-op-Zoora, 
The youth had a letter of inti^dnc^on 
to me, from a cousin of my otrn, and I 
hope that .1 shewed him ev&y civility 
which the short term of our meud^;ip 
allowed me. I sew at once that, like 
Rowland Hill, he was an endiusiost; 
that, like Jeremy Bentham, he was a 
theorist; hut these are the weeds of a 
luxuriant and generous disposition, and 
1 loved him the'more for them—too 
conscious that the stem teacher. Time, 
wopld soon sweep them away. We 
breakfasted together in the morning on 
poached eggs, cold beef, and gfin twist. 
Alas for mortality! it is a vapour that 
fleeth away!!! 

****** 


“ The carnage was dreadful. The 
besieged had felt the awful effects of 
British resolution, and trembled in tho 
kernel of the almost impregnable fortress. 
Night was coming on, darkened by 
clouds, congregated by a sharp east 
wind, and a dim uncertainty hung over 
the fate of many of our bravest comrades, 
who had been swept away, and in all 
probability drowned, from the sudden 
mling of the deep trenches. A sense 
of loneliness oppressed me—a feeling 
ofthe vanity of human existence, ‘How 
many of my comrades are hid from 
me,’^ I exclaimed, ‘ by a deep and im¬ 
penetrable cloud ! PerhOps X may meet 
them to-morrow morning with careless 
and smiling iaces •, perhaps they are now 
lying stiff with gore on the battle-plain, 
or floating lifeless on the merciless 
waters! Poor Bernard O’Callaghan! 
thou wert with me this morning, a 
novice in actual war, and ‘ burning 
with high hope.’ Where thou art now, 
1 know not! Perhaps this has been to 
thee the first and last of fields !' 


“ The watches of the night passed 
over, as I lay on the cold ground, 
meditative end 8lee|>lesB—two things 
very -uncommon with me. In the 
morning, 1 was told that the body of 
Bernard was washed ashore, a consi¬ 
derable way down the current. - 
“ It is no doubt a oomfortahle thing 
for a man to die at hone in i>io 'hod, 
with a night-cap on, after bav'ing kissed 
all his fhends and relatioiMi, vb to; Ms 
withere^ijsnddowny-chinned Old maiden 
aunts; out it is another ooaeem to be 
knocked on the skull with mi AndtO'w 
Ferrara, or shot through the bowels trith 
a four-pounder, when we are in good 
h^Ub, and dreaming of nothing hnt 
pliwder.”,, 
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merits of such writers as Southey, or admiring eye-witness. But from 

Napier, Gleig, and Gytd Thornton j death-givers let ns turn to would-^ 

but humbjy opine, tba* if we look to death-deliverers—from the bayonets, of 

truth and the real state of matters, we Salamanca to the lancets of the Mo- 

shsll rather be inclined to turn to the dera Athens. Beihg, as a public cha- 

Soldier’s Narrative of the Seventy- racter, invited by the Committee of the 

First, the Recdlections of the Penin- Harveian Society to their anniversary 

sula by Captain Sherer, and these dinner^ Sir Morgan delivered, in the 

superlatively touching biographies of course of the evening, the followuig 

Bubble and Squeak, which bear upon extemporaneous song. It is necessa- 

them all the impress of authenticity, ry to mention that Dr. Monro, the 

and all that minuteness of detail which professor of anatomy, was in the 

can only be given by a sympathising chair. 

" Since old Tubal Cain hammered iron, 
j\nd Noah’s ark breasted the Hood, 

There's no name such trophies environ 
As that of the fish-sauce and blood. 

The sauce-maker taught us die truth, sirs, 

That fishes, though fried, like to swim ; 

And the doctor, to give old age youth, sirs. 

Bade us bumper each glass to the brim : 

Then round like the blood should it go. 

And warm in our veins let it flow, 

For that is the true circulation. 

As Harvey’s disciples well i)|^ow. 

• 

Old worthy Hippocrates, scorning 
To doubt that bis doctrines were right. 

Swore the blood set a ramble at morning. 

Then tapped at the heart’s door at night: 

But Harvey, ah! he was the soul, sirs. 

To shew up such stuff as unsound. 

Proving Pagans as blind as die mole, sirs, 

And that every thing earthly goes round. 

Then round like the rest wo must go — 

There’s nothing hut w'hirling below; 

Society’s all circulation. 

From the crown of the head to the toe. 

Sir Isaac, when sitting once mute on 
A summer-seat under a yew. 

Saw an apple down drop; and thence Newton 
Gravitation’s grand dicorj' drew. 

And thus ’twas that Harvey, once seated 
At table, as now wo are found. 

Saw at once, from the labelled decanters, 

That blood, like the wine, must fiow round. 

Yea, round like the wine it must go— 

Bound and round, like the wine, it must flow : 

Hip, hurra! —dial’s the true circulation, 

As sure as yon *s Doctor Monro.” 

In the essay entitled “ A Skip from and yellow,’^Vhich, leaving ** in' its 

I to ^ 616,*'we have some curious high and palmy state,he found 

..■observations on the state of matters, as shrunk “ into its .sere wdyel^low leaf.’' 

gOQtra^d from the time <||| author In the advertisement to, tte fr^lowing 

left England to assist the^uke of fine and spirited imitatiw,„he says 

■Wellington in tire Peninsular cam- with much true padio^ ITeel for the 

pmgns, to the epoch when he ^turned prostrate, and would dizain todriumph 

nidtor^ after Wing squasmed the over an enemy fallen into die slough 

GofSican at the battle of 'Wa:fe»loo. of despond,' the drivel of doiage, how- 

Notbing, however, seems to ’ have ever foul-mouthed be may have been 

affected his tender heart inofe fomi- in his youth, and venomous in his 

bfy than libs dticlfrie of Jefi^y’s **^blue maturity. On the contrary, while 
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[Oetolier, 


lately itrasing over the l^autiful Coro- choly train of thought, and.jitenned die 
of Duncan, In the La^ of the following pensive death-dirge; •— 
I0ce, 1 fell into a pleasingly melan- 


DUNCAK'h DEATH DIBGE. 

'* He is gone on the mountain. 

He is lost to the foree|,' ' 

I4i>e a summer dried foontaiif, 

When our need was the sorest. 

!'* The font te>appearmg 

From die raui-drops shall borrow ; 

> But to us comes no cheering— 

To Doncen no morrow! 

hands of'^e reaper 
™ ;Tske ,t]|te ears thaf are hoary j 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails Manhood in glory. 

The autumn winds rushing, 

Waft the leaves that are serest; 

But our flower was in flushing 
. When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi, 

Sage counsel in cumber, 

Red hand in the foray, 

. How sipund is thy slumber! 

Lib? the dew on the mountain, 

. like the foam on the river, 

Likei the bubble on tlie fountain, 

' Thoiti art gone—and forever!” 

'' ' y ' ‘ 

Although “We have yet a thousand 
things to Hay-and to examine, we fear 
we inii|it,hav6>done. It is impossible, 
to! 'lay; ^the second course of 
Bulrble aiid..Sqtieak on the shelf, with¬ 
out hintlng'to the theological reader the 
delict he. is likely to receive from the 
disserthlion **on the How Miracles," 
which jefthe substance of that speech 
de}iyem<d>^;the author, as a member 
of.tl^;^ei 3 ijBral Assembly of the Church 
of Bopdat>4» which 

oail^-.down such warm commenda¬ 
tions from. Drs. Inglis and Lee. As 
more immediately referabl^ro the pre¬ 
sent times, we may also particularly 
notice the ** EsSay on Temperance So¬ 
cieties," most appropriately addressed 
to our 'excellent contributor Dn Mac- 
niih, author of “ th^Anatomjj of 
We nmt say, bow- 
' " we do itot conscientiously 
ygjy feasible, 
e’s passing a law 
ature of a certain 
in eve^ gallon 


THE EDINBURGH'S CORONACH. 

' Thou, over thy dull Review, 

Poor Whigung! deplorest; 

Thy scribblers, beat bkek and blue, 
Know not which part is sorest. 

New numbers appearing, 

Neither learned, sharp, or funny, 

May serve snuff-shops for tearing; 
But bring Maevey no money. 

When Miss Tory first started, 
lltou didst seem not to fear her; 

But at each rub you smarted. 
Looking blanker and queerer. 

Then thy pride, nought could match it- 
All feared to annoy thee : 

Now Regina’s sharp hatchet 
Is raised to destroy thee. 

Thou that bard’s mouth could shut up- 
Thou, that beat all at prosing^. 

Thou, tiiat Tmries would out up— 

« Hpw sound is tiiy dosing! 




Thou hast kicked—and for ever 

tions on the comfoits of an ice-city ex¬ 
hibit all the warmth and fervour of a 
poetic imagination, and remind us of 
Coleridge’s Kubla Khan’s pleasure- 
hou^, with 

" Its sunny domes and caves of ice.’’ 

All argument wasted on such a subject 
would be, like itself, more superficial 
than solid. We rather leave ft as an 
admirable bone of contention for a 
future meeting of the speculative. ' 

Delightful O’Dohei^l we bid thee 
for awhile again fiirewell. Orrat as 
are thy merits, be in proportion thy 
popularity! Be the voice of thy Bubble 
and Squeak a sound to stir me hearts 
of latest posterity! May bibwu 
scratch never be^me my; and tnBy 
the portrait painted of wee by' Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, admirable aS in 
other ^pects it undoubted^ is, d- 
ways %pear at least ten years fir' 
advance ptime! Still may thy* cHge 
tioB hddT Dr. Wilson Phitib at bti' 
and shetr an equal alacrity mr 




pcfialatiou'i 

raith), is 

uwi vnMfiy tile lenws attention of 
bptfiJBiM "His lucubia- 


for reach- 
returning' 
retire earth), is 


things ewim and things tiUti fly : 

and hit tilings potable, like tbl 
things e^l^ever find thee i 'tieady 
Ctabd nrAtl in this lart" 
glass tenth tnmbief/a^bid ihed' 
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sweet and.^whea chanticleer 

sings aloud, . , ' ^ 

" Hey, Johnny Cope, are ye wanking 
yetV* 

long mayst thou rise like a giant re¬ 
freshed, ** to gbe the world assurance 
of a man," in the danolition of pyra¬ 
mids of toast, oceans of tea, islands of 
butter, cataracts of honey, hams of wild 


boar, hail-^wers of eggs, and hecet^ 
tombs of devilled kidney. Still, as of 
yore, let thy ante-prandian hours he 
spent in contemplative solitude, where¬ 
of posterity ehall reap ihe rich fruits; 
— and who dare find fault that thine 
evenings should be dedicated to mirth 
and laughterf None hut nincompoops. 

“ SermooB and soda-water the day after.” . 


WHAT OUGHT THE LORDS TO DO WITH THE Bit-LI* • 


Mb. Crampton, his Majesty’s Soli¬ 
citor-General for Ireland, told the 
House of Commons, on the 21st of 
September, that 

“ He venerated as much as any man 
the hereditary privileges of the Lords; 
bat he would say, that if ever there was 
a bill presented to them which they 
were owed upon to treat with peculiar 
delicacy — nay, which they ahould , 
scarcely venture to criticiSO. mOlr^ than 
a money bill—'it was thatibfi|>'^hich 
was now about to be sent up to tht^ by 
the House of Conanons.”' ' ' •» 

Very similar language has been held 
by other persons, though. of less con¬ 
sideration, in the course of the late 
discussions. The professed basis of 
this aigumentt iOr ratlier* sophism, is 
simply this The present DUI is oue 
for correcting abuses in the represent¬ 
ation, and for better regulating future 
elections: now the House of Com¬ 
mons has always exercised sole and 
uj^ispufed. authority in. 'deciding all 
cases touching elections of members of 
its own body; tlierefore it ought to be 
allowed the sole power in framing and 
enacting the present Bill, which is but 
a general measure for regulating all 
eL^ioas for the future. 

Is it not extraordinary,—is it not 
qnite iistonishing,-—that a man of 
SQJD^ a^ discrimination, and one, too, 
standing in a responsible situation, as 
a. Jegal ,of&!er of the government, 
should) hfive so UtUe regard to his 
cfaara^, as gravely to prcqmund an 
anpunent >o;f such a naturci^ this? 

to call it 8uperficiai|p$\ltd de¬ 
scribe.: it,. ^ too fevQurahly/y-ijti% in 
fecf, nothing more than a jriH!|8. p)lay 
upon V<wds. A letge stM 
m^urfti for;alltermg tbe«wlmle s^iitem. 
of,,^popuIar repcesentatkH), is.to pasft; 
into «a,.low nt tbe wilt of the House of ^ 
Co3ai^nmiB8 atpiier.the l^s b^iig:pte* 


eluded fiom even examining it,—be¬ 
cause, forsoodi, questions touching 
contested elections are always decided 
by a committee of the Commons. In 
short, because it is a bill for re-model¬ 
ling the House of Commons, them- 
fore the House of Commons alone are 
to interfere in its construction 1 Ad¬ 
mirable logic 1 Most constitutional 
reasoning I 

^ By this rule it would follow, that if 
a bill were sent up to tb4 House of 
Lords, intended to exclude from the 
House of Commons all the sons, ne- 
hews, or cousins of peers, it would 
e presumptuous and improper for the 
Lords to do more than to pass it with¬ 
out examination, since it ' c6i|||med 
only a question toucluDg 'electibris to 
tbe Lower House. And, on tbe other ’ 
hand, were the Lords to pass a bill for ‘ 
prohibiting all further creations of peers^ 
thus keeping that branch of the legis¬ 
lature entirely in the hands of the pre- ‘ 
sent possessors, and excluding all 
commoners firom the prospect'of feture 
elevation; it would still become>'<the 
duty of the Commons to pass tlmt^ll 
without “criticism" orquestibni’se^ 
ing that it was a bill which conceraeid- 
the Lords, and with which the Com-' 
mons, according to this doctrine,could - 
have no right to interfere. ' %' 

But what miserable, what ahsutd 
trash is this! «JIere is the most im¬ 
portant changi^ropc^ed to he made* 
in the British constitriUon that Ims- 
been thought of slice fiteilletdutioo I 
nay, it may be nime im¬ 

portant even than''tiwlra|nt|.'and 
these people would shut oulUe eoUee ' 
branch of toe le^atuto! fi»m even 
considering theb^use, for¬ 
sooth, it is a^bilt tf^iriiihg elections 
to the House b^otomoiis,!and ought, 
therefore, to be left to the Hwise of 
Commons to enact. Why, what is 




What ought tke Lar^^ the ^{i f * 

tgi*; hut^. » mem .yta^l triskeiy ?m orcliiifuy^ iip;^;;,, .|^ 
iir jmdef, onlWry ciPci^gtaiB^f. Vln 

llii^ew obtriAi1^<W;'i^^ to phtsuh a Uoike of Cpwp^is 

a|i. ito; Qvn); aujlhpira dect^,, thp purpose of passing tht| ^ilU 

frjth' iNt axpr|ls'^^^i^ object of itVi^ necessary to raise the 

'froih ^wn Zi nec^saiy to ‘di^ke parliament 

powera k^ch thejr ilfk at a moment of popular enthusiasm 
s^ia^tii^asess and exi^f^e. alt is a and almost madness^in order that by the 

mnlioi&n^sly and undeniably intended operation of that popular enthusiasm all 

me mtninution^ of the .h^fluence of candidates might be driven &om places 
itfi crovra.;and,the peers, .'and the ex> of popular, suffrage i^hp'would not give 

thni^«^Of&e.|ipwr of the democracy^ 

.ill^.th^’;j;l?i^elves have forrperly 
in j^r printed works, that 
'IPei fihffr^nce ^ Ae crown and of the 
peers w^s b^heial, and that the . 

power possessed by them was aec^ by those mobs, to sweai 'i^ty to the 

_it-_ _' "nrii Tt-- a^_x_ _j t_t*^ j_ 


the strongest pledges to support this 
measure. A House of Cmnmons was 
thus obtained, a majority of which 
owed their election to mobs and tu¬ 
mults ; and had been compelled, too,. 


sary to the safety of the constitution.}' 
and yet we are now told, that the 
peera ought to pass the Bill mb silentio, 
—widrout even giving to these deep 
and weighty questions the least con¬ 
sideration. 

But the thing is too absurd. Every 
man who; lias not lost his wits on the 


Bill. 3y brick-bate and bludgeons 
all others were excluded; and thus a 
House of Commons was chosen in a 
moment of popular madness and fuiy. 
It surely requires no argument to 
prove, that £tny l^e and elaborate 
scheme, ^specially a measure of 
'.and .importance as an 
^ TCprc»entative system, 


Reform question (and we are 
to say ,thff the great mass of the peo- Concocted by a body 

pie seeih now to be in the full enjoy- tfil^^l^il^M^out bearing abundant 
ment of , their senses)—every man, we marks' of its j^'rentage. Accordingly, 


repe^ who is capable of reasoning 
up^ the subject, is now well aware, 
thetf’it is: theft'unquestionable duty of 
the jgimu to give to this great question 
the nllost‘Chtttious, deliberate, and mi¬ 
nute exSX^atbn: and that if, adopt¬ 
ing Mr. Crampton’s advice, they should 
'^not venture even to criticise the Bill,” 
but should pass it in the mass, uncon¬ 
sidered ac^ undigested, they will leave 
on record the most shameful instance 
of abandmiment of public duty that 
histo^ has yet known, and will amply 
deserve the &te which will inevitably 
follow so!flagrant an instance of poli¬ 
tical desertion. 

But our present object is not so 
much to ekpose the absurdity of 
Mr. 'Cramptdn’s assumpticrliT*that the 
House of Jxirds “ought not<(fren to 
venture; to criticise ^ Billit is 
tathev to assert Jlie onect converse, 
^never was a bill yet 
Iftems to the Lords 
(demanded the close 
correction of 



this assertion 
its passage 
homie has been 


this l^ii dotild not have been 
I’tlvocigh any Ilcmse of Commons 


impatience of all discussion has marked 
its progress through thp House of 
Commons; apd crudeness and incon¬ 
sistency its distinguishing features, 
now that it is present^ to Uie House 
of Lords. From the popular futy,. 
then, during which the present House ' 
of Commons was elected,-^ilrom die" 
pledges its members were compelled 
to give, to pass the Bill without idter- 
ation, and, consequently, without exa¬ 
mination,—and from the manner in 
which those pledges have been re¬ 
deemed, to the shame of an asteinbly 
calling itself deliberative, — -fia, doti- 
clude, that there never was a Mti fent 
from the Commons to the Lords/<wpeh 
so loudly demanded both close exami¬ 
nation and ample conectioni at t^ir 
hands. , i ’ * 

But, further, this Bill is presetoed 
to the. Itords in a point of view the 
most^gular, and under cirCumst^ttbes 
whimjj^l^tieve, never before Wui^ed 
any |p||fO*pii^ented. A’ms^Hy of 

ttofe, 

Lito^ the House Lords} 
tj^portkm .Gf this i^jq^ 
by tfaeir votes ana 
(,'^t they considef it to 
be, afS^ttAyaiitost ihulty andHmiterii^f 
measura, they look ond hde^ 

for ite>ipdendmeiitt i« the Hohse'W 


sent tfet 
but a^ii 

have:d®Q' 
theiK 
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Loi^. One of those m^nbeis of the 
House of Commons who he4 
constantly and steadily vote4 Iht the 
Bill, Mr.Villiers, thus eiitpressed,!^-^ 
self whenoupport^g the lOeding: 

" Xh^ were one or two parts of the 
Bill to which he Mt bound to state his 
o^eotions. He objected to the wording 
of the preamble.—he objected to the 
clause for diyiding the counties, &c. 
Bnt, fgrtmnatisi^, thi$_ was not the only 
iegislstive body in the country; and to 
the Lords he would leave the clauses of 
the Bill, expressing a hope that they 


woutd deum some hmsm of rettorktg to the 
fj» ^umalent /or wh^ .they 

'hM j • 

, And th« the sgVonicnts of Mr. Vil- 
;|her8 are naxUcipated in by a large part 
*"of those yarn have supported tlie Bill, 
we ina]r samlyinfer from the ascertained 
&ct, that out of the 345 members who 
voted for the third reading, no fewer 
than 112 have also voted, on various 


occasions, against sundry clauses and 
schedules which still fbnh part of it. 
The following is the ^t; ‘ \ 


H. J. Adeane 
Sir A. Agnew 
Sir Jacob Aatley 
£. T. Bainbiidge 
Capt. Bajntun 
Earl.Belgravo 
J. Benett 
Lord O. Bentinck 
W. Blaekney 
Sir F. Blake 
W. Blamire / > 
Hon. P. Bouvtuie 'i 
J. J. Briscoe, r‘ 

L. Buck 
J.W. Buller 
Sir C. Burrell 
H. Burton 
T, F. Bultqn 
D, CnHagban 

J, B. Chichest^ 

K. W. Colbditiie 
Cdl. Davies 

J. £. Denison 
W. J. Denison 
Jos. Dixon 
Col. £vans 
£. Ferguson 
B. C. Ferguson 
SiirW.Folkes 
B. Gordon 
J. Grattan 
T. G, Green 
Sir W, B. Guise 
R. H. Gumdy 
G. V. Harcourt 
G. J. Heathcote 
J. Hodgson 
P. H. Howard 



J. Howard 
J. Hughes 
W. H. Hughes 
H. Hunt 
Sit W. Ingilby 
W. James 
C. D. Jephson 
J. H. Johnstone 
£. B. King 
wB. Knight 

t 

rfSngton 

itbn 

ehnard 

Lord J. 6. Lennox 
Sir R. Lopez 
J. S. Lumley 
J. Mangles 
^ J. Marryat 
J. Martin 
W. Mayhew 
P. St. J. Mildmay 
J. Mills 
Lord Milton 
lion H. Moreton 
Lord Morpeth 
F. Mullins 
Sir B. Musgrave 
Lord Newark 
J. North 

C. F. Norton 
J. C. Offley 

D. O’Connell 
M. O’Connell 
Sir J. Owen 
T. Paget 
Hon. E. Petre 




C. M. Phillips 
Capt. Polfaill 
Col. W. Powell 
Rob. Power 
P. Pryro 
J. C. Ramsden 
W. Rickford 
T. Rider 

G. R. Robinson 
£. S. Ruthven 
£. A. Sandford 
R. L. Shiel „ 

Sir G. Skip with 
Hon. R. Smith 
Lord Stanley 
Lord J. Stuart 
C. R. Talbot 

R. Throckmorton 
J. Tomes 
W. Thompson , 
Lord C. Townsfind 
C. Tyrrel 
Sir F. Vincent 
C. A. Walker 

H. Warhurton 
Lord Waterpark 
W. R. Wason 
Hon. R. Watson 
Col. Webb 

C. C. Western 
Major Weyland 
J. Wilks 
W. A. Williams 
Sir 11. Willoughby 
M. Wood 
Sir J. Wrottesley 
T. Wyse. 


^era>, then, .ere no fewer , thi^i one 
imndoed tmd twelve memb^, m the 
who have reemdiid v their 
VQtes .ag^st some clapeegxr: clauses 
of , Bill as it imw And 

thia if complete,; woom dmiebtless 
be fer mote extensive, seveml m^ort> 
ant, divifliona not being pu,W«h(6d,r— 
Cofeii^lHvies’s, to witx^-which'would 
probabi^ have swelled thedistto 150. 
However* we have here 112 names, 
von. IV. KO. XXI. 


Some of these voted many times in 
fevour of amendmenti^^the first on 
the list, Mr. Adeane*^We believe, as 
often as nine or ten a^hist 

clauses which are siil^retained. 
Others, though ouly voting once or 
twice, yet voted on very importot 
questions; such as thdse concerning 
the franchise of boroughs, counties, 
&c. But whether seldom 6r often, the 
voice of all these 112 members, and, 

B B 
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doubUess, of many others, is for 
am^dment: they all cry out with 
Mr. VilUen, that ** Uiere are parts of 
the KU to which they have objections, 
but diat to the Lords they leave its 
farther consideration, hoping that they 
will find means to improve it.*'. 

Is it not true, then, that this Bill 
presents itself to the House of Lords 
in a position never before taken by 
any measure sent up fixim the Com¬ 
mons? A majority of the lower 
house have pas^d the third reading, 
it is true; but a still larger majority 
have recorded their votes in iavour of 
alterations and amendments. 345 
members voted for the passing of the 
Bill. Of these 345, 112 (and pro¬ 
bably more) have declared their wish 
for sundry amendments. Iho hundred 
and thirty-three only, at most, then,— 
and if all the divisions were recorded, 
probably not more than two hundred, 
—have voted in favour of the Bill both 
as a whole and in all its parts. Thus, 
then, is Ute House of Commons di- *' 
vided: 

I. Voted against the passing of 

the Bill . 236 

Most of these would agree to a 
modeptte measure of reform, but 
they regard the present as marked 
with so many faults, as to deserve 
rejection altogether. 

II. Voted for the passing of 

the Bill, having opposed all prds^ 
posed amendments .233 

There can be no doubt, that if 
the unreported divisions could be 
known, this number would be con. 
siderubly smaller, and the next 
much larger. 

III. Voted for the passing of 

the Bill, having, howeverrsuP" 
ported many propos^ amend¬ 
ments . 0 . 112 

The first class say^^e see so 
many^ faults in the Bm, that we 
njeof it altogether. The third,^ 
o^i^usting of these' 112, say, we 
«M» fwaltain dbn BiHi but we think 
.^C..SMit||||^mdoBunate; we will, 
thei^orePlKind it up to the Lords, 

.'hoping that It may by them be 
terised and amended. 

Now it is plain,'that the first and 
^ third of .Uibe classes agree in hop- 
that if the measure be adopt^ 
by the House of Lords, it may not be 


without consideration and oonuction. 
The first class would wish the Lords 
to prune it fieely, and to alter it eas* 
tebsively; toe third class would wish 
toem to touch it vvito care, and to re¬ 
move only a fow errors and inconsist¬ 
encies. But both a^ree in this, that 
toe House of Lords, instead of adopt¬ 
ing Mr. Crampton’s advke, ancl 

scarcely venturing to criticise'' the 
measure, should examiue it with toe 
utmost care and diligence, and Weigh 
every part with the most serious con¬ 
sideration. The votes, therefore, are—- 

That the Lorda do not pass the 
Bill without due exominatioa and 
some amendment, 236 and 112. 348 

That the Lords do forthwith pass. 
the Bill, "without venturing to 
criticise it". 233 

And looking at these numbers, as 
well as considering toe haste and 
party-spirit with which the Bill has 
been driven through the Commons, 
we atein repeat, that there never was 
a biU broug/a btfore the House of 
Lords under circumstances so imperor- 
tively demanding the closest examin¬ 
ation. 

But, having thus shewn that it is the 
especial dutv of the Lords not to pass 
this Bill without criticism, may we not 
be allowed to proceed a little farther, 
and to shew that it would be easy so 
to modify and correct the Bill, as to 
render it comparatively safe, and evm 
beneficial, in its operation; and yet, 
while thus altering this popular scheme, 
so to justify every amendment, as to 
carry with you the judgment and 
approbation of a large proportion of 
the people ? 

Wc object very strongly to be go¬ 
verned by this test. The popular wfil 
is a most unsafe and uncertain rule, 
and we would prefer any other leading 
principle to it. We would rather 
challenge the ministerial plan of reform 
as inconsistent with common sense, 
and as a wide departure from the pro¬ 
fessions of its authors. But still, as 
the will of the praple is alwkjys put 
forward, as a justification, and as we 
are pe^etnslly told that the present 
plan is tons sweeping and tevolu- 
tionary in its extent, becauM "toe 

D )le w^d not be satisfied with 
'—^as, in short, all toe absur¬ 
dities and feults of toe Bill are thus 
charged upon toe people, we will, for 
once, descend to tots ground, and 
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assert, that the plan of r^nn con¬ 
tained in the Bill, is not only opposed, 
in many points, to common sense, and 
at variance with the public professions 
and promises of its authors, but is 
also far other than the people asked^ 
or expeetedy or wished foTy at their 
hands. 

We shall be glad to know, for in¬ 
stance, when or whercy at what time, 
at what jplace, by what medium, did 
tlie people of England ask, or express 
the slightest wi^, to have forty or 
fifty members taken from their propor¬ 
tion of the legislature, while Scotland 
and Ireland each received an increase ? 


Was this part of the plan expected or 
hoped for by the people ? Is it true 
of this branch of the sememe, that the 



would not be satisfied with 


from England and giving to Ireland, 
and in disfiranchisement and in en- 
firanebisement, the framers of this Bill 
have gone fer beyond what the people 
asked, or hoped, or desired. 

' Where will be the hazard, then,— 
where will be the risk of revolution,— 
where*will be the danger of alienating 
the minds of the people, if, in a 
serious, and deliberate, and reasoning 
manner, the memories of the reformers 
out of doors are gently recalled to the 
consideration of what it was that they 
actually asked and hoped for about 
eight months ago, apd if the House of 
Lords undertakes the task of making 
the present measure in some degree 
confoimable to those hopes and ex¬ 
pectations ? 

The course to be adopted would 
then be somewhat of this kind; 


Again, when the people asked for 
the excision of the rotten boroughs, 
meaning, as they unquestionably did, 
those places wmch, like Gatton and 
Old Sarum, had gradually deeSyed, < 
and become perfectly insigmficant in 
population,—when they called for the 
putting an end to the political existence 
of these, did they ever include in their 
request the lialf-disfranchisemcnt of 
flourishing county towns, such as 
Guildford, and Dorchester, and Buck¬ 
ingham ? Can it be shewn, or can it 
be supposed, that when they spoke of 
decayed boroughs, they alluded to 
places which had actually increased 
m size and population, and were then 
increasing 7 Is it really true that 
Huntingdon, and Sudbury, and Wall¬ 
ingford, and Iloniton, must all be 
mulcted of one half their representa¬ 
tion, because “ the people will not bo 
satisfled with less 7” 

Or, further, when we turn to the 
work of enfranchisement, is it a fact, 
that when the people called for the 
giving representatives to the great 
mamdacturing towns, meaning thereby 
Birmingltam, and Manchester, and 
Leeds, and similar places—is it true, 
we a^, tl^t they ever included in this 
wish the enfranchisement of a mere 
oollecUoD of hotels and lodging-houses 
like. Cheltenham, or of a auburb like 
Gateaheiul, or of a government dock¬ 
yard like Woolwich? Is it a facty 
we< ask again here, that ** the people 
would not be satisfied with less r , 
No, it is all untrue—it is all mere 
useless and gratuitous mischief; and 
tlie real fact is, that both In taking 


1 . Instead of rashly determining at 
once to destroy sixty boroughs, as if 
the work of disfranchisement were a 
pleasant, instead of being an ungra¬ 
cious task,—instead, we say, of sweep¬ 
ing down a large batch of boroughs 
without any reason shewn, let us firat 
inquire, as Mr. Charles Wynn very 
reasonably su^sted to the House of 
Commons, how many seats are re¬ 
quired for the enfranchisement of the 
large tovms, and we shall tTfon see 
what real necessity there exists for 
disfranchisement. 

Now, in selecting towns for enfran- 
chis^pient, it is surely necessary to 
have some rule or principle of selec¬ 
tion. None appears to have been 
adopted in the present Bill. Towns 
of 8 or 9000 inhabitants are taken, 
such as Kendal, and .Frome, and 
Stroud, while fifty more populous 
places are passed over. And yet a 
principle of enfranchisement might 
easily be found. 

What is the average representation 
of the kingdorh 7 Alrout one memlier 
to eve^25,000 inhabitants. Obviously, 
therefore, no ,town containing fewer 
than this number can have any just 
clam to representation. If Frome 
complains, 1 have more than 10,000 
inhabitants, and yet I have no member, 
the simple and naturallUnswer is. 
There is but one member for every 
25,000, and therefore there is not one 
for you. 

But, further, to give a single mem¬ 
ber to a large manufa^b*ring town 
would be a most fearful experiment. 
There must ever be two parties in the 
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town; and having but one representa¬ 
tive, there never could be even a truce 
between these parties. The quiet of 
Liverpool and Bristol has ever been 
owing to the compromise entered into 
between the parties, so that each 
might return one member. If you 
enfranchise large towns, then, enfran¬ 
chise those only to which you can 
afford to give two representatives. 

But if tile proportion be one member 
to 25,000 inhabitants, then you can 
only select for double enfranchisement 
8U(» towns as have about 50,000 peo¬ 
ple. Your list, then, of new boroughs 
would be as follows: 

Manchester, Oldham, 

Birmingham, Devonport, 

r.eeds, Blackburn, 

Sheffield, Bradford, 

Haliihx, and perhaps 

Bolton, North London 

A small list, it is true, compared with 
schedules C and D of the Bill. But 
yet, we would ask any one, would not 
this list have fully satisfied the people 
in March last? would it not have 
fully answered their expectations ? 
And though those expectations have 
now been raised to a most foolish and 
dangerous point, yet does any man 
suppose that even at this moment 
they would not pause and reflect, 
before they expressed strongly their 
disappointment that Cheltenham, and 
Stroud, and Gateshead, and <ieen- 
wich, were not to have representatrres? 

We want, then, about twenty-two 
or twenty-four seats, in order to admit 
these new boroughs without deranging 
the present balance of the representa¬ 
tion. Ihere will be no difliculty in 
finding this number. According to the 
return made to parliament of the houses 
of 10/. rental, it appears that tiiere are at 

Bramber . . . None. 
Newton .... Nom. 

St. Michael’s . . . On* 

Bossing .... One. 

Castle Rising . . . Two. 

Dunwich .... Twiu 
Ludgersboll . . . Four. 

Blotchingley . . . Five. 

GatM . Six. 

Oldqlrum .... Seven 
WestLooe .... E^hi 
Bt. Mawes .... Nine. 

And hy the discontinuance of these, 
auffii^nt room virould be made. The 
question of compensation we do not 
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at present touch upon, but shall merely 
quote an expression used by the pre¬ 
sent chancellor, in the House of Lords, 
within the last fortnight. Speaking 
of his Bankruptcy Court Bill, Lord 
Brougham said," 1 have always found 
that, in attempting to carry into effect 
reform, it is most unwise to higgle 
about compensation.” 

By this scheme of disfranchisement 
and enfranchisement, we get rid at 
once of two-thirds of the difficulties 
of the Bill. The alteration of tiie 
county representation, the division of 
counties, and all the involved ques¬ 
tions appended thereto, vanish at once. 
But perhaps it will be said—" Yes, 
but to what a narrow compass is the 
Bill reduced, and what a paltry mo¬ 
dicum of reform is this.” Not so, 
however, if you look a little further. 
To the opening of the close corpora¬ 
tions, such as Bath, Wigan, Buiy 
St. Edmund’s, Salisbury, and others, 
we lyake no objection. To the cut- 
•ting off the out-voters of Nottingham 
and Norwich we offer no difficulty. 
By these two improvements alone, 
above a hundred boroughs, which are 
at present close, or accessible only to 
bribery, would be placed on a just 
and proper footing. And this is the 
best and fairest feature of the present 
Bill. 

And, after all, if any man is ready 
to say, Your plan is too restricted; 
we ask him in reply, What would the 
people, last Christmas, *have asked 
more ? It embraces. 

The enfranchisement of aU the large 
towns which can justly claim repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The disfranchisement of all the 
boroughs which are really without a 
constituency. 

The opening of all close corpora¬ 
tions. 

The cutting off the profli^te out¬ 
voters of open boroughs; and 

The admission of all copyholders 
and respectable tenants in county 
elections. 

' With such a reform as this the 
people would at any period have h^ 
satisfied: with such a reform they would 
be satisfied now. And vre grow foore 
and more confirmed in the opinion, 
that the hm& JiM offer of such a plan 
would be the'safest course for the 
House of Lords to pursue in diis 
eventful crisis. 
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OLIVER YORKE AT HOME. 

A CONVERSATION WITH WALTER SAVAGEvLANDOR. 

OLIVER voRKE soliloquizcs. 

Tasso had the kind of power, with which, through a singular accident, we have 
disGOT««d ourselves to be gifted. The melancholy always attendant upon 
genius had in his case been ag^vated by the Wrongs which he had experienced 
from a contemptuous world, lienee was his soul—his creative soul—deeply 
tinged with a belief in supernatural appearances; and we are told, that he came 
habitually to affirm tliat a familiar spirit appeared to him, such as attended 
Socrates. With this being, supposed or real, even in the company of Manso, 
at whose seat he then vras, he once maintained an animated conversation 
" Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate 

bearing, as it seemed to his future biographer, the parts both of the poet and the 
spirit. And well he might—for was he not Iwth ? Ay, was he not even a spirit, 
who in that act recognised, and made manifest to his friend’s apprehension, 
a world of beauty and wisdom beyond the sphere of sense, in which number is 
as unity, and difference as identity ? But why of the being thus characterised 
should we speak sceptically? Was it not real? O, was it not more real than 
all die world calls sol Nothing is actual to us but as we are impressed with it; 
only in our feeling can it attain realisation. Nodiing is present to us if the mind 
be absent; and, in tlie access of devotion, our spirits may feel themselves to be 
indeed prostrate before the Throne of Mercy, which is only not visible because 
tlie eyes of our spirits are covered with the wings of pious humility. How much 
we should like to write a cohversation between Tasso and his Demon. Were we, 
in imitation of Walter Savage Landor, to compose Imasinary Conversations 
hetvoeen Literary Men and Statesmen, certes, we would find a place for such an 
one as this. We are happy that justice (though it was but scant) has been 
rendered,in Regina to Uiis distinguished poet. If his real conversatious be 
equal to his imaginary ones, they are delightful. Would we might have the 
plWsure—hold! have we not with our wish the power ? ay, and we will make 
good use, too, of this mysterious spiritual might. lb,lk of the great Magician of 
the North! Oliver Yorke is a far greater magician—the keeper of the conscience 
of Regina, and archbishop of her sanctities, two offices in one person. Appear, 
Walter Savage Landor 1 

WALTER SAVAGE HaNDOR. 

The tenement of clay which I have left at Florence is yet animated by the 
spirit in whose presence you now stand. Tliis is a mystery. 

YORKE. 

What is not so ? In mystery all philosophy begins—in mystery all philo¬ 
sophy ends. 

LANDOR. 

A miracle, too. You have spoken, and it is. Yet, surely, you boast no 
superhuman power. 

YORKE. 

No, for the word was a man’s; and as little shqpld I suppose it to be an 
effect consequent upon a suspension of, or co|||prary to, the laws of nature. 

LANDOR. 

But then it can be no miracle. 

YORKE. 

There we must agree to differ — 

LANDOR. 

Such is the usual definition—and whatever scepticism I ma^have felt on 
the subject has arisen in great part from such definition. * 

YORKE. 

Very likely. . Here is my arm—it is a ponderable, visible, tangible mass. 
It cannot move of itself, but a volitional thought is sufficient to raise it,—tlius. 
Now, suppose it to be yotar arm—my volitional thought is, in ordinary ciises, 
insufficient to raise it. But if, by an act of my will, 1 should upon some 
occasion do so, you would exclsum a miracle. 
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LANDOR. 

1 should. 

YORKE. 

And rightly—yet it would be no more a miracle in one case than in the 
other. It is equally difficult in either instance to understand how a thought 
shall move a thing. Both are miracles in reality. The production of all Jhings 
is'<miraculous. We roust trace all causes to an ultimate; and the ultimate, 
as the first, of all causes is the lUiviue Will. And how a spiritual will should 
construct a material universe is miraculous. Have you read the JSssny on the 
Origin and Prospects of Man, by the author of.dna$^ostus? 

LANnon. 

It has not yet reached Florence; and it is at your will I am here, and not at 
my own. 

YORKE. 

Whether your own, if exerted, would avail to your reading a book out of the 
locality of your body, I may not decide. Suffice it, tliat mine may cause you to 
engage with me in conversation, I trust not uninteresting to either. 

,,, LANDOR. 

But why did you make the inquiry ? 

YORKE. 

Because the man has asserted that the creation of the universe was no miracle. 

Do we not see,” exclaims Tliomas Hope, “ even vegetables and animals arise, 
which, having no forms, no faculties of procreation, and thus not arising out of 
earlier entities of the same sort, can only to the present day in their whole arise 
out of prior inorganic matter; unless, indeed, the miracle of their arising out of 
nothing prior be every day every where repeated and renewed! And can we 
tltus, wimout entirely departing from all the rules of belief and credibility, 
refuse believing that at least certain entities organised, living and sentient, can 
have their combinations produced out of elements before inorganic, combined 
and lifeless?” 

•i LANDOR. 

A pleasant occupation that world-building. Most of such attempts, however, 
remind me of tlie vain labour of the Gadite men, in my own Gebir — 

“ Six days they laboured: on the seventh day 
Returning, all their labours were destroyed. 

Twos not by mortal hand, or from their tents 
’Twere visible; for these were now removed 
Above, where neither noxious mist ascends. 

Nor tlie way wearies ere the work begin.” 

YORKE. 

’Tis pleasant to quote one’s own poetry, especially when it is good. Of 
Thomas liope’s theory, however, 1 cannot say that it is removed above the ascent 
of noxious mist; and still less of his book itself can it be said, that the way 
wearies not ere the work ^in. For, in fret, it is quite a task to read die first 
two volumes, rendered mfife obscure than necessary by an affected style. Never¬ 
theless, the third volume^contains many redeeming essays. But as to tliis par¬ 
ticular theory, whatever may be smd for it, it only removes the difficulty a degree 
further off—it does not get rid of it entirely. 

LANDOR. 

He would still have to accoynt for tlie existence of that prior inorganised 
matter, which had received from the Supreme Being the capability of beiqg 
formed into the first organised bodies. 

Ay, he (Anot get rid of the miracle there. And on one point,—and which, in 
fact, would be considered in relation to tliis subject^—the author has written 
wisely and well; namely, the exertion of power—of which, gravitation, as the 
earliest and most universal of forces known, he calls, with spaqe, the earliest 
known of^pring of God, and the parents of all later modiheations. 

LANDOR. 

May I request some little explanation ? 
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YOBKE. 

Surely. I perceive some traces of the German philosophy in this writer's 
opinions, on the topics whereof 1 am about to discourse— 

LANDOB. 

“ ISdost eloquent music?” 

YOBKE. 

jest's prosperity lies in the ear of him that hears it,” so must the 
degree of success ccms^uent upon my adventure into 

“ The dim-discovered tracts of mind,” 

depend upon the attention and thought wherewith the truths, in which I am 
anxious to instruct an admiring world, are received. 

LANDOB. 

Well, proceed. 

YOBKE. 

The main object of Hope’s work is to trace the origin, the vicissitudes, and 
the final destination of man; but as the very globe on which man first arises is 
not a distinct and separate whole—as it is only a late, a small, a remote part of 
a universe of things created, comprehending millions of other globes, earlier and 
larger than our mole-hill, to many of which it is only a mite, and to some of 
whidi it owes its own later existence, and that of all the entities of which it 
becomes gradually composed; nay, to all of which it remains, to a certain 
decree, subservient;—our philosopher opines, tlat wo can only of the origin 
and prospects of the entities that arise on its surface form a sound judgment, by 
casting our glance constantly, both forward and backward, on all die other globes 
by which we are surrounded. , 

lAlSDOB. 

a Wings have we,” says Wordsworth; 

“ ond as far as we can go 
We may find pleasure : wilderness and wood. 

Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 
Which with the lofty sanctifies tlie low.” 

YOBKE. 

Well—now to follow Thomas Hope, and not William Wordsworth—in his 
flight over the hills and far away.” The very first conditi«^ns of matter he calls 
mere time, space, force, and movement; and the last and highest developments 
of matter, the qualities of the most transcend^t intellect. Strange it is, after the 
mistakes which such a statement implies, he should, nevertheless, stray into 
some of the paths of Wisdom. All things, says he, created, more partial than 
mere time and space, seem only to be in time and space by some other force, 
•earlier and more external dian time and space themselves, driven on in the 
peculiar direction in which they move and advance; and he seems to have per¬ 
ceived that all power, as power, proceeds from beyond the limits of time and 
space. Force exerted implies movement, and movement implies time in which 
to perform it. Thence, force and movement can only occur in change of time, 
as well as in change of place; but such force cannot originally, in its whole, 
derive only from space or time themselves, of whicb every jroition is in itself 
difierent from, and unconnected wiUi, every other portion. It'must first derive 
from something beyond space and time, to embrace and connect different por¬ 
tions together: it must originally derive directly from the very first cause itself 
of time and space. From that first cause alone can originally emanate, like time 
and space, that force which, of the portions of time and space before separate 
and (fistinct, causes some to act or to acted upon by others, and through tlic 
medium of these others. ^ 

Does Hope proceed upon Kant’s notions concerning time and space ? 

YOBKE. 

He mentions the Sage of Kdnigsbeig j but, from the way in which he has 
quoted his doctrine, I am fearful he never understood him. Several very good 
remarks, nevertheless, he has, on these recipients of matter; in which, however. 
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he has been anticipated, by some discussion on the subject in an article* in 
Rsgina, on Lond oyron's Cain, as you will perceive on comparing die two. In 
our peper, also, you will see the truth stated, of which poor Hope seems never 
to Imve got a glimpse, that time and space are the perceptive modes only of a 
created intelligence. But he, misguided mortal 1 thinks it no greater wonder 
that mind should grow <mt of matter than that it should not. 

LANDOR. M ' 

We are what suns tmd winds and waters make us; 

The mountains ai% our sponsors, and the rills 
* Fashion and win their nursling with their smiles. 

YORKE. 

We are what God made us, Master Landor; we are according to the law 
. which he has impressed upon our being, which law in us, as in every other 
thing, assigns to us the kind whereof we are, moderates our force and power, 
and appoints the form and measure of our working. Such is the law of gravita¬ 
tion in the material universe. This law Mr. Hope has traced for us, beyond the 
limits of time and space; which is none other, after all, but a law of relation, of 
action and reaction. Such law, however, must be supernatural, as it is out of 
‘mature, which is the aggregate of all phenomena compnsed within those limits,— 
that is to say, to revert to the theme with which we began our discourse, and to 
wliich Hope’s catalogue of wonders has indeed brought us, must be miraculous. 
The order of nature is miraculous—much more so the laws which regulate it, 
as being thereto superior; and a miracle might be defined as an extraordinary 
manifestation of a law of nature within the limits of time and space. 

LANDOR. 

Do you define it so ? or, do you, like Home Tooke, amuse your audience 
wj[th long expectation of a definition which ^ou afterwards defer to another 
occasion ? 

YORKE. 

You shall see; our business at present is with Mr. Hope. Like Berkeley 
and Godwin, he admits, that, without a percipient mind, matter could not be 
known to exist; and littie mote is necessary than to refer you to what we have 
already written concerning Godwin’s Thoughts on Man.-f “That of which man 
may be actually ceilain,” says Mr. Hope, “ amounts to veiy little. It amounts, 
at most, only to a few actually present sensations, called, some, of the sense, 
others, of the mind; and each, unto the minutest, detach^ and disconnected 
even from the nearest neighbouring sensations,” &c. From this point, then, we 
would start—p from these actually present sensations of which we may be certain. 
The distinction between sense and mind, however, is nonsensical; for the sense 
is a portion of the mind. But let that pass—enough that these sensations may 
only be perceived in the forms of time and space. The power of perception, 
however, like that of gravitation, must be derived from beyond these forms; and 
the perceiving being, having this power, must be itself also beyond them. This 
perceiving being is man— 

“ A greater thing than isle, than continent, 

itself, than ocean circling earth.” 

And thus he dwells at once in the temporal and the eternal, asserting his simili- 
tud,e to the Divmjg Creator. 


lat lifts thee up 1 what shakes thee 1—’tis the breath 
Of God! Awake, ye nations ! spring to life I 
Let the last work of bis right hand appear 
Fresh with his imago . . .Man!” 

. LANDOR. 

I ought express myself obliged to you for quoting my verses. 

YORKE. 

Not at all—-it is I who am indebted. Here, then, we find something— 


• Vol. iii. p. 430, of this Magaaine. 
t Ibid. p. 571. 
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even oumlves—which is not inclnded within the bounds of time and space; 
because exercising a power which, as such, must be independeiit of tiipse two 
forms of perceiving. Ascending still higher in the argument, we find that this 
percipient bebg, besides these actually present sensations, proceeds to certain 
other and more exalted acts; namely, to aggregate these sensations into certain 
shapes, call these shapes by certain names, and to assign the rules by which ‘ 

n ' are governed. Not from observation—not from these sensations—does haw 
ice the order of existence; but after speculating upon nature as a whol^^ 
—though that whole can never be given to his experience—-.concigives for it 
certain laws, to which its goings-on are subject: even laws, as Mr.Hope asserts, 
and thinks he demonstrates, which originate beyond 

*' The flaming bounds of place and time 

and of which, did he not himself dwell beyond them, be could have no con- 
ception. Of them is discovery made to the meditating spirit, in a manner 
supernatural; nor of these only, but those also of morality, which are the com¬ 
mandments of God. Yes! discovery is made to her, in her inmost being, of 
those ideas—haply long dormant in man’s reason—which are correlated to the w 
decrees of the Eternal, in the outwalks of nature and the secret recesses of the 
heart. In what Mr. Hope charges upon tlie transcendental philosophers as an 
oversight, lies their wisdom. Plato’s doctrine, says he, has been revived by 
them; “ not considering that the very words ideal and idealism, coming from 
the verb idea, to see, itself only means a mental resumption of the operation of 
the sight, which had first begun in the mere sense.” Ay, Plato’s doctrine lias 
been revived; and the ideal and the visionary—understand the word in its 
exalted and primitive sense—are*one, hut not as a mental resumption of tiW 
sensuous sight; but as a spiritual contemplation, by which the eye of die mind 
beholds tilings invisible to mortal sense, as the eye of the body gazes on its 
appropriate objects. Nay, even of the external organ of vision, know ye not 

“ that mind it is, 

Creates the light whereby the eye doth see. 

And the night cometh, be the mind remiss 
Or absent; nor is tlien its orb the eye, 

More than its ruins are Persepolis 

LANnon. 

During the intensity of thought, the eye may be fixed on an object, and yet not 
see it. Something more than merely the eye, though open and direct, is requisite 
for sight,—the application of mind and volition. But, reitily, Master Yorke^ 
you- 

YORKE. 

Use Walter Landor rather scundly; yet much in the same way in which that 
same Walter Landor himself used M. Delille. 

LANOOR. 

How was that 1 

YORKE. 

Why, did you not, as the Westminster says, set him up one Shrove-Tuesday 
for yourself to shy at? You never suffered him to open his ^piautii for more 
than a minute at a time, and then only for the purpose of makiw some morti¬ 
fying admission, or suggesting some flaw in his own case. I shall, however, let 
you talk as much as you please, by and by; for, in truth, I grow b^rse. But I 
am scandalised out of all patience by this attempt, in this year of grace, to 
extract mind by some subtile process out of gross matter. Will, too, is a pro¬ 
duction, according to the same theorist, from sensations, or later thoughts, always 
first aroused from without. Will, the eldest, most spiritual of tifings—the 
motive-power in man, as we have set forth in our aforesaid review of Godwin’s 
thoughts on that entity, as this Thomas Hope denominates the image of his 
Maker, whom he kindly tells us, however, was not originally a monkey. Con¬ 
sistently, also, be denies man’s free agency, confounding tiie power of acting 
with the^wer of willing, and not consukring—how we doat on the phraKi— 
wd not considering, that where man has not the power of actii^ according to 
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bis will, he may refuse to act a^nst it, aod prefer death and martyrdom to a 
seared oonsoience. 

LANDOR. 

But was not the author to say somewhat of the final destination of that same 
entity, man? 

YORKE. 

Ah I I am glad you adlow me to vault over the interspace, and thtii to get, 
^‘'Witb one high bound that overleaps all bound,” within the verge of the olber 
world. another world Mr. Hope was a firm believer; and wW it was he 
BOW kno^, having winged thither his Sight, or evanesced from this. Take, 
dmi, the upshot of Ids inquiries upon this subject. 

*• There ” he says, " the genus man, comprehending all the modifications, in¬ 
animate and animate, inorganised and organic, vegetable and animal, sentient and 
intellectual—from the first and simplest to the last and highest, on which it was 
founded—no longer divided in petty individuals, some earlier, others later; some 
here, oAers tiliere—distinct and separate from each other—fathers parted from 

parents—each individual' 
from those of the rest —sh 


be all united in one single connected individual; where, by the eternal connexion and 
concatenation of all things, all that has happened from the first beginning of time 
and of space, shall equally, by the Almighty, be pressed upon our sight, and' hdd 
up to our eternal contemplation.” 


EANDOR. 


One individual 1 


YORKE. 

4y- Herein the latter part of his theory forgets the beginning; for the au¬ 
thor holds the doctrine of many originttl human races. Though we had not all 
one and the same progenitors, we are all, it seems, to make up one and the 
same ultimate man. 

LANDOR. 

Thomas Hope was a bqid thinker. He might have been better employed, 
however, about another Anastasius than in this work. But all writers appear now 
to have grown metaphysical. I myself need no longer be ashamed of beii^ 
esteemed a metaphysical poet, and may hope for an audience. All writers, too, 
seem to claim a title to adopt the motto put by Southey to lus Colloquies ,— 
“ Respice, aspice, prospice.” Their extended views take in tlie past, present, 
and to come. 

YORKE. 

Yes, the Laureate’s work conversed of the progress and prospects of society; 
and here, you see, we liave the late Dr. Robert Hamilton’s collection of papers 
entitled the Progress of Society. Here, also, is an Essay on the Future Destinies 
of Europe, translated from the French of M. D’Erbigny. Every one seems 
anxious to lay claim to the almost expired character of Vates; so that prophets 
indeed increase in the land. 

LANDOR. 

Did I not read in^ late number of the Edinburgh Review some account of 
persons lately discovfii^ in the west of Scotland who were endowed with the 
gift of tongues and of prophecy, and that their pretensions were seconded by the 
eloquence amLtheological knowledge of the Rev. Edward Irving? 

^ YORKE. 

You did. 

t LANDOR. 

My sentiments on religious subjects, as well as on political ones, are pretty 
weH known: a decided enemy to oppression and Imposition, an ^vocate of 
Ittstioe and truth, it b not without shame for myself and for my species that I 
can hear dfdespotism or of superstition. 1 trust that I We a hourt as pioustmd 
a mMd as religious as ever hallowed a human form, and made thereof a tempto. 
Butl never co^ lefiect without pain, that, for the most part, the greatness bf iadi- 
viduab originates firom what has been taken by firaud or violence from the common 
<^fc, tod that many dogmas in religion have bear invented to toep the inteliect 
in m^jeotion. Rehgion does not ^1 upon us to b^eve all the fiiblel df the 
^raigar, hut, on the contrary, to correct them. 
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'TOBKE. 

What say you of the &Ues of the learned, such as those which weJiave been 
discussing 1 

I^NDOB. 

At any rate, it is held that the of miracles is past, even by the vulgar. 

rOBKE. 

Ay, bythe vulgar it may be; but in my sense of the word miracle, it has . 
never ceased. Every day, every hour, has its mirade. Only by a miracle was 
the world created; only by miracle is it supported. By a decree of^e Divine 
will are the earths suspended in the heavens. The only difficulty in tne subject 
is, to conceive how a spiritual will should produce an effect in a material sub¬ 
stance. The animal magnetists, how truly or falsely I know not, pretended that 
they could operate by their own wills on the animal mechanism of other indivi- 
duds, and supposed it possible to restore for a time man and woman to an 
hermaphrodital state, as in some of the lower animalcule, by a correspondence of 
volitions, or some such thing,—a feet which may assist to render the conception 

a rehensible of the manner in which a body may be wrought upon by a will 
jpendent of it, and appropriated to another organised system. 

LANDOll. 

And be yet in harmony with the laws of nature ? 

YOaKE. 

Even so. Every conquest effected by man over nature is a miraculous act, 
and all the miracles which we have recorded were performed by men. A super¬ 
natural is not necessarily a superhuman power, and the power contended for is 
not a contra-natural but a supernatural power. Such are all the acts of man's 

S uit; and Homer’s Iliad was in kind a miracle, and will remain so, like to 
ose recorded in Holy Writ, and like Holy Writ itself. Let it be granted— 
and how readily do I grant! — that the acts recorded as miraculous, fer 
outstrip the state of human invention and artifice at the time—nay, and 
even in the present age, anticipate an age to come — if ever suen shall 
arrive. Contending, however, as I do, for the mimcles of the New Testa¬ 
ment as facts of history, may they not also be legitimately considered as 
symbols of the power of human science — whether by the invention of 
better instruments, or of better methods of working, or by an increase of grace 
and holiness in a future race of men ? For in a human character, and not in a 
Divine, were all the miracles performed. Animated with this idea, 1 love to read 
of tiie progress which science, notwithstanding all impediments, has made in the 
world; and in such a temper I even can prophesy of the progress and prospects 
of the human race. It was in such a mood of mind tliat I read the excellent 
passages in Dr. Hamilton’s book, which I have already mentioned, on the Pro¬ 
gress of Society, relative to the gradual discovery of the uses of the elements, 
than which nothjng ciui better set forth man’s supernatural power over the finer 
and more subtile forms of matter. Hear what he writes of steam;— 

"Another power, that of stoam, has been had recourse to, which is neither 
limited in regw to place nor time, but may be applied wherever fuel con be pro« 
vided, and is completely under management. The application of this power is a 
recent invention. It is less obvious than the other natural powers, and requires 
a more intricate apparatus; but now threatens to supplant them all. It has hardly 
been in use a century; and for a oonsiderable part of that time ifras applied to 
no other purpose but that of raimg water from mines. Of late yesas, the machinery 
requisite for its operations has been much improved by Mr. Watt, and others; and 
.engine have been constructed on every scale, feom a fraction of a borse*power to 
Uiose of above an hundred, and appli^ for almost every kmd of work. In the 
earUer engine, the pressure of the atmosphere was prppm'ly the acting power, steam 
only being used for producing a vacuum; but in the present ones, the elasticity of 
the steam also acta as a power. The immediate effects of this power is to produce a 
vibratory motion; but mechanical means have been found tn deriving it from a 
rotato^ motion, nearly as uniform as that produced by a water-wheel. 

" One of the latest and most useful applications of steam is that of giving motion 
to shipping. This was done in America, about twenty years ago, and is now in 
common .use in Britain and other countries. It is pamcularly suited to passage 
Vessds, whose arrival at their place of desrination, when impelled by this power, 
m»y in genenl -bo accurately depended on. By this means ^e navigation of the 
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liver Mississippi, which was fometly vety difficult,* is so much faciUtated es to 
pioicise to opes the means of improvement to an immense tract of country, hitherto 
almost secluaed from communication with civilised nadons.” 

Such are the miracles of modem ages. Look at the titles of the admirable 
essap of which this volume is composed—does not everyone testify of man’s 
spiritual dominion over the entire region of nature—a dominion gradually 
achieved in the progress of society ? Evew chapter, every age, teems with a new 
wonder. Wealth and indusfty—-rewards for inventions—capital—money—- 
value and price—the component parts of value—produce—rent—tithes— 
w^th, whemer equalised or distributed—property-^-education—commerce— 
paper currency,—are they not all the marvels of man’s wit and will ? Is not 
the artihcml state of society the work of his hands ? And even of population it 
is given to him to be the creative instmment! 

I.ANDOR. 

I never understood miracles in this light before—and surely the gift of 
tongues, of which these young women claim the possession, is not of this kind. 

YORKE. 

I have no evidence to shew whether the tongues they profess to speak be 
languages or not. I never heard them speak the tongues, though by accident I 
heard one chant a lyric effusion, in exercise of her gift of prophecy. For me, 

1 confess, it is quite sufficient that she, or any man or woman, lias a tongue at all. 
That is the great miracle. None knows how he comes by it—none took diought 
that it should come; yet is the gift as excellent as it is free and unsolicited. 

LANDOR. 

The instmment of voice is the larynx. Speech is a distinct phenomenon, 
and results from tlie action of divers parts of the mouth, and especially the lips. 
It is, in feet, voice articulated by the motions of the tongue, the lips, and other 
parts of the-mouth. Tlie larynx serves at once the purposes of a wind and a 
stringed instmment; thus, by this double mechanism, surpassing all musical 
instruments, by the extent, the perfection, and above all, the inexliaustible variety 
of its effects. Man only can articulate sound, and enjoys the gift of speech. 
How expressive are the lips of man, even when they speak not! Let extreme 
sorrow be aroused at the idea of ingratitude or injustice, and the lips assume 
a strongly marked smile— 

“ With simulated smile constrained.” 

But the lips are the indicators of the temper only where there is genius and 
beauty, "and never in brutes or bmtal men, except when the whole frame is 
agitated by some evil passion. The particular disposition of the mouth, of the 
tongue and lips, makes all pronunciation impossible to quadmpeds. The 
monkey, in whom these parts have the same conformtdiou as in man, would 
speak like him, if the air, as it leaves the larynx, were not diffused into the. 
hyo-thyroid cavities, which are membraneous in some, cartilaginous, and even 
bony, in the howling monkey, whose cry is so hoarse and melancholy. Every 
rime that the animal would utter his cry, these sacs swell, then empty themselves, 
so that he is not abld^t will to supply to the different parts of his mouth the 
sounds they miglit articulate. 

YORSE. 

Of powers of voice,” says Hope, '•* the monkey has none. As if afraid to 
render the resemblance to man too great, and too liable to confusion, by giving 
him what the parrot already possesses, nature has denied him that boon. He 
Otm only bustle, grin, and chatter. In vain does he move, act, dress, and eat 
like man. If he attempts even to cry, the air driven out from his lungs is n g»tin 
lost in his larynx, and remains mute.” 

EANDOR. 

The Author of nature has guarded this distinguiidring prerogative as the 
exclusive privilege of man. 

YORKE. 

Yes, as inspired speech—as speech animated by an informing intelligence— 
not such as the parrot prates, unconseious of the meaning of the words. To tfie 
iinitative bird the words are dead, but words to man are living powers. Thi^ 
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are, the poetical transceadmtaUst of En^and, the wheels of the intellect, 
such as Ezekiel beheld in the visions of God, as he sat among the captives by 
the river of Chebar. Whithersoever the spirit was to go, the wheels went, and 
thither was their spirit to go; for tlie spirit of the living creature was in the 
wheels also. Speech is cdmmensurate with thought itself—so closely speech 
traces thought—so widely it ranges through all the immense variety of objects, 
that men almost as often speak incogitantly, as they think silendy. So dominant 
is speech, that that man is perfect who can rul9 his tongue. As die horse is 
turned by the bit in his moutn, so are the unruly members of man’s body subject 
to eloquence. As great ships, driven of fierce winds, are yet turned about with 
a very small helm, so are human affairs ruled by the untamable tongue. All 
things on the earth, beasts, birds, and serpents—all things in the sea, have been 
subdued by man, but the tongue setteth on fire the course of nature, and disdains 
control. 

LANDOR. 

The hands work, says Barrow, the feet walk, all die members and all the 
senses act by its direction and impulse; yea, most thoughts are begotten and 
most affections stirred up thereby; it is itself most of our employment, and what 
we do besides is, however, guided and moved by it. It is the profession and 
trade of many, it is the practice of all men, to be in a manner continually talking. 
The chief and most considerable sort of men manage all their concernments 
merely by words; by them princes rule their subjects, generals command their 
armies, senators deliberate and debate about the great matters of state: by them 
advocates plead causes, and judges decide them ; divines perform their offices, 
and minister their instructions; merchants strike up their bargains, and drive on 
all their traffic. Whatever almost, *great jpr small, is done in the court or in the 
ball, in the church or at the exchange, in the school or in the shop, it is the 
tongue alone that doth it—’tis the force of this little machine that^tumeth all 
the human world about. It is indeed the use of this strange oigan whicli 
rendereth human life, beyond the simple life of other creatures, so exceedingly 
varied and compounded; which creates such a multiplicity of business, and 
which transacts it; while by it we communicate our secret conceptions, trans¬ 
ferring them into others; while therewith we instruct and advise one another ; 
while we consult about what is to be done, contest about right, dispute about 
truth; while the whole business of conversation, of commerce, of government, 
and administration of justice, of learning and of religion, is managed ffiereby; 
yea, while it stoppeth the gaps of time, and fiUeth up the wide intervals of 
business, our recreations and divertisements (the which do constitute a great 
portion of our life) mainly consisting therein: so that, in comparison thereof, 
the execution of what we determine, and all other action, do take up small room; 
and even all that usually dependeth upon foregoing speech, which persuadetli, 
or counselleth, pommandeth it. This precious and perilous gift is indeed a 
perpetual miracle, and were incapable of increase, though it spoke ten thousand 
dialects. What need we more ? 

YORKE. 

We have all our separate wants; each mind has its own desires, has its proper 
need of satisfection, and in general is by a kind Providence suppli^. The Rev. 
Edward Irving is a man of large and mighty intellect, and speech has in him a 
province as extensive and a weapon as strong. It is impossible to despise a 
mind so gigantic in its grasp, and so elevated in its tendencies as his. As a 
theologian, he is unrivalled in this land and time. But he is haunted with, and 
overpower^ by, a mystical predominance. He suffers his genius to overmaster 
him, and seeks for the realisation of all ideas, the growth of reason, in the intui¬ 
tions of his sense. He seeks to find the Word tabernacled in the flesh, in all 
countries and in all ages. It is a glorious seeking — it is a divine desire; but he 
aims not to find it, as he expects not, in the Common World about him. His soul 
yearns for the Uncommon and the Extraordinary. Only in the latter, perhaps, he 
seeks the evidence of miracles; yet is not the other as rail? 

EANDOa. 

W^, what has he found in the Region of the Uncommon? 

YORKE. 

It were not to be expected that a mind so cultivated and a genius so piercing 
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would' -be deliided by'the mete raving of ignorant and incoherent rhapsodies. 
These Port-Gla^gow damsels appear to -possess great genius in their improvisa* 
tions. So firrthe^are inspired; for genip^'is and always has been acknowledged 
so to be,and hasalways rightly claimed for itself the gift of inspiration. Poets arh 
they, but,as infinior to Shakespeiire and Milton, are less inspired than they were. 
The lytieal «liruion of which I -was accidentally witness was good in composition 
and sound in theology; it had a remarkable resemblance to the religious odes of 
Klopstock •>—his emphatic repetitions—his naked enthiHiasm — but none of 
his originality. Hie phrases were, widioiit exception, borrowed from the poetic 
parts of Scripture. 

LANDOn. 

Klopstock's odes are certainly the finest of lyric compositions; —you give a 
high character to the lady’s efforts. 

rOBEE. 

One of the doctrines sought by certain of the Scottish clergy to be established 
is, that the gift of miracles has always continued witti the church, from the primi> 
tii« Cbrislhuis to the present age. And so they will find it has, if tiiey will seek 
for it in the r^iioR of the Common, and understand the word Church in a catholic 
sense. Nay, let them confine it to an assembly of baptised men, and they will 
find, doubtless, that since the introduction of Christianity, all the extraordinary 
products of thought, word, and action, have been exclusively brought out of 
Christian men, and manifested in Christian lands. Men of genius have every 
where constituted an uudecaying priesthood; and wherever there is an artist or 
an author, there is an inspired man. And where shall we look for these, in 
modem times, out of Christendom? 

lA^DOB.* 

Of such a church 1 should rejoice in being esteemed a member. 

yOBKE. 

The litexaty vien of Germany, in this respect, seem to understand their dig¬ 
nity;—for them their temple is die universe, and the mysteries they seek to ex¬ 
pound tliose involving the divine idea which the phenomena of the imiverse, 
day by day, and piece by piece, are ever engaged in developing to such as have 
hearts that undeistand, eyes that see, and ears that hear. 

* LANUOB. 

What volumes are those on which you seem to lean with much of affection? 

yOBKE. 

Mailer’s Doriam, translated by Henry Tuffneil and George Comewall Lewis, 
Esqrs., m^ who seem to understand the work which tliey have undertaken. 
Considerable part of the book is dedicated to an examination of the early history 
and religion of the Doric race, and treats of mythology and of other subjects, in 
a manner with which English readers are mostly unacquainted. Tlie work ranks 
with Niebuhr’s Roman History, Boeckh’s Public Bconomy qf -^^ens, Creuzer^s 
Mythology, and Watksmuth’s Antiquities of Greece. The mmiS of interpretation 
here adopted would often assist us in understanding the Hebrew books. Some¬ 
times the Mythus has an historical meaning — sometimes a moral signification. 
The miraculous mythological tale, witli its episodes, concerning Ceyx and The¬ 
seus, and women immolating themselves, and men with three -eye^ describes the 
great national movement of the Dorians from the lofty city of Erinebs to file 
broad island of Pelops. The worship of Apollo was connect witir the Pytha¬ 
gorean philosophy.. The recondite system of this philosophy always is, that the 
essence of things lies in their due measure and proportion, their system and vegu- 
li|rity}'that everything exists harmony ana symmetry alone; and that the 
world itself is an union of all these proportions or order). The same 

abstraction from materiality also belonged to the religion of Apollo; for this, too, 
suggests the idea of order, harmony, and regularity; and in these it makes the 
nature and actions of the Deity to consist. Hence, too, music was one ebidf 
ingredient of the Pythagorean philosophy, as well as a necessary element of the 
worship of Apollo, as best expresring the harmony on which bom were founded. 
Th both, the soothing and appeasmg of the passions was aimed at and effected, 
that, the mind might be quieted and strengthened at the same time. 

LAN DOB. 

Genumi'literature is making important way all over the world. 
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roAKB. 

It is t«ror1ciiiff ironden; it is iwepmng soil for a mighty change, and for 
the better. It >u -bteidciog me ^ntaios of the great deep, aod laying bare 
the bakes of religiw and Mverameat, and art and poe^y. Its progress and its 
power is almost as miraemoas as the descent of the nniTetsal deluge, or the first 
propagation of Gbrisdanity; and it effects these results inconsequence of the high 
dignity With s^ich the writers of Germany feel themselves to be invested as 
authors. They know their office heavenrdenved,«and look down on priests and 
kings. 

LAHPOR. 

Men of letters are the rulers of the world. Every one such you may well 
call a priest. His Ixxdc, his im^^azine, or his newspaper, is the pulpit from which 
he preaches to no confi.ned auditory, but to the world. Tlie place whence the 
author persuades may be a cathedral or a conventicle; his doctrine may be 
orthodox or heterodox. What he says, however, is believed by many—by most 
while the parson is listened to incredulously, as a hired advocate. The author 
gives to bis thoughts words winged and living; words translate themselves into 
persuasions, persuasions into actions; and the mere routine governors, whether 
ecclesiastic^ or civil, of this world, look round astonished at the results of uhich 
they had suffered the causes to pass imperceptibly by them. Thus it has ever 
been. 1 look upon the consequences with no little of rejoicing and triumph, 
now when I anticipate the destinies of Europe. I confess that when, in foe land 
of strangers, I felt my indignation kindle in the classical cause of Greece, I was 
depress^ with sad and certain presage for my own country. But now 1 fear for 
no people—they have increased in wisdom, but kings have decreased. The 
former have made a common stodk of jheir spirit and their virtues; and from 
that mass of intelligence and of feeling has come forth an all-powerful moral 
force, that is about to subjugate to itself and to regulate all the affairs of foe 
world. Kings have disgusted me and all reasonable men: bad enough were they 
of old, but now, indeed, are they a degenerate race. By them always has merit 
been depressed — nay, destroyed. Cicero was murdered on foe nineteenth of 
January, foe eve of his birthday, by the holy allies of that age; among wliom, 
however, none broke his promise to the supporters of his power—none disowned 
foe debts he had contracted to redeem himself from slavery—none sold rotten 
sliips for sound — none employed die assassins of his father—none prostituted 
his daughter — none proclaimed that he had no occasion for liberal and learned 
men—none proscribed foe party by which his life was saved and his authority 
establislied — none called cowardice decent order, perfidy right reason, or cruelty 
true religion. Yet they were rather bad men in their day, at least the losers. 
Nations have passed from the republican to the monarchical state; and as socie¬ 
ties began by republics, it is a proof that republican sentiments are the most 
natural to mei^iiVHence scarcely a single century can be cited, in which a cry 
for a republic not resounded from one shore to another. The political world 
has now entered on one of those l&ighty reactions brought about by foe nature of 
human affairs, which, like foe great waters, have their flux and their reflux. 
Human society, after having sought in vain for happiness through every political 
form, and having traversed so many ages of outrages, of oppression, and of 
iniquities, returns to foe point of its departure. It is a motion we can trace, 
like that of the staes. 

YORKE. 

That is, it returns to a republican state, which you say is foe most natllEal. 
Be it so; but because it is a natural state, I would wish to see it superseded. 
A return to a state of nature would be a sorry return. Every stage of man’s 
spiritual progress is, as I have told you, a conquest over nature. Nature is 
subdued by a power superior to itself in man, and all the artificial institutions of 
society are so many of the signs of foe miraculous power wherewith foe human 
soul is gifted. But bv whom have these miracles Ifeen performed ? By the 
exertion, in whatever shape, of mind among foe generations of men, nrhefo^ 
with, or in opposition to, foe apparent powers that were. The real powers that 
be me fo.e utterers of thought, whether bwwmrd or action, who, like the salt of 
the earth, may lie concealed, but, nev^rneless, gives the proper savour to, and 
preserves ^1 things. When foe lump has b^ome properly Imivened, th^ 
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thd crids which ^ od^dsible tolert of the ^h tratnble. IM us, 


|l»W«ter» hlttme iM)t. palctidde osity of hi^odt^hfinniiy^ Well, how- 
ever» h«4 bad ^ey lignpi df the times. But they 

d^i»td too much the as they conceiv^'them 4ohe> by whom the 

wont'iartoit was'ae(M}mpUshedV''exehumed,•--<-& miracle!—' 

Icnowiug, that if the true definition of a miracle be, 
** an:Jnat|iab|':#het^i^^C antecedent {md.jthe.conseqaent are heterogenous,” the 
Mipe. 'tme;wtth lespttot to the relation of caiKe and effeot in general. 

V>' I'ANDoir*' . 

' .xifll hav)^ jMWf I suppose, given your promised defi^tion. * 

' YOBKE. ' 

I faav6. HurAe W^ perfectly right in asserting, that no evidence was possible, 
no belief leasonabte^'^of any event which contradicted the of nature. He 
only ened in supposing that tlie miracles of the Scru^res were of this kind. If 
|fey,rwere, the same arguments would hold true which Crabbe has so well ar- 
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ed, in no crabbed verse, against the belief in apparitions. 


‘ I saw it! — what? I was awake, but how f— 
Not as I am, or I should see it now: 

It spoke, 1 think — I thought, at least, it spoke. 
And look’d alarming; — yes, I felt the look. 

But when in sleep those horrid forms arise, 

Tliat the soul sees—and, we suppose, the eyes — 
And the soul hears—the senses then thrown by, 
She is herself tlie ear, herself the eye; 

A mistress so will free her servile race 

For their own tasks, and take* herself the place. 

In sleep what forms will ductile fancy take. 

And what so common as to dream awake ? 


On others thus do ghostly guests intrude, 

Or why am I by such advice pursued ? 

One out of millions who exist, and why 
They know not—cannot know—and such am 1 ; 
And shall two beings of two worlds, to meet 
The laws of one, perhaps of both defeat? 

It cannot be ; — but if some being lives 
Who such kind warning to a favourite gives, 

Let him these doubts from my dull spirit clear. 
And once again, expected guest! appear. 

And if a second time the power complied. 

Why is a third, and why a fourth denied ? 

Why not a warning ghost for ever at our side? 
Ah, foolish being! thou host truth enough. 
Augmented guilt would rise on greater proof 
Blind and imperious passion disbelieves, 

Or madly scorns the warning jtreceives, 

Or looks for pardon ere the ilrhe done. 

Because ’tiurain to strive our fate to shun; 

In spite of^oats, predestin’d woes would opme. 
And warning add new terrors to our doom." 


EANDOn. ‘p 

■ to forget that, if I am to admit this crabbed doctrine, however 

the verse, 1 must e^en doubt of my own existence. 

' rORKE. 

existence? 


%. ' liANDOlts 

I not a disembodied spirit ? 

' YOBKE. 

'‘'" 'dlt f 'l nevertheless, no historical evidence in fitvour of the 

of a. separate spirit on this earth. However we may figure to mir- 
iSv^lhe an^ts of Scripture as winged beings of celestial beauty, by the pa- 
riat^ c^fitenfcind they were evidently received with no sensation of a^tonish- 
nteit,'BOteHth|statiding their sudden jtjppmance; for, like the gods of Greece, 
hey came <mly bn oMinmy wayftire. Henbe Milton asserts,— 
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And in the only well-attested instmiees of re-im|ieai^cef^tn th^'deitd we are 
caiefhlly infoi^niM) that it was as a being embo<|led'in!fl«ih, and dbt ai a sanamte 
spirit, that the risen walked amoeg men. No; only in the. middle state of ^ades 
is the s^aiate spirit to be recognised. Even yourself, in your dwn ^mortal 
poem of GeWr, have said so: > . 

“ Some indeed declared 
Tiwt they the spirit, when it is itself. 

Have walceqed on; and with fizt eyes beheld 
Fixt eyes; both stricken speechless, both would speak ; 

" pth stitBtcbed their kindred arms and would embrace. * 
at spirit, which thus struggles in its flight 
I some one dearest object, with a will 
Omnipotent, ne’er after this returns; 

Neither can mortal see departed friends, 

Or Uiey see mortal: if indeed could, 

How care would furrow up their ifowery fields! 

What asps and adders bask in every beam! 

Then oft might faithful fondness from the shades 
See its beloved in another’s arms. 

And curse immoral laws, immodest vows, 

£lysiuniii,and the vanity of soul.” 

ill not question your own poetry, which is, or ought to be, always 


Surely^ 
a trueili 

■t)' 
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LANOOR. 


" To him the vision, I a vision join’d myself; — 

It was a dream, the very words may teach us tliis. 
Bui I am faint, and to myself a vision grow.” 


YORKE. 

He has vanished; having repeated the words uttered by Gcilhe’s Eetem, 
when the old crone Phorcyas troubled and confounded the weakness of .that 
lady's wea^ sense, by pretending to piece out her phst history with talk of 
her possessing a double life— 

" In Ilion seen, M,d seen the while in Egypt too—” 

until the worLs^^eauty sank into the arms of the chaos, revisiting awhile^ the 
void in wbic^pne was glad to rest again. A fine instance this of Outhe's 
insight into the mysteries of naftlre. 'Tis well. Next time we will hold a 
dialogue with Gdthe. ■; ' 
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How agreeable will it be to converse with the Grennan master 1 But u no less 
pleasing duty awaits us at the present tide and time. It will readily be believed 
that we, Owvea Yor^e, as bound by that loyalty which vrarms the heart of 
every good subject, were present at the Coronation of their beloved Majesties of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
Bksy would it be for us to describe the magnificent and holy—far more holy 
than magnificent—ceremony. It was, however, not without some drawbacks. 
The seats in the nave, which were advertised to be let for hire, were unfortunately 
empty. Alas 1 that Mammon, the god who has now the ascendant in the world, 
should be thus suffered to intrude at such times, and in such places. The pre¬ 
sence of Hunt and Hilitme, par nobile fratrwn, would, of course, be matter of 
interest to some, both vulgar and unvulgar, for contrary reasons. Hunt was 
arrayed in a new suit of black; and Hume, notwithstanding all he has said 
against court-dresses on such occasions, 

" The likeness of a courtly dress bad on 

but he wore his sword under his arm, oh entering, with a caution too characteristic. 
Cold, cold must be the soul that expends itself on such regards, when the high and 
the holy are Jmering around it 1 But the presence of such m«i, in such a group, 
and in sucIPk guise, did homage to tliat Spirit which is as far superior to tine 
democratic or demagoguic, as the heavens are to the earth; and which even the 
democrat and the demagogue have never yet, as is witnessed by all history, and 
by every day’s experience of the penchant of the vulgar for spectacle, been able 
effectually to resist. The Queen, in particular, manifested much dignity through¬ 
out every interesting rite, and advanced in procession to the platform, with a grace 
which attracted all beholders. Her maids of honour and train-bearers, how 
lovely were they 1 How gorgeous, too, was the bevy of the beautiful peeresses, 
in their allotted transepel 

" From their eyes 
Rained influence.” 

But it is not our intention to describe the ceremony—that is, in prose. For, 
be it knovni, the well-known loyalty of Regina —a loyalty peci|}iarly in keeping 
with her queenly sympathies—induced some few of the most eminent poets of 
the day to propose contributing their efforts ‘towards a Poetical Coronal, for a 
second and no less splendid coronation of King William IV. and Queen Adelaide. 
This was a proposition ngt-to be resisted by Oliver Yorke. We were, accord¬ 
ingly, at pains to advertise the remaining membeis of the modem school of the 
prophets! and they, with that generous feeling which belongs by right to the 
poeti(»l character, immediately presented each his l^f and flower to the destined 
wreath. And here, courteous reader, we present it in your presence, and amidst 
public acclamation, with love and loyalty to our belov^ Monarch and his gentle 
Queen, in all its glowing beauty^—a garland fresh blended, with the moist morn- 

dew yet sweet and glistening upon it. * 
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COROKATIOSr COEONAL; OEjVEEftES OK THE COROKATIOK OF THEIE 
MAJESTIES, KIK& WILLIAM IV. AKD QUEEN ADELAIDE. 

% 

BY THE MOST EMINENT POETS OF THE DAY. 


My dear Sir# 

It is with much pleasure that I contribute a leaf or two to your coronal, 
being well aware that the humblest flower which blows can give thoughts that 
do even lie too deep for tears. 

Believe me yours truly ever, 

William Wordsworth. 

Rydal Mount, 

Sept. 20, 1831. 


THOUGHTS OH THE CORONATION. ” 

BY WILLIAM WOItDSWORTn, ESQ. 

All Glory hath not passed away 
From visionary earth, 

It haunts hej; still, by night or day, 

A birth—a secdhd birth. 

Gaze on the monarch’s diadem— 

A brighter girt the brow 

Of man primeval. Eveiy gem 
Its father will avow. 

The grass of splendour speaks, that may 
Still dazzle childhood^ eye; 

And flowers a radiance still display 
To sinless infancy. 

All grandem’s but a faint reflex, 

Won from that fount of light 

Which, though tlie nois^ years may vex, 
Creates our spirit’s sight. 

Hence may jthe inward vision catch, 
What tlie heart with pleasure fills, 

Dancing, while nature’s sports we watch, 
With the golden daffodils. 

And from these symbols men may gain 
That glimpse which time doth seal. 

Of what the soul may yet obtain, 
Eternity reveal. 

# 

Hail to the Throne, on Justice based! 

A people’s oaring 

Hail to the Crown, by Freedom placed 
On head of British King! 

Hail to the Church, whose saintly hand 
Now sanctifies the rite. 

The while a Sovereign and his Land 
Their troth commubial plight I 
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Dear Sib, 

Your note of the 13th current caught me in the midst of the bustle of 
-departure for Naples. I have written the enclosed verses; but as age advances, 
the inspiration of poetry flies. I hope I have succeeded, but am not sanguine. 

You know the old story of the lady who told to George the Second that what 
she most wished to see was a coronation. I shall not be guilty of compassing 
the death of tlie king, even bycsuch a wish; but 1 cannot conceal from myself 
that England will not s^ain be gratified by a completion of die desire of the 
duchess. The watch-work of the constitution is in the hands of children, and 
they will in all probability pull out the crown-wheel. The monarchy will last 
my time and yours, perliaps, my old friend; but if things go as at present, 
it cannot endure much longer. You may have in England, as we had in Scotland, 
a chancellor to say, after the time-honoured institutions of the country were 
destroyed, “ There is an end of an old song.” 

Blit I shall not prose any longer. I am getting old, and perhaps am foolish. 
I only know that my political folly bears no small resemblance to what once was 
accounted wisdom. On a changi tout cela —perhaps for the better. Time will 
tell. It is now almost a matter of indifference to me—I go “ to fresh fields 
and pastures new,” praying that the new order of things I leave behmd may be 
as happy for my native land, as that to which I once was taught to believe she 
owed her happiness and her gloiy. 

I am, dear sir. 

Faithfully yours, 

Walter Scott. 


Abbotsford, 
September 18, 1831. 


KING gatiiol's chair. 

BY Sin WALTER SCOTT. 


Deao were this spirit, by my fay, 

To pass unsaid, unsung the day 
When the Fourth William went 
To claim the crown his fathers wore; 

And, ’mid huzza and cannons’ roar. 
Approached Westminster’s shafted door 
By Parliament Street, never before 
With human heads so pent. 

Without, a nation’s plaudits rung— 

Within, the gates were open flung— 

And horsemen cheered, and chargers neighed. 
When lighted down that csivalcade. 

As ^jp'the nave the pageant went, 

A thousand eager necks were bent 
From ^lleries perched on high ; 

The chonsters their anthem sang, 

And in reverberation rang 
Each aisle and archway nigh. 

Boots not to tell, in order due, 

With broidered suit an#buckled shoe, 
Ermines, and silks, and satins new, 

How lord and lady passed in view, 

Their trains upheld by page: 

Nor will our length of lay allow 
To tell, in long succession, how, 

By warrior and by sage 
The King^s and Queen’s regalia borne, 

Were, ,on that memorable morn, 

Upon the altar laid; 
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While pealed the martial clarions round, 
Thrilling the bosoms with tlieir sound 
Of manhood and of maid : 

Till, litany read, and sermon o’er, 

Tlie gray archbishop stepped before. 

Nor longer could delay to pour 
Oil on the royal head ! • 

What next the vast assembly stirs ? 

With supcrtunica and spurs 
The dean invests the King; 

The sword and mantle, rich inwrought, 

The orb and sceptre, next are brought; 

And last the jewelled ring ; 

When all was hushed, he hcindcd down, 

From altar>place, St. Edward’s crown ; 

And placing it on royal head. 

With fervent voice cried he, 

“ Anointed King I tliee ordain— 

O’er Britain’s realm long mayst thou reign 
A people brave and free.” 

’Then rolled the thundering drums; and hark! 
The cannon from the Tower and Park, 

Which made the cloisters ring j 
While evermoi-e, as died away 
The sounds without*of wild huzza, 

Was heard—meet shouts for such a day! — 

“ Long live—God save the King!” ,*i; 

Oh for a cataract of verse! 

The wondrous history to rehearse 
Of England’s regal chair, 

Which holds the stone, as legends say. 

On which the head of Jacob lay 
At Luz, through midnight’s air: 

Thence to Bragautia was it brought, 

In Spain, by hands unknown; 

And Gatliol, monarch of the Scot, 

Sat on it for a throne ; 

But afterwards, some thousand years. 

Gallant King Kenneth, it appears. 

Placed it in northeni Scone: 

May no such seat as this be found 
On Pagan or on Christian ground 1 

Shame were it to pass o’er unsaid 
How crowned was also Adelaide, 

Our good and gracious Queen ; 

And how the peeresses, arrayed 
All in their coronets, displayed 
Their rank *and noble mien. 

But 1 must close this rapid lay. 

For time and tide for none delay, 

And, on October’s earliest day, 

Regina meets die sight 
Of all who wit ana wisdom have : 

So, to the beauteous and the brave, 

So, to the gallant and the grave, 

1 sing in haste this parting stave. 

And wish a blithe “ good night 1” 
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Dear Fraser, ^ 

I send an imitation of myself—I hope it is equal to 
that is difficult, I am not sure I have succeeded. 

Eternally yours, 


the original; but as 
M. OD. 


P.S.--The bearer will take the proceeds. 

Two o’clock, 

Junior United Service, 


A grand crowning. 

BY sir MORGAN O’CCIIERTY. 

I s^pose all was right that Will Howley has done, 

That for oiling the King he has warrant divine ; 

But when 1 am the primate, as sure as a gui^ 

I shall hallow my King witli a flagon of wine. 

And let nobody think that a drop of the drink 
On head or on bosom away I shall fling; 

No I be'raitred I’ll stand, with a pot in my hand, 

And ciy, “ Here, you lubbers I three cheers for the King 1” 

Though there’s much to be said, I ponfess, for a crown, 

I’d have pick’d out a diffe.'ent topper from that; 

For the Navy should rig forth a King of its own. 

Like a jolly Jack Tar, in a jolly cock’d hat. 

And then in the place of globe, sceptre, or mace, 

Lord Nelson’s old sword in his right hand should swing; 

And high above head, in a canopy’s steady 
A broad Union Jack should wave over the King. 

The doctrines that Bloomfield attempted to teach 
Were set out in language most nat^ and fine; 

But had I on that day got a sermon to preach, 

A discourse fiu’ more short and more sweet would be mine: 

I’d say, “ Do you see, a true monarch for me, 

To church and to state close as pitch, sir, should cling. 

He should send, with a kick, all the Whigs to Old Nick, 

Pay poor Tories like me—and so God save the King!” 

As to kissing dear women, tlie practice I love, 

Spile of years creeping on, and head taming grey; 

But your b^ops and lords—why I’d rathei, by Jove, 

Be kick^han be kiss’d by such fellows as they. 

When the King’s in my care, I shall alter iAat ere f 
And the King wliom I crown he shall say or shall sing: 

“ I’ll be served by your lords with their hands or their swords— 
Yotir lips, darlu^ girls, must be^prest by ywur King!” 

/ 

Alas! for my song 1 must end wild) a sigh— 

Shall 1 live such another grand crowning to see? 

Perhaps by the rope or the axe I may die— 

Perhaps in ten years no mi^e indiops may be; 

Perhaps old Whitdiall may once more see &11 
Wliat fell when reform flew with haughtiest wing. 

But, blue devils away! let it come when it may. 

We’ll at least have a fight ece we part with our King. 
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Oliver Yorke, 

To tile following versesJh terza rmOf a measure only adequately known to 
the English reader by Lord Byron’s Prophecjf of Dante, and my own poem of 
The Descent into Hell, (for the attempts of Hayley, and even of Shelley, are 
scareely^to be noticed in any reference on this subject,) you axe welcome. It is 
a remarkable ooincidence, that the day of tiimr Majesties’ corcaiation was the 
first day of the Jewish year (the Feast of Trumpets), and 4be first also of the 
creation, being reckoned as commencing A.M. 5592. The Roman Catholics 
keep the day in honour of the nativity of tlie Virgin Mary, a feast first celebrated 
in 695. Also^on this day 1087, William the Conqueror received the injury 
whereof he dien. 

Jko. Ab. Hekavo. 

Tottenham, 

Sept. 8,1831. 


THE EIGHTH OF SEPTEMBER. 

Stanzas in terza rima, written on the Day of the Coronation. 

BY JOHN ABRAHAM HEBADP, ESQ. 

All da^ have Meanings, of the week, month, year— 
Work-days of Deity, or acts divine 
Of Providence—now—then—and everywhere. 

• 

Hence men have solemnised them, as thou thine, 

God ! when thou restedst;—nor less holy they. 

Whereon thou wdrkedst. Such be ever mine! 

Now solemn m^e by solemn rite, tltis day. 

Not unassociated, hath memories old. 

And holy as the holiest far away— 

Far in the depths of time, ere heat or cold, 

Autumn or spring, or eartli or ocean was, 

When angels shouted—Light is born I behold 

Or if creation’s verge it overpass, 

Following no later than the primal seven, 

It led the year of the self-balanced mass, 

God-centred in the abyss, and girt with heaven. 

May a new cycle thus commence with this— 

A happier time, impregnate with good leaven I 

Hereon the sons of Israel never miss, 

From mom to eve, their silver trumps to blow, 

O’er many an offering burned in sacrifice. 

And 1 might tell thatEuparstition now, 

Hereon the Virgin’s ^irth-day celebrates; 

But truth I rather evonmore avow. 

Upon this day, as history relates, 

Did Norman William, fipt of kings so named, 

Meet his death^iurt. N^, who vaticinates t 

Have this day’s omens-good or ill proclaimed? 

Or is it marked with both ? We doubt and err— 

Such are all days, nor to be praised nor blamed; 

’Tis Man’s Decision gives them CHhracter! 
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Coronation Coronal. 


[October, 


Dear Sir, , 

I hfte na time* to trate ye a lang yepistle, but^ie inclosed sang wiil, I am 
pratly sure, do for yer Mag'ziu. In fee, it is rather odd that I alane o' u’ thh 
ither poets can a sang noo. Tam Muk^Tam Cawmil, the Shirra hisrel*'— 
they canna write sahgs. Delta is a cleever dfetur, but he canna write a sa^— 
the Professor neyer could. The art o' sang-writing seems a' lost but for me. 
That's singular. I^wuss ye wade get some o' ybr smart chappies—and ye hae 
some aboot ye—to write an essay on it. 

We are a' goin’ here to the ^igs and whistles since Lord Jau^direy—Lord 
sauf us 1—was made Lord Advocate. It's a bad warld whan fellows like him, 
wha were guilty of sic-like atrocities as , bis critiques on me, are made lords. 
But as Bums (slightly altered) says— ^ 

A king may make a man a lord, 

A belted knight and a* that; 

But he can’t make Jeif. a gentleman, ' 

For a’ that, and for a’ that. 


Altrive, 
September 21, 


Yours sincerely, 


Jambs Hogg. 


CORONATION BUT. 

IIY TH£ ETTRICK SKEFIIEnO. 


Here are we met, a jovial bail^, 

The loyal and the tme are we; 

The brimmer’d glass ii^ every hand, 

The spark of joy in ilka e’e. 

We are na fou—we'll sune be fou ; 

Fou as pipers we'll bool away : 

Tlien hey let us sing, God save the King, 
On this his coronation-day ! 

For mony a lang blithe year to come 
The bliss of peace may Britain see; 

And hallowed through its every home 
The memory o' this evening be 1 
We are na fou, &c. 

Where is the loun, gae haul him forth, 

JSiha for his Sovereign wad na dee ? 

lie brings disgrace on honest worth— 

So tarr’d and featlrer'd let him be I 
We are na fou, &c. 

While we hav^feet wher^n to stand. 

While we h^e liquor guid to pree. 

While we can raise the glass in hand, 

Here's William’s healu in three times three I 
We are na fou—well sune be fou; 

Fou as pipa&,we’ll bool away: 

Then hey let iwsing, God save the Kii^ 
On this his coronation-day! 
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Dear Sib, 

Will the enclosed suit ydihr pe^s ? I hope so. Add, cut down, or alter as 
you like. 

, • Yours, &c. 

-'«• D.C.M. 

MuM0Umrgh, 

Sept. Ip, ^ ^ 

A VISION OF WESTMINSTER. 

BY DBLTAe 

1 BAD a vision hf a‘temple vast 
And gray, wherein the race of eldhr times 
Bow'd to the Deity ; but now the tones 
Were hushed of adoration, and the dust 
Lay thick on many a half-forgotten tomb. 

Lone, sitting down, I pondered on the past 
And present, weighing life within the scales 
Of truth, only to find, like Israel's king, 

That all was worthlessness and vanity 1 
Here lay the famous warrior; did the trump 
Of fame awaken him ? The poet there. 

But all insensate to the voice of praise I 
Where were the fashions and the usages 
Of times gone by 1—Seen but on the stone, 

In monumental effigy, and told 
But in the epitaph's recording verse. 

Still natui* was the same—the change pertained 
To man alone, and to his works: still grew 
The wild flower in the crevice, with a scent 
The same as wheh it opened to the sun 
Of summer, as the waters of the flood 
Retiring left the dry land for its bed. 

And Noah’s sons, rejoicing in its hues, 

Plucked it for garlands to their sister-loves! 

The vision changed : around me rung aloud 
The din of preparation ; fled the past, 

The desert silence, and the solitude. 

And came the gorgeous present. High aloof, 

'Mid the gray pillars, galleries were perched, 

And thronged with beaming faces; far below 
In either transept buzzed nobility— 

On this side, politic and warrior worth; 

On that, resplendent beauty. In the midst, 

On the First Edward's oaken chair antique. 

Sat the new-crowned King of Britain's isle. 

The oath, the offerings, the anointing o’er; 

And nobles iiktheir fealty had brought fortlt 
The sword, the orb, the mantle, and the ring : 

While, over all, a gratulating shout. 

Startling the very weathercocks, went.fortb. 

Of “ Live the Kmg and Queen I”—“ God save the King T' 

The vision died away—as dies the mist 
From the lake’s morning bosom: 'twas a dream. 

Yet was not quite ; for placidly beneath 
Our lime-tree I awoke, as from tlie west . 

Shot the red rays of the descending sun; 

And, in my hand, the Stanford, of the tenth, 

Told of the coronation’s pa^ntiies. 
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.CoronaHon Coronal. 


[Oct0})er, 


Dear Sib, / ,. 

To the widtes of Ouvbr Yorse Ddiat can bou^teiused by me, who owe him 
much for his good word expressed in my behalf on many occasions ? 1 therefore 
willingly contribute a few verses to your coronal, expressive of hopes in regard 
to the cultivation^ as wl^l^ as civilisation, of the popular mind, which, whenever 
they are realised,' will indeed present a psychological curiosity worthy of all 
attention.' But until then, what "can it entitled but a Vision in a Dream, 
more diadowy even dian that of Kubla Khan? — Vak! 

S. T. Coleridge. 

The Grove, Highgate, 

Sept. 18 , 1831 . 


A VISION IN a'dRSASI. 

BY SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDOE, ESQ. 

Twas the break of day by the Horse Guards* dock. 
And the soldier looked to his musket's lock— 

The tents were pitched, the waggons placed, 

In orderly array, 

And the steeds of the train in a line were traced. 
And the g\ins at distance lay. 

The soldiers were dressing, the officers mounted, 
Some stood apart, some in groups might be counted. 
As the day grew did the numbers increase, 

Old warriors and young appeared by degrees, 

And tlie people came as if to a feast—* 

Soon a feast for tlieir eyes they found. 

When they saw, the greatest and least, 

Tlieir Monarch proceed to be crowned. 

They saw what to the popular eye 
Makes up the test of majesty; 

Unless late taught by intellect 
The Inward Purpose to respect, 

And the high Meaning to inherit. 

Without the symbol, in tlie spirit. 

And well of British heart I deem, 

And often of its vigour dream ; 

For where, if not in England, may 
Man be acknowledged. Mind bear sway ? 

Land of the brave, the wise, the good, 
Viclorious^hoth by field and flood. 

Both dust and wave have drunk thy blood— 
lake water poured, and without measure. 

Expended freely like thy treasure, 

In the good cause of loyalty— 

Obedience best becomes the free. 

Law, glorious product of the mind, * 

Subdues—to dignify mankind; 

And for a King a people's love, 

Like piety, lifte the heart Rbove 
Low-thoughted care, and proudly spurns 
Gross earth for heaven, whereof it bums 1 
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DbarSib, 

I feel myself called upon^in ray Laureate eapactty, to send you a coronation 
anthem. 


Faithfully jous, 


It R s 


Ketwiek, 
Sept. 15, 1831. 


A VISION OF WESTMINSTEB ABBEY. 

BY aOBEUT SOUTHEY, ESQ. 

Catbedbal old;! wharein Religion shrines 
Bards, sages, heroes, in marmoreal pomp. 

What rite preparest thou, 

What solemn rite this day ? 

Can aught exalt the glory, hovering here 
O’er shrines of memory to the good and great, 

The learned, the eloquent? 

^blime in dust they sleep I 

Tliey dream not; yet are waking dreamers here. 
Not idly; visions haunt the holy air, 

The spirits of past time, 

The brave, the beautiful: 

Nathless the present, to<?, hath import high; 

And what hadi d^per meaning, more of might, 
Jban ceremony grave, 

Whenas a king is crowned ? 

The cannons thunder 1 Hark! the royal pair. 

In long procession, from the palace move. 

Again the peal declares 
Our King and Queen arrived. 

Who wait their coming ? Peer and peeress grace 
Both south and B<»th; ptince and the sent of kings, 
Within the altar-rails, 

In expectation sit. 

And thereabove, in gorgeous gallery. 

The senators of tliis o’er-populous isle. 

Of dmnocratic power 
The rulers and the ruled. 

And there are galleries for the people too; 
Capricious oft, but loyal evermore, 

Their gratulating eyes 
Their nilh&l hearts express. 

Behold assembled too, in fitting state. 

Prelate and judge, soldier and citizen, 

Scholar and counsellor— 

An animated group; 

And now the nave, with fiowery tribute strewed, 

Is gradual thronged with ihinistring array; 

While choir and organ raise 
An anthem unto G^. 

The stately Queen her guarded chair assumes. 

The pious King ascends; and, Itaving knelt 
Awhile in private prayer, 

Both sit ill royal wise. 
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Ibe psalm hath ceased. East, souUi, and west, and north, 

The good archbishop to the people’s love 

Their rightful King presents. 

With acclamation heard. 

And at the altar now the King and Queen ' 

Due offering rendfr of two palls of gold, 

An ingot too of gold. 

Service acceptable. 

Hie litany sublime, communion sweet. 

Intoned, the sermon teaches to submit, 

For the Lord’s eake, to each 
Such ordinance of man.” 

His hand placed on the Holy Gospels, bare 
Of head, the Monarch swears the solemn oath, 

.'tAnd s^aigbt to what he swears 
, Pledges his written name. 

Anon, witli oil anointed, prayer and psalm 
Accompanying, the archbishop blest the King, 

Erelong invested with 
^ The supertunica, 

Tlie spurs and sword—eftsoons to be returned 
Unto the altar, but the last redeemed — * 

And the dalfaiatic robe. 

And the imperial orb— 

The ring, and sceptres twain—of royalty 
And right..< At leaigth upon his head is placed 
The Crown, with shouts of joy. 

And sound of gun and trump. 

Brief exhortation spoke, apd anthem sur^. 

The Holy Book accepted and returned, 

The Monarch is enthroned. 

And homage haUKi^ived. 

The Queen, too, is anointed, crowned, entlirobed— 

A blessed vision, sweet with “ airs from heaven,” 

And hallelujahs loud 
'Tlie comely rite complete. 

Uncrowned, unsceptred soon, and from the throne 
Descending, both the eucharist partake. 

The body and'the blopd 

Of Him, once crown’d with thorns. 

A blessed crown, O Kingl O Queen! be yours— 

A blessed crown on earth—;a blessed crowu 
Imperishable, ^readied 
With amaranth, in heaven I 
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Sib, 

I have long ceased to read periodical works—ever since, indeed, 1 retired 
from the Sheffield Iris. But the pious and tranquil character of your Magazine 
has Iqd me to deviate from my ordinary practice. I therefore comply with much 
pleasure with your wish^ and send you a little poem on the Crowning of the 
Queen. With the hope that it may conduce to the general benefit of the species, 
and the abolition of the slave trade, I place it in your hands. 

I am, sir, respectfullf^ yours, 

James Montgomeby. 

Royal Institution, 

Sept. 1831. 

P.S.—There is one Montgonwiy, named Robert, who writes diabolic poetry. 
Please observe, therefore, to print my Christian name in full, to prevent fraud. 


u 


TBE CBOWMINO OF QOEEN ADELAIDE. 

BY JAMES MONTOqUEBY, ksq. 

On the Monarch’s head is set 
The majestic diadem. 

But that Lady’s sweet brows yet 
Want the crown that waits for them. 

Well may it impatii^nt be, 

On her loyely foi^eod placed. 
With ^r Alarming di^iity. 

With her.beauty to-be gr^ed. 

A 

Sweet to see the vision were,, , 

For if is Affection’s deed, | 

And iu,.hnnourlfendetbdJiere, 

By her rojral lord deqr^ed. 

K^eelingf at the altai’ tliere, 

Lo 1 she listens solemnly 
To the gp^ archbishop’s prayer— 
Then^Psilence riseth she. 


Kneeling on her faldstool, while 
Cloth of gold four ladies spread 

O’er their Queen, the sacred oil 
Flows on her anointed head. 

V 

Now her beauj^pous breast they bare. 
That it may Mointed bei"' 

Consecrated oil* flows there— 

God his Spirit pour on thee! 

Pour his ^irit out on thee. 

Stately Lady,* Qheen au^st 

Of a people brave and free, 

Of a nation proud and just I 

Take the ring from priestly hand— 
With the crown Invested be; 

Take the sceptre oCcommand, 

And the rod of equity. 

Now indeed a Quepn thou art t 
So we leave thee to repose. 

But the chamber of the heart 
With tliine image ever glows! 
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[October, ISjST. 


Jbe author of the IrUh Melodies willingly contributes this 
OuvBa Esq. for his proposed corotm in REoiBit. 

* f 

THE SALUTATION. 

BY THOMAS MOORE, £80, 

Dear Kitty, from slumber awaking. 

Those beautiifil eyelids unclose; 

The morn, dearest Kitty, is breaking— 

Can it break, love, and thou iU repose ? 

N^, frown not; a^^gtrange gratuldttioq, 
De^^ate, for tfiy lover to-day! . 

Bring Itniles to the gay 'cofonition, 

^And join wO the galtaot arity. 

Where's Cupid ? ^>^^eek him,,d^ Kitty, 
And we’ll have oKr*\)ageant too j '' 

Bring hithei^e urcPn so pK||y, v 

All bei imJn g witlrroseate hue i ,' ^ 

Your armWor a throne ^all $[|nbra<3e him, ' 

* Arid there shall dUr^omag^^ paici 
A wreath of street kisses shall gjttie hint, 
WMcKjFe, dearast K^ty, will^raid., 


one' to 


For steeptre, a rosqjj,Y^l appoint him; 
^^t-'vieing his |^rq|ip4» 

Fot conseciate c^tl fhout him, ^ 

^ Tl)jp dew from yeur laeathjbe shkM sip 
Plo robalml^our arm shajyehfolddiim, 
WliTC^ Kitty, ypa?!fo«dly ditrane^— 
i’s crow^'^H^nd our ^qnaiiPbeSbld 

Ijjjown' ’ “ 


He 


him! 


« «» "S' * " 

REOlBA^ boaONATION COHOSt^li;,. 

BXkOLIVER YORKE,, 

A coronal! a coronal 1 "***'*';<;: 

But not of gems and golden—^ “ 

A radiant^ime wreathed by aUy^ • 
Whom best the Nine emboldeii J 
'TLs a ^land wet with dew 
-Poetic, sweetly beam^; 

^nd the dowers that'' 

Are all oftihe mini 
A coronal I a coronal t 
But not of ge 
A radiant circle w: 

Whom best the:! 

IlEOiNf meathes it , 

And ‘Queen, hersel' 

To majesty her offering," 

That ever shall look greenly 1 
Tis from'putl&r 10^ neai% 

, A Entwin^ of Ldimand Doty, 

Songs ofhomi^, i^thout art, 

^' ,Tt) Ri^alty and Beau^. , ' 

Eboina wreathes it for the King 
. Queen, hatself how queenly! 

' 'To hia^esty her offering, / 

\phat avershall look peehly. 

. . . . 

CwtUe Street, Leicwtcr Square. ' 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF KISHOT KEN." 


Th is fife of Bishop Ken, by Mr. Bowles, 
is one of the most amusing, as well as 
instructive books, which we rehnember 
to have read.*< Eveiy orie, at this time, 
is well acquainted with the author's 
high po^ical enthusiasm. This led 
him formerly into tlie field of contro¬ 
versy against Campbell and Byron, 
and the poets of the materud school, 
the aim of which was to debase the 
iiigh-soaring perfections of the poets of 
the spiritual school. The merits bftliis 
question are liow foreign to our pur¬ 
pose, although we may take ao»' early 
opportunity of exposing the true cha¬ 
racter of the one and the other. Mr. 
^wles, howpver, came, in our opinion, 
triumphantly out of the contest. The 
self-same enthusiastic spirit which in¬ 
duced him to oppose the material 
school of poets, has impelled him into 
the examination of' many questions 
which every-day, people think have 
long since reposed,' and ought to re¬ 
pose, in oblivion; but which a highly 
gifted scholar ,and man of the world, j 
like Mr. Bowles,* knows have, and^ 
ought to have, a close aftinity and con¬ 
necting influence on tlie circumstances 
of the present generation. This is true 
in nothing so much as in inatten of 
religion. Much as they have been 
commented up<m,^,P,fii^ as theyjhaye 
been canvassed, iS) extraoidinaiy 
that so much ignoi^bC shouldlprevail 
relative to,the.respective position and 
real nature of the relimous parties 
which existed with, pernicious 


effects in the seventeenth century. 
Great allowance can be made for the 
historians who were implicated in the 
transactions which they narrate. Of 
this kind Neal, Burnet, and 

Clarendon. But, unfortunately, later 
writers and religious controversialists 
have "copied and promulgated'facts 
and opinions, copied from conterppo- 
raiy authors, texj much to the preju¬ 
dice of truth. Mad they as patiently 
examined those facts and opinions, in 
the masterly manner and witli the lo¬ 
gical precisionf^of Mr. Bowles, British 
historical literature, .and the ,dauae of 
true religion Ji^ttld have b«n con¬ 
siderably advamled. 

It is the peculihr<boast of Protestant¬ 
ism, that itk doctrines inculcate universal 
liberty of conscience; 'iJbefty of con¬ 
science was the bountiful source of po¬ 
litical freedom; and'political fireOdom 
has been the origin ofBriti!|h Neatness. 
James II. of England, and Liouis XIV. 
considered the re-establishhiiftt of the 
^Catholic religion and of tlfe “royal 
thority as closely connected. J’Rurillori”* 
bears evidence to this which, 
however, without his confinnatiiMi, can 
bq, well proved by ample,, testpiiohyj. 
sis can toe more irapor|^,^fiict, that 
all tyranny and extrava^t’ aed cr^ 
power in ^utiDpe, has'-alwayis been, 
and is in tlie. present dSy; every wh^ 
b^ed upon thllnaental bliDdness, and 
bi^try,v and. |[aperstidod> peculial to 
thO Roman ^mhplic’Ghurah. 

Ihe Church'of Ivelapd. k not in- 


^ The Life pf Tliomas Ken, D.Ds, derived Bishop of and vi^ed 

in ooanexioB witit Public Events, and die tlpiiit of the Thkiee. Polities] and Reli% 
in which he lived. Including some Account of the Port(Mi!|0 Of;Modl«r* ' 
t,dtc. Bytbe^v. W.E.Bowl4s,M.AmiP.L. Jvol% 

na - «> ^ .V 




3BS Li/e and Times of BUhop Ken. [Novem|>^, 


dvided in this obsenration; for that is, 
in foct, subject to the Church of Eng¬ 
land ; which subjection will, it is to 
be hoped, be confirmed by spiritual 
conviction, as it is supported by legal 
liabilities. Certainly tW priesthood of 
Ireland have exercised a power over 
the common people fatal to foe best 
interests of the country. But the 
Catholic Relief Bill has been passed. 
Of the wisdom or folly of that measure 
we will not now pause to inquire; 
sufiSce to say, it forms a part of the 
Statute Book of the realm, and that all 
good subjects are bound to pay ob¬ 
servance to its provisions. May the 
priesthood of Ireland acknowledge 
them with sincere hearts, and join in 
the work of beneficence with their Pro¬ 
testant brethren I There is in the world 
enough of acerbity of feeling and san¬ 
guinary conflict, without tlie English 
and Irish Churches of Britain being 
made subject to thdr operation. Since 
laws have made us equal, why should 
there not be a cessation of hostile 
sentiment between Papist and Pro¬ 
testant ? thereby disproving that axiom 
of the poet, who has declared tliat 

Never can truo reconcilement grow 

Where wonnds of deadly hate have 
struck BO deep." 


But Trance, Spain, ^JPortugal, Aus¬ 
tria, and Ireland, afibra ample proofi 
of the pernicious influence of Catho¬ 
licism ; and Germany and England ^ 
the happy results brought about for 
civil liberty, intellectual advancement, 
and political greatness, by the esta¬ 
blishment of the Protestant faith. 
Arguing on the elucidations of history, 
the curious contrast manifested be¬ 
tween the churclies and courts of law' 
M^of France and of England, can be 
e^tsily- accounted for. In the former 
country, the lawyers were foe great 
and unyielding advocates of consjti- 
tutional right and the privileges of the 
subject; tm" miests, >foe rea^ and 
pliant tools or foe mooarcbs for foe 
uforst purposes of tyranny. This order 
in foe tran^ctions of lawyers and 
cfourchmen has been, in this country, 
inversed; for v^hil^ our lawyers have, 
for been notoriousnfor 

ibdir ..Principle and their in- 

t^^Pbilsfors, of bur foifo have 
iiti linmonal stiu^le for the 
a|id tfosrifoi of J^lishrpen. 

advocates of France, 
provincial Let¬ 



ters of Pascal, claimed immuniy from 
the inquisitorial eyes of foe Jesuifo 
and the police; they vindicated their 
right to freedom of opinion, and foe 
inviolability of their libraries. Subse¬ 
quently they adopted an undaunted 
tone of independence, in spite of foe 
despotic and iron rule of their kings 
and nobles. The incorporated parlia¬ 
ments of Paris and foe provinces are 
celebrated for their bold stand against 
the encroachments of tlte monarch and 
privileged orders; and their resistance 
to the mandates of foe unfortunate 
Louis XVI., it is well known, led to 
the celebrated convocation of the states. 
Tlie priesthood, however, are o( a dif¬ 
ferent complexion in point cha¬ 
racter. De Guise and Richelieu, 
Mazarin, Dubois, and De Retz, are 
only specimens of their order; while 
every mstory and every book of me¬ 
moirs overflows with names of the 
priesthood, and particulars ^ church 
transactions, which make foe heart 
recoil in disgust at such shameless and 
wicked agents, and their deeds, that 
“ smote tte face of Heaven," and cried 
aloud for vengeance. The reason of 
this contrast is simple. The kings of 
France had little need, in the first 
instance, of the aid of lawyers; and 
these having purchased their places, 
and being, by the constitution of the 
judiciary order, shut out from promo¬ 
tion, found that, in foe calculation of 
their worldly wisdom, their best chance 
of reputation and fortune depended on 
identifyingthemselves with the tiersitat. 
But to foe priesthood the wide patti 
of worldly advantage and pre-eminent 
rank was laid open. T)iey could he 
ministers, and wield sovereign power; 
.they could be elevated to behest digrr 
nities, and be made wealthy by eccle¬ 
siastical emolument. They^,. foete^ote, 
either truckled to foe will aod passion^ 
of foe monarch, to get him under fof ir 
influence; or if he were too wary, or 
too powerfol for. circumvention, they 
became cringing sycophants^ around 
his person. . 

while, holder, foe principle of 
implicit foifo in tlte Eomao Cafodict 
Church abhors, the Protestant'Chpix:^ 
as it sprung from itteui- 

cates foe necessity of aetf-examination. 
and mental independence* Ihe G|iunclL 
of Rome exists for itself, ani by 
foe Church of l^lapd. foastS; for 
tional purposes^^tto^ii.Wi^ifips^^ # 
national laws., 
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dirinks back from participation with 
the popnlar interest, the latter con¬ 
siders ue popnlar interest as apper¬ 
taining particularly to itself. And this 
position in fevour of the English 
Chnrch is, among innumerable in¬ 
stances, proved daring the times of our 
own great Revolution. 

It were useless to mention the well- 
known servility of Lord Bacon: let 
bis high renown for philosophy be as 
a wreath of laurel to conceal the scar 
of ignominy for his turpitude as a 
judge, on his forehead. But Claren¬ 
don says of his day, that it is no 
marvel that an irregular, extravagant, 
arbitr^ power, hath broken in upon 
us likWn torrent, when our banks and 
our bulwarks, the laws, are in the cus¬ 
tody of men, who have rendered that 
study and profession, which in all ages 
hath been of an honourable estimation, 
so contemptible and vile, that it would 
tempt men to that quarrel with the law 
itself which Marcius had to the Greek 
tongue, who thought it a mockery to 
learn that language, the masters of 
which lived in slavery." 

King James began his reign by a 
strong declaration that he would pre¬ 
serve the establishment in church and 
state; yet, in the very first year of his 
domination, the interests of Protest¬ 
antism, both here and elsewhere, seem¬ 
ed to be declining. In February 1685, 
the king declared himself a Papist; in 
June of that year the electoral dignity 

S issed, on the death of Charles, to die 
gotted Popish house of Newburgh; 
in October, the King of France recalled 
the edict of Nantes; in December, the 
Duke of Savoy rec^led the edict in 
favour of the Vaudois; but in January 
1689, it was resolved, by the National 
Convention, “.that it was found by ex¬ 
perience to be inconsistent with our 
Protestant kingdom to be governed by 
a Popish prince." 

The judges of the Court of King's 
Bench had the shameless efirontery 
and baseness to confirm, by theif de¬ 
cision in the case of Sir Edvi^ Hales, 
die rig^t of the crou^n to dispense with 
the Tdst Act. lioni Coke laiid it down 
as icm in^ttovestible principle, that 
no act of pariittment edn bind the king 
hi tbh exerck^ of ary prenmtive in-' 
i^paiable from Iris person. He might 
ijfopinise with any tiring and every 
ditag l^y a. non e^anie. We need 
. hot irienrimt^idinatioGiries of the bloody 
If jsisdeeds of the pros¬ 


titute Shower. The Society of the 
Middle Temple declared, in most 
fiilsome words, the justice of the king 
in levying the customs contrary to 
law; and Feversham, after the capture 
of the infatuated Monmouth, laughed 
over his wine-cup, pledging the health 
of JamSs and of Jefferies, while his 
unfortunate prisoners rent the air with 
the groans wrung from them in their 
mortal agony. 

But the clergy of England enacted 
a very different pit in the great drama 
of the Revolution. The famous, or 
rather infamous, ecclesiastical com¬ 
mission, confirmed the wavering opi¬ 
nions of the nation as to James's zeal 
for the Church of Rome; although to 
the high church party the king had 
been indebted for his throne. He 
commenced proceedings against the 
Bishop of London; and his continued 
acts of hostility against the Protestants 
declared him at heart a rigorous Papist. 
The most decisive indication of this 
fact was the collation of Massey, a 
recent convert, to the deanery of Christ 
Church; and by dispensing in his 
favour with all the statutes of uni¬ 
formity, he made a fearful precedent 
for the enjoyment of ecclesiastical 
benefices by members of the Church 
of Rome. The Fellows of Magdalen 
College were expelled; and although 
Parker, Bishop of Oxford, the first 
president obtruded on the corporation, 
was nominally a Protestant, nis suc¬ 
cessor, Gifibrd, was an avowed Roman 
Catholic. The college was filled with 
persons of the same persuasion, mass 
was publicly said in the cliapel, and 
Father Petre was about to be made 
Archbishop of York. In those days 
'the heads of the Church of England < 
manifested the intrepidity of martyrs,’ 
When the slavish House of Commons 
was willing to sacrifice the national 
liberties, Hume has justly observed, 
successful resistance was-, offered by 
the House of^rds and the bench 
of Bishops, “ where the court usually 
expects the greatest complaisance and 
submissioui-'' And althonigh the pre- 
ditection and bigotry of the last two of 
the Stuarts for me,'Church of Rome 
has-been too frequently de^ored by 
historians, still those di|y||testances 
were the main instruments iri the pro¬ 
motion of the Revolution, and thjL. 
confirmation and consolidation, of Bi# 
tish liberty. The actions' of ftie Pro¬ 
testant sufi^rers fi^<,coii^cieriee' sak#' 
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will be best elucidated in the pages of 
Mr. Bowles's Lfe of Bishop Ken. 

** Stemmata quid faciunt ?” asks the 
indignant Juvenal; and our own Bums 
nobly ai^ued, that, notwithstanding 
high lineal birth and noble parentage, 


" nie rank is but the guinea stamp; 
A man's tlie gowd for a' that.” 


Bishop Ken is a confirmation of 
these high-minded sentiments. He 
was born in .July 1637, at Little Berk- 
hampstend, and was the youngest son, 
by his first wife, of Thomas Ken, an 
attorney of Furnival’s Inn. lie had 
two sisters. Anne, the elder, was 
married to the celebrated Izaak Wal¬ 
ton; Martha, the younger, to a Mr. 
Beacham, who had one son, fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and another 
of New College. It is not known at 
whose recotnuendation he became a 
scholar on the magnificent establish¬ 
ment of William of Wykeham. From 
iikrliest childhood he was noted for his 
musical voice—a matter of little con¬ 
sequence to the warden Harris, who, 
though a perfect Grecian, and an elo¬ 
quent preacher, had taken the cove¬ 
nant. Tliis, however, w.a8 an essential 
qualification for every member of an 
ancient eccle.siastical foundation, where, 
by custom and statutes, music was 
associated with education. The im¬ 


portance of a musical capacity is shewn 
by the feet, that, in most of our cathe¬ 
drals, the chief chanter, or precentor, 
ranks next to the dean. 

Notwithstanding, however, the evil 
days on wdiich his birth and period of 
education had fallen, young Ken kept 
his purity undefiled. The spirit of the 
times was ho.stile in the extreme to the 
< interests of Protestantism every where j 
and St. Mary’s, Winchester, was not 
an except’on. Warden Harris was 
engaged in a -htJl dispute with Twiss, 
the learned and powerful arguer against 
Arminius for the sunralapsarian de¬ 
crees. Harris publisitid two epistles 
to Twiss: the first investigated whether 
predestination was definite or inde¬ 
finite : and the other, tlie general object 
of predestination 1 The' contention was 
wptlt^ than usele^’ tor it was mis- 
O^voasfcl The Almighty has fixed 
expatiating tendency of 
't^bn, which cannot possibly 
into the my^ries of feitti; The 
of laith is Ibid do^ dn the Gos- 
;fjnd e^y attJBimpt to overleap its 
' ' 4^ Kuhn’s overieap^ 

I Mi A * 


ing the walls of Parad.ise, end in 
misery to men. The endeavour to 
elucidate the mysteries of God, and 
bring tliem to the test of our vulgar 
comprehension, must, by exceeding the 
sober veracity of the Scriptures, lead 
into the labyrinths of conjectmo and 
doubt, and, ultimately, to infidelity 
and atheism. This process of spiritual 
deterioration is discernible in the 
history of every man of note, in 
France, and Flngland, and Germany. 
We can trace him step by step, till, 
first obscured by glimpses of darkness, 
he continues to go forward, when ulti¬ 
mately he finds himself amid pervading 
gloom, and is soon lost in his infinity 
of despair. One main stii^bling- 
block—and a stumbling-block, too, 
m iimhic — which free-thinkers, and 
sceptics, and infidels, and impure ra¬ 
tionalists, have never been able to clear 
away, in order to make the surface of 
their course appear even in men's 
eyes, and convince their understand¬ 
ings of the wi.sdom of their career, is 
this simple fact, that as faith has 
been the first principle of all religions, 
from the times of the old Egyptian 
superstitions and Greek mythology, to 
the present moment—as it w.is the 
essence of the religion of Odin and of 
Zoroaster—as it is the essence of the 
religion of Brahma, and of every savage 
race or tribe to be found on island or 
in desert; a mere paltry handful of 
recusants to the universality of faith, 
which the whole body of such recu¬ 
sants only form after all, have shewn, 
and can shew, no indefeasible right 
why they are to stand aloof, in con¬ 
ceited denizenship of wisdom,. above 
innumerable generations of their fellow- 
creatures. If they argue that their 
wisdom is greater, we would simply 
ask, Have they been able to lay open 
the mysteries of existence ? Inis, 
not one has been competent to ac¬ 
complish. Nothing, therefore^ re¬ 
mained for them, had their obdurate 
arrogance allowed them, but to feH 
back u^on Faitih; and, arguing from 
such a postulate, to come to a better 
and a saving understanding of God, 
of nature, and of man. BoC in 
their work of^ride, tfa^ Kave bMA 
afiaid of the derision of nMmkmd»>aad 
have consequently summoned.' Op 
fionti^ enough to app^’to tito wmdd 
as unttred, and a»di;Hopeful'la 
the manth alter, 
ameriHrli i i while, 
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of bitter disappointment liras gnawing 
at their IwKirts. Such is one of ibe 
extremes of absurd folly to which 
humanity'will sometimes go. 

T 9 the casual observer, it would not 
appear that enthusiasm in religion and 
iandelity were so nearly alli^. But 
such ts the fact. Enthusiasm, however, 
sometimes assume.s another aspect,— 
that of frenzied and useless zeal. 
Numerous instances of this arc to be 
found among the Fakirs and extra¬ 
vagant mummers all over the East; 
and Romanism, under its selfish 
priesthood, will supply as many in¬ 
stances in the West. The priesthood, 
in bot^ quarters of the globe, have seen 
their interest in making the people 
martyrs to feeling, rendered rabid by 
excitement. The aim of Protestantism 
is to permit the reason to have a whole¬ 
some sway over the actions of man¬ 
kind. But neither Protestantism nor 
any other institute can curb enthusiasm, 
if mental weakness enable abstracted 
feeling to rule dominant over the nght 
influence of reason. “ When the 
Platonic views of religion," says Mir. 
Bowles, “ led, in their excess, to the 
contemplative Pillar-Saint, who lived 
forty years on a pillar, tiiis kind of 
enthusiasm having attained its ne plus 
ultra of absurdity, turned round, and 
the Dancing Saints had their reign. 
These, in their turn, were succeeded 
by the Flagellants; and then came in 
the Jumpers." Reason must not pre¬ 
dominate over feeling, nor must the 
converse be the case—but reason and 
feeling must, in the contemplation of 
the works of the Divine Essence and 
the fulfllment of his commandments, 
go ever hand in hand in holy brotlier- 
hood. 

Mr. Bowles’s account of Ken’s 
period of scholastic discipline is given 
vdth great taste, and does infinite 
credit to his heart. While penning 
this portion of the narrative, all tlie 
tender and engrossing recollections of 
boyhood come over the old man’s 
soul; his mind evidently lingers over 
the jocund amusements of his own 
«arly springtide, v^n he too used to 
sing forth his " moiming hymn," and 
lift his fresh soul inifhanksgiving to 
his Ood<-“when he, too, anticipated 
Ihe coming honours, and fame, and 
otseftilness of his manhood—when he, 
foo; his dreams%f pure and lawful 

.Bmib>ltH>n~wheii he, too, joined in the 
of juniors, and took a part 


in the innocent amusements which 
Tom Warton has described : 

“ J.usu incerto cernas gestire minorcs, 

Se saltu exercent vario, ot luctantur in 
herbk, <' 

Innocuasque adunt pugnua, aut gra- 
mino molli 

Otia ftgunt fnai, cli viaque sub omnibus 
ha-reiit.” 

And while the good old poet is expa¬ 
tiating over such scenes, we almost 
think we see him shedding a silent tear 
of affection to the memory of his “poor 
Russell,” one of the most extraordinaiy 
youths of the day at Winchester, but 
one who was not destined to tread,the 
turbid paths of life, having died very 
early of consumption, while yet curate 
of a small village near Dorchester. 

After mentioning that Otway, and 
Young, and Collins, and Bishop Lowth, 
were all educated at same school, 
Mr. Bowles vindicates the superiority 
of public education over every other. 
We shall not, for the present, desceiid 
into this controversy, as a more con¬ 
venient opportunity may be, hereafter, 
afforded us. But the following are 
very proiier remarks: 

“ IVith respect to examination and 
critical exorcises, I shall only observe, 
that if classical scholarship bo con¬ 
sidered as necessary towards the li¬ 
beral part of the education of a highly, 
cultivated English gentleman, whether 
destined to be a clergyman> or not, it 
woro beat that Lc should be a scholar, 
not crudely, or by halues, but have a 
relish for tlie beauties, an ear to dis¬ 
tinguish the harmonies, of the ancient 
poets—to have those harmonies familiar 
to him—to imbibe from them a perfect 
feeling of tlie charms of classical pro¬ 
sody, not pedantically, but intimately-i- 
to be nursed in severe and discriminating 
feelings of taste — to be familiar witli the 
most correct models of composition. 
The scholar may thus lay up cblectamina 
for tlie evening of age, and, through all 
changes of life, derive enjo}nnent from 
refined literatu^ which interests in so¬ 
litude, and whi^ gives the most culti¬ 
vated charm' to conversation and cha¬ 
racter.” 

Die author truly observes, that it is 
not till the boy'‘t:^ms a manly and 
high-minded youtli firom Westminster, 
£ton> Harrow, or VVinchester, that the 
parents can reco^ise the true and 
proud advantages of the English mode 
of public education. In point or 
learning, perhaps*, he might be turned 
out a more erudite soboJar front Ate 
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Ij^ceams of Germany ; bnt for adaptit^ 
mm to play a part in British society 
and instilling into his mind sulRcient 
knowledge of Ute world, there is 
noting, like the public schools of 
England. The system has long work¬ 
ed wonderfully. It has produced a 
Walpole, a Chatham, a Liverpool, 
and Grey, for ministers of state; a 
Pulteney, a Chesterfield, a Boling- 
broke, a Fox, a Sheridan, a Canning, 
Lansdowne, Wellesley, and Holland, 
for parliamentary orators; an Onslow, 
a Cfornewall, an Addin^on, Abbott, 
and Sutton, for speakers of the House 
of Commons : it has produced Wel¬ 
lington among generals; Sherlock, 
Lowth, Morley, Hammond, and Ken, 
among bishops; and Ben Jonson, 
Milton, Cowley, Addison, Gray, and 
Collins, among poets and scholars : 
and these, after all, are only samples of 
the flibit. 

Ken was admitted probationer of 
l^w College in 1657, and had the 
happiness of forming an acquaintance, 
speedily ripened into friendship, with 
Viscount Weymouth. In the follow¬ 
ing year Cromwell died; and the halls 
of Oxford presented a new appearance, 
when the restored members of the 
colleges appeared again in their square 
caps. 'Once more was heard the organ 
peal; and the solemn anthem and the 
chant, as Frynne says, was once more 
“ tossed from side to side.” The 
country at length, indeed, revived from 
its Puritanic delirium, and free scope 
was given again to the saving actions 
of true Christian charity and the 
example of the sons of the Protestant 
Church. Ken took bis degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1661, and soon 
afterwards went into orders. 

In 1666, we find him one of the 
Fellows of Winchester, and in daily 
communion with Walton, who 

was domesticated fntii Morley, the 
bishop of that see. 

Of the fortunes ofll'alton and the 
venerable Morley it wdl be necessary 
to say a few words. Their social lot 
was mfihrent—one was a high prelate 
of our church, the other a humble 
linendraper of Fleet Street; but when 
tbey>in^ agreeing on the priaciple of 
tnan being ute n^est 
of God,” they mutus^^ weog- 
in the other the fait' ^tknum* 
, their Maker, and joined to- 

l^^r in the strictest communion of 
fii^dship until death. 


Morley was son of Franck Mtniey, 
by Sarah, sister of Sir John Detfoanl 
the poet, bom in 1597, and educated 
at Westminster. Thence he removed 
to Christchurch, and was afterwards 
domiciliated as dmplaiu and friend in 
the bouse of Robert, JEarl of Carnarvon. 
His patron he left in 1640, and was 
made chaplain, by the recommenda¬ 
tion, it is supposed, of his bene&ctor, 
to King Charles, at the commencemokt 
of his troubles. Intermediately he had 
obtained the rectory of Hartfidd, in 
Sussex, which he exchanged for Mil- 
denhall, in Wiltshire. In 1641, he 
was appointed canon of Christchurch 
by the King himself; and being consi¬ 
dered of Calvinistic principles, he was 
selected to preach before the parlia¬ 
ment in 1643, but gave little satis¬ 
faction. This will not appear wonder¬ 
ful, when we bear in mmd wkat was 
expected from preachera in Morley’s 
position. As specimens of the blas¬ 
phemous stuff bellowed fordi from the 
pulpit, take the two following. 

Case, in his sermon before the Com¬ 
mons, 1644, proclaims, ‘ God is angry ;* 
and then makes the Ood of mercy thus 
expostulate; 

“ ‘ Will you not strike? Will you 
execute judgment, or will you not ? Tell 
me—for if you will not, 1 will ! [God 
will striker, unless the parliament take it 
out of his hands!] 1 will have the 
enemies’ blood !’ 

*' But this blasphemous fiend in the 
pulpit falls short of the pUms Stephen 
Marshall, in 1641: 

“ ‘ What soldier’s heart would not 
start deliberately to come into a sub¬ 
dued city, and take the little ones on a 
spear’s point, to take them by the heels, 
and BEAT OUT their brains against the 
wall! Yet, if this work be to revenoe 
God’s Church [the Fresbyteriaa I) 
against Baevlon (the Cburdi of Eng¬ 
land), he is a blessed man that takes 
and dashes the little ones against the 
stones.’ ”, 

But after Lord Carnarvon had fallen 
in battle, with the accomplished Falk¬ 
land, and ChUhngwoith and Hall Ksd 
had their cUiys ^rtened by cruelty 
and insult, and laud, pnntate of 
England, had been condemned to be 
banged, drawn, quartered, Morley 
not left to esrape without scathe 
from the storm of Calvinism. Ip the 
Icon is an affectibig prayer by the poor 
King ** on parting with hk tihaplai^” 
Morley in the cni^l separation. 
The last time he saw hk master 
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wfanaiChw^ aebl him assist at 
p ^S'tmaty *e I«l» ?f W^, After 
iBm rirama^ the 

as Mr. BowJ^fcelkigly 
of peculiar Sorrow c 
^ JftlKlh h». fti(n?4s/Can>ai^^ and 
lidUand* f^^mamrely j^erished — the 
waa no more>-£ord Capel no 
QM^'rrrhis Oxford friends scattered r- 
his poition penuiy I" In 1648, Mor- 
was without house or home. In 
^ril of that year an order was pub- 
J^Sd by beat of drum, that if any 
of those who had been expelled from 
Oxford by the parliamentary visitors, 
under the vice-imancellorship of Lord 
Pembroke, were found within five 
miles of the city, they should be treated 
as spies and put to deatli 1 Morley did 
not tarry to incur this penalty; but after 
being imprisoned, however, for con¬ 
tumacy, he found shelter in Staflbrd- 
sbire, in the secluded cottage of Izaak 
Walton, 

The Prayer-Book was proscribed by 
an ordinance, which was to this effect: 
“ That if any person or persons shall 
. use, or cause to be used, the Common 
Prayer-Book, they and every person 
so offending therein shall, fiir die first 
offence, forfeit and pay the sum of 
five pounds; for the second offence, 
the sum of ten pounds; and for the 
other offence, shall suffer one whole 
year’s imprisonment, without bail or 
mainprise.” Even Neal admits that 
the prohibition was a little hard. 
Honest Izaak Walton, however, not 
only preserved his Prayer-Book, but 
gave an asylum to the reviled and per¬ 
secuted Morley, in his cottage near 
Stafford, when to do so was an act of 
danger.* lie sojourned with Walton 
from April 1048, till May 1649, and 
tlien joined the young King of England, 
as he was about to remove from the 
Hague. When Charles, with his small 
court, left Jers^ for Scotland, to take 
the solemn league and covenant, Mor¬ 
ley retired to Antwerp, where he lived 
as tutor in the family of Lady. Hyde, 
while her husband was in Spain. He 
then returned to England, and preached 
.the sestoratiou sermon; and shortly 
'»dfter was nominated Dean of Onist- 
'chtitdi, wheime^ after two tamrtfas' re¬ 
sidence, he was wpmnted to thi^i^see 
of Worcester. .His last removal'‘Was 
to Winchester, where he scattered wMe 


his charities; and after hwing out 
40^01. in benefiictions, left only a 
small estate to his own &mily. He 
lived surrounded by his friends and 
selations, who were domesticated, in 
the new palace which he built in'the 
place of Wolseley House; and the 
chief 4^te in me circle was the 
ancient Walton, whom the good bishop 
delighted to honour in his present palmy 
days of prosperity. laaakWaltondiedin 
1683, in his ninety-tiiird year, and in 
his will records his gratitude to bis 
early and latest friend, by bequeathing 
him, in token of remembrance, a ring, 
with the words “ A mite for a million^' 
The succeeding year witnessed the 
decease of the patriarchal bishop, ag^ 
eighty-seven. Both were buried in 
the cathedral. 

Respecting Morley’s religion, he has 
been accused of Calvinispl. It ie easy 
to use hard names, and to vilify; but 
not so easy to substantiate accusations 
by proof. But how could “ Oliver's 
tryers” arrive at tlie essentia) nature 
of a man’s faith, by demanding whe¬ 
ther the respondent believed in the 
“ election of gracewhether he had 
been present at a play; or whether he 
had scandalously eaten custard ? Laud 
was condemned to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, in bis old age, for, 
among other tilings, introducing Po¬ 
pery. The reason was, that he bowed 
at the name of Jesus, and placed the 
communion-table at the east end of the 
church I Did not all parties bow at the 
name of Jesus ? Were not all commu¬ 
nion-tables placed at the east end of 
the church 7 Little were the fanatical 
and blood-thirsty Puritans aware, that, 
at the veiy moment of their condemna¬ 
tion of Laud, they were themselves 
guilty of the grossest abomination cff 
Papacy. This has been well proved 
by Mr. Bowles. The Calvinists taught 
the predestinarianism, not of St. Paul, 
but of Thomas At^uinas; for they pro¬ 
fessed the “ ea^enences ” which axe set 
forth in his Summa Theob^ga. They 
recognise a sense of sw^tness, which 
all they must experience, said they, 
that are of the number of the elect, 
who ba;ve received grace. And what 
says Thomas, the renowned Popish 
djp^^cOf the fourteenth century?— 
^<\jmp^Hentia ett iensta dukedmit, 

• edperitur Ukf qui acixpU grtr- 


' ‘ 'Hre Prsyer-BcMdc still exists, and is' in tiie phssearibn of Dr. Herbert Hawes, 
prebendary of Satisbdxy, who is the right descendant of Issek Wsiton. 



rieajfla >m>ta tmi «vhich Cromwell, l|fir' 
riaoi^ {>ro«dIy confessed 

to.li^vs ,fe^? lti$ow di^rs the 6cst 
mm owned by the bMt of modem 

^ tbe. school of Cbeyaell ? 
lei %>W’ says Mr.. blnntlyj 
*<jWho irevile the Churdh m ^glan^ 
m account Poppy, look at their 
; own Popish rapi** '' ■ 

' A^n, the r^c^j^Otmn of Calvin and 




Geneva exceeds uie; 6 tber in the mea¬ 
sure of the ruthlps severity of God. 
Says the latter,' Peprobatio addit 
sn^rav.prascien^nif voluntatem per- 
fufttenai peccati, et inferendi pcenam 
eterm damnationk ^ while the other 
asshnilhtes the ^at God to his own 
dark feelings, ^nd makes the Fountain 
of Goodness^^b create millions (.upon 
millidn's of 'hudian creatures, for no 
other purpose than to pass them over 
to eternal damnation. And yet suoh a 
Being is not ihe demon of the Mani- 
chfeaps, but the Father of Mercies 
according .to the interpretation of the 
doctrines of Geneva! 

■We have already alluded to the 
Eikon Basilikc. Some have argued 
that King Charles wrote the whole 
book ; othem, that he wrote not a line 
of it. Mr. Bowles steers between the 
two opinions; and his argument is not 
only new, ingenious, and feasible, but, 
we think, the tine one. There was at 
the time a Mr. Simons minister of 
llayne. The patrons of the parish are 
the Capel fiunily. Mr. Simons was 
presents to the living by T.x)rd Capel 
himself. The adjoining parish is 
Bockipg, of which Oauden was rector. 

It ap]^«jtrs that some of Charles’s pa¬ 
pers weffe intrusted by the Capels to 
Simons','and that they were intrusted 
by Simons to Gauden, the minister of 
the adfoining pari^ Simons died 
soon after this transfer of trusteeship f\ 
and . in 1660 died also the desolate 
l<ady Canel. Ihese were the only 
two.iBd^diials who could have spoken 
tOithe or led to the>d%covpy. 
'Whpi 'manuscript came.imbi«jGiiuJ ' 


cumstatice is, i perhaps, 
strongMt p^iaofthe ' 

No ihbricator woald> cx&h .'tits: 
in ihc abasement ofhis im 

act#ftf nilfesring a piet^ br ^o^ious 
pa^'gc'ftotft a' romance book, wMch 
wcudd at otiesr destroy all our l^lief in 
the sincerity of his sorrow, or bis real 
religion. 'But if we appeal 'to. our 
own hearts, the matter is capable 
easy solution ; the deeper is ous sor¬ 
row or grief, the more we feel mcom- 
petent for any original effort, die more 
willingly vfould we apply to the rea¬ 
diest medicines for discharging the 
sorrow^ or grief from our aching hearts. 
And if the king, in such moments of 
excited feeling and prostrated inven¬ 
tion, thought of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
touching compOsiti'oti, it was natural 
for him to fly to it for instant relief; 
and finding it thus adapted for his 
purpose, and suited to his forlorn 
situation,»he would be likely to amy 
it with eagerness into-his tablets. He 
might, perhaps, have afterwards for¬ 
gotten .itiPorigin, and used it as bis 
own. # 

As to King James having told Bur¬ 
net that Gauddh wrote the book, that 
amounts to nothing; for James could 
only know what Gauden told him, and 
the’ interpolator and impostor would 
hardly like to inculpate himself. Be¬ 
sides, the infatuated James would very 
readily give ear to tales against the 
authenticity of a record which con¬ 
demned himself, and testified, in such 
powerful and moving terms, his fkther’s 
attachment to the Protestant faith. 


inister of “ The ch^f^rs we^ fwitteo by the 
ons die$l hand of S» Edward-^sdket, but much 
steeship ’f. corrected Vithn'.intmlineiUietis by die 
desolate king’s ow'n-hand, which he-very weU 
the only knew to be;?'' i..■ > ■ - 4 , 

re spoken Mr. Bowles offers a short but pithy 
liacovOTy. analykhi' 6 f die style.'^' 'The fbtkfwiim 
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yw recdiLscI thewwls of HoBiCe— 

■ tia *5^. 

A'pdiajB«amr.l»is«ge—* -W 


i,"'i swlit^i.' v\. .. 

IsdsEBter, ci^'yoti, ttft»r 
th« ina«t;'^gj6ltotiii*l! i^ectii^t'^e. 

fdan, ttEcttr real soma, 

I'^tts 'ilot jkgetfVA of, 
tboBo some men'f^istemfifirs 

(<firtt»nj's»y 4 ied 40 kindla 
(wbicb by forbearing for 

sbiae years, I hoped to bave!exttnguts?ie^), 
rOMlving,’&o. 

. *• Here is an almost intefminable sen¬ 
tence, in wbicfa * sparks ’ are ‘ kindlffd ’ by 
• dtuten^rr,^ (in the true style of cockney 
eloqimnee!) which the writer ‘ hoped to 
have extinguished ;' and, before . this 
Jiaring metaphor is ‘ extin^ished,’ be¬ 
fore the sentence is finished, he tells us, 
that.he doubted not the 'weight rea¬ 
son ’ would ‘ counterpoise tlie, over-balan¬ 
cing ’ of any/actions ! 

‘ Quodcunque ostendia mihi sic, 
incredulus odi ‘> 

the whole composition, with the ercep- 
tion of two’bnapters, is thus ‘sicklied 
o’er’with tawdry affectations and bold 
metaphysical ornaments, as rdpugnnnt 
to taste as to feeling ^-and yet who his 
read this work,, even with these gro-. 
tesuuo additions, without an iaApression 
in favoqj, of the king 1 Why is this 1 
llecause^ere are some passages which, 
through all the glitteringt envelopment, 
steal out and interest us, as dignified 
and affecting; and our heart, thus im¬ 
pressed, invohinturili), and before critical 
discfrimination, is disposed to pronounce 
as our natural sympathies incline us. 

If I am not mistaken, I could, with 
little pains, unravel the whole tawdry 
texture. , The first chapter will not be 
so fit for our purpose; but I take the 
first chapter as it comes, and set. before 
the.reader .a small part,of it, as, accord¬ 
ing to my ideas, it might have been ori¬ 
ginally written. /Imit the fimt seventeen 
lines, and bdgin at this sentence: 

“ * No man waft better pleased with 
the convening of thib parlihment than 
myself, who,' .‘Iriioiving best 'iny own 
heart towards'toy people’s hoiitentment, 
plamed wseif with* the hope of that 
understandmg which would have grown 
hetwpspns. , .. .< 

'* i?»y chjpl 4 r«n. 


{.fl^Qur and st^]^: 


ml^fe 4us'^,^5t|h|i! 

"In the laist sehilaee,\M'th|w j 

ehi^ter;pb#<mil^ 

^Hcted king, is jao, lo|ig«r WMi4i«.^.*(i 
Rector of Bocktiig startm out , 




*• Thus—* Our sins being ri^, riiere 
was no preventing God’s justice from 
riaping that glory in nur ca{amitis|wbinh 
we rahhed mm of . in qur prospsfity/* 
Ifepw is me^hor and antithes^ ^uch fis 
betiray ay dWifiahl and heai-tless writer: 
without comparing, passages of the kind 
in Gauden’s own lutings. 

" Tlie same iaa^nea and. cold affect¬ 
ation of metwhT^P||^ yutitfaesis, the 
refuge of uiifebUi^,‘^inas, are mqre 
visible in the mediftmons subjoined to 
tliis chapter. * 

“ * Oh! thou Sovereign Goodness 
and Wisdom, who overrulest our counsels, 
overrule also our hearts, that the loorM 
we suffer hy justice, the better we may 
be for Thy meucy.’ Here is 'overruled 
counsels ’ opposed to ‘ overruled hearts^' 
* worse ’ things opposed to ' better,' and 
'justice’ to ‘mercy,’ in pne sentence! 
But mark what follows ; .'.^s the slus of 
our PEACE disposed us to this unhappy 
WAR. so let this war prepare us for 
blesred peace.’ * As out" sins have 
turned our antidotes to poison, so let Thy 
grace turn our poison to antidotes/’ And 
yet how simple and dignified is the 
following passage: 

" ' I do not repent of Calling this last 
parliament, because, O Lurdl I did it 
with.an upright intention! O Lord! 
tliough Thou hast deprived me of many 
former comforts, still give us that pa¬ 
tience which becomes I’hy children.’ 

" There arc more of these chaster and 
affecting passages in other chapters than 
the first, which is almost entirely en. 
veloped; but I am inclined to think we 
have Charles alone, or for the greatest 
part, in the prayer on the Liturgy, or on 
being deprived of his chaplains ; tirough 
Gaudenisms may be detected in these. 

“ The importance of this subject, and 
the inquiry by two scholars, both, de¬ 
serving BO well of literature, will |dead 
my excuse for entering so far into^tfaia 
detail.' Afy own opimon is comjtletely, 
and on the most attentive investlgatiion, 

'ad ; and 1 feel confident, if dhy one 
ues the same plan, with tlie same 
care, putting together the exiemal evi¬ 
dence, from the small circumltince inci¬ 
dentally mentioned by Keafi^' (tliie 'fact 
of a Pim-Vf and some pnysm„ t!SmptHe<l 
by in bis 4^|btnQ|r)lj and. the 

.gy, bkanir 

aiust jrpif mber, at^ the s^me 

- ...it Wii^,t4std<)ayoUr 'to fh?W the 

hhVe wrij!- 

I hilriw no 

ddhh4«#''|!Mpi||^r'had beeii Mtrttstiid’ 
to him in for rerisal, by 




wonld li«T» amitted Ihoas pM«tg«> 
wbieli most sffeot us. .. 

“ The e:qplsostion.l hare suhmitted 
U so plain, fo qlsar, so probable, so con> 
distent in all its pe^, so minutelj and 
hironmiNantuiUj corroborated, that the 
is, itbab not been brought more 
{Mlticidaity forward among the argu¬ 
ments which this subject has ffittished. 

“ Let me add, that Gauden seems, 
i from his prior ehanjoteri to haire been 
' , lihe last man in the' world who, of his 
own accord, we should imagine, would 
hare originated the idea of the sad ' por- 
tnictura of bis majestj’ in his troubles, 
imd tiiat therefore some peculiar circum- 
aitances must have excited his attention 
to the subject. We may well conceive 
the papers of which he got possession 
Excited the idea, and formed the basis 
of the execution.” 

Wherever we look, certain it is that 
republicanism is unfavourable to the 
cultivation of tite domestic virtues, 
and, consequently, of genuine piety 
and of true religion. Its behests keep 
the feelings too much on the tenter¬ 
hooks of impatient exertion; there is 
a constant struggle after glaring action 
to take the voices of the multitude 
captive—for popular applause is the 
veiy essence of all greatness in repub¬ 
lics. Hence we take an exaggerated 
view of the world and the outward 
duties of life; and our eye-sight being 
tlius accustomed to so large a range, it 
can never conveniently or efficaciously 
contract itself to the small sphere of 
domestic regulations or duties. How 
admirably has Aristophanes illustrated 
this position among die Athenians! 
What illustrations of this position have 
not Sismondi and Darn adduced, in 
their admirable histories of the Italian 
republics and of Venice I What a 
volume of facts does not the French 
Revolution unfold! and the great 
Rebellion in England is not backward 
in its multitude ofliorrifying proofs. 

The learning and piety of many of 
the exemplary Presbyterians is well 
known, .and so is their want of com¬ 
mon charity. Among the crew of 
Clremwell’s crjdng host, h 9 w few, with 
ilm/exi^tton of that pure pattern of 
ooiumhw love, Colonel Hutchinson, 
mtilnlritod lives as emiahle as those 
reviled} Tliey talkec^dodeed, of 
Lord's wonderful dealings widi 
aouls,” while ^ sja^ . the 
HifCroo of mudmen demons or among 

gavetheir 

to doctrinal 4tQd metsidiyeical 
at^ltjinties; rejected Prayer 


as foimali and heeded wMalillMO^es 
and visions as immediate inspiraUiOits 
of the Divinity, at the time they were 
promulf^ing rebellion diroughft.peace> 
nil land, and teaching their childral 
the duty of Imtred to their inofibasive 
neighbours. Die best of theni,:!evea 
the virtuous Hutcfainson, would* not lit 
in wdgment on the king, io whom he 
had sworn allegiance, until he had 
sought the Lord; but tiiis fbrnmlky 
and mummery being fulfilled,'the most 
atrocious crimes could be perpetrated. 
The most touching image of domestic 
tenderness among these stem Puritans 
is set forth by Milton, in his e[»stie to 
bis friend and tutor, William Young, 
one of the authors of Smectymnum, 
and pastor of the congregation at 
Hamburg. 

“ lavenias dale! cum conjuge forte se- 
deUtem, 

Mulcentem gremio pignora sacra 
suo; 

Forsitau aut veteram perlai^a volu- 
e mina Patrum 

Yersantem, aut veil BibUa sacra 
. Dei.” 

And again, when he addr^sed Henry 
l.uwren(^ the younger, in the sonnet, 

“ Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous 
son,” &c. 

Yet how different here does the great 
bard shew from Milton the Republi¬ 
can, advising the trial of Charles I. as 
a national spectacle I Look at him 
again as a husband and a frither. How 
seldom do we recognise in the veiy 
purest and best of the republicans, any 
thing like feelings of kindness or pity 1 
Look at Hugh Peters, Prynne, Lam¬ 
bert, Harrison, Pym, Cheynell,. and 
contrast these men with Jeremy I^ylor, 
Hammond, Chillingworth, ^ Swdei^n, 
Sherlock, atod Ken; or, among the 
laity, with .Evelyn, Wotton, Fanshawe, 
and Walton I The very contrast is 
enough to startle us into a conviction, 
that the efiects of revolutions and ce- 
publipanism must be bmtalisiag 'in¬ 
deed ! - 

, Charles 1., in gentlehess of mannere 
and kindness of heart, in innooehoe of 
private life and fruexdety, as for ikm- 
scends the hypocritical Cromwell as 
he ' does the Popish Cfamrles his* un¬ 
worthy smt. Tire latter iodu^^ in 
prodigies, imder the commcutble 
assurance that he woitid get free par¬ 
don, from bis confessor; thefrarmerwas 
Ctenforted by expmenixst and was 
convinced of tiie inqmssil^^ of fats 
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from gracOy by th« C%«idi of 
Gonem. To say aomiag of dm more 
bloody bypoerites, look m>ly at the 
eoitduot etibe pious Miltoii« who wrote 
bis TtttachOirdon to fMrove ^at iucom- 
patibiKly of temper was a good and 
just gpxKUid for oivorce. In times of 
rdigiouaforvouT) the more sincere are 
always overtopped the mme cun- 
tmm. The great rebellion was par- 
tieulatly a period of hypocrisy, and 
Cromwell soon found the nature of the 
stepping-stones to fortune, and became 
the master dissembler. How soon he 
transcended in power the more simple 
Fairfoxl' Compare Jeremy Taylor 
with Dr. Owen, and how for the pure 
religion of the former eclipses die 
metaphysical cant of the latter I Or 
Lambert with Capel, Falkland, or 
Derby; and bow the deep-rooted and 
even-minded loyalty of either tran¬ 
scends the bdlowing zeal of the re¬ 
publican I Look at the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, when he went to purify Oxford 
—look at this descendant of the mag¬ 
nanimous Montgomeries, and we must 
indeed sigh for the weakness of human 
nature, wd shudder at the vilifying 
effects of republican zeal, when we be¬ 
hold a high-minded nobleman befoul 
his mouth with a hangman’s invective, 
and tell die fhllen and forlorn Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, while sitting in 
judgment on the old man, that “he 
was the greatest rascal in England I” 
Again, let us think of Clotworthy, 
when the grey-haired and venerable 
archbishop stcmd on the scaffold, the 
prepared victim to fanatical fury, and 
the fearful instruments of death were 
spread forth before his unscared eyes. 
What text of Scripture, asked the 
flinty-hearted .Clotworthy, will give 
thee most comfort now ? “ Cupio dit- 
aolvi, et esse cum Christo *’majestically 
responded the victim. “ Ay,’’ replied 
the puritanical inquisitor, “ there must 
be an assurance—an assurance 1” ’The 
vicdm turned to the executioner, and 
meeklY entreated him to do his office. 

Notiung so fiendish, says Mr. Bowles, 
in the time8>^of the greatest intolerance, 
can he charged on the abused clergy 
of.Er^laad. IVom the period of i3i- 
sableth to that of Charles, the bishops 
were regarded as the enemies' of sdl 
TeltgiQB, and, at the Eestotatiori^ pe- 
doi^y vindictive. -Bat dHS times in 
wbtdi th^ lived and acted have not 
been equitably considered. I^ese 
mtld.and virfoous men did not contend 
^;atnst idigiQus liberty, but for k, 


staving to disarm intolemace udiai 
their very existence was at stake. 
There is a terrifle curse by the author 
of the Areopagetica, at which hell may 
be said to grow darker. “ ^pt they 
contrary,” exclaims Milton, “ but foey 
contrary, that by the impairing and 
diminutiou of the true foith, the dis¬ 
tress ' and servitude of their country, ’ 
aspire to high dignity, rule, and pro¬ 
motion here, after a shamefol end in 
this life (which God grant them I) they 
shall be thrown down eternally into tlm 
darkest and deepest golf of hell, where, 
under the despiteful control, the tram¬ 
ple, and spurn of all the other damned, 
that, in the anguish of their fortume^ 
shall have no other ease than to exec- 
cise a raving and bestial tyranny over 
them, as Uieir slaves mid negroes; 
they shall remain in that plight fw 
ever, the basest, the undermost, the 
most dejected, most underfoot, and 
down-trodden vassals of perdition 1” 
Such was the language of foe enemies 
of the Protestant Church throughout 
the whole reign of Elizabeth. The 
outcry at foe commencement of the 
Long Parliament became yet more 
profane and impious. “ The people,” 
says Mr. Bowles, “ were so infunat^ 
by the Popish incantations, that the 
lives of the conscientious episcopal 
cleigy were in jeopardy.” Wiien the 
rash-minded yet virtuous Charles de¬ 
manded the four offending members, 
the people did not break forth into 
resistance for maintaining the fr^om 
of the bold asserters of their liberty, 
but they instantly cried out for “ West¬ 
minster!” with the savage purpose of 
plucking down the organs and defecing 
the monuments. The Archbishop of 
York, then Dean of Westminster, de¬ 
fended the abbey against foe lavii^ 
Iconoclasts. Tlie assailants were, in¬ 
deed, driven away; but “from this 
time,” says Ambrose Phillips, in bis 
life ofv Archbishop Williams, “ foe 
bishops durst not come near foe Par¬ 
liament House, either by land or by 
water, the passages were so beset 
against them, and they so vehemently 
threatened by foe people.^ ^loectym- 
nuus Bicludes among the crimes of 
Protestant episcopacy, the very fires 
in which nhe Protestants were Immt 
alive f innd Calamy has sweepingly 
dendainred the crime of jrersecutum 
against all tire biMiops. But foe bi¬ 
shops, inateail of being persecutors, 
were foe persecuted ; and they were 
thus treated, pdt (or what they as 
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4>ishops, 1>ut b^tse they were bishops. 
-Iii«the instance, indeed, the Dissi¬ 
dents and ^rei^terians had received 
provocation at tne hands of the im¬ 
prudent Charles and his counsellors; 
an^ thet provocation was treasured up 
in ’the breasts of his religious onpo- 
cients, and was the spark which lignted 
““ their angry passions, until they set 
kingdom in a blaze of rebellious 
■ed, “ The court and bishops,” 
says Rapin, ** laid it down for a rule, 
hot to depart from one tittle of what 
sVas practised in the Church of Eng¬ 
land, for fear they (the Puritans) should 
grow too powerful, and the indulgence 
ibewn them prove detrimental to the 
<|%urch. But there was a stronger rea¬ 
son, namely, the implacable hatred 
conceived of them by the king, his 
ministers, and, above all, by the Bi¬ 
shops of London and Winchester, which 
made them earnestly seek all occasions 
to oppress them ; and these occasions 
were easy to be found. They had only 
to press the observation of the canons, 
wimout dispensing with one article, in 
order to cause the I*resbyterians to 
commit offences which exposed them 
to the rigour of the ecclesiastical and 
civil laws. But as the bishops could 
not be every where, and wanted people 
to inform them of what passed, Walter 
Curie, Bi-shop of Winchester, bethought 
himself, in his primary visitation, to 
oblige by oath the churchwardens, and 
other officers, to turn informei-s, that 
none might escape their inquiry.” 

Thus speaks the impartial Rapin. 
Let us not, in our zeal for Protest¬ 
antism, conceal the unpalatable truth. 
There is as much harm done to true 
Christianity and our Reformed Church 
by over-zedous friends, as by decided 
and avowed enemies.’^ There is no 
exemption made by Providence in fa¬ 
vour of the actitipe-of our churchmen; 
and in all cases those actions are os 
likely to be the offspring of paShion or 
rash zeal, as the actions of English 
s^tarians qr any other class of reli- 
giWsts.'. ' ..must not forget that, 

j|)^ing for Chtholic hatred 
mtion, the Huguenots 

^_a« themselves crap the 

^ sievere enactments wid tdc- 
llffate policy by their rdyimssness , 
I'lUt^hied activity. 

^^^ htBoglwd an ardeiit,love for 
til# mie^agSitioD of the troe 
an in fhrtlvsxhi^ 

#ble pri^lled' par 

ties into but little 




creditable to men who boasted that 
one great principle of their frith was 
charity to all men. When the feelings 
become excited by enthusiasm, there 
is scarcely a perceptible difference be¬ 
tween right and wrong: that which in 
moderation is a virtue, in excess be¬ 
comes a deadly sin. The great diffi¬ 
culty, in this case, is to draw the limit 
between the praiseworthy and the cul¬ 
pable ; — where does right terminate, 
and where does wrong commence t It 
is easy, therefore, for men to slide into 
sin, without a due consciousness of 
their situation; and oftentimes, were 
their eyes to be properly opened to 
their actual condition, they would 
themselves be horror-struck at the con¬ 
viction. These are intended as general 
observations; but all history, and espe¬ 
cially the history of our own pernicious 
Civil War, tenders this one great truth 
■—that the slightest manifestation of 
religious hatred or persecution, on ac¬ 
count of an opposite faith, is fraught 
witlf danger to individual liappitiess 
and to national repose, and, if not 
peremptorily crushed on its appear¬ 
ance, it is impossible to predicate what 
its awful result may be, both in one 
respect and the other. 

This is fully evidenced during the 
Times of which we have been speaking. 
That the Presbyterians were oppressed, 
is too true; but the savage retribution 
taken on our church by the triumphant 
sectarians, as much exceeds in fierce 
cruelty the provocation, as the fires of 
earthly niartyixlom are exceeded by 
the intensity of the flames of hell. 
Then comes the proof of the glory of 
Protestantism, and the abasement of 
the sectarians. However oflensive in 
their palmy day of prosperity the 
Puritans may have accused the High 
Church party of having been, certain it 
is, that in their hour of adversity the 
latter shewed the resignation of saints, 
while no bounds were set to the 
frenzy of their triumphant oppressors. 
This proceeded from the rehsontdile- 
ness and comfortable assurances 
out to us by our frith; white' 
tanic enthttsiaspn -either subUmi^' 
the soul to an extravagant ~ 

all things ^uihly, and to a 
conception of all things faeav^iy - 
or else wears out the ik^tive ehetfy- 
of the heart, burns «frt (bf' 

hope, and leaves the pobr^nigent in 
the frrevocabte gloom of dn^p^deitcy 
andde^air. ''' 

Mr. Bowles is himsdtf cotnpeHed to 
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say- sometluiig in extenuation of tke 
Mverity of the Proteetants. 

“ If my friend Morli^ should appear 
not BO tolerant to the Non-oonformists 
as the fteneral character for moderation 
in the Church of Eng^land might, at this 
day, incline us to have wished, I would 
remind my reader of what was answered 
by the Prussians, when, in the late war, 
the brave and generous English re¬ 
proached them for their cruelty to the 
French: ' You English have not bad 
your fields invaded, or your household's 
scattered, or your friendsltilled,’ There¬ 
fore, with respect to the restored clergy, 
although it had been much nobler, if, 

‘ being persecuted,* they had not, ac¬ 
cording to the lesson of tlieir Divine 
Master, in any instance, returned evil 
for etiii—yet, it will be remembered, 
they had grievous wrong, and they were 
tnen. The most unprincipled prejudice 
only is to be condemned, which enlarges 
on the deprivations they inflicted, and 
keeps out of sight the persecutions they 
endured.” 

But contrast the above with th» fol¬ 
lowing : — 

“ But between the two parties I must 
remark this difference. The episcopal 
pulpits at no time resounded, in the 
house of peace and charity, with furious 
invectives, and incitements to persecu¬ 
tion and blood, as the Presbyterian pul¬ 
pits did against the episcopal clergy ; 
when sermons, wliich turn the heart 
cold to read, were preached before par¬ 
liament, denouncing God’s judgment on 
the priests of Baal! that is, on those 
who were not Calvinistic Puritans. 

“ Let it, secondly, in candour be re¬ 
membered, that the restored clergy, if a 

S eneral conformity was insisted on, never 
unied the consolation, in private, to 
those who preferred the ‘ Directory,’ 
as, in the utmpst stretch of cruelty, tlie 
Presbyterians, in tlieir day of domina¬ 
tion, aid, under severe penalties ; deny¬ 
ing even this consolation of ‘ conscience ’ 
to those whom they had deprived of 
bread.” 


Most of tite bishops, in the days of 
p«uecutioii, w^re of blameless apd un- 
iciptp<^ai£bed lives, and distinguished for 
le^XBtQg teid the purest virtues: but 
perseopted, because, in the 
PWdirgon ofc^obti Vicars, they were 
“ bjshops,” and not jhe “ Lord’s 
because the .German tbeolo- 
learned, Frankfort, that 
tK|>e|ie .tlteie .wete bishops there could 
be Qift yjital ^religion, and becaaee dtey 
to: the Christum cooplusion, 
that, as enemies to God, they oug^t to 
be eul ofy Wi Sharp vyas, because idola- 


ttous worship was held in cathedrals^ 
where surplices were worn, and, to use 
the language of Prynne, Choristers 
bellowed the tenor as it were Oxen — 
barked a counterpoint as a kennel of 
Dogs — roared out a treble like a sort 
of Bulls.” Tlie universal cry became, 
“There could be no religion till all 
the lord bishras were sent to tlie bo%> 
tomless pit, from whence tliey wer»' 
spewed out!” 

“ How glorious,” says Mr. Bowles, 
“ to such pietists must the day have 
been, when, in the cathedral of that 
city where Ken was educated — whose 
episcopal throne Morley afterwards so 
long adorned — the ‘ godly’ soldie^ 
scattered over the pavement the boncn 
of the earliest English prelates, bravely 
discharging their reforming muskets at 
the statue of King Charles (the marks 
of which may be seen to this day); 
and when, their pikes not reaching the 
painted windows, they broke them into 
fragments, hurling at them tlie bishops’ 
bones.” And, “As if to encourage 
Warden Harris, who had taken the 
solemn league and covenant, these 
sam$ * true Oirisbans’ paraded the 
streets in surplices^ sounding, as with 
frantic joy, an lo Paan with the broken 
organ-pij)es.'* 

It were in vain to expect fair dealing 
from those hot-headed and maddened 
Puritans who have undertaken to write 
a history of these times of trouble. We 
have already given a passage from 
Milton which is sufficient to shew the 
frame of mind in which he was in his 
later days, and how little fitted be con'* 
sequently was to make just mention of 
Ills High Church antagonists. Neal, 
in his History, is as unfair, though he 
does not use tlie brimstone words, in¬ 
vectives, denouncements, and curses, 
ill which the soul of the pious Milton 
was wont to take such unnatural de¬ 
light. This writer says, among many 
other things, that when the old clergy, 
who had been sequestered for scan^, 
took possession of their -livings, they 
were intoxicated with their new feel¬ 
ings, and threw off tostrakits of 
their order; for a genei^<<,4|i^ution 
of manners attend^ the. 
joy that overflowed the natibn^^l^lp 
majesty’e restoration.” That 
the oleigy'might have given ream''ns 
their Joyon being, after twelve y^us 
of exile' and sorrow, restored to their 
ancient homes, and their old parishion* 
era, vrho hailed their return with cor¬ 
diality^ may be easily conedve A^ dt 
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it in t» bt teped, ttu^even, fafy the 
most festidw«s» be as easily patdoned; 
but the extMcpIe of the Choreh of Eng¬ 
land still ^hoM conspicuofleiAy through¬ 
out the abominable licentiousness of 
the reign of Charles the Second; and 
fifteen years only after the period in 
^question, was established that Society 
promoting Christian Knowledge,' 
i^wM^h ** appears so majestic in me 
||jfront of our church community at pre¬ 
sent.’' Neal may be taxed with great 
unfiiiitiess tlftien he makes use of the 
general term (in speaking ofPro¬ 
testant ministers) of scandal,” and 
leaves that term unqualified. If 
**scandal” mean vicious lives, then 
' has Neal deliberately belied the facts 
of history; but if by scandal he mean 
fidelity to the persecuted communion, 
and a firm tenacious adherence to what 
they considered as the prime duties of 
Christianity, then indeed may the pre¬ 
lates and ministers of our church glory 
in the verdict which a right-minded 
posterity has awarded in favour of 
Us ancestors in the sacerdotal dig- 
niQr. 

The whole work of Neal is com¬ 
posed in a spirit of exaggeration on 
the one side, and of extenuation on 
the other. Of his wilful, deliberate, 
and unprincipled falsehoods, the fol¬ 
lowing may ne taken as instances.— 
Not satisfied with gratuitously malign¬ 
ing the clergy, ** who flourished in great 
numbers about the court, magnifying 
their own sufferings,” he states that 
when the punishment was declared in 
the star-cbaiiaber against Leighton, 
Bishop Laud pulled off his cap while 
their merciless sentence was being pro- 
nouruK^, and gave God thanks ! This 
feet has been believed by most of the 
readers of Neal. It is echoed by Mr. 
Godwin; it is echoed by the present 
Lord Dover—jJwit where is it sub¬ 
stantiated? It is not in Rushworth; 
it is not in any contemporary historian 
worthy of credit. ** R^b as he was,” 
says Mr.* Bowles, ** X pledge myself to 
prove drat Laud resorted to no harsh 
snymliy till his life w&s threatened.” 
idp ^.^.jactions, and conduct, and 
jpImNldB w Laud, we do not now in- 
^■^pd^sildsh to enter particularly. Our 
is, to give in our Magaiine a 
oMttes iff papers on the principal Wimt- 
tff the Churdf of Ira^and; and if 
qitit xeodsm riiall come to die opinion, 
figtHK tba perusal of this article, mat we 
tff Y are competent to 

ihe tosk shall not only dwer- 
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felly be 'undertaken, but vre jmnrise 
to aevote to the series such dfligehi^, 
integrity, and ability, as we possess. 
Certainly such a series would not only 
be interesting, but useful, in the pre¬ 
sent state of our national church-— 
when enemies ate rising up against it 
in every quarter—when even those 
who are indebted to it for early 
aliment and education are enacting 
the part of ungrateful serpents, and 
turning to bite the breast that nou¬ 
rished^ them in their day of childish 
weakness. Such a series will be use¬ 
ful to allay doubts, to repel attacks, to 
hold out encouragement, by the bright 
examples of the Worthies, to the wa¬ 
vering, and weak, and faint-hearted. 
We shall dierefore delay, till feither 
opportunity, all canvassing of the 
character and conduct of Archbishop 
Laud. Sufiice it to say, for the 
present, that his object was to defend 
episcopacy and the throne. True it 
is that inhumanity to Leighton and 
Pryttne weakened his cause far beyond 
their books. Nothing can extenuate 
this conduct, nothing can extenuate the 
infamy of the Star Chamber of Charles 
the First; but let not the whole of that 
infemy be brought to bear upon the 
soliu^ person of one unfortunate 
individual. ** Laud,” says Mr. Bowles, 
“ was the hunted victim, and he turned 
in terror from the cry of blood and 
vengeance, deepening as it approached 
more near. Then, as in despair, (to 
save his own grey ^irs,) these ruthless 
measures were resorted to.” It would 
have been wiser, indeed, to have 
suffered Prynne’s wrath to evaporate 
after its fury had exhausted itself; but 
it is also a truth, that the Church of 
England, occupying a dignified posi¬ 
tion between such as decided that 
toleration was establishing iniquity by 
law, and such as were for enforcing to 
the strict letter the statute de haretkis 
comburendis, hat been most unjustly 
accused of being in itself more into- 
lerant,and persecuting fiian all. 

Such accusations against tiie Chutoh 
of England have been lafefy brought 
against it by Dr. Lingard, who cun¬ 
ningly adop^ a summary way to dis¬ 
prove the chatge of persecution, which 
for so many oentui^, mid. so noto¬ 
riously, has clui^ to ti)e Cluiich 
Home. The massacre of tife Protest 
tants in Ireland, 1040, is aE a fiction; 
and the jiumng of Latimer, Crattmer, 
Ridley, was justifiable—^and not only 
pudonable, but a woric of bij^ and 
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diatit^st^ merit, for tt^ey perisbed 
in the abme flamee which dwie ivicbed 
spirita had prepared for othera 1 The 
proof for this hideous jkccusation is 
worthy a Catholic casuist. A paper, 
it seems, has been found, in which a 
sentence appears to the effect that be. 
who, after every thing has been tried 
in vain, still opposes and oppugns the 
fu ndame ntal principles of rrotestanb* 
ism, is pumendua. The translation by 
the learned doctor of that simple word 
is ,—to suffer death! /* I will say 
nothing of Cranmer,” says Mr. Bowles, 
« because he caused a frantic woman 
to be burnt o/ive, and even guided the 
pen, and endeavoured to steel the 
shrinking heart of an ingenuous youth; 


but who are the eiuoaateM, thus sum* 
manly classed as bumen in intent, 
because they used the * psmen- 
dusV Was Ridley one, who, from 
his kind heart, opened his house to 
the moUier and sister of the man who 
burnt him ? Was Hooper one ? Was 
Latimer? No; but they were guilty^ 
of using the word * punie^uSf andv 
therefore they intended the fire and 
foggot I ‘ Puniendus ' means ‘ suffer 
death 1’ Oh, dispassionate reasoneis I 
Oh, mild Inquisitors of Goa, of Spain, 
and of Lisbon I The heart shrinks 
ind^oant.from such cruel sophisUy.’’ 

The vrant of space forces us to ter¬ 
minate this paper abruptly; but it 
shall speedily be resumed. 


AJJE FLIGHT THROUGH FAERY LANDS ONNE ANE FAMOUS STEEDE 

YCLEPT THE NICUT-MARE. 

I WALS brocht, but how I cannotte telle, 

To tlie weirde lande quhere the faeries dwelle; 

And OI sic ane wilde aqd ane witchynge scene 
Wals opened before my mortall eyne! 

I wals notte awake, I wals notte aslecpe, 

But ynne ane confusiqne strange and acepe; 

I could notte telle, sae stxan^ wals ihy hedde, 

Quhether 1 wals alive or dedde, 

Quhether this wals the realme of blyssc. 

Or the wilde warlde of wretchednesse: 

Quhere could I be ?—alacke and welle 1 
1 fhocht againe but I could notte telle. 

At last amang the featherie ayre 
I bearde like the uoices of mortalls thair; 

Uoices quhilk did lauch and synge— 

Makynge the haill empyrium rynge— 

Fillynge wythe maruellouse melodie 
Euery uapour that floatid bye, 

And makynge ane echo euery time 

The soundis approachit ane cloud sublime:— 

“ And come, jul my Ouphante traine,” 

Quo a uoice as cleare as raine 
Quhen it descendis uponne the sea. 

And see quho this lonelye man mai be, 

Quho has come into the Elphe countryc." 

And strai&cht ane uii-gin bande foair Stude, 

Pure as rainbow owre the flude, 

Oune euery wreathit cloude sae faire 
That hunge uponne the sparklynge ayre. 

Thousandis were thay to my sicht, 

Radiant, lofely, defte, and bricht: 

Every ane hadde ane uirgin hue, 

Eneiy ane hadde <ien of blue; 

^ And as thay wauit their lockis of gowd, 

Thay held their sidis and tench alovde—> 

And aye the drift; of their rippit and glee 
Wals to gabber and mooke at me. 

^ At lengthe uponne the rauibows breast 
Walkit fortii the Qnene frae mang the rest; 




^ Quho arfcilJuiiif mortal], that darest expipm 
' a malm of ihe &enes,'Untmdd6n hefote 
'^y foote ofjQortall ,byrth ? 

_ ^e, or 111 thee down to yirth 1" „ 

“ I am aneptdr. way-worn man,”, ' /' 

Wythe tariioekl toiigue 1 then b^a^e; 

** But how I cam here I canna telle, 

Although ,<ye flyn^e me downe to belle.” 

>j^d then'the meries rounde ahoute 
' Iwt up anither clamocouse ahoute 
i|l,pd leuch, and helde fbetr.i^tii W 3 rthe mirthe, 

, il^d sayd, ** Before he sees the yirth, 
ifief’s rin him ane rig through the fieldis of mrfe, 

And schewe him the l^gdomis dial;.|buriscne thtdr.” - 
'ihen quo the Quw^^lAs sure as th^ aunne 
. Ilhimitijfa^e skie,'^{rippiie be done. 

Ye’re ^f^ifule, but for the lofe we J?|Bar 
To occasional follie, we’ll tak ye tbaar. . . .. 

'Thair are realmis of yirth quhere ne' mor^'hath beoie. 

And climates ynne heuen ne angel hath seene^ 

And bouiris oi coral, beneathe the blue sea, 

Quhere ne mermaide hath been, but quhere thou schalle be.” 


Then, richt or wrang, through the regions of space 
Thay bore me, withouten or feelynge or grace, 

Mair quycke than the ilyinge of de^lye easte winde; 
Some pullit me before, some pushit me behinde, 

Some grippit my limbis—quhile wythe shoutis of lauchter 
Thay hurried me on, like ane lambl'i^ die slauchter. 

“ And how do ye like this glorious fimne V’ , t 
' Quo sche, the Quene, qulio it begunne. 

“ Ane curse on your funne, ye paiks,” quo I —' 

But ane weirdlye lauch wals a’ their replye. 

The mair 1 sheuk wythe micht and mame, 

TTie m^r thay enjoyit my slAithe and my paine. 

■*'* Lei gOf-ye randies—for if 1 be hurt 

Ynne yot^ bluidye handis, ye schalle suffer for’t: 

, IWipi honest man.” “ W^e downa doubte '*— 
a’ the replye of the senselesse route. 
i^X^med to kick, but I micht as sune 

tried my feete against the mune;— 

% buffetted here, I buffetted tliair, 

But I onlie straik the gylded ayre. 'si 
At lengthe I iaude my breathe dcparle— 

Ane deep oppression cam owre my hearte — 

My braine grew dizzy, my eyne grew dimme — 
An^weat broke out onne every limbe — 

My bosomme heavit wythe deadlye dreade— 
Uaporiiifloatid aroum my hedde— 

Then I thocht ilk faery did let me goe, 

' But still I felt ane heauy woe; • 

And faintei^ and fainter their uoices were, 

•As thay vanischit in the ayre ; 

But still their mockerie seemit to synge 
Wythe ane fearful murmmynge. 

I heide my breathe and sheuk, for I 
Fell slowlie frae the starrie skie;—• 

I reacbit the yirth, I turnit my hedde, 

And loe, beholde I 1 wals stretchit owne my bedde; 

And insteade of ridynge the cloudis of^the ayre, 

1 hadde onlie been ridynge the grimme Nicht-Mare 1 
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<0 THE 


INTBODVCTIOE. 

The few equivocal fects which' histoi-y 
has preserved respecting ^e state 
our ancestors, ore sufficient to shew 
that the conunercial ^eatuess of £ng.ni% 
land bad its origin ui very small be¬ 
ginnings, and that she: oyres fer more 
to the enterprise and monal culf^^tion 
of her inhabitants than to the riches of 
her indigenous productions. , 

Historians agree that the Roxpans 
first taught the Britons to manufacture 
cloth* and to build tomts^ as well as 
many of those arts which improve the 
condition of man ; but while the con¬ 
querors remained masters of the island, 
the exports were of the most primitive 
kind, and inconsiderable; and from sub¬ 
sequent transactions there is reason to 
believe that they were bought and taken 
away by purchasers from the provinces 
of Gaul and other parts of the conti¬ 
nent. ' ^ 

For centuries liter the legions'"had 
been withdrawn, the exportation of raw 
materials continued, and the trade was 
in the hands of aliens. The merchants 
oftbe Hanse Towns and the Netherlands 
were the principal traders of London. 
Nor was it until Edward HI, had dis¬ 
cerned the advantages which might be 
derived from foreign commerce, and 
fostered it by cncouiaging the English 
to build ships of their own, and by in¬ 
troducing the manufacture of woollens, 
that the spirit of our mercantile en¬ 
terprise became effectually aliened. 
Rumours of earljer naval undertakings 
would imply that navigation had de¬ 
clined in England; but the circum¬ 
stances of the kingdom justify us in 
withholding full credence to the tales 
concerning Alfred the Great, and the 
still more improbable romance of the 
fleets and voyages of Edgar^ the 
Peaceful. 

The second important era in the 


f * 

history of commerce is the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth 

The English,” says Vc^|iro, “ then 
appl^d themselves to manufectures; the 
'Fleuiings, being persecuted % Philip II. 
King of Spain, removed in.^ge bodies 
from Flanders'to London, "M&ging with 
theituan increase of inhabitants, indos- 
tryv^pd p^hes. The capital, which en. 

peace under Eli. 
zabeW,' cultivated '!^ the lib#al arts, 
which are the badges and con8e<]uences 
of plenty. In a word, London was en¬ 
larged, civilised, and embellished ; and 
in a short time ono-hnlf of the little 
island of Britain was able to counterba¬ 
lance tlie whole power of Spain.” 

It was by Elizabeth, also, that the 
East India Company was established, 
the greatest commercial association 
that has ever existed ; that princess 
was also the original patron of the 
British colonies. James I., however, 
by the charters which he issued 
for the companies by which North 
America was settled, and from whiefr 
the United Suites have inherited their 
existence, is properly the father of Bri¬ 
tish coIonisatioD. 

Subsequent to the formation ofeom- 
jwinies for the planting of colonies, 
the next influential «veut to the trade 
of England was the revocation of thej^) 
edict of Nantz, in 1685, by which great 
numbers of industrious and skilful 
artisans were compelled to quit France 
and seek refuge in this country, where 
they augmented the ingenious and ope¬ 
rative population, and improved die 
taste and increased the production.'in 
several important manufactures. 

The establishment of the Bank of 
England may be es^med among the i 
most ^cient causes by which the 
trade of the kingdom has <'bfen ad¬ 
vanced ; and scarcely inferior was the 
facility afforded to the transit of large 


* That the Romans had carried the manufacture of fine woollen olodi to a high 
degree of perfection, is proved by the great attention paid by them to fiiiu-woolled 
abe^. Vide Pliny, Varro, and Columella. That the Romans imported their Taren- 
dne aheep into their west^ colonies, with the art of manufacturing fine doth, we 
learn &om Strabo and Pliny. A ram for the purpose of breeding was sold for a 
talent. The little attic talent of silver is estimated to have been equal to two hun- 
di^ and sixteen pounds sterling. The Romans, says Camden, had a cloth manu- 
feoture at Winchester, 
vox.. IV. .no. XXII. 
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quantities of merchandise by the im¬ 
provements the means of convey¬ 
ance, the mioation of canals, imd the 
opening of new highways. 

It is, however, to the substitution of 
machinery for human labour; together 
with tlie cotton manufactures, and the 
, aids of chemistry, that England is 
<^efly indebted for her commercial 
glhry: they have laid open mines and 
treasuries which amaze the imagina¬ 
tion, and afford a boundless prospect 
to the dreams of avarice and benevo¬ 
lence. 

ENGLISH NAVIGATION PRIOR T6 THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OP THE ROYAL NAVY. 

Before the time of Alfred the Great, 
the English undoubtedly possessed ship¬ 
ping—to what extent cannot now be as¬ 
certained ; but we find that among the 
other objects to which his wisdom was 
directed, the promotion of navigation 
early obtaineo his care. In 886 he 
caused many ships to be built, and let 
them, and money also, out to mer¬ 
chants who traded to the Levant, and 
brought from thence precious stones 
and rich merchandise. Some of the 
jewels ore supposed to be still among 
the ornaments of the English crown. 
These ships sailed to Alexandria in 
Egypt; and the people, passing over 
the isthmus, are supposed to have gone 
down the Bed Sea to India: this is, 
however, improbable. Tliese ships 
may have, at Alexandria, received 
Indian commodities, but what they 
earned abroad besides money is un¬ 
known; for England, in the days of 
Alfred, could furnish no commodities 
'worthy of being transported by the 
desert and the Red Sea to the ports 
and marts of India. 

The attention of Alfred to every 
description of knowledge was of an 
extraordinary'kind. About 890, ac¬ 
cording to Hakluyt, he obtained from 
October, a Norwegian, an aciillSunt of 
discoveries northward, on the coast of 
Norway, stating that he ** sailed as far 
north as the whale hunters use to tra- 
veV^'—an expression which indicates 
whaling was then an established 
trade. The description of the Norwe- 
^!gnan boast, although now nearly a 
thousand years old, is still surprisingly 
.,jiiqcuiate; but all the discoveries were 
. Ibat un^ the year 1553, when the first 
•voyage to Archangel was undertaken. 

In the year 893, Alfred built vessels 
^ longer and higher out of the water 


than those of the Danes. Some of bis 
l^alleys were of forty oars, and • half¬ 
decked. 

The next incident in the progprew of 
English navigation is characteristic of 
the age: King Athelstane enacted* 
‘^that every merchant who made tluree 
voyages to the Mediterranean on his 
own account should be raised to ho¬ 
nour, and enjoy the privileges of a 
.gentleman;*’ and yet, bom the death 
of Alfred to the reign of Edgar the 
Peaceful, the Englidi navy cannot be 
traced. When, however, Edgar as¬ 
cended the throne, it became again an 
object of attention. Every summer, im¬ 
mediately after Easter, he commanded 
all the ships of his kingdom to be as¬ 
sembled, mid he sailed usually widi 
the eastern fleet to the western parts of 
the island; and then, sending it back, 
proceeded with the western into the 
north; and thence, crossing the island, 
returned with the northern to the east. 
Each of his fleets, according to Hove- 
doifc and Florence of Worcester, con¬ 
sisted of one thousand two hundred 
stout vessels; in all, three thousand 
six hundred. Oth^ make the num¬ 
ber much more otpliderable. I am 
not, however, dispds^ to credit even 
the reported smallest number; besides, 
these were not royal ships, but the 
collected vessels of all the kingdom. 
William Thome, the monk, does not 
estimate the whole of Edgar’s fleets at 
more than four hundred sail. 

In 979, a tax on shipmng was first 
imposed in England. Ethelred II. 
directed the following duties to be 
levied at Billingsgate: — 

A small vessel to pay one halfpenny 
toll. 

A greater, bearing soils, one penny. 

A keel, fourpence. 

A ship laden with wood, one pieoo 
for toll. 

A small boat with fish, one halfpenny. 

A large boat with fish, one penny. 

In1043, Edward the Confessor sailAl 
to Sandwich in Kent, with thirty-fiVe 
barks; and William die Conquatnr 
landed on the coast of Sussex with a 
fleet of nine hundred, or, as some 
relate, of a thousand sail of fiatnb^- 
tomed boats or scows. 

Camden, in his Britannia^ asciibm 
the rise of the cinque ports to iMs 
sovereign. William the Conqueiiffr, 

looking upon the coast of Kent as 
the key of England, set a constable 
over Dover Castle, and, in imitatum 
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of the ancient Roman custom^ consti¬ 
tuted him governor—■ that i«, war¬ 
den of five ports, Dover, Hastings, 
Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich, to 
which Winchelsea and Rye were an- 
'nexed as principals, and some little 
towns as members only; and because 
they are obliged to serve in the wars 
by sea, each with five ships, they en¬ 
joy many large immunities: such as 
freedom from subsidies; secondly, 
from wardship of their children; third¬ 
ly, from being sued in- any court but 
within their own town; fourthly, such 
of their inhabitants as have the name 
of barons support the canopy at the 
coronation of the kings and queens of 
England; and the lord warden of the 
cinque ports has within his jurisdic¬ 
tion, in several cases, the authority of 
admiral, and other privileges.” Sea- 
ford has, since Camden's time, been 
added to the above-named seven towns; 
and all the eight have their members of 
pai-liament, who are dignified with the 
title of Barons of the Cinque Porft. 

Hakluyt says, that in 1102 a great 
fleet of busses, of English, Dimes, 
Antwerpers, and^oFleniings, containing 
about seven thoipand men, arrived at 
Joppa; and after their devotions at 
Jerusalem, and some services against 
the Turks, returned heme. 

Henry 1. was the first English king 
who attempted the improvement of 
rivers, for the benefit of inland naviga¬ 
tion. He is said to have joined the 
rivers Trent and Witham, for making a 
navigation from Yorksea to Lincoln, 
being seven miles. 

Henry II. enacted, that if any ship 
be wrecked on the coasts either of 
England, Poictier, Gascony, or the isle 
of Oleron, wherein any man shall be 
fouiid and set on shore alive, such 
ship, with its lading, shall remain to 
its proper owners, without being deem¬ 
ed a wreck. 2. And if even only any 
living beast be found in the ship, the 
kiag^ officers shall deliver over the 
and cargo to four responsible 
persons, in trust for the proprietors, 
vdro may claim the same within three 
months. 3. If neither human creature 
nor beast he found alive therein, then 
it is Ihe king’s wreck, and belongs to 
him alone. 

Richard I., in 1194, promulgated 
from Oleron, an island on the coast 
of Aquitaine, then possessed by the 


English kings, his famous code of 
marine laws. Camden, h^ever, thinks 
they were not universally promulgated 
till almut the year 1266, so as to be ac¬ 
knowledged by all nations without the 
Mediterranean and Baltic seas. 

Edward I., in 1278, stipulated with 
tlie cinque ports, tltat whenever the 
king goes beyond the sea, the cinque 
ports were to attend him with fifty- 
seven ships, each having twenty armed 
soldiers, and to maintain them at their 
cost for the space of fifteen days.* 

In tlie war between England and 
France, in 1293, one hundred sail of 
the cinque ports fought, defeated, and 
took, two hundred French vessels laden 
with wine. We are not to presume 
that their cargoes could have been 
large. 

letters of mai-que and reprisals were 
first issued in 1295. A merchant of 
Bayonne, ill Gascony, where Edvrard I. 
tlien was, had gone with a ship to Barba¬ 
ry, where he took on boanl a quantity of 
sJmonds, raisins, and figs; and on his 
voyage back from England, he and his 
ship and cargo wore seized by some 
armed force from Lisbon, as he lay at 
anchor on the Portuguese coast, and 
were carried into Lisbon, where the 
captors paid the King of Portugal a 
tenth share (the ship and cargo being 
valued at seven hundred pounds ster¬ 
ling), although peace then subsisted 
between England and Portugal. King 
Edward, therefore, granted the mer¬ 
chant letters of marque against the 
subjects of Portugal, wherever be 
could seize their efiects, and especially 
against those of Lisbon, for five ^ear^ 
or until he should reimburse himself 
for his losses ; on condition that he 
accounted to the king for any surplus 
he might take over and above his real 
dam^es and expenses. 

King Edward I., 1304, agreed to 
assist Philip the Fair, of France, 
againm the Flemings, with twenty 
ships, picked out from amongst |he best 
and l^est of the several ports of 
London, Sandwich, Winchelsea, Rom¬ 
ney, Hythe, Rye, Feversham, Hast¬ 
ings, Southampton, and Portsmouth; 
each ship to be manned with at least 
forty stout men, and well furnished 
with all other requisites of war. 

The maritime strength of nations 
may be estimated by the size of their 
ships. In 1335, Edward HI. di- 


Lex Mereatoria, p. 22. See also Ilume’s History of England, vol. v. 
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reet^ the mayor and sheriffs of Lon> 
d6n to take up all ships in their 
port, and aQ outer ports of the king¬ 
dom, of the burden of forty tons and 
upw^s, and to fumuh them with 
armed men, and other necessaries of 
war, against the Scots, and other con- 
aerated foreign nations. 

Edward III., in 1338, embarked 
with five hundred ships, landed at 
Antwerp, and marched with forty 
thousand men into France. In the same 
year he directed seventy large ships 
to be got ready at Portsmouth, ior 
transporting his peers, witli their forces, 
into Gascony. He directed certain 
galleys also to be built for his service, 
at Nice, on the coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean; and thus that city should in 
some degree be considered as the 
cradle of the British royal navy; for it 
is by no means well established, that 
before this time the kings of England 
had any royal navy properly so called. 

In 1347, Edward III. had ships 
of his own: they were twenty-five 
vessels, manned by four hundred and 
nineteen mariners. At this time, and 
for about two hundred years after, 
the navy was a sort of naval mili¬ 
tia, the seaports being obliged to 
send ships and mariners in proportion 
to their several abilities.* Great Yar¬ 
mouth was then the first town for 
shipping in England ; it sent forty 
vessels, and one thousand and ninety- 
five mariners; while London sent but 
twenty-five ships, and six hundred 
and sixty-two mariners. This compa¬ 
rative estimate is, however, perhaps no 
just criterion of their respective con¬ 
sequence ; for upwards of fifty thou¬ 
sand persons were buried in the great 
plague of that time, in Pardon’s 
churchyard, beyond Smitbficld. 

Edward, in 1350, fitted out a fleet 
of iifty saiL<if ships, and embarked 
himself with his son, the Prince of 
Wales, to lie in wait for a Spanish 


fleet expected from Flanders: a vietmy 
was the consequence. In 1372-, he 
directed all vessels in his several 
ports to be taken up, of the burden of 
twenty tons and upwards, and to reptdr. 
to the general rendezvous, at Ports¬ 
mouth and Southampton, to attend 
him in his expedition to France. This 
determines that vessels of twenty tons 
were then esteemed considerable ships. 
That the vessels were not, indeed, of 
great magnitude, is clear, by Barnes, 
in his history of Edward 111., men¬ 
tioning that two hundred vessds 
in the wine trade arrived in one day 
from England. 

It is said, that in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward III., more good laws were made 
for the benefit of commerce than in 
all tlie preceding reigns tc^ether, fiom 
the beginning of the monarchy; and it 
is in his reign that the royal navy, the 
glory of the world, was indisputably 
first established. 


England first began to export ma- 
nufiicturcs in the reign of Edward III. 
His strength, as th^. of all the prior 
kings of England, 1:^ in the service of 
a feudal tenantry. In the twenty- 
second year of his reign, in 1348, the 
whole subsidy on wool exported, at 
fifty shillings per sack, was but sixty 
tliousand pounds of the then money. 
In 1371, he could raise no more frem 
the laity than fifty tliousand pounds, 
and the same firom the clergy, both 
being equal only to about three hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds of our money. 
By comparing the revenues of Eng- 
limd during the late contest wiw 
France, some idea may be formed of 
the immense advantages England has 
since derived from her commerce. 

When the Romans invaded Britain, 
the inhabitants had only a representa¬ 
tive medium of circulation, m plates 
and rings of tin and ir(m,f iktjr 


* There is a list of these ports in the Cottonian Library. ^ > 

t In the oonfusioh arising from the wars of King John and his barons, whioh 
end^ in 1215, Camden in his Remains says, " There is a tradition that they stamped 
leather money, yet 1 never saw any of them. But we have seen money made by me 
HollandhiB, of pasteboard, anno 1574.” The Romans had stampedTeathei; os inen- 
ti^^^^by Seneca. It was also used by the'Emperor Frederick 11. at the siege-of 
According to Matthew Paris, me same monarch also used it at eiegis^of 
£jpllpa. King John of France, in 1360, w&s in such extremity, that Voltejip ssys lie 
obUged to pay for his household necessaries in leather money. 

necessities of men seem to have often obliged him to hafe recourse to relwe- 
seniKflve money.^ In a paper of Sir Robert Cotton, written in 1609 for the private 
use ofJaibes 1., it ajqioars that retailers of victuris and dealers in smidl wares esed 
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copper was not then known in the 
bland. 

Silver* has been deemed the most 
proper metal for the universal medium 
of commerce; but, at first, and for 
many ages, it was used by weight 
oidy: at last, to save the cutting, 
weighing, and assaying, in every parti> 
culv transaction, coining was invent¬ 
ed. Bargains were thus rendered 
easier and safer, and became more 
numerous; commerce was extended by 
that simple expedient, and lands and 
commodities inwe of quicker transfer. 
Child has, undoubtedly, all the proper¬ 
ties of silver for a general medium; 
in some respects it is superior, being 
less diminishable by fire, and more 
ductile and durable; but its greater 
scarcity renders it more unfit for uni¬ 
versal use. Copper, owing to its 
baser nature and abundance, is not 
so convenient for large transactions, 
though extremely useful in small ones 
for making up fractional sums. 

While the Romans were in p<S?scs- 
sion of Britain, they coined here gold, 
silver, and copper; and quantities of 
their several coins are yet frequently 
dug up throughout tlie island. 

The Saxons, who succeeded them, 
had probably no coined money in 
their own country; bat as civilisation 
spread among tliem, they coined silver 
money here, which were called silver 

E nnies; and the largest silver coin in 
igkmd, till tlie reign of Edward III., 
bore tlmt denomination. This penny, 
in the coining, was neiuly cut through 
crosswise, and could with ease be di¬ 
vided into halfpennys and farthings, or 
fourthings. I conjecture that it was 
from these pennies—the crossing giv¬ 
ing the appearance of a star—that 
Stirling, or sterling, originated, and that 
.steriing signified a fineness of metal 
equal to that in this coin. 

Bbhop Fleetwood is doubtful whe¬ 
ther the Anglo-Saxon pound of silver 
was of equd weight with the Anglo- 
Norman pound. The formev was, 
however, divided into forty-eight no- 
mimd shillings, and each billing into 


five pence; so that their pound 
contained, as ours does, two hundred 
and forty pence, but the pennies were 
then silver. Since the Norman con¬ 
quest, a mark has been only a denomi¬ 
nation in accounts, as the pound ster¬ 
ling is with us. Neither groats nor 
half-groats were coined in England 
till me year 1351, nor shillings till 
1504. 

In England, from the Norman con¬ 
quest, a pound of silver was a pound 
of troy weight, and so it held, with 
some slight cUminution, down to 1344. 
From that time to Edward VI. it was 
shamefully reduced and debased ; in 
his reign, 1553, however, its purity 
was restored, and its weight reduced 
to the state in which it is at present. 

The proportional value of gold and 
silver coins in England has been al¬ 
ways nearly equal. In 1344, when 
gold was first coined by Edward III., 
the pound of gold was worth from 
thirteen to fifteen pounds of silver. 
It has now risen to about forty-four 
pounds ten shillings of our coined 
silver, and is not so line. 

The present proportion of gold to 
silver was not exactly eflected till the 
reign of James I., when a pound 
weight of gold was coined into forty- 
four pounds ten shillings, by tale, viz. 
into pieces of five pounds value, oif 
two pounds, one pound, and of ten 
shillings. Tlic pound weight of silver 
was tlien coined into sixty-two shill¬ 
ings, viz. into five shillings, two shill¬ 
ings and sixpence, one shilling and 
sixpence, fouipcncc, twopence, and 
one penny.f 

Puflendorf remarks, tliat the popes 
drew tlie greatest advantages from the 
crusades, by assuming the direction of 
the expeditions. “ The holy war,” 
says Fuller, “ was for continuance 'the 
longest, for money spent tlie costliest, 
for bloodshed the cruelcst, for pretences 
the most pious, and for the true intent 
the most politic, the world ever saw.” 
In some respects, the great contest of 
modem times, closed by tlie battle of 
Waterloo, may be compared to that of 


Imdoa tokens. * *' There are,” says bo, above three thousand persons that, ono 
with another, cast yearly five pounds a-piece in leaden tokens; and aU the rest of 
this nate cannot be inferior to the city in proportion.” This was stated to induce 
.me kinglb ksue a copper coinage. 

* In 1S94, silver mines were sunk in Devonshire, but tho quantity laised was 
only seven hundred and four pounds weight, and none is now found there. 

' t .The dinunution of the rates and proportions of money is a proof of the increose 
and the minuteness of dealings. 
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the holy war. It is noticed here, 
however, chiedy with regard to tlie 
effect it hdd in draining Western 
Europe of money, and forcing up¬ 
on the princes the expedient of raising 
the nominal value of their ancient 
coin, or debasing its quality,—devices 
not unworthy being d^nsidered 
with reference to tl»e paper issue of 
the Bank of England and the restric¬ 
tive laws by which it was kept in cir¬ 
culation. 

The corruption of the coin began to 
be first practised in France and Eng¬ 
land, and next in Germany, the Ne¬ 
therlands, and Spain ; but the free 
cities of Italy, particularly Venice, 
Genoa, Florence, and Pisa, preserved 
the integrity of theirs. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the silver coins of England 
and Scotland were of the same weight, 
value, figure, and denomination, from 
time immemorial; but about tlie mid¬ 
dle of that century the Scots began to 
lessen the intrinsic value of their coin, 
and England, in consequence, was 
obliged to prohibit it from passing in 
payment. 

After the overthrow of the western 
empire, gold ceased to be employed in 
coin till about the fourteenth century. 

We have a statute in the 31st of 
King Edward I., 1302, for ascertain¬ 
ing the former standard of English 
coin: first, an English penny, still the 
largest coin in England, also called a 
sterling, probably from the cross on it, 
round, and without clipping, shall 
weigh thirty-two grains of wheat, well 
dri^, and gatliered out of the middle 
of the ear; second, twenty of these 
pence, or twenty pennyweights, shall 
make an ounce; third, twelve of these 
ounces shall make a pound. 

The pope, having collected much 
money in Eijgtend by the tenfos, Ed¬ 
ward I., 1307, laid his injunction on 
"the pope’s nuncio, that neither the 
English coin nor silver, in mass nor in 
bullion, shall be carried out of the 
kingdom to tlie pope; but that the 
sums so raised shalf be delivered to 
merchants in England, to be remitted 
to the pope by way of exchange.” It 


does not, however, appear certaun that 
the merchants were to remit by bills of 
exchange; the probability is, that they 
accounted for it in their b^ansaetions 
with their Italian correspondents, and 
that these correspondents paid the 
pope.* 

Gold was first coined in Enghmd by 
Edward III. Act 18. cap. 6. orderstliat 
“ money shall be made and exchanges 
ordained where the king shall please, 
viz. one piece of the value of six 
shillings, being the weight of two 
small fiorins of Florence, a second of 
half that value and weight, and a third 
of a quarter of the first.” This gold 
was of twenty-three carats three ^ins 
and a half fine, and half a grain in 
alloy. 

The standard of our silver coins was 
then eleven ounces and two penny¬ 
weights fine, and eighteen penny¬ 
weights alloy, called old sterling stand¬ 
ard ; and an ounce of silver weighed 
exactly twenty pennyweights, and was 
coined into twenty silver pence. In the 
same year the king issued another pro¬ 
clamation, signifying that he had caused 
tliree other gold pieces to be coined, 
viz. one of six shillings and eightpence, 
in imitation of the gold florins of Flo¬ 
rence, which he names a noble, or half 
a mark; others of half that value, 
to be called a maille noble ;t and a 
third piece to be a quarter of the first, 
and to be called a ferling or farthing 
noble. By the same proclamation, 
the exportation of gold is prohibited, 
except the last-named coins. The 
subjects were also forbidden to deal 
with other than English coins; and 
all persons are directed to apply to 
his offices of exchange alone, in the 
Tower of London and other , parts of 
the realm: one penny to be paid to 
the king for exchanging every noble, 
and for the smaller coins in proportion; 
thus taking one-eightieth part of the 
value of all gold coins exchanged for 
silver ones. It subsequently appears^ 
by a •proclamation of the same yem-, 
that the people were discharged from 
paying the eightieth part; and the 
reason would seem to be, that gold 
was not so popular a;s silver. 


,* Gdlrard Malynes, in his Center of Commerce, printed in 1643, says th|lt bills of 
eitobang% were not known so early as 1.307. 

^'Idaille means the half of any presupposed integer, and sigpiifies a halfoftnny 
wbefi named with a penny. The black maill of Scodand, Rob Boy, and Sir Widbr 
by taking off tlie half of the cattle. 
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Eitft OF INTEftEBT TO THE TIME OP 
EDWABD III< 

The precediag section describes the 
chan)cter, denoroination, and relative 
value of ^e ancient monies of England, 
their respective qualities, and the gra¬ 
dual increase of the quantities in circu¬ 
lation, from the era of the iron plates 
and rings of the aborigines, to the 
golden nobles of Edward III. It is 
interesting in another point of view,— 
it discloses a principle which afreets 
the history of money, and merits the 
investigation of those who treat of it 
theoretically as the symbol of value, 
and of its worth os a commodity. 

Hie original money, in tlie rudest 
times, was as truly representative 
as bank notes are in ours; but the 
progress of commerce would seem to 
nave had the effect of changing it into 
materials whose intrinsic value was 
nearly equal to the price of the articles 
for which it passed. Subsequent 
events in politics and trade liave ^ince 
introduced a new transmutation, and 
the representative faculty has been 
renewed in paper; but whether, in 
seeking again to replace it by specie, 
we are not insensibly adhering to 
obsolete notions, deserves investigation. 
It is quite obvious that, in the whole¬ 
sale transactions of commerce, coin of 
any kind would be totally unfit, and 
that bills and representatives of value 
are the only instruments that can be 
judiciously employed. What is good 
in wholesale cannot be evil in retail; 
and it claims consideration to deter¬ 
mine why notes, which actually repre¬ 
sent specific quantities of property, 
no matter whether gold or goods, 
should not be as safe a medium in the 
small dealings of life, as those which 
are supposed to possess their value 
within themselves. Hue error, if it be 
so—and I am much inclined to think 
there is much in it erroneous—has 
arisen in consequence of the crown 
conniving at tlie abridgment, of its 
own prerogative, in permitting banks 
and bankets to issue their own notes, 
which in so many instances have proved 
unsound representatives of the value 
which they professed to be worth. 

This, however, is not the proper 
pl«^ fenr discussing a question of such 
extensive import. My object is to 
TMord &cts, oWfly of an epochal kind; 
smd^ the immediate pmq>ort of this 
section is to describe those variations 


in the value of money as a commercial 
commodity, distinct from the relative 
value of the difrerent denominations 
of the integers of which it was com¬ 
posed as a circulating medium. 

Interest, or usury, for the use of 
money, must he regarded as of the 
same nature as profit on ordinary 
stock; and consideriilg the light which 
the political economists have thrown 
on this subject, it seems incredible 
bow to this day it has been suffered 
to remain a stigma on the commer¬ 
cial code of England, that profit on 
money should be held in a difrerent 
and even delinquent point of view 
from profit on any other stock. It has 
never been effectually exposed, that 
iiisuiancc, having respect to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the borrower, is an 
ingredient which must be ever consi¬ 
dered by the lender; and that as no 
two individuals can, in respect to 
means, business, and personal cha¬ 
racter, be esteemed alike, the value of 
insuring, if 1 may say so, tiieir respec¬ 
tive credits, ought not to be reckoned 
at an equal per centage. But without 
touching more particularly on the 
science of the subject, I shall now 
roceed to state what appear to have 
een the popular notions of interest 
and usury, as these notions have been 
expressed by law, and ratified by 
practice. 

Compensation for the use of money 
was a custom among the ancients, 
properly so called, and especially 
among the Romans, both Pagan and 
Christian; but the exact meaning of 
cmlesimum has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained: for although it literally 
signifies the hundredth part, some 
think that it means cent per cent. 
Constantine the Great directed that he 
who lent two bushels of corn was to 
receive a third; but this usury related 
only to corn; for by the same law the 
creditor is debarred from taking, as 
money, more than a hundredth part. 
Sir Kobert Filraer will have this cen~ 
tesima to mean as much as the prin¬ 
cipal in a year; but others think it 
was only one per cent per month. 
The fact shews, whatever may have 
been the amount, that Constantine 
permitted interest or usury. The 
bishops of old increased their stock by 
use upon use, or compouui^ interest, 
and caused by their exorbitencies in 
respect to this the seventeenth ieanoii 
of the Council of Nice against the 
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c|n ||7 taking interest for money.. It, 
hmmer, continued among, the laity 
until {^liarlemagney in hik capitularies,' 
determined that it should no longer be 
permitted. 

‘ Ihe earliest authentic accounts of 
the stipulation ibr interest, or usury, 
in England, waiMibout the fear 1045. 
Sir Robert Fildret says, ** That ex¬ 
cepting an imperfect clause in the 
council of Calcluitli, about the year 
787, till this year, when King Edward 
the Confessor began his reign, who had 
lived long in France, and had been 
seasoned with the principles of that 
kingdom, we find no prohibition of 
usury in England, and that he then 
first banished die usurers out of 
England.” 

Some of OUT historians assert that 
Jews came first into England with 
William the Conqueror, who allowed 
a number to come from Rouen, in 
consideration of a sum of money with 
which they presented him. But this, 
though the fact be true, is not the 
whole truth; for in the last year of 
Edward the Confessor’s reign, it is 
declared by his twenty-second law, 
that all Jews who were in the kingdom 
were to be under the king's protection, 
so that none could put themselves into 
the service of any great man without 
the king’s leave, for that Jews and all 
that is theirs is the king’s. According 
td lyrrel, the very next law is remark¬ 
able—for in those times, as in our 
own, the Jews were notorious for their 
traffic in usury, and yet the law forbids 
all usurers from continuing in the 
kingdom. It would seem, however, 
that the twenty-second law was issued 
to protect the Jews; and that this 
latter, the twenty-third, was to check 
• all usurious practice among Christians 
as well as Jews. 

But in th§.year 1126, in a council 
held at Westminster by the pope’s 
I^egat^ Cardinal de Crema, notwith- 
itanding the severity of Edward the 
Confessor’s law, it was made only 
prohibitory on the clergy; and in 
another council, twelve years after, the 
same measure was confirmed by a 
decree stating, <*that such of the 
' clergy as were usurers and hunters 
after sordid gain, and for. the public 
.. em^rvments of the laity, should be 

I 

H Hue earliest mention of the rate of 
interest in the English history is, 
iing to Adam Anderson, ip the 


year 1199, when we find ten per emit 
was yearly allowed for Uie use of 
mon^. It was so in the tenth year 
of Richard 1., on a mortot^ for secur¬ 
ing one hundred marks to a Jew. 
This rate of interest prevailed till the 
reign of Heniy VIII., 1545, when the 
custom was confirmed by law, but 
which the Jews afterwards evaded in 
their dealings with the necessitous. 
From that year a distinction seems to 
have gradudly arisen between what is 
called legal interest and usury, and 
which continues to tiiis day. Loff- 
tamma says, in allusion to the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteentli centuries, 
that “ tlie Florentines and Lombards, 
who were then the only people that 
carried on any .trade in France and 
England, together with the Jews, their 
brokers, usually extorted twenty per 
cent for die interest of money.” 

The sinfulness of taking usury, or 
interest for money lent, was revived at 
die Council of Vienna in 1311. Philip 
die Fair of France passed a decree, 
declaring, that “ if any shall obsti¬ 
nately persist in the error of presuming 
to affirm tliat usury is not sin, we 
decree that he shall be punished as 
a heretic.” The republic of Venice 
never permitted usury to be called in 
question by ecclesiastics. 

Edward III. was reduced by the 
expenses of his wars to pawn his 
crown three several times; and al¬ 
though the rate of interest in these 
transactions has not been ascertained, 
it is still clear that interest was allowed; 
and yet in the year 1341, only two 
years after he had been obliged to 
pledge his crown, a law was made 
prohibiting usury or interest on money 
from being taken, as the bane of com¬ 
merce—a practice at the dmeuniveml, 
and which the wants of individuals in 
every succeeding age proved to be 
rational. 

One feet must be evident: a degree 
of sin has, from a very early period^ 
been supposed to atfech to me taking 
of interest or usury for money; and 
possibly the continuance of this sup¬ 
posed moral taint is one of the mmn 
causes of the continuance of what are 
called the usury lavra. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASUS^ ' ! 

Next to money, if not equal ia 
sential importance to the transaictfODS. < 
of commerce, are, undoubtedly, wei^ts, - 
and measures; and yet it is a i»ebletn 
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of difficutt solQtkm to detomme how 
it has happened alike to miwey and 
weighs eadi measures, that a degree 
of slovenly ne^igence has ever pre¬ 
vailed,: no effectual steady standard 
has evet been devised for either; and 
the utmost diat even yet can be said 
with respect to the weights and mea¬ 
sures of the kingdom is, that only 
something has been done towards es¬ 
tablishing their uniformity—nothing 
as to fixing a natural and philosophical 
standard. 

About the year 975, or the end of 
King Edgar’s reign, it was enacted 
that one and the same money should 
be current throughout his dominions; 
that the measure of Winchester should 
be the general standard; and that a 
wey of wool should be sold for half a 
pound of money. 

The common tradition, that the foot 
derives its extent and appellation from 
being fbnned according to the length 
of a king’s foot, obtains some degree 
of corroboration from an inciaent 
which took place in the year 1101; 
when, according to Ilovcdon, Henry 1. 
corrected the fdse ell of the merchiints, 
by making the length of his own arm 
the standsud. 

In the year 1302 Edward I. pub¬ 
lished the Charta Mercatoria; and all 
historians agree, tliat he was the first 
of the English kings who established 
the customs on merchandise. By tlie 
same law it was also established, that 
eight pounds weight make a gallon of 
wine, and eight gallons of wine mea¬ 
sure make a bushel of London, and 
eight bushels a quarter. 

By the 14th of Edward III., 1342, a 
sack of wool, containing three hundred 
and sixty four pounds weight, was 
equal to twenty-six stone; each stone 
bmg equal to fourteen pounds weight. 

By the 31st of Edward III., 1357, 
herrings were ordered to be reckoned 
at six score to the hundred, and ten 
thonsand to the last. 

t 

AMGIENT COMPANIES AND ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS. 

P 

Monopolies, either by companies or 
individu^, are .ccmtraiy to the spirit 
of commerce, but associations and in- 
oomorated companies are die reverse; 
and yet although no country has pro¬ 
fited so lately by them as England, 
it is mnarkwle that their advantageous 
natute does not appear to be yet well 
underttood. The separate .sharehold¬ 


ers of associations are still considerad, 
v^tever may be die amount of dv^ 
respective subscriptions, as responsi¬ 
ble, to the whole extent of dieir fi)i> 
tunes, for th£ debts of the association. 
Without explaining the probable cause 
of this anomaly in the commercial 
system ofiEngland, L shall only ob¬ 
serve, that no good rSison can be as¬ 
signed why associadons upon the 
joint-stock system, if consdtnted upon 
fkir and feasible intentions, should not 
be incorporated as a matter of right; 
nor wherefore those persons who mive 
but small capitals should not be pro¬ 
tected in the investment of their money 
for purposes of trade. Were joint- 
stock companies, after a due examina¬ 
tion of their objects, permitted to be 
declared incorporations, persons who 
have but little opportunity themselves 
of attending to the management of 
their savings, would then take shares 
in diem witli manifest advantage to 
the commerce of the country. 

The earliest mercantile association 
protected by the government of En¬ 
gland was that of a society of German 
merchants, who fixed their residence 
at a place called the Steelyard, or 
Staelhoff, in London; and who traded 
only with their own ships, 'fhey may 
be said to have possessed, but without 
a monopoly, the whole foreign com¬ 
merce of England; for whatever the,;., 
nation furnished in its staples for ’ 
trade was not exported by native mer¬ 
chants, but sold to foreigners, to be by 
them transmitted abroad. 

Fitzstepben, who wrote in the time 
of King Stephen, says that the mer¬ 
chants of difierent nations had, in Ills 
time, their own distinct quays and 
wharfs in London, and that the Dutch 
had the Steelyard. 

Other historians affirm that, as early 
as the year 979, a society of German 
merchants had a recognised existence \ 
in England. What Anderson remarks 
of the prejudices of the English, is, 
however, probably correct, that in an¬ 
cient times, foreigners coming to 
gland even only for the purposes of 
commerce, were generally regarded 
with jealousy by the people, for some¬ 
thing of the same antipathy still exists. 
It subjected them to seve^ impolitic 
hardships both from kings and narlia- 
ments. From die privileges of cities 
and towns they were excluded; and 
the word ” foreigner,” in them, as it 
still does in London, denoted even 
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eveiy native Englishman not free of 
the corporation within their precincts, 
ae well as every alien, ffor is it here 
unwordiy of remark, that althou^ tlie 
evil of this exclusive system still ex- 
bts, no effectual measure has yet been 
attempted to correct its operation and 
ccmsequence. # 

How earl^ tfali corporations of trades 
were established, has not by antiqua-- 
ries been yet well ascertained; but 
in the reign of Henry I., between 
HOO and 1135, the weavers of Lon¬ 
don rendered a rent to the crown for 
their guild; and Madox, in his Firma 
Burgi, says that the weavers and 
bakers were the two most ancient fel¬ 
lowships in London. It is also re¬ 
corded, that in the twelfth century the 
weavers' corporations at Oxford, and 
other places, paid annual fines to the 
king, mr the privilege of their respec¬ 
tive guilds. James Howell, in his 
Londinopolis, gives a charter from 
Henry II., granting to the weavers’ 
guild of London all the freedom and 
custom they had in his grandfather’s 
time, on paying to his use two marks 
in gold. This same prince granted in 
1189 a Gilda Mercatoria* to Walling¬ 
ford, which was then a considerable 
town, and also to Andover, Holston, 
Dunwicb, and Great Yarmouth. 

But the royal consent to the for¬ 
mation of a house or society by the 
grant of gilda, appears to have been 
confined to the natives; for although 
the merchants of the Steelyard en¬ 
grossed the foreign trade of me king¬ 
dom in a great measure, and had ad¬ 
ditional immunities bestowed on them 
by our kings in the course of the 
twelfth century, they were not then an 
incorporation. About the middle of 
that century a society of our own na¬ 
tion was formed; and opened a cor- 
respondej^CO'with the Netherlands as 
real English merchants.f 

The Magna Cliarta, as well as other 


statutes, gave more assured freedom 
and safe^ to foreign merchants than 
in former times. Thae is still extant 
a missive from King John, in which, 
in return fi)r the city of Cologne as¬ 
sisting his nephew Otho, king of the 
Bomans, to arrive at the imperial dig¬ 
nity, he declares that he takes all the 
citizens of Cologne, with their goods 
and possessions in England, under his 
protection, granting them free ingress 
and egress through all his dominions 
with their merchandise; paying the 
due and ancient custom consents to 
by their ancestors and themselves. 

But although it cannot be doubted 
that the Steelyard in London was the 
usual resort ot the German merchants, 
the first account to be met with of 
their acquiring that property is in the 
time of Henry III.; when, in the year 
1132, he granted it to certain mer¬ 
chants of Flanders and the Hanse Towns, 
on account of services which the Hanse- 
atics did to'him in his wars. The 
merchants of Cologne were, however, 
the principal persons in tlie Steeljrard; 
and in 1136 the same king exempts 
them from two shillings which they 
were accustomed to pay out of their 
guildhall, and from all other customs. 
The privilege was also confirmed to 
them, that they might safely resort to 
fairs, and buy and sell every where 
freely. It would seem that, although 
the Cologne merchants are so distin¬ 
guished, the grant was to the Gildhalda 
Teutonicorum, as the merchants of the 
Steelyard were once designated. 

THE MERCHANTS OF THE STAPLE, AND 
THE MERCHANT ADVENTURERS. 

The first commercial society of En¬ 
glish merchants was styled that of St. 
Thomas k Becket: they enjoyed spe-' 
cial privileges, granted to tliem by the 
Duke of Brabant, to whose domin¬ 
ions they resorted with EngUsh wool, 
lead, and dn. From this associ- 


* It is necessary to remark, that before the year 1090 the word guild was applied 
to the body or community of a city or town, or of a religious community.'' There 
were e<}clesiaBtical guilds, as well os secular ones. Afterwards, die aggregate body 
of the trades of a town were called the gilda mercatoria, and the head officer was 
called the alderman of the merchants' guild, as the dean of guild is to this day in 
Scotland. As trading towns increased in the number of inhabitants, the retamts 
aitd artisans in great towns obtained charters for incorporating dieir respeotiye oall- 
ings, and for engroraing and monopolising all the business of their own town; ■hdt 
it was not until this year, 1090, that merchant-guilds, or fraternities, afterwards 
styled corporations, came first into common nse. 

'.' t li^e society of Thwnas a Becket. 
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atioB, that of tie Mer^antg of the 

a le of 'Enebmd took its rise. The 
^ called NotMe Merchants by 
the ordinances of early times, were 
all foreigners, as appebs by Magna 
Charta, as well as by the statute of the 
StMle, the 27th of Mward III. 

The merchants of tlie staple were so 
named from their exporti^ the staple 
wares of the kingdom. The associa¬ 
tion was formed about 1267, and they 
only exported raw materials, such as 
wool, skins, lead, and tin.- The asso¬ 
ciation was placed under regulation by 
several of the kings, and was the 
means of bringing in considerable 
wealth. 

The grower of wool, one of our most 
important staples, contented himself 
at drst with the sale of it at his own 
door, or at the next market-town. 
“ Thence arose,” says Gerard Malyhs, 
“ a sort of men, who bought it of him, 
and begot a traffic between them and 
the foreign cloth-makers,” who, from 
tlieir being established for sale of tBeir 
wools in some certain city, commo¬ 
dious for intercourse, were first named 
Staplers; but, 1 conceive, long before 
this time. 

Although tlie Netherlanders had a 
most flourishing manufacture for wool¬ 
len cloths, yet they had no wool of 
their own, sufficient cither in quan¬ 
tity or quality to supply their vast 
manufiicture. The principal source 
of supply was England. I have al¬ 
ready shewn, that there is reason to 
believe that they had English wool 
as rally as the tenth century. In 
tlie eleventh and twelfth they un¬ 
doubtedly were supplied from this 
country; and in the thirteenth these 
staplers were instituted, to collect the 
wool in the inland counties, and bring 
it to the most convenient sea-ports, 
for paying the king’s customs, previous 
to its exportation to the Netherlands. 

After we began to make woollen 
cloths for exportation, the Merchant 
Adventurer^ Company, though o& less 
antiquity, gradually gained the ascen¬ 
dant over the Staplers’ Company. 
This association originated in J^he 
guild of mercers, about the year 1296, 
in London, and in consequence, it is 
said, of their first attempts to manu- 
focture woollens for the foreign market. 
'Ihis is their own account of their ori¬ 
gin befine a-committee of the House 
of Common^, in 1638: they, however, 
had no incorporated appellation till 


the time of Henry VII. But in their 
charters, both of Queen Elizabeth and 
King James 1., diere is a reservation 
to the company of the rights of the 
merchants or the staples of England— 
the Staplers. When at length, in con¬ 
sequence of the increase in the manu¬ 
facture of oloth, it was judged expe¬ 
dient to prohibit the ' exportation of 
mw wool, the Staplere’ Company 
dwindled away. They are now but 
a mere name; nevertheless, they main¬ 
tain the form and shew of a corpora¬ 
tion, by continuing the annual election 
of their officers, according to their 
ancient charters; and by those wiio 
deal in wool taking up tlieir livery in 
the company, and contributing to their 
corporate expenses. They never, how¬ 
ever, had a ball of their own within 
the walls of London; but the Chancery 
Inn, near Holbom Bars, was so deno¬ 
minated from warehouses which they 
anciently had there : they had another 
warehouse, which, since the erection of 
Westminster Bridge, has lost its name 
and place. 

I cannot conclude this section with¬ 
out remarking, that the two companies, 
the Staplers', and the Merchant Ad- 
venturers’, appear to have been the 
earliest and the only incorporations in 
England for mutual profit. Hie mer¬ 
chants of the Steelyard were only an 
association analogous to that of the 
East India Company in China, of 
foreigners pursuing severally their own 
respective individual interests, and 
connected by grants of privileges and 
a common purpose of protection. The 
companies of tradesmen were similarly 
united; but being subjects, enjoyed, as 
native privileges, many of those im¬ 
munities which the others only ob¬ 
tained by giants. These latter guilds 
were early established in London after 
the Norman conquest. Maddox men¬ 
tions several as early as 1180, 26th of 
Henry II., that were ametc^ to the 
crown, at which time there were several 
warranted guilds, as those of the wea-' 
vers, saddlers, &jc.; but the oldest 
charters now in being, of the most 
eminent companies in London, are of 
a later date. The goldsmiths and 
skinners me of 1327; the grocers, an¬ 
ciently called the pepperers, in 1345; 
the mercers, in 1393; the haberdash¬ 
ers, in 1407; the fishmongers, in 
1433; the vintners, in 1437; the 
drapers, in 1439; the ironmongers, 
in 1464; the merchant tailors, in 
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t49)$. The other cominnies, as well 
aa the mercantile associations, except 
ll» two bef<»e mentioned, are all later. 

Nor might 1 to conclude without 
alluding to the following instructive 
remarks of die Lord Chief-Justice 
Hale on this topic, in his Primitive 
Of^ganisation of Mankind. ^ 

** It appears,” says his lordship, 
f* very pl^ly by those ancient guil^ 
that were erected in England for the 
woollen manufacture, as at Lincoln, 
Vork, Oxford, and divers other cities, 
that in the time of King Henry II. and 
Biehard I. this kingdom |^atly flou¬ 
rished in that art; but by the trouble, 
some wars in the timo of King John and 
Henry III., and also in the times of 
Edwsra I. and Edward II., this mauu- 
iaoture was wholly lost, and all our 
trade ran out in wools, woolfels, and 
leather, carried out in specie ; and that 
manufacture during those warlike times 
had its course in France, the Nether¬ 
lands, and the Hanse Towns. But by 
the wisdom and peaceable times of Ed¬ 
ward III. he regained that art hither 
again, after near one hundred years’ 
discontinuance; so that wo are not to 
conclude, that ove^ now appearance of 
any art or science is the first production 
of it.” 

STAPLES. 

Although it is commonly said that 
the great ancient staples of England 
were tin, lead, wool, and skins; yet 
only tin and wool appear to have ob¬ 
tained much attention from the legis¬ 
lature. Skins and leather, as well as 
lead, are scarcely noticed before the 
time of Edward Ill., altliough it is 
certain that tliey must have been— 
particularly skins—of great import- 
.ance to the internal trade of the coun¬ 
try, from the very earUest epochs. 

Before the Romans attempted to 
colonise the island, the^iilluibitants 
were dressed in skins and subse- 
' quently, in castles, churches, and 
wbeys, there must have been a great 
consumption of lead. To these four 
staples, others scarcely less valuable 
have been discovered—coals, cotiper, 
and mlt. My immediate object, now- 


ever, being only in this section to treat 
of the histoty of Skiglish commerce 
prior to the conclusion of the reign of 
Inward III., the consideration these 
latter staples will come more under 
attention elsewhere. 

WOOL. 

Wool* was undoubtedly om of the 
original articles which constituted a 
staple of England : prior, however, to 
1313, it does not appear to haf^e been 
manufactured into cloth for expoi^ 
ation. In 960 the manu&tctories 
Flanders were certainly establirin^ 
and at that time they diw,.their 

a lies, and for long a{W,*fro^ Engr 
, It cannot be doubted, however, 
that the Britons learned the art of 
manufacturing it into cloth from the 
Homans, although ages elapsed before 
tliCT were in a condition to supply 
more than their own wants. In 1172 
is the earliest allusion to foreign wool 
being imported into England. Stowe 
quotes a charter of Henry 1., declaring, 
that if any cloth were . found to be 
made of Spanish wool, mixed with 
English wool, the mayor of London 
should see it burnt; “ which,” says 
Anderson, “ shews the antiquity of 
English woollen cloths being dl made 
of Spanish wool.” The passage, how¬ 
ever, admits of another interpretation; 
for the exportation to the Netherlands 
was at that time encouraged, and it 
may he inferred, that the importation 
of Spanish wool was discouraged, and 
woollen cloth made only of English 
wool. At all events, 1 cannot find 
under what circumstances Spanish 
wool was, at this time, at all imported 
into England. 

As early as 1197, broad cloth was 
certainly made in England. Richard I. 
cap. 27, declares that woollen cloth, 
wherever it be made, shall be all of 
one breadth; viz. two ells within ti«e 
lists, and of the same goodness in the 
middle as in the edges.f 
The pensionary De Witt says, that 
many of the Flemish and Brabant 
manufacturers removed, soon after the 
year 1300, into Holland; and certain 


r It has been doubted whether wool be strictly a staple of England; but when the 
aheep was first introduced into the island, is hidden in the darkness of antiquity. 
Gbeep’s woo] is generally supposed to be the product of cultivation: we know of no 
wild animal which resembles the wool-bearing sheep. 

t 1253 sheep were so scarce in Engfand, in proportion to the demandftw 
wool, that a floeco was estimated at two-thirds of the value of the owe which pro- 
■dnoed it, together with the lamb. 
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it ia, tiiat dbe letters of license 
Edward III. granted to weavers* and 
other foreign workmen belonging to 
the Netherlands* to settle in ^gmnd* 
rendered diem, instrumental ie esta¬ 
blishing our woollen manufactures.— 
liiis is not* however* altogether cor¬ 
rect ; for we see by the regukitions of 
Richard I. for woollens* that broad¬ 
cloth was made in this country at least 
as early as 1197, more than a hundred 
years previous. 

The city of Antwerp, in 1312,-was 
the staple port in the Netherlands for 
English wool; and the English ports 
for export were Weymouth, South¬ 
ampton, Boston, Yarmouth, Hull, 
Lynn, Ipswich, and Newcastle: from 
which ports alone* by an injunction in 
1320* by King Edward II., and from 
none other, might wool be exported 
from England.* 

In 1328, the measure and assize of 
cloth, ray and colour, were regulated 
by law; “ whereby it is directed, the 
length and breadth of the two sort^’ of 
cloth, that the king’s aulnegerf shall 
measure them; and they shall bo for¬ 
feited to the king if they be short of 
the following lengths and bieadths, 
viz.; first, the cloths of ray (not co¬ 
loured) were to be twenty-eiglit yards 
in length, and six quarters! broad; 
secondly* the coloured cloths were to 
be twenty-six long, and six quarters 
and a iialf wide.” This is the first 
time the aulneger is mentioned in the 
statute-book* and he was so called 
from an aulne, or ell. 

Our kings and parliaments under¬ 
took to regulate tlic dimensions of 
cloth coming from abroad, no doubt 
to procure some advantage for the 
En^ish manufocturers. One John 
May* the general aulneger* published 
a treatise, in 1613, called A Declara¬ 
tion ^ the State of Clothing rum 
uted m tktt Realm of England; in 
which he says, that before the making 


of cloth—that is* fine cloth—in Ei^- 
land, the aulneger was or^iined, who 
exncised that office upon all clotb 
coming firom foreign parts, to measure 
and try them when tney were put rm 
land* even as far back as the fifteenth 
year of King Edward II.* in 1322* by 
letters patent. 

One of the most important laws for 
the establishment of Just notions re¬ 
specting commerce was passed by 
Edward III., in 1328, abolishing the 
staples, or* rather, the limitation of the 
laces where the staples were sold; tjfid 
eclating that all merchant strangers 
may go and come with merchandise 
into England* after the tenour of die 
great charter. 

We now approach the era from 
which the commercial greatness of 
England may be dated—an event 
which reflects not more renown on the 
wisdom of Edward ITI. than the esta¬ 
blishment of the royal navy, and his 
heroic achievements in France. 

Observing that the vast power and 
riches of the NcUierlands proceeded 
from their woollen manufectures* and 
tliat they owed much of thek wealth 
to the wool of England, he became 
anxious to attract the artificers of that 
manufacture into tliis country. In the 
fourth volume of Rymer’s Fad. p. 496, 
we find the first mention of any effec¬ 
tual measure to accomplish this. It 
is a letter of protection to John Kemp*| 
of Flanders, a woollen cloth weaver* 
coming over to exercise his trade in 
England* in the year 1331, and to 
,, teach it to such people as shall incline 
to learn it; tlie king taking Kemp with 
all his servants, apprentices, goods* 
and chattels, into his royal protection* 
and promising the same likewise to all 
others of his occupation; as also to all 
dyers and fullers, inclined to come and 
settle in England. 

Seventy fomilies of Walloons § were 
in consequence induced* in that year* 


* The Brabant manufacturer Hanks gave his name to the skein of worsted, 
which still retains it; and Thomas Blanket, a weaver in Bristol, has given a bed¬ 
fellow both to ladies and genflemen. 

t The office of aulneger was very ancient. Peroult le Tayleur, who held the 
office in the time of Edward I., having forfeited it, the king, by writ of privy seal, 
commanded the treasurer to let Pieres de Edmonton have it.— Madox. 

t John Kemp’s descendants ace aupposed to still survive at Kendal, where- he 
settled; abd in the reign of Queen Elizabeth the woollen manufactures of that town 
w;ere as great as at present. Who has not heard of K endal Gremi and ^ Jt^ 
Fristefft 

$ The first account of any foreign weavers settled in England, is recorded by 
WiUiam of Malmsbury and Giraldus Cambrensis, who relate, tliat a number of 
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to.accept of Edward’s invitation; and 
it deserves particular notice, as an 
instance how much political causes 
influence tlm migrations of trade, that 
this most important event corresponds 
widi the time mentioned by De Witt, 
in his Interest of Holland, where he 
says, " that the cloth-makers of Flan¬ 
ders began to be uneasy imder their 
earl, by which they sought other places 
of settlement elsewhere.” 

In considering, as the mind uncon¬ 
sciously does, the amazing conse¬ 
quences and the wealth which arose 
mhn this measure of King Edw. ill., 
it should still be lecoll^lted, that it 
was not to him altogetlier that we owe 
the introduction of woollen manufac¬ 
tures, but only of the fabrics of cloth 
which the Netherlanders were accus¬ 
tomed to make, and wliich were then 
the most common in use throughout 
Europe. Woollen cloth of some kind 
was, from the time of the Homans, 
always made in Britain; and when 
they retired, the art was left behind. 
Nor can it be supposed that our Saxon 
ancestors had not always manufacturers 
among them, at least of the coarse 
cloth used by the common people. 
It seems historically probable, that the 
higher orders and the nobility for many 
ears imported their clothing from 
taly; for it was certainly not before 
the tenth century that the Netherlands 
began to acquire any name as woollen 
manu&cturers. Indeed, it admits of 
no question, that when historians say 
the woollen manufactures were inh-o- 
duced into England by Edward 
all that is meant can be no more than’ 
that they were first established by him 
on a great scale, and encouraged with 
a view to exportation. Before his 
time, tlie common people made, in 
their own families, such clothing as 
they required. 

From the time of the c<^quest down¬ 


wards, the making of some sort of 
woollen cloth and linen in England is 
past all doubt; as we have seen, that 
in the reign of Henry II. tliere was a 
guild, or fiutemity, of weavers in 
London. In tlie charter which Henry 
111. was obliged to sign, in 1225, there 
is, in the twenty-fifth article, the fol¬ 
lowing stipulation; that there be 
one breadth of dyed cloth, russets, and 
habeijicts;” that is to say, two yards 
within the lists, which periectly justi¬ 
fies what has been said of the ambi¬ 
guity of the woollen manufactures, of 
England, without, however, detracting 
fi'om the great policy of Edward in 
fostering the same manu&ctures as 
those of the Netherlands, by encou¬ 
raging their operatives to settle in 
England.* But still give the honour 
due to the heroic and politic Edward; 
for although from an ancient date there 
liad been a gradual converging of the 
elements of English commerce, it was 
not until they received the fiat of his 
wisdom that they assumed that form 
and consistency, tlie progress of which 
constitutes the agreeable object of tills 
undertaking. 


It belongs not to the scope of this 
essay tt^ examine the trade which the 
ancient I’hoenicians are said to have 
had with Cornwall for tin; it is, how¬ 
ever, certain, according to Matthew 
Paris, that in the year 1241 it was 
considered as a production peculiar 
to England, and was only known 
in Cornwall and Devonshire. Sub¬ 
sequent to that period, it was dis¬ 
covered in Germany, and particularly 
in Bohemia, by a Comishman, who 
had been banished on account of his 
misdemeanours. 

Diodorus Siculus says, that the an¬ 
cient Britons wrought the tin mines of 
Cornwall, and carried the meted in 


Flemings were driven out of their own county by an extraordinaij eufiroaoliment 
of the sea, about the time of William the Conqueror. [Could it be when the 
'Cpdwin Sands were formed 1] These weavers were first placed in the neighbonr- 
hood of Carlisle, but afterwards transplanted by Heniy 1. into Pembrokeshire. 

The Walloon manufacturers were distributed over tlie kingdom at the following 
places:—The manufacturers of fustians, at Norwich; of baisA, at Sudbuij, in 
^flblk; of sayes and serges, at Colchester; of broad-cloths, in Kent; of kerseys, 
in Devonshire; of frieses, m Wales; of cloth, in Kendal; of coarse cloths, in, York- 
riiirS; of cloth, in Hampshire, Berkshire, and Sussex; and of serges, at Taonton, 
in Somersetshire. 

* It is a point probably of easy determination when the woolsacks were intro¬ 
duced into the House of l^ords. As Edward was undoubtedly a prince of a poetical 
Caete, it seems not improbable that they were introduced by him about 137'6. 
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caris to the shore, where foreign mer> 
chants bought it, and transported it to 
Gaul. 

The Saxons, as Camden tells us, 
abandoned these mines; for, to this 
day, says he, the inhabitants of the ad- 
jac^t country call a mine that is 
given over on account of being unpro¬ 
ductive, the leaving of the Saracens, to 
whom the working of them had been 
{pven up. After Uie Normans came 
into Cornwall, the mines yielded great 
revenues, especially to Richard, the 
brother of Henry III. Edmund, a 
younger brother, first granted the tin¬ 
ners a charter, we know not wherefore, 
and first framed the stannary laws; 
but it was not till the time of Ed¬ 
ward III. that a lord warden was ap¬ 
pointed. 

The ancient duty on tin, payable to 
the Dukes of Cornwall, was two pounds 
for every two thousand pounds weight. 
All tin is obliged to be carried to one 
of the four towns appointed to impress 
it with a stamp, and the impost must 
be paid there before it is allowed to be 
carried away. 

In 1638 the preparation of tin for 
exportation attracted the attention of 
government. From tlio time of FR- 
ward III., whatever the trade in it 
may have amounted to, it appears, 
from the silence of history on the sub¬ 
ject, that it had acquired but little 
attention from the legislature. In this 
year, however, abuses, in the course of 
ages, had tainted it, and made the 
regulation of the trade an object of 
law; for Charles I. prohibited &e ex¬ 
portation from Devonshire and Corn¬ 
wall, until it was duly assayed, weigh¬ 
ed, and coined, as the stamping of it 
was called, by the stannary laws; and 
the importation from foreign parts was 
prohibited. About this time—and pro¬ 
bably the cause of the renewed atten¬ 
tion of government to the tin trade—a 
tin mine was discovered in Barbaty, 
which, in apprehension that it would 
cause a decrease in the revenue of 
the tin mines of Cornwall and Devon¬ 
shire, gave rise to a curious proclama¬ 
tion, W which the importation of tin 
fipom Barbary w^ prohibited ; and to 
promote the consumption of tin and 
pewter in the king’s realms, it was di¬ 
rected that all the measures for wine, ale, 
&c., to be used in taverns, &c., sliall 
be of tin or pewter, stamped or sealed. 

laosr. 

Iron is undoubtedly now one of the 


most valuable of the staples of Eng¬ 
land. As it is an ore generally found 
on the surface, it must have been early 
discovered: 1 do not assume, there¬ 
fore, too mcuh when 1 say that ever 
since the Romans first possessed the 
country, it must have been worked 
with advantage. In the forest of Dean, 
in Gloucestershire, as well as in other 
parts, their forges and tools, with heaps 
of iron-stone and cinders and coins, are 
still dug up; yet no statute respecting 
the metal appears to have been made 
earlier than tlie 28th of Edward III. 
1354, which prohibits all iron made in 
England, aha also all iron imported, 
from being carried out of the realm, on 
pain of forfeiting double the value ex¬ 
ported; by which it would appear 
that iron was in great request. It is 
unnecessary to remark on the objects 
of tills statute, that iron was at that 
time one of the indigenous productions 
of the country; but from the scarcity 
which gave rise to the statute, it could 
not have been an extensive article of 
trade, though the fact of its being then 
imported and exported is placed be¬ 
yond all doubt. 

COALS. 

In the year 1078, liuke Robert, son 
to William the Conqueror, going on an 
expedition to Scotland,founded a castle 
on the river Tyne, near a village called 
Monkcestcr, which has since gradu¬ 
ally increased to the great and opulent 
town of Newcastle, in consequence of 
the prodigious quantities of pit coal 
discovered m the bowels of the earth 
in its neighbourhood. Previous to the 
building of the castle, it does not ap¬ 
pear that pit coals were known as an 
object of any trade; nor was it before 
the year 1234, when Henry III. con¬ 
firmed the charter to the town granted 
by John his /ather, that the discovery 
of them hadVbeen of much public 
repute. In that charter, Henry ac¬ 
cords to the honest men of the place 
license to dig coals and stone in the 
common soil without the walls called 
tlie Castle Moor, and to convert them 
to tlieir own profit. 

In early times the city of London 
was so well surrounded by woods and 
forests that fuel was in great abund¬ 
ance ; but about the close of the reign 
of Edward I., the trades of that city, 
which required much fuel, first began 
to use sea coal, against which practice 
several of die nobility, gentry, and 
others, complained to the king as 
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tiaisig a piili&e <;ttnisaQce, and he 
giaated a eomsiiiuon. of ioqmrv into 
die satee.. In consequence of the re¬ 
port made^ ha issued a severe proclar 
mation s^net the use of pit or sear 
home coM$ but notwithstanding^ m 
consequenee of the > price of wood fuel 
huneasingy ithose trades were obliged 
to have recourse to sea coaI» and they 
were s^plied fiom Newcastle-on- 
Tpoe. ^is established the prosperity 
of that town; but it was not till the 
thirty-first year of Edward III., 1357, 
that the wealth and trade of the place 
were put on an independent footing. 
Henry III., as we have sJp, granted 
leave to dig coals on flie Castle Moor ; 
but Edufa^ III., in this year, abso¬ 
lutely granted to the burgesses the 
Castle Moor and the Castle Field in 
property. It does not, however, ap¬ 
pear that they yet exported much coal; 
but the trade with London was in¬ 


or weavdrs^ company -in Lotidon had 
an existeDoe recogmsed by charts. >. 

Al,®. . . 

When the art of manu&cturing ale, 
so important to the Eng^lish nation, 
was first introduced, seeifis hsordly sus¬ 
ceptible of proof—probably by the 
Komans; at all events, if is of great 
antiquity; for in the laws of Ina tii'e 
King of Wessex, who died in the year 
728, both ale and alehouses are men¬ 
tioned. 

It was not until the 51stof Henry III. 
(1266) that the first statute was 
made for the assize of bread and ale, 
by which the true rate of living or 
maintenance in those times may be 
ascertained. At that time a gallon of 
ale was sold for about a penny half¬ 
penny of our money in cities. 

WIKE. 


creasing, and the grant of the lands 
mentioned clearly proves that the 
prosperity of Newcastle and of the 
coal trade is entirely owing to the 
munificent policy of Edward III. 

^ LtNEN. 

1 have not been able to ascertain at 
what period the cultivation of flax was 
first introduced into these islands; but 
there is no doubt that it must have 
been very eaiiy, if not beyond the 
reach of authentic history. 

The linen manufacture came firet 
from Egj'pt into Greece, and thence 
travelled westward into Erance and 
Flanders; next, probabl)^ into Ger¬ 
many, whence the cultivation of flax, 
as well as the manufacture, may have 
been introduced by our Saxon ances¬ 
tors. It seems probable that here and 
in other rigid climates it was preceded 
by flie use of woollen cloths; the latter 
being necessary to prcsetyc'men from 
the inclemency of the weatlier, the for¬ 
mer being rather a species of luxury. 
Many barbarous nations at this day 
live without linen at all. Certain, 
however, it is, that in the time of 
Heniy III. (1253) fine linen appears 
in have been made in England. In 
Maddox’s History of the Exchequer, 
p. 259, King Henry HI. directs, in 
the fhirty-seventh year of his reign, the 
aheriffii of Wilts and Sussex to buy for 
Mm, eadi oufr-of his respective county, 
one diousand ells of fine linen, and to 
wud it to his wardrobe at Westmin¬ 
ster; mid I have already sufficiently 
shewn, that long before this the guild 


Although from a very early date 
vinfs were cultivated in England, 1 
fear it would look like a paradox to 
say that wine ought to be considered 
as one of the staples of tlie country, 
the vine not being indigenous to the 
soil and climate. That there were 
vineyards of old in England is certain. 
Maddox, in his History of the Exche- 
quer, mentions, in the fifth year of 
King Stephen (1140), the king\ vine¬ 
dresser at Rockingham and the king’s 
vineyard. In 1230, the vine twigs and 
the wine press are also spoken of. 
Henry II., by his marriage with Elea¬ 
nor, daughter of the Duke of Acqui- 
taine, first brought the English ac¬ 
quainted with the southern parts of 
France, on the ocean side; from 
his time a considerable trade for wines 
was carried on witii Bourdeaux, by 
English shipping, until the English 
were dispossessed of it. 

SILK. 

The earliest account which we pos¬ 
sess*^ the introduction of fliis beau¬ 
tiful article into England is in the year 
1170, the year in which the ^Ish 
historians allege that Madoc discovered 
America, and about, tire time that 
Henry II. was induced to attempt 
the conquest of Ireland. Silk is first 
mentioned os having been worn at tihe 
coronation, the king’s suit eostiug 
twenty-eight j^unds. In the time of 
King John, suken garments were also 
known ; but, inclusive of the reign of 
Edward IIIitdoes notappear properly 
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to have been an article of trade, bat 
rather one of those strange and rate 
luxuries of which the great and opu¬ 
lent occasion^y possess themselves. 

TI'ISHERIES. 

The value-^of the British fisheries has 
been long, in the opiniou of theoretical 
statesmen, of incalculable value and of 
inexhaustible extent. 1 confess myself 
doubt&rl as to these points, and 1 
believe their full importance has been 
ascertained. Changes in the migra¬ 
tions of fishes may cause one season 
to be more successful in fishing than 
others; but it can scarcely be ques¬ 
tioned, that both as to the art of curing 
and the quantity to be obtained, we 
have nearly reached the maximum of 
the trade. 

Tlie first intimations of the her¬ 
ring fishing is in a charter of the 
35th year of Edward 1. (1306.) Bui 
there is some ground for supposing, 
that even at that time the trade could 
not have been of much importauci'^ as 
the art of salting herrings, as now 
practised, was not discovered till long 
after.* In the reign of Edward II. 
(1310), however, the English were 
certainly in the habit of frequenting 
the coast of Norway for herrings, and 
voyages of some extent appear to have 
been made with them, llemngs couhl 
not be carried to any distance without 
being cured; and yet it is undoubted 
that herrings, either wet or dried, were 
a saleable commodity at this time in 
foreign parts. 

Among other articles of provision.s 
•hipped for Guienne by Edward III. 
in 1338, were fifty-six lasts of her¬ 
rings, which must have been of the 
kind cured red, as it was not till 1347 
that the art of pickling was di.scovered. 

But it was not until the year 13.57 
that the herring fishery began to obtain 
tlie attention of that great king. It 
was in that year (the tliirty-first of his 
reign) that the act called the statute 
of herrings was made, to prohibit the 
people of Great Yarmouth from going 
out to sea to meet the herring fishers 
.coming to Yarmouth, to forestall the 
market. By that statute it was enact¬ 
ed, that herrings should be brought 
■fceely and unsold into the haven of 
Yarmouth, where the fair waS kept, 
and that none should buy any^ herrings 


in their houses by covin, nor in any 
other manner, at a higher price than 
forty shillings per last of ten thousand 
herrings (or twelve barrels modem); 
neither shall any pyker (a small ves¬ 
sel) practise the buying of fresh her¬ 
rings, in the haven of Yarmouth, be¬ 
tween Michaelmas and the feast of 
.St. Martin. The hundred herrings 
shall be accounted six score, and the 
last ten thousand. The ordinances in 
tliis statute arc directed to be holdcn 
in all the towns of England where 
herrings are taken and searched. 

By this, and Other statutes of this 
reign, the'Mr for herrings at Yaimoutll 
appciirs to have been a very great one, 
and drew vessels from London and 
many other ports. 

By the statutes alluded to, it is cer¬ 
tain tliat there must have been then a 
vast fishery on the Norfolk coast, as 
well for other fish as for herrings. 
The principal ports were Blackney, 
Clay, Cromer, Jkc., having at this 
period many doggers and oilier vessels; 
but when the Dutch discovered the art 
of pickling, and entered, in conse¬ 
quence, with so much zeal into the 
fishery, those towns fell into such 
decay, that money was granted by 
parliament for llieir relief. 

It deserves to be noticed, that in the 
act 31st I'^dward III.,chap. 2, no man 
may buy nets, hooks, or other instru¬ 
ments for the fishery in the county of 
Norfolk, excepting owners, masters, 
and mariners of vessels using the fisli- 
ery, upon pa,in of imprisonment — a 
provision, probably, devised for keep¬ 
ing the mystery of fishery from being 
communicated to other nations. Cer¬ 
tain it is that Yarmouth, in particular, 
has ever since excelled in the art of 
curing herrings red; and that it was 
not until the Dutcli discovered the art 
of pickling that she felt the efiects of 
any competition in the trade. 

Ill 1360, we find the attention of tlie 
king again directed to the herring fish¬ 
ery. By an act (S.'ith of King Ed¬ 
ward III., 1360) called the ordinance 
of herrings, it is directed, that instead 
of the restraints hitherto laid on fishes 
and buyeip of herrings at tlie fairs i>f 
Yarmouth, it was ordained, that in 
lieu of confining the sale of herrings 
daily to the time between sunrise and 
sunset, and the power assumed by the 


' • A Dutchman, of the name of Buikelcm, is said to have invented the present 
method of pickling herrings. 
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hosts of the town of Yarmouth, who 
lodged the fishers for herrings, of di> 
rectiQg the sale of them, whereby the 

! >rices were greatly raised above the 
brmer prices, all persons are now at 
liberty to buy herrings openly at Yar¬ 
mouth fiiir, but not pnvily. None 
shall bid upon another till he has 
done, and herrings may be sold by 
fish«s at any time or hour. 

Although, in some of the measures 
adopted by Edward Ill. for the encou¬ 
ragement of the herring fishery, it must 
be allowed that oversights and enors 
were committed, we see how it gradu¬ 
ally obtained more and ^aore of his 
attention, and was ultimately esta¬ 
blished by him as one of the great 
branches of the commerce of die lung- 
dom. 

PUBLIC DEBT. 

Prior to the reign of Edward III., 
we do not often meet with instances 
of the kings borrowing money; but 
tlie active policy and warlike enter¬ 
prises of that monarch drew him 
several times into great pecuniary 
difficulties. Although it was not till 
many years subsequent, that what is 
now understood as national debt was 
regarded as such, yet it may be said 
that the expedients which he was from 
time to time induced to adopt, tended 
to smooth the way, and to familiarise 
the people, to tJie creation of that 
accumulated burden, which now con¬ 
stitutes so great and so intricate a 
mass of the fiscal arrangements of foe 
kingdom. 

Whether before the time of Edward I. 
there had been any loans contracted by 
the kings of England to aid their 
finances, appears doubtful; but when 
he was in Palestine, Prince of Wales, 
he borrowed of the Templars twenty- 
four thousand nine ,Jhundred and 
twenty-four livres Toumois; and in 
consequence, in foe year 1274, we 
find a discharge given to this king for 
that sum by foe master of foe Templars 
in London, and also for five thousand 
tlunee hundred and foirty-fored livres 
six sols and eight deniers for costs, 
llkmages, and interest. ^ 

Edward II. borrowed money at 
difierent times from the Lombard 
merchants, chiefly those of Florence 
and Lucca, who had great commercial 
dealings with London. It is supposed, 
as no mention is made of interest for 
these debts, that tlie barons of ex¬ 


chequer, who then managed the king's 
revenue, were directed to pay ^ 
principal sums at foe times specified; 
the interest was calculated prosp^ 
tively, and added beforehand. The’ 
same king was often reduced by his 
Scottirii wars to such pecuniary distress, 
that he was obliged to borrow mon^, 
as it was called, of his bishops, abbots, 
and other wealthy eccl^iastics. la 
the year 1312, he demanded of eveiy 
bishop from one hundred to five hun¬ 
dred marks; from abbots, and from 
some deans and chapters, five hundred, 
three hundred, two hundred, or one 
hundred each; and from four or five 
of them, forty or fifty marks each. 1 
am not, however, quite certain that 
foese sums were constituted a debt, or 
taken as a gift. In foe year 131d 
he also issued another order of levy. 

But whatever were tlie necessities 
of Edward II., those of his successor 
were far greater. His wars with 
France were a dreadful drain on his 
exohequer, and obliged him to have 
recourse to expedients fiw relief which 
would amaze the statesmen of modeni 
times. The earliest of his loans app^us 
to have been contracted in 1329, the 
second year of his reign. In foe fourth 
volume of foe Fadera, p. 387, we find 
a deed, by which he borrowed five 
thousand marks of foe society of foe 
Bardi of Florence, for defraying foe 
expense of his voyage to Fiance; and 
at foe same time acknowledges a 
former debt of seven thousand marks. 
In return for those services, he pro¬ 
mises to pay them two thousand pounds 
sterling. Thus, be it observed, that 
wifoout the name of interest, or of 
usury, which foe church had so often 
declared unlawful, foe Lombards were 
content to be overpaid by the name of 
a free gift. 

In 1332, when Eleonora, the sistex 
of the king, was contracted in marriage 
with Reynolds, Earl of Guilders and 
Zutphen, he agreed to give her a 
porfiqn of ten thousand marks sterling; 
and’^to enable him to make foe pay¬ 
ment, he demanded assistance mm 
his bishops, abbots, and priors, much, 
as 1 suppose, in foe way nis father fod 
from them in the Scoitish wars. 

It does not appear that Edward III. 
was very scrupulous* in bis respect for 
the cbureh: he not only borrowed her 
treasure!, and demanded subsidies from 
the clergy, but sometimes liad recourse 
to more violent methods of obUdning 
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their help. He seized the wealth of 
the alien priors; and in 1338 bor¬ 
rowed of many religious houses their 
gold and silver plate, such as fine gold 
cups set with precious stones, as also 
crucifixes of tlie same kind, with many 
other rich utensils of gold and silver, 
with jewels and rings set with precious 
stones, giving the owners acknowledg¬ 
ments for paying the same as therein 
valued; ana in the same year he 
borrowed eleven thousand pounds of 
William de la Pole, an English mer¬ 
chant at Antwerp. There is also an 
acknowledgment of Edward’s, of the 
same date, to the same person, for 
seven thousand five hundred pounds 
more. For which services he was 
made chief baron of the exchequer 
of England, a knight banneret, and 
had the lordship of Holdemess be¬ 
stowed on him, with other crown 
lands. 

At this period the king’s necessities 
appear to have been very ui^ent; for 
in the same year he borrowed one 
thousand and forty-one marks from 
the J*rior of St. John’s of Jerusalem, 
in Clerkenwell. Nor was his condi¬ 
tion better in the following year, 1339; 
for he actually pawned his imperial 
crown to the Elector of Tiers for fifty 
thousand gold florins of Florence. 
He also pawned tlie queen’s crown, 
and another smaller one, to others; 
and tliey could not be redeemed with¬ 
out payment of usury or interest. It 
is said that Edward pawned his crown 
three several times. He also borrowed 
one hundred and forty thousand gold 
florins at Antwerp from a Lucca mer¬ 
chant, and fifty-four thousand more of 
three others at Mechlin, and nine 
thousand six hundred more of the 
Lombard merchants of the society of 
the Bardi, and six thousand four hun¬ 
dred of the society of the Perucb, 
to redeem certain of his jewels pawned 
at Bruges. In the following year he 
also borrowed considerably. 

In 1346, immediately after the great 
battle of Ciesy, such were the pecu¬ 
niary perplexities of Edward HI., 
that he again seized the revenues of 
the ecclesiastical, foreigners, and made 
large demands for loans from his 
bishops and the .reljgious houses re¬ 
spectively, from so high as one thou¬ 


sand marks down to forty pounds. 
Loans also were demanded from se¬ 
veral laymen, particularly from John 
Charleton of London, one thousand 
pounds. 

These sketches serve to shew the 
difliculties to whidi one of the most 
triumphant sovereigns of England was 
sometimes reduced. It Mis not within 
the scope of this essay to treat of the 
general finances; but 1 ought to ob¬ 
serve, that a current steady revenue was 
certainly not then established, and that 
the subsidies and grants made by par¬ 
liament were rather incidental occur¬ 
rences, than regular fiscal transactions 
that could be always relied upon. 

SUMMARY. 

The preceding sketches exhibit a 
summary of the origin and sources 
of English commerce, and shew that 
in the reign of Edward HI. more was 
done for its best interests than in all 
preceding time. That splendid epoch 
is indeed distinguished in the annals 
of England ; and it is diflicult to 
point out a period when political 
wisdom was more eminently displayed, 
or the nation deeper engaged in heroic 
enterprises and liberal schemes of civil 
polity. 

Hie arts, to the close of this great 
epoch, had been gradually progressive. 
The buildings and edifices erected by 
the king, and in his age, have ever 
been esteemed of the moat magnificent 
character. Gold was first coined by 
him—an incident demonstrative of the 
increasing wealth of the kingdom. 
The royal navy was first established. 
France was subdued ; and tlie King of 
Scotland taken prisoner at the head of 
the forces of his country. Artillery, 
the right arm of war, was then in¬ 
vented, and he was the first prince 
who employed it in battle. But he 
conferreo a far greater boon on Eng¬ 
land, by the effectual introduction of 
the manufacture of woollen cloth, and 
the facilities he instituted for the 
improvement of general trade. The 
glories of his reign, however, belong 
to the general historian; and it will in 
all time b^ referred to, as one in which 
the human character, both as to heroism 
and general talent, appeared in its 
greatest lustre. 
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CRAWFORD JOUR. 

BY THE ETTBICX. SHKEllEItH. 

Is there ever a man on merry Tweed-side, 

On Avondale, or the banks of Clyde, 

Or maiden or matron dwelling thereon. 

Who has not heard tell of Crawford John? 

Not one—but ask at an Englishman 
(And he knows more than most men can). 

What he would suppose this John to be, 

I’ll tell you liis answer certainly,— 

“ Whoy soome ould crabbed boomkin Scot, 
Voolgar and saucy, and what not.” 

Wo wouth thy stretch, beef-witted lown I 
For Crawford John's a parisli and town; 

But how they came that name to dree. 

That is a task devolves on me. 

Why docs Lord Lindsey, of Crawford, ride 
With fifty yeomen by hi® side, 

All belled in armour, glittering sheen. 

And clad in the hutitcr’s lightsome green ? 

And why does Annandale keep the brae 
Witli all his Johnstoncs in array? 

There’s Hamilton Ilyndford and Lockhart of Lee, 
Maxwell Kilpatrick and Queensberry, 

All moving about, in manner so sly. 

As if some mighty event were nigh. 

Their motive cannot be well opin’d, 

But something sure is in the wind ; 

For all the land, both rich and poor. 

Are hasting on to Crawford Moor: 

From east and west they meet together. 

And stand and gaze at one another. 

Among the rest there came a spark 
To a small cot when it was dark, 

A sort of humble snug abode. 

Was occupied by one .lolm Tod — 

A fresh old carl of joke and jeer. 

Who lov’d his comrade and his beer, 

Tlie keeper of the king’s red deer. 

“ Can I have quarters here to-night?” 

Inquir’d this stately stranger wight: 

For 1 have search’d the country round. 

And lodging is not to bo found : 

In board or bed I’ll not be nice, 

Nor loath to pay a handsome price.’’ 

“ Why, troth,” said John, “ I think, my lad. 
Our countrymen be all gone mad: 

What seek you all within out bounds. 

With hooded hawks and coupled hounds? 

You'll leave ds nought, as I foretlunk, 

Of meat to eat or drink to drink. 

We keep no hostel, take no pay. 

And choose not to give aught away: 

Gang on your gate— the times are hard,^ 

And we have neither bed nor board.” 

“ Hout fie, goodman ! but ye’re no blate, 

To turn a stranger out sae lale! 

And sic a stranger, you’ll agree. 

As in our cot we seldom see. 
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ril spread green rushes on the flonr, 

And make a bed behind the door.” 

In stepp’d the youtli full sprightfully— 
No bashful dumpish wight was he; 

For at tlie first he did not miss 
To give the wife a ranting kiss. 

Then there was one spun in the nook, 
At whom he cast a wistful look ■— 

As weH he might, for fairer flower 
Ne’er bloom’d in cot orwoodlmid bower; 
She was the pink of mountain-maids, 

The pearl of all those wildwood shades; 
And every knight in Scotland broad 
Had heard the name ofAppinTod. 

But she was shy as roe in glen, 

And joy’d in frolic more than men. 

The younker saw at once that he 
Had lanued where he wish’d to be, 

And straight contriv’d, with tale and toast. 
To gain some credit with his host; 

And, sooth, be manag’d things so meetly. 

He captivated .lohn completely. 

He told of forays and of fights, 

Of nobles and of belted knights — 

Of tinkells at the break of morn, 

And huntings witfi the bound and horn — 
Of courtly dames within his ken. 

And all their pranks with sinful men — 

Till every tale grew, fast and fast. 

More interesting than the last: 

.Tohn never tried his joy to smother, 
lie laid one knee out o’er the other, 
lauded his guest in ardent strain, 

And scratch’d his poll and laugh’d amain, 
And said such stories, w'erc he sworn. 

He never had heard since he was born 1 

John had a fault, as most have had one - 
His wife avouch’d it was a bad one — 

Tn pushing fast the ale about, 

He bad a knack of drinking out, 

Which caus’d him rise a thought sublime 
And garrulous before the time — 

I mean the time when old and young 
Forget the way to liold their tongue. 

For my part, 1 ween, after all. 

That this was no great fault at all; 

But every joy that men delight in 
Is sure to set the wives a flyting. 

They plied the bicker till John Tod 
At times began to wink and nod, 

And our goodwife oft to express 
Some fidgeting and restlessness; 

Fo^ she perceiv’d, at every drink. 

The stranger tip the maid a wink — 

. Who seem’d to understand its meaning. 
And smirk’d and birled at the spinning; 
And as tlie lengthen’d thread she twin’d. 
She flung her downy locks behind. 

Which stream’d as lovely and as bright 
As moonbeams through a cloud of light; 
And as her ringlets wav’d and flew, 

Tlie stranger’s bosom heav’d anew. 
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It was full time, her dam was thinking, 

To stop the ogling and the drinking. 

That stcangere heart was made of tinder— 
He felt it burning to a cinder; 

His very soul was in his eye. 

And fixM on Appin constantly— 

While John sat drowsy, and scarce able 
To see his guest across the table: 

Save the young wag fear’d that the fun 
Would stop ere it was well begun. 

“ Sit up, goodman,” quoth he, " and list — 

I like you so, I can’t resist 
Telling you that which, if it fortunes, 

May ^ to you of great importance; 

It is a secret, and a deep one. 

But I think you a man can keep one.” 

O for our David’s pencil fam’d. 

There when the secret first was nam’d ! 

For such a cottage-group of three 
In forty years he’ll hardly see. 

It came on John ere e’er he wist, 

He started and cried, “ Eh 1 what is’t?” 

The goodwife hasted from the pantry. 

And stood agape witliin the entry; 

While Appin stopp’d her wheel at once. 

And stood with visage half askaunce — 

With half a thread unwinded on. 

With one hand up and one hand down ; 

Such lovely picture of attention 
’Tis hardly safe ev’n yet to mention. 

Goodman, you wonder, as you may, 

What brings the people all this way ; 

But I can add, to your surprise. 

The king’s among you in disguise — 

The nobles know of it in part. 

And all are up and on the alert. 

Ranging about with eager eyes, 

Who first his Grace to recognise. 

** They will not find him, I can guess, 

With all their cunning and address; 

But I have hopes his haunt to trace, 

With help of you that know the place. 

The king had told a maiden trim. 

Expecting she would follow him; 

But the young witch mischievously 
Cam^traight and told the whole to me; 
AndThave flown on ardour’s wing, 

To be the first to find my king. 

Now can you guess, sir, of his route?” 

“ Lord kens,” quo John; ** haste, man, speak out 1 
For I am out ofbreaUi already. 

And with impatience glaz’d and giddy.” 

Why, then, strange as it may appear, 

As sure as you and I sit here. 

He’s gone disguis’d, and aU alone, 

To see a carl caH'd Crawford John — 

A stanch old hero, shrewd and queer, • . 

The keeper of his for^t deer.” 

Says John, “ Friend, that we’ll say nae mair of, 
’Tis queerer news than you’re aware of; 

There’s but ae feature that’s uncouth in’t, 

There’s no ae single word o’truth in’t; 
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But that’s neither your fault nor mine, 

For fair and frank was your design: 

The joke as truth you have regaidit, 

Then say the tale out as you beai*d it; 

1 wish, for the old rangers cheer. 

The tale were true as it is queer." 

** Why, sir, if 1 the truth durst tell, 

1 know his errand there full well: 

That loeeper has one only child, 

The flower of all that forest wild. 

Whose beauty, form, and manners bland. 

Have wrought deray tlirougb all tlie land — 

So much, that late her fome hath flown 
To Scotl^d’s court and Scotland’s throne; 
And now King James, with purpose black, 
Would give the sark from off his back. 

To win that sweet and rosy elf 
To be a mistress to himself.” 

‘*ril see him d—d first 1” John replied, 
And slapp’d a hand on either side. 

Up sprang the wight on lightsome limb, 
And stared at John, and John at him. 

" Is it possible that I look on 
This very far-fam’d Crawford John?” 

John Tod then pranc’d across the floor, 
And sharp'd his knife, and curs’d and swore; 
Young Appin smirk’d and giggled finely. 

And linked out a thread divinely. 

The goodwife strenuously began 
To .soothe her surly, gruff goodman: 

** Ilis queen is dead, and 1 foresee 
High honours waiting you and me; 

And, harkye, John, as fact as deatli — 

In all my dreams you hae some faith — 

And I dream’d, only three nights hence. 

That I was grandmother to a prince! ” 

Ye daft auld roudess 1 Hear ye, Appin ? 
Faith, that's what’s like enough to happen f 
But, wife, your dream, to be a right anc, 

Has ae shortcoming, not a slight ane; 

For first and foremost should Iiave been 
Tliat you were mother to a queen.” 

“ Come, Appin, let us leave the men, 

And clean the house, baith but and ben: 

The younker, though, may be but joking, 

And that wad be a wee provoking.” 

“ No, on my word, dame, 'tis no fun. 

Sure as my name’s James Jamieson: 

1 say the king his word has plight 
Here in this cot to be to-night; 

And to his wond he’s true and steady, 

If the sly rogue’s not here already. 

Go search the bam, go search die bire, 

The very nook beyond the fire; 

. Go, fiom the maiden’s bed withdraw 
The coverlet, the clothes, the straw; 

, For if report of him say true, 

This night his presence you may rue. 

1 would not that this lovely maid 
Were into folly's path betray'd; 

No, not for all the sta^ that bell 
From Tintock fop to Coulter Fell.” 
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Crawford John, 

With tl»at the wight a search began— 

He snatch’d a light and off he ran; 

While Appinjallowed, laughing keenly, 
TlY>ugh of tlw’joke she tliought but meanly* 
lie search’d the barn, he search’d the hire, 
The very nook beyond the fire; 

He search’d as for a-larking thief, 

E’en to the stand that held thh j^ef: 

But though to doubts he still inclined, 

Nought of the monarch could fiiey find. 

Froim that short moment Appin’s eye 
Lost all its lightsome gaiety; 

From that short moment Appin’s face 
Exchanged its wild and sprightly grace 
For p«e that bard can ill express— 

A breathless, blushing bashfulness— 

A mellow tinge of ripening flower — 

A flush before the noonday shower; 

A wink or motion had begun it — 

One whisper in her ear had done it. 

What that impressive word could be 
You’ll guess, ere long, as well as me. 

(.)nc other well-replenished bicker, 

A lordly cag of reaming liquor. 

Made John’s brown clieeks as red as crim.son, 
And 'greed him with the kin^ and Jamieson. 
He toasted both, disclaimed all auger, 

And drank till he could sit nae langer. 

Then Jamieson express’d some wishes 
To see his bed of sweet green rushes. 

But, aha ! the goodwife began 
To see Iiis drift, and mar his plan ; 

She was resolved to keep her Appin 
J’ure as the snow, whate’er might happen. 

llesource was none—the hapless wight 
Was forced to sleep witli John all night; 
While the goodwife, more to provoke. 

With Appin slept, and next the stock! 

Next morning, by the break of day, 

Tlie group were all in trim array; 

And many a race was but and ben. 

To see the king come up the glen. 

John and his spouse paced on for ever. 

The stranger and the maid wont never; 

They had far other things to mind— 
Exchanging looks and whispers kind. 

I have now in my view 
A portrait, and must question you. 

What was the loveliest sight at mom 
You e’er beheld, since you were bora? 
You’ve seen the tint of golden broom— 

The dew-drop in the heather bloom— 

Tlie harebell ope her virgin breast 
Enamell’d to the glowing east? 

Yes; these ate sweet as sweet may be, 

And these you’ve seen, and loved to see j 
But you ne’er saw the lucid ray . 

From Appin’s eye that lovely day. 

You've seen the cherry on the wall, 
Bright, ripe, and just about to fall ? 

This you have seen, and long’d to sip,— 

But not the gloss of Appin’s lipl 
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And you have seen the wild swan’s breast 
Upon the silver waters rest; 

The downy curve of snowy hue 
On bosom of the mild sea-mew ? 

But there was One far lovelier still, 

Which you ne’er saw, nor ever will. 

No krther dare I think or write; 

But take a mimttrel’s word in plight. 

That never mould so meet, so fair, 

E’er breathed the balmy mountain air. 

Alas! what were the morning’s dyes, 

The glories of the earth and skies,' 

The beauties of the night or day, 

> If virgin beauty were away ? 

At length, when three days were o’erpast. 

And lingering hope given up at last, 

Both of the king, and (what was worse) 

Of tlie grand hunt at Ke]>pel-corse, 

It happen’d so one morn, that .Tolm, 

For some misdeed, to me unknown. 

Had by the collar seized his guest. 

And held him grimly—scarce in jest. 

When round the cot came, like two arrows. 

Lord Annandale and Bill of Tarras. 

Treason!” they cried, in furious tone, 

And heaved their swords on Crawford John. 

One wink from Jamieson's grey eye. 

Brought both the heroes instantly 

Down on their knees; their train came round. 

And kneeling bow’d them to the ground. 

John Tod stood like a statue grim ; 

He first ween’d that they kncel’d to him; 

Then gazed about in wild affright, 

And thought the folk gone mad outright. 

But when he heard these accents hung 
On every bland and humble tongue, 

God bless your gracious majesty!” 

“ O ho 1” cried John, “ 'tis o’er with me 1” 

“ Cheer up, good man 1” cried good King James 
“ Why should such difference be in names ? 

Yet mine’s not feigned—it is well known, 

Jamf.s was my father, I his son. 

Farewell, my sweetest earthly flower— 

One modest kiss, I ask no mure; 

And thou shalt have, when thou’rt a bride. 

The fairest dower e’er given on Clyde. 

And now, good wife, as we began 
^o will we end ; you gave me one; 

But now, as hostess, liege, and cousin, 

I claim the ranting round half-dozen.” 

“ Thanks, royal sir. When you come back 
Your bed shall be at the door-bi:k; 

And without hire, or hope of pelf, 

I’ll sleep with Crawford John myself.” 

• The hunt went on with hound and horn. 

O’er all the moor the sounds were borne; 

ProiJi every cKffloud echoes spoke. 

The greenwood answered to the rock. 

Till m abroad, at mom and even, 

They quaver’d on the breeze of heaven; 

On its thin billows heaving, rolling. 

Like distant bell now done with tolling. 
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Tbe Viag went home, and unconceaVd 
Sent forth a charter, signed and seal’d. 

Of terms ray memory only one has— 

Appinis CrawJbrdU Joannis. 

In short, it bears, that all the lands 
Held of the king by various hands. 

Are now the lahos ov CnAWFoan John, 

To be possess’d, free and alone. 

By him and Appin’s heirs for ever. 

For one night’s lodging to the giver. 

Whene’er he went with horn and bounds 
To hunt the deer in Crawford bounds. 

Thus was it named by royal donor, 

And still retains the name of honour; 

And Appin’s race, the lieges say. 

Possess the bounds unto this day. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY.* 

Mens humana si agat in materiom, natunuu rerum et opera Dei contem- 
plando, pro modo material operatur atque ab o&dom detcrminatur; si ipsa in so 
vertatur, tanquam aronca texens telam, tunc denium indetorminata cst, et parit tolas 
quasdam doctrinte, tenuitate fili operisque mirabiles, sed quoad usum, frivolas 
et inanes.”— Bacon. . 


The pride with which many philoso¬ 
phers have trampled under foot the 
most indestructible of men’s creeds, is 
one of the very remarkable effects of 
that habit which the scientific process 
imparts to the mind, of forgetting the 
end in the means, and of the ai'dent 
curiosity, so indifferent to results, which 
then animates them. Look at the 
follies of materialism, idealism, pan¬ 
theism, and Pyrrhonism. The principle 
of eaclr of these systems is a positive 
denial of the very first notions which 
it has pleased Goo to implant in the 
intelligence of every one; but this 
insolent attempt at overturning the 
foundation of all certainty, of silencing 
tlie most absolute principles of our 
nature, is not calculated, 1 think, to 
attract many admir^ Ihe small 
number of philosopli^ who do not 
attack the common faith of the human 
race, have been confounded in the ge¬ 
neral anathema; and philosophy has 
been placed, without distinction of 
sects, m tlie rank of alchymy and the 
^Thousand and One Nights. Tlie an- 
rfipathy which the multitude has always 
mt towards philosophy is very remark¬ 
able; but it is the same wim all that 
ts most necessary for 'man to know— 
witii philosophy in science, as with 


theology in the world of fiiitli— tlie 
inquietude and abstraction are too 
much. It is evident, that from the 
beginning of the world the public mock 
at it, and behold in it merely idle 
tales to dream about. Of what, then, 
does this philosophy treat? Simply 
of that which makes tlie most frequent 
and intimate occupation of us all. It 
has for its end to know something of 
the future destinies of man, of his rea¬ 
sons of acting in this world, of God, of 
duty, of the future, and of the laws of 
the invisible world, in whose bosom 
we feel that we are living. Among all 
people, then, every man, after his own 
manner, addresses to himself, and some¬ 
times with sorrow, some questions upon 
these problems. Where is be who 
can say that he has passed bis life, 
without agitating these questions of 
philosophy with himself, with God* or 
with other men ? Whi^ is he who 
has never advanced his head beyond 
the border of this abyss, to listen to 
the vague sounds which issue thence, 
and to behold the confused light which 
glances through its depths! All come 
hither—the loftiest of mnian intellects, 
and the humblest of spirits. 

Whence did we (Xime, and whiU^r 
do we go? What must we do, aud 


• Von der Weltseele, eine Hypo these dor hoheren Phydk; L'Ame da Monde, par 
Schelling. 

Frag^ens Philosophiques, par Victor Coasin. 
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what must we think ? Whither wander which dreams of eternity, and which, 
tiiose heavens, which nightly march nevertheless, seems born to perish, like 
like a silent army under an invisible the meteors which shine ora summer 
chief? What is diis pensive and ardent night and are extinguished in a mo- 

soul, which* the idea of du^ exalts, ment? Weil asks the poet— 

whi^ remorse so cruelly mcerates, 

“ Whence are we, and what are we 1 of what scene 
The actors or spectators 1 Great and mean 
Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow. 

As long as skies are blue and fields are green. 

Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow. 

Month follow month with wo, and year wake year to sorrow.” 

Listen to Uiu prayers that murmur world with it ? Whose fault is it, the 
in the gloom of churches; open the world's or the philosopher’s? 
poets; hear the wildest of the popular Human nature loves to dream rather 
superstitions. At the bottom of those than to reflect; its curiosity is great, 
prayers, those songs, those fears, are but its impatience is greater. All 
die ideas, the problems, which also those paths across which science pur- 
torment the philosopher. Where is sues truth, fatigue die impatience of 
the faith so complete, the incredulity the vulgar. What 1 logic, psychology, 
so absolute, which has not its moments ontology, and I know not what, to 
of doubt and solicitude ? Perhaps Na- know something of what the soul will 
poleon, and the meanest of his soldiers, become in this world which is ap- 
have more than once thought qf all proaching;—all these syllogisms united 
this in the midst of the fire of the so patiently, string by string, to ascer- 
cannons. How many questions, I tain if I can count upon God in misfor- 
wonder, have been addressed to the tune, or if his providence lowers itself 
mvisible world, across the long and to this point of space where man suffers, 
dreary retreat of Moscow, when the and acts, and dies ! Why exact such 
snow covered the interminable plains, long researches to calm such pressing 
when death was eveiy where—the sky solicitudes? Nay—but it is not the fault 
so cold—life so hard to bear—the si- of Philosophy tliatherpath is notstrewn 
lence so profound I with flowers; yet there is one thing 

Every one, then, is a philosopher at that is much to her discredit, I mean 
heart, and in spite of himself. Kant, the phraseology which she has com- 
in his cabinet at Konisberg, passed his pounded for herself. Those barbarous 
life in meditating on the soul and its vocabularies once invented (and ob- 
duties. His old domestic, without serve that every school has its own)— 
doubt, had his mind also disturbed with the ideas represented by these new 
the same problems. While brushing words become quantities, as it were, 
his master’s coat in the garden, he which no longer represent realities: 
would think that Kant was very old— they are algebraical signs, which arc 
that he would die some day soon, transposed according to the rules of 
" What will become after oeath of an inflexible logic ; and, without com- 
mein herr, the professor, so learned pass, we are blindly led, God knows 
and so g(^? Is it that all is over whither! As Corporal Nvm says, 
when I have lud him in the cemetery ** there must be conclusions. In tnis 
behind the tower? What the minister manner all these strange words are 
pr^ched to us last Sunday, can it be combined, and made to form new atp- 
true? Wh«t vrill the great prdfessor rangements, of which Common Sense 
do, with all his knowledge, in the next is no longer the judge, because it is 
world? and I—shall 1 see him on the quite confused by this strangeness of 
other side^ When one has never done expression. But there is no one of 
harm to any person, it seems to me—” the faculties of man which, of itidf. 
And then the hour of breakftist comes, can attain die truth. Reason aban- 
and the honest man thinks of something doned to itself without control, begets 
else; but these reveries often run monsters. There are a thousand w^s of 
diTough his head; and they occur, in a deceiving one’s-self, in coimecring one 
similar manner, to all the world. All proposition with another; all the links 
the world, then, philosophise. Why of the chain require to be controlled 
then do tlie philosophers weary the by good sense. And how can good 
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sense recognise any thing, when all the under the pomp of these forms. Is 

deductions are entangled in a ridicu> nature a symbol or not ? who can tell I 

lous terminology ? It reminds us of But the human race seems always to 

Sancho's tale of the man who femed have regarded it as such, and to view 

his flock of sheep across the river, so it as it allowed itself to be reduced by 

many at a time. “ What number of poetry. But this symbolism, of which 

turns has he now made?" asks he. the poet is the interpreter, is always 

“ How tire devil can I remember?" very confused. Wordsworth sees the 
says Don Quixote. “ Now, before traces of God imprinted on the sum- 
God, then," answers Sancho, “all my raits of the mountains—Byron shews 
tale is done.” Ihe conclusion in the you there the Genius of Evil. What 

metaphysical argument often depends shall we do ? Return to philosophy, 

upon things just as little to the pur- In reality, what fatigues the mmd is 

pose. Where does this strange fellow doubt; and poetry, with all its ima- 

come from, who pretends, witli his bar- gory, changeable as the nature it ex- 

barous jargon, to deny all that we are plains, is unable to drive it away for 

most profoundly convinced of? Every any length of time. When time or 

one passes on, and laughs at his civilisation has matured the intellect, 

quackery and his sophistry. tlie want of a more serious instruction 

' In despair of finding the cause, we begins to be felt. It is plain that we 

demand of poetry what philosophy do not here speak of the positive 

could not give us; for at the bottom religions which satisfy the minds of 

the poets and metaphysicians speak those who adopt them. It is not in 

the same things—Uie finite and the the name of human reason that they 

infinite—that which passes and that impose themselves. But where is the 

which endures—time and eternity— philosophy, simple and reasonable 

life and death—the roses that live for like the multitude ? Among all these 

days, and the mountains that defy systems, which despise with such teme- 

ages—the fleeting pleasures whicli fly rity the common sense, cannot we find 

like a shadow, and God who lives for one which elevates itself with good 

ever—all those common perceptions, sense into the highest and most lumin- 

which are the foundation oftlie human ous regions of science? The Scotch 

tiiought, and which it has contemplated philosophy has all these characters of 

since the beginning of the world,— good sense and seriousness united, 

these are poetry, as well as philosophy. In perusing Reid, one feels that, in 

But poetry does not interrogate very spite of the severe exactness of his 

strict^ the spectacle of the universe. spirit, he lives in a region altogether 

It takes the external world as a bril- poetical—for it is altogether moral, 

liant ^ symbol, and explains it with It is no longer the confused and va- 

freedbm. If the breeze is wafted porous poetry of the external world — 

through the forests, and carries their it is the world of intelligence, which 

perfume on Its wings, it is enough to slowly unveils itself with more calm, 

convince the poet that a beneficent but also with more magnificence, than 

Being pervades tlie universe. The the pomps of nature herself. In fol- 

poet dies in peace upon the faith of a lowing tne psychological studies of 

suiibeam, which coiges'tranquil and Reid—in viewing with him the laws 

sad to ^ine upon his bed of death. of intelligence, that have no other ana- 

Here is a popular philosophy which logy with the laws of matter than the 

every one understands. All this figured prints of a profound wisdom common 

and coloured world which surrounds us to both, we recall to mind those lines 

comes to be reflected in men’s souls; of Virgil on Elysium; 

and we believe we find seriousihoughts 

“ Largior hie <»mpos lether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo.; Bolemque snum sua sidera n6runt." 

“ An ampler ether, a diviner a^, 

And fields invested with purpuieal gleamg." 

Wobbswobth’s Laodamu^. . 

Reid makes jrou traverse these won> him, is the being a severe logician^ «n 

dqm with a sentiment of respect and met observer, and also an honest 

sympathy for him who has created man sincereiy moved with what he 

them. What is truly admirable in discovers. All his circumspection or 
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timidity proceeds from his profound 
respect for the questions of which he 
treats. He fears to be rash; he feels 
his own feebleness before the grandeur 
of the wofks which he explains, 
though, as we have said above, his is 
not a poetical mind nor a strong ima¬ 
gination, like that of great writers. 
The old professor of quiet Edinburgh 
has none of that powerful dreamy na¬ 
ture which pursues a grand problem 
with the melancholy ardour of a poet; 
but he has that original character of 
never losing aiw of his good instincts, 
whether in following out the rigorous 
thread of his logic, or in diving into 
the obscure and almost unknown coun¬ 
tries of psychology. lie descends into 
the mine, buries liimsclf witliin it, but 
he never loses sight of mankind nor of 
the day that enlightens them. It ap¬ 
pears to me that Reid has .shewn,— 
in spite of the diversities seen in hu¬ 
man nature, which at first sight ap¬ 
pear so capricious, and lead so many 
to look upon its intellectual dhve- 
lopment as a phenomenon without 
duration, grandeur, or interest,—tliat 
there nevertheless is no person who 
is a stranger to the three great ideas 
which constitute the conscience; viz. 
the personality or freedom of man, the 
impersonality or fatality of nature, and 
the providence of God, Every man 
comprehends these three ideas imme¬ 
diately, because he has found them 
from the beginning, and continues to 
perceive them constantly, within him¬ 
self. Tlie exceptions, by the smallness 
of their number, by the absurdities 
they lead to, tlie troubles they occasion, 
only serve to verify the more the uni¬ 
versality of faitli in the human species, 
the treasure of good sense deposited in 
truth, and the peace and happiness 
there is for the human soul in not 
separating itself from the belief of its 
feUow-creatures, Yet it is true that 
the masses have not the secret of their 
belief. Truth is not science: truth is 
for all—science for few. Every4ruth 
is in the human race, but the human 
race is not all philosophical. At bot¬ 
tom, philosophy is the aristocracy of 
the humad ra^e: its glory and its 
strength, like that of all true aristo¬ 
cracies, is, not to separate itself from it, 
but to sympathise, to identify itself, 
and to labour for its benefit, while lean¬ 
ing on it for support. Pltilosophical 
science is the severe and strict account 
whicli reflection renders to itself of 


ideas which it has not created; for 
there is integrally nothing more in re¬ 
flection than in spontaneity, the opera¬ 
tion that precedes it. Thus, according 
to this theory, humanity in the aggre¬ 
gate is spontaneous and not reflected; 
humanity is inspired. The divine 
breath which is in it reveals to it 
always and every where all truths un¬ 
der one form or another, according to 
time and place. The soul of the 
world is a poetic soul, which discovers 
in itself the secrets of beings, and ex¬ 
presses them in prophetic songs which 
echo from age to age. At the side of 
humanity is Philosophy, who listens 
with attention, gathers its words, notes 
them down as it were; and when the 
moment of Inspiration is over, presents 
them with reverence to the admirable 
artist, who, unconscious of his genius, 
often does not recognise his own work. 
A doctrine of the indefinite perfectibi¬ 
lity of man has sprung up during the 
middle of the last century — vast as the 
thought of man, and brilliant as hope 
itself—which, although received at first 
with enthusiasm, is now-a-days but too 
much neglected, and which, neverthe¬ 
less, will always be the asylum of all 
chosen spirits, the ornaments of our 
race. “ Veniet ten^us, quo ista, quae 
nunc latent, in lucem dies extraliat et 
longioris aevi diligentia. Ad inquisi- 
tioncm tantorum una a-tas non sufficit. 
Itaque per successiones ista longas 
explicabuntur. Veniet tempos, quo 
poster! tarn aperta nos nesciisse mi- 
reutur.”— Sr.NECA, Naturalcs Quas-; 
tiones, 7. 

Pinally, what then is this “ world of 
love,” this me of which the conscience 
is composed ? It is no other, I think, 
than the powerful love of parent and 
offspring, depending on sensibility, and 
varying therefore in degree, which na¬ 
ture has implanted as the essence of 
every created being; which, when te- 
stowed in an intense dem%e, containa 
tvithin itself the secret of other beings, 
and is called by us the poetic mind. 
Every thing is referred to and imme¬ 
diately contrasted by us with this su- 
rerae judge; and according to its 
epth in us do wc pronounce upon the 
comparative exaltation of our existence 
with that of other mortals. It gives 
us our sympathy for all nature, phy¬ 
sical and intellectuaJI, and is, incmed, 
the “ soul within the soul,” the centre 
of calm and beauty, the paradise with¬ 
in which nothing bad or polluting en- 
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ten. The love of tiaitare and die love these are the soul of d»e universe,—at 
of our i^cies—Ah, Mr. Sdiellingl least for us. 

Twin spheres of light who role this passive earth. 

This world of love, this me —and into hirth 
Awaken ell its fruits and flowers—and dart 
Magnetic might .jimto its central heart— 

And lift its billows and ite mists—end guide, 

By everlasting laws, each wind and tide 
To its fit cloud and its appointed cave— 

And lull its storms, each m the oiag^ grave 
Which was its cradle, luring to finnt bowers 
The armies of the rainbow-winged showers. 

And as those married lights, which from the towers 
Of heaven look forth, and fcdd the wandering globe 
In liquid sleep and splendour as a robe, 

And all their many.mingled influence Mend, 

If equal, yet unlike, to one sweet end,— 

So ye, bright regents, with alternate sway. 

Govern my sphere of being, nightmid day! 

Thou, not disdaining even a borrowed might— 

Thou, not eclipsing a remoter light; n" 

And through toe (toadows of the seasons three. 

From spring to autumn’s sere maturity. 

Light it into toe winter of toe tomb, 

Where it may ripen to a brighter bloom. 


To those readers who have had the 
patience to follow nae so far in my little 
diaserUdion, the following eloquent ex¬ 
tract M. Cousin’s work will not 
to prove highly acceptable. How 
easy is u negative philosophy! But give 
me a writer whiwaa construct such 
beautiful theories as toe Platonic fancy 
of tois accomplished man explains so 
logicMly and ingeniously in the follow¬ 
ing Essay on Region, MpUcism, and 
Stoicism. His Ineory of Moral Sen- 
timeiUs is a little more profound than 
Adam Smith’s, not to say more elevat¬ 
ed and ennobling. 

** Lifo ^ nothing else tosn toe con- 
soienoe'W.thi^ me, m its coimexion with 
the uoit-l^, or external nature. The 
sejpes ctf life, more or less interesting, 
dd not^gitSB beyond toe narrow theatre of 
tiie' vi^le world. The visible is toe 
fiidte;' toe invisible the-4nfinite. We 
seise toe visible by conscience and toe 
senses—invisiole is revealed to hn- 
manito byreasi^. 

** Beasen is the fomd<iy,,,i{i^ 
ceivfM, but of coieeiving toe inflmte. 
m what does the infihito xevsM 
reason ? By its idea. And 
toe forsu nadss' whuto the 
infinite fvesents itself teuton 
]mlili,j|diaon ? Tne fonns of toe good, 
toe beautiful.. These are 
<imi^|i!toi^Bdiate links betiVeen msn and 

man by hunself could not 
aUoihi Ito the iafimte, and toat the mch 
sensibili^ should 
on toe bounds of too variable sod 


toe ^nite—that a mediator should be 
necessary to unite this phenomenon of a 
day and toat which is the eternal sub- 
stance, is what few can doubt. Hence 
toe necessity of a middle term between 
man and God; and hence, too, the ne¬ 
cessity toat it must be God who mani¬ 
fests himself to man, and toat the inter¬ 
mediate term must come from him—man 
hemg in a state of absolute incapacily to 
raise for himself toe ladder which must 
devate him to God. Hence toe neces¬ 
sity of a revelation. But this revelation 
commences with life in toe individual as 
in toe species—toe mediator is given tp 
all men. It is the light which enughtmtt 
all men who come into this wori^ 

‘ Illuminat omnem hominem yemesd|^ 
in hunc mundum.’ 

*' In other terms, reason is opntsfajp^ 
raneous with conscience mid 
It acts along with them, and at same 
time, hut its objects ire diffo^esit. The 
objects of conscience «id seits^ali^;are 
man and nature,—two finite, cumtingeut, 
varmhle lealitiM, whkdi, in toph^ etM#« 
parisoUB, ahstmcti<mla, generidiwtfoml> 
and most asorst devMopmentS,. 
only «ve to min contingent wad diitO'- 
knowledge. Biit it is an incontestable''' 
fact, that man pcesesses other knowledge ^ 
than toiSf^Whim'lt hi imposaibfo to tern 
to jsepsdtitts i for extanple^' toetoatoe- 
mjlffo^ whose principles do not rest 
either upon ewtomal or internal ex¬ 
perience; toe motol hiws, whitto apply 
themselves to hsitilum aoUiOlili, and are 
not deduced'tottUt end, lastly, the 
laws of tastif^.vwch judge the works of 
man ant:', which, conse- 

quondy; ptdoh^ from another source. 
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All these trutliB, which are marked with 
a chamctor of absolute, do not fall either 
under tlie conscience or the senses : 
they are the special objects of reason. 
AVe cannot connect them with man or 
with nature,'neither man nor nature 
being able to produce the absolute. 

* Elevate yourself, then,* says Plato, 

* from tliis scene of life and nature, 
which changes continually, to tliatwhich 
never changes—to absolute truths—to 
ideas. Anived there, let not reason 
stop. She perceives that truth is the 
manifestation of something—the mani¬ 
festation of a being to which she con¬ 
nects herself as to her substance ; as 
absolute truth must have its cause and 
substance, like all the rest. Truth leads, 
then, to the substance itself—to God, 
who, profoundly invisible in his essence, 
manifests or reveals himself to us by 
truth—the sacred tie which unites man 
to the Deity.’ Such is die Platonic and 
Christian theory. 

“ I call this union of ideas the ra¬ 
tional religious system—rational, be¬ 
cause it has reasou for its point of de¬ 
parture—religious, because it ends in 
the infinite and eternal. 

" Since God only reveals himself 
through truth, truth is God. When 
leason attempts to separate itself from 
truth, and to attain directly to the sub¬ 
stance, to see the infinite face to face, it 
confounds and engulfs itself in mysti> 
cism. Mysticism consists in substi¬ 
tuting direct illumination to indirect 
revelation—ecstasy to reason. Mysti¬ 
cism and rationalism are always in oppo¬ 
sition ; and, according us one or other 
prevails, religion becomes reasonable or 
absurd. On the other hand, if you stop 
at truth, and do not connect it to its 
principle, you do not possess truth 
entire; and, for fear of going astray, 
you rest half way in the regions of in¬ 
tellect. 

“ Not only does the infinite reveal 
itself to us by its idea alone—by truth j 
but, farther, it only reveals itself to us 
in die finite. It reveals itself to man in 


man, and in nature. It does not destnw 
the real world, it only enlightens it. It 
does not transport us from the finite to 
the infinite, which is impossible ; but it 
imposes upon us the law of living in the 
finite, to seek and repn^sent in it die 

infinite as much as lies in our power_ 

in adoring the beautiful, in practising 
the good, in seeking the true. So that 
whoever worships the beautiful, prac¬ 
tises the ^ood, and seeks the true, is 
already religious in his practice ; for it 
is God whom he obeys, without knowing 
it, even when he does not perceive that 
the true, the beautiful, and the good, 
have a substantial cause beyond the 
limits of this world. 

Put as the spirit of man is not al¬ 
ways sufficiendy elevated to go from 
the true, the beautiful, and the good, to 
the conception of their eternal Author, it 
is also often not sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive to embrace the true, the good, 
and the beautiful, in their harmony. 
The beautiful, which partakes of reason 
and sentiment, belongs through the 
sentiment to sensibility, which varies in 
different individuals. All individuals 
ore not capable of worshipping and re. 
presenting the beautiful; and he who 
seeks tm^, and submits to die austeri¬ 
ties of virtue, sufficiently adores the 
beautiful in the true and the good. The 
virtuous and enlightened man is an artist 
after his way, and represents in his 
noble life, and in the elevation of his 
thought, the most admirable part of the 
beautiful. All the world ore not capable 
ofbeing philosophers, and of pursuing the 
truth without censing; although all the 
world are obliged to seek in its sphere, 
and according to die measure of its 
strength. There is only the good, then, 
which is obligatory for itself, and equally 
obligatory upon all; widi which no one, 
under any pretext whatever, can dis¬ 
pense. This latter point of view, in 
its grandeur a little straitened, is the 
stoical one. It is the extreme opposed 
to mysticism. ' £t ccelum ot virtus,’ 
says Lucan.” 


LAYS OF THE TWADDLE SCHOOL. 

No. II. 

LYRIC LILT BETWEEN L.E.L. AND LADY MORGAN. 

L. E* L. ” Memento — servare mentem 
Ab insolenti temperatam 

^ . Ltctitid!" Hon. Ode 3, lib. ii. 

Ludy M. " I — - — - Alla fonte tomava, 

Ti-ovd Morgana, ch’ intomo alia soglia 
Faceva un ballo, e ballando cantava. 

Piu leggier non si volge al vento foglia 
Di cid chi quella donna si voltava —” 

Boiardo, Orlando Jnnamorato. 
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L. E. L. W HO can sound the Sa]mhic shell 
Like the Lesbian L. E. L. ? 

Lady M. Saucy sparrow 1 cease such jargon — 
Sappho^s self is Lady Morgan. 

L. E. L. “ Suckled by the Muses,” well 
As Anne de Vignes, was L. E. L. 

Lady M. “Suckled!”— born too, in the bargain. 

Of the Nine, was lady Morgan. 

X. E. L, Far from Brompton to Bow-bell 
Swells the fame of L. £. L. 

Lady M. Fame from Stamboul to Slillorgan 
Blows the trump of Lsuly Morgan. 

X. E. L. Nature did herself excel 
In the gifted L.E.L. 

Lady M. Fatal as the glance of Gorgon 
Is the eye of Lady Morgan. 

X. E. L. Genius has no parallel 
For the soul of L. E. L. 

Lady M. Genius! — all, says Dr.(’organ, 

Centred shines in Duly Morgan. 

L. E. X. Della Cruscii’s glories fell 
At the feet oi' L. E. L. 

Lady M. Aphra Behii and Moore are o’evgone 
By the lyre of l.ady Morgan. 

X. E. L. Golden violets! — who can smell 
Their bright hue.s4>ut J,. E. L.l 

Lady M. I.iberty’s impassioned organ 
Is the pen of Lady Morgan. 

X. E. X. Jerdan says, “ If tliey’d but sell, 

** Sure specs were works by Ij. E. li.” 

Lady M. At half-price were all my store gone. 

None would lose by Lady Morgan. 

X. jE. X. Glory’s most impulsive spell 
Is the song of L. E. L. 

Lady M. La Fayette had ne’er to wav gone. 

But for note from Lady Morgan, 

X. E- X. Churchyard Cupids chime their knell 
To tlie strains of L, E. L. 

Lady M. Lovers from LaTranjie to Lurgau 
Lisp the lays of l.,ady Morgan. 

X. E. X. Swan-like, dying dainoisellc 
Sings a dirge from L. E. L. 

Lady M. A vety cook made calcrubourg on 
All-inspiring Lady Morgan. 

X. E. X. llegent Street and proud Pall Mall 
Venerate young L. E. L. 

Lady^. France — adored as Demogorgon, 

In wy “France” is Lady Morgan. 

X. E. X. Florence — my Castalian cell. 

Halcyon home of L. E. L. 1 

iMdy M. O’er “ Italy,” like i^hooting star gone. 

Flares the fame of Lady Morgan. 

L.E.L- MSrgahte mio !—sylphid spell, 

Morg^ links with L. E. L. 

Ludy M. Patronit^d as poets’ par'gon * 

Is L. E. L. by Lady Morgan. 

Both. From British bardesses now bear the Iclle^ 
Learned Lady Morgan, love-lom fc. E. L.! I 


* 'Sole bt( iMdp Morgan .—I entreat that tliis elegant elision may be elementarily 
^emplified by the exemplary editor. Ills obedient servant, 

" ■ Laxiy Mokgan. 
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GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. 

No, XVIIl. 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 

There stands Washington Irving, author of the Sketch Book. In his modest 
deportment and easy attitude we see all the grace and dignity of an English 
gentleman. Washington Irving, it is well known, is by birth an American. 
If all the Americans were of the same cast of figure and appearance, we ^ould 
be happy to redognise in them, what our neighbours of the Scottish soil are proud, 
to hail in their own gentle ]>indases,— the fact that every mother’s son 
was a man “ comme iljautJ*’ Such, however, is not the case. Our friend. 
Captain Basil Hall, has, in his celebrated travels through Yankee Land, given 
us a few leaves from The American Chesterfield^ which does not exactly place 
the manners of the children of Jonathan in the most amiable or delectable point 
of view. The Jonathonian arbiter elegantiarum talks of the impropriety of 
smoking and chewing a quid, and spitting on the floor and carpet, and a 
thousand other gaucherieSy which are characteristic of our Transatlantic brethren. 
TTie Yankee Chesterfield, however, might have exempted the smokers from his 
anathema. We flatter ourselves that we are patterns of gentility, and we 
patronise the best of Woodvilles; and our friends Lockhart and Sir Walter Scott 
arc also eminent smokers, and will give as correct a judgment on the quality 
of Cheroot and Havannah, as our philosophic Coleridge can on brandy or 
Thompson and Fearon’s Stomachic fifty degiees above proof. Tom Campbell, 
however, takes no delight in a cigarro, the source of his solace existing in the 
impure channel of a pipe, commonly bought in pot-houses for a halfpenny. 
W e know not if Mr. Washington Irving be a smoker; but, to judge by his 
gentlemanly appearance, he ought to be one. Smoking is, and always has been, 
a healthful and fashionable English custom : there were schools and professors 
established here for tlie purpose of teaching the mystery of smoking on the first 
introduction of the Virginian weed, and the mode of expifflicating the smoke out 
of one’s mouth is at present, as it were, a shibboleth demonstrative of an English 
gentleman. 

Mr. Washington Irving came early in life among us, and has made himself a 
welcome denizen in our realm of literature. While he was yet a fresh importa¬ 
tion, all the town were agog after him, as though he were a gentle monster 
brought over for a nine days’ wonder from some 

“ Far off island in the western main.” 

We had hetu’d so much of Virginia planters, and Backwoodsmen, and Kentucky- 
meu, and Squatters, and other nonde,script savages, that we could hardly conceive 
any thing in tlie shape of a gentlemanly biped coming from America. We wet% 
however, agreeably surprised ; and so great a favourite had Mr. Irving become, 
in an inconceivably short time, tliat his Sketch Book, and Bracebridge Hall, ltiiitl‘ 
Talcs of a Traveller, and Knickerbocker’s History, were bought up with g?resii|y 
curiosity and pleasure in England, which is tlie true mart for talent and 
Cld men chuckled to .see typified in the pages of those works the pure''dtcdQn' 
and graces of Addison, and a revived portraiture of the times ofSirHogerde 
Coverley; young fellows laughed outright at the legends of Swampy Marsh and 
Dismal Ilollow, and the uncouth and quaint pictures of the old Dutch settlers; 
and young dam.sels sighed and wept over the beautiful scenes of love and pRthos 
witli which the youthful and eloquent American knew well how to bewitch^j^eir 
senses. From being a nine days’ wonder, therefore, Mr. Irving has yefjrlustly 
settled into the pride of Transatlantic authorship, and a standard writer aifiotig 
British men of genius. * 

From his steadfast gaze, and the smile 6f soft delight which is lighting up hftV 
countenance, we should fancy Uial he is thinking of the fair clime of Andalusia,' 
and of the dark blue waters of the Guadalquiver. Perhaps he is meditating 
another exquisite volume, which shaU contain further deeds of the most chivalrous 
war in authenl^ liistoiy. Fu gentil guerra, says Navagero, speaking of its 
achievements; alal.Garibav says that no plain has been trampled so frequently, 
or by such numero^ armies, as that of Granada. Whether his genius lead him 
to expatiate further on tlie exploits of the Zegris and Abencerrages, or take wings 
to survey new objects across the Atlantic and Alleghany heights, the literaw 
labours of Washington Irving will always find a ready way to the understMa- 
ings and hearts of Englishmen. 
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ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES IN THE AVEST. 


Mpch as has been already written 
and spoken on that most momentous 
theme, which has been designated as 
“ the West India (iuestion/’ and ably 
too as that much has been maintained 
by one of our numerous correspond¬ 
ents, yet we hope that we shall not be 
held intrusive if we venture to say, that 
there still remains ample field wliereon 
to defend that subject; and that there 
are yet many arguments which might, 
with great success, be brought in to 
our aid. 

We think that the glaring impolicy 
of granting instant and unqualified 
emancipation (for such do our enemies 
contend for) has not been exposed in 
a manner so strenuous as it might, 
and that the vast value and im¬ 
portance of colonial possessions to 
England, in whatever point of view 
they may be. considered, has not been 
sufficiently shewn and insisted on by 
those who liave hitherto come forward 
in behalf of this overpowered and sink¬ 
ing cause. From being intimately ac- 

J uainted with many owners of West 
ndia property, we have been able to 
gain great insight into tlie system 
which it is now so much the fashion to 
deprecate, as to make anti-slavery a 
popular cry at every public assembly, 
nay even to rank it as a cardinal 
virtue, without the possession of which, 
and that too in the most ample and 
unconditional extent, no man can now 
expect to be saved. While such is 
the universal cry, deeply does it be¬ 
hove every man who is not convinced 
of Its truth, and every one who doubts, 
to record his disbelief or his doubts 
upon the subject; and thus to shew 
to the mass of the people that they 
have been speciously decsivfd by per¬ 
sons who, in some instances, may be 
deceived themselves — but we mis¬ 
take much if all are so situated; while 
we fearlessly asseit, that many, the 
igre&ter proportion, of these saints ^wil¬ 
fully assert lliat which ffiey know they 
cannot prove, if proof were required, 
but trust to the well-known rapacity 
with which the multitude receives such 
opinions, without considering whether 
ffiey may be founded on truth or reason. 
On the other hand, they will not 
listen to any thing which may be ad¬ 
vanced ; they will not bear to hear 
that what they have read in that vera- 


ciousjourna1,the Antislavery Reporter, 
has been mistated; but they receive 
all as gospel which comes from their 
saintly advisers, who, under the spa¬ 
cious and specious cloak of charity to¬ 
wards the black, take leave to en¬ 
velop divers small articles, each man 
after his own taste and fashion, in its 
ample folds. Thus deluded, the poor 
press up to the hustings, and boldly 
demand, as a sine qm turn, a vote for 
the instant and entire abolition of sla¬ 
very throughout his Britannic Majes¬ 
ty’s isles in the western archipelago, 
liather than risk his seat, the candi¬ 
date gives his pledge, and is in most 
instances returned. Tlien comes the 
session, and notice is given of such 
and such a motion, the result of wliich 
would be, if carried, to o])en wide the 
doors of destruction, and to devote to 
misery and ruin thousands of cither 
cdiour. In such a state of society ns 
would inevitably follow the abolition 
of slavery, and that too with hasty 
strides, we assert, that the condition of 
the once slave wouhl by far fall short 
of their present state, either in respect 
to their morals, healtli, or haiipiness. 
Do the saints expect, presumptuous 
men that they are, lo create in the 
mind of a negro that fitness for the 
reception of an uncontrolled command 
of his passions and power, to do just 
what he pleases, on an instant ? Can 
they, like the genii of the lamp, in 
one night erect a fair palace fit for the 
habitation of that bright though vi¬ 
sionary goddess. Liberty? Do they 
hope, on the sudden, to render that 
being (we speak in general terms) who, 
undoubtedly, is at present not in a fit 
state to receive and enjoy the vaunted 
blessings of freedom, a proper person 
to-whom should be intrusted the power 
of free agency ? That they do so hope 
and expect, we may fairly infer, from 
the- mad haste and inconsiderate im¬ 
petuosity with which they urge tlieir 
schemes. Let us ask one question. 
By what means do they intend to 
effect this miraculous change in the 
nature and innate p^pensities of a 
class of beingsexistence they 
know of, we grant, but of what species 
that existence may be, whether it be a 
happy state or the opposite, we think 
they are utterly ignorant ? We repeat; 
by what means is all this miraculous 
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change to be brought about, and hap¬ 
pily concluded? We have all heatd 
of the tianscendent power of parlia¬ 
ment, which cau, change the relative 
position of thft'TOiiupoticnt parts of the 
globe, by takiiy|^alta Ihw the arms 
of -Afrioa, wb^ ahe bad', rested for 
many a happy da]^'and>c«K^ hand¬ 
ing her over ti> Burope. Inis was 
kdone; and, .jQi^haps,, after tbit they 
may think same power, and the ^ 
same exertion of legislative wisdom, 
may. predp|jL the effect desired upon 
the negCDeis^<^alllta was Africa's daugh¬ 
ter 0righblbr«,the negroes arc origi¬ 
ns^ Africa's Sons and daughters: so 
^ir, so good. The next step of this 
incantation scene we cannot so clearly 
follow. Malta is now closely linked 
to 4 Europe: she is European to all 
intents and purposes. This magical 
effect took no longer time in working 
than the passage of the troops to Malta 
from Englaiul occupied. On the morn¬ 
ing of the arrival or the transports dbn- 
taining the troops and the act of par¬ 
liament, the Maltese awoke as it were 
from a dream. Like the man on the 
hay-stack at Waundsford Bridge, they 
scratched their heads; and, on being 
told the news, exclaimed, ‘*What! 
Malta in Europe 1" Soon, however, 
ev^ thing went on quite as well as 
ever. The people acquired European 
notions in the twinkling of an eye. 
Whatever little peculiarities they may 
have ..indulged in as Afncans, were 
.totally and mstantly abolished, as not 
i^ng proper' among Europeans; in 
na ifew hours you would have 
F'puzzled to distinguish between 
two people, so completely were 
they amalgamated by this proceeding 
on the part of the British legislature. 
Belying, we i.presume, upon this ex¬ 
ample, whic^ they omit to consider 
as a^f^ e^titns saints are now 
abcnik.iq;|sococ4 inilheir pr^Kut work; 
a^-SiNlk '^ give .ttqttoe, doubt- 

tp change their 
tdpiii^'Siwaas tiite so itounr.^ and 
b|famti|Bd white. ^wansi Wf ^ doubt 
if ilia ohaef^ sts 

'.afljjsct^y brought toi|h«ar 

'^t etieti. the btiaat^^ 
y>we>» tif. nariaspet^t tawWi as it W 
ooubtet^&,;Wdli>iM3^.v^ mind pf a 
pe^, in an iastanh. ej|ttol Jp the 

K Bsemion and.pde costody o^^Msixpit 
edom. Xt would be ea^ io matk 
out the .oo(to!ti|uence8 of su^ an unex¬ 
ampled eaed^ of power in its objects, 


by taking as a guide the effect which 
the arrival of news of any particular 
discussion here has on the minds of 
the negroes. They form the, most 
ha^ and almost ludicrous conclusions. 
Bjplwwed with faculties which can 
hardly be called reasoning powers, 
they pervert every piece of intelligence 
respecting the movements of their 
friends at home into an actual 'decla- 
ration of freedom from restraint and con¬ 
trol ; refuse, in no very measured terms, 
to work; and affirm that King George 
or King W illiam has already declared 
them free, but that their owners kre 
deceiving them, and tliat they keep 
from them that boon which has been 
granted to them in parliament.'* We 
know such to have been the state of 
their excited feelings—that procl^snaf 
tions have been sent out to the mffeife 
ent islands, for the express purpose ^ 
undeceiving these poor deluded crea¬ 
tures, and assuring them that they are 
still slaves. Does it not strike the 
mind of every cool man, that we are 
thus playing with a power which, 
though we may for some time toss it 
about as we please, and make its men¬ 
tion a bug-bear—a tool of party-—in 
the house, yet it may some day or 
other raise itself above the reach of 
those who now amuse themselves with 
it; and, escaping from them, plunge 
every thing into a state of anarchy and 
confusion in its untutored license. Are 
not all mobs alike ? Is it not unwise 
to wish a contest, for fear that .the 
M may leu'n their #wn power, 
and wrest the supremacy ffOn»‘|^e 
grasp of the wealdiy and leame^^ of 
the land ? If we consider ihe .'dis¬ 
parity of numbers between the/pla:(^ 
and white population of the ii^mds, 
the result must be a shudder foi* tlift 
fate of our white brethren, in the ever^' 
of a rising on the part of the slaves, 
and an appeal to force. Wouj^ it not 
be the plan, moderately to 
sue course witidi will iir 
tend^t to place the slaves on 
equu footinj; with the white, as regwds 
coUisation,. of intellect and notlo^ of.-i 
father than to bfgin 
wroi^ie^f by making thetn foee 
. 'm'.OQce, and:' thus putting a stop ^ alt 
BsNher^'exertions to instruct theih; sdl 
i^trol over them whatever befog tiius 
impelled. Hie negro would no more 
sit down to receive instruction foan 'he 
would stand up to work, uniniluenced 
by any power save his own will. By 
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commencing a system of education, 
and by instilling principles of religion 
into the young, we should have a 
rising,, generation who would be able 
to appreciate the vast boon which 
some are so anxious to give 
Even now there are many of the ori¬ 
ginal Africans living; and of those 
who are natives of the several islands, 
and have come to man’s estate, the 
majority are not much better than the 
Africans. Till they gradually disap¬ 
pear, as they will in the course of 
nature, nothing substantial can be 
done. Already arc the beneficial re¬ 
sults arising from that plan we have 
hinted at, perceptible on the different 
estates. The respective legislatures of 
the islands, composed of men who are 
really interested, body and soul, in the 
amelioration of the slaves, have all 
enacted wholesome and salutary laws 
regarding the slave population. The 
boasted right of the Englishman’s trial 
by jury has, we know, been granted to 
them, at least in one island. They 
have been admitted to a participation 
of almost all the privileges attendant 
upon the wliites. Their state and 
condition have been attentively con¬ 
sidered ; and the efforts of the owners 
have bc;en attended with satisfactory 
ri'sults. The harsher and more pro¬ 
minent jiarts of slavery have been gra¬ 
dually softened down: no such thing 
as absolute slavery, that degraded state 
which denies the power of complaint, 
even exists. Slaves who fancy them¬ 
selves abuse^ orill treated by the overseer 
or the manager, have the liberty of ap¬ 
pealing to their immediate owner, or 
his accredited agent, appointed to watch 
over the interests of the estate during 
his absence. Of what does this dread¬ 
ful state of slavery consist, from which, 
as from the lowest depths' of Gehenna, 
a certain class of beings are straining 
every lierve to rescue &em, to the de¬ 
triment and ruin of the proprietors, 
and, we assert, to the at least very 
jdoubtful benefit of those who labour 
under its chains. We would ask, 
does it in any the slightest degree ap- 
'p]X)Bch the durance vile of the prisons 
ofEflj^land? We do not allude to those 
'“Jhrected for the safe custody of offenders 
^^against our criminal code, but to those 
whidh so tenaciously lock up debtors. 
Tlie negro’s slavery is compatible with 
the enj 03 nnent of air and healthful exer- 
oiw. lie enjoys his duke domus et flar¬ 
ed tixor ; and, in addition to all this, 


claims as a necessity, and receives, 
protection from hunger, cold, wan^ 
and disease, at the hands of that demon 
who so inhumanly subjects him to this 
iron bond of slavery. Is this a worse 
condition than that of the pauper, who 
resides in the wretched huts set apart 
for the shelter of such by the autho¬ 
rities of each parish in England ? Is 
that man not subject to ,the will of the 
churchwarden or the overseer of tlie 
parish ? And is the churchwarden or 
overseer always a mild,,,.placable, and 
easy-tempered man ? 'And is the con¬ 
dition of that man enviable, when 
compared to that of the slaves 'f 
Yes, it is! say our adversaries, lie 
is free—he is an Englishman—he does 
not own a master—he is a free agent— 
can do as he pleases—can work as he 
pleases, and, in fact, is no slave. 
This we deny to be true. We as¬ 
sert that, to all intents and purposes, 
this man, in all save the name, is a 
slate; and no slave on a plantation 
would, knowing the condition for which 
he would barter his present happiness, 
change situitions with this free-burn 
Englishman! There are, doubtless, 
instances of ill treament to be found 
and raked up, if we search for them; 
but it docs not follow that all arc ill 
treated, and that all are unhappy and 
discontented at their lot. So entirely 
has the system been changed, that 
slavery of the present day no more 
resembles its ancestor, the slavery of a 
century since, than the two most dis¬ 
similar and opposite things on earth 
can be said to resemble each other. 
So long as the base and degrading 
traffic in human flesh was allowed, so 
lung as Pmglish speculators were en¬ 
couraged by this government, and that 
in the most explicit and express terms, 
and under the most solemn assurances 
of protection, so long was slavery a 
curse on all, whether the master or the 
wretched slave. The state of degra¬ 
dation in each was dreadful to t^k 
of; and tiie sooner that such a system 
was put an end to, t[ie better for both 
classes. On such a step^being gained, 
Christianity might well exult.; and 
reat certainly is thS^^huse which is 
ue to the philanthriM^ supporters of 
that plan which^ISmuled to the 
so disgusting a practice. . Yet another 
step remains to be surmounted) and 
then the whole fabric of philanthropy 
and love towards ,our fellow-creaUues 
will be raised, to tlie admiring view of 
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surrounding nations. Still, however, 
should “ caution mark the guarded 
way.” Strongly as it may be said that 
“ procrastination is the thief of time,” 
yet equally applicable, in our opinion, 
is the warning, that precipitation may 
destroy the labours of time. The 
ground-work has b^n laid for the re¬ 
storation of the slaves to the pos- 
sess:on of their primitive state of free¬ 
dom ; (we will not say enjoyment, for 

f iossession and enjoyment are two dif-* 
erent things.) Now should the ar¬ 
chitect careftiljy inspect his materials 
to proceed with, as these they be which 
will have to stand the angry bulFetings 
of the storm, and the fearful strife of 
the warring elements, to which the 
upper parts of this beautiful building 
will necessarily be exposed. Length 
of time, therefore, is needful to the 
proper seasoning of the timber, and 
the preparing of the masoniy; so that 
each part, strong in itself, may com¬ 
municate strength to and receive ad¬ 
ditional support from the others. Thus 
united, the whole will claim the 
homage of the world; and tlie cunning 
artificer may then exclaim with the 
poet— 

“ Exegi monumentum sere porennius, 
liegulique situ pyramidum altius ; 
Quod non imber edax, non a(|uilo 
impotens, 

Possit diruero, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series, etfuga temperum.” 

To arrive at such a consummation, 
one so devoutly to be wished for, 
surely some len^h of time—a lapse 
of years—must be employed. Vain 
mortals, working by earthly rule, and 
guided by fallible perception, cannot, 
we should conjecture, hope for more 
than a gradual progress in this mighty 
work, which they have girded tlieir 
loins so manfully to, and with such an 
utter inattention to the remonstrances 
and warnings of those who must know 
more about the subject than they do. 
They say, “ Rome was not buili* in a 
day;” most assuredly; neither will 
the slave population be rendered 
susceptible of me blessings of freedom 
in one short moment, which would be 
the time allo^d for such an operation, 
were the sch^e|^f Messrs. Buxton, 
Macaulay, and Oo. to be put in force. 
Can any, the most bigoted, deny, that 
since that great point, the abolition of 
the slave-trade, was ^ned, a gradual 
change for die better is observable in 


the condition of its objects? Com- 

E are the fpirner state of a slave with 
is present, and let it be denied if 
possible. Go back for thirty years, 
take notes of both, and compare this 

a re with that; and of it most 
edly the result would be, that in 
every point of view, from the highest 
in the scale down to the lowest, there 
has been manifested a disposition, 
whose force has increased as time 
rolled on, by the planters or their 
representatives, not only to render the 
situation of a slavl less irksome than 
formerly, but even to confer on him 
those valuable [)rivileges which the 
free-born son of Albion so proudly 
lays claim to, as his own peculiar 
right. Does not this stand forward as 
a convincing proof of our assertion, 
that time is requisite to ht these peo¬ 
ple for the contemplated change in 
dieir situation ? Does any one assert, 
that even now the slaves are in a ht 
state for such? No! Why, tlien, 
cannot the saints await Uie course of 
time ? If the slaves have gradually 
been improving since the abolition of 
the trade up to tliis moment of time, 
and if they are not now lit for eman¬ 
cipation, it must appear, we imagine, 
to every one, that a few more years 
being spent in the plan of amelioration 
hitherto pursued by the slavo-owners, 
both in. their individual and private 
capacities of gentlemen residing on 
their estates, and in ilieir public one, 
of members of the legislatures, the 
slaves will ultimately, and by sure 
means, reach the goal,, of freedoqi; 
and then may they claim that which 
it would bo unjust to refuse—perhaps, 
impossible— while now it is conferring, 
a blessing on them, to withhold from 
their grasp that which would plunge 
tliem, ana all connected with them, 
into everlasting ruin, both moral and 
political. The generality of negroes 
are like children; and no -one is a 
friend to either, who would too early 
place within their reach those objects 
which are more peculiarly the province 
of their elders both in age ana under¬ 
standing. No one wisely makes a gift 
to an infant wliich he can, by any pos¬ 
sibility, pervert the use of, and per¬ 
haps seriously injure himself and his 
friends by his awkwardness. When, 
however, the child ceases to be ignorant 
of its uses, and acquires a knowledge 
of the legitimate end to which it may 
be put, then, as of course, he claim 
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his due, receives it, and knowing how 
to govern himself, prohts by his newly 
made acquisition, and brings forth 
fruit, some tenfold, some a hiindred-i^' 
fold, "Why do we exercise so strict a 
caution and control over our children 
till they arrive at the age of raanhoitj,,? 
The answer is obvious—because they 
are not fit to do that for themselves 
which we, knowing their deficiency, 
do for them. Why, pari pwisii, should 
not the slave have Jiis instant freedom ? 
Why should nut that man, who till 
now has, at the will of others, and 
under their guidance, curbed his rising 
passions, suppressed his love of drink 
(innate in all his brethren), burst forth 
from this shackled state, and receive 
freedom, in the most unqualified 
meaning of that word ? Equally 
prompt is tlie answer as before—lie- 
cause, as certainly as one event must, 
by the laws of nature, follow another, 
so surUy will he use his liberty to the 
manifest detriment of society. Will 
not the untutored savage assume on 
this occasion? Ignorant of the true 
nature of the boon conferred upon 
him under the names of liberty and 
Jreedomy he would hardly credit that, 
having obtained his manumission, still 
he was not to use his own as he 
pleased ; in other words, <0 the work¬ 
ing of revenge for fancied injuries 
received at the hands of his former 
masters. It may be opposed to this 
assertion, that there are laws—that 
there are regulations, winch would 
be enforced to prevent all this. Ilut 
what, we would ask, avail laws, while 
they are a i^re cipher? What will 
the orders of the governor in council, 
issued from his closet to the trembling 
whites, avail to put down the commo¬ 
tion, or arrest the destruction of pro¬ 
perty in its rapid progress ? Will they 
quench the fires which, ,Wce so many 
beacons to surrounding estates, an¬ 
nounce the blessings of freedom to the 
blacks, and incite others to tlie perpe¬ 
tration of such, and even worse, atro¬ 
cities than these? When peia-e is 
restored, what advantage will th^ suf¬ 
ferers during such a state of things 
pin by the execution of some free 
blacks; and what remuneration will 
feejl receive from their dying throes ? 
i^cb, doubtless, tbrou^out our colo- 
i^ies, would be the state which would 
fdlow an early and total emancipation. 
Susceptible only qf the baser passions, 
tHir smves, untaught by the blessed 


precepts of religion and previous civi¬ 
lisation, would either wrest the supre¬ 
macy from the hands of their masters, 
or sinking into that idleness, that vis 
inertia’ incidental to their nature and 
the climate, they would exist as un¬ 
profitable sons of Adam. Tliey would 
be a nuisance to all orderly and well- 
disposed people, from their idleness 
and dissipated habits; and in the 
course of a few years, wasted by dis¬ 
ease so proverbially prevalent among 
them, forced from want to devour the 
very eartli itself — these free men 
would bitterly curse the hour that 
called them free, and vainly long for 
the return of that protection which for¬ 
merly they would have received, when 
in want, from their abused masters. 
We say vainly long for it; for, alas! 
neither would the power or inclination 
to assist them exist any longer. Their 
owners, driven from the island, or re¬ 
maining from inability to remove, 
could hardly be expected to provide 
for the poor at large, as formerly they 
were obliged to do for their own sick 
and aged slaves. Then would the 
warning voice, once so neglected, recur 
to die minds of the ^irojectors of this 
theory; and dien, perhaps, they might 
be induced to confess themselves mis¬ 
taken in their calculations, and over- 
hasty to achieve that change so bitterly 
repented on all hands. 

That this change, if it be produced 
in this magiciaii-like manner, will be 
the source of unnumbered ills, we have 
not the slightest hesitation in affirming 
to be our opinion. It is the opinion 
of all those who have, from their ear¬ 
liest youth, devoted their talents and 
observation to the subject; of men 
who, when the West Indies were con¬ 
sidered a mine ofwealdi, equal to the 
resources of Golconda, were sent out 
from England and Scotland to push 
their fortunes. These are the persons 
from whom wc should look to obtain 
information as to the policy of slave 
emancipation, and from these we 
should inform ourselves on the sub¬ 
ject. Instead, however, of following 
this simple and straight path, what is 
the line adopted by us who legislate 
for tlie West Indians S^coolly, on a 
subject which is life oi^eath to them, 
and to their futureVxigrtence ? Why 
certain men, yclept saints — dl, all 
honourable men, doubtless—take it 
into their heads, that the thraldom and 
subjection of one set of beings to an^ 
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other is contrary to the roaxiros of 
Christianity—that its continuance is 
immoral and degrading—and that its 
sutferarice is a blot on the character of 
England. are axioms, and 

all as incontrovertible as that mast 
evident of all, namely, that two pa¬ 
rallel lines will never meet, though 
produced ever so far. Unlike the 
great mathematician, however, they, 
•in the course of their deductions and 
inferences, travel far beyond what they 
have set down as their “ argument,’' 
and jump at once to the astounding 
conclusion, that these being granted, 
the abolition of slavery, instant and 
unqualified, is neccssaiy.. Like the 
man in the story, they say, you grant 
me this?—Yes. And you grant this 
also ?—Yes. Well, you won’t deny 
this?—No. Then that’s all I want, 
for tlie rest follows of course 11 So, 
because it is impossible to deny the 
maxims laid down, and, we hope, ob¬ 
served by every true Christian, as 
regards our “ love towards our nei{!;h- 
bours,” they immediately denounce the 
existence of slavery, and pronounce its 
utter and immediate destruction. Such 
arguments are all valid, and very good 
in themselves; but that is not the test 
of arguments: it is not required only, 
that on,the face of them, and as they 
appear alone, they are to be good. It 
is necessary that the conflict should 
take place between them and those of 
the opposing party, and then let the 
more worthy prevail. These are the 
arguments which the Christian brings 
into the field, and which, taken as we 
say in themselves, are unanswerable. 

But stay; in allowing that they are 
unanswerable, wc grant too much. 
Doubtless, the grand principle of 
doing to others as we would they 
should do unto us, and tlie notions of 
brotherly love inculcated by all the 
maxims of our blessed Saviour, had 
no small tendency to destroy the prac¬ 
tice of slavery; and to them is attri¬ 
butable the decline of European'»sla- 
very: but not altogether; for, iu our 
opinion, the march of intellect it 
was, which, by placing the serf and 
the bondsmqn on a level with, and 
often above, iHeir lords, gradually re¬ 
leased them fftm ^e shackles of the 
feudal system, ft was the cultiva¬ 
tion of their minds, and the lit state 
they were in for its reception, which 
insured them the possessiem of free¬ 
dom, it' cannot be asserted, that 


Christianity does any where expressly 
forbid the continuance of slavery. It 
is by no means the case; but, on the 
aobtrary, it may be said, in the person 
of St. Paul, to have—somewhat awk¬ 
wardly for the saints—unequivocally 
acliiwwledged its existence, by his 
begging as a favour the emancipation 
of a slave whom he had admitted 
within the pale of the church. 

As this is confirmation from the 
sourec of our enemies’ own strength, 
in favour of our side of the question, 
we thiuk we are entitled to make the 
best use of it. Not that we intend to 
convert our lire in a into a rival of 
Exeter Hall;—^we prefer the English 
title to tlie (ireek one; for this temple, 
be it known, is double-named (re¬ 
joicing in ail English name, and in a 
second also, written in characters which 
were, for a long time, the wonder of 
the citizens of Ixindoti); and like that 
of Janus at Rome, it is douhle-dNkired 
also, having a grand entrance in the 
Strand, and another for the more 
humble saints, or those who are 
asliamcd of their errand, to sneak in 
at, in a small street round the comer. 
No; we merely intend giving a word 
or two from St. I’aul himself, and not 
to enter into a long discussion. The 
part of that holy man’s writings which 
contains the ease alluded to, is his 
Epistle to Ehilemony where he says, 

“ \Vlu*rt*f(ire, though 1 might ho much 
hold ill Christ, to enjoin thee that which 
is convenient, yet, for lone’s sake, I ra¬ 
ttier heseech thoo .... I beseech thee 
for my sun Onesimus, whom I have 
gotten in my bonds .... whom / have 
sent again ; tiiou therefore receive hint 
.... whom 1 would have retained with 
me, that in thy stead he might have mi¬ 
nistered unto me in the bonds of the 
Gospel. Hut without thtf mind would J 
do iiutliing, that thy benefit should not 
be as It were of necessity, hut willingly." 

Here, then, is confirmation from 
holy writ, that the state of slavery was 
acknowledged by the immediate dis¬ 
ciples of our Lord. Had it been 
otherwise, far different would have 
liecn the tenour of the apostle’s epistle 
to his friend; that before us is written 
in the mildest tone, demands nothing 
“ as it were of necessity, but willingly,” 
and adopts throughout the earnest 
request of one friend to another, and 
not the command of a disciple of our 
Saviour, enforcing compliance witfi 
the rules laid down by his Master, 
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Throughout the whole there breathes 
a spirit of entreaty, soliciting tfiat as a 
private &vour, which St. Paul would 
undauntedly have demanded as 
right, grounded on the principles of 
lus religion, had such been his duty. 

It, is evident, therefore, -we tMuk, 
that the argument as to slavery being 
directly opposed by Christianity, is by 
np m^ns so very unanswerable as we 
were at first inclined to admit. Still, 
however, we would not defend it on 
any sucn ground. It is a system, that 
is, our system, is one which has grown 
with time and circumstances, from the 
first petty theft of a child, to the colos¬ 
sal monster which de&ced the whole 
world, till the abolition act was passed 
by the British parliament in 1606. 
In tliat act the English—to their 

S raise be it sjroken—were unanimous. 

io one could defend the brutal sys¬ 
tem to which it put an end; and since 
thenflie attention of England has been 
turned towards the means of checking 
its progress abroad, as well as in our 
own colonies; sums of money have 
been expended in keeping up a naval 
force, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the agreement of the great pow¬ 
ers; but, except as regards ourselves, 
we fear to very little purpose. How¬ 
ever, a nominal stop is now put to 
that trade, which formerly was not 
only allowed but countenanced and 
encouraged by the government; and 
that has now become a crime, for 
which a boon was formerly held out 
as an inducement. We do not repine 
at this; nor do any of the owners of 
such property: but we smile when we 
contrast Uie acts of former parliaments 
with those of the present, and rumi¬ 
nate on the prospects of the future. We 
see an assembly at one time holding 
out every inducement, every encoure^e- 
ment to the West Indian; rearing him 
as a tender infant, and for much the 
same reason that a mother would, lie- 
cause the hopes of her age depend 
upon hk svecoyr. Year after year we 
watch the increasing tide of revenue 
derived from these settlemehis; nor 
do we hear any complaint from the 
planters agaiusl the heavy duties im- 
pose4. by the mother country. Sud¬ 
denly, however, the prospect is charged 
,^ith heavy clouds, and the West In¬ 
dians perceive tiieir bright fortune 
changing. Then arises in the state a 
hupf of inen who advocate strenuously 
the abolition of that trade which for¬ 


merly was a source of wealth and 
projk to themselves, and from which 
they have withdrawn their peculations. 
The trade is abolished, and the ex¬ 
pense of cultivating the sugar-cane 
increases as a matter of course; 
from tiiat time the planters insen¬ 
sibly begin to perceive, that their in¬ 
terest is to preserve the lives of Uieir 
slaves, and the result is a gradual 
amelioration of their condition — a 
change which is plainly perceptible 
to those resident in the West Indies, 
but of course can never be appreciated 
by the people of England. Not con¬ 
tent with this, the same men, after a 
while, as earnestly insist upon the 
necessity of emancipating the slaves 
now on our different colonies, without 
any the slightest regard being paid to 
the interest of the plantcra, acquired 
by law, in the property of the slaves, 
and who claim a freehold right of pro¬ 
perty over them. They raise the ban¬ 
ner of freedom, and array on their 
sidte the excited, and purposely mis¬ 
guided, feelings of the people, who, 
ignorant of every thing connected with 
the subject, are daily crammed with 
the most enormous falsities, and to 
whom exaggerated reports are dished 
up with all the skill of a French cook, 
who varies an egg five hundred times. 
They are informed that the West In¬ 
dians abuse their slaves; reports are 
propagated of women lacerated in the 
most disgusting way, and goaded on 
to work till nature sinks exhausted 
under the load of cruelty and suffering. 
Thus armed, the most sweet voices of 
the people are reserved for such as 
would do away with such a system, 
which never existed even in the worst 
times of slavery, and surely does not 
at the present day exist, save in the 
heated brain of the fanatic, or enthu¬ 
siastic methodist; who, gifted with the 
os rotundum of the Greeks, pours forth 
an incoherent rhapsody relating to the 
horrors of slavery, and is reckoned a 
great preacher in his congregation. 
That such should be led . away, does 
not surprise us; but that those who 
call themselves the gentlemen of Eng¬ 
land—that vein in whi^ talent is to 
be discovered — shoufi oelieve in such 
a &TF^ of lies, apd.dSelieving, advo¬ 
cate the interestediriews of the sahats, 
we must confess does astemi^ us not 
a little. Is it possible that such a 
b<^y of men as the last is, ean be 
blind to the vast, the vital imporiance 
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of tfie West Indies to the interests of way as td make the emancipation of 

the mother country? Can they not the slaves (which no one will deny to 

plainly see die short space which ^ be very desirable) a political act com- 
would lie between the present and " patible alike with the happiness of its 
total emancipation of the negroes, and objects, the security of the owners of 

the material diminution, perhaps total the slaves, and the continued prospe- 

cessation, of revenue iVom the colonies rity of Old.England. To listen, h(m- 

in the West? If they recall to mind ever, to the ravings of men whose 

the immense receipts arising from the private interests are staked against the 

one article of sugar, for any year, they West Indians, would be madness on 

must be sensibly struck wiUi the ex- the part of government. The result 

treme danger of perilling, for the sake would be just what it was and still is 

of abstract theory, the source of such in Haiti. What may be gleaned from 

wealth. In one year—^for the sake of Mackenzie’s notes on Haiti, ends in 

example, 1828—^we find, that the duty the melancholy fact, that the negroes 

on sugar imported from the West In- there retreat to the woods, and barely 
dies amounted to the enormous sum till the earth sufficient for their sub- 
of 338,624/.! Should our colonies sistence. Tlie cultivation of the Cane 
fiiil us, would we not be all that out has ceased, except for the purpose of 

of pocket, besides having to purchase making a species of drink called taflfia, 

elsewhere that which is now a neces- or nim, by means of which they in- 

sary of life ? Nor is that alone the dulge their natural propensities of in¬ 
loss to he expected on such an event toxication and bestiality. To jJiis state 

taking place, as the cessation from the it is that the slaves would be%duced, 

cultivation of sugar, which is what we that is, the mass of them; and they 

would convey to our readers tinder will inevitably perish from the want of 

the term “ loss of our colonies.” that support which they now receive at 

Under the present arrangement, hardly the hands of their abused masters, 

an article is consumed in the Ilritish The few of tliem, those who have been 

West Indies but it is the produce reared to some trade by their masters, 

of England, shipped in British ships, might perhaps find employment, if 

which affoid employment to hosts of their services should he required in the 

sailors, and are a fruitful nursery for proposed new state of freedom, which 

our gallant navy. is very doubtful; but the field negro, 

The efforts of the schemes of tlie when free, will never be induced, by 

saints would soon develop themselves any remuneration, to cultivate the soil 

in the destruction of all and each of permanently: therefore, as a necessary 

these outlets for British industry; we consequence, the manufacture of sugar 

should have our merchantmen rot- will cease entirely throughout the 

ting in our docks; and instead of islands. Blessed by nature with great 

having seamen ready and willing to fertility of soil, the islands, witli little 

defend our shmres from invasion, re- or no assistance from the hands of 

course must be had to landsmen, who, man, of themselves would sustain their 

unaccustomed to the life of a sailor, respective populations, 

would be but too willing to leave it Moreover, we do not hold the opi- 
on the first opportunity. We do not nion that the slaves themselves would 

mean to say that we have no other be inclined to set much value upon 

shipping beside those enge^ed in the their freedom; and this we venture to 

West India trade; but it is one of the say, having perused lately a work, the 
first ip point of excellence and extent, author of which is a gentleman resi- 

and therefore if destroyed, it'«would dent in the island of St. Vincent, a 

paralyse the rest. The profits derived lawyer, and, as fiir as we know, not 

by England from this trade are in- possessed of any prop^y in slaves 

calculable, and therefore policy de- himself. The book is entitled An 

mands, that, ^instead of enacting any Historical Account of the Island of 

laws which tend to hazard its exist- St. Vincent, by Charles Sheppard, 

ence, we ^oEAd b^content with waiting Esq.* It touches very slightly upon 

the course of time, which will, in due the theme of slavery, either one way 

season, bring about things in such a or the other, and is chiefly confined to 

* Historical Account of the Island of St. Vincent. By Charles Sheppard, Esq. 
Lendpa. W. Nicol, Cleveland Row, St. James’s. 
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a jatteise history of the island, its 
first discovery by Coluinbns to 
present time, and an interesting nar¬ 
rative of the.Cbarib war, which was 
waged between the original possessors 
of thel'Msland, aided by the French 
ahd the English settlers. In the course 
of/tbe latter there is a passing com- 
t tnent ^n the eonduct of me Charibs to 
, ^ slavtsf.ii^eh we give in the au- 
words. ’ ■ 


" |tboot;;^i8 time the Charibs seemed 
delighted with every opportunity of 
slaughter hnd devastation. Hitherto 
they had carried themselves towards the 
negroes in a very wilj’’ mid politic man¬ 
ner, j, ikey had offered them liberty, and 
axwxrtud them to receive it; but, hap¬ 
pily for the inhahittmts, the proposm, 
however flattering, was rejected with 
dinjlaiti. Comparatively very few es¬ 
poused their interests, while a consider¬ 
able number opposed them, well armed, 
and apllir gallantly fell or triumphed 
with .their masters. In consequence of 
tills inflexibility of conduct in the ne- 
J|^es, they became equally the objects 
of detestation with their masters (i.e. 

the Charibs); immediate death was 
^fndilted on all who fell into the hands 
of ^ Charibs.” 


This, be it known, is what took 
place in the year 1795, six years pre¬ 
vious to the passing of the abolition 
act, when the slave-trade was canied 
on in its extremest cruelty; it may 
reasonably be supposed, therefore, that 
tlie slaves, some of them perhaps re¬ 
cently landed, would gladly have 
joined a band of triumphant savages, 
and avenged their own wrongs on the 
('beads of their masters. On the con¬ 
trary, however, they appear to have 
been not only lukewarm, but even 
animated in their refusal to join the 
standard of revolt. This may be ad¬ 
vanced as no slight argtKlIeht against 
the absolute necessity of emancipation, 
when the slaves themselves put away 
the proffered gift. It may be said 
that the two cases are not analogous, 
and tltat the emancipation the saints 
would pve is far other to that olfered 
by the Charibs. We, however, think, 
that under existing circumstances, the 
slaved then were much more likely to 
find a liberty coii^nial to their natures 
^ tlikn the present one. A savage in a 
E state of nature is either at war or 
a^eep; and we hold that the tem]:>ta- 
^li^s of revenge and active exertion 
emt hf the Charibs to the slaves, 


were such as that their refusal proves 
the slave to have been in a far happier' 
state, and much more contented with his 
lot, thirty-six years ago, than the saints 
would give him credit for being now. 

Whether considei-ed as regards his 
happiness, morality, or existence at 
large, as we have already said, we 
assert that the slave is now in a fiir 
preferable condition, being still a slave, 
than he ever can be when free, unless 
with his freedom his mind be enlarged 
miraculously. We of course allude to 
that species of freedom -to which he 
would attain in the event of his in¬ 
stant and unqualified emancipation. In 
his latter state he would be cared for by 
no one; whereas, as a slave, he is nou¬ 
rished and cherished iu sickness, want, 
and age, and his pains are alleviated by 
regularly appointed medical attend¬ 
ants : make him free, and his existence 
is interesting to none — perhaps may 
be a source of dread to all—and he 
becomes wretched and miserable. 

Mf. Sheppard, after enumerating 
some of the improvements lately effect¬ 
ed in the state of the coloured popula- 
ation, adds — 

“ Notwithstanding all these, tliere is 
one lamentable deflciency .... There is 
no public or private establishment for 
the relief of the aged or sick poor white 
HtiAfree inhabitants : while the slaves on 
the estates in tlieir old age are enjoying 
the comforts of a decent maintenance, 
from the support of their masters, the 
infirm or tick white or free pereoii has 
no resource but individual support and 
charity; and tills, in a country where so 
few ties of relationship exist, must ne¬ 
cessarily be precarious.” 

Does not this speak volumes as to 
the comparative happiness of the two 
classes, the free black and the slave? 
Is there any one so romantic as to say, 
better starve and die of disease as a 
freeman, than live happily as a slave ? 
The case, in our opmion, admits not of 
a doubt. There is a gentleman resi¬ 
dent ki the town of Kingston, the 
capital of the island of St. Vincent, by 
Ikr tne healthiest and pleasantest of 
the islands, and his testimony freely 
given, in a pure wish to ^er &e state 
of the community at large, goes to 
prove how infinitely; suj^rior ffie Cbn- 
dition of a slave is tb that of a free¬ 
man in that island, when age and 
sickness oppress him. We may take 
this as a spmmeo of the rest— ejt uno 
discs omnes. Let any one, like Mr. 
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Sheppard, visit the hut of the slave, 
and watch him narrowly, see him rise 
to his work, and enjoy his bolydays 
with the zest of a schoolboy; and then 
let him go, into the town, and tliere 
inspect the residence of the free peo¬ 
ple of colour, and tlie poor wiiite peo¬ 
ple also: we may give, we imagine, a 
shrewd guess as to the result of his 
observations. While, however, people 
•• talk of scenes of horror which they 
never witnessed, and perhaps only 
dreamed of in their heated ■ brains 
after a long debate in the House, we 
can hardly hope for a just hearing of a 
fair statement of the facts which may 
be produced in evidence to support 
the view we have taken of this case. 

Before we take leave of this theme, 
we would draw the attention of the 
reader to the arrival of the despatches 
from the governors of Barbadoes and 
St, Vincent, containing the harrowing 
accounts of tite devastation caused in 
their once happy isles by one of those 
visitations of the elements so prevalent 
in this devoted archipelago. The de¬ 
tails have been so fully laid before the 
public, that it is needless for us to 
enter into them. Still we think that 
we should be negligent were we to 
pass them in silence. 

All who have resided for any length 
of time in the western world must be 


well aware of the appallrog con«d> 
quences of such an event. The beau¬ 
tiful island of Barbadoes is now a 
desert, with hardly a house or tree 
standing on any of the estates. The 
inhabitants, to use the language trip air 
eye-witness, retired to rest in the pos¬ 
session of ^aldi and contentment—but 
to what a scene did they awake I Euin 
and devastation walked baud' ihf liand' 
with death, while fomine ftid disease 
awaited the survivors. ’ > 

At St. Vincent the calObHty was 
attended with the loss of fewer lives, 
for there the hurricane raged during 
the day-time. We have seen a letter 
from that island, wherein the writer 
describes the evening preceding sa 
unusually calm and pleasant — so 
much so as to excite the admiration 
and surprise of a party who had been 
riding out for the purpose of viewing 
the teauties of the Charib country 
from a neighbouring eminence. ^I^las 1 
such only is the quiet which precedes 
the onset of the sweeping whirlwind, 

“ That, hush’d in grim repose, expects 
his evening prey 

for, during the night, the fetal stow 
arose, and in a few short hours all 
was changed. The wind, blowing from 
every quarter of the compass, soon 
effected the work of ruin ; 


Steniit agros, sternit sata la'ta, boumque labores, 
Pracipitesque trahit sylvas.” 


Tl»e mountains, once clothed to 
their summits with the majestic timber 
of the West, presented the rugged as¬ 
pect of winter, where formerly the 
shady forest waved its leafy boughs. 

To calculate the loss of property in 
these islands is impossible: wc fear 
(o hazard a guess. Still, under all 
these accumulated evils, we have a 
source of consolation in the conduct 
of the planters, affording, as it does, 
a vindication of the present system. 

Let any one make the round of the 
merchants connected with these suffer¬ 
ing colonies, and what will be tlie 
Jesuit? — wl^i will he the tenour of 
their communications? ‘ Why, advices 
respecting the drawing of bills; — and 
for ,what? tor the support of the ne¬ 
groes—those'wretched slaves. The 
greatest damage done in Stt Vincent, 
on many of the estates, is stated to be 
that arising from the ruin of the pro¬ 
vision-grounds allotted to the negroes 
for jkeir. private use. In the absence 


of the produce expected from tliese 
grounds, we had the planters advising 
their corresjwndents of bills to a large, 
amount, drawn for the expenses in>> 
curred in purchasing food for the 
support of the negroes during those 
months which must necessarily elapse 
ere exhausted and terrified nature can- 
regain her former prolific state, and 
yield any return to the labours of man. 
Yet to such as these it is that the 
people are called upon to impute 
neglectful treatment, and recklessoesa 
of the condition of their feUow-crea- 
tures 1 Still, it may be said, ** Of 
course they do so, for it is their in¬ 
terest.’' Soft ye, a word 1 So it 
is; and that it is the interest of the 
planters to attend to the wants of their 
negroes is just what we would wish 
be granted; and we also say, “ Of 
course tlic existence of such a feeling 
on their part implies a cqrresponding 
degree of happiness in tbp Iftacks, to 
effect whose instant liberatitm freon 
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mieh masters so much stir lias been 
made.’^ 

Reverse the picture, and suppose 
the blacks to have been free at this 
critical moment—-.what would have 
been the probable consequences? We 
willingly close our ^es on so dread a 
prospect—while we sincerely congra¬ 
tulate the negroes on having friends 
near them, who, be their motives what 
drey may, use such exertions to pro¬ 
cure them the necessaries of life. 

But that our limits will not allow 
us, we could say more; for the present 


we will pause. In a future Number 
we may come before the reader again, 
while we take a view of the value of 
these colonies to England, which some 
appear so inclined to depreciate. It is 
a subject fitted for the deep and serious 
attention of all those who are in any 
degree interested in the well-being of 
the people of England, who will, most 
assuredly, feel the bad effects of so 
impolitic a measure as emancipation 
grounded on the theoretical principles 
of the saints, should their ^micious 
counsel have sway. 


TALES FROM TIECK.* 


We have the very pleasing duty of 
recommending this little volume to ge¬ 
neral attention. It contains only three 
tales, but then they are translations from 
Lttdiv^ Tieck; and the tales are short, 
but then they possess a grace, an ease, 
a deep meaning and philosophy, which, 
after enchanting the reader, will some¬ 
what tax his powers of reflection, al¬ 
though his labour will be rewarded 
with the precious fruit of moral con¬ 
viction, if he be zealous and right- 
minded, and a seeker after the truths 
of life. We have unfolded throughout 
tlie flowing narrative the lofty aspira¬ 
tions of a susceptible and ingenuous 
mind, and a beautiful development of 
true poetic feeling; while superior 
imwers of reflection and judgment 
have laid open some of the mysteries 
of existence, which, for the most part, 
lie deeply hidden in the breast of man, 
making him the blind instrument, 
though an accountable one, of excite¬ 
ment and passion. Even in the simple 
guise of tnese t^es the most import¬ 
ant of subjects is partially unravelled 
—that man is, generally^eaking, the 
framer of his own destiny—that he is 
bom a free agent, to all purposes— 
that he has the golden talent of life 
committed to his custody—and that, 
according to his carefid or careless 
guardianship of the same, will hil after- 
reckoning elevate him to denizenship 
;<|jnid celestial spirits, or depress him 
to die dismid condition of everlasting 
and unrelenting agony. 

^ia is hmh praise, but not higher 
than volume deserves; and the 


extracts which we shall adduce will, 
we tmst, fully justify our commenda¬ 
tion. Before doing so, however, we 
will say a few hasty words respecting 
the celebrated individual whose name 
stands on the title-page of the volume; 
intending speedily to take occasion to 
speak more fully on his genius and nu¬ 
merous productions. 

Ludwig Tieck is a native of Berlin, 
and in the 58th year of his age. During 
his whole life ne has been a purely 
literary man. He began publishing in 
his 22d year, by sending forth three 
novels, under the respective titles of 
Abdallah, William Lovell, and Peter 
Lcberrecht. They were not successful 
efforts, and yet gave strong token of a 
masculine and healthy understanding, 
and a mind wrought up to the harmony 
of impassioned and trae poetry. The 
next production of this adventurous 
young man was Peter Leberrechts Volki- 
mdkrcken, which, after being reviewed 
by Au^st Wilhelm Schlegel in the 
Jena Litteraturzeitmg, introduced the 
youthful and ardent author to the no¬ 
tice of the literary circles. Vmious 
other works (which we shall take an 
early opportunity of criticising) con¬ 
firmed his reputation; so that on re¬ 
moving to Jena, after his marriage at 
Hamburgh, he very easily formed an 
acquaintance with the two Schlegels 
and Novalis, one of the finest spirits 
that have done honour to humanity. 

From Jena, Tieck went to Berlin; 
thence he removed Uf Franefort on 
the Oder; and then he departed for 
Italy. On his return, in 1806, he 
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sided at various places, until he ob¬ 
tained the office of director of the 
theatre at Dresden, from the King of 
Saxony, where he is now residing in 
all honour* and veneration. Among 
his various journeys may be mentioned 
his visit to England in 1818; and we 
have heard him speak in terms of en¬ 
thusiasm and affection of the acquaint¬ 
ances he formed here, and the kindness 
with which he was every where greeted. 
He was not inactive during his resi¬ 
dence among us; for the fruit of his 
journey appeared in the shape of a 
novel on Shakespeare and his Times. 
This is by no means the only benefit 
which he has bestowed on English 
literature. He has translated and ably 
commented on our National Drama; 
and through his and W ilhelm Schlegel’s 
labours, Germany has been enabled to 
improve her Drama, by the examina¬ 
tion and study of our own glorious 
modefs. His translations from the Bard 
of Avon are close and admirable ;,and 
if the comprehensive powers of the Ger¬ 
man language are shewn any where to 
advantage, it is in these translations, 
and in those of Voss from Aristophanes. 
In the last, even the humour and puns, 
and minute play upon words, are ren¬ 
dered with an extraordinary fidelity. 

Tieck is, without exception, the 
most admirable reader of Shakespeare 
that we ever met witli. While at Dres¬ 
den, he condescended to invite us to a 
literary soiree^ the principal attraction 
of which was a dramatic reading. He 
selected his own translation of the Mid~ 
summer Night's Dream, the whole of 
which he supported by himself, and 
.alternated his voice in the most skilful 
and admirable manner, to sustain the 
various serious as well as lighter cha¬ 
racters. We remember particularly the 
wood and play scene among the clowns, 
which brought down peals of laughter 
from his delighted audience. 

Among Mr. Thomas Carlyle's ex¬ 
cellent translations ofGerman Romance 
is a short notice of Tieck, fromVhich 
we cannot do better than extract the 
following passage, that the reader may 
learn how highly the novelist is’esti- 
ihated by the‘first German scholar in 
Britain. v 

** A very sngltt power of observation 
yrm, snffice to convince us that Tieck 
is no ordinaiy man; but a true poet, 
a .poet bom as well as made. Of a 
tttnure at once susceptible and strong, 
he t«s looked over the circle of human 


interests with a far-sighted and piercing 
eye, and partaken deeply of its joy and 
woe; and these impressions on his 
heart or his mind have been like seed 
sown on fertile ground, ripening under 
the skyey influences into rich and varied 
luxuriance. He is no mere observist 
and compiler; rendering back to us, 
with additions or substractions, the 
beauty which existing things have of 
themselves presented to him; but a 
true maker, to whom the actual and 
external is but the excitement for ideal 
creations, representing and ennobling 
its eflects. His feeling or knowledge, 
his love or scorn, his gay humour or 
solemn earnestness, all the riches of 
his inward world, are pervaded and 
mastered by the living energy of the 
soul which possesses mem; and their 
finer essence is wafted to us in his 
poetry, like Arabian odours on the 
wings of the wind.” 

Ere laying before the reader the 
contents of the volume which heads 
this article, let us, who are ardent ad¬ 
mirers of German genius and learning, 
congratulate our countrymen on the 
inci^asing circulation which the works 
of Gijthc and Schiller, and the other 
noble writers of Germany, are every 
day acquiring among us. This is one 
of the best signs of the times; for vve 
have hereby a chance of bursting 
through the enthralment of ancient 
and national prejudices—of correcting 
the faults of our peculiar nature, by 
quaffing at the spring of true poetiy and 
learning—and making ourselves wiser 
and better, by strengthening our minds 
with the insitiring lessons of pure reason 
and philosophy. A fact has but now 
come to our knowledge, which we take 
pleasure and pride in stating. Fifte^ 
Englishmen, entertaining that high 
consideration for the good Gothe, 
which the labours and high deserts 
of a long life, usefully employed, |o 
richly merit from all mankind, hare 
presented him with a highly wrought 
seal, as a small token of their deep 
veneration for the German master. 
We must pass over the description 
of the gift, ibr it would be too elabo¬ 
rate ; but it does ample credit to the 
taste of the workmen, Messrs. I^ter, 
Widdowson, and Tate, of the Sti^hd. 
Let us, however, set forth the cbm- 
pact entered into by the donots aihong 
themselves, and the letter which they 
transmitted with their humble offering 
to the old man of Weimar; 
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‘The initktOTy compact, then, is as 
Coilows: — 

' .^.Proposalfor a Tribute to Gothe. 

.** Ab it is tJways l^e highest duty and 
' happiness to sh^w^^vereuce for whom 
reverence is ds^f.imd our chief_per- 
hapa our only—heinefactor is he who, 
by.eot anif word, instructs us in wisdom. 
We, the undersifped, feeling to the poet 
OoTHE 8S the spiritually taught to their 

S iritual teacher, are desirous to express 
at sentiment ‘openly and in common. 
For which end we have determined to 
contribute, in equal shares, towards 
some small English Gift, to be presented 
him on his approaching hirth'da}’-, with 
a letter in our joint names that so, 
wb^le the venerable man still dwells 
among us, some memorial of the love 
and gratitude we owe him, and think 
the whole world owes him, may not be 
wanting. 

It is at present proposed that the 
gift bo a Seal, hearing some suitable in¬ 
scription, and, as a stamp, an epigraph 
and emblem, aelected from liis own 
' jioeras. It is furdier calculated that the 
CSfl^ should not exceed thirty guineas; 

the contribution of each should 
,notne less than one gnineu, nor more 
‘'il^an tivo. But all such details must be 
by the general consent. 

* For the present, our chief anxiety 
that the Gift, of whatever outward 
value, may have an inward value; that 
no miserable motive of vanity, or other 
insincerity, too usual on such occasions, 
may have place here;—but that this, 
otur-'.united act, may be, what it pro- 
‘ liMBes,,a testimonial of our common sen- 
timsiUtsand that no one who does not 
pnnn uo heart entertain such may join 
binjtseFtherein. 

, "May 11,1831." 

The following is the letter accom¬ 
panying the gift :t— 

** To the Poet Gothe, on the 28tA of 
" August, 183^ 

'"Sir,—-Among the Friends whom this 
So fjnteresting anniversary calls round 
yon, may we ‘ English friends,’ in 
thought and symhollically, since per- 
aoaatiy it is impossible, present our- 
M to offer you our affectionaIjO con- 
, ilations. We hope you will do us 
|o|)pnonr to accept this little birth-day 
“' irlrioh., ai^ a true testimony of our 
, not be without value, 
said to ourselves, ‘As it is 
ffhe highest duty and pleasure to 
ii(!iit||i*»rence to whom reverence is 
our chief, perhaps our only, 
is he who by act and word in- 
vt wisdom—so we the under- 
towmds the poet Gothe 


as the spititnally taught towards their 
spiritual teacher, are desirous to express 
that sentiment openly and in common: 
for which end we have determined to 
solicit his acceptance of a small English 
gift, proceeding from us all equally, on 
his approaching birth-day; — that so, 
while the venerable man still dwells 
among us, some memorial of the gratitude 
we owe him, and think that the whole 
world owes him, may not ho wanting.’ 

" Aod thus our little tribute (porh^s 
among the purest that men could o^r 
to man) uow stands in visible shape, and 
bogs to be received. May it be wel¬ 
come, and speak permanentiy of a most 
close relation, though wide seas flow be¬ 
tween the parties! 

“ We pray that many years may he 
added to a life so glorious—that all 
happiness may be yours — and strength 
given to complete your high task, even 
as it bos hitherto proceeded, ‘like a star, 
without haste, yet without rest! ’ 

‘‘We remain, sir, 

“ Your Friends and Servants, 

I “ &c. &c.” 

The wonderful old man, to whom 
distant and unknown friends had |[»aid 
such homage, could not but be moved 
at sentiments expressed in such terms 
of Christian charity. We hear that 
he values the token highly, and has 
even condescended to return the fol¬ 
lowing lines for answer: — 

*' Den Funtzehen Englischen Freunden. 

“ Worte, die der Dicbter spriefat, 

Treu, in heimischen Beairken, 

Wirken gleich, doch weiss er niebt 
Ob sio in die Feme wirken. 

" Britten! habt sie aufgefasst: 

‘ Thiitigen sinn, dns Thun geziigelt; 

Stetig Streben, ohne Hast’ 

Und so wollt Ihrs denn besi^elt. 

*• GSthe. 

" Weimar, 28th Aug. 1831.” 

^ And now for the Tales from Tieck. 

Herr Balthasar, a man noted for his 
moodiness, his silent reserve, and his 
sternness of countenance—in &ct, for 
his unbending cynicism of gait, heha- 
• viour'and temper—is an extensive and 
prosperous merchant and proprietor of 
iron Alines. Having been e^ly crossed 
in idVe, he turns into a very Timon 
against the world; and aHovfing his dis¬ 
tempered imagination t^iget the better 
of ius judgment, he>dij*ects his personal 
behaviour according to his pecuUar 
principle, that madness is the ground¬ 
work and substance of life.” With 
him, generosity, charity, love, affec¬ 
tion, are but other munes for selhsh- 
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ness; which selfishness, according to 
his creed, incites ns, with the utmost 
capriciousness, to ill-assorted and in¬ 
congruous actions. He perceives his 
error, and. yet is too weak-minded to 
eradicate it: thus, having two fore¬ 
men, one young, handsome, and ami¬ 
able (whom he confesses he loves like 
a son); and the other ugly and with¬ 
out a particle of grace, either in body, 
or mind, or conduct, whom he loathes, 
and yet he determines to give his 
daughter in marriage to the latter, 
with one-third of his large possessions 
—merely as some compensation for 
having cherished against him disgust, 
bitterness, and aversion. But the latter, 
by name Eleazar, notwithstanding bis 
conviction of being Balthasar’s heir, 
is discovered to be in league with a 
band of robbers, who have been plun¬ 
dering the wealthy merchant for a long 
time. While in the act of robbery, 
Eleazar is wounded by a spring-gun, 
set by the other foreman, likiward^ and 
dies. Herr Balthasar takes to his'bed, 
through anguish of mind at having 
been deceived in his estimate of 
Eleazar’s character, and is anxious to 
give his daughter to Edward, settling 
Die principal portion of bis property 
upon him. Ine young man runs for 
the priest and the mayor—but old 
Balthasar is overtaken by the last 
agony ere he can fulfil his purpose. 
All his property goes to his spend¬ 
thrift relation; but his son, a generous 
youth, divides the fortune with Bal¬ 
thasar's daughter, whom Edward mar¬ 
ries, and thus all ends well. Such is 
the outline of tire Old Man of the 
Mountain. 

The Lovecharm is a short but gra¬ 
phic sketch. Emiliusand Roderick— 
the former timid, shy, thoughtful, and 
enthusiastic; the latter ficlde, flighty^ 
and skimming with the velocity of a 
swallow over the surfece of the ei^oy- 
ments of life—are upon their ^vels. 
While Roderick is daily mixing in the 
iweties of a to wh where they have settled 
Aemselves for some time, Emilius has 
follen in love with a beautiful unknown 
who lives exactly opposite to his 
hotel; and passion is kept a secret 
from his companion. The girl has also 
b^ome deep 7 impassipned for Emi¬ 
lius, and, to quefleh her ardent desire, 
^e has recourse to an old witch. 
These two meet at the dead of night, 
murder a little girl, and efiect a love- 
charm. The marriage takes place 


afterwards between Emilius and the 
lady, but induces a fearful catas-* 
tremhe. 

The third story, Pietro of Aha^p, 
is the most powerfiil of them'all. 

Crescentia, a lovely young girl, only 
daughter of the Podesta of Padua, dies 
on the eve of her marriage. The tale 
commences with the description of her 
funeral, just at the time that Pietro of 
Abano, or Apone—described as the 
greatest of philosophers and physicians, 
of astronomers and astrologers—had 
come back from a journey, and was be¬ 
ing carried by his scholars triumphant¬ 
ly in a chair raised on their shoul¬ 
ders. Pietro, having been passionately 
appealed to, on account of his skill, to 
raise the dead, by the mother of Cre¬ 
scentia, preaches resignation, and the 
train moves forward, when the dead 
maiden’s lover meets it, on his way to 
receive his bride. He sets spurs to 
his horse, and dashes out of the town; 
and the corpse is duly given to the 
family vault. We learn from a con¬ 
versation between a young Spaniard, 
Alfonso (whom die renown of,', the 
great teacher had drawn from Barce-" 
Iona over the sea), with a by-standing 
priest, Tiieodore, that by the diurcn 
Pietro was viewed with jetdouw; and 
that Crescentia herself, says^me pfo- 
judiced ecclesiastic, ** could hardly, in 
her last hours, find her way back to 
holy church, so bound and held fiut 
was her soul by the Ms^ doctrinea^ldie 
wicked hyiwcrite had flung, like poi^'t* 
sonous nets, around her young sfdrit;” 
By the same speaker, a faoly wtto 
among the great teacher’s attedldi|fits, 
we find, is looked upon as Pietfo’s i(i 
familiar. Meanwhile, the yowg.fovec 
dashed through the city ■ gat^^amd 
across field and wood, until a thunder¬ 
storm compelled him, towards niilht, 
to seek shelter in a solitary cotti^. 
The interior and inmates are thu$ 
cellently described; 

■* j. ' 

" The door of the little house opened 
into the garden: he had to nutten 
through it; a female band then todc 
hold of him, led him along a dark ms- 
sage, and into a little room, from wbi^ 
the light of a lamp and t^e fire an Ihe 
hearth shone in hia eyes, la ear¬ 

ner by the lamp sat a hideous old iramm. 
spinning; the girl who had eqgftdueted 
him in set to work over tibe firei tod for 
a long time he was unable to toauniiDO 
the figures closelier by rite duubtfol 
quivering light. For a loiji|[ time no 
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conversation could be carried on, the 
roaring of tbe thonder overpowering 
eveiy,other sound* 

** ‘This is a cruel storm,* said the old 
woman daring a pause, with a croaking 
voice. * Whence d,o you come hither, 
tnanV 

come ft(M. Padua since this 
evening.* .' 

_ “ ' «r, indeed,' cried tbe old woman:, 
* it lies six good leagues from here. And 
whither are you going 1 for there is no 
public road hereabout.’ ^ 

** * I know not, and care not to know: 
the wretched cannot frame any plan, or 
think about the future. Indeed, how* 
happy should 1 feel were there no future 
at all for me ! * 

"'You are talking nonsense, yOung 
man* and that must not be. Heyday!' 
she exclaimed, as she lifted up tbe lamp 
and looked at him more narrowly, ‘ why 
he is a Florentine! That doublet and 
cape is what 1 have not seen this many 
a day. Well now, this must surely bode 
me some good. So the ugly weather 
has made me a present of a dear guest; 
for you must know, my young gentle¬ 
man, I too am from tliat blessed land — 
ay,. Florence i Ah, if one might but 
^ oncb more tread on thy ground, and see 
thy dear hills and gardens again! And 
yoiir name,’ my dear young gentleman 1 ’ 

" 'Antonio Cavalcanti,'said the youth, 
who felt more confidence in the old dome 
on finding that she was his country- 
woman. 

*'' O what an accent!' cried she, al¬ 
most rapturously—.' Cavalcanti! Such 
a one 1 too knew some years since—one 
Guido.' 

“ ‘ He was my father,’ said Antonio. 

" ‘ And is he no longer alive!’• 

“ ‘ 1^’ answered the young man; ‘ my 
mothw," too, was tl^ton from me a long 
time agh.' 

I know it, I know it, my dear pret¬ 
ty boy. Ay, ay, it must now be full fif- 
^n years since she died. Alas, yes !. 
it'was. then, in those troublous times, 
that she had to give up thgghpt And 
y^ dear Worthy father, he.'is the only 
peisoa 1 have to thank for tbe judges 
not having treated me just like a fu^ot 
some years'after: they had somehow got 
it into their pates that*! was a witch, 
and there was no avail in denying it. 
But Sig^r Guido' fought my battle, 
with roason and what with rant- 
^ j^hattvith entreaties and what with • 

I; so they merely banished me 
of the dear land. And now this 
r<^8tom hriugs me tbe son of my 
sfifistar into my poor little cottage, 
give me your band on the 
of i^ youngster.' 

Aptouiio gave it to the old wmaon. 


shuddering;, for now, at len^h, he was 
able to obse^ her more distinctly. SJie 
grinned at him fieudly, and displayed 
two long black teeth standing out be¬ 
tween her bristly lips; her eyes were 
small and sharp, her mow furrowed, her 
chin long. She stretched out two gaunt 
ehrivelled arms toward him; and being 
compelled, however loath, to embrace 
■her, be felt the hump which made her 
ugliness-still more disgusting. ' True,' 
she said, with a ibroed laugh,' I am not 
remarkably pretty — I was not so even 
in my younger days. There is some¬ 
thing whimsical about beauty; one can 
never tell or describe downrightly in 
what it consists; it is always only tbe 
want«f certain things, which, when you 
have them at ilheir full size, make up 
what folks cell ugliness. Come now, 
tell md, such as I am, what do you think 
the most hideous thing about me 1' 

" ' My dear old dame,’ said the youth, 
in confusion — 

" ' No,' she cried, ‘ plump outwith the 
truth, and without any flattery. Every 
body, you know, has some odd maggot 
or other; and os for me, I pride myself 
no little on being utterly withoutall those 
things which in the world they christen 
handsome. Now let me see your taste; 
speak out! ’ 

" ‘ If 1 must,' stammered Antonio — 
while, in spite of his grief, a smile curled 
his lips—‘those two teetli are—to my 
mind—’ 

" ‘ Ila, ha!’ cried tbe old woman, 
laughing aloud, ‘ my two dear good old 
black teeth are what pleases you the 
least about me. I can well believe it: 
they stand like two scorched paltsades 
among the ruins of a fortress in tlie wide 
empty space there,, But you should 
have seen me ten years back; then mat¬ 
ters were much worse still. In those 
days I had a whole mouthful of such 
portentous grinders, and they who loved 
me never, would say it looked frightful. 
Well,'one by one they fell out; and 
these two alone ate left behind, the last 
of all their race.. When they are once 
gone, my jaws will clap together like 
twcf^doors, the upper lip will grow just 
thricai^ Bgun one can't tell 

what sort of a face will come of it. 
Time* my dear young friend, is, as some¬ 
body found out many, many years ago, a 
bungling workman: be makes a creature 
T»retty enough; then he daubs and trims, 
and pares and pulls, and squeezes the 
thiug about, draws the nose and chin out 
of their sheaths, knocka^n the cheeks, 
eats ruts into the Torehead, till he has 
turned it into a scarecrow; and then at 
last he gets ashamed, smashes tbe whole 
•wretched concern to pieces, and shovels 
it over with earth, that all the world may 
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not hi« dis^ritcfi. “Yottr elided, too» 
smootiii and p6Ushe4 .t^ aYe; will 
not be.BO Kte a’ rose-leaf byf.and by. 
Here, let me look! rerily'.yon Mve the 
rarest peaads of tobtMkinsa i>ity they 
must be used in chewing bread and bul¬ 
lock’s flesfa. He^, hey • shew them to 
me—wider open With the mmith — but 
they stand very oddly. Hmn! and that' 
‘eyetooth! -.—there . is nmaiung in all 
that.’ ” , f., 

At length the youth is startled by 
the old dame bawling oht ** Crescen- 
tial” In answer- to his question, she 
tells him that the damsel is her daugh^ 
ter ; and shews to the astdi^Hshed loyer 
the mistress of his heart asleep, on a 
chair by the .chimney, .and in attitude 
almost the same As be had seen her in 
the evening. She is wakened by her 
mother, but disclaims all knowledge 
dt Antonio, who suspects that there is 
witchcraft in the case. Tne old wo¬ 
man, however, entertains him with 
fruit and wine, apd then asks him as 
to his fmnily. 

** * Now, at length, young Antonio,’ 
sbe began, after some time, 'tell us, 
prithee, wbat Inrought you to Padua, 
and what has driven you hither.’ 

" Antonio started as from sleep. ‘You 
may well,’ he replied, ‘ demand some ac¬ 
count of yoiir guest, since, besid^ that 
reason, you knew my father, and, it may 
be, my mother too.’'^ 

“ ‘To be sur® I knew her,’ said the 
old woman, sniggering—‘nobody so 
well as 1. Yes, yes, she died just six 
months before your iatlier celebrated 
.bis second marriage with thd Maicbesa 
Manfredi.’ 

* ‘ So you know that too 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Why, it seems to me,’ she .conti¬ 
nued, * as though I could see tbe;,dairity 
trim doll at tliis very moment bemre me. 
Well, is your beautiful stepmother still . 
living 1 When they droye me out of the 
country, she was iust in her prime ftill 
bloom.'^ f 

“ ‘ I cannot again go tlirough,’ mid 
Antonio, with a sigh, * what 1 suffered 
from that alien mother. She held my 
father as under enchantment; and he 
was readier to wrong all his old friejids, 
readier to wrong his own son, than in 
anywise to offend her. At last, however, 
their behaviour,to each otlier altered,; 
but my heart idlest b^ke at the sight r 
of their hatred, while beftare ithad only-- 
bled at the insets I had to endure.* 

* So there was plenty of bitter ma¬ 
lice/ asked the old hag, with a nau¬ 
seous grin, ‘ throughout the whole 
family V 

" Antonio eyed her with a shaq) look, 
VOt. IV, NO. XXII. 


and said cbnfus^ly, ‘ I kpow not how -1 
have come to bib talkipg here about iny 
ow^^Ud my parents’ misery.’ 

^ " The old* woman swallowed a bumper 
of red wine, which stood like blood in 
the glass. Then, with aloud laugh, she 
said, ‘ Faith, I know no such glorious 
pleasure—nothing, I mean, so like what 
one may call perfect rapture and bliss, as 
when such a wedded couple, who in ear¬ 
lier days were once a pair yf fond lovers, 
fell out in this way, and fi'narl and snap 
at each otlier, like cat and dog, or two 
ti^er-beasts, and scold and curse each 
otlier, and would each give up heart and 
soul to Satan, only to hurt and pain or 
to get rid of the other. This, my young 
lad, is the true glory of mortol life ; but . 
more especiidly if tlio two yokefellows 
have of yore gone stark mad with love, 
if tliey have' done every tiling, even 
wliat 18 n little bit out of the way, fot« 
each other—if tliey have waded through 
much, of what certain good pious folks 
would call crimes and sins, merely for 
the s.ike of getting at one another, merely 
for the sake of at last tying tlio knot 
which they now so cordially abhor. 
Trust me, this is a grand feast for Satan 
and all his comrades, and it makes those 
below keep jubilee and sing" psalms. 
And here now, even—but. I’ll hold my 
tongue ; I might ensfly say too much.’ 

"'Crescentia looked mournfully at the 
astonished 3'outh;—Forgive her,’.she 
V^hispered; ’*^00 see she has drunk too 
much ; — pity her.’ , . 

" But in Antonio’s sodl there now 
rose up, with fresh power, too image of 
Aimer times and all their dark scenes. 
The sorrowful day came back upon him, 
when ho saw his stepmotlier o^dier 
deathbed, when his.Atther was 
spair, and cursed himself and tht^,hDiu? 
01 bis birth, and oalljM^ u^on the s]|itit 
of his first wife, ami i&hyijd for forgive¬ 
ness. ' ■ 

“ ‘Have ypu nothing else.jib tel^'V < 
asked thh ^ woman, and. thorny > 
ened him »om bis dreamy «a;aaei'«<s’t','. ^ 

“■‘What shall I teU1^1said«Ate^i4{|; 
with ^10 deepest angoijsh: ‘do,,not yod 
semn to know every tiling, oi^ else to 
have learnt it soothsay ? Need I 
toll ydu that a^, old^^Be#hnti 
poisoned her, imvjiig .been - 
, by her hatred, and' thniMq^urredc'on to 
rftvenge himself?—that this gemitaed- 
villain, attempted to throw the orims 
■ upon my father ? He escappSI from .pri¬ 
son, scales tl*® gardenjiwall, |sad in -tlhB : 
grotto thrusts his dagger into'i^jhriter’s- 
breast.’ j - 

* “ ‘What, old-Iloberto!.! Bdb^tou- 

cried the old woman, abnoat .yrith s 
shout .of triumph. ‘ Hey. only "see how 
strangely some people riill twrn out'! — 
II II 
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Ay, ay, the ane^ in his younger days 
was such a strait-laced hypocnte, such 
a holy .seeming dog ! Afterward, how¬ 
ever, he grew a fine spirited fellow, as 
they tell me. It was in the grotto, then! 
Houf cunningly things fit together, and 
shell off till one gets at the kernel! In 
that grotto your father, in earlier days, 
sat time after time with his first wife ; 
there, at their betrothal, he first swore 
eternal love to her. In those times Ro¬ 
berto, doubtless, already wore that dag¬ 
ger ; but he knew not what an odd use 
he was to make of it some twenty years 
after. In that grotto, too, the second 
spouse would often slumber beside the 
cool fountain, and again the hnsband 
would lie there at her feet. Well, An¬ 
tonio, child, is not life a right merry, 
right silly, right absurd, and right hor¬ 
rible hodgepodge! No man can say, 

,* ITiat's a thing I never will do.’ The 
pangs and the feelings, the stings and 
the ravings, which the black crew forge 
in hell’s smithy—all these keep coming 
on and coming on, slowly, wondcously, 
nearer and ever nearer; — on a sudden 
Horror is in the house, and the frsintic 
victim sits with it in the corner, and 
gnaws at it as a dog gnaws a bone. 
Drink, drink, my darling! This grape- 
juice sets all things to rights, when its 
spirits once get into the soul. Now, 
and you!—do tell me a little more.’ 

“ * I swore to revenge my father,' said 
Antonio. 

“ ‘ That’s just right,’ returned the old 
woman :' loOK you, my child, when such 
a firebrand has been once hurled into a 
house, it must never, never go out again. 
From generation to generation, down to 
grapdcbild and cousin, the poison is en- 
tailsi^jj; the children rave already; the 
woutad is always bleeding afresh; a new 
vein must be epengd to save the disas¬ 
ter, and set it upwits'legs again, when 
but for that it might be in danger of 
breathing its last. O ] revenge, revenge, > 
is a gooAy word! ’ 

‘ But Roberto,' safoAiiloaio, ‘ had 
wcaped, and no where to be found.’ 

'* ‘ A Jiity, a piW 1 ’ exclaimed the old 
woman: ‘ now, of course, thy rovei^e 
drives thee over the world ! ’ 

“ * Yes, in truth j I wandered through 
, Ita^, jiearched in‘every town, hut could 
Ibta nd trace of. the murderer. At last 
tj^bie fitme of Fietro of Ahdno fixed me 
" '^Fh^ua; “ I wished to learn wisdom fronf • 
Idjn; hl|t I came into the house of 
. abs bbdkstd'^* < 

T- speift out, Ohild.’ 

.h'^V What shall 1 say! I know not 
'V.ai^&sr I am raving or dreaming. 

’ :il!he|hfr I saw his daughter, the sweet, ' 
.t^e' lovdy Crespentia^ and I here see 
Her ^ain before me—yes, it is herself! 


That funeral procession was a wicked, 
unseemly jest—and this disguise, this 
flight hither into the desert, is again a 
most unseemly piece of mummery. Ac¬ 
knowledge thyself to me at length, at 
length, beloved, beautiful Crescentia. 
Thou knowest it well, my heart only 
lives within thy bosom. To what end 
these agonising trials! Are thy parents 

( terchance in the next room there, and 
istening to all we are simng ! Let them 
come in now, at last, at ust; let us have 
done with this cruel probation, which 
will soon drive me mad.’ 

'* The pale Crescentia looked at him 
with such an unutterable expression, 
such a weight of sadness over her face, 
that the tears gushed from bis eyes. 
'Faith, he is drunk already!’ howled 
tlie old woman. * Speak, tell me, is the 
podesta’s daughter dead, then! Dead 
is she ! —and when !* 

" ‘ This evening,’ said the weeper, ‘ I, 
met her corpse.’ 

" ' So she too!' continoed the old 
wopian, merrily, as she filled her glass 
again. * Well, now will the family of 
Marconi in Venice he right glad.* 

“ ‘ Why so!* 

" ‘ Because they are now the only- 
heirs to their rich kinsman. This is 
what the long-sighted knaves have al¬ 
ways wished, but could never hope for.’ 

“ ‘ Woman! ’ exclaimed Antonio, with 
new horror, * why thou knowest every 
thingl’” 

At last the Florentine asks for his 
bed, and Crescentia takes him to an 
upper room. As he is about to close 
his door, the pale damsel bursts into 
loud sobs, and &Ils in convulsions 
at his feet. After a while, she tells 
him that she has been employed to 
decoy him into that chamW, from 
which no one ever escaped alive; 
that fHe house is a deu of rolftiers; 
and that she momently expects ** the 
fierce Ildefonso, or the detestable 
Andrea,” of one of which she is des- 
tiied to be the wife. 

* Come,’ cried Antonio,' the door is 
open—escape with me: the night, the 
forest will lend us their shelter.' 

" ' Only look around you,’ said the 
girl; * only see how, both here and in 
the room below, all the windows are 
secured with strong iron Sars; the door 
of the house is fastened wiA a large 
key, which my moth,er never parts witti. 
Did you not percdve, sir, how iihe 
threw the door mto die lock when you 

Then let the old hag. fall first,' 
cried Antonio j ‘ we 11 teat the keys 
from her.' 
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« * What, kill my mother I' shrieked 
the pale maiden, and clambered forcibly 
round him, to bold him fast. 

** Antonio,quieted her. He proposed 
to her that, as the old woman was drunk 
and sleeping soundly, they should take 
the large hou 8 e*key gently from her 
side, men open the wor and escape. 
From this plan Crescentia seemed to 
^ catch some hope. They both went 
silently down into the room below, and 
found the old woman still fast asleep. 
Crescentia crept, trembling, up to her, 
sought for the key, found it, and sue* 
ceeded after a time in loosening it from 
the string at her girdle. She beckoned 
to the youth; they stepped on tiptoe to 
the door; they cautiously Axed me ii'on 
key in the lock. Antonio was now 
straining his hand to draw back the bolt 
without noise, when he felt that some 
one else was working at the lock on the 
outside in the same noiseless manner. 
''The door opened softly, and in came, 
face to face to Antonio, a large wild¬ 
looking man. ‘ Ildefonso! ’ screamed 
the damsel—and the youth, at*the 
first glance, recognised the murderer 
Roberto. 

“ ‘ What is this 1’ said he, with a hol¬ 
low voice; ‘where got you that key I 
whither are you going 1 ’ 

" ‘ Roberto! ’ cned Antonio, and fu¬ 
riously seised the gigantic man by the 
throat. They wrestled violently; but 
the nimbler strength of the youth got 
the better, and throw the villain upon 
the floor; he then knelt upon his breast, 
and plunged his dagger into his heart. 
The old woman, meanwhile, bad awaked 
with loud screams, had started up on 
seeing the battle, and, howling and- 
eursing, had tom her daughter away; 
she dragged her up to the room over¬ 
head, and bolted the door from within, 
Antonio was now mounting to break in¬ 
to rfie loft, when several dark forms 
stalked in, and were no little astounded 4 
kt finding their leader dead on the 
ground.” 

Tlie robbers that come in, quarrel 
and fight for the possession of Cms- 
eentia; and Antonio escape^ from the 
cottage. * 

On the very evening this ad¬ 
venture, a strange scene takes place in 
Padua. 

“ Scarcely had the darkness spread i 
thickly abroadi, when Pietro, whom ueo- > 
le commonly called.hy the i^tme of bis 
irth-place, Apone or Abano, retiring 
hato bis secret study at the back of his 
house, set all his apparatus, all tibe in. 
struments of his art, in due order for 
soiiie mysterious and extraordinary un¬ 
dertaking. He himself was clad in a 


long robe, charactered with strange 
hieroglyphs ; he had described die 
magical circles in the hall, and he 
ar^ged every thing with his utmost 
fikill, to be certain of the result. He 
had searched diligently into the confi¬ 
guration of the stars, and was now 
awaiting tlie auspicious moment. 

“ His companion, the hideous Bere- 
synth, was also dressed in magical gar¬ 
ments. He fetched every thing at his 
master's bidding, and set it down just 
as Pietro thought needful. Painted 
hangings were unrolled over the walls, 
the floor of the room was covered over, 
the great magical mirror was placed up- 
right, and nearer and nearer came the 
moment which the magiciiui deemed the 
most fortunate. 

” ‘ Hast thou put the crystals witliin 
the circles ? ’ demanded Pietro. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ returned his busy mate, 
whose ugliness kept bustling to and 
fro merrily and unweariably amid the 
vials, mirrors, human skeletons, and all 
the other strango implements. The in¬ 
cense was now brought; a flame blazed 
upon the altar; and the magician cau¬ 
tiously, almost with trembling, took tlio 
great volume out of his most secret ca¬ 
binet. 

“ ‘ Do we start now ? ’ cried Beresynth. 

“ ‘SilenceI’ answered tbo old mail, 
solemnly; ‘ interrapt not these holy pro¬ 
ceedings by any profane or any useless 
words.' He.read, at first in a low voice, 
then louder and more earnestly, as he 
paced witli measured steps to and fro, 
and then again round in a circle. After 
a while he paused, and said, ‘ Look 
out, how tiro heavens are shaping them¬ 
selves.’ 

“ 'Thick darkness,’ replied the ser¬ 
vant, on his return, ' has enwrapped the ‘ 
sky; the clouds are driving along; rain 
is beginning to dri^* ' 

‘‘ ‘ They favour me,* exclaimed the 
old man: ‘ it must succeed.' He now 
knelt down, and, murmuring his in- 
cantations;. often touched the ground 
with bis forehead. His face was heated; 
his eyes sparkled; he was heard to p4o- 
.Qounce the holy names which it is for- 
bidden to utter; and, after a long time, 
he sent his servant out again to look at 
the firmament. Meanwhile, the onrush 
of the storm was heard; lighliaui'g and 
thunder chased each otfier, and the house 
' seemed to tremble to its lewest foonda. 

tlOUBs , I 

“ * Hearken to the tempest^' shouted 
Beresynth, coming hack h^fiyj.'heU 
has nseu up from below, and is raging 
with fire and fierce cracking .crashe«f of 
thunder; a whirlwind is raving thr<High 
the midst of it, and the earth is qiudcing 
with fear. Hold wilh your conjoziag. 
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lest the spokes of the world splinter, 
and the rim that holds it together burst.* 

*' ' h'ool! simpleton ! ’ cried the ma- 
gioinn, ' hare done with th^ useless 
prating! Tear back all tlie doors— 
throw the house-door wide open.’ 

" The dwarf withdrew to perform his 
master’s orders. Meanwhile, Pietro 
lighted the consecrated tapers; with a 
shudder he walked up to the great torch 
that stood upon tlie high candlestick; 
this, too, at last was bnniing; then he 
threw himself on the ground, and con- 
3nred louder and louder. Ilis eyes 
flashed, all his limbs shook and shrunk 
03 in convulsions, and a cold sw'eat of 
agony trickled from his brow. With 
wild gestures, as if scared out of his 
senses, the da'urf rushed in again, and 
loaped for safety within the circles. 

' Tho w’orld is at the last gasp,’ he 
shrieked, pale, and with chattering 
teeth; ‘ the storms are rolling onward, 
but all beneath tho voiceless night is 
dismay iuid horror; every living tiling 
has fled into its closet, or crept beneath 
the pillow's of its bod to skulk away 
from its fears.’ 

" The old man lifted up a face of 
ghastly paleness from the floor, and, 
with wrenched and indistinguishable 
features, screamed in sounds nut his 
own, * Uo silent, wretch! and disturb 
not tho work; give heed, and keep a 
fast hold on tlty senses! the greatest 
tilings are still behind.’ 

“Witli a voice as if ho would split 
his breast, he read and conjured again, 
llis breath seemed often to fail him; it 
was as though the gigantic e0brt must 
kill him. Hereupon a medley of voices 
were suddenly heard as in a quarrel — 
then again as in talk; they whispered, 
they shouted, and laughed ; songs darU 
ed from among them, toge&er with Ilje 
jumbled notes of straqge instruments. 
All tlie vessels grew auve, and strode 
forward, aiid wontliack again ; and out 
of tho walls in every room gushed crea¬ 
tures of every kind, veroHiT, |gtd mon¬ 
sters, and hideous abortiqps, in the rich¬ 
es^ confusion.” 

Pietro, completely exhausted, and' 
to all appearance dying, tells his fami- 
liv to, iqpk out once mpre. He also 
w^vea his arm, and all die monstrous 
cn^dures disappeared. Beresynth re¬ 
ports that a|l was quiet—that sundry 
foruM Aided past him, and lost 
dtee^ves id the dark sky—diat a 
etash sounded, as though all 
th^i|tc^|s of a hara were breaking at 
0 D^' while a clap followed that made 
die bouS^ trentble—that the gt*»t 
cbttrelt-dQfbr buift open, aqd Antes 


warbled sweetly and lovelily —that a 
soft light streamed forth ftom the 
church, unshrouding in its radiance 
the form of a lovely woman bedecked 
with crowns of flowers—that she 
passed onward, on a path composed 
of gleams of light, with head erect and 
hands folded, and that she was floating 
towards their dwelling. The magician 
gives him a golden key, desiring him 
to invest with his costliest tapestries, 
and scatter incense over the innermost 
richest chamber of his house. Pietro 
then received in his entrance-hall the 
pale body of Crcscentia in her robe of 
death, still holding the crucifix in her 
folded hands. He drew up the lids of 
her eyes, and led her into the secret 
chamber. Purple and gold, silk and 
velvet, were its costly garniture. The 
light glimmered faintly through the 
heavy curtains. He pointed to the 
couch; and the figure, bearing a 
cliarmed life, sank upon the red 
covferlet. * 11)6 magician poured a 
.precious essence from a golden phial 
into a small crystal cup, and put it to 
her lips. She sipped the enchanted 
draft, opened her eyes, fixed them on 
her former friend, and fell into a dqep 
sleep. 

Antonio gives, on his return to 
Padua, information to the Podesta, 
and they go in search for die robber's 
den; but, after a day’s labour, 
search proves fruitless. The Podesta 
yields to the force of his sorrow, 
relinquishes office, and retires witii his 
wife to Rome; while Antonio seeks to 
drown liis grief by inscribing his name 
among the disciples of Apone. He 
becomes a favourite pupil; and, ardent 
for the acquisition of knowledge, he 
takes up his abode in the house of his 
piaster. The latter sends for his pupil 
to speak to him on important business, 

f ireviously to his tempcMrary absence 
rom Padua to receive consecration as 
..a prelate. 

“ ft was already growing dark within 
the house f and aa Beresynth left the 
youth to himself, he walked, on not 
finding his teacher in the ball or even in 
the library, through a numb^ of rooms, 

. and tlius advanced eventhe imieri' 
most, which he had never yet entered, 
Hm, beade a dim famp, Pietro was 
sitting, and was no little surprised to 
see the Ploientiiie come in—who, on 
his part, was sstonisbed at the skeletons, 
the strange iasteuments; and e:|tnu)rdi« 
nary machine, around the old man. 
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Not witlio«t otmfuHon 4 }ie l^er eame 
up to bim, ‘ I did not expect you hero,’ 
eaid he, ‘ but thought to find you with¬ 
out, or to look for you up in your own 
room. 1 must set off to meet &e legate 
of our holy fiither, the pope, that with 
due humility and gratitude I may re¬ 
ceive the letter and the new dignity 
which bis grace and paternal kindness 
have vouchsafed to confer upon me.’ 

“ Antonio was embarrassed, and 
seemed to be examining the instru¬ 
ments, having never seen any thing like 
them. ‘You are wondering,’ said the 
old man, after a while, 'at all these 
tilings, which are necessary for my stu¬ 
dies. When you have attended a course 
of my lectures on natural philosophy, I 
shall be able hereafter to explain every 
thing which now, perhaps, you may 
deem incomprehensible.’ 

“ But at mis moment something hap¬ 
pened that drew away Antonio’s atten¬ 
tion from all these objects. A door that 
seemed shut was only ajar; it opened, 
and he saw into a room filled with a red 
purpUsh li(^ht; and at the door, in the 
midst of this roseate glow, was standing 
a pale ghost tliat winked and smiled. 
With the speed of lightning the old man 
turned round, dashed tlie door thundnr- 
ingly to, and fastened it with a gold key. 
Trembling, and pale as a corpse, ho then 
threw himself into a chair, while large 
drops of sweat ran down from his fore¬ 
head. When he was somewhat recover¬ 
ed, he beckoned to Antonio, still trem- 
blin^, and said with a faltering voice, 
* This mystery, also, my young friend, 
will hereafter become clear to you; — 
think, my dearest son, the best of me. 
Thee above all, thou child of many sor¬ 
rows and of my love, will 1 lead into the 
lowest depths of my knowledge; tliou 
shall be my true scholar, my heir. But 
leave me at present; go up to thy lonely 
chamber, and call in fervent prayer upon 
Heaven and its holy powers to support 
thee.’" 

’The youth’s room was the highest 
and most retired in the whole building. 
While here, and gazing on the picture 
of the dead Crescentia, wluch lie Iiad 
got from her parents, it drops l^'liind 
a large heavy cabinet. He tries to 
reeover it. 

“ Ho shoved at the old piece of fur* 
niture, and tii^d to push it out of its 
place; but it was fretted to ^e wdl. 
His impatience gtew more foment 
with every hind^noe. He seized mi 
(dd froB bar which be found in the ante¬ 
room, and labour^ with all hk strong 
to move the warditdm; and at last, amr 
much hsavisg and wrenohtng, and a 


hundred fruitless efforts, it gave way 
with a loud cracking, as if an iron cramp 
or chain had snapjied. The cabinet now, 
by degrees, came forward, and Antonio 
was at length able to squeeze himself 
in between it and the wall. He imme¬ 
diately saw his beloved portrait: it was 
lying upon the broad knob of a door, 
which jutted out of tlie wall. lie kissed 
it, and tamed the handle, which yielded. 
A door opened, and he resolved to push 
the great wardrobe somewhat further 
away, and to explore tliis strange mat- . 
ter; for he thought the owner of the 
bouse himself could hardly be acquaint¬ 
ed witli tliis secret passage, which had 
been concealed with so much care, and, 
as it ajipeared, for so long a time. When 
he had gained a little more room, he saw 
that behind the door there was a naimw 
winding staircase. He went down a few 
steps; the thickest darkness came round 
him. Pie descended lower and still 
lower*; the stairs seemed to lead down 
almost to the bottom of the house. lie 
was on tlie point of returning, when ho 
stmek against a stoppage, for the flight 
of steps was now at an end. As he 
groped up and down in the darkness, 
his hand hit on a brass ring, which he 
pulled, and instantly the wall opened, 
and a red glow streamed into his face. 
Before he passed through, he examined 
the door, and found that a spring which 
tlie ring had set in motion had driven it 
back, lie put it to, and stepped cau¬ 
tiously into the room. It was covered 
with costly red tapestry; purple cur¬ 
tains of heavy silk hung down before 
the windows; a bed of brilliant scarlet 
embroidered with gold rose in the mid¬ 
dle of the room. Every thing was still; 
no sound was heard from tlie street; the 
windows looked into a small garden. A 
painful anxiety came over the youth, aa 
he stood in the midst of the chamber 
he listened attentively, and at length 
seemed to hear the low whisper of a 
breath, as from a sleeper. With throb¬ 
bing heart be turned round, and went 
forward, to spy whether any one was 
upon the bed; he spread open the silkea 
h^gings, and—he thought he must be 
in a dream—for before him lay, pale as 
a corpse, but in a sweet slumber, the 
form of his beloved Crescentia. Her 
bosom heaved visibly; somethiiig like a 
slight blush had tinged her pale tips, 
wwh were softly closed, quivering im¬ 
perceptibly as a gentle smile ever and 
anon flitted over them. H^r hair was 
loose, and lay in its. dork heavy loolm 
upon her shoulders. Her ^ress was 
wnite, with a golden clasp at her gir^e. 
For a long time Antonio stood lost in 
gsung; at last, as if driven by a super- 
naturu power, he snatohed tne lovely 
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white hand, and began to pull up the 
sleeper bj- force. She darted a plaintive 
cry forth, and, frightened by it, he let 
go the rant again, which dropped lan¬ 
guidly upon the pillow. But the dream, 
so seemed it, had flown away; the net 
of sleep,‘which had held the wondrous 
form enclosed, was rent asunder; and 
as clouds and mists move along the side 
of the hills on the gentle morning breeze 
in wavy forms, and now rise and now 
sink again, so the slumberer began to 
stir, stretched herself os if powerless, 
and in slow and graceful motions seemed 
striving to emerge from her sleep. Her 
sms raised themselves, so that the 
broad sleeves fell back and displayed 
their full beauteous rounduess ; her 
hands folded themselves, and then drop¬ 
ped down again; the head arose, and 
the bright neck lifted itself freely up, 
but die eyes were still fast closed ; the 
black tresses fell over the face, but the 
long taper fingers stroked them*back. 
Now the fair one was sitting quite up¬ 
right; she crossed her arms over her 
breast, heaved a hard sigh, and on a 
sudden her large eyes stood wide open 
and glancing. 

" She gazed at the youth, but it was 
os though she saw him not; she shook 
her head, then she grasped the gold tas¬ 
sel which was fastened to the top of the 
bed, lifted herself strongly up, and the 
tall slender form was now standing on 
its feet raised up on high in tlie midst 
of the scarlet drapery. She then stepped 
safely and firmly down from the couch, 
walked a few paces up to Antonio, who 
had drawn back, and, with a childish 
exclamation of surprise, as when child¬ 
ren are suddenly gladdened by a new 
plaything, she laid her hand upon his 
shoulder, smiled lovelily upon him, and 
cried wiA a soft voice, * Antonio! ’ 

“ Bathe, pierced through and through 
with fear and horror, and joy and amaze¬ 
ment, and the deepest pity, knew not 
Whether to fly from her, to embrace her, 
to cast himself at her -fSet, or to melt 
away in tear;} and die. That was the 
selfsame sound which of yore be had 
heard so often and with sucn delight, at 
which his whole heart had turned round. 
‘Thou livest!’ he cried, with a voice 
which the swell of his feelings stifled. 

The sweet smile that had mounted 
from her pale lips over her cheeks, even 
into her tediaut eyes, suddenly split, 
and into a stiff expression of the 
deepest,, most unutterable woe. Anto¬ 
nio ttepld not endure the glance of those 
jCyes; he covered his with bis 
hlmds, and shrieked — ‘ Art thou a 
lljdstl’ 

“ The fi^e came still closer, pressed 
arms widi her hands, so that 


his face lay bare, and said, with a gently 
fluttering voice, ‘ No, look at me—lam 
not dead, and yet I live not. Give me 
that cup tliere! ’ 

“ A fragrant liquid was floating in the 
crystal vessel; he held it out to her, 
trembling ; she set it to her mouth, and 
sipped toe drink by slow draughts. 
' Alas, my poor Antonio! ’ she then said, 
* I wiU only borrow these earthly pow¬ 
ers that 1 may disclose the most mon¬ 
strous of crimes to thee, that I may be¬ 
seech thy aid, toat 1 may prevail on 
thee to help me to that rest after which 
all my feelings so fervently yearn.'" 

She proceeds to inform him that 
Apone loves her; and to gratify his 
passion he had given her that sem¬ 
blance of life, with the choice of being 
altogether restored to life, if she would 
consent to be his in secret conceal¬ 
ment. But she loathes him, and calls 
on her young lover to assist her; and 
tells him, that could she again go into 
a uhurch, and be present when the 
host was lifted up to the congregation, 
she should die in bliss. She adds, that 
their only chance of success against the 
powerful magician lies in proceeding 
secretly. 

On the day of the holy feast 
of Easter the people flocked to the 
cathedral; and the scholars of the uni¬ 
versity led the now renowned Apone 
along, who was to appear and officiate 
in his new dignity. A seat was raised 
for him near die altar. The first part 
of the service had been performed, 
when the people were surprised at 
seeing Antonio Cavalcanti stepping 
into the church, by the side of the 
altar, leading a thickly-veiled figure 
by the hand. He placed the figure on 
the raised pavement opposite to Pietro, 
and threw himself before the hltar in 
fervent prayer. The music rolled forth 
in fullest symphony: the muffled fi^re 
disentangled itself of its veils, and 
stood fortli pale as death, praying de- 
voqtly, and fixing its lai^ burning 
eyes upon the devilish Pietro. At 
last, having greeted the uplifted host 
with a tlmlling ** Hosannah," the ap¬ 
parition dropped stiff an^ motionless 
at the magician’s feet. A wild uproar 
ensues; the crowd |iursue Pietro, 
suddenly infiateff into gigantic size^, and 
terrible to behold—taeak into Ihis 
house, destroy his magu^l instruments, 
books, and sitange furniture^ and heap 
curses on the body of Apone, which 
was lying on his bed, and had bled to 
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death. Sick and weary of life, Anto¬ 
nio journeys towards Home, where the 
Pope had proclaimed a plenanr in¬ 
dulgence. He is belated amid the 
Appennines, and is received and en¬ 
tertained by an aged hermit in his cell, 
who is visited by another weak and 
sickly monk. Having rested about an 
hour, Antonio is awakened by a noise; 
and, throu^ a crevice, perceives with 
amazement Pietro Abano and Bere- 
synth disputing about cutting his 
throat, as tne persecutor of the former. 

" ‘ Well, then/ said Pietro, ‘ let us go 
to work! Take tliou the hammer—.I’ll 
carry the axe ; he is fast asleep now.’ 
They advanced toward the door, but 
Antonio tore it hack, to meet the villains 
boldly in the face. lie had drawn bis 
sword, but he remained like a statue, 
standing with uplifted arm, when he 
saw two sickly decrepit hermits lying 
on their knees before the cross, mum¬ 
bling their prayers. ‘ Do you want any 
thing 1 ’ asked his host, rising toilsonfely 
from the floor. Antonio was so astound.- 
ed he could make no answer. ‘ Why 
that drawn sword ? ’ asked the weak 
stooping hermit, 'and wherefore these 
menacing looks 1’ Antonio drawback, 
with the excuse that a frightful dream 
had scared and worried him. He could 
not fall asleep again, his senses were in 
such a tumult. Ere long, he again 
plainly heard Beresynth’s croaking 
voice; and Pietro said, with a full clear 
tone, * Have done! — thou seest he is 
armed aud warned; he will not trust 
himself to sleep again.’ ‘ We must over¬ 
power him, then,’ screamed the little 
one; ' now that he has recc^nised us, 
we are quite undone every way. The 
pious slave will go and give us up to 
the inquisition to-morrow, and the pious 
rabble will then be at hand in a trice, 
with their faggots and flames.’ 

" Through the chink in the door he 
perceived the two magicians. He again 
rushed in with his sword drawn, and 
again found two decrepit old men lying 
on the ground and whining their prayers. 
Enraged at the cheating forms, he spized 
them in his arms, and wrestled violently 
with them. They defended tliemselves 
desperately;—it was now Pietro, now 
the hermit—one moment the imp Be- 
resynth, th^ next a crippled old monk. 
After much scfeaming and raving, curs¬ 
ing and wailing, be at last suctneMed in 
thrusting them out of the cell, which he 
then carefully fastened. He now heard 
a whining without, and .entreaties and 
groans, mixed up with the whispering of 
many voices, and with songs and yells; 
afterward rain and wind seemed to be 


stirring, and a storm afar off rolled athwart 
the multitudinous sound. Stunned, at 
length, by all this, Antonio fell asleep, 
leaning on his sword as he sat before the 
crucifix ; and when the cold morning 
breeze awakened him, he found himself 
on the highest peak of a narrow ridge in 
the midst of a thick forest, and thought 
he heard bursts of scornful laughter be¬ 
hind him. It was at the peril of his life 
that he climbed down the steep preci- 
ice, tearing his clothes, aud wounding 
is face, and hands, and feet. He had 
then to wander wearisomely through the 
forest. There was not a soul to call to, 
not a hut to be discovered far around^ 
often as he mounted the heights to ex¬ 
plore. When it was almost night, faint 
with fatigue, hunger, and exhaustion, 
he fell in with an old collier, who re¬ 
freshed him in his little hut. He learnt 
that he must be some fifty miles and 
upward from the hermitage he had met 
with'the evening before. It was only 
late on the following day, that, some¬ 
what strengthened and cheered, he could 
pursue his journey toward Florence.” 

On Antonio’s arrival at Home he 
sees the old Podesta of Padua, and 
afterwards espies the old woman and 
die second Crescentia in a dense crowd 
collected before St. John J^teran. 
While he is struggling to reach them, 
he is greeted by his old friend, the 
young Spaniard, Alfonso, who informs 
him that he has devoted himself to the 
science of astrology, divination, and 
other like things, under the tuition of 
“ the incomparable Caslalio who 
had foretold that he, Alfonso, should 
meet with his friend, Antonio, on the 
very spot on which they then were, • 
the steps of the Lateran church. 

The new man of wonder is middle- 
sized, simple-mannered, and young. 
He gains possession of the affections 
of the two strangers, and promises to 
assist them in the discovery of Cres- 
ceritia and the witch. Just as Alfonso 
and Antonio are about to depart from 
their young friend’s house, who had 
given the full instructions where and 
how they were to discover the objects 
of their search, a low timidi knock is 
heard at the door, which opens, and in 
comes the dwarf and familiar Here- 
synth, who had recently quarrelled, 
and separated from his master, and 
the modest Castalio now turns out to 
be the incarnate fiend. 

“ ‘ Who are youl ’ exclaimed Castalio, 
who had changed colour, and, pale and 
trembling, had shrunk back a few steps. 
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Yfllftiit- ho HMy 

A&toaiv^f a wd ntdeit 

hi^diri It is 

^ aettv^ed l^wdsjnth' himfielf, whose 
nianie,bo^oored Mend, jon have 
' already’ b|^> utd of Urbom I haye told 

yod jackaaa^ f ’ 

said BeMynth, jnm a: sneer m {the 
.deepest 0 ad^ni|>|. ' With'yon, phildneii, 
I have ne bt^esf* . Qo. y<m..not fcno^ 
ittef crw be, ttmidftg*'to Casildio;*^ 
‘jjierht^ptf jm bate botbing^ fbr me to 
die.' 

* Soifr idKmld I{*^dflidCatflalio,'with 
'fwefoe! ‘Iboye#-ittwyoube- 
Leniiiw ’me £ jsust'^deelito «oiir 

seiVioe» $' in honsa nf sdne 1 

have do ifem ^ soyi^dKiat'A. 

M Ber^ynth paei^ iril!b;v^u. biggest 
atridfl||.(^ and down. you doh't 
know m<s t it. may be; - folks ' .aller a 
good dem' sometim^i^,, for bo me^ is 
always, i| jbis bl6^. ’<BiUt> it'strikes 
me, people'oug^timt fo foiget tue, otto 
mistake ibo'fw, any cue (juite so 
soon as 'dmy mi^ naaiy qPyqur smooth, 
nicely-ipalntad zunnies'. And you, too/ 
as he turded toofld to the youthl, ■*• yon 
perchance don't - knQW that wisdtm- 
monger there.* 

' O yes! ’ said Antonio ; ' he is our 
best friend, the excellent Castaifo.^ 

" Here tlie dwarf raised such enor¬ 
mous shout of laughter, that the walls 
and windows of the room clattered and 
echoed ft back. ' Castalio ! Castalio!’, 
screamed he, asif possessed—‘whynot 
Aganippe too, or Hippocreno ? So you. 
haro got spectSlcles before your eyes, 
and your souls stare stupidly with a 
calf’s look out of your round pumpkins 
of beads! Rub your noses, and, see, 
and recognise, I pray you, your honoured ’ 
Pietro of Abano, the great jack-of-all- 
tradea from Padua!’ 

“ He who called himself Castalio had 
sunk, us if fainting, into a chair. Hits 
trembling was so violent^at all his 
limbs fluttered; the mus^I^ of his face 
quivered with such force that no feature 
in it could ho distinguished; and after 
tho young men had gazed on it for some 
time amazedly, they thought with horror 
they perceived that from this distortion 
ofsB the lineaments came forth the well- 
known oouBtenance of the aged Apone. 
With a loud scream toe magician started « 
fnan his seat, clenched his flsts, and 
foamed at the mouth ; he seemed, in bis 
of a i^gaatio siae. * Well-i-yeB I ’ 
be roared, in a tone of thunder—‘ it is 1 
—L Pietro! and thou, slave, thou art 
apoUing my game, as I was desUroying 
those young brats after a new foshiou. 
What wouldst thou, worm, of me, who 
am thy master, and who have oast thee 



off? TnbmbleBttlMMriihtthtoughatflfoy 
bones at the^.fhdugbt of toy tengeanee 
and pumshmdnt 1* 

^ '* * Beresynth again raised the same 

pealing horrid Itqigh. * Vengekooe I — 
punishment I * hil|^r^eated, gunning j-r 
'Feol! matchl^ fool! art thou now, 
for the flrst'ttme, to find oUt that such 
^guagU toward me does not beseem 
thee? that thou, juggler, toUst crawl 
in thU dust before me ? that a glance 
of toy iwe, a grasp of my iron arm, •will 
daito thee ,to pieces, toou earth-hom 
toUmnui^, with toy wrqtobed tricks, 
Which only prospered through my coun¬ 
tenance.’ 

“ A spectre stood in toe hall. His 
eyiSs shot forth sparks of fire; his mms 
i^ead themselves out like an eagle’s 
i^gs; his head touched the ceiUng. 
Pietro lay whining aud howling at his 
feet. 'Itwasl'—so the demon spake 
on, *who furthered thy paltry tucks, 
who deluded toe people, who made thee 
sin and thrive in toy sins. Thou trod- 
de»| me under foot; I was thy scorn j 
thy high-minded wisdom triumphed 
over my silliness. Now I am thy mas¬ 
ter; now thou shalt follow me as my 
bondslave into my kingdom. Depart 
hence, ye poor wretches I ’ he cried to 
toe youths; ‘what more we have still to 
settle, it befits not you to behold I ’ and 
a tremendous clap of tonnder shook the 
house to the bottom. Dazzled, horror- 
struck, Autonio and Alfonso rushed out. 
Their knees tottered, their teeth chat¬ 
tered ; without knowing how, they found 
thum^ves again in toe street; they fled 
into a neighbouring church; for a bowl¬ 
ing whirlwind now arose, with thunder 
aud lightning, and toe house, when they 
looked behind them, was burning and 
had fallen in ruins. Two dark shadows 
hovered over toe flame, fighting, as it 
seemed, and twining round each other, 
and wrestling and dashing each other to 
and fro. Yells of despair and peals of 
scornful laughter resounded altemateljr 
between toe pauses of the loudly raving 
storm.” 

Antonio, however, goes acecstding 
to Pietro's directibn, and actually dfis- 
coi^ers tlic old ■witch, and demands 
Crescentia. » 

'* ‘Where is your daughter?’ aske^ 
Antonio, trembling with anxiety. 

" ‘ If you wish to have^her now/ re¬ 
plied toe old woman, ‘ J won't keep her 
from you. But you must pay honestly 
for her, you or toe Podesta m Padua; for 
she is his cfaiiflpwhom 1 stole from Itim 
long since, becluse the Marconis vouch- 
safod me a round sum of money for do¬ 
ing so.’ 
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“ * If you can prove it,’ said tbe joutfa, 
•you shall,have whli^tever yop adc.* 

“ ‘ Proofs, as as you^ please,’ 

cried tlie beldam: ‘tijnlcets wi^.arms ■ 
on them, clo^^s she had on at the time, 
a mole on hw right' shoulder; whicb,^ of ' 
course, het tnolher md|| knour best; but 
you shall tdso have lettm from, the M$t- 
oonis, writinM urhich' I carried off with 
her from Padua ,in lUy burry, every thing 
—only money must fie forthcoming*’ 

“ Antonio paid her all that he had 
about him, and tben^ave her the jewels 
from his hat and cfothes, some/p^rlB„ 
and a gold chain. She swept it all in^- 
laughing, while she said, ' Don’t be sur* 
prised mat 1 am in such haste, and so 
easily satisfied. The wench has run 
away from me, because she was deter¬ 
mined not to have any lover, and has 
stuck herself into the nunnery beside ; 
Trajan’s column. The abbess would 
not give her up to me; bat only send 
in your name, and the yenmg chit will 
jump into your arms; for she dreams 
and thinks of nothing but you. You 
have so bewitched her silly heart, t^at 
ever since that night, which you will,,* 
probably remember, she has not spoken 
a single word of sense, and can’t bear 
to hear tlie mention of a lover or a hus¬ 
band. I am glad to he (juit of her in . 
this way; I am going with my noble 
cousin, Signor Beresynth, whd came of, 
his own accord to invite me, this very 
night to his villa. Fare thee well, young 
man! good luck attend you with yoUr 
Crescentia! * 

" Antonio took all the letters, the 
baby-clothes, and every proof of Cres- 
centia’s birth. At the door he was‘mot 
by the terrible being that called itself 
Beresyutli. lie hastened on, and was 
so light of heart, so winged on his way, 
that he did not notice the storm behind 
him, which threatened to lay the countiy 
waste, and to heave the houses from their 
foundations. 

“ During tbe night, the Over-happy 
parents examined the letters ; and these, 
as well as the clothes, convinced tliem 
that this second Crescentia was tlieir 
child, the twin-sister of her that died, 
whom at her christening they had named 
Cecilia. In the morning, the fatlier 
fetched the lovely pale girl from the 
convent; and she felt as though in hea¬ 
ven at belonging to such noble parents, 
and at having again found a youtli who 
adored her, ofld to whom, on that peril¬ 
ous night, she c^uld not help giving up 
her whole heart for ever. 

" Rome talked for some time, of the 
two unfortunate persons whom the storm 
had shun; and Ambrosio, thence¬ 
forward witii his wife, ^ recovered 
daughter, and bis son-in-law Antonio, 
VOL. JV. KO. XXII. 


in the nci^hhourhootl of Ufaples, The 
yoilffi; amid the bhss of love, ceased to 
mourn lover the sorrows Of his younger, 
days; tmd-.^e parents weVe pomfoitted 
by their cbudreit and gtartdchMren ^ 
the loss of thei^. beautiful and most 
dearly loved Cre^Beutia.” 

Brfore we close this paperfk seems 
nec^sstry to say something on the 
State ^ German literature previous to 
the appc^nce of Tieck, ilS doing 
which ^e shhll avail oun^lvea^pf seme 
' ideas tff‘ be ikmnd in an, eloquent 
introduction h) a translation of certain 
tales ofhis^ entitled Th^.Piettavs md 
J7ie Betrothed. It is the teadeiic|||^. 
of ^entht^iasm . to, concentrate all "die 
powers and feeiht^ #the soul in' its 
sir^le object. .''Eeligitras enthusiasm; 
the most intense^ as its .object- is the 
hipest, is of nil thd^ most jMlous 
and etclusivO^ <and can least bear any 
p^cips^on. - .Uence, amusement and 
diversion, hatm been proscribed as 
distracting; the atflpotion from' thh,.^al 
business of JUfe- .^The lower orders, 
thus deprived; of die innocent .'tjind 
invigorating sports, have been driven to 
the conventicle and alehouse for stimu¬ 
lants. The pleasures of the higher 
class are more intellectual,—fine arts 
and elegant litmture. These, how¬ 
ever, by vulgar religionists considered 
as diversions, are levelled with the 
sports of the vulgar; which, Ipdced, 
are deemed less harmless, since die 
, former cost more time sind ingenuity, 
and‘are of more powerful influence. 
A puppel-shew and a play of Shake¬ 
speare are looked upon by them—one 
as a pastime for children, the other fhr 
men. A panorama differs only iii-" 
degree, not in kind, from a cartoon of 
llaptiael; nay, the former has the 
advantage of affbnling more general 
entertainment. A map or sea chart is 
greatly superior to either, for it con¬ 
tributes to die practical purposes of 
life. For when religious feeling is very 
strpngly excited and imperfectly regu¬ 
lated, art, literature, and science, stand 
all alike in contrast with the realities 
of religion, and, as empty fictions, 
worldly shews and illusions, sink 
iqually into nothing. Few men ris({ 
above this point of view. To perceive 
die real dignity of the arts, and their 
intimate conneidon with what is high¬ 
est in human nature — with religion 
itself, requires both a vivid sense of 
beauty and a reach of speculation 
very rare and difficult to obtain. 
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A similar feelinf; of hostility and 
contempt towards the arts, not indeed 
so extensively diffused as under the 
reign of our puritans, but still sulS- 
dently marked and striking, accom¬ 
panied the revival of the religious 
spirit in Germany. It was strengthened 
a cause peculiar to that conntry. 
Every one at all conversant with the 
modem German litemtufe has been 
struck by the frequent recurrence of 
thatwhicm maybe called thesesthetical 
View of things—regarding them not 
as true or false, nor as good or bad, 
but merely with reference to wt, as 
possessing or wanting beauty. Ibis 
view, the prevalence of which has been 
referred by Fthderic Schlegel to -the 
influence of Winkelman Over his coun¬ 
trymen, is on some subjects pecuKar to 
German writers^ sometimes applied 
with happy result, as a corrective to the 
partiality of moral and ‘historical views, 
which, exclusively pursued, lead to 
ertoi>*TSometiroes allowed to predo- 
min^ improperly in religious subjects. 
Th& is one of the causes which has there 
contributed to widen the unfortunate 
breach between religion and tbe arts. 
Against both species of wrong-headed 
enthusiasm, iTieck has directed the 
light artillery of his satire. 

The novels of Tieck are chiefly 
ironicrd* Many, like The Pictures and 
The betrothed, are occasional, and 
even polemical, in their origin; and 
if they had not a value quite inde- 
(lendent of their temporary interest, 
would pass with it. But the things 
against which their irony is levelled 
are identifled witli human nature. 


Enthusiasm is continually misdirected, 
being propagated rather by inutation 
than onginally excited, in the individual 
who feels it, hy the conscious develop¬ 
ment of his own powers and energies, 
in the contemplation ofa particular sub¬ 
ject. Tieck's t^les, besides, are almost 
perfect models of composition, and in 
a kind nearly new to English literature, 
and which we should like to see natu¬ 
ralised in it. Any adequate specimens 
of such will always be readily accepted 
by Regina, and obtain welcome in¬ 
sertion into her treasury pf good things, 
new and old. Whoever shall attempt 
compositions of this kind will do well 
to recollect, that dramatic concentra¬ 
tion, the compression of tlie elements 
which compose tliem within the small¬ 
est possible compass, constitute the pe¬ 
culiar charm and character of such no¬ 
vels, which differ from longer tales in 
something else than quantity. They 
must not be confounded, ei^er, with 
the novelets and novelle of Spanish or 
Italian literature, which are in general 
only circumstantial anecdotes. None 
of their compPnent parts must be 
left undeveloped, none dilated to an 
arbitra^ extent. The characters must 
be various and original, such as if 
introduced under any circumstances 
would be remarkable ; but, as find¬ 
ing room to act freely and shew them¬ 
selves fully in so small a space, shall 
excite peculiar surprise and delight. 
Such are the especial qualities which 
impart so much interest to the novels 
of Tieck, and entitle him to universal 
commendation. 


^ SONG. 

(from the french.) 

WiiEjN Venus sought the skies again, 
Resolv’d this earth tp flee, love, 

How! different ivere the gifts she then 
Bequeath’d, to thee and me, love I 

Tier magic diarms — her winning wiles — 
Her form — she gave to thee, love —^ 

To thee her bright and wreathed smiles 
Her sighs and tears to me, love 1' • 


W. 
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No. 

HOUSE OF LORDS.- 

A VENBRABLE civitf’belly-god, eulo¬ 
gising beef, that cardinal item in 
English dietetics, declared, with a 
solemnity beBtting the occasion, that 
it comprehended the quintessence of 
partridge, quail, venison, pheasant, 
plum-pudding, and custard. Even so 
—and the “ absolute wisdom of the 
remark, we doubt not, will be acknow- 
leged by every body but a Gentoo. 
He, alas! would rather kill one of his 
parents than disrespectfully vault over 
a cow. A parliamentary debate, we 
apprehend, will be found in general to 
include as comprehensive a category 
as the alderman thus assigns to the 
properties of kine^s flesh. Its com¬ 
ponents, in feet, consist of emanations 
from every intellect after its kind; 
and accordingly exliibit, sometimes the 
loftiest eloquence, sometimes the most 
nonsensical gallimaufry; sometimes we 
rejoice in the “ skilfiil distribution of 
sweet sounds,” and sometimes must 
fain endure a certain clamorgue virtim 
pulmokOm,” compared 
with which the impressive prean of a 
donkey that might attempt to imitate 
the “ ha! ha!” of the war-horse, or a 
half-quelled insurrection in the .^lian 
cavern, would seem to endanger the 
supremacy of Poulett' Thomson and 
Paganini. At times we hearken to 
the ^ata prottrvitas of Loid King, 
which w presently exchanged for tlie 

B lendida bills of Lord Brougham. 

on Quixote, in the sable mountain, 
deliberated whether he should imitate 
the melancholy ft’enzy of Amadis de 
Gaul, or the more boisterous fury of 
Orlando; but to us is afforded nightly 
opportunity of duly estimating the 
relative effect of either. “ Omuis 
homines qui sese student pnestare 
ceeteris animalibus, summft opd niti 
decet, ne vitam silentio transeanf, 
veluti pecora.” Their lordships ap¬ 
pear, fully to agree with the historian 
in q»piring*to excel “ othei* animals” 
by a ailigent /!xercise of the feculty of 
speech; truly, po one -can reproach 
them with passing their lives 
silence,” although we suspect it would 


V. 

BY OLIVER YORKE. 

go hard with some of them to demon¬ 
strate their own existence by practi¬ 
cally illustrating the proposition of the 
Pyrrhonist.* But, if we may be 
allowed to make a charitable appli¬ 
cation of the magnificent blank verse 
of Whiskerandos,— 

« In such cases, 

The less is said the better.” 

Ariosto’s admirers doubtless remember 
the magic horn oPDuke Astolpho, 
which required sixty men to blow it, 
and was heard over the world: it is a 
meet emblem of a more potent agency 
of modern creation, that works a simi¬ 
lar wonder, though unassisted by faery 
—we mean, of course, Uie hundred- 
repeater power of tlie metropolitan 
daily press. We cannot, indeed,^carry 
the parallel any farther, not kimwing 
how to make out a prototype for the 
white stag with the golden antlers 
(every branch whereof was equivalent 
to tliirty ingots), which appeared at 
the preternatural summons of Astolpho, 
although gilded horns, it is true, are 
not entirely unknown even at tliis day. 
The newspapers have long sinite made 
the whole of the British empire ac¬ 
quainted wjth the recent debates on 
tlie Reform Bill, so much exceeding in 
interest and duration the or.dinaiy dis¬ 
cussions of the Upper House of- ParJia;- 
ment; and certainly, as a whole, 
are most creditable to the average 
intellect of the peerage. Many of the 
speeches on the same subject in the 
Commons were so immelbodical in 
arrangement, and so tedious in pro¬ 
lixity, that we could not refrain from 
assenting to the somewhat paradoxical 
doctrine of (Icellus Liicanus, as trans¬ 
lated by the founder of Lord Liverpool’s 
family, in the Vicar of Wakefield^ to 
wit, “ all things have neither beginning 
nor end.” This, however, can hardly 
he predicated of the orations in the 
House of Lords; and of them, there¬ 
fore, most willingly (like Mr. W ords- 
worth’s itinerant haberdasher) we 
“ build up a pile of better thoughts.” 
The fair and graceful politicians, who 


‘ I think, therefore I am.” 
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’■ appeared in such numbers below the 
bar, we acknowledge do not legiti¬ 
mately come within our province; but 
it would be unpardonable, nevertheless, 
to overlook the gentle aristocrats, whose 
eyes “ rained influence,” although the 
&lic spirit of our ancestors churlishly 
denied them the privilege of voting 
with their order, either on an original 
motion or an amendment thereupon j 
and most unreasonably refused to allow 
their ladyships to be contented or dis¬ 
contented at a proposition for “the 
previous question/’ Neither can they 
enter their protest against enfranchis¬ 
ing sans culottes, nor appear by proxy 
against Lord Ileadfort on the one side, 
or Jjord llarborough on the other, 
albeit they wear sleeves en gigot like 
the prelates, and laced ruffles like tlie 
learned lord on the woolsack, and a 
quizzing-glass like Lord Goderich, and 


lavender gloves with eau de Cohmne 
like the sleek and creamy-visaged Earl 
of Glcngall. And, worse than all, they 
are not permitted to take jjart in a 
conference in die painted chamber, 
even though it might happen to affect 
the liberty of the subject, and thus per- 
adventure interfere with those import¬ 
ant rights — belligerent or otlierwise— 
which wives, time immemorial, have 
exercised over their husbands. They 
must be satisfied, then, it appears, with 
retaining by “right divine” undisputed 
possession of that power which 

“ Shrinks shrivoll’d shrimps, and opens 
oysters’ hearts.* 

We speak, of course, only of those 
pretty potentates to whom we might 
apply the elegant lines of Charles Fox— 
and many such there were — 


“ Where a lovely expression to features is join’d 
By nature’s most delicate pencil design’d ; 

Where blushes uuDidden, and smiles without art. 
Speak the softness and feeling that dwell in the heart.” 


It would possibly require more draw¬ 
ing-room gallantry than we ever culti¬ 
vated, to add, diat any one of the titled 
ladies whom we observed — whether 
black, brown, or fair — wore such a 
panoply of charms as to make it at all 
likely that, had her nose been an inch 
longer, the destinies of the world would^ 
have been altered, as Pascal witly^^J 
tice said of the far-famed 

Pfi” .^oselves was unusually 
P™t™c^f but tliey must have been 
®,^;^ly distanced if put in compe- 
with the piano orators below the 
bar. Had their discussions (doubtless 
well worth the reading) been sent forth 
to the public, alas for tlie compositors! 
Supplements would no lonjgerhave con¬ 
tained “ample room and verge enough” 
—the printers might have exhausted 
their types — notes of admiration 
would have been used for full periods 
-—new parentheses and special crotch¬ 
ets must have been cast—the repo^rters 
would have given up the ghost-—while 
“ panting steam” toiled after them in 
vam. Happily, however, no such 
necessity existed, and the republic of 
letters, therefore, is saved from such a 
conglomeration of calamities. 


And here we cannot refrain from 
reprobating the obtrusive impertinence 
and incorrigible vulgarity of some two 
or three shabby, low-bred individuals, 
who, insensible to any feeling of deli¬ 
cacy, foq?etful of ,ti\‘'’’S,alfto‘n, and 
lamentablviOTant of good manners, 
-„?Ck'riy’obtruded themselves among 
ladies of condition, and occupied some 
of the seats intended for peeresses 
alone!* Subsequently, vvhen dis¬ 
placed by a gentle hint, instead of 
being thrust neck-and-heels out of the 
house, they had the rudeness and 
effrontery to take up a position, and as¬ 
sume genteel attitudes forsooth, directly 
in front of the distinguished visiters, 
intercepting their view of the house, 
until several were compelled to change 
their places altogether, in order to 
escape the impudent stare, and libidi¬ 
nous ogle, and other annoyances, to 
which they were totally unaccustomed. 
One.worthy with a titivated brown 
wig and a spri^ed waistcoat, and a 
slender black cane (in the evening I), 
made himself particularly cons{)icqQus 
by this kind of indecorum^ which.,in¬ 
deed we should rather designate by a 
much stronger epithet. * Poor block¬ 
heads 1 they only excited the indigna-^ 


* It is but fair to add, tliat the respectable and intelligent portion of the press 
most scrupulously abstained from doing any thing which could justify our fastening 
these animadversions upon them. 
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tion or derision of the parties wlioso 
attention they so insolently courted. 
One lady, a young one and a beautiful 
we can assure them, was heard to ex¬ 
claim, sotto voce, — 

“ How the skill’d gardener grafts witli 
nicest rule 

The slip of coxcomb on the stock of 
fool!" 

But we must come to the point more 
immediately before us. 

As the Marquess ofLansdowne took 
so prominent a part in the debate on 
the Reform Bill, it will not be inop¬ 
portune to say a few words, upon his 
merits; and if his merits alone were 
to be the object of our comment, a 
very few words indeed would be suffi¬ 
cient for tlie purpose. Tlie showman 
at a Smithiield menagerie posted up 
an announcement to certify that the 
said menagerie contained “ the greatest 
elephant in the world but himself.” 
Were the noble president of “the 
council called the Privy”* to substitute 
statesman for “ elephant," and hang a 
placard with this inscription about his 
neck, just as Mr. Wiss by a peripatetic 
advertisement contrives to puff his ele¬ 
gant portable upholstery, he would be 
only giving pasteboard currency to 
pretensions wnich his every gesture 
significantly implies. In this respect, 
however, his lordship, we suspect, is 
as great an impostor as Lord Peter in 
the Tale of a Tub, who endeavoured to 
pass off a slice of twelvepenny loaf on 
his brothers as a piece of excellent 
wetlier mutton. Fortune has given 
Lord Lansdowne a seat alongside the 
premier, apparently on the poulterer’s 
principle of coupling a lean rabbit with 
a fat one. On dominon-place topics his 
speeches are magnificent specimens of 
laboured mediocrity, and his ferocious 
attempts at a rhetorical flight can only 
be compared to the ambitious effort of 
a moulting gander, illustrating to the 
meanest capacity the import of Fal- 
sta^s phrase when be talks of his 
** alacrity of sinking." All his ^ord- 
- ship’s orations appear to be made on 
the same pattern, in its way probably 
somewhat resembling Martinus Scrib- 
lerus’s recipe for a description of a 
tempest; — V Take Evrus, Zephyr, 
Auster, and Bqfeas, and cast them 
together in a single sentence; add to 
these of rain, lightning, and thunder 


(the loudest you can), quantum sufficit. 
Mix your clouds and billows well to¬ 
gether until they foam, and thicken 
your discourse here and there with a 
quicksand. N.B. Brew your tempest 
well in yoiir head before you set it 
a-blowing." ITie cabinet Marquess 
makes it a point to “ brew" his “ pro¬ 
digious fine tap" till it has as much 
froth to as small a body as the penny 
swipes of Modern Athens; and, last of 
all, he most successfully demonstrates 
the observation of Dean Swift, that 
superficial pretenders resemble narrow- 
necked bottles:—the less they have in 
them, the more noise they make in the 
pouring out. 

If, according to the position laid 
down by the same lively and solid 
writer, vanity were a shirt, and self-love 
a surtout, the noble lord most assuredly 
need not resort to an ermined mantle 
and fine linen, except merely for the sake 
of supporting the dignity of his “ or¬ 
der." Truth to tell, we would not give 
“ a hog” by way of purchase-money 
for his parcel of talents or wholesale 
stock of statesmanship; and a hog, as 
Mr. Moore can explain to him, is ex¬ 
actly equivalent to thirteen penc'e, me¬ 
tallic medium. To the metal of which 
that venerable coin used to be com¬ 
posed his lordship is evidently partial, 
and not without reason; for brass has 
been described to be an emblem of 
duration, and, when skilfully burnished, 
will cast reflections from its own super- 
fices, without the assistance of mercury 
from behind. The bulls of Colchos 
were celebrated by classic poets, be- 
cau.se their hooves were coraposfe^ of so 
serviceable a material; and we se6 
reason why it should lose in estimation 
by being transferred to the physiog¬ 
nomy. Whenever he ventures to attack 
any of his political opponents, we in¬ 
voluntarily apply to him what was 
once wittily observed of a cabinet 
minister before: he makes a pass with 
a pin, but with the flourish of a fencing^ 
master, and, when he pricks, fancies 
that he "has mortally pierced. We 
cannot bring ourselves to expatiate any 
longer on so disagreeable a subject, 
and must therefore address the chari¬ 
table reader in the words of the rural 
moralist: — 

“ No further seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread 
abode I" 


Byron. 
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Of Lord WhamclifTe it is not neces¬ 
sary to say much. As a commoner, he 
was more distinguished than he has 
been since his elevation to the peerage ; 
although it cannot be denied that in 
the Upper House, also, he has succeed¬ 
ed in gaining that hold on public atten¬ 
tion which me Sclavonian proverb so 
quaintly recommends.* He is chiefly 
remarkable for his supposed resem¬ 
blance to James the Second, of whom 
it is said he is a collateral descendant. 
His lordship is a sensible speaker, but 
to shining talents he makes no preten¬ 
sions whatever. His aspect is sufli- 
ciehtly serious and severe to vindicate 
the aphorism of Ilochefoucauld, “ le 
suge n’est jamais heureiix.” Indeed, we 
cannot imagine how tlie papal counte¬ 
nance itself could assume more rigidity 
of expression, when its owner is carried 
in all tlie plenitude of his divine vice- 
gerency to the summit of St. Peter’s 
church, to extinguish heresy under the 
type of a lighted candle. His manner 
of speaking is marked by solemnity of 
utterance and uniformity of tone. Cold 
and unimpassioned, he is never for a 
moment hurried beyond himself, and 
seems therefore to say nothing that is 
not the result of grave reflection and 
mature deliberation. He appears, 
•moreover, to think, with a wit of the 
last centuiy, that rhetorical ornaments, 
in discourses directed to great practical 
objects, are like blue and red flowers 
in a field of com, pleasing to the eyes 
of those who come for mere intellectual 
gratification, but injurious to the crop 
of utility i» which they are intermingled. 
Certain' it is, at least, that he is often 
^jd^ctic, not imfrequently argumenta¬ 
tive, and occasionally persuasive, but 
ornate or imaginative never. We have 
heard many a self-supposed Boanerges 
discharge columns of languid prose 
with more immediate effect, because 
recommended by greatef^variety of 
composition and more animation of 
delivery; although, if carefully tested 
according to their true merits, the 
whole might be wound up with the 
ingenuous injunction of poor Dogberry, 
Masters, forget not that I am an ass.” 
This, Imwever, can never be insinuated 
of .jLwd WtrameUffe, for he inva¬ 
riably exhibits a great deal of tact, 
shrewness, and good sense. We only 
object to die unpopular character of 


his speeches. The word, it will be 
observed, is applied here exclusively 
according to its literary acceptation. 
The useful hint ofDryden in his case 
apjiarently is altogether thrown away: 

A frozen style, that neither ebbs nor 
flows, . 

Instead of pleasing, makes us ga][)e and 
dose.'* 

We are told that wisdom is a hen, 
whose cackling should be valued, be¬ 
cause it is attended with an egg. lliere 
is another kind of cackle, however, 
which does not possess an equal claim 
on our attention, as the parties from 
whom it proceeds can hardly be con¬ 
sidered the depositories of any thing 
which wi.sdom might deem worthy the 
process of incubation. To die latter 
category die speeches of Lord King are 
obviously reducible. If the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal economy of the episcopalian system 
in any degree partook of the property 
which Pausanias assigns to the vines 
of Ahe Nauplians, namely, that of 
thriving the better, and producing 
fairer fruit, after being nibbled at by 
a donkey, we humbly opine that it 
would not sustain much harm from the 
assaults of his lordship, albeit, like the 
leviathan in the book of Job, his teetii 
were “ terrible round about.” Heralds 
are of opinion that the sparrow and the 
jackass are and have been at enmit| 
since the creation ; but nature, whether 
from waywardness or caprice, has 
sometimes formed creatures apparendy 
for the purpose of shewing us, on die 
contrary, that “ their unanimity is 
wondeml.” A facetious member of 
the lower house lately discovered that 
Pope had described me preamble of a 
bill just introduced, fii his lines 00 
“ London’s column.” We have at 
least an equal right to assunib, that the 
language of Solomon respecting tb^ 
crackling of thorns under a pot” was^, 
in fact, a criticism (by anticipation) oia 
the oratory of our jocose baron. Hie 
elaborate pleasantly has heretofore 
proffed but Sony coudiment to 
compositions in which it is so pror 
fiisely introduced ; they before the 
eyes of the pensive puldic ** Idee ^ 
idle wind which we, regard ifot." 
They come and go like, the puff a 
Trichinopoli cheroot; and there seems 
no fear whatever, to use the phrase of 


* « 'Tie with men as with asses; whoever would keep them first, jRSust find a 
good hold at their ears.” 
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Mr. Mathews, that Baron King ** will 
be tlie death of us.” 

•* O miaeras homiaum meates! O pectora 
caeca!” 

We are po friends to monopoly, but 
we do think it a little ungenerous in 
any of their lordships thus to interfere 
with the special privilege of Sadlers’ 
Wells, where a whole company of 
pains-taking individuals are obliged to 
depend upon low farce for a precarious 
supply of Welch rabbit and double X. 

Archimedes directed that the figure 
of a cylinder containing a sphere 
should be carved upon his monument, 
to ex[)ress the character of his genius 
by a mathematical inscription. It 
would be difticult to invent a device 
which should indicate the iieculiiir 
excellence of Brougham, for he is a 
myriad-minded ” being; but wo shall 
only attempt (however inadequately) 
to describe him as he appears in the 
imposing attitude of an orator. As 
such, he stands alone amongst living 
men; and in certain important attri¬ 
butes of eloquence, perhaps has never 
been surpassed. Ills mental resources 
appear to include every variety of talent, 
no matter how classified, or to what 
category it be reducible. An absolute 
command of language, uncommon 
fluency of utterance, and inexhaustible 
versatility of voice,* enable him to 
employ these vast intellectual powers 
to the greatest possible advantage, 
and with instantaneous effect, llis 
features, though sallow, corrugated, 
and harshly developed, are spiritual 
and expressive; not comely, it is true, 
but neither are they in any degree 
repubive or unpleasing. Impetuous 
without bluster^ and energetic without 
inflation, his accents vary with the 
character of his subject, from “ the 
small, still” whisper distinctly enun¬ 
ciated, to the impassioned burst that 
astounds by its power and awes by its 
solemnity. Burke, in his declamation, 
not unlmquentlv became hoarse and 
dissonant; Chatham often repeated the 
last v^ords of the preceding sentence to 
assist his memory; the elocution of Fox 
was usually turbid and disjointed; and 
the action qfGiattan was awkward and 
inelegant. None ofthese faults are attri¬ 


butable to Brougliam; for his languj^e 
flows freely and fluently, without either 
interruption or embarrassment — his 
vdice, at once clear and strong, is 
sonoiou's in its cadences, and almost 
unlimited in its compass—while there 
is a moral grandeur in his action which 
imparts dignity to every sentence that 
he utters, llis oratory is all his own, 
was fabricated by himself, and with its 
master it will die. To his vast and 
extensive learning, which seems equally 
to comprehend both the solid and 
superficial, we cannot refuse our tribute 
of admiration. llis literary stores have 
been apparently accumulated by read¬ 
ing “ lion muUa, sed muUitni and he 
has torn tlic heart out of every book 
that lie ever opened. In all his great 
siieeches there is, accordingly, a rich 
substratum of heterogeneous know¬ 
ledge, overlaid with die graces of dic¬ 
tion, and subservient to the fervid 
impulse of Ins eloquence. Wherever 
he has taken particular pains with the 
composition of his oratory, it assumes 
a quaint and antique air, which indi¬ 
cates a taste deeply imbued with the 
spirit of the olden time; and his sen¬ 
tences are constructed of 

“ Words that wiso Bacon or bravo 
Ealeigb spake.” 

Dr. Hard has recommended that a . 
revival of old words should be at¬ 
tempted by none hut great masters, 
and Dol'd Brougham, undoubtedly, is 
not prohibited by ll.e limitation; nor 
do we by any means object to such a 
propensity in so influential a party, 
at a time when a barbarous, illegitimate 
paloisiscilicet, “ Governess’s English”) 
is rapidly debilitating the native staih ina 
of the language. Uis footsteps may be 
often traced in the snow of the classics; 
and, indeed, in almost all his perora¬ 
tions, one can find passages wbigh 
have been verbally rendered from the 
ancients—while there are others in 
which the collocation of the words is 
rather in conformity with the genius of 
the I.atin tongue, than accordant with 
the idiom of the English. For example, 

" I am resolved to take ray stand on 
the ancient ways of the constitution 
“ To me much pondering on these 
matters,” &c.; but it is needless to 


* An orator of antiquity thought the proper modulation of the voice a matter of 
such inqiortance, that be employed a Ber vap fl to stand behind him with a pitch-pipe, 
ill. order that he might always accurato!j^|how how be sliould regulate it.—See 
Plutarch's^ife of Catus Gracchus. 
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iBvUiply instances which no classical 
tcholar COUI 4 have read without recog- 
hisiog. mih mechanical structure^f 
his composition is what the Fremh 
caH the “ style piriodique” and it is 
a moddt' which requires no, common 
physical, as well as mental qualifica¬ 
tions, to imitate withsuccess. Hie 
prodigious sentences, (which, however, 
contain nothing superfluous or redund¬ 
ant,) elaborate as a French funeral 
oration, and encumbered, as they are, 
with parentheses, and digressions, and 
inteijections, and unexpected interpo¬ 
lations— if uttered by any one else 
would be perplexed and unintelligible; 
but coming from him, are aluays lucid 
in thdr meaning, distinct in their de¬ 
tails,and grammatical in their aggregate. 
Hiis is accounted for by the exquisite 
modulations of his voice, which mark 
the distinction between each member 
of tlie sentence, while the mutual de¬ 
pendence of the entire is preserved in 
die winding up of a fine period. 

The eloquence that is couched in a 
single sentence, however, cannot be 
found amongst the recorded efforts of 
Lord Brougham; for laconism belongs 
to an entirely different kind of oratory. 

A few examples will illustrate our 
meaning; and Lord Chatham, in par¬ 
ticular, was famous for this species of 
condensation. 

America, I hear, has resisted: I 
am rejoiced to hoar it.” There is a 
passage which has been pronounced 
by no incompetent judge to be supe¬ 
rior to any thing in I)einosthones.* 

While ' he w'as in the midst of a 
brilliant speech in the House of Com¬ 
mons, Sir William Young indecently 
uSerrupted him with a cry of “ Ques¬ 
tion.” He fixed on him a look of 
disgust, and continued, “ Pardon me, 
Mr. Speaker, my agitation: when that 
raeraber calls ‘ question/J. fear I hear 
the knell of my 0000117 * 811110 .” 

Again, when the Prussian subsidy 
was proposed, and was a very unpopu¬ 
lar measure, Chatham justified it amid 
the cheers of the house; and in con¬ 
clusion, assuming an attitude of stem 
defiance but perfect dignity, exclaimed 
in hishiudest tone, “Is there an Axis- 


Man ambng you? Let him stand for¬ 
ward*^ and reveal himself.” 

G^ttan’s antithesis in the imperial 
parliament, shortly after the Union, has 
also been much admired for its preg- 
• nant brevity:—“J have rocked the 
cradle of the Irish constitution — I 
have followed its hearse.” 

The condensed bitterness of Junius 
to the Duke of GH^afton is a tremen- 
!t dous .specimen of similar power: —** I 
will keep no terms^^ith the man who 

S reserves no measulfe with the public. 

fot even the abject submission of de¬ 
serting your post in the hour of danger, 
nor the sacred shield of cowardice, 
^all protect you. Your grace is the 
pillow on which I rest all my resent¬ 
ments. I will pursue you through 
life, and try Uie last exertion of my 
talents to preserve the perishable in¬ 
famy of your name, and make it im¬ 
mortal.” 

Tl)e proclamations of Napoleon 
abound in passages of vigorous elo¬ 
quence, within the compass of a nut¬ 
shell; but the address of a former 
sovereign of France to his soldiers was 
equal to any of them ; — “I am your 
general — you are Frenchmen — there 
are the enemy.” 

The answer of the Lacedaemonians 
to Philip was more expressive than 
the most prolix oration they could 
have compiled, and it amounted to 
just half a line: — “Dionysius is at 
Corinth 1 ” 

Tlie wordy rhetoric of the C'han- 
cellor, compared with this, is like the 
costly and elaborate foliage of a Co¬ 
rinthian capital beside the severe sim¬ 
plicity of the Doric. His invective is 
appalling—bitter as a Dutch curse,— 

“ So brightly fierce, each syllable *b a 
soul! 

and, indeed, whether serene or irri¬ 
tated, he is never deficient in those 
60 W-XVOW demonstrations which are 
sometimes useful in controlling the 
licentiousness of a popular assembly. 
The habitual expression of his counte¬ 
nance is contemplative and severe, but 
he has, nevertheless, as much natural 
gust for an occasional piece of plea- 


• We cannot omit to add an American specimen of martial eloquence, wbiefa it 
wpeavs was highly applauded in the congress, although, if it were quoted in our 
^vliament, a sense of the ludicrous wa|||d undoubtedly predominate. Stark, com- 
;.pi^er at Bennington, exclaimed, “ 'iWi^ is the enemy 1 we will beat t^m, or this 
'night Mary Stark U a widow/*’—See Basil Hall’s Tx'uvels, 
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santry as a sprightly schoolhoy at the 
Christmas recess. But his lor^hip’s 
political jocularity is certainly n't^laugh- 
iDg matter; and we have known him to 
clothe the cruelest sarcasm in the guise 
of conventional ctjmpliinent,—just as 
people have poisoned their opponents 
at a monarch’s table by introducing 
the powder of diamonds into the sugar 
which heightene# the zest of die des¬ 
sert. Who can forget his ironic^ 
courtesy in conmlimenting Sir Robert 
Peel on the “ v^ graceful manner” in 
which he had announced his resigna¬ 
tion? Seated as he is amongst the 
hereditary nobles whom he was pleased 
to characterise in such flattering ter^s 
in a recent catechetical pamphlet, still 
very generally ascribed to him, we al¬ 
most suppose him ejaculating to him¬ 
self, in the language of Job, “I am a 
brother to dragons, and a companion 
to owls.”* Lord Brougham, it is ap¬ 
parent, is not in very good odour with 
“ the orderbut he would do well to 
recollect the answer of the gym^joso- 
phist to Alexander die Great, when 


asked what vras die best means for a 
man to make himself loved :—** If you 

S ossess power, do not make yourself 
?ared.” Nobody can avoid perceiving 
that he has not, at least, set his heart 
upon the fulfilment of the prayer in 
the last verse of Chevy Chase, say 
amen to it who will. Tneir lordships, 
on the contraiy, are ready to exclaim, 
one and SLll,*‘Jgitante calescimus illof* 
and many of them, we opine, are right 
willing to add the tender adieu of 
Louis XIV. to James the Second, when 
going to Ireland :—“The best thing I 
can wish you is, that 1 may never see 
you again.” But no orator that ever 
perpetrated a public harangue could 
profit by the counsel of Lord Bacon, 
and ado])t a style like manna, to please 
every palate. To name even the ablest 
of his contemporaries as his rival in 
debate would be as unjust as to start a 
comparison between marble and terra 
cotta. It may not be impertinent, 
however, to quote a word of counsel 
from an old playwright, which appears 
somewhat to the purpose;— 


*' If tljou be master-guimer, spend not all 
That thou ranst speak at once ; but husband it. 
And give men turns of speech.” 


A moment’s eloquence is worth an 
age of study. Ills magnificent decla¬ 
mation— fttyaXa^ust riiu — SUrgCS up¬ 
on the ear like the solemn harmony of 
Dorian music. Docs he illustrate his 
reasoning for popular comprehension 1 
he collects and concentrates, as in a 
focus, every particle of light that can 
be brought to bear upon a single point, 
and irradiates his subject with the 
luminous refraction. Is it his cue to 
mystify and mislead ? his very soidiistry, 
enunciated in a voice that might shake 
the walls of Jericho, and adorned with 
all the skill of a consummate rheto¬ 
rician, becomes more specious than 
the modest propositions of artless and 
unaided truth. “ Find out moonshine 
— fin 4 ,out moonshine,” quoth Bottom 
in the comedy; and truly his lo^ship 
is seldom unsuccessful in tlie search. 

We do not know that he would ex¬ 


actly emulate the horticultural tastes 
of Charles Fox, who jirided himself so 
much on the cultivation of thirty dif¬ 
ferent kinds of roses; hut there is an 
unaffected simplicity of character about 
Brougham, which is highly graceful 
and prepossessing. To Ids junior 
companions at the bar he has always 
been mild, courteous, and conciliatory; 
no heartless gibe or brutal bullying has 
ever been laid to his charge; an(i>«t 
his domestic circle (we may add with¬ 
out a pleonasm) he is a fraternal bro¬ 
ther and a filial son. The original sin 
of ]>rovincialism has tenaciously ad¬ 
hered to his accent and pronunciation 
up to the present hour; but, neutral¬ 
ised as it is by the peculiar powers of 
his voice, it can hardly be considered 
offensive.f His gifts and his acquire¬ 
ments are indisputably various in their 
kind, almost indefinite in their extent, 


* 'I'S 

• “ Though thou sbouldst bray a fool in a mortar amongst wheat with a pestle, 
yet will not lits foolishneks depart from him.”— Proverbs, chap, xxvii. v. 2 ‘ 2 . This 
was the text which the noble and lenriwd lord applied, the other day, to a nob^ 
marquess on one of the cross-benches. *' Pereant qiii ante nos nostra diserunt!'’ 

t By the way, there is one reform wish Uieir lordships to adopt: let 

them no ^ncer scandalise tlie critical pwHib by pronouncing ” borough” according 
to the prevailing fushlou of the Commons — viz. ” burror!!’ 
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and exalted in their quality; but if so, 
it is no less evident that his guerdon 
has been commensurate; for it cannot 
be denied diat he has at least attaint 
*‘j»'etium non viie labonm” 

Cicero has observed of loud and 
noisy declaimers, that their weakness 
makes them obstreperous, as lame men 
are fond of travelling on horseback. 
This is a kind of extravagance which 
can never be imputed to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, although he is endowed with a 
voice which is capable of being raised 
to the pitch of rabble oratory, if he 
thought fit so to exert it. His tones 
are soft, sweet, and flexible, and every 
syllable that he utters may be heard 
witliout difficulty in the remotest cor¬ 
ner of the house. With a command¬ 
ing person, and a dignified deportment, 
he enjoys the additional advautage.s of 
a finely formed face, a benignant ex¬ 
pression, and a corresponding suavity 
of manner, which at once indicates the 
^lerfect gentleman, and bespeaks the 
attention of an audience predisposed 
to bear his opinions with respect. 

“ Speaking or mute, all comeliness and 
grace 

Attends him, and each word, each 
motion forms.” 

Elegance rather than strength is the 
characteristic ofbis composition, which, 
although by no means destitute of 
aigumentative cogency, owes its prin¬ 
cipal attraction to the ornate ana be¬ 
coming costume in which he clothes it, 
making “ assurance doubly sure by 
all tlie contingent advantages of a fas¬ 
cinating delivery. Nor should such 
advantages be lightly regarded; for, 
solpng as human nature is constituted 
as it is, men will be apt to receive 
doctrines (political or religious) with 
more or less favour according to the 
associations connected with the mode 
in which they are propoOhded. Ma¬ 
homet, who possessed some acumen in 


these points of speculation, after a 
while, preferred recording his supposed 
celestial revelations on the leaves of 
the palm-tree, to inscribing them, as at 
first, upon shoulder-bones of mutton. 
Whether we say “ content” or “ not 
content” to the speeches of Lord Eynd- 
hurst,— and, being below the bar, we 
are not entitled to utter either in the 
tone of a true Britort,—we always de¬ 
rive our share of gratification, as a com¬ 
ponent part of his auditory. On the 
Catholic question, if particular, his 
lordship eminently distinguished him¬ 
self, but—alas for consistency !—on 
both sides; thus clearly demonstrating 
that he is one of the “kindred” of 
liy-ends in the Filgrim^s Progress, 
who followed his principles only just 
so lofag as he could do so in silver 
sandals and had no objection, when 
the vane of interest veered, 

" To make that fiction which was fact 
before.” 

Such men, however, occasionally affect 
to he wonderfully squeamish about 
matters comparatively immaterial, as 
the vitiated stomach is most afi'ected 
with nausea; but this gnat-and-camel 
fastidiousness is happily typefied by 
Rabelais, in his story of the giant who 
fed on windmills, but was at length 
choked by a little pat of fresh butter. 
Yet, “ solamen est miseris socius habere 
doloi'is — die noble and learned baron 
has at least the consolation of knowing 
that he slid aside on the slippery plank 
of expediency in “Jlashiomble society 
Miss Steele, we thank thee for die 
phrase. As for the poor creatures, 
“ mature in dulness firom their tender 
years,” to wit, the Dawsons and Goul- 
bums, who hirpled after him, we would 
say to them, as Neptune said to the 
Greeks— 

“ On dastards dead to fame 
I waste no anger, for they feel no 
shame! ” 


* “ ‘lliis town of Fail-speech,' said Christian, *1 have heard of; and, as I 
remember, they say it is a wealthy place.’ • 

” By-ends. ‘ Yes, 1 will assuj^B you that it is, and 1 have very many rich kindred 
there.’ 

” Christian. ' Pray who are your kindred there, if a man m^ be so boldf ’ 

” Blends, ‘Almost the whole town; and, amongst those of the first^egree are, 
my X<ora Tnm-about, my Lord Tune.«erver, my Lord Fair-speech, from whose 
aoceetoxs the town first took its name: also, Mr. Smooth-man, Mr,Facing-bafh- 
Mr. Any-thing; and the parson of our parish, Mr. Two-|oDgues, was. my 
natfaec’s own brother by her father’s side. And, to teU you the truth, 1 am become 
» gentleman of good quality; yet my grandfather was but a watennan, looking 
<wip way and rowing another, and I got of my estate by ttie same ooouypatigii, 
—Banyan's Pilgrim’s Progress. ■ ' 
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Lord Lyndhurst, after all, is an esti¬ 
mable man, and one of the most 
brilliant public speakers which this 
intellectual generation has produced; 
we folly appreciate his merits, and 
would not willingly stand grunting in 
tlie back-ground of our sketches, like 
the herd of swine in the parable of the 
podigal, as illustrated in copperplate. 
vVe take leave, tlien, of his lordship 
with a smile of benignity that elo¬ 


quently expresses the mild and dulcet 
gentleness of our nature, which, indeed, 
is^“as notorious'’ as our oft-quoted 
contemporary, “ the sun at noon-day." 
Were wo to add another word after 
so luminous a similitude, we should 
deserve to be restricted to the use of 
whitey-brown paper till the arrival of 
the Greek calends. 

" Kind husbands and more nobles all 
the rest." 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES." 


Oim attention has been called to this 
subject by the following awful epistle: 

" 27 , Northampton Square, 
Idth of 9 th Month, 1831 . 

“ Respected Friend, 

“ Highly approving the efforts now 
making on tlie continent of America, and 
in various parts of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, to promote tlio inestimable 
principle of Temperance Societies*, I 
have, with a view to assist in that great 
object, reprinted for publication, at cost 
price, the enclosed American Prize Es¬ 
say on Spirituous Liquors. 

“ May I entreat tby liberal co-opera- 
tion in this cause, by calliug the notice 
of the reflecting portion of tho public to 
this pamphlet. 

“ Tbino respectfully, 

lllCHD. llAnitETT.’’ 

*' To the Editor of 
FnASEn’s Magazine." 

Now this broad-brim style is what, 
above all things, we affect, and wish 
that we could obtain. Its sohrkty is 
quite appalling. Would that wo could 
so fright the isle—^this isle of Albion— 
from—into, we mean—its propriety 1 
But there is a beauty, a dignity in such 
a mode of address, which is, to say 
the least of it, very imposing. But 
Oliver Yorke is not in any way to 
be imposed upon, respected friend! 
and therefore ne will speak what he 


thinks upon this question, or any other, 
notwithstanding all the quakers or 
quaking epistles that can, shall, will, 
or may be penned, even by tlie spirit 
ofGetirge Fox himself. 'Tis pleasant, 
tliough, that same compliment of friend 
Barrett’s, and does his respected friend 
Oliver good to think of, namely, tliat 
as to our power over the reflecting 
portion of the public. O yes! the 
readers of IIegina, depend upon it, 
are all of the reflecting portion. None 
of the so qualified, we are certain, fail 
to peruse our lucubrations, which go 
abroad into all quarters of Uie world, 
and have influence in all channels of 
life, from the Society of Fashionables 
to the Speiety of Friends. This is one 
consequence of the catholic principles 
upon which our work is conducted— 
one effect, and a great one, of our 
determination not to be confined with¬ 
in the limits of any one of the little 
worlds which make up our great one. 
We are read by the gay and the grave, 
by the lively and the severe; in short, 
by die universe of human minds : £id 
hence it is, that, by universal suffrage, 
Regina has been, is, and will con¬ 
tinue to be, voted queen of periodicals, 
daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, or 
annual. 

Verily, friend Barrett, this is a 
Quixotical expedition, to which thou 


* A Call to Professing Christians, on Temperance. By the Rev. Austin Dick¬ 
inson, A.M., Editqr of the “American National Preacher,” New York. Third 
London edition. S. Bagster, 15 , Paternoster Row; and Westley and Davis, 10, 
Stationers’Court.—An Essay upon tho Wines and Strong Drinks of the 4 &cient 
Hebrews, and their Reference to.Dietetic and Religious Views on the Modem Use 
of Spirituous Liquors. Being an Answer to the Question, Whether the View of 
Distilled Liquorsy or Trafile in them, is compatible, at the present time, with making 
a Profession of Christianity 1 By the Rev. Moses Stuart, M.A., Professor of Sacred 
Literature in the Theological Seminary, Jy^over, Massachusetts. Reprinted from 
the Amerksan edition, with a Preface by JT^n Pye Smith, D.D. London, published 
by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 1831 . 
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hast devoted thy purse and labour; 
and undertaken, we fear, without re¬ 
ference to the comparative difference 
between the country in which the 
enterprise originated, and tliis whore- 
into thou and thine would import it. 
In America the thing has done won¬ 
ders; yes, and wonders need to be 
there done. Our readers, doubtless, 
know what Captain liasil Hall has 
written upon the subject of perpetual 
and uniform dram-drinking in America; 
and its evils were doubtless manifold 
and crying. The national character 
w^ sensibly deteriorated by the abo¬ 
minable habit, as well as the physical 
energy of the men of that land. In 
England, also, at one time, the prac¬ 
tice of drunkenness was universal; but 
as the light of knowledge has increased, 
that has decreased, and, in the upper 
classes, excessive potation, even among 
convivial parties, is seldom indulged 
in. The lower orders are also im- 
firoving in this respect; and, by the 
operation of the same causes, without 
the aid of societies for the purpose, 
will eventually be brought to the same 
relative state of purity. \^'e have no 
wish to condemn societies of this sort, 
but we doubt whether precept and 
example, and the improving manncis 
of society in general, which are daily 
acquiring strength, will not effect the 
object in view, as soon as it can be 
done by any specific institution for that 

a ose. A society, also, must have 
3 , and officers to be salaried of 
course out of those funds; and, indeed, 
our friend has sent us a subscription list, 
amounting to two hundred pounds— 
a port of thing that appears somewhat 
anomalous for effecting an inexpensive 
object, for temperance costs nothing. 
Intemperance, indeed, we know, re¬ 
quires funds enough. Bui the printing 
of pamphlets on the sublet, doubtless, 
will demand some few pecuniary means, 
which we would readily pennit. 

Societies, however, of this sort, al¬ 
ways endeavour to do too much; and, 
in consequence, effect too little. The 
doctrine of this British and roreign 
Temperance Society amounts to a pro¬ 
hibition. of all wines and strong drinks, 
even down to beer, the beverage of the 
poor and the labouring; that is, in 
principle,—for we perceive, that in 
practice they admit some degree of 
liberty. When has it ever been that 
practice was found so strict as prin¬ 
ciple? 


One good, however, has been done. 
Discussion has been promoted on the 
subject; first, in America, and tiien 
here. It was, of course, to be ex¬ 
pected, that the advocates of temper¬ 
ance would wish to quote Scripture 
for their purpose. But there was a 
difficulty, inasmuch as the use of not 
only wine,but strong drink, was allowed 
to the Hebrews; and the design of the 
said advocates is to prohibit both to 
Christians. This difficulty has pro¬ 
duced a very tolerable essay upon the 
wines and strong drinks of the ancient 
Hebrews, the tide of which we have 
given before in a note. Let us abridge 
the argument. 

Wine, in all ages of the Jewish dis¬ 
pensation, was a drink more or less 
common in I*atestine. The country 
abounded in grapes. Among its nu¬ 
merous hills and glens were spots of 
the most extraordinary fertility, in re¬ 
spect to this species of fruit; and even 
at the present day, in some places, 
and particularly on the Lebanon ridge 
of mountains, wine is made which is 
exceeded by none in the world. But 
the art of converting God’s gifts to a 
malignant poison, was unknown until 
the ninth century. Wine, among the 
ancients, was the simple use of the 
grape, and not mixed, like most of 
our wines, with ardent spirits. 

But there were other forms of wine, 
besides that in a simple unadulterated 
state. There were intemperate persons 
among the Hebrews, and these sought 
for a liquor that would better satisfy 
their cravings than simple pure wine; 
and, to produce excitement, they mixed 
with wine some intoxicating sub¬ 
stances, or stimulating aromatics, va¬ 
rious kinds of which exist in almost 
every country. Such mixed wine is 
no where mentioned by the sacred 
writers with approbation, or even with 
tolerance. Wine, on the contrary, 
mingled with water, is encouraged; but 
medicated wine is often adverted to 
as a symbol of Divine displeasure. 
It wds, indeed, the custom of me Jews, 
to give criminals, just before their exe¬ 
cution, intoxicating draughts of medi¬ 
cated wine. The like custom prevailed 
among the Romans. So* mere was 
oflered to our Saviour, yhen hanging 
on the cross, “vine^r mingled with 
gall ” to drink; *. £. sour wine, in 
which bitter myrrh was steeped, in 
order to render it stupifying or in¬ 
ebriating. The Divine suTOrer refused 
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it. He would not alleviate even the 
agonies of the cross by the intoxication 
of his physical senses. A beautiful 
and subUmc example 1 

Besides mixed or medicated wines, 
the Jews had other intoxicating drinks. 
All of these, however, were included 
under one denomination, viz. strong 
drink (in Hebrew, sfiekkar). In 
the original Hebrew Scrijjtures there 
are three names for wine, viz. p", yatfiri, 
K 3 D, sobhe, and on'i'n, tirosh; the first 
of which is a generic, or general name; 
the second, merely a poetic appellation 
of the same meaning; and the third 
means new wine, i, e. wine recently 
made, and before it is thoroughly fer¬ 
mented and purified. But the strong 
drink just mentioned, included all the 
various kinds of strong liquors made 
by the Hebrews out of honey, grain, 
dates, and other fruits. The.se strong 
drinks are spoken of with peculiar dis¬ 
approbation, except when used as a 
medicine, or on a particular day, of 
solemn thanksgiving. The terra she- 
khar was of extensive application, in¬ 
cluding palm wine, cider, lioiiey liquor, 
and bevert^es resembling beer; so 
that some of its varieties might be of 
very moderate strength. Sir J. D. 
Michaelis translates it, in the passage 
(Dent. xiv. 22—20) relative to the 
day of thanksgiving, by the term lieer. 

The Hebrews had no distilled liquore. 
Alcohol, in a separate state, wiis first 
discovered about 900 years ago by an 
Arabian chemist, who found by ex])c- 
riment that it might be obtained 
through means of distillation. Mr. 
Brande, one of the most celebrated 
practical chemists in Europe, has 
shewn that brandy, rum, whisky, and 
gin, are more than one half dcohol 
by measurement. Madeira, port, and 
currant wines, contain nearly one 
quarter part of alcohol, i. c. they are 
nearly one half as strong as brandy 
and rum j sherry, Lisbon, and Malaga 
wines approach very near to the same 
standard. It follows, therefore, that a 
man, in drinking a full bottle of the 
stronger wines, uses nearly as much 
alcohol as is contained in a pint of 
brandy, or T»hat is equivalent to a pint 
of ordinary rum. Even, claret and 
champagne arfi about one quarter part 
as strong as brandy. Now, the native 
strength of grape-liquor, in most cases, 
may safely be regarded as less than 
half of its strength, as it commonly 
appears among us. 


The higher wines are every where 
all mixed with alcohol, in order to 
keep them from souring, and to pre¬ 
serve them for a long period during 
and after their transportation. But in 
America, it seems, drinks of the most 
abominable kinds have been intro¬ 
duced. Various kinds of wine are 
made without the use of fresh grapes, 
which are, many of them, in reality 
poisonous; and all, or nearly all of 
them, are worse than foreign wines, in 
regard to the quantity of alcohol mixed 
with them. Tlie exposures recently 
made in America, relative to this sub¬ 
ject, are of a fearful nature. 

" To such an excess,” says Stuart, 
“ has the love of gain proceeded among 
us, that many of tho manufacturers and 
venders of artificial wines, as is now 
well ascertained, do not scruple at all to 
mix with them suhstances of the most 
destructive nature, such as sugar of lead, 
and other poisonous ingredients. When¬ 
ever a wine becomes in any measure 
popular, in consequence of having been 
imported for a wliile in a state compara¬ 
tively imre, then it is in a short time 
imitated by manufacturers among us; so 
that it soon becomes scarcely possible to 
obtain a liquor of the same name, which 
is not artificial. The effects of all tliis 
speedily begin to develop themselves; 
and the consequence is, that the wine 
becomes uitpopular among tlie more dis¬ 
cerning class of consumers. Another 
wine is then intKxb'ced from abroad, 
which is comparatively pure. This goes 
the same round ; is then discarded ; and 
afterwards it i,s followed by otliers, which 
all share tlie same fate. 

" In the mean time, our country be¬ 
comes deluge.d with false and poisonoes 
wines, manufactured in our large cities. 
The love of gain spares neitlierthe health 
nor life of our fellow-citizens; for it dis¬ 
tributes among them tliese liqnors con¬ 
taining insidious poisons, which lay the 
foundation for painful and fatal diseases, 
and spread ruin and misery among the 
innocent and unwary. 

” This is a subject which ought to 
command the attention of all the public 
guardians of health and safety; but, 
above all, Christians ought to be alivo 
to the evils and dangers of it. It is now 
too well known to admit of any proper 
contradiction, that by far tlie greater 
part of wines in this country are arti¬ 
ficial ; and of these most are absolutely 
poisonous.” 

We cannot help regarding it as 
somewhat remarkable, that, notwith¬ 
standing the numerous instance.s quoted 
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inmi the Bible in regard to this snb- nerves and brain to an excess of 

wt, these advocates of temperance susceptibility. All this is very true; 

have never referred to the case of but many of those who resort to such 

Noah’s intoxication. Was that pro- perilous aids are the victims of circum- 

duced by pure or mixed wine? I.et stances, more than of the spiritimus 

us pass on, however, to some remarks liquors. Periodical writers, paiticu- 

on this subject, which in particular larly those engaged on the newspaper 

affect literary and public men, by press, are called upon at a minute’s 

whom wine and ardent spirits are notice, perhaps during the exhaustion 

resorted to for the support of their of their energies, to contribute to the 

energies preparatory to great and amusement or information of the public, 

important exertions. It is no un- They are men who have to swim for 

frequent thing for young and popular their lives, and must be ready to swim 

preachers, between two or three ser- at dll times, or they are lost. What 

vices of the Lord’s day, to drink wine, are they to do? They know that sub- 

or spirits and water, as means of sequent lassitude will ensue—but that 

comforting and sustaining the animal matters not to them. It is the present 

system. 'Hiis invasion of the sanctuary energy that they want — they fight 

seems to call loudly for our Friend’s against time—they are called upon 

animadversions. Health, character, to curdle a whole life into an hour, 

and usefulness, l»ave suffered under this They do it accordingly; the work is 

practice; the church has mourned, done by the allotted period, and the 

the ungodly have exulted. Erroneous stimulant has answered its purpose, 

opinions prevail, in the non-medical They are to be pitied, rather than 

part of society, concerning the nature blamed, for this necessity. Yet we, 

of animal stimulation, and the opcni- Olivek Yorki;, nevertheless opine, 

ti,on of stimulating substances. Not arguing from our own experience, 

only persons whose daily expenditure having made it a rule to eschew all 

of strength lies in mere bodily labour, excitement of the sort, whatever pres- 

but authors, artists, and public speak- sure the urgency of business may 

ers, very extensively have recourse to occasion, that the first step is the 

wine or spirits. Our friends justly fatal one—that if never tried, the 

observe that stimulating (as the word stimulant will never be wanting— 

itself imports) is analogous to goading that unaided by such, mind will 
an ox at the plough, or spuning and rise equal to any occasion, and find 

whipping a horse on the journey, strength against every emergency. 

Stimulating gives no strength ; it only Friend Broadbrim also urges that 
urges and forces to a more vehement, this state of physical excitement works 

and consequently a more rapid, outlay upon the mind, not, indeed, by invi- 

ofthe strength, or capacity for exertion, gorating the understanding and the 

which already exists; and by an inva- judgment, purifying the passions, or 

riable law of all organisation, that out- making the conscience more delicately 

lay is succeeded by a depression and discerning; but only in the way of 

diminishing of'the capacity, proper- rendering more ardent and wildly 

tioned to the exciting force which has salient the tumultuous faculties of 

been applied. It is according to this imagination and passion. Such, to 

law that all liquids containing alcohol mention but one among many fearful 

act upon the human frame. They force instances, was the depraving exche- 

the blood to an , unnaturally rapid ment which urged the talents of Byron 

circulation, the miuscular fibres to a to their Satanic devotedness. Not so 

more intense contractility, and the was* Paradise composed. 

“ O madness! to tlimk use of strongest wines, 

And strongest drinks, our chief support of health I 
When God, with those forbidden, made choice to t&a * 

His mighty champion, strong above compare. 

Whoso drink was only from the liquid brook.” • 

' Milton’s Souison Agonistes. 

Our friend here agrees with Dr. He was sparing in the use of wine or 

Newton, Milton’s biographer. In his strong liquors of any kind. Let meaner 

way of living, says he, Milton “ was poets make use of such expedients to 

example of solmety and temperance, raise their fancy and kindle their 
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inuffiination. He wanted not any 
artincial spirits; he had a natural fire, 
and poetic warmth enough of his own.” 
Men of great genius, however, have 
owed nluch inspiration to artificial 
excitement. Shakespeai'e, Ben Jonson, 
and the rest of that bwtherhood who 
graced the symposiacs at Eastcheap, 
kindled their wit in conversation, and 
used, it afterwards in composition. 
Pitt prepared himself for debate with ■ 
two rattles of port. Sheridan excited 
bis wit to production with a glass of 
champagne, and rewarded it afterwards 
with another. Burns rose above the 
chill of poverty by inhaling certain 
flashes of lightni^ig, of which the 
coniscations are yet preserved in 
still burning verses. I^iiller, also, 
the great German dramatist, is an 
extraordinary instance of succe.ssfiil 
reference to such artificial excitement. 
But his health suffered much from the 
habit, and his days were shortened. 
It was the fatal custom of tliis great 
poet to compose at night—a practice, 
however, winch had charms too great 
for his self-denial. The highest, 
roudest pleasure of his mind, his 
iographer tells us, was that glow of 
intellectual production, that “ fine 
frenzy,” which makes the poet, while 
it lasts,«a new. and nobler creature; 
exalting hihx into brighter regions, 
adorned by visions of magnificence 
and beauty, and delighting all his 
faculties by the intense consciousness 
of their exerted fervour. To enjoy tliis 
pleasure in perfection, the solitary 
stillness of night, diffusing its solemn 
influence over thought as well as earth 
and air, had at length, in Schiller’s case, 
grown indispensable. For tliis pu^se, 
accordingly, he was accustomed, in the 
present, as in former periods, to invert 
the common order of things: by day 
he read, refreshed himself with the 
aspect of nature, conversed or corre¬ 
sponded with his friends; but he wrote 
and studied in the night. And as his 
bodily feelings were too often those of 
lan^or and exhaustion, he adopted, 
in impatience of such mean impedi¬ 
ments, the pernicious expedient of 
stimulants,* wnich yield a momentary 
strength, onl^ to waste pur remaining 
fund of it more speedily and surely. 
On sitting down*to his desk at night, 
he was wont to keep some strong coffee, 
or wine chocolate, out more frequently 
a flask of edd Rhenish, or champagne, 
standing by him, that he might from 


time to time repair the exhaustion of 
nature. Often neighbours used to 
bear him earnestly declaiming in the 
silence of the night; and whoever had 
an opportunity of watching him on 
such occasions—a thing very easy to 
be done from the heights lying opposite 
his little garden house, on the other 
side of the dell—might see him now 
speaking aloud and walking swiftly to 
and fro in his chamber, then suddenly 
throwing himself down into his chair 
and writing; and drinking the while, 
sometimes more than once, from the 
glass standing near him. 

Schiller’s biographer well exclaims. 
Had prudence been the dominant 
quality in this great poet’s character, 
this practice would undoubtedly have 
been abandoned, or rather never taken 
up. It was an error so to waste his 
strengtli, but one of those which in¬ 
crease rather than diminish our respect: 
originating as it did in generous ar¬ 
dour for what was best and grandest, 
they must be bold ceasurers that can 
condemn it harshly. Such excess of 
zeal, while honoured, must be lamented. 
If its origin was noble, its effects were 
mournful. Yet who can picture Schil¬ 
ler’s feelings in this solitude, without 
participating in some faint reflection of 
their grandeur! The toil-wom but 
devoted soul, alone, under the silent 
starry canopy of night, offering up the 
troubled moments <^f existence cn the 
altar of eternity! For here the splen¬ 
dour that gleamed across tlie spirit of 
a mortal, transient as one of us, was 
made to be perpetual; those images 
and thoughts were to pass into o^er 
ages and distant lands, to glow in 
human hearts, when tlie heart that 
conceived them had long been moul¬ 
dering into common dust. Yet, even 
for such high aims as he Yealised, 
the sacrifice was great, and perhaps 
uncalled for. What, then, shall we 
say to thee, tlioti paltry litterateur^ 
who makest sue#’a sacrifice only to 
equal in thy life’s jendeavour the 
meanest day-drudger/ 

- Upon the whole, therefore. Friend 
Broadbrim seems to be pretty correct 
in the following remarks, with which 
we shall conclude this paper. 

So much for the subject othealth, as 
connected with the use of spirituous 
liquors. As to their effect on the hap¬ 
piness aud usefulness of individuals who 
consume them, much need not be here 
said. What happiness (I mean what 
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hapjnoest ad an ii^telUgent and ra¬ 
tional being abould can bo en. 

joj, who engages in a habitual course of 
indulgence, which is graduij^lly under- 
mining all his mental and pbjsical 
powers, and maUng him to approximate 
towards the hrnt|is that perish ? If a 
swine may be called happy, when bask¬ 
ing in the sun, and dosing away the 

S olden liours of day, then may the 
runkard be called so, for the time be¬ 
ing, while hur senses are > atupiit)d by 
the intoxicating draught. There is this 
advantage, hfwover, on the side of the 
swin^ vis. Jhat hf only follows the 
course of his nature, and acts agreeably 
to her laws; ynd tliis is always comidet- 
ed witli enjoyment in a certain sense. 
But an intemperate man violates ^le 
law of his nature, physical, intellectuhl, 
rational, and moral. Hence it is cer. 
tain, that he cannot long enjoy even the 
pleasure of the swiiie. In ■ fact, this 
animal, which /o/hniS^rictly tlie laws of 
the nature tliat was given to it, is a noble 
creature in comparison with the drunk, 
ard, who violates tljo hiw of his being. 
Can we need proof, then, that the intern- 
perate man must be teretched 1 If ever wo 
have a doubt on that subject, one look on 
the fiend-like countenance of a drunkard 
must for ever dispel it. The very sound 
of his voice, the demoniacal peevishness 
and malignity of Lis wdiolo mien, the 
loathing and terror which even his best 
friends experience from being in his so- 
ciem$ the marks of violence and outrage 
winch attend his tottering steps, tlie 
horror that gathers around him in tlie 
intervals of sanity which force thom- 
selves upon him; all—.all—.shew' that 
not only the wickedness, but tlie woes of 
a spirit of darkness have begun wiUi- 
inhim. 

Society groans, indeed, under the 
burden of sgeh outcasts from God and 
man. But ktill, as -they are despicable, 
their example, bad as it is, has little 


influence, compared with that of those 
who call themselves tilie temperatt drink¬ 
ers of ardent spirits. These are the men 
who do the most extensive and lasting 
mischief. They maintain their place 
in society ; and many of them have 
great influence. They, are to he found 
in every walk and station oHife. The 
most exalted and sacred stations are not 
exempt from their occupation and in> 
fluence. They appear at the bar, on 
the bench of justice, in our halls of legis¬ 
lation, id. the soerM pulpit. "To some of 
them we drd obliged 
of friModa, under the influence of deadly 
maladies, f in tdl these high and respon- 
sihhs kitat|pa#,M |bey act more or less 
undet the axmtem^ of alcohol. It is 
this Uf'hich often' dictates tlie tone of 
a plea at the bar, of a jud^al decision, 
of a legislativb debate, of a prescription 
for a jiatient in the greatest danger, of a 
discourse addressed to immortal beings 
in order to save them from eternal perdi¬ 
tion. What, then, can be expected from 
all tliis 1 Bxcitement is a natural and ue- 
cossjjiry consequence of drinking ardent 
spirits ill any measure. This urges on 
to extravagant and injudicious purposes, 
declarations, and measures. Conten¬ 
tions, jealousies, femulation, contumely, 
defiance, challenges to duel, slander and 
dispute in penadieals* and in pamphlets, 
lasting and bitter, enmity, party feeling, 
disturbance of the general peace, op¬ 
pression of those who will no* yield to 
doiiiiiieering claims,— all these, and a 
multitude of other evils, ore inseparably 
connected with it. It is temperate 
drinking which, I fear, will at last seal 
our conntry’st doom, unless it can be 
arrested, llabitual drunkards, numerous 
as liny are, and noisome as their pesti¬ 
lence is, are comparatively insignificant, 
when wo once bring into estimation the 
mischief occasioned by the^ so-called 
temperate drinkers” 


* These tilings ore peculiarly hateful in the eyes of BsoiNa.—O. Y. 
t America. 
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“WHAT MUST SE DOKE WITH THE LaRUS ?” 


This is the question which, couch^ 
in varions phrases and modihcations, 
now meets the eye in every quarter in 
which the eadicarSunday jouriials can 
find room for a placard. And if the 
attempt is made to enter into a little 
reasonable discussion with Uie friends 
of the late Bill,” this, is tlie fj^Hqt to 
which their ideas immediate^ turn. 

What shall badoae witlt Ifiie jLords ?” 
is felt to be the turning ‘pqwt> of the^ 
whole question, ‘ ivi-*, “ ‘ 

The answer is yeryt THe 

decision rests witS^lie King and his 
Ministers. If die judgmenf of Iledven 
upon this nation has gonC forth in the 
form of judicial blindness upon its 
rulers,—then, and tlien only, we shall 
have a frightful revolution. It is in 
tlie power of die (.Jrown, if the present 
possessor of it should so please, to de¬ 
stroy the monarchy and the consdtu- 
tioH. It may be in the power of die 
present Ministers of the King,—if their 
master should carry his confidence in 
them so far,— to destroy the nobility 
of which they form a part. They (that 
is, the King and his Ministens) have 
undoubtedly this power, just as any 
man may, if he be insane enough, un¬ 
dermine or set fire to his own dwelling. 
But we do fully believe, at this present 
inomeut, that no such insanity has yet 
fiillen ujx>n the heads of the govern¬ 
ment. 

This, however, is what the radical 
reformers would push them upon. 
Their object is clear. We heard it from 
the lips of one of the leading radicals 
of the metropolis,— ajowrmiUat, —one 
so eminently a leader, t^ut his name, 
if mentioned, would be instantly known 
throughout the empire,— we heai'd it 
from his lips only a few days ago, that 
be wanted this Bill, the Bill then under 
discussion in the House of Peers, 
becuvx it would soon extinguish the 
peerage. We heard it from his own^ips, 
tliat ^ believed that the Lords knew 
that the question tliey were then de¬ 
bating was tliat of their pson existence, 
—that they were right in’so consider¬ 
ing it; for that, beyond doubt, the 
Bill, once parsed, “ would soon put 
an end to them." This same writer 
would now urge, by every means in 
his power, the progress of ministers in 
a revolutionary course. New peers, 
new peers! is now his cry. If the 
VOL. IV. NO. XXII. 


ministry could be brought to this ^ct of 
suicide, two points would be gained. 
ITie Bill w'ould be copied, and that of 
itself wojihl soon resolve every thing 
into democracy. And, secondly, the 
peerage would be degraded by ^he 
very means employed. Those who 
are ncr^r the loudest in caUing for “ new 
|)€ers” would be among the first to 
insist u}>on the absurdi^ of an as¬ 
sembly of Icgislatoi;^^ pisete;iding,|f> in¬ 
dependence, whose decisions were so 
entirely in the hands of tire King, that 
he could, by his privilege of creation, 
fonn a majority on any question at a 
day’s notice. 

If, however, the King and Ids Minis¬ 
ters should he insaiie enough to wish 
for a revolution, ^ir course is clear. 
They must first make at least Jiftp 
peers, to overwhelm the existing ma¬ 
jority. They must next make jift.y 
more, to balance the defection of five- 
and-twenty of their present supporters, 
who would be alienated by such a 
measure. Having thus obtained a nu¬ 
merical majority, they must then re¬ 
produce the Bill, first carefully strip¬ 
ping it of all those points which seem 
likely to favour the landed interests or 
the aristocracy. These points, few qs 
they are, constitute, as the Times in¬ 
forms us, the only blemishes of the 
Bill. The amendment of the Mar¬ 
quess of Chaiidos, therefore, and 
division of counties’ clause, must Iw 
weeded out. So prescrilies the Tintes. 
The Bill so amended must then be 
passed, opposed or not, by numerical 
force. And thus would edd the first 
act of this eventful drama. 

Tlie second would o])en with tlie 
assembly of the reformed parliament. 
Of the character and composition of 
tliat parliament we may already form ti 
toleiable idea. TUe leading jiortiou of 
its members wou£^ .,consist of tlie re- 
pre^Wives of large towns, or, rather, 
of the mobs of large *towDS. Tliese 
would generally .consist of men bank¬ 
rupt in character'%nd fortune, but of 
vigorous and Effective talents. We 
may judge of|he mass by three* indi¬ 
viduals alreadljr setected and adopted 
by three of the principal towns. Cob- 
betl is sure of his seat for Manchester, 
Bttckingham for Sheffield, and Charles 
Pearson for Bolton. The success of 
these candidal^, we repeat, is fully 

K K 
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ascertained, provided tbe 10/. franchise 
is preserve. Now the united pro¬ 
perty of these three men might, we 
apprehend, be contained in a very 
mcmerately sized purse. In whatever 
changes may come, they arc sure, com¬ 
paratively speaking, to be gainers, 
while tliey can hardly by any possibi- 
be losers. And as to their moral 
principle, or attachment to any of the 
established institutions of die country, 
it would be mere affectation to ascribe 
to them the least portion of either. 

A House of Commons, then, set in 
motion and directed by an active and 
powerful body of such men as these, 
could .not by any possibility suffer 
many days to elapse before it began its 
career of change. 'Reform would be 
the word, as now,—but having less 
occasion for concealment than at pre¬ 
sent, there would be little care taaen 
to conceal the real object, revolution. 
The men who would set in motion 
the new system of reform and improve¬ 
ment, are free enough to tell us, even 
now, out of doors,—that they disap¬ 
prove of all established churches; that 
they consider an assembly of hereditary 
law-makers an absurdity and a nui¬ 
sance; and that a civil list resembling 
that of the President of the United 
States, would, in their eyes, be amply 
sjjjQ^ient for ** the head of tlie English 
" Tgovemment.” 

Of aB these proposed improvements 
we have fair notice. They have been 
urged, and they are now ui^ng, day 
by day. A parliament containing 
diirty or forty Cobbetts and Pearsons 
from Lanca^ire and Yorkshire, as 
many Humes and Pagets from the 
counties ^verned by large towns, and 
eighty popish members from Ireland, 
intent upon the ..iwerthrow of the 
churefi^ would soon turn these recom¬ 
mendations into enactments, and 
would land us, by the end of its se¬ 
cond or third se^on, in a decidedly 
democratic forffl^jef governmei^^ 

That this ojyect is now cl!ear 1 |r:in the 
contemplation of the hundreds and 
thousands out of dqms, who are urging 
Ministers forward^'lp^ this desperate 
cu^, we are fullMConviuced. In 
V^g among people is no- 
tlj an a''^i^blican in dis- 
guiS9i \ A^P^the aristocracy it may 
b|igMltw£se| h whig in the House of 
it^mmons is usually only a 
i,!^|^Pbecpf a large ami pow^ful party, 
^*11^ a party'Supcientiy''|^tocratic in 


their feelings and views. But out of 
this circle, a Whig is nothing else Burn 
a man whose one leading idea in poli¬ 
tics is,—“ the sovereignty of the peo- 

In feet, the true distinction between 
Whig and Tory consists in tliis, that 
the Tory understands, and appreciates, 
and highly values, the English consti¬ 
tution ; while tlie Whig is blind to its 
excellencies, and values nothing in it 
but its representative assembly. The 
Tory gathers from the past history o( 
mankind, proofs in abundance, that 
pure democracies are full of dangers 
and evils, and almost inevitably end 
in mibtaty despotisms. He also finds 
reasons enough for disliking both the 
unlimited monarchy and the oligarchi¬ 
cal form of government. He therefore 
clings with delight to a balanced and 
mixed form,—a system of checks, 
which gathers out of each of the three 
forms what is good, and rejects what 
is Jiarmful. He appreciates such a 
system as a whole, and he values every 
part of it. Acknowledging the House 
of Commons to be the most important 
and valuable branch, he is yet not less 
firmly convinced of the necessity and 
utility of the otlier branches. As a 
patriot, therefore, and not as a courtier 
or parasite, he is as ready to contend 
for the rights and privileges of the 
Peers or the Crown, as he would be 
for the liberties of the Commons. 
Considering each essential to the pub¬ 
lic welfare, he is equally ready to 
defend either against attack. 

But the Whig is not so. He may 
tolerate a monarch, or a House pf 
Peers; but the idea of contending for 
them, or feeling anxious for their pre¬ 
servation, never enters his head. He 
does not, in fact, see or acknowledge 
their value. This is abundantly proved 
at the present moment, both by the 
Whiggish portion of the press, and the 
Whiggish portion of the people, in the 
discussions relative to the fete of'*tbe 
Bill." Two months ago we were told, 
on every hand, that no one, wished, to 
touch the rights and privileges of ,tl^ 
House of Lords; but that^au that wa^ 
wished was to keep the^i, the Beeii, 
from governing the Visions of,,th^ 
House of Commons. The Lord*. ||mye 
their house, was the ciy, and nq dpie 
wishes to disturb them iit it; 
the people also have thein ,. 
/iTera/Journalshad this sentimattstmptr 
ly put into rhyme, somewhat as follows: 
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** Oh Lord Wharncliffe't saying, ‘ If the people were tired of the House tf Peers, let 
them say so, and he for one was ready to walk out of it.’ 

** Don’t think, my brave Lord, by this swaggering tone, 

> Our reason and judgment to smother ; 

You’re welcome enough to the House tliat’s your own. 

If you’ll only ‘ walk out ’ of the other,” 


Well, now observe how long this 
tone was preserved. The Lords, if 
they would leave to the people the 
possession of the House of Commons, 
were to have their own house, with all 
its privileges, left undisturbed. How 
long was this position maintained ? 

A very few weeks;—in feet, only a 
very few days. The people, by the 
last general election, did certainly gain 
possession of dieir own house,—that 
IS to say, they did succeed in banish¬ 
ing, in a great degree, the influence 
of the aristocracy from it, and in 
gaining a large and governing majority 
of “ popular representatives.” 

Well, these popular representatives 
concoct and send up a Bill, to wHich 
they pray the assent of the Ix>rds. 
The Lords deliberate upon it—discuss 
it, as is universally acknowledged, with 
fully as much talent and judgment as 
was shewn in the Lower House;—and 
having so discussed it, they reject the 
measure. 

And what say the gentlemen out of 
doors now, who were so liberal a short 
time since in their assurances that they 
never dreamt of touching the privileges 
of the House of Lords? Do they 
receive this decision, as they were 
bound to do, with respect and sub¬ 
mission? Do they acknowledge the 
unquestionable right of the Lords to 
exercise their judgement on the m.atter ? 

Not at all. Their only question 
now is, What shall be done -with the 
Lords? As to allowing the right of 
the Lords to have any opinion of their 
own, that is never once adverted to. 
’The only question seems to be, how 
the House of Peers is to be punished, 
or overwhelmed, or got rid of. Some 
propose at once to put theT whole 
House into Schedule A ;—that is, to 
abolish it ,' Others, more moderate, 
atad more numerous, will, be content 
sit present with only swamping it with 
a hundred new peers,— faggot peers, 
made for the purjpose, and answering 
the twofold end of carrying the present 
qileil^n, and dest^ing the delibera- 
tlhre^aracter and independence of the 
asshfmlfty ioto '^hich they arc thrown. 

But what is the plain inference from 


all these proceedings? Is it not as 
clear as daylight, that those who jwo- 
inised so liberally that, if the people 
were left in full possession of the 
House of Commons, they would never 
interfere with the privileges of the 
House of Peers,—is it not clear, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that 
these people have no intention of per¬ 
forming their promise ? — that they 
utterly forget all their pledges the in¬ 
stant the juncture arrives,—and that, 
in short, those who are most anxious 
that the House of Commons should 
be made an entirely popular assembly, 
clear from the least taint of aristocratic 
influence, will nevenr submit the deter¬ 
minations of such an assembly to the 
revision of a body of hereditary legis¬ 
lators? To get the peers out of the 
House of Commons is their present 
declared wish; to deprive the peers of 
the power of rejecting a bill passed by 
the Commons is the next step, and 
one which they are obviously very 
ready to take. 

How fully proved, by all these proi- 
ceodings, is the position which we 
copied from the lAinburgh Review, 
in our September Number 1—namely, 
tltat the existing influence of the Crown 
and the Aristocracy in the House of 
Commons — which is treated in the 
late Reform Bill as an evil whi^h 
ought to be put an end ^ — is, in 
fact, necessary to the existenbe of those 
two branches of the legislature. So 
precisely does it suit the preset bear¬ 
ing of the question, that we canirot help 
again adopting a few sentences from 
its pages. After remarking the dan¬ 
gerous and injurious.effects likely to 
be pr^uced by thl^kwo Houses of 
Parliament acting in opposition to each 
other, the reviewer proceeds to argue 

“ If a measu^^^ which the 
were adverse w^^proposed in.the u6ia- 
mons, it woul^^^!;^desJ|sble-' 4 ii«t. the 
reasons and the infeiehti^bich pro¬ 
duced their hostility should.b^ di^cted 
against it in that house ; so .that the dif¬ 
ferent tendencies of tiie royal, arislo: 
cratical, an 4 |pop^ar influenced, should 
be employed^^' rather the moa- 
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sures of government in their concoction, 
than to counteract and op)>o.so each oilier 
afterwards, hj" each successively ini- 
doing what had been completed by its 
associates. But the nectessity oi' such a 
congress woiild scarcely be felt, before 
it would become evident that it must 
take place in the House of (’oininons. 
lliis we conceive to be tlie present state 
of the government; and tlie result is, 
that the balance of the constitution now 
exists, in a great degree, in the House of 
Commons; and that that esfieinbly j>os- 
sessi's nearly the whole legislative au¬ 
thority.*'— Pol. X. pp. 411—HA. 

Such was the existing balance of the 
constitution, as st'cn and appreciated 
bya^Vhig reviewer, up to April last. 
But the late dissolution destroyed this 
balance, introduced a preponderating 
democratic influence into that house; 
and tlie question now is, whether that 
democratic influence shall swallow up 
all the other brandies of the constitu¬ 
tion, and be rendered permanent by 
the Heform Bill,—or whether it shall 
be gradually forced back into its pro¬ 
per channel, and reduced to its former 
safe and salutary dimensions. 

Such, then, is the present state of 
the case, llie decision, as we have 
already said, rests with the King and 
his Ministers, whether we are to 
have a revolution or not. It must 
be now clear to them, except they 
he indeed judicially blinded, that the 
same party who are demanding a 
purely democratic House of Commons 
are also equally anxious for the demo¬ 
lition or subjection of the House of 
Lords. It must be also clear to them 
thatflie strong afleclion for “the whole 
Bill, and inothiug but the Bill,” vihtch 
is shewn by the most decided radicals 
and republicans, arises mainly from 
tliis, -JSi’that they j»ekon themselves 
sure, from the operation of the Bill, of 
such a House of Commons as will set 
itself in opposition to the Aristo¬ 
cracy, and wilkiultimately oye^lirow 
it. The course, tlien, towards revolu¬ 
tion is sufficiently clear: nothing more 
is necessary than to push forward, 
breaking down all libs* which the 
foTv^ of the constitution present. 

,„:|®t what if Ministers feel, in some 
. tlie danger of an onward 

. ;«tfbrse? WHat if they begin to see 
^i.wiat a House of Commons chosen by 
' Unions' like that of Birmingham, and 
directed in all its motions hy those 
Unions, would in one single seision 


assume to itself all legislative and all 
executive power, and would give the 
King and the Lords clearly lo under¬ 
stand their utter powerlessness and 
helplessness? What if, perceiving this 
rock immediately ahead, they be in¬ 
clined to alter their course, and to ad¬ 
mit the force of the argument of their 
own friend of the Edinburgh Review, 
that “ in order to exercise their consti¬ 
tutional functions with safety, it has 
become necessary fi3r die King and the 
great families to exercise them in the 
Lower House, not against the united 
Commons of England, but among 
them, — not in their own character, 
and directly, but covertly, and min¬ 
gled with those whom it was both 
their interest and t/teir duty to con- 
troir 

Still, is it not impossible now to 
recede I Can they in any conceivable 
way satisfy the expectations of the 
people with a measure less extensive 
than that which has just been rejected. 
Is not this a great, an insuperable 
difficulty i 

We believe that this difficulty is 
merely imaginary. Ministers take the 
peojile to be what their own journals 
describe them. These journals have 
been put upon a system of agitation,— 
a system very congenial to the sale 
and to the feelings of the 'Eimes and 
Chronicle, and in which they therefore 
very willingly concur. “Meet,petition, 
resolve, agitate,” is their daily cry to 
the people; and lo a certain extent 
this })lan succeeds. But exaggeration 
and falsehood is a necessary part of 
this system, and has now become a 
regular ingredient in tlie columns of 
these journals. The rule appears to bp, 
at the present moment, to magnify 
every suitable object about te^old. 
A large meeting, therefore, like that of 
Birmingham, attended by 15 or 30,000 
people, is straightway declared to have 
consisted of “ 150,000 men!” A 
meeting of 3 or 4000 is called “ 30 or 
30 , 00015 ” and one attended by four or 
five hundred is said to have consisted 
of “ several thousands.” By these 
means they contrive lo .convey the 
impression that the whok populatim 
throughout the empire gre in a foenzy 
of anxiety for the faj;e of their beloved 
Bill; while the simple truth is, that in 
every town or county in whi^<Jhese 
meetings have been held, a ihr Inger 
proportion of the inbalutants remained 
quietly at home taking no interest in 
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the proceedings, than attended and 
took part in them; and in every case 
the absent portion included the great 
bulk of the property and respectability 
of the neighbourhood. 

But, it may be said, if the Bill, the 
very Bill itself, is not carried, we shall 
have the Birmingham Union, and the 
people of Manchester and Glasgow, 
refusing to pay any more taxes. In 
answer to this, let it he observed that 
we are not sujiposing or recommend¬ 
ing so absurd a thing as that-no reform 
whatever should take place. But if the 
Birmingham Union are not only to 
petition for a certain boon, but are 
even to prescribe, under tlie tlireat of 
the non-payment of taxes, the very 
mode and manner, the very words and 
clauses, in which that boon is to be 
bestowed, then, indeed, the revolution 
is already effected. The committee of 
the Birmingham Union has taken the 
place of the cabinet;—Earl Grey may 
be nominally Prime Minister, but 
Thomas Attwood is in fact nothing 
less than Dictator. 

But matters are not yet come to 
this; except, indeed. Ministers have 
bowed their judgments to the iiidueiice 
of terror, and intend to keep their 
places as Ministers of the King, but 
to conduct the government under the 
orders of the Press and the Unions. 
If they have not yet fallen to this 
low estate, if they be prepared to 
exercise their own judgments, and, in 
bringing the question of reform again 
under the considemtion of ixirliament, 
will really endeavour to rid their Bill 
of the fatal eirors which before dis¬ 
graced it, they may with little difficulty 
within doors, and with nothing worse 
than a few angiy words without, 
finally settle this great and importimt 
question. 

We shall not again go over the 
various objectionable points in the 
Bill—we shall merely advert, in the 
fewest possible words, to two of them; 
namely, the injurious preference of the 
town over the country populatiori,*and 
die danger of putting the elections in 
all the great towns into the hands of 
the mob. J'o make the Bill tolerable, 
it is altogether essential that the same 
franchise shoyld be given to country 
voters diat is bestowed upon those in 
towns ; and that the ten pound renters 
in Urge towns, paying neither rates 
no*%ixes, shall not have the power of 
nominating the members. 

i f Ministers liesilate in making these 


alteration.^,—if they are really so de¬ 
ceived by their own journals as to 
think that “it is unsafe to touch the 
ten ])OuiuI franchise,” let them try for 
a moment 1o look in another direction, 
and see if tiiey cannot discover another 
large class of the people, besides those 
which have liiudy got up public meet¬ 
ings,—and a class, too, quite as im¬ 
portant and wortliy of con.sideralion. 
Can they not discover, by unerring 
tokens, that that {lortion of the people 
who, while they wish for reform, still 
dread and dislike the late Bill, is ra¬ 
pidly increasing and gatliermg strongtli? 
Let them take the following ficts in 
their united chameter, and see how 
they are to be reconciled with the 
supposition that the whole population 
of the empire has set its aflections on 
the Bill. 

In the first city of the empire, 
l-iondon, it was found perfectly use¬ 
less in May last to contend with the 
enthusiasm of the moment in favour 
of the Bill. Mr. Ward retired from 
the contest without going to a poll, 
his opponents loudly boasting that he 
could never have mustered lUOO votes. 
But in this same London, in the 
month of September, a contest for the 
mayoralty arises. Sir Peter Laurie 
comes forward as a decided reformer, 
but as no friend to the Hill, lie polls 
2698 votes;—his antagonist, the Bill 
candidate, much treating having been 
employed on that side, yiolls 3UB1. 
This IS the unanimous enthusiasm of 
the people of London in favour of the 
Bill. .. 

In the second city of the empire, 
Dublin, the election in May last gave 
the following results : >« 

For the Bill (Perrin) . 193.5 

Against the Bill (Moore) 156‘i 

But in August the same question is 
again tried in the same city, Dublin, 
and the numbers then were, after a very 
short struggle, 

Ay^nst the Bill (logestrie) 12.50 

For the Bill (Latouche) . 10.52 

and tlie Bill-candidate, losing ground 
every hour, resigi^ in despair. 

Again, in Liverpool, the second 
place in I'higland fur wcaltlt and 

t opulation, the cl|ange is still greater, 
n May, Uie votes werer— 

For the Bill (Denison) . . 1886 

Against the Bill (Gascoyne) 610 

But in October, so entirely had the 
tide turned, that there voted — 
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Against the Bill (Sandon) . 1519 

For the Bill (Thomeley) . 670 

Once more; in Dorsetshire, the 
votes in the spring were as follows: 

For tlie Bill (Calcraft) . . 1452 

Against the Bill (Bankas) . 1176 

But in October they had been changed 
into— 

Against the Bill (Ashley) . 1847 

For the Bill (Ponsonhy) . 1811 

The agitation journals may deny the 
reaction if they will; but theylbight as 
fairly and rationally deny the change 
of seasons, as the change in the public 
mind. In May all was spring, and 
the Bill prospered and grew most flou¬ 
rishingly in October, it is autumn, 
and the Bill fs already ** in the sere, the 
yellow leaf;” and there would be no 
greater absurdity in denying that the 
trees have lost their foliage, than there 
is in refusing to believe that the Bill 
has lost much of its popularity. 

In fact, we have only particularised 
three or four instances out of nearly a 
dozen: Weymouth, Grimsby, Carmar¬ 
then, Forfar, Pembrokeshire—all tell 
the same tale. It is true that tlie mi¬ 
nisterial journals endeavour to dimi¬ 
nish the shame of tliese defeats by re« 
marking that the successful candidates 
are in every instance obliged to profess 
themselves rformers. This is true,— 
we fully admit it, — nay, we rejoice in 


it; for we ourselves fervently desire 
reform. But then here is the wide di»> 
tinction,—which the people lost sig^it 
of in the spring, but which they are 
now beginning mlly to understand, 
a man may be a true and zealous re¬ 
former, and yet disapprove of many 
parts of the late Bill. This was the 
exact ground taken by Lord Sandon at 
Liverpool, lie gave the fullest assur¬ 
ances of liis sincere wish for a large 
and efficient reform, but he most ex¬ 
plicitly stated his dislike of the BiU. 
Upon these grounds he stood before 
the people of Liverpool; and the peo¬ 
ple of Liverpool, the very same men 
who had shewn their zeal for reform 
by rejecting, in the spring, their old 
member General Gascoyne, now eager¬ 
ly admitted the truth and justice of 
Lord Sandon’s distinction, and adopted 
him by a majority of more than two to 
one, as a sincere reformer, but an enemy 
to the Bill. 

Surely these signs cannot be lost 
upon the Ministry. They must see, 
except they be wilfully or judicially 
blind, that in removing the dangerous 
and unjust features of the late measure, 
they run no risk of being left without 
supporters in the country; even though 
the Birmingham Union and the radi¬ 
cals of Glasgow should declare, that a 
reform merely extending the franchise 
to every man paying direct taxes would 
be worse than no reform at all. 


THE LIFE OF MAZARIN. 


Julius Mazarin was born on the 
i4tli^f July, 1602, at Piscina, and 
nbt'i^Rome, as he and his sycophants 
would fain have had it believed. His 
father, Pietro Mazarini, was a native of 
Palermo, and his mother a descendant 
of a respectable jamily in Cittd di 
Costello. He was baptised in the 
church of St. Silvester at Rome, in 
which capital he received his educa¬ 
tion till the age pf seventeen, v^en he 
went to Spain, where, during three 
years, he pursued the study of the law 
at the universities of Alcala and Sala¬ 
manca. Shortly after his return to 
he abandoned jurisprudence 
for'll military life; and in 1625 he 
Stent, with the rank of captain, to the 
rValteline, where the Pope had then an 
wmy on foot. Here he gave the first 
marks his extraordinary talents for 
Negotiation. After the conclusion of 
this war he returned to Rome, where 


he resumed the study of the law, till 
the war of succession to the duchies of 
Mantua and Montferrat. In this war 
the Duke de Nevers was supported by 
the French court; and die Duke of 
Guastala, his competitor, had the as¬ 
sistance of the Emperor, the Kitw of 
Spain, and the Duke of Savoy. The 
Pope, anxious to prevent a contention 
in Italy, sent Cardinal Sacchetti to 
Turin, for the purpose treating, in 
favour of the Duke de I^evers; and 
Mazarin, who was attached to fois 
prelate, set out with him on the very 
day of his tajking the degue of doctor 
of laws. His talents were soon per¬ 
ceived and appreciated by the cardinal. 
For the present, however, the papal 
mediation was unavhiling, the war 
broke fut, Louis XIII. taking the ^eld 
in person. He forced the Dnlte of 
Savoy to treat with him, and to sepa¬ 
rate from the Spaniards. . Adhirs weiu 
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in thn posture when Cardinal Sacchetti 
Rturaed to Rome, leaving Mazarin as 
iiitemuQcio, with mwers to conclude 
peace. Cardinal Barberini, nephew 
to the Rope, gave, on his arrival as 
l^te in Piedmont, the same confi¬ 
dence to Mazarin as Sacchetti had 
done: the whole management of the 
negotiation was left to him; and to 
diis circumstance he was indebted for 
his fortune. During these negotiations 
it vras that he became personally 
known to lx>ui3 Xllt. and the Cardi¬ 
nal Richelieu, the latter of whom is 
reported to have said, at the close of a 
long interview at Lyon, that he had 
just spoken with the greatest statesman 
he had ever seen. At Uiis time Ma¬ 
zarin had not reached his thirtieth year. 
Richelieu, with his characteristic 
promptitude, had no sooner perceived 
these talents than he resolved to pur¬ 
chase them; and accordingly we find, 
that from this time the most skilful 
man in Italy was openly devoted to 
the interests of France. He returtied 
into Italy, without having succeeded 
in the object of his mission. The 
war continued; but on the death of the 
Duke of Savoy, his son gave his entire 
confidence to Mazarin, who resumed 
his endeavours for peace with redoubled 
ardour. The Spaniards were besieging 
Casal, and the French were come to 
the assistance of the place, when he 
succeeded in obtaining a truce of six 
weeks; at the expiration of which he 
demanded a renewal. This the French 
refused, and prepared for battle. Ma¬ 
zarin then proposed a treaty, and in 
order to induce tliem to moderate their 
demands, he descanted on the formi¬ 
dable state of the Spanish army. 
Failing in this attempt with the French, 
he proceeded to tne Spanish head¬ 
quarters, where he employed the same 
arguments, and with success;—tlie 
Spanish general consented to all the 
stipulations of the proposed treaty. 
Mazarin immediately galloped at full 
speed between the two armies, who 
were already engaged, and, regardless 
of the bullets dying round him on 
every side, he waved his hat, shouting 
Peace I peaceThe soldiers were 
unwilling to desist; but he rode to the 
general, who accepted the treaty. This 
treaty was confirgied in the following 
year (1631) by that of Chenusco, nego¬ 
tiated by Mazarin. In 1633 Hh aban¬ 
doned the military life, and commenced 
ecclesiastic. Richelieu then gave instrac- 
tidiui to the French ambassador at the 


court of Rome, to arrange matters so 
that Mazarin should be appointed to 
some church embassy in France. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in 1634, we find him sent 
to Paris in quality of papal nuncio, 
charged to intercede for the Duke de 
Lorraine, who had been stripped of 
his possessions by Louis XllL Ri¬ 
chelieu received him wilh marks of the 
highest distinction, and Mazarin spared 
no pains to cultivate the good graces 
of tne French minister; in which he 
was greatly assisted by bis friendship 
with Chavigny, secretary for foreign 
affairs, for whom Richelieu had a pa¬ 
ternal affection. He it was who, on 
the death of the Capuchin friar Father 
Joseph, requested that the nomination 
to the cardinalate, thus left at the dis¬ 
posal of France, should be filled up in 
favour of Mazarin. Richelieu was 
not much disposed to accede to this ; 
but'being urged by Chavigny, answered, 
“ Well, well, we shall see about it 
some other time." Hereupon the se¬ 
cretary wrote to Rome, requesting, in 
the king’s name, that the first cardinal’s 
hat should be given to Mazarin. From 
this time Mazarin became immovably 
attached to Richelieu. In 1639 he 
left Italy, to settle himself in France; 
and in 1640 he was sent with the title 
of ambassador extraordinary to Savoy, 
where he succeeded in composing, by 
a treaty, the differences between the 
Duchess of Savoy and her brothers, 
who, supported by Spain, wished to 
deprive her of the tutelage of her son. 
On the 16th of December he wiis no¬ 
minated cardinal, and on the 25thi*.«f 
the following February he received 
the hat from the hands of Louii^ 

He continued faithful to Richeim till 
the close of that minister’s life, who, 
dying, recommendedhim to Louis XIII. 
so strongly, that he became in effect 
the prime minister. His character 
being ra&er timid and artful than 
vindictive^r cruel, he began by liber¬ 
ating the imprisoned nobles, who had 
been subject to the suspicions or re- 
vengeftil spirit of Richelieu. He was 
also engaged in bringing about a re¬ 
conciliation between me King and the 
Duke d’Orleans, his brother, when 
Louis sunk under his indisposi¬ 
tion, on the 14th of May, 1643, 
leaving an infiint son. By his will 
the government was to be administered 
by^the queen, as regent,.but supported, 
or rather controlled, by a council of 
regency; and the Duke d’Orleans was 
to fill the office of lieutenant-general of 
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th^ingdoni. This plan was proposed 
by Chavigny, and supported liy Ma- 
zarin, both of whom were memters of 
die council of rbgency, which, besides, 
consisted of th?* Duke d’Origans, the 
Prinro de Conde, the Chancellor Se- 
guier^ and Bbuthihier. 

It^ «|ias numifest that 'thg tjueen 
would resist the Ojperations of this 
council, and the members themselves 
saw the hopelessSiess.of oprosing her 
unconditional regency. 'Hie Duke 
d’Orleans resigned all autFidri|y con¬ 
fided to him by virtue of his appoint¬ 
ment as mmber of the council. The 
others did the''Same; and Mazarin an¬ 
nounced his intention of returning to 
Home. The queen took a very ill- 
advised n^Hasipre of precaution: not 
content witli the resignation of die 
council in her favour, she wished that 
the parliament should, by their una¬ 
nimous suffrages, declare her repjiht, 
and thereby prevent the possibility of 
any subsequent intrigue on the part of 
d’Orleans and Cond6, with whose cha¬ 
racters she was well acquainted. By 
making this appeal to the parliament, 
she acknowledged in that body an am. 
thority superior to the wishes of the 
late king and to her own—an admis¬ 
sion which gave the chambers that 
love of political interference whence 
so much confusion arose during the 
latter years of the regency. 

The queen went in great state to 
the parliament; she was habited in 
deep mourning, and her infant son was 
earned by the grand chamberlain, sup- 

E ed by the Duke d’Orleans and the 
ice de Condc, and surrounded by 
lh<» di^s, peers, and great officers of 
the fed. 5 After an harangue, the 
Chancellor Seguier demanded the 
voices of the assembly on the question 
of the regency. 'Hie Duke d’Orloans 
immediately gave lns"vole in favour of 
the unrestricted power of ffie queen; 
his example was followed b^ie Prince 
de Condd; and her majesty was pub¬ 
licly declared absolute regent v( the 
kingdom during the niiniirity of the 
king her son. 

Mazarin had made ostensible prqia- 
italions fenr his departure from France, 
unider pretence that nothing could re- 
coDpile the queen to those ministers 
wlto had been created by her inveterate 
^itexsecutor, Richelieu, in the late reign 
. period of the most bitter lelibl- 
^ feUoD for her and for ail attached to 
beri on the other hand, it was, 

beiveU knew, of the highest importance 


to her majesty, that she tfooitld be tui^ 
rounded in her novel position by pei*^ 
sons versed in the conduct of afimrs, 
and whose activity might compensate 
for her own*^ constitutional indolence. 
She herself would gladly have ad vancedi 
the Bishop of Beauvais to the dignity 
"of first minister; but. piety, fiddity, 
and siitglqness of heart, were qualitien 
which, however honourable to tbeiX 
possessor, could not fit him for the 
administration of intricate ofiairs, or 
the successful management of the Con¬ 
flicting interests and manifold intrigues 
of the court. A sense of duty, theie- 
fore, no less tlian a consideration of 
personal ease, had determined the quCen 
to sacrifice her &iend to some more 
ablf and active aspirant. Of those 
connected with the Richelieu ministry, 
Chavigny and Mazarin were known to 
be the most skilful, ^iid so versed in 
tlie public business as to be deemed 
tlie dejiositaries of the state secrets 
with regard to the deceased cardinal’s 
vieWs of foreign policy. Neither of 
these men were welcome to the queen, 
who naturally regarded all the creatures 
of her enemy with distrust; but of the 
two, Mazarin was the less objection¬ 
able, both on account of the mildness 
of his disposition and deportment, and 
because Chavigny was known to have 
suggested the council of regency—a 
measure directly levelled against the 
authority of the queen. A fiirther 
consideration in favour of Mazarin was 
that, being a foreigner, he could have 
nothing to rely on but the support of 
the sovcicign. 

It was, however, necessaiy to ascer¬ 
tain what were the sentiments of Ma¬ 
zarin himself; and for this purpose 
De Beringhen had been sent to sound 
him, before the queen’s appeal to the 
parliament, lie found the cardinal at 
play with Chavigny and some others, 
at the house of De Souvre, who had 
entertained them to dinner. As soon 
as De Beringhen entered, Mazarin IgR 
his ,cards and accompanied him into 
an adjoining chamber, where they had 
a conforence of more than two hours. 
As De Beringhen proceeded with great 
caution, the carding afiected a perfbet 
indifference as to leaving France py 
remaining; but when he heard that 
the queen herself had aunt for hifn, he 
threw off all reserve, and exclaimed wHh 
transpoit, “ Monsieur de Beringhen, I 
unconditionally place n^fortune'ih 
hands of the queen." 'This De Bdrin- 
ghen begged him to declare in Vftriting; 
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and the cardinal* with bis pencil, wrote 
in the pocket-book of Monsieur de 
Beringhen the following words: 

“ I will never hove any will bat that 
of tbe flu^n : 1 from this moment, and 
with ell say heart, relinquidi any advan¬ 
tages promised to me by die declaration, 
which I abandon without ri'serve, with ■ 
ail my otljer interests, to tho unexampled 
goodness of the queen. Written and 
signed by my hand, her majesty’s most 
humble, most obedient, and most faithful 
subject, and most grateful servant, 

” Julius, Cardinal MAZAniN.*' 

Monsieur de Beringheh, an old 
courtier, and consequently not indif¬ 
ferent to any precaution, wished to 
have the above declaration in writing; 
but the cardinal assured him that he 
objected only because he wi^edf 'to 
conceal the affair from M. de Cha- 
vigny; and further, that if the queen 
should desire this mark of his fidelity, 
he would write it on paper or parch¬ 
ment, and sign it with his blood. 
This assurance satisfied De Beringlien, 
who, however, requested the cardinal to 
write the same in pencil at the footofhis 
declaration, wliicli ho did accordingly. 

The pocket-book containing the car¬ 
dinal’s declaration was kept by the 
queen till after her authority had been 
publicly and solemnly acknowledged 
by tlie princes and the parliament. 
She then returned it to Mazarin—at 
the same time sending him his appoint¬ 
ment as first minister. This intelligence 
convinced Chaviguy that the cardinal, 
who in the late reign had been deeply 
indebted to his patronage, was now 
unembarrassed by any grateful recol¬ 
lections towaids him. lie was so loud 
in his repi-oaches, that Mazarin, who 
could not defend himself, cut the 
matter short by advising the queen to 
dismiss both him and his father, the 
minister of finance — at the same 
time earnestly declaring in public that 
he was unremitting in his endeavours 
to overcome the aversion which her 
.majesty had conceived against his 
friend and benefactor. Ilis endeifvours 
had their desired result, in the removal 
of Cbavigny from the secretaryship 
of state, ipid oCsBouthillier from the 
finance department. In like manner, 
and with tl^ kindest expressions of 
concern, he effei^d the dismissal of all 
persons who, by talent or by sufferings 
in die cause, were entitled to claim the 
, royal consideration—alwaystakingtlie 
p^aution of putting the queen forward 
as the performer of these ungracious 


acts. On the other hand, the distri¬ 
bution of patronage and favours he 
contrived should always pass through 
his intermediacy. He affected the 
most grateful remembrance of Riche¬ 
lieu, ^qse friends and relatives he 
recommended to the protection of the 
crown; and for this reason, that a party, 
many of whose members still held 
possession of posts of great power and 
dignity, formed an i|Dportant counter¬ 
poise against „iJie influence of an 
intriguing ’ awf;* turbulent noblesse. 
Thus the Chancellor Seguier was con¬ 
tinued in office, notwithstanding the 
influence of Chateauimuf, who had 
suffered the persecution of Richelieu 
for his faithful attachment to tlie queen. 
The most that his friendsfSpould pro¬ 
cure was his return fr^n exile. By 
the .advice of Mazarin, the queen re¬ 
quired him to le-ive Paris; and he 
established himself at Montrouge, 
where he .soon saw himself surrounded 
by a numerous court of relatives and 
friends, and he openly declared himself 
the inveterate opponent of Mazarin. 
Meanwhile the minister became daily 
,more agreeable to the queen by his 
knowledge and despatch^, in business; 
while m public and among the courtiers, 
bis graceful and modest demeanour, 
contrasting so favourably with the 
haughty tyranny of Richelieu, and also 
his profuse largesses, and the great 
readiness with which be promised 
all things to all men,” made him 
in the higliest degree popular. Yet 
this very popularity was calculated to 
do him great disservice with ,the 
princes and many powerful nobles, 
who had countenanced his appointment 
only in the hope of con.troBin% a 
friendless foreigner, and of extorting 
from him whatever tlieir inordinate 
ambition might claim. > To form a just 
and clear idea of the interests which 
he had to conciliate, and of the elements 
out of which the long and stormy 
conflicts of the regency were formed, 
it will be well to glance at the position 
and several claims of those personages 
who will so prominently figure in the 
following pages. 

The first in rank and influence was 
Gaston, Duke d’Orleans, brother to 
Louis XIII., and consequently in the 
important relation of uncle to the 
minor king; and bolding, at the same 
tipie, the high office of lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. This prince 
Sad partaken of the persecution suf¬ 
fered by tlw queen under Uidielieui 
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but by his instability of character and 
total want of energy, had forfeited any 
claim to her confidence which a com¬ 
munity of suffering might have given 
him< He was completely governed by 
one Xx>uis Barbier, Abbe de la Bivi^re, 
who, by a cultivated mind, agreeable 
convescsation, and apparent devotion, 
maintained an unlimited ascendency 
over liim, which he was always pre- 

S ated to barter fqr a cardinal’s hat, a 
ignity to the attainment of which he 
fruitlessly devoted his life. Through 
the medium of this person alotfe could 
the Duke of Orleans be approached; 
and it will be'Seen that Mazarin made 
good use of the silly ambition which 
led the abb4 to look forward to the 
cardinalatai , 

The Cond^ femily, with whom the 
disturbances may be said to have 
begun and ended, consisted, at the 
commencement of the regency, of;lhe 
following members. The Prince de 
Cond4 was advanced in life, and not 
disposed to intrigues, while the prin¬ 
cess his wife was intimately connected 
in friendship with the queen; but their 
dtildren, the Duke d'Enghien, the 
Duchess de X^ngueville,and the Prince 
de Conti, were all of a restless character. 
The first, who, as Prince de Cond4, 
displayed such vast military talents, 
was even now distinguished as a brave 
and skilful general. He was aged 
twenty-two years; and the Duchess de 
Longueville twenty-four. The hus¬ 
band of this lady was old and infirm, 
and she thought herself at liberty to 
carry on an intrigue with the young 
Prince Marsillac, which she did with¬ 
out any great re^d to secrecy. She 
wa9 constantly engaged in political 
mtrigues; less from any love of such 
dissensions, than because they afforded 
her a pretext for forming connexions 
which, in a period oftmdisturbed tran- 
quilUfy, might have called for animad¬ 
version. Over the Prince de Conti, 
her younger brother, she had unlimited 
sway. At the period of which we' now 
apeak he was only fifteen years of age, 
and destined by his family for the 
eccles^tical profession. From this 
she dissuaded him, and encouraged 
» mulate the feme of his brodier. 
,„gh utterly destitute of the great 
lities by which d’Enghien was dis- 
fin^ihdied, be had enou^ ambition to 
chttiie a reputation for himself, inds- 
jMndent or the glory of his brother. 
Htpbe it was that he lent a willing ear 
to Mldame de Longueville, and be¬ 


came a pliant tool in her hands when¬ 
ever circumstances required the sanc¬ 
tion of his name. 

The house next in importance was 
tha^ of Vendome. The duke himself, 
a son of Henry the Fourth by the 
femous Gabrielle d’Estrees, was of a 
peaceable character, as was also his 
eldest son Louis, Duke de MerCceur. 
But tlie Duke de Beaufort, the second 
son, a young man of great persontd 
beauty and courage, yet without talents 
or judgment, took an active part in the 
distur^nces; always, however, directed 
by the designs of abler men. 

Perhaps the most powerful of all 
those who became the opponents of 
Mazarin remains to be mentioned : 
this was Jean Franpois, Paul de Gon- 
dy, better known by the name of Car¬ 
dinal de Betz. He was of a Florentine 
femily, and nephew to the Archbishop 
of Paris, by whom he was made bishop 
and appointed coadjutor of Paris. At 
the death of Louis XIII.he ranked him- 
self«.mong the partisans of the queen, 
lie was in the prime of life, and wore 
an exterior of sanctity which we shall 
soon see him change for the most aban¬ 
doned profligacy, moral and political. 

Four ladies remain to be mentioned, 
who, by their personal charms or their 
talents for intrigue, were the source of 
continual embarrassment to the queen 
and her ministers. Tliese were the 
Princess Palatine and her sister Prin¬ 
cess Mary, afterwards Queen ofPoland, 
daughters of Edward Count Palatine 
of the Rhine; the Duchess de Mont- 
bazon, an extreme beauty, and at 
the same time so dissolute as to have 
surprised even the Cardinal de Befe, 
who says of her, that “ he never knew 
any one who had shewn in vice so lit¬ 
tle respect for virtue;” and, lastly, the 
Duchess de Chevreuse, who had been 
the queen’s great fevourite in youth, 
and had suffered eighteen years of exile 
under the late administration, duiii^ 
which she had kept up a constant 
correspondence witlt her majesty. 
She how returned in triumph to the 
court, possessing, at forty, all the 
beauty and passion of youth,—a ciiv 
cumstance not calcufet^ to* serve 1^ 
with her former friend, in whom Ae 
levity of past years had <given Way' tb 
the grave and matronljr digni^becoha- 
ing her rank and age. Mad. Ghey- 
reuse had a daughter, whose charms at 
a later period obtained an empire OVhr 
the coadjutor, with whom she 
a scandalous connexion. 


{To be continued.} 
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Tre city^ we understand, is in a pro¬ 
digious l^ustle about the election of its 
lord Mayor. So we are told by the 
newspapers; but really, in our travels 
towards Comhill, we have not seen 
auy particular symptoms of agitation., 
(Every thing seems to be going on in 
what Wordsworth is pleased to call 
«the vale of Cheapside" pretty much 
as usual, and the ceaseless glide of 
traffickers moves to and fro with the 
same unwearying motion, perfectly 
seedless, to all appearance, of the 
** important event" which is going 
forward under the awful countenances 
of Gog and Magog 
We have elsewhere given our .opinion 
of city affairs in general; and those 
who do us the favour of reading our 
remarks will not find that opinion too 
favourable. We have always blamed 
the persons of real wealth and mer¬ 
cantile importance in the city for*suf- 
fering its corporate honours to fall into 
the pitiful hands to which they are 
now almost universally consigned; but 
as it is in vain to remonstrate with the 
Barings and Mellishes, the Rogerses 
and Astells, the Thorntons and Palmers, 
&c., on that subject we have nothing 
further to say. The consequence of 
this hanging back is, that the city, so 
fiir as civic elections and civic manage¬ 
ment are concerned, is ruled by the 
meanest and paltriest crew of corrupt 
blockheads at present existing in the 
world. For many years they have 
been found echoing every cry of the 
kennel, and to the utmost of their im¬ 
potent might aiding in the attack on 
every thing honourable or respectable 
in the country. There is one comfort 
—they are fast coming to a wind-up. 
In the Reform Bill they may see the 
commencement du fin of their political 
existence. In their financial affiiirs 
they have been long ago on the verge 
of bankruptcy. 

A short history of the present dbntest 
among them would set the character 
of the prime movers in city elections, 
and of the means which they employ, 
in their true light. The hero whom 
tl^ are now setting up as their cham¬ 
pion, is Sir Joh^ Key, a gentleman in 
all respects worthy of the selection of 
those who favour him with their most 
sweet voices. It is a pleasant proof of 
thg value and Uie permanence of civic 


popularity, to find Sir John at the head 
and Alderman Waithman at the bottom 
of the poll. In private worth and pub¬ 
lic honour, in their demeanour as gen¬ 
tlemen and their reputation as trades¬ 
men, these worthy aldermen stand, we 
believe, upon a perfect equality. But 
only a year ago, Waithman was the 
idol of the liberal and enlightened part 
of the livery. , Waithman’s patriotic 
exploits in halls and wards, in liveries 
and councils, were the theme of many a 
beer-bibber of the Lumber Troop, im¬ 
bibing his malt at the back of Shoe 
Lane. Waithman’s prodigious leap 
from the pavement of Kmghtsbridge 
into the very road, was the envy of 
the City Horse; Waithman’s speeches, 
and motions, and resolutions, were the 
study of many an aspiring apprentice; 
and even Stevens himself, now his 
antagonist, is forced to confess that he 
had read them over and over again 
with ever new delight and continually 
increasing instruction. Sage master— 
„wise pupil! Surely never was student 
so employed before. On the other 
hand. Key was in the depth of unpo¬ 
pularity. By him was the city afflict¬ 
ed with the sad calamity of the last 
Lord Mayor’s day, when the corpora¬ 
tion went dinnerless to bed—when no 
gentlemen in brass jackets walked for¬ 
ward to astonish the rising generation, 
and none of the gallant city companies 
spread forth their warlike banners 
to November’s breeze. Whether the 
Lord Mayor or Alderman Hunter— 
the Key or the Clod—was more to 
blame, has not yet been determined; 
but certainly both were in the worst 
odour with the citizens. In those days, 
too. Key’s politics were %x from being 
liberal. He was a zealous adherent of 
the anti-reforming Duke, and c^t the 
mantle of his protection round the hero 
of Waterloo. His audiences with Sir 
Robert Peel were long, constant, and 
mysterious. In short, never was there 
a Lord Mayor since animals of that 
species were invented so attentive in 
his obeisances to the Tory lords of 
Downing Street. And he shipwrecked 
his own personal popularity in liis 
anxiety to preserve their lives from a 
concealed army of assassins hid some¬ 
where in the fastnesses of Fleet Street. 
People, in fact, declared that be was 
looking for a l^netcy, and bmiding 
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in the hope of picking it up as it would 
he flung from the bands of those who 
then had the power of dispensing it. 

What a change has come over 
the spirit of our dream! So stood 
John Key and Robert W'^aithtnan in 
November 1830. The wheel has 
come round, and the stationer has 
tak^ the place of the haberdasher. 
The merit which won Key the golden 
opinions of the cockneys is his adher¬ 
ence to the Reform Bill in all its 
phases, lie declared he did not un¬ 
derstand the measure, but that might 
have been an additional reason for the 
fervency of his support. He has ob¬ 
tained from the Whig ministry the 
reward which he had expected from 
the Tory ministry, and he is a baronet, 
every inch as good as Sir Walter Scott. 
But, with rare good fortune, he has had 
the luck to conciliate the mob while he 
“ booed ” to the minister; and he whom 
they nicknamed Don-Key, and treated 
most ungraciously last year, now brays 
at the head of the poll. What Waitlr- 
man’s sin has been, we are not quite 
sure; but it is certain that he had the 
vanity to think that his old fame as an 
agitator might warrant him in putting 
himself in competition with the newly 
converted knight. A dire mistake! 
The old reformer is not only deserted 
for the new one, but his own friend 
and supporter, Stevens, the gin-spinner 
of Bishopsgate Street, who, as poor 
Waithman pathetically remarks, had 
moved and seconded more than twenty 
resolutions of thanks and flattering ad¬ 
dresses to him, declared in open court 
that he wondered how Waithman could 
hold up his head while he walked 
thibugh the street.s of London. And the 
ungrateful livery huzzaed in approbation 
of this unkindly cut, even in the heart 
of (iuildhalWtself, the scene of Wailh- 
man’s fiune and-tritimph — now the 
arena of his degradation and disgrace. 
Glorious indeed is tlie prize to be ob- 
taiued by those who seek for popularity 
by such means as those which Waith- 
man employed, and from ^uch persons 
as those from whom he looked to re¬ 
ceive it. 

But let us ask seriously and dispas- 
eiun&tely what are the pretensions of 
^^(il^rman K^ for the cockney honour 
'!^<beiug ray Lord Mayor of the city of 
JLdndon?. We win ourselves answer 
{that question by a plain statement of a 
loirfiicts. 

In days bygone — that is, some flve 


or six years since—there existed a 
monthly club at the Albion in Aldem- 
gate Street, which originated with the 
late Dr. Kitchii.er, Mr. Croly, and 
Mr. Jerdan of the Literary Gazette. 
It was called the “ Publishers’ Club,” 
and consisted of about Afty or sixty 
members, most of whom were actors 
and singers (and these not of the 
Jirst quality), authors out of employ, 
booksellers, printers, type-foundera, 
and some persons of no ostensible pro¬ 
fession (like the late Mr. Graham, the 
editor of a weekly ]>aper then act up 
by Mr.Valpy in opposition to Jerdan^s 
Gazette — who committed various for¬ 
geries, and fled to America, where he 
was killed in a duel), but who nevertlie- 
less lived by the sharpness of their wits. 
The singers and other amusing vaga¬ 
bonds went there for the purpose of Ail¬ 
ing their paunches witli the good things 
of the Albion; the unemployed authors 
went there to take in the publishers, if 
they could, when they were sufficiently 
primed with port and punch; the print¬ 
ers and type-founders went there to play 
upon the softness of the booksellers 
and authors; and Alderman Key, who' 
was the only alderman among them, 
made it his business to curiy favour 
with booksellers, authors, players, va¬ 
gabonds, and Grahams, for the laud¬ 
able purpose of making them sul>ser- 
vient tools to his own ends. He then 
lived somewhere out by Camberwell, 
in the fullest glow of cockney magni¬ 
ficence, wlierc he used to give grand 
entertainments, to which he asked the 
singers to amuse his company, and all 
the com}>any to be amused, and to give 
him their custom in bis capacity of 
stationer. The holders of the office of 
alderman, some ten years since, were 
more respectable than tliey are at pre¬ 
sent. By great manceuvering, and by 
an odd combination of cbances, Mr. 
John Key became, for the purposes of 
business, a wearer of the aldermanic 
gown. When, therefore, be used to 
attend the jumble of fellows at the 
Albitin, and was announced as **the 
alderman,” he would strut in with a 
conscious air of superiority, and take 
the vulgar eyes of the grouqdlings pri- 
sonerst Tlien would he talk in loud 
and lofty tone of lus town-house and 
hi-s country-box; andj addressing him¬ 
self to each individual at the table, 
witli a condescending bow, hope to see 
him at his cockney villa; and add, t^ 
f< one of these days be looked forwi^.to 
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tJ»€ high dignity o^" the mayoralty, wh^ 
he would be proud to entertain iiis lis> 
teners suitably at Ihe Mansion House.’’ 
That day—happily for the city, unhap¬ 
pily for Altdernian Key—did pot arrive 
so speedily as he expected or wished. 
For having made as many martyrs to 
bis system of statioiiership as he pos¬ 
sibly eould, when die years of trial 
and trouble came—we mean 1825 and 
1828 •—it was soon fouud tliat this 
alderman bad been living far beyond 
bis means; that he had been, in fact, 
spending other people’s money in en¬ 
tertaining his low-lived circle of friends 
and his customers, for he could not pay 
his debts or meet his engagements;— 
crack went his credit, and away went 
Alderman Key into the hands of sundry 
“ trustees ” or “ examiners.” 

In a year or two after his misfortunes 
he had to contend against very general 
evil report, to which the good report 
with which he was favoured was by no 
means an equalising weight. Into this 
period of his history, or into the nature 
df the transactions which made their 
appearance during the investigation 
(« his concerns, we shall nut now 
enter. Unsatisfied creditors are apt to 
grumble and find fault, and this may 
partly account for the murmurs that 
were heard and the anecdotes that 
were related. But even since tire res¬ 
titution of his affairs we have also heard 
that a similar dissatisfaction has been 
more than once expressed by the prin¬ 
cipal publishers of the metropolis. The 
more humble publishers, indeed, mut¬ 
tered forth a sullen kind ofdisapproba- 
tion; but as, in regard of their custom, 
the alderman had been in the habit of 
discounting their bills and affording 
them pecuniary relief, they were be¬ 
holden to him for such obligations, (it 
might be they were somewhat in his 
power,) they put up with Key’s mode 
of doing business, and, like ancient 
Pistol, as it were, bolted down their 
leek in sullenncss. 

What do the full body of the livery 
of Londtm know about the character 
and actions of Alderman Key? To 
ascertain a merchant’s character, a 
stranger must apjily to merchants — 
a lawyer’s, to.a lawyer—a bookseller’s, 
to a bookseller—a stationer’s, to a 
publisher. How stands Alderman 
Key’s character, if tried by this test ? 
How many of the mom respectable 
tradeia in books and paper lend him 
their countenance and support? But 


even among his own acquaintances of 
the corporation, how stands the matter? 
What say the Whigs and Radicals, of 
any character, among this ultra liberal 
body? To come to close quarters— 
wlieie is Deputy Uoutli, who, though 
he be a Common (Councilman, is yet a 
partner in the first iron-works in the 
world, Messrs. Cruwshay’s, and who, 
though he be a city Whig, is neverthe¬ 
less a gentleman? or again, where is 
Mr. H. L. Jones, another high Whig, 
but whose talents placed him at the 
head of the committee for building 
the new London Bridge ? or where is 
Mr. Peacock, the leviathan of Jlishops- 
gate—perhaps the most respected and 
influential radical in London ? Why, 
these men, and all of their class in 
the city, although they are strenuous, 
enthusiastic reformers—men who have 
subscribed largely for tire purpose of 
reforih—^who would lose their fortunes 
and risk their lives in the cause—yet 
tell ns plainly that they cannot in 
their heart, and according to the dic¬ 
tates of their conscience, recommend 
Alderman Key; and sooner than up¬ 
hold him, they would rather even 
place the civic chair in the posses¬ 
sion ofthe Tory Alderman Farebrother. 
Liveiyraen of London! follow the ex¬ 
ample of such men In preference to the 
bombastic objuigations and boisterous 
appeals of (Jraior Pearson, Orator Ste¬ 
vens, or Mr. Steaui-boat Galloway. 
You do not know, and you cannot 
know, any thing of the private history 
and real character of Alderman Key; 
but the respectable publishers and 
booksellers do know, and they will 
not uphold him; the respectable 
members of the coiporation do know, 
and neither will they stultify foeir 
senses nor besmear their names by 
having them written down in support 
of Alderman Key. If you must have 
a reformer, surely you may lay hold 
of a reformer without having recourse 
to such a reformer as Alderman Key. 

The conduct of this individual, 
since his acoession to tire civic chair, 
has been of a piece with his conduct 
while he was yet a member of the 
respectable club »>vhich was whilom 
wont to hold its drunken orgies at the 
Albion Tavern. He has made the 
office altogeUrer subservient to his 
purposes ^ trade—for spreading for 
and wide the ramifications ' of Ikis 
stationery business. It is well known 
that he has spent a great portion of his 
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municipal income, as civic chairman, 
in fpving dances, and keeping up the 
festivities of the Mansion-house. We 
speak now to the Liveiymen of Ix>ndon. 
Iwme of you, gentlemen, have doubt¬ 
less partaken in diese civic festivities. 
Now we ask you one plain question, 
and boldly speak the truth in answer¬ 
ing it Whom did you meet at those 
festivities ? Perhaps you remember 
the mayoralty of Alderman Garratt? 
Periiaps you remember the mayoralty 
of Alderman Thomson ? and perhaps 
some of you were at the Mansion 
House during those two mayoralties ? 
Whom did you then meet there? 
Were not tlie parties of that date at 
the Mansion House graced by the 
presence of the highest and proudest 
of our nobility?—were not its walls 
irradiated by the starry glances and 
the sparkling figures of the loveliest 
‘of the women of fashion? Now we 
ask again, whom have you met with 
during the mayoralty of Mderman Key ? 
Have the proudest of our nobility been 
at the Mansion House? No. Have 
the loveliest of the women of fashion 
irradiated the walls of the Mansion 
House ? No. But the fifth-rate orders 
of perhaps the West End, die second- 
rate publishers—the most respectable of 
the class refused to go—poor authors, 
poor artists, poor singers, poor actors, 
printers and printers’ apprentices, 
type-founders, the proprietors of the 
newspapers, the gentlemen of the 
press, the low radicals of the city, 
such as Messrs. Pearson, Stevens, 
and Galloway, have been nearly the 
only persons who have partaken of 
the'‘^magnificent festivities of Alderman 
Key. As chief magistrate of the city, 
surely Alderman Key had a certain 
dignity to uphold; and recollecting 
wl^ had been the guestlof former 
Lord Mayors, if he could not get the 
same individuals around him, he ought 
not, most certainly, to have inundated 
the hall of the Mansion House by the 
rabble rout of whom his grand pasties 
have been principally composed. But 
no, that would not have answered 
Alderman Key’s object, which was to 
make his salary aS iLord Mayor sub¬ 
serve his business as stationer. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he has frequently neglected 
his duties at the Mansion House, be¬ 
cause he was doing stationery business 
itt his counting-house, siurounded by 
customers—accordingly, he took spe¬ 
cial care to invite to his grand parties 


such persons as wefe mewt likely to 
bring plenty of grist to his private mill. 
Thus nas he acted for one year; and 
thus, by the blessing of Messrs. Stevens, 
Pearson, and Galloway, would he act 
during a second year. It depends up¬ 
on you. Liverymen of London, whether 
you will dagrace yourselves by the re- 
election of such a person. Again we 
say, you may find a man more worthy 
of the high municipality of London than 
Alderman Key, and one who shall be 
a reformer to boot. Alderman Key has 
made much noise among the radicals 
of the city for his friendship to reform. 
But even as a reformer he is objec¬ 
tionable. Time was when he was a 
thick and thin Tory. He was such 
when member of the club at the 
Albion. He was an ultra Tory when 
elected into his mayoralty; and when 
conversing with a iriend, about the 
period of Lord Grey’s accession to 
power, he then declared his disposition 
to *i stick to the Duke of Wellington 
adding his belief that “ these humbugs,*^ 
—the present ministry—** could not 
last long** How comes he then to 
be a reformer? This change took 
place shortly after the administration 
of Lord Grey came into office. Is not 
such a sudden change, and under 
such particular circumstances, very 
suspicious? We think it is. Livery¬ 
men of London; and so will you too, 
if you will condescend to think dispas¬ 
sionately on the subject. You ought 
not to choose any man guilty of such 
shameful tergiversation as Alderman 
Key. And again we say, it is possible 
for you to find a sincere reformer and 
a more dignified magistrate than that 
individual; and we call upon jrou to 
pass by a man who is Tory with Tories, 
Whig with Whigs, and Radical with 
Radicals. 

As to talent, what has Aldemtan 
Key done to give any manifestation of 
his possession of that commoditj^t 
Have his speeches been glowing with 
eloqAence, vig^orous with manly senti¬ 
ment, sparkling with enthusiastic feel¬ 
ing, overflowing with learned disqui¬ 
sition on our rights generally, as Eng¬ 
lishmen—on your rights particularly, 
as citizens? No, for qone of these 
causes have his speec^^es been remark¬ 
able. In what, then, is he to be re¬ 
commended for your civic magistrate? 
In place of intellect and talent, he was, 
whue member of the respectable club 
at the Albion, notorious for his pom- 
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pous cairiam and hia lamentable stu¬ 
pidity. We have not beard of his 
naving been to school since his 
rortunes^ although the schoolmaster has 
been abroad. 

Lastly, Alderman Key’s great sup¬ 
porters are Mr. Pearson and Mr.' Ste¬ 
vens. Now our intention is to conclude 
by asking those gentlemen one simple 
question, to which their simple denial 
on tire hustings wilt be no adequate 
reply, unless corroborated by the testi¬ 
mony of some third veracious party. 
The question refers to the subject of 
money. Something in the shajie of an 
accusation has been already brought 
forward on account of a money trans¬ 
action against Alderman Key. It is 
said that he sold a presentation to the 
Blue Coat School. The alderman flatly 
denied it; but his opponents have 
strenuously insisted on tne feet of his 
having bartered his patronage. We 
will dismiss this point by merely ob¬ 
serving, that Alderman Keya oppo¬ 
nents are as likely to be veracious as 
Alderman Key himself. But we now 
address ourselves to Messrs. Pearson 
and Stevens, to ask them this question: 
Are they, appearing on the hustings of 
Guildhall as independent Liverymen, 
supporting their own opinions?—are 
tljtey, or are they not, while acting this 
part, really and truly working for hire, 
and passing off their purchased and 
purchasable exertions as genuine, 
heartfelt principle and patriotism ? 

Let Messrs. Pearson and Stevens 
answer this question, with corrobo¬ 
rative testimony, in the presence of 
the Liverymen of London. 

Another feature of tlie present con¬ 
test remains to be noticed: we allude 
to the gross and shameful treating that 
has been, for the first time within the 
memory of man, resorted to in an 
election for the city of London, a place 
hitherto free firom this stain. Ludicrous 
indeod, as well as disgraceful, have 
been the means of this kind that Sir 
John Key has stooped to employ. *The 


Lumber Troop is a low smoking club 
of tailors, and cobblers, and journey¬ 
men braziers, meeting in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Shoe Lane. It commo^y 
numbers several hundred members, 
among whom perhaps two or three 
score might be decayed or bankrupt 
Liverymen—once of respectable stand¬ 
ing, but now sunk to the level of this 
pipe and pot companionship. Tins 
was the sort of society to which Sir 
John Key addressed, about a fortnight 
previous to the election^ his invitation 
to partake of the festivities of the 
Mansion House. A long previous 
notice was given, and the third day 
of the election itself was fixed upon 
as the fortunate day. The club made 
good use of their time, in the interim, 
by admitting sixty new members per 
night. All the workshops of Farring- 
don were ransacked for recruits. The 
happy Monday arrived; the troop 
marched to Guildhall in the morning, 
and gave their most sweet voices to the 
Don; and then adjourned to dress for 
the Mansion House. In the evening, 
hackney coaches became inconceivably 
scarce and precious, but at last sixteen 
hundred troopers and troopers’ “la¬ 
dies” were safely set down at the 
Mayor’s honoured habitation. The 
scenes which the Egyptian Hall that 
evening witnessed would have set even 
the pencil of Cruikshank at defiance; 
and never did morning break upon such 
sights as Shoe and Fetter Lanes present¬ 
ed on tlie following peep of day. But 
joking abandoned, what madness can 
nave possessed the sober and decent 
citizens of London, that they should 
tolerate such scenes as these, or allow 
an election to be thus conducted within 
their hitherto irreproachable precincts. 
However, their sober moments must 
soon return, and their feelings then 
will not a little resemble the remorse 
which bad champagne, and lost em¬ 
ployment, and angry masters, inflicted 
i^n many of the poor, misguided 
Lumber Trof^rs. 
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If Lord Gr6y leaires'noi 
rial of his minisf^ “behind' 
the practical part of hi^ wMtem of re>’' 
trenchment, that alone '»^iTL suffice to 
render him “ a negative instruction to 
his successors for ever." He ipust, on 
every principle, be an impolitic, as 
well as an improvident premier, who 
does not turn to account the precedent 
thus set him of strengthening his own 
hands, by appropriating all the patron¬ 
age of the state to the advancement of 
his own family connexions; thereby 
not only keeping the nemy out of the 
camp, but securing sulaerviency with¬ 
in it. Thrs profoundly politic plan 
ims heen adopted with so much suc- 
^iBeiss/that the chief of the adniinistra- 
Itij^. has now little more to do than to 
tn^e the puppets. In every depart- 
sn^l of the executive we recognise the 
active agency, not merely of Whig 
colleagues, or parliamentary partisans, 
but of the “ family men, —sons, 
sons-in-Iaw, brothers, nepliews, cou¬ 
sins to the last degree, and collateral 
connexions beyond all degiees. Tliis 
cuts well, in two ways. It secures the 
supremacy of the minister, and it pre¬ 
vents that waste of die public money 
■which would be unavoidable were it 


y!|i^ joSwriiatiib bf tee King of England, 
-its splendour, is reduced to 
■'tee ^le bf same play-house pageant, 
die noble* fahxUy of the Gr^s have 
secured to dmtpselves, as tlie reward 
of merit, and as becoming tlie pride of 
their onler, some odd fractions less than 
One iluNDiiLQ TaovsAKD Pounds 
PF.H ANNUM. This is as it should be. 

commend Lord Ciey for his pa¬ 
ternal care of his relatives, seeing that, 
though out of courtesy to him they 
condescend to hll subordinate stations, 
they are just as well qualified to dis¬ 
charge the higiiest duties of tlie cabinet 
as any^p^^,,' members of tlie present 
admini||^u)l—but not better. 

teis can only be effected 
in the rigid observance of 

“ economy," we have hit 

upon a new economical expedient, 
which, we pledge ourselves, shall be 
found to '^‘work well.” The radical 
press, or, as its conductors style it, 
par excellence, the liberal press, has 
long been clamorous for “retrench¬ 
ment," and tlie abrogation of minis¬ 
terial patronage. We know not in 
what quarter the experiment could be 
more properly or profitably tried, in 
the first instance—wliere retrenchment 


diverted, as formerly, into too many 
channels; whereas,now passing through 
one grand “alimentary canal," it in¬ 
vigorates and fortifies the body cor- 
pwate, as well as the body politic, of 
the (3reys, and forms an exhaustlcss 
reservoir of wealth, which, for ever 
refreshing the roots of the ancient tree, 
will perpetuate its spreading gldfies to 
Temotest ages. And this has been 
accomplished, with statesinan-Uke sa¬ 
gacity, by curtailing the salaries of 
tee working dass of clerks, and clip¬ 
ping off alt those extravagant items of 
expenditure, which our prodigal pre¬ 
decessors vainly imagined to be indis¬ 
pensable to the maintenance of the 
kingly dignity and the national ho¬ 
nour. ‘ 

. And vriiat are Uie incalculably bene¬ 
ficial results ? Why, that whilst some 
tenufireds of hard-working subs are, 
’wi^ their families—poor devils! — 
reduced to subsist, as becomes their 
station, on cheese-parings; and whi'st 


could so well begin, or patronage so 
fitly cease, as with that very portion 
of the press. The “ secret service 
money'' might be much more sparingly 
administered hereafter; and “ the pow'- 
ers that be " have infinitely less trouble 
in working their barrel-organ. The 
introduction of the steam-engine in the 

1 }rocess of printing, whereby mamal 
abour bas been nearly abolished, may 
well be followed by a stiU more im- 
portaut invention for the condensation 
of intelkctual labour. One bead may 
be found—may, did we say I—^shdil 
be found, gifted with brains enough 
for half a generation; one mind shall 
suffice to furnish ideas fo|p all the soi- 
dis ,nt liberal press; one pair of hands, 
able to wield the pen and the shears, 
even mechanically, and* attached to a 
body capable of aiming at will the 
personal form and semblance of some 
dozen editors, is all tl»at henceforth 
can possibly be required to manage 
the whole machinery of that tremen- 
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enekie, odc^^ beld 
sacr(e4 ill' oju 

rights.*'Ifdijj' inay cajl ’*iw 
What ntuhes y^u please.^' that is a^mere 
fetch:—.the « BiBsteiV'ndp^l^^fe '1^ sH 
in alt" Wfe hgsre Ittw'a 

polii^ Pibteos., We «;;(m jtte 
mi&uife^ GoxnunsauMt 
douhtless be appointed foit^tfril^f ai 
our sug^tion) to ajj^^ilriaaard of Mrit,” 
who^ like Peter l^lentiel's Gre^ 
man, by merely, ptirch'aling die sha¬ 
dows pf his various victims, the now 
nominal scnbes of Sunday, daily, 
weekly, and monthly publications, can 
cany the said shadows about with him 
in his pocket, and assume them at will 
as occasion requires. 

Now, knowing, what those who know 
any tiling about the subject must know, 
how much the press of all England, 
with its boasted pre-eminence of talent, 
owes to Irish intellect, it cin .Surprise 
none of the initiated in sttclj. Mysteries 
to be told, that the ‘‘ GaaAiJ ^jtei i mw N.” 
by whom all these woiidye^a^Pld be 
accomplished, is — an Ashman! a 
genuine Milesian. He has been hi¬ 
therto, it is true, unknown to feme; 
but why and wherefore? His modesty, 
unlike that of Fielding’s great tragic 
hero, Tom Thumb, has been an ex¬ 
tinguisher, rather than a “ flambeau to 
his merit.’' Henceforth, immortalised 
by the royal fevour of Regina, he 
will eclipse all foregone “ Great Un¬ 
knowns;'' and David Daniel Dio- 
HYSius Diogenes Centimanus 
Cl'rtayne, whilom editor of an ob¬ 
scure print published in the southern 
extremity of the Land of Saints, and 
entitled the Cork Sentinel, will take 
precedence of all political and literary 
leaders, our own trusty and right well- 
beloved cousin, Oliveb Yorke, only 
and always excepted. 

CcRTAYNE is the man for a mys¬ 
tery. Ever since the accession of the 
Grey-beards he has been labouring in 
** his vocation," and never said a word 
about it. How we made the discoveiy 
matters not. Here it is; and we ^efy 
all the press-room imps and printing- 
house devils, from Shetland to Scilly, 
to deny the fact, that our hero is ca¬ 
pable of becoming sole manager and 
mover of all tjie ministerial minions of 
th^ress. , 

Cfiutayne’s monopoly of the editorial 
functions may sound something like a 
sweeping assertion; but we are pre¬ 
pared to plat% his qualifications beyond 
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all dispute, and to put it to the proof 
by a test as simple and as satisfectory, 
as infelUbfe and as efieciual, as that 
by which .the id^tity of Junius him- 
M^f waif ei^hlished, and remains for 
elteP fixedan enduring monument of 


aO' those who may he ignorant of 
.;?uie meani by which the clue to that 
worse than .Cretan labyrinth was ob¬ 
tained, it must suffice in this place to 
state, that as tlie surest, and indeed, 
as it proved, the only efficacious means 
of wonning out that secret, which, if 
longer undiscovered, would have killed 
off more women than the London 
plague of old, or the threatened cholera 
of modern times, it was prudently re¬ 
solved to select passages from the ac¬ 
knowledged productions of all the 
illustrious individuals of that day, who 
were honoured by the suspicion of 
being such churls as to enjoy the 
titication of anonymous fame, and 
deny the siiglilest participation in trwl 
untold delight to all the rest of their 
species. Thus, the solitary oration of 
single-speech Hamilton was contrasted 
with the Letter to the King. The po¬ 
litical strictures of Sir Philip Francis 
were placed in juxta-position with the 
admonitions to the Duke of Bedford. 
[Oh for a Junius, now a-days 1 We 
mink we could And him a Duke of 
Bedford, to whom such a “ lecture on 
heads" would be of use.] The sar¬ 
casms of Dunning were read line by 
line, with the railings at the Duke of 
Grafton; the common-place compo¬ 
sitions of Lord George Germain were 
even exalted to the comparison; the 
ephemeral essays of Hugh Boydd, %nd 
the philippics of Edmund Burke, were 
alike subjected to the same ftery ordeal, 
and with the same triumphant success. 

Stat nominis umbra** is all a ferce— 
a very hoax. Junius has been fenii- 
liarly known to the literaiy and poli¬ 
tical world any time these fifty years. 

And so must it now be, with the 
modem Mokanna of the revolutionary 
press. Stand forth, David Daniel 
Dionysics Diogenes Centimanus 
CuRTAYNE— Thou art the man ! 

We have a file of the Cork Sentinel, 
luckily for mankind, lying before us; 
and if from its enlightened columns, 
from the internal evidence herewith 
they abound, and which we shall pre¬ 
sently adduce, we do not establish his 
claim to the station we now assign 
him, why then we shall be content to 
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admit, that Lord Grey is a heaven- 
bom statesman, and that the sun does 
not shine at noon-dav, whenever Sir 
Francis Burdett shall think fit and 
proper to insist upon these hypotheses. 

Now we know we have disappointed 
half the clubs, and all the coteries of 
London, by our. unceremonious intro¬ 
duction of this Milesian man-miracle, 
to monopolise “all the talents” of 
Whiggery. We are well aware, that 
the moment the words “Briareus 
OF THE Press” were read, in good 
capital letters, at the head of this ar-,,^, 
tide, it was at once set down, that wd^'‘ 
were about to astonish mankind by a 
graphic sketch of the Lord of Brougham 
and Vaux. But they deceived them¬ 
selves with an exceeding great deceit 
who fancied so. Lord Brougham, 
though the very reverse of the pen¬ 
ultimate of writers, is too busy just 

" Brushing the cobwebs out of the sky 

and bis near ally and coadjutor, Lord 
Vaux, is so much occupied with talking 
chancery lawyers into subordination, 
and law lords, and all lords, into a 
notion of his infallibility, that we find 
him 

Vox et prtcterea nihil. 

Again,it mayhavebeen surmised that 
we had that great genius, Lord Nugent, 

“ in our mind's eye, Horatio.” But, 
bless us! the eye of an elepliant could 
scarcely compass his bulk. Not that 
we doubt his aptitude to the Herculean 
task, or his readiness to undertake it. 
We believe he would be as willing as 
his prodigious prototype, Bully Bottom, 
to play all the parts in the piece. He 
would “ move storms, and condole, in 
some measure,” with the Herald; 
though, ■ to say truth, his “ chief hu¬ 
mour is for a tyrant. He could play 
Ercles’ part, or a parU» tear a cat in, 
to make all split” with tlie Times. He 
could “speak in a monstrous little 
voice” with the Post; play the lion, 
and r<mr that he would do any man's 
heart good to hear,” with the Chronicle; 

aggravate his voice, so that' he will 
roar you as gently as a sucking dove,” 
with the Courier; or, upon occasion, 
he could shew “the ass's head” on 
of our friend .Tohnny Bell, the 
. bnttD^bhlary Patagoniau of the Court 
'Smmal. But we prefer him as he, 
and as, doubtless, his lady-love prefers 
him, “a sweet-foced man—a proper 
man as one shall see in a summer’s 


day—a most lovely, gentleman-like 
jan—therefore he must needs play” 

)k-^ie with the Annuals. 

iut we have digressed somewhat 
inordinately. Beomom & nos moutons. 
Return we to Curtayne and our proofs, 
which we now ofler in David Daniel's 
own unquestionable phraseology. 

Cork Sentinel, May 22,1830.—“ The 
exposures which we have from time to 
time found it our duty to make on public 
matters', appear to have occasioned no 
little irritation in tlie parties under whose 
auspices these abuses grew up so plenti¬ 
fully. Tbe three Cork newspapers, for 
reasons best known to themselves, and 
of which our constant readers may form 
some conjecture, have leagued against 
the editor of the Cork Sentinel, whom 
they contrive, by unwarrantable means, 
to make appear ridiculous, if not worse. 
We shall only reply to these gentlemen, 
that we have the honour of the persoi^ 
acquaintance of at least as great a num¬ 
ber of persona of respectability, intelli¬ 
gence, ai^ distinction, in this county 
and city.and the neighbouring counties, 
as either of those persons; and that we 
were known at a time when some 
these parties moved but in an humble 
grade of society,” 

Now we can almost fancy we hear 
some awful plural-unit bellowing aloud 
“That is my thunder 1” while smart¬ 
ing under castigations indicted by 
Regina. 

Hear Curtayne again. More thun¬ 
der! 

“We have quite made up our minds, 
that the Whigs are a blackguard set. 
The article we wrote last night, ap¬ 
plauding them to the skies, has not pro¬ 
duced toe desired effect. ' They have 
no notion of managing financial matters 
at all—they never care a pin wheto«r, 
our treasuiy is empty or not; all they 
think about is their own placas, and 
pensions, and salaries, and perquisites, 
without once remembering that ' toe 
labourer is worthy of his hire;' but 
we’ll labour no longer; and ao they may 
hire whom they please. We uwaya 
thoimht toe Wellington administration 
toe best in toe world, till they went out; 
and now we think they bad better come 
in again. Worse than toe Whigs they 
cannot be.” # 

Posterity will be at no loss to “re¬ 
cognise toe sweet Rom^n hand” that 
hurled the bolt of Jqye. * 

Is the modification of our criminal 
code to be advocated ? Where is there 
pleader or philanthropist like Cur- 
tayne? 
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. Cork Sentinel, Sept. iO, 1830.—"In 
tiie name of common bamanitjr, we w*<J|k 
urge the holding of public nieetiiiPr 
throughout the county and cit;^, and 
^rooghont the kingdom, to petition the 
new king for the pardon of John Leary, 
who was eonvioted of the Doneraue 
oonspiraoy (the object of which was 
only to murder some half-a-dozen magis¬ 
trates). So high is our regard for one 
of the gentlemen said to be amongst 
those marked out for the sanguinary 
hand, that, if any man wore to be truly 
guilty of it, we would not be satisfied 
without spilling the delinquent's blood. 
But our criminal code is too sanguinary. 
As for hanging men for forgery, that is 
quits out of the question—simple whip¬ 
ping would be punishment enough ; and 
we quite agree with the Times, in its 
remarks about the Quaker Hunton. It 
is infinitely better, that all the merchants 
in the land should bo subject to the de- 
str^etion which forgery must eventually 
bring on them, and that commercial 
credit should be annihilated, and they 
and their fomilies reduced to stwvatipn, 
to end their days in luuatie asyltuns, or 
oor-houses, than that one hair of the 
ead of the ingenious forger should be 
touched." 

Would any happy editor desire to 
scrub his spectacles in peace, and 
enjoy his otum cum dignitate? Let 
him resign his labours to Curtayne, 
whose Mended gallantry, tact, and 
critical acumen, admirably qualify him 
for the post. Here we have a speci¬ 
men of his taste and judgment: 

Cork Sentinel, March 10. — “ When 
we wrote the following article, we had 
no notion it would have lain so long in 
manuscript. .A variety of circumstances 
have, however, retarded its publication: 
the sketch, we hope, is as seasonable as 
when it was written. Paganini was the 
great object of attraction ; Miss Beamy, 
of Bellmont, seemed absorbed in her 
lover—-Paganini alone divided her at. 
tontion. Happy is the man who could 
so engage her—her figure is excellent. 
Paganini was quite enchanting. Her 
face is ahnost beautiful, but certainly 
most interesting and intellectual — ssch 
ringlets! They say Paganini lets his 
hair ^w long, to make fiddle-strings. 
MissHeamy is quite an angel on eorm ; 
there does not breathe a more benevolent 
being—she is all worth. Paganini is 
a Of gold., She is quite youthful: 
we have not half described her charms. 
Paganini gave a tremendous shake 1 We 
have .not. gone half through our list of 
beauties, , We cannot close this article, 
and leave lUiss Shaugbneesy, of Bslliua. 
trotty, out of it. Her figure is so com¬ 


manding and elegant, with a face, though ’ 
not very feminine, it is still beaming 
with iutflUigence and beauty j nor can 
we defer for a moment paying homage 
to the marked countenance—we don't 
mean pock-marked—and perfect fea¬ 
tures of Miss M. Kackett, of Middle- 
tone. It is a face for admiration: the 
forehead is a model of Lavater’s; the 
nose, mouth, teetli, lips, chin—but we 
forgot Paganini. The we is all soul, 
smaller than the lovely Kegan’s, but as 
black and as brilliant.” 

Ts political purity and consistency 
to be vindicated ? David Daniel 
Dionysius is in his element. 

Cork Sentinel, April 1.—" If there 
are any attributes upon which we may 
peculiarly pride ourselves, it is our po. 
litical purity and characteristic consist¬ 
ency. But even these virtues yield to 
our liberality. We are liberabty per¬ 
sonified. Some fifteen years ago we 
began doing diplomaticB, on our own 
account ; but liberally relinquished tliat 
profitable profession as soon as we found 
our success excited the jealousy of the 
minister. While the Tories ruled the 
roast, we most liberally allowed them to 
do as they liked, and supported them 
through thick and tliin. Wellington 
was the world's wonder j Peel, the pa¬ 
ragon of politicians; and Dawson, a 
divinity. Now the Wbiga are the white, 
headed boys, we liberally allow them to 
do as they like, and support them, not 
only through thick and thin, but through 
‘the palpable obscure’—through mud 
and mire. Grey, who was formerly a 
gander in our eyes, is now ‘ the god of 
our idolatry.’ OWerich.whiloma ‘goose* 
in all men’s eyes, now shines a guardian 
angel in ours. Palmerston, whom we 
pasquinaded, we panegyrise; Lord JoBn 
llussell, whom we reviled, we reverence. 
Whilst, on the other hand, Wellington, 
whom we worshipped, we write down 
an old woman; Peel, a very Proteus 
amongst place • hunters ; and Derry 
Dawson, a poor undone devil! Con¬ 
sistency and the Cork Sentinel are syno¬ 
nymous." 

Is there a weekly censorship of lite¬ 
rature vacant ? After the shining ex¬ 
ample of discernment, sound judgment, 
correct taste, and impartiality, we are 
about to cite, no prudent body of pro- 
prietora can hesitate to raise Curtayne 
to the vacant throne. 

Cork Sentinel, May 5. — “ We should 
have had some difileulty in approaching 
the critical review of Miss Celestina 
Augustina Wilhelmina Gander’s pathetic 
poem, entitled The Dissecting Hoorn, or 
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$c»ne$ in the County Hospital^, if our li¬ 
beral and eoUgbtefied publishera, ixrbo 
have a slight interest in this wonderful 
work of woman’s wit, had not most 
generously given us a carte blanche to 
speak our minds freely ; whilst the 
amiable, accomplished, and aU-but-ador* 
able authoress, assures us of her ever, 
lasting gratitude, if we will only do 
justice to the subject. Thus stimulated, 
we honestly declare, that, since the days 
of Homer and Heliogabalus, no poetess 
ever approached within fifty.mne de¬ 
grees and a half of tlie unnvalled and 
unapproachable excellence, glitterinj^i 

S eniua, and triumphant Ment of our' 
i'dne Miss Gander; not even except, 
ing the celebrated and all-surpassing 
Glumdalca, poetess-laureate to Thomas 
Aquinas, in the fifth year of his reign.” 

Of our hero’s qualifications for con¬ 
ducting any periodical dedicated ex¬ 
clusively to the boudoir, two specimens 
out of two hundred must sufiice. The 
first extract, we imagine, was intended 
to accompany an engraving of some 
Mrs. Geraldine Gahagan. That we 
think is the name; and with the alter¬ 
ation of that name, it might yet serve 
for some forthcoming “light of life” 
in the galaxy of beauty that would 
doubtless adorn the work. 

Mrs. Geraldine Gahagan .—What an 
imposing and grand appearance has that 
fine matron of Killballygragowen, in 
every position! In the street, she is 
all animation and attraction; on horse¬ 
back, sho is magnificent; in her car¬ 
riage, most imjiosing and beautiful — 
the face is divine, and her style of look 
and movement is captivating. What 
must she not be at the head of a table! 
We should like to behold her there: it 
is the place where a lovely and hospit¬ 
able hpstees ia seen to most advantage. 
Now this is'no Jinesse—va spurn the 
thought; but we should like some 
happy accident woqld-place us at tlie 
same table. I'hat is, if she presided at 
it; hoping that the tyrant Tashion has 
not made her abandon a seat so pecu- 
liarly fitted to give zest to the feast, and 
dignity and grace to herself.” 

Tlie second extract is perfectly irre¬ 
sistible ; 

“ -irresistible Mrs. Smallway, of 
B|i|lllMiliGky, once seen, and while seen 
can wander from l;»er. The fore- 
-dlieiso is fine, eyebrows arcbed, teeth so 
iMbite, Ups so firm and expressive, eyes 
Sio radiant, yet so soft, that, when she is 
excited, nothing can equal the combi. 

of vivacity an4. grace of her orna. 
menmsfiilinterestuig cqnnteaaiice. Yet 


she cannot be accounted' a petfeet betmty. 
Mhos teeth are elighlly prominent^ the 
MUth is large, the neck not good, the 
bust but tolerable; the figure, though 
well formed, is, to our taste, rather 
meagre: but afiU the stature is graoefitl, 
and her every feature so harmonises, 
that they form a tout eniembte of the 
most enchanting description, and give 
indication of great goodness of heart and 
sweetness of disposition, as well as a 
fair share of menw capacity.” 

In the aiito-biographical line, Car- 
teyne is a nonpareil. Take this proof, 
from a hasty notice of a noble lord.: 

“ We are glad to see the Marquess 
of Taghmon looking so well; what a 
dignified countenance! and what a hand- 
some man !! The Marquess, the Mar. 
chioness, and the Ladies O’Toole, will 
continue to reside at Clanhallyadam for 
some considerable time. Would that 
more of our Irish nobility would follow 
tlieir example! The Marquess contri¬ 
butes occasional articles to the Cork 
Sentinel, He is a great geniua: his 
poetical history of the Twin Ourang-Out- 
angs beats Goldsmith and Hufibn hollow. 
It is tlie finest piece of poetry extant. 
The Marchioness, and one of the Ladies 
O’Toole, whom we have seen, are beau, 
tiful, with a remarkable serenity of 
countenance. One daughter of the Mar¬ 
quess is married to Captain Coldh^, 
brother to Lord Coldham ; and anotl^r 
to Major Naylor, grand-nephew to the 
Earl of Prateham: some of the first con¬ 
nexions in England. All the contribu¬ 
tors to the Cork Sentinel are great Gre* 
cians, especially the Marquess; of whom 
we may proudly say, in the words of 
the great Johnson, ' he is a lord among 
wits.’ ” 

That our Proteus is well versed in 
the art of doing diaries of fkshionable 
life, is evident from the subjdined 
“ Abstract and brief Chronicle 

“ — The Misses Quillrose, Loorigan, 
and Morvalty, all of them their own 
fathers’ daughters, sit their horses and 
handle their reins with great confidence 
—a sure sign of iimate difiidenoe. The 
horses seem proud of their riders; and 
well they may. 

<' ..-J. Mrs. O’Donovan gives a grand 
party this evening. Tea and turn-out 
to sixteen of her cousids from the 
country. 

" — Captain Casey, q{ the 79th regi¬ 
ment, moves forthwith into a cavalry 
regiment. It is lie who drives the 
fashionable greys through.'town. But 
the Gr^a are the frsfaion 'eveiy where 
—a fit.emnplimmit to the pride of' his 
order,' the great Grey.” 
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• In ihn decim^ <4 & Imoi^ he 

stands peoudly pt&«inin6Qt> unrival^ 
and alone. Ejp gr. 

7Tm ^ie of Erin .—We cannot co¬ 
incide w the opinion, that aU men .living 
have made up their minds to agree upon 
SO' unanimously, that there cannot, by 
any possibility, be a dissentient voice, 
that Oeoi^e Mugent Reynolds wrote 
Mr. CampheU’s song oftlie EsileafErin. 
For our own parts, we think tliere can't 
be a doubt on the subject, that they 
might both have written it, and that the 
original merit of that sublime strain 
must indubitably belong to the original *" 
author of the words, be be who he may; 
which is the only point still in dispute, 
though Mr. Campbell settled it long 
ago. All the world will allow, that 
there can be only one opinion on the 
matter ; though we beg to dissent from 
that dictum. We can\ help thinking 
that both opinions may be right. Both 


the gentlemen might have written the 
words first, there is such social sym¬ 
pathy between tliem. Mr. Campbell is 
a great genius, and he drinks gin and 
water, which is a foreign beverage, and 
the ExiU of Erin mast be a foreign song; 
and he publishes the Metropolitan in 
London, though he lives at Paisley, in 
Scotland, and therefore has no personal 
interference with that periodical, which 
is conclusive tlmt he wrote die song. 
And Mr. George Nugent Reynolds was 
a great genius, and he drank whisky 
unch; and whisky punch is an Irish 
everage, and the Exile of Erin is an 
Irish song, which is the incontestible 
proof that%e wrote the song.” 

After such proofe, who shall dare to 
dispute the claims of David Daniei. 
Dionysius Diogenes Centihanus 
CunTAYNE, to the style, title, honour, 
and dignity of 

“ The Briareus of the Press.*' 


OLIVER YORKE’S LEVEE. 


On the 14th day of August, 1831, His 
Most Literary Majesty held a levee, 
which, for the numbers, distinction, 
genius, talent, virtue, strict sbbriety, 
and maiden-like modesty of the per- 
(jflons composing it, excited — not with¬ 
out reason—something like envy, on 
the part of our gracious Sovereign, 
King William IV. But this feeling 
has, we are happy to say, subsided; 
nay, lias given way to one of high 
satisfaction, at the existence of a mo¬ 
narchical form of gol'ernment in Eng¬ 
lish literature, rather than tliat drivel¬ 
ling democracy, eulogised, naturally 
enough, by a military despot, when he 
said, ** Let us at' least have a republic 
of letters.*’ We say, let us have no 
such thing; let us hare an elective 
monarchy, with Oliver Yorke as 
King, and Regina as Herself, for the 
period of their natural lives, with re¬ 
mainder to whomsoever shall be thought 
worthy of succeeding them. Jhis is 
the constitution which we are sworn 
io maintain with the last drop of our 
inkand maintain it we will, though 
all the Magazitm of Dulness should 
be exhausted in vain rebellion against 
the liteTary*diadem. Nor are we sin- 
^lar in this determination. The peo¬ 
ple, of tb^e kingdoms, no less than 
^eir most gracious Majesties, King 
WiUitun and Queen Adelmde;^ partici- 
I^te in mir sentintents, fieniemng, as 


they must, the intimate connexion 
subsisting between true literature and 
true loyalty; and, consequently, the 
immense importance of a form of lite¬ 
rary government, which, by its very 
essence, is fatal to false pretensions, 
to ignorance, puffery, and all the paltry 
arts by which “patient merit” has 
been so long oppressed, and the “ un- 
wortliy” invested with a lion’s hide, 
thrown round their recreant limbs. 
Such being the prevailing sentiment 
on this momentous question, we need 
hardly say, that the levee of King 
Oliver was looked to with the^most 
unmentionable anxiety by all man- 
‘kind; and to that portion of die comr 
munity who could not conveniently 
come to town on the occasion, we 
address the following audieutic ac¬ 
count of the proceedings. 

Shortly aner one o’clock his Lite¬ 
rary Majesty entered, and took his 
station exactly opposite the other end 
of that splendid apartment, so Justly 
eulogised as one ofthe most amazing 
halls in die metropolis. The great 
officers connected with the literaiy 
household of Eba8er*s Magazine 
were assembled round the throne; and 
it being a Ml-dress day, they all wore 
cocked hats and corduroy breeches, 
which gave them a ve^ clean and 
courageous appearance, ihe standard- 
bearer was especially remarkable for 
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the triumphant as{^t mth which he reaid when he h^ uodimg better to do. 
gazed on the animati^ toene.''''Having T Hift ambassadors, were stU .asked .to 
bowed graciously to all arouiid, his dq||er. 

Mmesty proceeded to business. . Baron Bulow, the Frussifm^min|ster» 

Princes Tailevrand and Esterhazy, then requested permission to intn^uce 
with the rest of the foreign ambassa- Herr von Tiottenqvick, the great tra^ 
dors, were introduced, charged with veller, wlio had come express Seam 

letters of congratulation from dieir re- Weimar, with this short congratulatory 

speetive governments; which, his Ma- poem from the bards of Germany, 
jesty was pleased to remade, he would 

Wet nie sein Brodt mit Tht^en ass, 

Wer nicht die kummervollen Niiohte, 

Auf seinem Belle weinend..8BSS. 

Der Kennt each nicht imt Hiniunliseben Miicbte!” 

Lord Francis Leveson Gc^r here assent. His lordship, with great 
stept forward, and offered to translate readiness, declaimed to the following 
it on the spot. His Majesty nodded effect: 

* Who can't his strong brew drain’s an ass ; 

Who seeks the tumbler-filling fountains, • 

Or calls to Betty for the wine and glass, — 

He, he is perch’d on wit's most heav’bly mountains!” 


His Madesty smiled at this version, 
and Lord F. L. appeared satisfied. 

Lord Brougham presented an address 
on the part ,of the House of Peers, 
declaratory of their deep sense of the 
many useful hints contained in the 
pages of KnoritA; and also of their 
gratitude for the salutary castigation 
bestowed on the bores of their body, 
in an artkfle ^called “ Parliamentary 
Eloquence.*' The noble and learned 
lord at the same time took occasion to 
thank his Majesty for the very amusing 
account of a scepe in the Cou^ of 
Chancery, which .-he declared to pe as 
foithful as was consistent with the 
nature, of the subject. His lordship 
was most encouragingly received. 

Mr. Manners Sutton begged to as¬ 
sure his MaJssty that the Commons of 
Finland were not Ibehind. the Upper 
House in sincere and gratK^) acknow¬ 
ledgments; of the immcnsa^portance 
of Fbaseb’s Magazine. It was often 
noted in St Stephen’s; and had, in- 
eed, suggested Ihe outline of the 
address which he had the honour of 
readieg to his Mmesty. A suitable 
answer Sras returned. * 

Tli^ ^^^eeraors df the London Uni- 
vaillto., tvbto’.hsxt introduced. Ur. 

ent^ed 

to pihteetdpnoe, bushed fotwud, and 
s^:; ' ' •' ■“ 

, *» Your Majesty^ „ ,i ' . 

*• The jptosjtol: fionrishing state pf tire 
Loiidoa UmveiEsity beinintaaiii^ l^ttibu.. 
j^teMe to.myperJteytsdng eobrts to promote 
j ite internal petoe andgoodgovaifninant, I- 


claim attention, and am resolved to have 
it [Here hU Majesty fell asleep.'] The 
profound inclinations of the head with 
which I see myself honoured, are the 
more gratifying because fully merited. 
Look at my Cabinet Cyclopadia, which 
sells, and has sold, first, from its in. 
trinsic worth; and secondly, from the 
notice taken of it by Fbasbr’s Maoa- 
ztNB. Ob, my soul f the more we think 
of ourselves, the less we value other' 
people. I have done; and now your 
Majeaty is, I trust, convinced, that, like 
old Glendower, I can speak English, 
Lord, as well as you,” notwithstanding 
the Sighclopajy inBinuatioq|, to tire con- 
trwfy#, ^ 

His Majesty yawned in reply; and 
Dr. Thomson stood forward on behalf 
of the medical, surgical, &c. professors 
of the London University. He said,, 

*' Sire, 

“ 1 have succeeded in medicine, but 
forte is poetry; in proof of which, I 
wui rmd to your Majesty a congratu- 
latoiy ode,” 

To tiria ’King Oliver objected, say¬ 
ings • 

^ Dr. Thomson and Gentiemea, 

** 1 bonour your^dwlents too mueb to 
judge of them or of your li^^tereagfa 
the medinnr of an Ojde. No; you are 
engaged in saving the livea f f my dissi¬ 
pated aabjeota—a noble work I and if 
the London Universi^ be*not quite equal 
to those of Oxford, Cambridge,- Dublin, 
and Edinbptgh, tpe< fault is not, 1 am 
eure, to be laid «t your tnedied doom. 
Good morni^ to yod.'” 
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Profeisqt voft ^iihleqfels 

tben addiesB^ bis A^esty tints: ^ 

** May it please your Mijjes^, ^ 

*' t bare eome from Oennany, for the 
express of doing homage at your 

Mitiasty^ liters^ tiirone. Sire, it being 
of importmtoe, in times like the present, 
timt'AiiA of prudence should be resident 
in tii^. besit of Euzwe, to control the 
absurd application of philosophical ah* 
stractionB to political exigency, it is 
natural tiiat I should establish myself in 
my native Germany, and thuS’give a due 
diction to the movements of men, ., 
equally sincere, though lesa^sagaciouii^' 
than myself. For ^is reason I left 
Ikr^and, where, as a lecturer, I should 
bare felt happy in pedTorming literary 
services beyond the reach of any other 
man living. But though at a distance 
from your Majes^’s seat of empire, I 
not the less look forward to with hope, 
md receive with reverence, the period* ' 
ioal proclamations of your Majesty’s 
royal will—a spirit of patient curiosity 
forming, in common with wine and to* 
bacco, a mund'feature of the German 
national waiacter. Fimut Rex et Be« 
ginal" 

His Majes^ replied: 

—, V "Sr 

" Sir, * 

“ Your past polidoal life, not, less than 
your present spectacles, justifies tbe 
most mrious hope of a preposterous 
prosperous future. Your loss in £ng* 
land can only be duly appreciated % 
those who valued your stay. I shall be 
happy to receive the hock and cigars 
at your earliest convenience.” 

Professor Eosen, the great oriental¬ 
ly made a grac^l sofoam, which bis 
returned. 

I^e Professor of Italian literature 
then exclaimed: 


" King Oliver! 

" By Jove, yours is a queer Maga> 
zine! It is such a curious &ing I That 
Brougham is a great genius, hut Gardner 
—•no matter. Xiondon is 'notiiing dfrer 
Liverpool, where they give such capital 
dinners, .and like me so giuoh I Eoscoe 
—ah, tiiatwas a man! lamsogngry 
when people drink so much broth — 
that fellow trill kill biuuelf! fioccaodio, 

Dante, Tasso, Ariosto^irtbeae arengines, 
by Javq! »I hope your B^aguBisu ■trill ^ 

** i^k!thou-^1^^^^ and greater fiusiQiit.. ,, 

. AxadsiiigM^aryfmtcMesBMagasiiie! 

, Long majt fe ifldttriy,;limly as t^^ 

Why in me ttidiit of tirospinclty itblows: 

And o'er the aitidd’li^ na^l^ p 
From Eowlaitd Hitt ngbtdoMa'to lotriy Dale.” 

Hie King, tiitiiotti, any thisahsW.: 


succeed, ell that. Will your Majesty 
accept my ByariifV* 

The King replied: 

" My dear P. 

You are, without exception, the 
best-hearted and most gentlemanly fel¬ 
low ever created out of England. I 
hope Pickering is enamoured of your 
Innamorato. 1 accept your presentation 
copy ■with pleasure. Fray stay and dine 
with me.” 

The Proiessor bowed. 

Professpr de Morgan, beading a 
deputation of Welsh gentlemen in 
black, approached the throne, and 
read the blowing address in Welsh: 

" Ehy^ed hodd eich Mawrhydi, 

*' Nyni, ffyddlon ae nfudd ddeil^d 
eich Mawrhydi, y rhaivydym yn llafurio 
^r awrhydedd i’ch Mawrhydi ac er lies-* 
had i’n nunain, ym mysg hen fynyddau 
Cymn, ydym yn uraan at orsedd eich 
Mawrhydi gan ddeisyf cael yfed iechyd 
da i’ch Mawrhydi yn hrawf o’n oymme- 
radwyaeth.” 

His Majesty answered, 

" Cyfeillion Uawi^ yoh chwi, wyr- 
bon’ddigiou. Dyma iechyd da i chwi 
igyd.” 

As there is a bare possibility of 
some persons being puzzldd by this 
’ venerable langu:^, we hi^ give a 
translation; 

'* May it please your M^es^, 

" We, your Majesty's dutiful end 
loyal subjects, labouring for yoUr Mn* 
jesty’s; honoi^ and our own advantage, 
anu!^ .the immemorial mountains of 
Walea, approach your Majesty’s throne, 
and to drink your Majesfy’a hetdtih 
in the mead of our approbation.” ' 

Here the learned Professor pra^ted 
his Majesty with a splendid pewu^ 
pot, and th^, in common with the 
other memllilf'pf the deputidiop, took 
a pnll at tb4!f own, in hmtoiir bf the 
toast,' 

The royal Oliver replied: 

" Gentlemen, ■; 

** You’re a jolly Set Here's dl your 
good healths.” 

The Eev. T..X^l%Enj|^lSor.<rf Eng¬ 
lish to foT- 
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ini firttfud f wby4ele nl 


SKf^on>ii»fto 

Did’at ever try a rMb< 


ibber <b« atVl 
9bet>o foola, 
e owl. 


Did’at ever try a myber on^e owl. 

And naah it down with Barclkya bottle^ ale 
Do tbia and dounab, culbrated XNde *’* 


Dr. Bownng here took offhia apec- 
tacles, and exmitned t 

‘f* 0 King * 

*' Wbjr hare I met with treats 
aubt at thy henda, and at the handa of 
thy d|pende&{9 ? JUy tnmalaCionB trOm 
the Maeyara wotw deapmled oftbeir tatr 
IdiroDlfiuon when yoiin appmtt^d , N(ld« 
to nae your own wordtf * ^ 

* My Magyar pipe waa then ptjit out 
for ever** 4 

Waa not thft enough t Alas I it Would 
,Beem not* fo^ bdrO chosen to give 
a picture of a Sian ofDenJna, $0 ludit 
cxously like myaelf m evety hmb uid 
featuie, that, in selftlefendei I am eonu 
pelled, £iom tune to ..tune, to pay /or 
newspaper ttaragraphs dedlsring die 
aaid }»otur| laot ito be meant for me. 
Pray, mr, to OMwlerbalmce so much 
wrong, df me a little ngbt, and extend 
your omnipotidit fkaue to my last ata* 
tistiud Wodfc, which IB really good, 
though I BSjr It, that ahonld not say it. 
Be judge, stf, yourself." 

Here the doctcff put on his spechMii* 
cles, witlpt limtfest ip^ht f but Oliver 
wds too oiuck fm^him, and before the 
work could be opened gave the follow¬ 
ing answer to hta add)*^: 

« Dt* Bownagi) 

*' S pHy y<nl, hut what i 

Yon know mat we translaild Jit 
yar poeta, and^tha^ yon dsd uot Aa to 
the piettice. if«qp m«A 
pehe to he vke another, (unl to blame r 
Youatwetk oB etotistics iS reaBy good, 
and aa yon Ato too old and Bemnbjie a 
stager to oare touch aboy|g||e bomtor, 1 
hnowl almll please youdHJtyatotii^ 
you, that ^ejps la evei^ to hope 
a piogtotoive end prohtablie aaletof the 
book, Come epi hreekfs#t with me to* 
moirow,’* « 

Tbo Itofned doctor was atwut to 
express m gratwi;^, when lydus* 
puwt’Pdoo mitb an Suiaresa 

fcotat pw 


substantia! shadow of huhshtti^ 
lemn smile went roipjid the eow^ 
which broadened to a g;^ <to Itto M>* 
peaiance of Peter lu^rtsOQ} pt |tn0 
head of a deputation ftom ^4 anct^t 
city called Modern Aliens, whp pit 
lemptod hm way to the foot of the 
throng 4 The address, which dealt 
somewhat m gencralitieii, wps read 1^ 
the learned gentleman at great length 
It entered minutely into the probable 
causes of the falling ofi ii| Mlacttumdf 
and alluded to the ra^o of the '*dia|y" 
gentleman, as w tcry likely indication 
of the soccesb Cl his “ passages *’ Ine 
learned advocate also presented a l0ye)i 
and dutiful congratulation on the part 
of the bar of Scotland, most respect* 
ably,Bigned Among others weie tlie 
signatures of the Loid Advocate Jef- 
feiy> Messrs Cookburn, JVJurray, Ru,- 
therford. Miller, and many others, all 
o^wtiom Were presem, and declared 
they hud come m jEh^cn on purpose 
to attembth^vee. During the read- 
im of this address, his Majesty was at 
fitot st<wtled> and then amused by a 
i^vel of accompaniment. Mr. 
l^masmebstei, a young advocate, 
dressed m the uniform of the Royal 
Archers of Scotland, and wearing a 
welltpowdered wig, directed the move¬ 
ments of a band of music, which went 
Qd very pleasantly hdl the end of the 
address. The deputation were a^ked 
to dinner, h» Majesty expreisin& at 
the same ttme^ cohsiderable deubl of 
the cliotde havxi^ come to tovm for any 
thing uiort of t& ftes to be picked up 
at tw bar hf the House of Lords 
^e Editms of the principal Magav 
smcs wew then introduceu, followed 
by theur leapective tads. 

Mr. Thomas Campbell, author Of 
the qf Expcctatton, first stood 
fiMwara, to ofihr the oougratultoiona of 






tbe 

' tnij^j'lipiplffittr by a cart^,;. i^ained 
$a£n^^riynr'W -by Ihe- Stiataese 
M^'j^&pnind Bentiey. .j; 

,^'■ ■ 'th^ - fellowiitg ad- 


, «nkno<Bi te yon*' f 

' w't}» very first novelist' ’', 

day^aud, inde^ibFaay . 
. d«^ ; «an ifr be doobted^tbat | ant 
'^m iipbUoaopber-^my pagas taaib' 
with i^ilosopby. As a satirist, I my 
proadW point to my Siami$s Twin* (not . 
those heniitd me); white for pathos and 
powoTrillhere nothing in tbe Vhole 
raiig^ 6f English poetry to equal iny 
shorter pieo^a at the end of that volume. 
0^ my talents as a statesman, and my 
trhm^hs of parliamentary oratory, I 
neMi say nothing. That I am the b<md> 
B(^8t man in England you may per* 
oeivi'; and for dress, 1 deiy any one hint 
a tailor to he compared with me, unless, 
indesd, it be my own Pelto—and he’s- 
arrayed after my own moael. The Ne^ 
Monthly I shall make the . best magatdne 
in England—present company not.eX’J 
cspted. Your Miyeitfy vnll, ther(i%(ip\ 
appreciate the compliment | pay in at’t 
tending this levee; and'enotuu ]^iimy 
futibei information '1^ required r^pect^^ 
ing my merits and advantages, t Tefs#; 
first,'’to my prefaces and<dedic^<]^ 


faonotdr me by comiug 

here, I beg of^oaupfer to repeat it. 

‘ have good leave to leave us, sir!’ ” 

The modest M. P. then, withdrew, 
amidst the facetious remarks of the 
whole iHeiary court. 

Mr. Kennedy next appeared, attend- ’ 
ed by a foreiguet and the ghost of au 
“Biraishpuam.^ He appeared very feeble, 
and had |ome dlfBcuUy in supportinj^, 
Itirnseff dui^pg thh almost inarticplatn 
delivery of blV Kcldi^ss. f ip ^ 

tor ^*s, s|;^ni,.tljat he wap shhWJ^ '? 
FitJ^ and the reading bf 

Jltmip had, in; some measure^' 

dis(i5[U4lilTed,‘him for , the more prosy 
pwt of*liteiature. These? considers,s 
ationS, and an. inveterate hiccup to' 
wfhch he subject, would, he, 
trusted, be laken in excuse *fpr ikb v 
very imphrftej;. manner in which he 
had', expres^' d>e feelings of the 
defiinct and of himself. • ., 

His Majesty' most cdndeicepdingiy 
told him he. j^ht igp. ;' Mr. K. was 
Tiat asked.to^ajnuM. 

.1he'’dthei>‘in'!^a4^ .’^ibns, with 
‘‘,gmiabl,e,modesty,” decljned coming 
fo^^rd;;',^^'thus rave.room for the 
mtroda^oh of Mr. Sjvyer, gi the head 


iorwarq;;^,ana mus rave.room for toe 
mtrodacitioh of Mr. Djvyer. ai the head 
^ |P a d«P«fotiOn J'of' the,! Re¬ 
peaters. ^ )rIihmediately,.V^^^ 
this gentleman, Ips Maj^^lexclaim- 



■«™ i#v 4 yyT.<«H^ ww|M'VJiv«Mpyu'f OUU. A HpOSi 

ci»e DttlySppreciatisf .the' Its aumor til ihe mafevolrat tt&d nmoor- 

;,y9t,.iy. wo. xxw. m ,m 
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Oliver Ybrk^'s Levte* 


[Nov«mbfef, 


. lei 

ii 


ovs misrepresentl^j^|R'lliet|^ Iridiman 
of the highest stive of meeting 

M tlie hands of bis low and envious 
fellow-countrjmeu in the British me¬ 
tropolis. 

“ Permit me now to point your Ma¬ 
il's attention to the good people be- 
iind me. l imy are not all Dwyers, it 
is trae; but sull they may be said to 
possess a certain degree of ability. 
I Here Mr. D. was interrupted by an hyt- 
"nrical laugh from all the body ; Farinelli, 
^ the Courier, being most remarkable.'} 

, iThe perSoh thus distinguishing himself, 
is e member of the body of United 
■Irishmen, to whom 1 just &aded, as 
bound by a brotherhood nil baseness 
against moral and intellectual worth like 
my own. But to return to tl^b Four^ 
Estate. If your Majes^ has bemi led 
to believe that the factor Lord Falmouth 
in the Peers, and Mr. Croker in the 
Commons, having quoted FsaSer’s Ma- 
OASiKK oa the Befonh question, was 
omitted out of malice prepense on the 
part of the reporters, 1, in their name 
and beliiilfi begi to disabuse your Majesty 
of so q^egiotts an error. . 'J'he truth is 
UoUiutg iuore ths|^ this*.'—As* a body, the 
reporters are soMr to a fault. All man¬ 
kind know'the vast labour to which the 
reform debates subjected tbein; and to 
restore exhausted nature, and faculties 
' fooled to the top of tlieif bent,*' th^ 
did, in 1lbih|^iance with 'medical advice, 
take a large quantity of vfhisk^ punch, 
which, acting on their untrain^ and 
unseasoned ftoinaohs^ ,|prodqeed, not a 
renovation, but m. temporaiy suSpepsion 
of the 

the honour n^.tulainehiij put, ^t tlie 
public lost apy liiloqneqcehF fhs,circam. 
stanc^ J^tit tljMB^ feel tbqtpw opportunity 
at wfaiciiXtV^y ^tiid :h^ jpmpm, had 
th1i]jklm«!n;&l4q..to stand, was misled, and 
that^BvoiitjC^Sjoveliness w^', treated.. 
with; a s^^iihglWut of gaj^ntjj. J^iile 
their fe^eiti'f' hope, t hsMilro tif lMajqa|jp 
'Uill iot^ mh'er 'to thel^lw^ than to Pe 
past for prqtif of their zeflTiti the cause 
of FaAS&s'« MIaoazins ;' aqd in that 
hope they WQl 1)0 mdsl happy to drink 
yourMaK^%;})^tb'.” .. 

His Mujesjy’fe answer: ^ , ' 


X 

satis* 

jl^e.to.per-' 

.. avtwhti- 

teoed 
mt I 
I, thht, 
s most 


_stdalin'g ‘bitby 

'hii* iBt bt y^h it aohievdil the d^;rs- 


datitm of the mstire monit man. ■ Bo not, 
Isbeseech you, waste your time and per¬ 
vert your talents in taveim, revelry*— 
time, which can never be rSoaiyd i ta¬ 
lents, for the right exsrcisq of'Which 
you are awfully responsible to, your 
country and your consciences. 1 Bfaatl 
order you something to drink, hwt» I 
entreat you, ‘ be moderate-f-be iSrm !’ 
These ore tlie words addrm^d by Pe 
reform chiefs to their toHoW;ers'. I-ad¬ 
dress them to you, wdthlbvWry proba¬ 
bility of equal success. 

“ As to your Crayons, Mr, Dwyer, I 
really know not whether they are chidk 
or cheese, for I have not seen them. 

And now', gentlemen, have the 
goodness to get' out of the way, as the 
paymasters ofyour forces approtiti).**, 

The deputation then withdrew, and 
the editors of newspapers did homage 
in solemn silence. 

The following ■were some of the 
principal presentations: 

£arl Munster, on his elevatiPi to 
tlid peerage, and to the “ Gallery of 
Illustrious Literary Characters.” 

Earl Mulgrave, on succeeding to 
the title. 

M Lord John Russ|!l, on his very 
Mattering likeness in the “Gallery of 
Illustrious Literary Characters.” 
f Lord Falmouth, to retura thanks for 
the use of Fraser’s Magazine, dorv 
4ng the.debate in the Lords. 

^ Hie Right Hon. jedmWilson Croker, 
for ditto of ditto in the House of 
Commons. 

, The following noble and literary 
lords resp^tfully complained that they 
bad not yet been honoured with a 

E lace in the “ Gallery of Illustrious 
literary Characters 

Lord Chancellor Brougham^ Lord , 
UolUnd, Lord Nugent, Lord Strang- 
ford, lUiid King, Ix>rd Dover, Lo^ 
GlengaiU,' I^rd , Morpeth, Lord , Por- 
chester, > j!iOrd Mulgrave, Lord Mfthou, 
Lord Asbtown, &c &C( &c. kc. 

His Majesty was pleased to hold 
out hoptis of anWly attentimi to their* 




. Sir Walttir Scott, on bis approaching 
departure for ^feples. 

;, Messrs.Wbrdsworth, Cdleridgie^ and 
, Souths, to return thanks for ^ cor- 
xetA and r^reful printing ofthmr poems 
to the “ Corcmation poronal-'^ 

' The Rey., Geoage Cioly;, on era- 


Mr, Jehti Abcalmra Heraud^ on his 
roarv^lcuB Hmenif ittUt Belli 
Ji^. Peter Stuart, with a copy of 
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Fork’s 'tsvce. 

Friend^ip^*t 'f'ffts' niosl [Ilis Mipesty was jpleased to express 

warmly appoted orT his decided approbation of the schoiar- 

Mr, T. Sakwre, to present a tea-ixit like and I'entlemanly spirit pervadin;^ 
and dtfei Fitzgerald catch-penny. tliese two publications.] 

• Mr;'William'Cobbett, to present a The indefatigable Mr. Henderson, 
copy ^ his lilting Jiodic, and a trea- on hi.s appointment to the distinguished 
tis^ on himself. situation of A$tnmmm'r fiotful at the 

AJt. I^lke,. on the ,retluction of the Cape. Immediately on beholding the 

.^Mernrm/i ll^ lourpence. learned gentleman, bis Majesty thu$' 

Mr. Iie^ Eunt, on ditto of the apostrophised him: — 

Toiler toxonft' penny. 

i “* Of mann'ers gentle, of aifoctions mild, 

In wit a man — simplicity a child ! 

1 hope you’ll stop to dinnef where you are, 

And our bright magnum shall outshine by far 
The dazzling beauty of thy favourite ste 


The^hilosopher bowed, and said, 

“ With all my heart, your Majesty." 

The Old Bayly, on his departure 
for France. 

The New Baylcy, on his arrival in 
England, and to present a copy of the 
iSon^ of Almacks'. 

[Wis young gentleman, after Four 
Fewrs in the West Indies, came dVer 
to the London literary world in a 
National Omnibus. Ills appearance 
excited some curiosity.} 

Mr. S. C. llall, to present a cari¬ 
cature of I>ord Byron, in his exclusive 
possession. His Majesty declined ac¬ 
cepting it, but inquired very kindly t 
how all the little ones in Sloane Street 
were. 

Mr. Bell (who whispered to the lord 
in waiting, " Colonel Bell"), to 
present the copies of tlie Court Journal, 
under his management. On the ap¬ 
pearance of this gentleman, his Ma¬ 
jesty turned away, and entered into 
conversation with Mr. Galtj while the 
Standard-Bearer, in a very marked 
tone, called out move on 1” and 
«pull the Bell!” 

' Mr. Praed, M.P. to shew himself 

Mr. Fitzgerald, to help him. 

Mr, Samuel Kogers, to present a 
treatise on the Immortality of the 
Body. 

Mr. P. Gillies, with an Essa^ on 
Personal Liberty. 

' Mr. Thomas Gent, with a poem on 
turtle Boup^ and a treatise on specific 
gravity. * 

Mr. O’Cptinell, with a treatise on 
rack rent . 

Mr, Shiel, to qomplain of Sir R<S- 
bert Peel's quotation^ which stetnl him; 
to have the contortions of the si^> 
withbut her inspiration, Mr. S; >b<^- 
ged his Majesty to remember^ that tlie 
greati^ the tram the greater the libel. 


Dqn Telesforo de Trueba, to return 
thanks for tlie appearance ofliis por*. 
trait, and to kiss the rod by wliich be 
was castigated for his conduct in Boris 
and London 

Mr, Jesse, to inquire whether he 
was forgotten; to which Oliver gra¬ 
ciously replied, “ Not a bit of it I” 

Messrs. I’lancht*, Poole, and Peake, 
to complain that, instead of laurel, the 
Dramatic Muse had'decreed' them a 
crown of cabbage leaves; (These per¬ 
sons sneered at Shakespeare, and were 
kicked out accordingly.) 

ijcre his Majesty left tjjte ioom, to 
prepare for the reception of the ladies, 
who were waiting in an adjoining 
room, anxious to pay their respects. 

Shortly after, the royal Oliver re¬ 
turned,- having hastily, but tastefully, 
arrayed himself in a hoop petticoat, of 
the Elizabethan period, with a sto¬ 
macher and'head-dre.ss to correspond. 
This novel compliment to the fair sex 
was the ,tbemc of universal adulaition. 
Thus attired, and holding in his right 
hand a splepdhlly-oniamebt^ image 
ofllEuiNA, Miqesty tqqlc ,bis sta¬ 
tion in front of the throne, tbe ladies 
were then introduced, among whom 
were observed-— , , 

Lady' Gicagall, Lady' Dittre, the 
Hon. Mrs. Caroline Norton, Mrs. C. 
Gore, Mrs. llemans, Mrs. C. B. Wil¬ 
son, Miss Mitfor^,'<l^fts-Lat^on, Miss 
Crumpe, jHiapkl^eyraibutyi Miss M. A. 
Browne, aiid! ' although far from 
least, Miss 

Npw atj were naturally turned 
1^’ tbi| mpWftbg group, liis femi- 
pii)iply.ft(i^if4 Majbsty was all benig¬ 
nity and imijes; when, lo! the lovely 
ones deftu:ed their loveliness, and a 
scene, which nothing but nonsensical 
delicacy prevents our describing, oo« 
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carted. A pulling of c{^ 4 , a lacera¬ 
tion of cheeks, a sqtielling, screaming, 
weeping, bowling, UiUmping, mid tear¬ 
ing of hair, took place; and all for 
what ? For precedence ? Yes 1 One 
lad^ had it in rank, but the other 
claimed it in talent; a third was fore¬ 
most in beauty; another the tallest 
iiy a third of an inch; but none laid 
claim to the lead on tlie score of age. 
Probably they conceived this point to 
be sure of meeting with tacit acknow¬ 
ledgment ; at all events, it was not 
nlged. Nor, indeed. Was there need 
for tliis or any other addition to the 
causes of quarrel. The storm raged with 
unabated miy, till his feminine-looking 


Majesty left the rodm, declaring the 
levee at an end. dut even then die 
contest was kept up; discordant sounds 
and feats of Litliputian eheigy still dis¬ 
tinguished the fair combatants—fair, 
alasl no longer. Fair wps foul, in¬ 
deed I And it is our melancholy duty 
to declare, that of all the above^ttned 
ladies, only two suryiy€d--r11®t8.’ He- 
mans and Mrs. Caroline Norton. fbuf 
sadly terminated the proud^t day in tli^ 
histoiy of English literature, one which 
would have gone down as bnghtly'.aa 
it rose, but for the fotal cloud whihh 
obscur^ its sunset. Peace to the 
departed I!! ^ 


THE KEACTION AGAINST REFORM. 


The noise of parliament is stilled for 
a while; and we iiave, at all events, 
a montli of remission from their -wordy 
labours. Some say that they are to 
revive again on the 1st of December; 
others extend the duration of their 
slumber to the 16th of January. In 
either case we have a considerable 
vacation. 

The parliamentary history of the 
last month is distinguished into two 
epochs,—the rejection of the Bill by 
the House of Lords, and the proroga¬ 
tion. He was a careless observer of 
the signs of . the times who had not 
conjectured with accuracy what was to 
have been the fate of the Bill in the 
Lords. Calculators, more or less san- 
giyne, on different , sides, might have 
made the tnajority against the Bill 
some units more or fewer; but no onh 
who had attended to the,compositkni 
of the House, and to ftm declarations 
made, directly or indirectly^ by its indi¬ 
vidual members, could have been so 


besotted as to imagine that there could 
have been in any case a majority Jlpr it. 
ly doom was sealed from the moment 
that Lord John Russell and his com¬ 
panions brought it to the bar of the 
Lords; and the thi^trical. solemnity 
with vdiich it pleased Lord Brougham 
to invest the routine ceremony of intro¬ 
ducing a bill into the House of Peers, 
—a ceremony altogetha: as technical 
as any of the unmeaning formalities 
which are daily carried forvrard, or pre¬ 
sumed to be carried forw^, in West¬ 
minster Hall,—was only' an omen of 
its approaching decent burial. It was 
received with funereal pomp, much to 
the admiihtion of the critics of 
daily press, to be consigned to 
grave with ceremonies equally solema.^ 
Tbe debate in the Lords, it will be 
admitted by those who have paid it any 
attention, was, on all sii^ of tbo 
question,, far superior to that in 
Commons. There are many Ptuti- 
culars in Lord Lyndhurst's poutipal 


* By tbe way, how comes it that the two leading Whig papers contradict oqe 
another eo plumply, as to the manner in which tlie rejection nf the Bill was reoefred 1 
The Times postnvely asserts, Ahat tbe announcement of its being lost was unaccont. 
panied by '* ** a single tlieer the Mormng Chraniele informs ns, that it wss received 

** with loud acolamatienilff’ qtrt ftonun, &ic. Theite things always nlmliid us of the 
weli-knol^ s^jr of S|r ;Walter Balegh, who, thw say, huiatihe of the Betsond 
part.ofhis autory RWld, because heoohid not Ssewtsin the facts of aoase 
whidb l^pened ah^t immediately under his eyes. If we cannot'trust oar Kest 
ptfolm ins^ctors, in aueh f matter as the cheering or non-cheering of the 
df Lords, in what can sve frost them I . '. , ,. 

"r By the by, is that story about Sfr Walter Rdlegb true 1 It is no matter to. 
aagument i^etber it is or not; but, as a question of fact, we should reuBy lifee .te 
Jlnsow on wlat authority it rests. It looks apocljfphal;, hut. ft is, neT(frthelees> 
■isn trmato. ^ 
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hlflioi;^^ whidi tfinidec hifl* no fevourite 
of onw it» gerieial;' but the most 
prejudiced of his enemies must confess 
that his “ plying" for the constitution 
was a noole effort of reasoning and 
eloquence. , It would be useless to go 
over the other speeches on the same 
side—^and our vein is by no means 
coin)}lnnant|^—but we idiould not 
be’ afraid tpj match the speeches of 
l^rds Ogmarvon, Wynford, or Har- 
rowby, with' the efforts of our best 
parliamentary' times. On the opposite 
side die delating was clever, and oc¬ 
casionally eloquent; but the applause 
of the party leads us at once to single 
out the speech of Lord Brougham, as 
that of which the reformers have most 
reason to be proud. Shrewd, inge¬ 
nious, humorous, perhaps witty in 
parts, full of strange allusions drawn 
from all quarters, sarcastic and clever, 
it certainly was. It was any thing but 
coti^cing. The House laughed; and 
no wnder, for it would have b^en 
dii^cult to have refused a laugh to 
shch drollery,—at the picture, for 
example, of the peregrination erf Lord 
Whamcliffe through the streets of 
London, after the fate of his declara¬ 
tion that the people of Bond Street 
were against the Bill. Lord Brougham 
depicted, in tones of irresistible fun, 
the destiny that Lord Wharncliffe was 
hereafter to undergo—he predicted, 
with a jocularity worthy even of Foote, 
that his lordship's presence in a street 
would be sufficient to induce a suspi¬ 
cion of a taint of anti-refopn prevail- 
it^ tliere, and that all the inhabitants 
would, in self-defence, imitate the 
conduct of the men of Bond Street, 
by rising in mass to refute the calumny 
•—that Lord Wharncliffe would be the 
walking bill wherever he went, &c. &c. 
Tho Chancellor perhaps pursued the 
mpic too fhr; but still he had the 
laughers with him to the end. 

King Charles the Second used to say. 

Odds fish 1 who will swear to the 
truth of a song?” and those srho 
^ja3[ySe .to6 seriously the merits of a 
inay lay tliemselves open to the 
same censajSj Which attends the severe 
critic, who thinla that the straii^ of a 
songrwxiter ehonld be as cshnfiiUy 
weighed as the sentences of the bis- 
’Yet we may perhaps bet per¬ 
mitted to inquire whether the first 
hidihial or the kingdom ought to 
^ Ithe place from whjeh the flM>d of 
'is'henceforward to descend? 


whether the seals ought to be held 
in commendem with the office of Joe 
Miller? and whedier it was exactly 
decorous, that in the debate on a 
question which the keeper of the 
King’s conscience described as one of 
the most vital importance—one upon 
the decision of which hung the inte¬ 
rests of the monarchy, the hierarchy, 
and the aristocracy of his native land— 
oiie, the loss or the carrying of which 
was to be, according to his own distinct 
statement, the signal of Jacquerie aud 
insurrection—we may ask, we say, 
whether in such a debate it was bes 
coming, in a person filling the grave 
and lofty station of Lord Brougham, 
to hunt after jests, and to pursue the 
drolleries which suggested themseive.s 
to his imagination to their utmost 
limits? It is impossible to conceive 
that he could have seriously anticipated 
the horrors with which he attempted to 
frighten the peers whom he addressed. 
He must have merely considered these 
affected alarms as figures of speech— 
things thrown in to heighten the effect 
of his oratory. He was playing the part 
of the speech-maker, not of die states¬ 
man—far less of the chancellor. He 
is in such a. situation, both from the 
rank which he holds, and the talent by 
which he fought his way up to that 
rank, that 

" Listening senates hang on all he 
speaks.” 

But the habits of a forensic life, the 
practice of pleading pro and con, with¬ 
out considering the justice or injustice 
of the cause which he was advocating, 
(and we must remember that Lord 
Brougham stepped at once from the 
bar—the stuff^own bar, we may say 
—to the chancellorship, wifiiout being 
purified or tempered by holding ,any 
judicial or ministerial office, which 
might have taught him to talce some¬ 
thing more tlian the. views of «m 
advocate, or imposed pn him the 
necessity of “ graver airs,”) have dis- 
osed him to contend not for truth, 
ut for victory—while habits of a fer 
different kind induce liim to consider 
it a matter of no small importance that 

. The club ^ould hail him master 
of the joke.” 

The question (rf lieform, in the House 
of Lords, appears, as he bandies it, to 
be no more in his eyes than the ques¬ 
tion of another bottle in the Bee6teak 
Club. There might be considerable wit 
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it} iihe manner of discussing botli these 
l^stioDs; but WQ are still old-fashion- 
^ ^ough tbii^, that what might 
have been infinitely {ileasant at the back 
of the Lyceum, vras not so much in 
place in me House of Iiords. 

Qn more occasions than this last it 
has been our lot to remark, as we have 
done in the present case, that the 
peers, in spite of all the sneers at the 
hereditari/ house, have outstripped the 
Commons in substantial talent, as well 
as in all the graces of discussion. We, 
on that account, if for no other, 
regret the new spirit which Lord 
Brougham is intrcduciug into their 
debates.., Some hauglity lord of an¬ 
cient blood IS reported to have said, 
with an air of scorn not to be mistaken, 
when an ennobled merchant made his 
appearance in the robiiig-rooin of the 
House of Lords, that “ there, at least, 
he expected to have met none but gen¬ 
tlemen!" TTie sneer was misplaced 
in that instance; but we may say, with 
truth, that in the debates of the Lords 
we have always looked for that gen¬ 
tlemanly deportment which will fast 
fade away under the contagion of man¬ 
ners imported from the outer bar, or 
“ his Majesty's" opposition side of the 
House of Commons. Lord Brougham 
may justly pride himself upon his in¬ 
tellectual attainments, his power of 
satire, and his ready, wit; but he 
should recollect that these accomplish¬ 
ments are liable to be abused, and that 
insolence founded upon them is as in¬ 
tolerable, and as sure to be hated and 
despised in the end, as the insolence 
arising from the accidents of birth or 
station. The character of Wolsey, 
which some one (the John Bull, we 
believe) has. quoted from the homely 
verses of Skelton, is any thing but 
amiable; and wfi are sorry to say that 
it too hlosely resdtnbles some of his 
lordship's appearances in the House of 
Lords, particularly in his rude encoun- 
terswith the Mai’quess of Londonderry. 
The peers in Wolsey’s day complained 
of him, that he presumed sp much up¬ 
on his superior talents' when he came 
among them, that when he did 

' * « gnar, 

I hey must stand all afar 
To hold up their hand at the bar. 

For all tkeir noble bloude, 
iHe pluckes them hy the hood, 

^nA shakes them the eare. 

And themln such fenre ; 

nfbaym them like a beate^ 


Like an ox or a iiui; ' '' 

Their icittes he sayth art dul; ’ 

He sayth they have no brayne 
Their estate to maintaine: - - < 

And make to bowe the knee. 

Before his Mejestie." 

How this brow-beating etided is 
matter of history in the case of '“ fiill- 
blown” Wolsey; — even if it end 'with 
the. utmost prosperity for Brougham, 
it is not in the meanwh^e commend¬ 
able. ' ‘ I 

It was impossible, we repeat, to 
conceive that Lord Brougham could 
have been in earnest; and his genu¬ 
flection at the end of the speech only 
threw an additional air of buifooneiy 
over his appeal. Indeed, those who 
iretend to be acquainted with his 
ordship’s habits were inclined to be¬ 
lieve that he had applied rathep too 
freely the “ lette tornientum'* —wbich 
Horace assures us even the severest 
minds sometimes employ—and that 
much of tlie vivacity and outre wit 
and caricature so unusual from tlie 
woolsack, was derived from that foun¬ 
tain of jest and humour to which elder 
politicians were in the custom of ap¬ 
plying mom copiously than the water- 
drinking statesmen of the years on 
which we have fallen. 

It would be telling a thrice-told tale, 
were we to say any thing concerning 
the arguments on either side produced 
or reproduced during the debate. The 

S liestion was threadbare enough when 
le Commons sent it up to the Lords; 
it has been completely exhausted in 
the month which has now elapsed 
since its introduction into that as.<iem- 
bly. We monthly writos have no 
chance of coping with our brethren of 
the daily or weekly press, in rapidity 
of comment on passing events; and to 
them, therefore, we ahandtm the field, 
in which we readily acknowledge th^ 
have shewn themselves to'*be diligent 
labourers.' What has been written in 
our newspaper on this subject of re* 
forip would form a series of volumes 
double or treble the quantity of the 
Waverley series;—we are sorr^to eay, 
that, if it were collected, it wotud 
hardly be quite as pleesint reading. 
But if we labour under die defect ^f 
being slow, as compared with tbe gen¬ 
tlemen of the broadsheet,' we have a 
corresponding advantage in being more 
sure: writing more at a disltance^finm 
the eyerits on which we treaty we. are 
less liable to feel the heats, or to adopt 
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mh} 

the hasty conclusioos of the day, than 
the dioroal or even tbe hebdomadal 
writers j ted we have a belter oppor¬ 
tunity of seein^» a glance, not only 
the beginping and the middle, but tlm 
end also of a public movement. And 
we are' ■much mistaken if we do not 
now see the reflux of the wave which, 
six months ago, came over us, swelling 
above ifevery opposition, and bearing 
away those tvho dared to stand before 
it in the fell sweep of its irresis¬ 
tible progress. In plain English, we 
saw the Tory party, which, when tlie 
Bill first appeared, was bold, and 
determined to oppose all reform; and 
shaping their policy lo that course, 
declared loudly that a fight was to be 
made, not merely for the main body of 
the constitution, but for all its excres¬ 
cences i and that Gattou, Midhurst, 
and Old Sarum, were to be defend¬ 
ed in the tone and teinper of Mr. 
Canning—soon abandoning this lofty 
ground, and giving up all that could 
scarcely bear defence. No voice,^we 
believe, was raised against assigning 
representatives to Birmingham and 
the other great commercial lowns, the 
bead-roll of whose names have been 
repeated to us od nausce^ s O'Od mat¬ 
ters of Uie last importance were then 
the only objects to be preserved. Still, 
however, there was courage sufficient 
in tlie party to declaim fiercely against 
the ministerial measure; and Sir Ho- 
bert Peel, we recollect, boasted that he 
would go down to any hustings in tlie 
country with the Bill in his hand, and 
on the strength of his opposition, claim 
the suffrages of the electors, certain of 
having his claim allowed. Alas! this 
spirit soon quailed before the noise of 
the factious press and the bludgeoned 
fury of the rabble in the towns, and a 
panic deep and universal seized upon 
the Tories. At the commencement of 
the last eifections tliere was a flight of 
the principal leaders; and the conster¬ 
nation, spreading from London (where 
Mr. W^, the Peneleus pf our cause, 
refesed to kand) through the provihees, 
soon found craven imitators; <w, by 
givang courage to the antagonists of 
ordeivv cofthribtited to the defeat of 
ptesont (Vyvyan, Bankes, Lowther, 
&c.) whose interests in the counties 
for which they s^ood were shaken only 
by the contagion of fear. Then was 
ffie wave at the highest—then seemed 
itreMstless,—perhaps it was so; but 
ihe, «eflttx was to come; and if an 


election were to be tried to-monow, 
the partisans of the Bill would chteg^ 
places upon the poll afith its oppo^ 
nents. The flood a'OuId the kiier 
w^. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith, whose ex¬ 
ertions as jack-pudding for the JEdin- 
burgk Review have, justly under the 
Whig ministry, obtained for him a 
prebend in St. Paul’s, where he is 
comfortably seated in contact with his 
old antagonist the Bishop of Llandaff, 
has been beforehand with us in this 
simile of the wave; and all the bro¬ 
chures of his party, great and small, 
have rung with applause at his tale 
of the Atlantic and Mrs. Partington. 
Unluckily, good stories are not'exactly 
reasoning — else Mathews should be 
not merely a prebendaiy, but an arch¬ 
bishop — and when they are passed off 
as such, they will not bear investiga¬ 
tion. The swell of the sea that swept 
down the houses of Sandwich was 
more than an antagonist for poor Mrs. 
Partington. That we may safely admit. 
Her mop had no chance of keeping off 
the roll of the ocean. But the analogy 
will not hold: the reformers and anti¬ 
reformers are not so unevenly balanced 
as the Atlantic and the old lady. , She 
had no counter wave to oppose to that 
which came to the destruction of her 
household gods. Neptune^ the earth- 
shaker, ill the full plenitude of his 
power, was aif over-match for her poor 
deities, and she had no Jupiter to ap¬ 
peal to. Nor was there any chance 
that the waters would check of them¬ 
selves, until their swoop was done ; — 
.they contained not in their bosom any 
refractory waves, any repentant billows 
ready to turn back. In this our Case 
differs. Have we no counterpoising 
power? Are we alone, with nothing 
but a mop to fight our battles ? Are 
the reformers mighty as the Atlantic — 
we, weak as Mrs. Partington ? Or is 
that human wave which direatened to 
sweep away all the mounds and but¬ 
tresses, and submerge the pinnacles 
and spires of our constitution, of the 
same unbroken strength and ^ same 
uniform impetus that it was when first 
our teiritied Tories Jpoked upon it 
with panic-stricken eye? No: the story 
may tie a good one, but it will not suit 
the argument of the prebendal Punchi¬ 
nello. He may mistake a tempest in 
a washing-tub for the swell of the 
ocean; but bis mistake-will not now 
impose upon any one ctuniug in tem- 
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‘We bas^JSO.Barbadoes huiri- 

MB,ber«,.,,r. ,^, 

■.^p^What TwrUM bf^,_^^ i’d8, 'do? was the 
^ a^iio Jli|||»ontht We s^d 

QUght to da 

In sj^te of W and intimida¬ 

tion to yfhich i 0 ^y*»r 0 ^,l«jbjected, they 
have':thrQwn out the Bill: what has 
been the consequence? Tt will be 
admitted^ that the sun has shone, very 
respectably indeed, for an October sun, 
ever since, and that the goings oh of 
the moon and stars have been pretty 
much what they usually are at this 
time of the month and year. We re¬ 
collect^,^rtly after the carrying of the 
Homan Catholic question, those who 
opposed that measure were gravely 
taunted with the patient performance.of 
their general functions by these lumina¬ 
ries, as sensible proofs that nothing had 
occurred in consequence of the measure 
detested hyfeigious England. We 
then contended that tlie ‘'stars in their 
courses’' went on their appointed way, 
heedless of human folly or human 
crime; but we contended, also, that 
if, like Socrates,'we looked from the 
skies to the earth, we should find that 
a mischief had been done to English 
feelings and interests, far less reparable 
than any,t|tat could arise from the most 
mali^ aspect in which stars or planets 
could be disposed. We wave all dis¬ 
quisition on tW unhappy subject now; 
but Wthout referring to skyey influ¬ 
ences, we ask where—when—wliat— 
how—was the anger, the indignation, 
the wrath, the “ terrific feeling," pf the 
“ aroused and injured people” display¬ 
ed on the present occasion ? 

"While me Lords were in delibera¬ 
tion, a vacancy occurred for Forfar- 
, 9 hire, au^ Dgilvie“(the same person, 
we. believe, who “beat Lord Jeffery so 
handsomely—by the w^r^what has 
beconie bf mor Lord Jeffery?) was 
returned.Ugilvie is an ant%refonner, 
d toute otUrance: he goes even beyond 

Vyhde the Lords were debating, Mr. 

.(^mft died. A vacancy was theieby 
. m^e for Dor^tshge. “ What Tory 
staj^d?-!-Impossible 1" ^id 
o<cgtm6 of the ministers: “ no Tory 
, . wl etand. The respectable-honour- 
' , 1 ^ 6 , we mean — Mr., Eonsonhy will 
•i:;walk over the course.” Lord Ashley 
j,.slaved. “ It is too, absurd," bellowed, 
t^egam; “he omnot get a vote." 

poll. “It is 


.all stuff," continued the mlnisteiial 
bellows-blowers; “he may have a few 
votes, but they will soon‘be exhaoea- 
ed." His lordship was returned. 

Oh 1" squeaked the same or^afls^ for 
they had by Jhis time come to a vfery 
treble stop indeed; “ well petition — 
tlie farmers are stupid, and won't'vote 
for us." 

T|)e farmers 1 Why, after tlfe of^o- 
sitibh of Lord Althorp‘M-of whom, 
nevertheless, we wish .tO'speak wiUi 
every respect — to the {Hnendmeat>af 
the Marquess of €hand(», or ^Q^pflel 
Sibthorpe, which put the agrifeutural 
population on some ^prt tf footmg 
with the town herd, the farmers must 
have been mad to have voted for the 
partisans of the Bill. We said so ftrom 
the beginning; but the farmers were 
at hrst, beyond question, led astn^. 
They have now repented, and are ready 
to shew their repentance in revolting 
from the quacks who misled them. 
'* The Bill would not have been p/qy to 
any class in the empire, hut it would 
have been death to them. This is not 
the place for opening the question of 
the com laws in its length, breadth, 
and thickni|m; but we ask little from 
the Intel lectnf any one who reads these 
columns, when we request him to be¬ 
lieve — 1st. Ihat the repeal of the com 
laws is the pecuniary ruin and die 
physical degradation of the Ikitish 
farmer. 2dly.«That the thisee-shilling- 
and-sixpenny-a-week -voters created by 
my Lord John Russell would, for the 
sake of a ^nny deducted from the 
quartern loaf—soon Ao be d^ucted 
from their own wages or alms with 
tenfold interest—vote the aboUtum: of 
these laws. And, 3dly, T^t there 
would be found many a man who isiat 
present considered to be of parliament¬ 
ary. rank, and many, many tnow hdio 
under the new system would .hw<eo 
considered, whose amln^n wmdd 
lead them to advocate the cause oflihe 
“ operatives," anxious to cheM their 
<femily out-of a pennyworth of brend, 
in omer to spend it in an extra half¬ 
pennyworth of gin. , . .i 

. 1 . The farmers, then, .it will be allowed, 
haya good reason to fehr tbd BiU, which 
givesmembers to HolbfWn, SpiiKlds, 
Deptford, and Oreenwjiohv : Bniidm 
citisens'— , ^ v,‘ ^ 

We shall be so impavMaa to iechtd 
the triumph of ourenemies fimt. 

Once m a year .a Loid^uMiiyiOr is' 
chosen by persons calUug. iheni^m 
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the citizens of London. Nobody is 
deceived as to die %:t, that of those 
persons srho make London what it is, 
viz., the seat' of power, honour, riches, 
intelUgeh^ &c. (hU the &c. as ydU ' 
like), not five in a century take the 
slightest interest in the city polities. 
Many persons, among whom we are of 
the number, think this exceedingly 
wronff'; but it is the fact. Take out 
four<^or say ten, to cover all mistakes 
*—of die L^ Mayors appointed for 
the last fifty years; the property of 
die i^ainder would scarce pay their 
household debts. Some of mem are 
noted as dufifers—others have called 
meetings of their creditors; some are 
light weights—others h^vy handfuls; 
smne have merely made their way to 
the bankrupt court — others ought to 
have winged their way, on paper 
wings, to the land of Sydney. We 
sliall not do our powers of portrait- 
painting, or the discriminating talente 
of our refers, such injustice as to write 
tte names of the persons whoni we 
dius describe under their pictures. 

The lively itself—we mean thatjpor- 
tion of it which meddles in city ai^rs 
—consists of the lowei^sweepings of 
the town. Tliere may be about fifteen 
thousand liverymen, and on a great 
occasion some three thousand may be 
brought forward to vote. The heads 
and leaders of diem are scheming at¬ 
torneys, a]dvertising tailors, the public- 
house keepers of the neighbourhood of 
Cheapside, the truly swinish multitude 
of the lanes of the city, once inhabited 
by men of opulence and industry, now 
deserted by them, and left to the swin¬ 
dler or the pauper—these people, who 
drive a sort of trade in voting, come 
forward in the casra of contested elec¬ 
tions for the mayoralty; and the sprin- 
llin^ of respectable men who can be 
indimed to make their appearance on 
' these oc^ions is far too small to be 
tif any weight t^inst the oongregated 
rubbish from the purlieus of the Poul¬ 
try. In this glorious assembla^ the 
‘ctuise' of n^btm has been illustnously 
triumphant during the last month. 

‘ Twioe have the Uvoy sent up Sir John 
Key.^ thehldermeU—twice have the 
aldermen rejected the baroneL He 
.'%8s weighed in the balance, and found 
wanting. We .have not yet sunk to 
^> die lower deep of criticising die meiits 
, of such e pesson as Key, and we 
■ oougiatulate the livery tm their 

vtii^iKpsepiitete choice. The cause of mi¬ 


nisterial reform deserves suc^ a chkiih**. 
pion; and it is not t^rless honj^b!^ 
by his adhesion|t,,ftoiji;i the foet that 
be played last yehr' as notorious- i'.iart 
in licking the of die Duke of Wel¬ 

lington, as be does now in licking the 
feet of Lord , 

Nothing shair tempt us to say any¬ 
thing fu^er of the city election for 
mayor. We allow it at once, and 
without further controversy, to be a 
great triumph of die cause of reform. 
We shall go further, and admit that 
the livery, supporting die hill of 
Lord John Russell, are displajdng a 
degree of judgznent and intelligence 
for which we did not give them credit. 
That Bill expressly disfranchises the 
livery—deprives them of their ancient 
right of choosing representatives — 
classes them with those corrupt and 
worthless communities that cannot be 
trusted with the elective.franchise; and 
it is highly to the credit of the self- 
discriminating powers of the livery, 
that th^ support, with so much ear¬ 
nestness and enthusiasm, a conclusion 
concerning themselves, to which every 
one else who had for many years foe 
opportunity of observing their proceed¬ 
ings, had come already. It is, never- 
foeless,diverting to see theheer-hibbing 
buffoons who now take the lead among 
them, calling upon them to come for¬ 
ward “ in defence of their privileges ” 
— their present proceedings, if foey 
have any weight at all, tending direcdy 
to abolish their body altogether. 

All that can be obtained from the 
trophies of Guildhall we foerefore 
cheerfully concede; but if we cast our 
eyes away from the atmosphere offiog 
and Magog, the Whig reformers have 
not so much to boast of. In Dublin, 
the second city of the empire, two 
reformers, having bade their way into 
the House by the old means of bribery 
and corruption, were unseated. Im¬ 
mense exertions were made to supply 
their places by gentlemen of the same 
purity and honour, but it would not do. 
Two decided anti-reforraera came in. 
In Liverpool, Lord Sandon, wh^ 
politics, we regret to say, are not 
exactly what they oi^t to he, but 
who in the present instance stood 
forward as the antagonist of foe Bill, 
defeated in one day Mr. Thomely, 
put up by the combined forces of 
Whiggery and Radicalism. Had old 
Gene^ Gascogne, driven, in May 
last, by foe bawling pf fiiction fiom 
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tfafey^t which he so longr occaf»ied, beoi 
ud^ j[»oposed to t^h electors of Liveiv 
podl, be would have been again the 
metsber for Oiat toiWdii The reaction 
is gaining strength after day; and 
we shall be much deceived if the elects 
ors of Cambridge do not ^ve that 
its influence is omnipotent there also. 

We are not about to argue on this; 
we give it as an historical fact. The 
Bill mania is now confined to half a 
dozen newspapers, and they are busier 
and more venomous day by day as 
they find their cause deserted, just as 
flies bite more bitterly as they are 
about to expire. We want a reform — 
we shall not go back from our original 
principles, and assert that all is per¬ 
fection in our present system—but we 
do no! waift'a reform which confdhnds 
at one sweCp all rights, franchises, 
rivileges, no matter how consecrated 
y custom, or Ij^ valuable from local 
circumstances—which puts the landed 
interest at the mercy of the ten-pound 
householders of towns—which, in¬ 
creases the hostile representation of 
Ireland, giving the elective power, at 
the same time, to the uncontrolled 
influence of that Irish faction which is 
most envenomed against every thing 
English, while it diminishes the repre¬ 
sentatives of England — which swells 
the already overblown influence of 
London—and which Jacobinises the 
whole representation of the country, 
by debasing the member into the 
delegate. This reform we do not like. 
Still less do we admire it when wc 
find it coming from men who halloo 
forward their followers to heap outrage 


amf Losult upon the bi8h.oi>s<-*-sLoEd 
Grey’s conduct towards Philipotts vras 
an excellent gauge and pattam of riie 
course to be pursued by his inferiors— 
and who are negotiating, with Mr. 
O’Connell at this moment for.his sup-! 
port in return for pay and place- 
The whole question of the conduct 
of the bishops, the prudence and policy 
of their vote, its influence, ajut, the 
influence of reform in general upon 
the church, will aflbrd materials for a 
long and well-considered paper. We 
have only room and time here to say 
that, in the diflicult position in which 
they were placed, they chose the best 
part — we .speak humanly, without 
looking to the far higher consideration 
of what their consciences dictated. 
Tlie most careless observers must be 
struck with the resemblance of the 
present outcry to that raised in the 
days of Charles I., when the fishwives 

“ left off" to cry their fish up. 

And turned away to cry ‘ no bishop!’ ” 

A page of Hume’s History of England 
in those (Jays would almost serve as a 
passage of our contemporaneous annals. 
Let the bishops, then, take warning by 
the example which they will there find 
set before them. Acting on the fatal 
advice of Archbishop Williams, the 
bishops of those times withdrew from 
parliament. They declined voting on 
the reform question of the day,—did 
they thereby check the precipitous 
ruin of tlieir order? Not they. Ifre 
only compliment they received, was 
the raising of a doubt wheflier they 
were not worthy of Bedlam.* 


* The following ia the passage in Ilume: —" Williama, now created Archbishop 
of Vork, having been ebused by the populace, hastily called a meeting of his bre- 
tliren (S7tb December). By his advice a protestation was drawn, and ^dressed to 
the King and House of Lords^^Jllie bishops there set forth, that though they fabd. 
«i undoubted right to sit andvote in parliament, yet, in coming thither^, they hhd 
been menaced, assaulted, affronted by the unruly miidtitnde, and could no longer 
with safety attend their dnty in the house. For this VeasAn they protested agiunst 
all laws, votes, and resolations, as null and invalid, which should pass during tho 
time of their constrained absence. This piote8ta|ion, which, though just and legal, 
was certainly itl...timed, was signed by twelve bndiops, mid oonunntiicated to tiie 
king, who hastily approved of it. As soon as it was presented to the Lords, the 
, hduse desired a conference with the Commons, whom tliey informed of this hft** 
^’jpatpected piotestnMon. The opp<>rtunity was seized with jcy Bn4 ttuonph, ^ ,An 
'''lil^s^hment of high toeason-^S'immediately sent pp against toe bishops,. 40 4n^a- 

Anri ^ .1 



^ t . -speak bwbrd in their 

^antcation; so much displeased was every one at the egregiohs imprudence of 
V^Ah lthey had been guil^. One person alone said that he <fid not bClwve them 
^ treWiSon; but that they were stark mad ; and thereibre desired ither 

Pi'iNi Adnt to Bedlmn*” , ^ 
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Let neUfaer the bishops nor smy bb% — assertinpr that the las| session, whi^ 

else be . staredMftom .acting as their lasted only four months, was of n^fsa-' 

oonsdences dictate, by tite terror of the ralieled duration-.-aciid ends with a 

mob. ^lee is sadr a motive at any whine. The kiug^'is made to say that 

time—^ it’ifl^ tbe motive of the slave, he hopes a (‘onstifu^ionai reform will be 

NoW,-iti«iJOt only slavish, but absurd, carried. .Why, so say we all; but the 

when no -mob can be roused which can ‘ diflerence lies, in the word “ constitu- 
excite any filing but that of contempt, tional." The op^nents of Lord John 

We venture to say that Sir Francis Russell’s Bill expressly opposed it be- 

!6ttrdett’s new metropolitan uniop will cause it was unconstitutional. The 

be a misemble failure. It may, how- minister had not the courage to say, 

ever, serve as an electioneering iiistru- as lus more sanguine friends out of 

ment, to save the pockets of the doors have said, that the measure to 

baronet on proper occasion. be proposed in the next session was 

Of the lung’s speech we have no- to be as efficient as that rejected in 

thing to say, on the old principle of the last. Coupled with the shufSing 

ex nihiio nihiL It is universally al- answer of Lord Grey to Ute people 

lowed, by friends and enemies, to be who intruded upon him at mlanight, 

the most jejune performance that ever it has excited vast suspicions in the 

was written. It begins by a blunder minds of the reformers; and Cobbett * 

(ilaucisg through the pages of Hume, we have stumbled on many passages 
applicable to the present time. For instance, how often are we not told now of the 
folly of imagining that such men ns the Dukes of Bedford, Devonshire, Norfolk. 
Lords Orosvenor, Spencer, &,c. &.c., should consent to any revolutionary measure 1 
Uume will supply us with an answer.—“ But the tide of popularity seized many, 
and carried them wide of the most established maxims of civil poliev. Among the 
opponents oftlie king are ranked the Karl of Northumberland, lord admiral, a man 
of the first family and fortune, and endowed wdtli that dignified pride which so well 
became his rank and station; tlie Karl of Essex, who inherited all his father's popu¬ 
larity, and having from his early youth sought renown in arms, united to a meddling 
capacity that rigid inflexibility of honour, which forms the proper ornament of a 
nobleman and a soldier; Lord Kimbolton, soon after Karl of Manchester, a person 
distinguished by humanity, generosity, affability, and every amiable virtue.. These 
me»,Jinding that their credit ran high with the nation, ventured to encourage tho^e popular 
disorders which they vainly imagined they jiossessed authority sufficient to regukde and 
oontrol.” 

Wo request ibe attention of such of our nobility as are at present playing the 
game of the mob, to this concluding reflection of the philosophical historian. 

* Apropos o{ Cohhait I his great rival. Hunt, has turned author—ahd such 
an author! He has just published an address to the radical reformers of Eng¬ 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, which, for composition and printing, is a perfect 
curiosity. He is furiously wroth against the base press, which, he says, 1ms 
“ villified ” him. Wc make a couple of extracts, which we print as near a^pos- 
stbieto the original typograpny. Ilunt, it will be seen, is a very capital writer. 

' « The Army was increased 10,000 Men, and my motion to reduce it 10,000 Mm, 
Was only supported by two or throe Members, — The Navy was increased 7,000 

Men, —Yeomanry Corps were embodied all over tlie Country-The Militia was 

ieMled ou{|,-~Then came the Question of the Civin List. It will be recollected that 
the'Whigs just before they came into place got a Committee appointed ta enquire 
into this affair, as well as the Reduction of Salaries, Pensions, &.c. But as the 
Whigs had the np]>ointment, the naming their own Committee, and they being now 
in Fltfee^ let us see w’hat was dqne by tliut Committee, instead of Reducing the 
Llivil list Imlf a Million, the Committee Recommended a Reduction of oiily,;£’lS,000 
a Year. Bui the Whig Chancellor said it was so jio smalt a Sum be hoped the House 
would not W ao shabby as to withold it from the Patriot King. And upon my di- 
vidiimr the Hbuse some half dozen Members Voted witli me against the Grant. But 
toe i^igs carried it and the Patriot King William 4th, the Whig King, gets just ag 
atoob as toe Tory King George the 4to got from'a.Tory Ministry, out.of the lockets 
of a StarviajJ ima suffering People. Wdl, then came the Pensions about,/170,000 
• 'Year. These •Penrions all expired by Law at the demise of the Ciowu, what did 
toe Patriotic Whig Ministers propose, now toey were in place? will you believe itj 
luy frieiadsi; why they proposed to uenew every PensiON. Oh! rare Whigs/ 
And when hlr. Hume and myself moved for a Committee.to inquire into. Who were, 
and who ware not, entitled to have their Pensions continued, ' The P«cio^ Chan- 
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^ceoses his lordship of abandoning his 
doldun. As sre 8«||i>Qse our readers 
do not see Cobbett regularly, and 
as vrlut he says is at least amusing, 
we shall extract a few, of his remarks. 

" NererthelesB, the nature of the raw 
bill is a matter of more importance; and 
at this we cannot get for the life and 
soul of ns: it is to be ' quite as efficient 
it is to be * equally ej^aeious and now, 
in tbe words of Lora Grey himself, it is 
to be founded on the ' same principles’ as 
the former Bill, and ‘as effectual for the 
accomplishtnent off the olyects which it was 
declared to have (n view.’ My God! Why 
hare we not something definite ? Why 
not say that it is to go to the same extent 
in point of suffrage, and in point of dis¬ 
franchisement^ Why not say that we 
are still to have Schedule A and Sche¬ 
dule B, andi;Be copyhold, and leasehold. 


and ten-pound voters 1 ^by apt jay 
this at once; and theii, with Mate tea- 
son, deprecate the refusal to pky taxes ! 
Alas! here is nothing definite. W« 
know that these were the grounds of'the 
objections to the BilL We know that 
these grounds will always cOntinne with 
the majority of the present peers; and 
what reason have we to hope that a biU 
will be passed by those peers, unless 
these great principles and provitdonS of 
the bill be abandoned; or ubless a new 
creation of peers give a majority in fa¬ 
vour of the bill; or unless the present 
majority be converted, by some decisive 
act on the part of the people ? To enter¬ 
tain an expectation that the Bill will be 
passed by tlie present House of Peers, 
without being stripped of these great 
provisions, the people continuing con¬ 
tentedly to pay taxes, demands the ope¬ 
ration of the mind of sn idioU” 


cellor of the Exchequer with the whole host of the Whigs opposed it, aud the House 
by a very large Majority renewed the grant and Voted the money out of the Pockets 
of the Starving People, to pay every one of these Pensions, every shilling that the Tory 
Minittert had paid them in the Reign of George the 4th. What think yOu of this tny 
friends ? Many and Many a time I have reminded Sir James Graham now the first 
Lord of the Admiralty, of the ,^600,000 a year. Paid to the Privy Councillors of ihe 
King. But'Sir James is now in Place, and he is as mute on the subject as a Mouse, 
he will not even utter a Sentence in Vindication or Explanation, as to his change of 
Sentiment, with his change of place. Oh ! rare Whigs, rare Economy!!! Well 
the next job of tiie Economical Whigs, was to grant the moderate and the modest 
Sito of ,£100,000 a Year, to our Young, and Amiable Queen, in cose of tbe death 
of the Old Patriot Whig King, witli two Palaces in addition, one in London, and 
one at Bushey Park, where the King lived when he was Duke of Clarence, with the 
late Mrs. Jordan, by whom as the Public know and feel he had a large Family. But 
as the Kinjf, in his Old Age, chose to marry a young wife, the Whigs have taken 
care that John Gull, shall pay her an annuity, of £*100,000 a Year, wheh he dies. 
Vepr geOerbus tliese Whigs with the People’s money, but not very Econotnipal. 
This Grant was actually passed at 3 or 3 o’clock in the morning after I was in Bed, 
and when I complained of its extravagance and profligacy, I was told by the Speaker,, 
that it was out of order to call a grant profligate, which was passed by a Parliament 
to which I belonged. Therefore when these liberal Whigs proposed tO Grant an 
additional Sum of £10,000 a Year, for the Education of the Princess Victoria, I 
moved that it should he reduced to £5,000 a Year, whi<^ I contended was qqite 
enough for a Child, she having £6,000 a year already. But the Whigs,strenuoukly 
rapqsedmy Motion, and it was carried by an overwhelming majmty, no one Vc ^ ii rf ' 
for the somler Sum but myself. Sir Francis Burdett declanng that he believed 
there'was no man in EnglandfTiowever poor, who would object to the Gj^t but uh 
Memb w for Preston. Well next comes Windsor Castle, and wbat My the Ficbw- 
mical Whigs, why they proxiosed an additional Grant of £160,000 and £loj(!k?0' 
m(^ to'&rnish two new Rooms, £270,000 having beeri. already Paid tot furnimt^ 
the said Castle* 0 rare Economical Whigs! 11 The Whigs carried it wite a lotee 




tit. the Colonies. Lord Althorp moved as an Amendment that tbe 
. reduMd to £8,000 for the year 1830, add wholly abolls^d intbe reat 
-^ey dirided the Hjpiise on it. But when 1831 came, the Wh^s^mre m 
' of ^liahing tMa infamous Grant altogetiter, why with tlrue Whfc 

luhtMeWhtg consi^cy, they proposed and carriedwhdle S^ 
ctefed the vMy same amendment 'which they had done,i(rHen tiw iSd 
bbtrever tite Whigs carried it by an overwhelming " 

account of tbe dehates ; 
to putan.end,ten^Oiinatiim Bo- 
Jimh, L«w Al^o^, Ltffd Milton, Mo. Cadey the ntember for tottf' 
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We feel no gr^t alarm about the 
threat not to pay taxea; but we agree 
with Cobbett^ that to suppose the Dill 
will be paa^ by &e peers is idiotic. 
But let us bear the veteran of Ken¬ 
sington. 

NotT, what I believe the intention 
to ho, is ^is. First, I believe that Lord 
Grey finds that he eannot carry his new 
creation of peers ; finds that he cannot 
carry the whole Bill; finds that he con 
carry nothing which would not dissatisfy 
ninety-bine hundredths of the people; 
and mat, tiberefore, he intends to come 
to a compromise with the enemies of 
reform, giving that which will satisfy 
them, or, rather, that they will submit 
to, seeing that it is impossible that they 
can come and take his place, and carry on 
the government quietly. They would 
turn him out immediately; but that it is 
necessary to their ufety and tranquillity 


that he should remain in, mid thereby 
induce the people quietly to go on paying 
their tithes and their tares. Let it be ob¬ 
served, that though there is a great ma¬ 
jority of the House of Commons pledged 
to support the whole Bill, they are not' 
pledged to support any other biU; and if 
It be absurd, as he is said to have told 
the deputation, to think of proposing the 
same Bill again, it is ten thousand times 
more absurd to believe that the House 
of Commons, who pledged themselves 
to support the whole Bill, and nothing 
hut the Bill, will think themselves pledged 
to support any other bill. Full nine- 
tenths of those who gave the pledges 
ore very likely to have wished the whole 
Bill at the devil; so that, here we hnve 
a House of Commons, chosen for seven 
years, for the purpose, as the pe(mls 
thought, of making a Farliementaiy Re¬ 
form, who are not at all pledged to any 
reform, this BiU being once set aside; 


Luosdowns rotten Borough of Caine, and aU the Whig Lords, Johns, Lord Bobbies 
and Lord Jenunies, and all their Whig nominees, in nameless and countless numbers, 
exclaimed in loud and glowing terms of indignation, against Peers. Boroughmongering 
Poors, sending their nominess into the House of Commons. That House which 
ought to be the peoples House of Commons, Night after Night I have listened with 
astonishment and delight, to hear the Whigs denounce Borough nominees and 
Borougbmongers, sent by the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Lonsdale. &c. &c. and then 
the Tories have retorted back again denouncing the denouncers qn the other side, 
with being the nominees of the Duke of Devonshire, of Lord Lansdown, of Lqrd 
FitzwilUam, of the Duke of Norfolk, of Lord Grosvenor, &c. See. sQch personaUtiss, 
su^ scolding, such unmeasured terms of Reproach and Retaliation. The i^rouglii- 
monrars of ^th Sides were denounced, as having robbed and of having ^plundered 
the People by means of their nominees in the House of Commons, the Whig Lord- 
lin^ and nominees, being much more coarse and unmeasured in their language. Uiaii 
that of the Tories, the Whigs accusing the Tories of haring Plundered the Peojde^ 
W this means for so many years. The Tories accusing the Whigs of wishing ^ 
this BiU to have the Power, the preponderating power of doing this in futdre 
themselves. 

“ In fact the time was spent Night after Night with one faction, accusing the 
other with having divided all the good things amongst them for such a numlrar of 
Years. The other faction accusing their oponents of being as bad as thmn^Slyes 
and ^ey only brought forward this Reform which they called Revolutionary mdfdty 
to keep the Power ofplnndering the People in their own hands, UiatitWas eddy 
meant to take the Power out of the hands of the Tories to secure it to the Whigs. 
Sqmetiiaes it was most amusing, at other times the most disgusting, even so that I 
havp frequent^ compared their Squabbles to the Pot and the Kettle calling eacb 
ot^ Black Names. * Tantararara.’ The abuse of the BoroughmongerSiSjfipatoed 
eyery night during the debate, any thing evw written or spoken by Major Cart- 
Wtirat, it surpassed and exceeded in vituperation all that ever occurred at any, and. 
at all toe Greet Radical Meetings J ever attended. I never heard any thing eqnal 
to,.it at any Mtoe Great out door Meetings at Spa-fieldB,atSmitofield,atMsn- 
chaster, at l^to, at Bristol, in fact it more resembled the Sqnahling of tos'l^il^'W^en 
at BillingSgalS, always ended in nearly an equality of abuse, and to toe conviction 
of ereiy Utoaiw Person who listened to them, that there was nearly ati equality bf 
Whig and Toity Boiongbmdngers mud nea^ an equality of Whig and Totjr Nominees 
in ton Home of Commons, only that toe FrepondPsuce'^ was ratoer to fisvour of toe 
‘ij^bties as to j^nmhers, which had enabled them to kqep to Place and Fdwer so Tbng, 
to toe discomfitfire and to the mortal envy and hatl^ of toe Whigs, toe hungry, 
gating, fmd'plMe hunting Whigs.'* 

Tbroi^b the gross ignorance and inability to write mctoifested by these 
^ttabfii, wb sbe some glimps^ of touth. : J^^aps we may be tompt^ to review 
the tohole beiH^: llunt proinises a dozen tobiretotters. / ’ ^ 
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teidi' ^rliich the rea^ will to 

remember, I ventur^^ predict, that the 
n»v> BUI will suffer this House to sit for 
the SJ3VEN YEARS OUT! Now, I 
desire that prediction to be remembered. 
Oh, no! if the people do not know when 
tliey have got good representatives, the 
repre»entativfs know when they have gat 
good seats; if the people do not know 
when they have got a good parliament, 
the parliiunent knows when it has got 

g ood affairs to manage; and if they quit 
leir seats before the end of the seven 
years, I shall be ready to confess that 
human nature is a great deal better tlian 
I now tliink it 

“ But, myXord Grey, is this STAND¬ 
ING OR FALLING WITH THE 
BILL? Is this to go oft' the stage of 
life, with the glory of not having de¬ 
ported itoinia pledge so solemn ? Is 
the talk aooiit * quite as e,ffieient,' and 
'equal e^eisne^,* and 'equally calculated 
to answer all the purposes that the Bill was 
declared to have in view’-.-is the intro¬ 
ducing of a bill ‘with alterations’—the 
* taking time to use the means of getting 
a bill, equally ofiicient with the other’ 
—ie this standing or Jailing with the Bill? 
Standing or falling Mth the Bill would 
have been propOsipg at once a new crea¬ 
tion of peers, sufficient to carry the Bill; 
and, if that faile^, to quit your post, and 
todeave the rejecteirs of the Bill to carry 
concern in, your stead. That 
TvCald have been fulfttiing your pledge 
with the jpeople; not to cling to your 
place, andf feed the people wiUi hopes 
that you. never can realise; not, like 
Louts Philippe, to keep the nest warm 
and snug, for. the enemies of reform to 
come and nil. It is tnily curious how 
the two governments of France and 
England have gone on kee])ing jtace 
wi^each other, since tlie summer and 
fall of 1830.. There has been a change 
in the ministers of both countries; but 
not one particle of change in the mea¬ 
sures, In both cases, the new rulers 
have enforced all the rigorofls laws of 
their predecessors; in both cases, the 
new have continued all tlie really heavy 
toxes imposed by tl»e old; all the rigours 
, imposed upon the press ; and, in short, 
U in DoUi. ^es,one set seems to have suc- 
ewdod the oftier only for the purpose^ of 
' '^etuating the system that was going 
‘i^e the change. You are gratified 
# expressions of ap^^bation 
Jeonfidenet) tnth tvluch yotf Aas %b- 
ofAe'gPebeS 
yrhicn Isobho^se was rae. mouth- 
i * these > afford you and'yeur col¬ 
es., the highest mtificattott.’ To 
they do! And tthat the devil 


did Hobbouse go iaxtiibse J^ifhls for, 
hut to get those addtstSses f'' And what 
did Lord EbringtOn, the .eo0»ii»-law of 
Lord Ilarrowby, and the nejvhew of Lord 
Grenville, get a vote from the^pnee of 
Commons for, expi'essing the eerjfidence 
they placed in yon, and give notico of his 
motitm, too, befirf'e' the Reform Bill h^ 
been actually rejected ? What was this 
for, hut to invite the unsuspecting peo¬ 
ple all over tlie country to send up a<L 
dresses to the king, still to repose his 
coHjideiice in you ? But the people will 
soon discover the reason for the.playing 
off of all these tricks ; and lastly, if they 
w'ere never to discover it, their 'neeessi> 
ties, their distresses, their ruin, their 
misery, tlie beggary of some and the 
half-starvation of others, would finally 
open their eyes. 

“ My Lord Grey, some vile parasite 
will tell you of the inconsistency which 
1 now display, having so praised your 
conduct last week. But recollect that 
Othello, in the former part of the play, 
speaking of logo, calls him an excellent 
fellow, a man of unparalleled judgment 
and exquisite penetration, and unshaken 
fidelity; and, in the last act, he calls 
him the perfidious, damned lago. Yet 
has the poet made his hero perfectly 
consistent, by making his opinion of the 
man vary with the acts of that man. 
Last week I saw in you a reformer of 
forty years’ Standing. I saw in you a 
man who had, the moment he came into 
power, set about a work tliat proved his 
sincerity; I saw in you a man pledged 
to stand or fall by a specific bill, in 
which bill I saw the means of restonng 
greatness and happiness to the country; 
I saw you, as 1 thought, ready to pro¬ 
rogue die parliament, augment the peers, 
and bring in the same bill again. This 
week I see in jou a man who will not 
fall with the j^ll; who k^ps his place, 
though the Bui he lost and be not to be 
revived ; I see in you a autu who ttfks 
of a something ‘ quite at efficient ;* a 
something that shall answer all the objects 
declared to be had in view by the former 
Bill: hut I see in you a man from whom 
it is impost^ble to extract any definiUon 
at all of the intended new Bill. I see in 
you, in short, an entirely new man ; and 
I entertain an entirely new opinion with 
regard to you.” 

If Cobbett had said that Jie saw in 
Earl Grey a feeble and overrated man, 
he would have said the truth. 

But sat prata itAerunt—we repose 
until next month. "Phe month before 
us will be one of parfy intrigue and 
ministerial juggling. 


s. 
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Tbs ingratitude of mankind is enough to disquiet a saint It almost prorokes ua 
to forswear doing a good-natured action in mcula $aculorum. Will it be beliered 
that the great original, David Daniei. Dionysius Diogenes Centimanub Cub- 
TATNE, whom Keoina “ delighted to honour” as the Briareus of the Press, has, in 
return for our generous efforts to immortalise him, dtured us to mortal combat ? *' A 
long shot, if you love me. Sir Lucius,” said Bob Acres, as he felt the courage oosing 
out of the palm of his hand; but David Daniel seems to think wi^ Sir Lucius we 
should '* fight best out of sightand, really, from Chalk Farm or the top of Prim¬ 
rose Hill (where we suppose we should be placed) to the top of Blarney Castle, on 
which we presume Curtayne proposes to perch himself for the encounter, is as pretty 
a fighting distance as hero ever pitched upon. 


O. Y. 
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NATIONAL UNIONS. 


The conduct of certain persons, who 
profess themselves to be the adherents 
of EiOrd Grey’s administration, renders 
it somewhat problematical whether 
they are not more his enemies than 
liis friends, inasmuch as tliey seem to 
think that the executive is unworthy of 
confidence, unless supervised or over¬ 
awed by a self-constituted Board of 
Control. At no period, certainly, that 
we have read of, or can remember in 
the history of England, was the govern¬ 
ment ever placed in so helpless—we 
might say, degrading a position—as 
it is at the present moment. Discom¬ 
fited in all their measures, they stand 
disarmed, like ‘the officers of a regi¬ 
ment which has mutinied, their own 
men, the rank and file of the corps, 
debating whether they shall break their 
swords over their heads, or put them 
to death at once. 

Look at the present state of affairs: 
will any man affirm that there is any 
thing like a government in England i 
He may point to Birmingham, and say 
** there is the seat of the executive 
or he may point to old Burdett, sitting 
in the chair of the London Union, and 
say “ there is the prime ministeror to 
Mr. Surgeon Wakley, and say there 
sits the secretary of the Home Depart¬ 
ment;” or to Mr. O’Connell, and say 
“ there stands the viceroy of Ireland 
for in all that concerns the direction of 
public opinion, the maintenance of the 
public peace, and tlie protection of 
property, these persons exert a gfeater 
share of authority, and issue their de¬ 
crees in a mudi more dictatorial, and 
apparently in a more legal manner, 
than either Lord Grey, Lord Mel- 
bonme, or the Marquess of Anglesea. 
They do not, we admit, receive large 
salanes^om, althougli they levy taxes 
i^pon the people. Tney may not have 
official rendences in Downing Street: 
in this respect the ministry de jure 
have the advantage of the ministiy. 

VOL. IV. NO. XXIII. 


de facto; but in every other respect 
the leaders of these Unions, the chiefs 
of this band of conspirators, the “ al¬ 
dermen,” “ tithing-men,” and “ con¬ 
stables” of these unwashed brigands, 
have usurped a power unrecognised 
by law, in order to trample upon the 
law; and they exercise an authority 
which bids defiance to the govern¬ 
ment itself. 

It is true that former administra¬ 
tions, as well as the present ministry, 
are answerable for that anarchy, the 
issue of poverty and oppression, which 
is now tearing asunder all the bonds 
of society, and menacing every insti¬ 
tution in the country. A neglected 
people—a deeply injured people— 
the victims of theorists and poutical 
economists—robbed on the one band 
by tlie authors of the currency bill, 
and on the other by the mock reci¬ 
procity treaties of Mr. Iluskisson— 
duped by every foreign diplomatist— 
and the rewards of their industry, and 
the credit acquired by years of fair 
dealing and integrity, sacrificed to the 
cupidity and monopoly of overgrown 
capitalists—a people so treateif by 
unprincipled and ignorant statesmen, 
must find a vent for their indignation, 
and some object on which to avenge 
their wrongs. In such a case, pru¬ 
dence is not a popular virtue; justice 
flees before the shouts of an incensed 
mob; loyalty is extinguished in every 
breast that is callous to the monitiomi 
of reason, or the dictates of duty ; hnd 
the burning brand is llliplied to .tlm 
thatch by the infuriatea incendiary,, 
without reflecting that his own cot¬ 
tage, in which he was bom, said where 
bis viih and children are struggling 
with penuty, is likely to 1^: devastated 
by the flames lighted by bwn hand. 
Misery is the wages of crime, as death 
is of sin. Men may revolt against 
oppression; if mey*.succeed, they are 
fa<mo|pi as patrii;^,;^ but if they ^ 
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th^ perish as rebels, over whose manes 
Aiflf^tion may shed tears, while Expe¬ 
diency stands by to write ** fool” upon 
their tombstones. But in a Country 
such as this, be the issue what it may, 
if certain classes conspire to overturn 
the government, and trample upon the 
> laws, whether they succeed or whether 
they fail in the contest, the result must 
be a long series of years of suffering— 
a life of embittered and disappointed 
passion—of aggravaied wretchedness 
— of horrors deeper than imagination 
can penetrate—of divisions in families 
which make the heart sick—of secret 
sorrows, more consuming than the 
pestilence which scares the bloom from 
the cheek of health, paralyses all the 
functions of vitality, and leaves him 
who survives an un pitied outcast and 
a despised pauper. 

We beg leave to throw out these 
hints, for the benefit of the intelligent 
classes of our countrymen. We are 
evidently on tlie eve of a great, and, 
we fear, a sanguinary struggle. Men 
are combining in masses, for a purpose 
which they are at little pains to con¬ 
ceal. The pretended friends of the 
government are uniting in a conspi¬ 
racy, which, we venture to predict, 
will prove as prejudicial to tlie present 
miqistry, and as dort^lory to the rights 
of the crown, as it is hostile to law, 
liberty, commerce, industry, justice, 
independence, and the rights of pro¬ 
perty. The government itself is ren¬ 
dered dumb and inert, or, rather, is 
judgment-struck, by the authoritative 
tone and insolent edicts of these 
Unions. The ministers have looked 
on Ih sullen silence too long, trembling 
at the audacity of their professed 
friends. They saw that the reins of 
government were snatched from their 
hands, and that the hfariers of Bir¬ 
mingham, with Mr. Thomas Attwood 
at their bead, and that old dotard of 
Jacobinism, Burden, as imbecile as 
he is ^vicked (although compelled to 
eoact the part of tool to the Wakleys, 

, BEftheripgtoiSI, and the other Honotir- 



Ivdikihihe king 

^tim^ ^visers; and riling on 
populaiC opinion, in 
to privilege into fraifd, 

die screen to 
jnr th« means of^acai^ng that 

her 


[Dedetober, 

outset countenance and openly encou¬ 
rage these unconstitutional associations, 
let it never be said again, when speak¬ 
ing of a Whig minister, that there is any 
truth in words or sincerity in profes¬ 
sions. Three months have not elapsed 
since Lord Althorp and Lord John 
llusseU were the correspondents of the 
Birmingham Union — honouring its 
president with official letters — recog¬ 
nising him and his fellow-conspira¬ 
tors as good men and true, faithfiil 
props of the minister, and towering 
and disinterested zealots in the cause 
of reform — recognising and clothing, 
as it were, with a legal character that 
very association against which they 
have at length been compelled by their 
royal master to issue a proclamation, 
tlie tone and language of which are, to 
say the least, much more supplicatory 
than authoritative. It is true that the 
Birmingham Union has advanced a 
few steps in its original plan of organi¬ 
sation since these two ministers of the 
crown were its correspondents. But 
what signifies this? This extension of 
its designs might have been foreseen 
from the first. The new code, rough 
cast in the foundeiy of Mr. Thomas 
Attwood, was actually undergoing the 
process of plating and polishing at 
the hands of Mr. Citizen Jones, at the 
time of the official correspondame. 
The association is not more illegal 
now than it was in the month of S^- 
tember or October last. The minis¬ 
ters, therefore, had no excuse. The 
“ Union” was then, as they imagined, 
doing their work and promoting their 
views. Dazzled by their success in 
the House of Commons, they were too 
* blind to see the consequences of recog¬ 
nising a society which should, ere long, 
extend its arms too far, and i»iiiq> their 
legislative and magisterial functions. 
The character and designs of the asso¬ 
ciation were of no importance in theiv 
eyes, provided it could assist in cany- 
ing their revolutionary bill, either by 
intiiflidating the lords, or exasperating 
the mob into acts of treasim and rabel- 
lion. The ministers, therefere, we 
maintain^ were the encouragers of those 
ille^l associations which at the ele¬ 
venth hour they have been forced to 
denounce. 

If any man should doubt this, let 
him turn to the pages xX Hate Times 
newspaper, and the whole of foe reyo- 
lutionaiy press, during foe month of 
October, and be will find the forma¬ 
tion of these Unions recommendoi in 
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the strongest terms^ and the necessity 
of the people uniting.and arming them¬ 
selves enforced, day after day, in a^- 
ments addressed to the passions of irri¬ 
tated and disappointed -men. When 
Burdett asseraoled liis crew in Covent 
Garden, the event was announced in 
the ** leading jonmal’' as one of the 
most gratifying kind. It was called a 
“joyful day—a day of triumphand 
the most audacious falsehoods were put 
forth, in order to swell the numbers of 
the mob, and give the meeting an im¬ 
portance far beyond even its mimencal 
merits. As to respectability, it had 
nothing of this to boast of. 

If the government had looked with a 
jealous eye on these illegal associations, 
why were these their organs allowed to 
recommend them in the urgent manner 
described, and be the means, in many 
respects, of calling them into existence? 
One single word from Lord Brougham, 
and the Times would havg been silent 
— a hint from Lord Grey, and the 
Chronicle would have held its pcsxce— 
a wag of a finger by an under secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Courier would 
have hauled down its Union Hag, and 
hoisted any other—that of Don Mi¬ 
guel, for instance, if so commanded. 
But no: the members of these Unions 
were the avowed friends and supporters 
of Lord Grey’s administration. “ Re¬ 
form” was their watchword, and th^ 
were willing to arm themselves, as re¬ 
commended by the S’imes, in the cause. 
They were so well convinced of the 
sincerity of the noble earl, and of the 
untiring exertions of the cabinet, that 
they felt dis|)Osed to relieve them of a 
part of their arduous duties. They 
were desirous of unburdening the com- 
mander-in-dhief of his cares and his re¬ 
sponsibility, and of taking the anxieties 
cn his office and tlie peace of the coun¬ 
try into their own bands. Honest, 
unaspiring patriots! Their wish to 
usurp the prerogatives o| the crown 
had its origin in the purest of motives. 
They modestly imagined that tbe^could 
perform the duties of the Home Secre¬ 
tary more efficiently and much more 
cheaply than Lord Melbourne. Their 
regard for the prima minister was so 
great, thid they did not for a moment 


believe that their friendly advice to 
him had any savour of insolent dicta¬ 
tion. Mr. Thomas Attwood ^ foncied 
that his legion of braziers and nailers 
constituted the only respectable class 
of middlemen in the country; and Bur¬ 
dett conceived that the safety of Jxindon 
could not be in more holy keeping if it 
were devolved upon the tippling pub¬ 
licans and costermongers of old West¬ 
minster. 

God knows how this audacious 
spirit of combination, this open viola¬ 
tion of the law, this insidious design 
of placing the jieople at the mercy of 
an armed and rapacious mob, would 
have ended, had the government not 
seen its error iu time. Tlie proclama¬ 
tion, it would appear, is principally di¬ 
rected against the Birmingham Union 
wily or wherefore, we know not. All 
the others are equally illegal and un¬ 
constitutional. The object of them all 
is said to be the maintenance of peace, 
against the evil designs of the borough- 
mongers, and the protection of property. 
Miserable pretence! what did the 
Union of Bristol for that city, when 
it was for two days at the mercy of a 
drunken and ferocious rabble, the very 
cream of the 3s. 1 Od. freeholders ? A 
portion of the members of the Union 
slept in their beds while the city was 
iu flames; and the remaining pmrtion 
were partaking of the hospitality of the 
Mansion House, which they did by 
means of felony. The summons of the 
mayor on the memorable Sunday did 
not call to his aid even a single member 
of this body. A Tory was to be put to 
death, therefore the cause was just. 
A judge, bearing the king’s autlmrity, 
was to be assassinated, therefore “ fa 
iraP’ exclaimed the Unionists, and 
sank into happy repose. The custom¬ 
house was in a blaze, the excise office 
a heap of burning ruins, the bishop’s 
palace sacked and fired, the felons of 
the gaols drinking the king’s h^lth in 
the cellars of the corporation,—all this 
was right; these places were bateful in 
the eyes of the Unio^ts, and their 
destruction in this wholesale manner 
was a happy God-send, relieving them 
of serious duties, and much future 
anxiej^. Here, then, is positive evi- 


* Since the ebore was written, the " idan of organisation” of t^^irmingham 
Union has been withdrawn. It is somewhat singular, that diis shdild have taken 
plaoe on the very night the proclamation appeared In the London Gexette, full twelve 
hoprs before any linowledge of that document could have reached Birmingham, 
otherwise 'than oy collusion. Perht^s the qnly way to solve the mystery is to 
gitre Althorp or Rusaell foe .riedfr of haring ien«m;ed their corresiKmjfonce 
with that dttriaguifWbody. ,,,, 
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dence of the boosted atiiityand coaaer- 
vative objects of these National Uritons 
—damning proof of their “armed 
neutrality” in case of riots, of their 
hollow loyalty, of their inveterate hos¬ 
tility to rank and property, and of their 
concern for die public peace when it is 
assailed by that “order” in the,state 
to which they belong,—by their mhers, 
brothers, and kinsmen. 

As the Unionists of Bristol acted, 
so would those of London and other 
places. Suppose an attempt Were 
made to murder the Duke of Wellin^on 
or Lord Tenterden, and the failure of 
^e plot should lead to the storming of 
houses and the burning of palaces in 
lx)ndon; is Uiere any man so great a 
blockhead as to believe that the mem¬ 
bers of old Burdett’s Union, the con¬ 
federates of Wakley, the admirers of 
Charles Pearson, the customers of 
Mr.Stgvens, the electors of Mr. Scales, 
or the patriotic sots of the Lumber 
Troop, who bray in the rear of our 
illustrious Lord Mayor, would stir hand 
or foot, or make the slightest exertion to 
stay the ravages, or shoot the ruffians ? 
No, no! Tliey know better than that. 
A common fire to them is nuts and ale. 
A general conflagration would be a 
jubilee. They, in all probability, 
would join in the tumult, in order 
to partake of the spoil; but as to 
their taking part with the authorities 
to repress the rioters, or embodying 
themselves to protect property or arrest 
the guilty, we might just as reasonably 
rely upon the interposition of the 
apostles in stone who look down upon 
us from the top of St. Paul’s. 

lf,atben, the suppression of tumult 
forms no part of tiie object of these 
Unions, as events have already de¬ 
monstrated, and. as every rational man 
must believe, what is the object of 
these Unions? It is tl^ declared 
by Mr. Attwood of Birmingham: 

“ House of Commons should 

refuse to db ita.^ty upon such an emer> 
geuoy, stiU tln.tpecmlle would possess 
a their Juanas the peaceful and 
means of ensuring their own re- 
.j They only to adopt Ae ad- 
jiff Mr..j|^ino^B, which was strictly 
' although it had 

*; "via, to act upon 
, and to'subtnit nm 
»adl /dr th« paynUut 
odse of Common's 
instaiitly btousfat to see the 
ra whioh k staims. ' In this way 
* ★oirid Mi the 
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House of Commona^the House of Com¬ 
mons would compel the Governments, 
and the Government would compel the 
House of Lords j and every thing would 
be right.” 

This is certainly one way of pro¬ 
tecting popeity and maintaining the 
public peace. Mr. Attwood, a banker 
of Birmingham, possessed of an ample 
fortune, honourably, we hope, acquired, 
tells his confederates, his aldermen, 
titheingmen, and constables, that in 
case the House of Commons should 
refuse to obey the dictates, and reci¬ 
procate the sentiments, of him, Mr. 
Attwood, and the members of the 
Birmingham Union, tliey, the Union¬ 
ists, must adopt measures for “ en¬ 
suring tluAr mm redress.'* These mea¬ 
sures, thus recommended, are the re¬ 
fusal topay taxes, the allowing the 
taxgatherer to distrain, and afterwards 
preventing him from converting the 
goods into money, by the Unionists 
intimidating all persons from pur¬ 
chasing the goods thus exposed for 
sale. This act of fraud, of public 
robbery, of seditious conspiracy, is 
gravely recommended by a Birmingham 
banker, who, it is probable, has msmy 
debtors, who it would be retributively 
just were they to enforce against him, 
in a practical manner, disgraceful, 
the lawless, and dishonourable prin¬ 
ciples which he publicly inculcates. 
He advises the Birmingham Unionists 
to refuse the payment of taxes,—under 
what circumstances? In case either 
House of Parliament stiall refuse to 
adopt such a measure of reform as 
they dictate— in case the Peers or the 
Commoi^s shait( dissent from the maxims 
and opinions of Mr. Thomas Attwood 
4fcd his rabble coadjutors, the descend¬ 
ants of those who pillaged and burnt 
the house of the Rev. Mr. PriiMtl^ 
at the period 'of the commencement of 
the first French revolution. Is this to 
be borne? Why is this man suien^ 
to be at large, lining his voice not oni^ 
againat the law, but against all conser¬ 
vative authority, the peace of society, 
and the rights of property? , Why 
should the Biimiughani Union, or 
rather this disappointed - speculator, 
be a,llowed to ufrer opinions of ao 
seditious and infl^pMsah^ry a nature, 
menacing the law:>4ril})J defiance, tmd 
threatening to • eoerce, ,■ if, ncen^ary, 
both Huusm of Parliament ?; .InatMia 
of a pioclamsAion, his' anest would 
have been a jpliteh lUote manly and 
saJtttary measure. -W® oot Mr- 
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aonally the eoeoiies of Mr. Thomas 
Attwood; tmt, by his violence and iiE> 
consistency, has not proved himself 
the ingenuous friend oi the principles 
he professed when he organised the 
first Binningham Politicsd Union. In 
his speech to that association^ in May 
1829, he told diem that the improve¬ 
ment of the condition of the middle 
and lower classes was his first and sole 
aim; and that this could only be ef¬ 
fected by the repeal of Peel’s currency 
tall; that the primary duty of the 
association was to accomplish this 
repeal, and that then, having amelior¬ 
ated their condition, fiiey should be in 
a situation which would justify them 
in turning their attention to those de¬ 
fects in ^ representation, of which 
no man was more sensible dian him¬ 
self. Now, however, he has lost sight 
of his original propositions, and in¬ 
stead of arousing l«rd Grey’s admi¬ 
nistration to the importance of his 
finance plans, he has made himself the 
champion of revolution, the Mecsnas 
of republicanism, the dictator of mea¬ 
sures which can be enforced only by 
arms, and in enforcing which, blood¬ 
shed and civil war must be the inevit¬ 
able consequences. 

If we have arrived at that crisis indi¬ 
cated by the principles of the leader of 
the Birmingham Union, when it is the 
duty of the mob to dictate to both 
houses of parliament and the legitimate 
advisers of the crown, it is time that 
we should be prepared. If the govern¬ 
ment be so weak, that its enemies, act¬ 
ing as its professed friends, are enabled 
to overawe it and even dictate to it, 
then indeed has the reign of anarchy 
commenced —thfen, indeed, through 
all the sanguinary horrors of a civil wdr 
we must pus—the executive the mere 
temporary instruments of the mob — 
and the higher classes the unprotected 
victims of its violence. But we will 
not do Lord Grey the injustice to be¬ 
lieve that he eimer sanctions or pri¬ 
vately encourages measures so repulsive 
to law and the best interests of society: 
we rather believe that he has been, but 
will no .longer be, the dupe of these 
illegal Unions. Lords Althorp and 
Russeli compomised him; heaped 
obloquy upon Ids administration by 
their and insufferable vanity, and 
dragged the government into st smrt of 
’ unh^lowed partisansbip with Attwood 
and his confederated renels. The error 
has been ocmreoted. 'Phe letters written 
by them mdile lords have proved to be 
drafts drawn upon a disreputable fiim, 


by which, as was natural, thev have 
b^ diriionoured. His Majesty, 
alarmed by the meiuu»s of these 
Unions, has declared his sentiments; 
and the reluctant proclamation is in¬ 
tended as a bolus for those ills which 
Lords Altoorp and Bussell considered 
sanative rather than prejudicial. What 
rirall be the result, is buried in the 
bosom of time. 

But the government have learned a 
lesson from their own imprudence, and 
fhe nation a much more serious lesson 
from the apparently secret connivance 
of the government with these seditious 
associations. It was believed that the 
ministry were the secret promoters of 
these Unions. It is true that if toey 
did not encourage them, they were at 
no pains to suppress them. As long 
as their proceedings were favourable to 
the rejected bill, and had no other ob¬ 
ject than its success, notwithstanding 
the illegal means they adopted to ad¬ 
vance it, the ministry were passive, 
leaning to,rather than resisting,a power 
which was undermining their own au¬ 
thority, and making the pretexts of 
patriotism the means of superseding 
the prerogatives of the crown. They 
discovered their error just in time to 
save their places; and hence the pro¬ 
clamation to suppress the National 
Unions. With regard to tiiis line of 
policy, forced upon the ministiy, it is 
needless to make any comments. Lords 
Althorp and John Bussell must answer 
for their indiscretions to Lord Grey. 

It is clear, however, that the prin¬ 
ciples of the Birmingh^ Union form 
tlie corner-stone of all the other Unions. 
Their principles and objects Gm;,e the 
same. Tiie organisation of that of 
London, and other places, may not be 
so complete, inasmuch as they have 
had less time to model their schemes ; 
but their,views are identified, their 
principleiixtf intimidation and levelling 
the same, their hopes of plunder con¬ 
genial, their ideas of confii^t^ aqd 
adjustment regulated by the^seufie max¬ 
ims. The proclajamtiqo: mhst therefore 
he considered as ditoc^ agaihst them 
all; aimed at Attw^d, hut levelled 
also at Burdett, ^i^kley, Pearson, 
Hetherington, Murjphy, and the rest of 
the crew—a^pst all tl^se reformers 
fvho dream ov^ the ni ttii ttt ** efficient 
measure” as the reall^on of their 
hopes, and as the haihihger of those 
sweeping dtanges that are considered 
as cmksulated to place the country en- 
threl^in the Ppt^r of modem Jacol^ 
and Ba^eal Runners. 






,, Dear' BtrilBER,' ‘'’ ■ ';^f ^.'■■^:' - ’’ ' ■ 

' ''!)[■ _‘VMpttS ' 

S af& wfiiclt. of' 

iso'wett 

how to diB8^hiii^''^’tb|(|; ^ you hat« 
been taliEh ieto anti rk 

for -the h^. Ifd^man hiAthjfiir 

' ffi^gai^etde^aitnihoi;;'' Now, ^ It is-4 
&ct, thait the hnowlet^' of the lit 
.. management of a magazme-sbop can¬ 
not be acquimd by merely undert|(dring 
it, any more than the knowledg^^tn 
the fit management of a jfawnbrolre'r’s 
office (consult another' operative in 
your masters' employment), I think 
It a matter (Zf.kindnes8 on the part of 
myself, who have bfen for many years 
a woAman i^ the line, to offer you 
some advice on the subject; because 
I really ffeel an interest in you, in¬ 
spired by the simplicity, the good¬ 
nature, and ‘‘rale’^ gentility of your 
manners. 

Do not be seduced into the belief, 
that because a man in your employers’ 
back-shop can manufacture a novel on 
the shortest notice, and at the lowest 
price, all other s^ies of literary la- 
TOur may be performed with equally 
slight preparation. Nobody knows 
better than yourself, that, to make a 
fashionable novel, all that is required 
is a tolerable acquaintance with foot¬ 
men and butlers, which can be easily 
pidked up by any ihgenioua gentleman 
who will feed these foncdonaries with 
a few pots of ale, reinforced by an 
occasional half-crown. This will sup¬ 
ply the high life, the silver fork, the 
no-twice for soup, the ignorance of 
Blooissbuiy Square, the antipathy to 
cheese and port, and all the otWr nice 
minHtia which mark the exquisite 
knowledge of fashionable existence in 
these excellent volumes. ...'^cidents 
will be supplied from tli^ French; 
and, thinks fo the Ilamillmian and 
other systems, a knowledge of that 
knguaim can' be acquired at an easy 
rate, m ia^{iudence and bad English 
are tetters the reach of (he 

smelleet capacl%^, the materials for this 
tj^eecnption of IMiyel are all at hand. 
i’'4L’ ^|irejiatatkiit W five weeks would 
endlife ^ optMhm to do High Life, 

^ ‘Or or any of foe 
' otjtoif jobs of foe same kind/ 

'-mest^Pl^ved piatem; and,. 

' edvertisibg, .they might 

^ll#f|p.golto#h44d in foe eeason. For 
'iWii^;i»4''llw'‘'8entinmaital lini^’tpilfer 

Hie -re- 


ifsd foe' 

incidents Harriet'-(^IfeeSv^rtd 

wuhavek 

^e meann^ of the chaiicifers iiitCo- 
duc^ yp>e may draw friim youMtAf. 

But mis feCdity ia^ly observable 
in, One' department "W your masters’ 
shopi If we ascend fi-om the' Buriing- 
tomah hovel to foemicer Work, you see 
nothing of the kitid.F The imm 
may employed upon foe novel; 
foe master-spirits are at loftier ganie-^ 
they ate occupied mi the puff. There 
are the'lieads of departments et^ged. 
No hasteIgnomnoe—ifo petti- 
foggery—nO raw btfod is there altoered. 
Carefully and by master’minds are 
these compositions eoncocted. Well 
does foe,fiMster MeoaeW know, that the 
labour im foe nofc^-monger - would 
not sell a hundred copies while those 
of the ptiff-mbnger would sell a thou¬ 
sand. The care requisite to pen 
a paragraph pat to the moment—4:o 
make the cholera, Lord Brougham; 
the lions, Jack Reeve, l^r John Key, 
Lord John Russell, Madame Vestris’s 
legs—‘any thing, in short, “interest¬ 
ing” to the public—tributary, as it 
were, and subsidiary, to the sale of 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley’s novels 
— to wield, as if withjiu magician’s 
wand, complete powe#‘ over all foe 
elements of humbug—to suit with 
discriminating finger the colour of the 
puff to the colour of die politics 6f 
each particular paper—to be V^ig 
for the W’higs, Tory for the Tories, 
Radical for the Radicals, Saint for the 
Saints, Sinner for the Sinners—all 
this requires not only a talent ofthe 
highest kind, hut a knowledge of the 
manner in which that talent is to' be 
wielded—such as can be acrjuiied 
by constant exercise and patient study:;, 
so that we Often, in contemplafoig. 
those truly sublime works, are ns4^ 
to cry out with admiration, and foi* 
rank Messrs. Colhum and Bentley 
with the great geniuses of foe age— 
with the Robert Warrens, Charles 
Wrights, and Doctor Eadys)’ &r above 
the Day and Martins, foe. Doctor 
Jordans, foe Edward Bnlwets, add 
Henry Hants—members alfoough foe 
said Edward and Heiny be of that 
bighly-raspectable p^rhaineat just pro¬ 
rogued.' ' . t . . 

Looking, therafew; dear Bulwery^n 
those truly great men who ari engs^d 
in the same fofo as yottnelf, and 
obsi^Dg their inde&lig4ble labour^ 
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you wiU 
iroper ranks of 

llie few wkoTO'^^’jutt Jttfiifex lov«s 
are only sbie t%F.4ttaiuKdfe emiaeoo^t 
by diflIouH tmi^ ^aod never ■'endina 
applicaiti<Hi!. Yop^witl therefere fiiM 
youMeK mudi oitetaken, if you^htbk^ 
that you ure qudified extemp&e ’ to 
edit a magazine, on the gnmnd pf' 
having been a sma^ iipid in another 
line. |t caopot be done; and, as 1 
have, already said, fepling a desire to 
put a young person in your condition 
m tbe right path, 1 have cast a hasty 
glance over <the first magazine in which 
you have tried your hand, tuid am sorry 
to say it is truly beae%, and abomi¬ 
nably stupid. 

Tlte first article—that in which ]fou 
recommend Fletcher ifee taifet^’is 
really well written, an^ ferms dfe most 
fitting conameucement for the work of 
a gendetnan.who in his, novels shews 
su^ a taste for the .fine ar^. I have 
heard it reported, and 1 b^eve truly, 
that you received money from uphol¬ 
sterers—or mdhey’s ,«worth, in the 
shape of furniture—for mentioning 
their names with appropriate applause 
id your novels; and it is very right 
that you should continue the practice 
in your magazine. The writing, I 
repeat, of this oj^ing article is very 
good —very g(^ indeed; so good, 
that I suspect it must be done by 
Ollier. 

** The absolute fact why the nobility 
and gentry have submitted to pay the 
'Very high (dtarges of a few eminent 
tailors, who have monopolised their 
patronage for so long a period, is, thst 
until now no onu«bad succeeded in 
producing clothes which a gentleman 
could wear. But this monopoly can he 
now but of short duration, as Fi.KTcuEn, 
of New Bond Street, has produced 
coats, &e. &c. which cannot possibly be 
distinguished by the critical eye, even 
of it 'JsntmmiU, either in make or mate- 
rhfis, from those of any eminent tailor 
in dm neighbourhood of Clifford Street 
or 8t. James’s, and at very little jnore 
than hsif their cbwges, yet obtaining a 
fair tradesmau’a prom.” 

la not .this precisely the style in 
which Deverew and The Disowned are 
eulogised—tbe same terse and neatly 
turned sentence—tjie :satae introduc¬ 
tion of a popularamme,—alf apeak the 
great gehms of Burlington Str^t$ and 
I oekKratulate yon on haVing secured 
so -a^endid a writer. 1 take it for 
granted dtat Fletcher has given yott: a 
suit of clothes grarie. . . , 
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«*)Si^8Miiy'Veitt:'@i'bjen wd'ge^^ the next 
articlei w^ch feicalled an ^Address to 
the' Jbiblic..” My dear Btilwer^ this is 
bitter, bad, vmting. The first line, 
f* kt .tbe recommencement'of the pub- 
l(ishing season,!’*' is well , enough—but 
i^t came from «the. house.” It is 
the ' opempg of' a 'I>ulf preliminary. 
What follows is jejune, base twaddle. 
Ex.gr. 

. “ Pv^ man, however mediocre in 
^geiuu^'^o writes without prejudice 
and imbout is at this mi,omeat 

possessed of some portion of thst mag¬ 
nificent power, .the power of influencing 
public opinion.” 

Twaddle, I say, Bulwer, twraddle. 
A mediocre genius has ncf portion'of 
power of any kind. The gang you 
have gathered about you might write 
till tlieir fingers dropped off, before 
they influenced the opinion of a human 
being. This is only paltry nonsense— 
what follows is grovelling. 

“ Whatever have been the divisions 
of Farliament,—thank God ! the press, 
which at present atones to the people 
for parliamentary wea|;ness and parlia¬ 
mentary impurities—the press have 
done their duty! The press have had 
no interest counter to the interest of 
tbe people — they have had no bormighs 
to protect—no sinecures to defend — 
in general abuses they have had no sec¬ 
tarian advantages—fr'm the expendi¬ 
ture of a nation’s wealth they have filled 
no individual coffers. With the people 
has been their interest—with tbe peo¬ 
ple has been their battle—with the 
people have they shared the slander 
and tbe assault.—with the people they 
shall gain the acquittal and enjoy tbe 
triumph.” * 

Put this into English, and it will be: 
“ Puff me, O thou Times ! Extol me, 
Black of the Chronicle ! Be merciful 
to me, O EUptuner ! Look vrith com¬ 
passion upon me, man of the Qlobe .f** 
Believe me, Bulwer, such every per¬ 
son of ordina^ intellect will tmwate 
the passage; it is a dirty cringiUg for 


favour at the hands of ibe dispensers 
of public renown, and ttothir^ more. 
It lias not one wordf^^f. truth in it, 
further than that some portions of fee 
press have instigated the blackguards 
of Bristol to rape, and robbery. 

That great aggregate,'igliwd. “ fee 
press,” which makes impres¬ 

sion on fee public, what is it when 
analysed ? Seven or eight daily news- 
papees^ and as mapy more weekly ones;, 
m Xiofl^mif Are feese aftia favour of 
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t}i6 gr^ question Trhich you advocate ? 
Are those who dp advocate it '^^;eed 
as to the eiftent of their advoct^, or 
the proprie^.of supporting the ministry 
who have introduced it ? Of those who 
are most strenuous in their support, 
is the support given in that way that 
men of reason or taste can wprove ? 
Is the balance of intellect dispmyed on 
^th sides in favour of the bill of 
mock reform? Answer these questions, 
my dear Bulwer! 

The truth is, that, with the excep¬ 
tion of the daily writing of Black in 
the Chronicle, the w^ly writing of 
Fopblanque in the Examiner, and a 
sharp, cool, sneering handful of curt 
sentences occasion^ly in the Globe, 
not an' article has appeared in the 
newspapers, in fevour of the rejected 
measure, which is of any weight in 
the eyes of a man of understanding. 
I allow you all the glory to be ob¬ 
tained from the bellowing of the paper 
you have in your eye—and 1 admit 
that it has generally contained articles 
adapted for the kennel, and occasion¬ 
ally some smelling of the slaughter¬ 
house— that it has throughout been 
tolerably successful in expressing the 
sentiments and feelings of Marat, in 


let me quote your own felf on that 
subject:*— 

'* The Edinhur^h Review, in fine, is a 
quarterly coUeotTon of essays— some¬ 
times of adhmirable esaavs—but (save 
by a lucky confluenop of incidents, and 
men poly in one, or, at most, two arti¬ 
cles, t. e. scarcely a fifth port of the 
whole) has no more to do with the times 
to which it plays the monitor, than the 
Seven Sleepers had to do with what was 
going on while they were buried in tb«nr 
memorable repose,- 

A pretty share the Seven Sleepers 
have in “ the magnificent power oi in¬ 
fluencing public opinion.” 1 remember, 
long ago, that Wilson used to call the 
contributors to Constable's defunct 
Magazine ** the seven young men.” 
You.]^.ve adap^.a similar nickname, 
with eonsidertmie. success, to the con¬ 
tributors of Blue and Yellow. As fi>r 
the Westminster, 1 admit its clevnmess, 
but 1 deny that it has, or ever will 
have, any mfluence upon the popuhr 
mind. 

In this your absurd preface, you say 
that politics are not to make the priq- 
cqial part of your journal. It is evi¬ 
dent that you forgot when you wrote 
that article what were the actual con- 


phraseology borrowed from the occu¬ 
pation of Legendre. 

Bow down before tliis idol, if you 
please, but do nut persuade yourself 
that the press of the country is all 
written after such a model. The 
Chronicle distrusts the ministers—tlie 
Examiner makes no secret of despising 
them — Cobbett, more suo, reviles 
them. Where, hors the Times, have 
they or their bill an;^artisan of power 
upAi their side? The country news¬ 
papers are Tory in the proportion of 
nine out of ten ; and if we turn from 
itjie mere newspapers ^the produc¬ 
tions of the class in which yon are 
engaged, where is the llagazine or 
ll^iew of talent or circulation to 
compete with the Quarterly, Black- 
toooi, the Monthly, (a Uiat estimable 
Mt^^aaioe which will convey to your 
delighted eyes this my paternm epistle ? 

' Tkt^^ctd^ ^glishman is dead. We 
.< leaya, it. Id fwiself to ap{H:eciate toe 
tke Metropolitan; and your 
.vtoatever it may berome 
MPihltetv,,fa||''|titl^erto been the most 
^p^bf^jplllptoducti^ in the world, 
.mosi Miid^t political article in 
’^r^ch wOukI not have toe power of 


lion Of a lady’s 
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tents of the very magazine before you. 
To say nothing of the farrago of dirt 
which it drops behind it, under the 
professed title of Political Events, your 
magazine contains, 1. Address to the 
Public; 2. How will the Peers be 

S lined ? 3. Why may we blame the 
ishops ? 4. The room in which Can¬ 
ning died; 5. Pandemonium Politics; 
6. The King; 7. The temper of t^ 
House of Commons; 8. Aristocracy in 
lleligion; 9. The temper of the House 
of Commons; 10. Discussion on the 
French Peerage; 11 .The MontolyCoto- 
mentary, almost wholly politick; b^ 
sides toe semi-political articles entithEid 
Society,, and Ourselves and our <09176- 
spondents. The political articles 
in the proportion oi two to one; or, if 
we epuot them in page% we shall find 
that TOlitics occupy more toaq tixty 
out of the hundred pages c£ mbb^ 
you have scraped to^toeg. Tbisi my 
dear Bulvrer^ is a g^t mutate, Tb€?» 
is no use in making bounces wMeh 
can be immediately detected. , ,, 
Politics, my l^lovr, < iff ^ob- 
viously to,be tlie St^Je commodity nf 
the magazite; an4.^ey,.tQo, 
most sneaking . clear that 
you belong to a set of ^liaroentary 
j^iopie, whpro I We geqersdly Wed 
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denominated as « TKa CtJBs;”—-they 
call themselves the ri»ng intellect of 
the day. Great as these gentlemen 
are in their own. ^yes, nothing can be 
more certain than that they are most 
particularly despised out of their own 
little coteries; that Whig, Tory, and 
Radical, look upon them as a nest of 
puppies—a litter, if you wish me to 
keep closer to my metapW; and they 
have chosen you as the vehicle by 
which their great merits are to be 
brought before the public. This peeps 
out in your magazine in a thousand 
places, and alvmys in the most ludi¬ 
crous manner conceivable. Your “ Re¬ 
forming Member of Parliament” is one 
of that clique: there is a jejune puppy¬ 
ism about him which is quite character¬ 
istic of the order. At the very moment 
that Bristol was blazing in tbd 'hands 
of the reformers, and the citizens of 
London arming themselves against a 
rabble insurrection — when organised 
sedition was threatening to burst forth 
in every quarter of the land — this 
unfortunate fellow cannot look beyond 
the precincts of London. The very 
sentence in which he denounces the 
ignorance of the Londoners proves the 
crew to which he belongs. 

" Do not flatter yourself, you who 
lire in London, in the midst of indolent 
and arutocratie traders, that you know 
any thing of the unallayed and angry 
spirit that is abroad among the rural 
population—.abroad in Kent, in Sussex, 
in Norfolk. Mount your horse — go 
down among that population — talk to 
yon ^rUn and sturdy labourer [what droll 
writing 1] who has got his notions of 
politics from some itinerant demagogue 
hot with strange mixtures of Oweu and 
Paine: he, once a follower of others, is 
now perhaps the leader of men, who, 
however originally honest, are necessa¬ 
rily soon misguided.” 

Observe—the way you are to ob¬ 
tain information of the feelings of the 
agricultural population, is to ‘Amount 
your horse, mid go talk to yon*grim 
and sturdy labourer in Kent, Sussex, 
and Norfolk.” Wise choice of coun¬ 
ties! deep knowledge of the state of 
England—aiid of Lbndon, tool 
Alas, Bulwer! those traders that seem 
so indolent and arisfoemtie are three- 
fourths tf them.lnUikitipt|V‘.Bnd your 
«pneespoDdent is rilainly j^pable of 
-i^ging even of wW is passing bnder 
bis own no8e> if he has one. 'With 
discrimination, he attributes 
some the tnc^t imj^rtant polit|^ 


movements of the state to the mode of 
clubbing among the Lords! 

Verily, Bulwer, the man is an ass! 
and the sooner you turn him loose on 
his commons the better. But he is not 
the only one of the breed who infests 
your magazine. In foct, the whole 
number .is disgustingly olent of parlia¬ 
mentary' affairs, and the one set of 
shabby little thoughts is continually 
obtruded. Do you think any btidy 
out of the congregation of cubs can 
refrain from laughing at the thinly 
covered arriere>peniie of such passages 
as these ? ' ’ 

I. 'Necessity of young men in 'partf * 
liament: 

" It is among the young men of the 
present parliament tbac electors should 
look out for their future representatives. 

It is to young England, as to young 
France, that the destinies of a new order 
of things should be intrusted. Mmi 
horn with tlie time alone suit the time.” 

A fine aphorism in that last sen¬ 
tence 1 But the meaning is plain— 
a young man is wanted, “listening 
senates to command.” 

II. Necessity of a certain class of 
politicians and writers in parliatnent: 

" It is singular enough that one of the 
arguments moat frequently used against 
the Iteform Bill by those who disinte¬ 
restedly coiicern themselves in the fate 
of men of talent, has been the difficulty 
that ]>er 80 ns of literary attainments would 
£nd in being chosen as the representa¬ 
tives of populous places. There is only 
one thing to say against this argument, 
thaf it is most completely contradicted 
by common sense and general expe¬ 
rience. In France there was hardly a 
man of literary repntation, from the 
Abbd Si eyes to the author of Faublas, 
who did not find bis way into the na¬ 
tional or legislative assembliea,” 

From this it follows, that if we capn 
discover a writer who combines tlto 
Whiggery df Sieyes with the obscenity 
of Faublas, he is the man to And bik 
way into parliament. I know whom 
you mean, my dear fellow—the editor 
of the New Monthly, the authm Of 
Falkland/ 

III. Reasons whyp^h ^eat ydtmg 
men do not shine tn oui^^aniament: 

In France the deputy ** understands, 
takes an interest in, and can listen with 
pleasure to a pbilosophio ap sy on legis¬ 
lation, proviiiM its prin||Plw. are mat 
and true. For the edinmtion of the 
public to be improved, for the sake of 
the conclusion to , he arriyed at,. there 
can be no doubtenidi a Composition 
is far^-lbore useful, ar^ |||y embrace a 
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{u Ikigbcr oiM' of cto^uencOf iban a 
flippant, entoztaiitiag, peraonttl, or, a« it 
ii callod in England, {miUaraentaiy de¬ 
bate, in wbieh all the weakest parts on 
eitber side are drawn out . and dilated 
npon; in whkh ererj kind of ridicule is 
endeavoured to be tiirown on the cha¬ 
racter and arguments of your opponents, 
hut very little said in serious and sober 
defence of your own. This latter style 
of speaking is, however, the only one 
adapted to our House of Commons.” 

ip.en,. like the autlior 
of DetKreux, are not attended to by 
the house I What a shame ! It ap¬ 
pears that certain intellectual men do 
not get on much better in society — 
[we must make a parenthesis of 

No. IV. 

“ The orator, or the statesman, feeling 
his superiority elsewhere, was disgusted 
at competing in the drarving-room with 
an ordinary coxcomb who frequently 
proved a successful rival. Who are the 
men the most a la mode? Are they dis¬ 
tinguished by tlieir ready wit, their lite¬ 
rary attainments, their zeal for the public 
welfare? Who are the men most h la 

mode ? Messrs.-and-, who will 

not consider it disrespectful, nay, who 
will consider it complimentary in us, to 
say, that their most conspicuous merit is 
that of their whiskers. But the ambition 
of women usually centres in a desire to 

please. As Messrs.-and-are at 

the head of their class, we must presume 
tlieir followers have the same minds and 
tastes. No woman who wished to please 
these gentlemen would speak to them of 
the charms of letters, or the welfarp of 
their country,” 

From this it is plain, that the author 
of the Siamese Twins is voted a bore 
in ♦‘‘society,’'] 

V. Reasons mare particular why emi- 
Wat literary geniuses are not minded 
m parliament, 

“ It is not often tliat meti of literary 
merit succeed in the House, and one 
resMU is that they are commonly too 
flurtidfons. They who have been study, 
ing the niceties of l^naiage all their 
Ityes, dudike to rush into the hold cur- 
i^t of extemporaneous epesking—of 
ih^Mfiiig thp half-finished sentence, the 
the bald Ei^sh, in- 
i|rea best of parliawntaiy 
nral' lire pften driven. Another 
.|rpjr,-'i^^ |t(|ibt of success is, that 
"'ai^:'refined in their rea- 
mng^ . ‘iw^bkperiencad orator, who 
^49dAins d at some particular mo- 
{flupge voluntarily into some 

bis 

bider'm^oldiiia it. 


It is seldom that tire philowmhioal, fluti' 
dious, contemplative man of letters de¬ 
scends to these arts&o. Sae. 

“ And literary men, above all others, 
are apt to become disgusted with^a career 
which involves necessarily so many 
stumbles. One gives it up in des¬ 
pondency, another in disdain ; a Aird is 
stifled by a sneer, and a fourth is ren. 
dered for ever dumb by a complimentary 
exposition of a blunder. Literary men, 
too, have an arch enemy to encounter in 
their own reputation—a great deal is 
expected from them on thmr first d^mt. 
Now, every one who knows any thing 
of public speaking, knows that,, of all 
talents, it is the one which requires the 
most study and tiie longest practice. 
With exceptions so few that they may be 
dismissed at once, no orators permanently 
^reat, are great at the beginning. Few 
ntero^ men have had any previous 
practice, when they enter the House; 
the thousand tricks and mysteries of 
oratory are utterly unknown to tiiem; 
, they make what would have been an ex¬ 
cellent speech in an unknown member, 
but which, perhaps, from a mere diffi¬ 
dence, a mere wont , of address in de¬ 
livery, is considered a failure for them; 
and that failure, perhaps, which ought 
to exr-ito their energy, only induces 
their despair. It is a common thing to 
say, * Men find their level in the House.' 
It is an unjust observation; the mind 
does not always find its level — the 
tongue does, 'ihere is a great difference 
between the two.” 

This is as much as to say, that 
E. Liston Bulwer, Esq. is so fas¬ 
tidious— so nice in language — so 
refined in his reasonings, so philoso¬ 
phical in his contemplations, so lofty 
in reputation, so much oppressed, in 
short, with feme, thought, wisdom, 
elegance, grace, and refinement, that 
he would most assuredly he coughfid 
down in the House of Commons, if 
he ever ventured to open his lips 
there. Nothing is more probable.' 

But wis paamge is aesenring of« 
longer comment^. ^Buiwer, itiy dear 
felloqr, you say that “ one reason why 
literary men do not succeed in tiie 
House, is that they are toafastidiout** 
If “ fastidious" is Latinflar.“fond of 
brandy," this axiom applies, to an etni- 
nent literary mau-<^tne bead of tite 
Bulweis. 

Let me relata a ,so»ll aneodeilb. 
Tliere was i.debate got up. between m 
sort of To^ gentleman, wdio was'to 
be angry with, the pmui, and ii. Bid- 
wer, who was fo defend that wbiflom- 
dtPi^ag inafeums^t. Ibe 
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his part pretty well, but poor 
Henry was so nervous about 
the audience (oh, glorious audience!) 
he was to address, that he determined 
on keeping his courage up (according 
to the advice of the superb song, “A 
Landlady in France’^) by pouring cou¬ 
rage down. Unfortunately, the ally 
so called in proved, as other allies have 
done, &r too powerful a friend &r the 
mrty invoking it; and when poor 
Bulwer’s time to speak came, he was 
so drunk that he could not articulate a 
word. He rose—looked wildly about 
him, gasped for air, and sunk to rise no 
more, ^le court of final appeal, the 
gallery-men, could not hear him, 
and he is now one of those eminent 
characters who are too fastidious, and 
too refined, ever to address a house 
which cannot appreciate the value of 
a great genius smothered in brandy. 
From that time forward, the sobriquet 
applied to the head of the house of 
which you, dear Ned, are the cadet, 
is Bbaudy Btjlwes. 

Apply this fact to your ratiocinations, 
Neday, and you'll see how fiir you 
are right. 

1. “ A literary man,” you say, “ is 
apt to be disgusted with a career which 
involves so many stumbles'’ 

Stumbles, certainly. If a man, like 
Brandy Bulwer, gets himself top-heavy 
with a variety of drink, it is pretty 
certain that stumbles will be his lot: 
it cannot be avoided. 

2. “ One gives it up in despond¬ 
ency ■■— Brandy B. in the blue 
devils. “ Another in disdain—Bran¬ 
dy B. in the sulks. “ A third is stifled 
by a sneer— Brandy B. in the hic¬ 
cups. “ And a fourth Ls rendered for 
«ver dumb;”—Like Brandy Bulwer 
by an extra tumbler. 

3. “ Literary men, too, have an 
arch enemy to encounter.” 

As exemplified by Brandy Bulwer, 
•when be put the enemy into Ms mouth 
to steal awi^ whatever brains it could 
fipd , 

4. ' ** tt is a common saying, * men 
find Aeir level in the house.’ ” 

And time sayiag, Ned, when a 
mam, having tossed uff too many glares 
of Bellamys preservatives against cho- 
Ima, comes down, as Bmwer did, 
eptftwltng, eithv jproistrate dr simine, 
upcai' the floor of the lid^ei, 'Then, 
indeed, he found his level;4u)d a level 
4t is fitf^ which he will not rise in a 
huity. 

" 36 fiif fat .^neialst Now cona^ a 


particular. Young men of literary 
mme, who have raised money off bocA- 
sellers, who are cut by women in com¬ 
pany, and voted bores par excellence, 
if by any smuggling they get into the 
House of Commons, these are, in the 
matter of generals, praised and extolled 
as the saviours of our country. We 
still want a name; and here it is, in 
aphorism No. VI. 

What win he the manners of the 
parUament of 18351 As was remarked by 
Mr. Edward Bulwsr—" 

As was remarked by Mr. Edward 
Bulwer I Ho I ho! ho !—ho I ho I ho! 

Why, wbat you remarked, my dear 
Ned, is of no consequence to any 
body but the owner. Who but your¬ 
self ever remembered what you re¬ 
marked ? 

Your note on this is capital in its 
own style: 

“ Our correspondent must pardon us 
for omitting what he has in another part 
of this paper been pleased to say about 
the gentlemiin quoted. We have reasons 
for omitting our correspondent’s favourable 
predictions; hut we are sure that, in the 
due quiuter, his admonitions will he 
gratefully remembered.— Ed.” 

Now, I am an old weather-beaten 
magazine man, tossed in divers monthly 
tempests, and tried in innumerable pe¬ 
riodical storms; and let me entreat of 
you, not to be so great a jackass as to 
advertise yourself in this way. If any 
body thinks your talents worth hiring, 
why, like Colburn, they wiU hire them; 
if the force of idiocy should so prevail 
in the land, as to induce any body 
to think that you could be of service 
in parliament, let him send you (here, 
as be would employ any other mechanic 
to do his appropriate work. NotMag 
can be better or fairer than this, il^t 
unless you are going to be om an lexact 
footing with those servants, whose ad¬ 
vertisements you have so careftflly read, 
and eriticised Witix an eye of su^ 
fessional jea|pisy '(p* 492), do not-—' 
do not pkwerd yourself in tins dis¬ 
gusting manner, as a man who oonld 
be a statesman if he had any kttow- 
ledge,, and an orator if he couB speak. 
Be content that yen ore in parliament, 
without drawing further attention upon 
you. A reform, toy d^ kicks 
you out without a pnaraiiilr. 

All this I have written in the purest 
aflection. 1 think you are a deserving 
young person, whom nature intended for 
a fixrtman, and {Hty yo^ aceordingly, 
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in having missed yourvocation. Ihave, 
therefore, hastily jotted down a few 
notes, to prove to wu that your niaga> 
zine is beastJy. The politics, which 
engross three-fourths of it, are, as I 
have suthciently exposed to you, mean 
and cubbish to the last degree. No 
person of the slightest potency of mind, 
no matter what his party may be, would 
look upon them with any other feeling 
but that of contempt. What else have 
you ? A caricature of my dear friend, 
Sam Rogers—no more like that illus¬ 
trious punster than you to Hercules. 
The letter-press accompanying is ill 
executt;d, but well im^ined. I sup¬ 
pose you have been looking to Sam tor 
the discount of a bill. 

You are very right in endeavouring to 
raise the proceeds off Rogers, by puff¬ 
ing Uie punster; but your picture and 
your life is a base pillage of, not only 
US, but the New Monthly Magazine 
itself, some dozen years ago, when the 
same gentleman appeared as an en¬ 
graved death’s head; and what is 
proof sufficient that ffie sign of the 
iwm you have stuck up over your 
'small beer is no likeness whatever— 
the picture drawn nearly three lustres 
ago is some ten years older than 
that which you exhibit. As for the 
other articles, they are trash ; the 
Sonnet to tlie King is of the same style 
of servili^ as that which pervaded the 
satire of the Siamese Twins. Puff King, 
puff Ministers, puff Chancellor, puff 
Tipstaff: this is the independence of 
Liston Bulwer. The dialogue between 
yourselfand the flunky editor is an imi¬ 
tation of superior commodities in other 
magazines, and a poor imitation to boot. 


I have not time to go through any 
more of your rubbisn; but, Bulwer, 
my dear fellow, think how shabbily 
you look when you call upon the 
cleigy (p. 449) not to patronise Black- 
woW; and elsewhere, on - people in 
general, to refuse buying Frtuer. This 
is dirt—low, tradesmanlike dirt—-and 
nothing but dirt. 1 shall complain 
of you even to Colburn. 

1 cannot s^ any more. In the 
sincere hope that your next Number 
will be better, and that meanness may 
not be its principal characteristic, 

1 am, dear Bulwer, 

Yours faithfully, 

Robin RouoBHEAn, 

Saracen’s Head. 

P.S. If I wished to point out vices 
of .style, I should have to copy your 
whole magazine; but that is impos¬ 
sible in my present circumstances. 
But, Bulwer 1 Bulwer! what did you 
mean by the following appeal to the 
bishops ? 

We are friends to on estabUsbed 
, church; we think that Hume’s argu¬ 
ment in favour of one has never yet been 
satisfactorily answered. But whether or 
not, the political power we have given 
to tile heads of that church — [Here fol¬ 
low a few lines of nonsense] —is a mat¬ 
ter on which, as friends to religion — as 
supporters of the church — as fathers 
of A. family.’* 

Here I must interpose. Fathers of 
a family I There is, then, a copartnery 
of fathers in the family which is attri¬ 
buted to the editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine. How many &thers, dear 
Bulwer, do they reckon ? 

Fie! fie! 


We feel great pleasure in publishing the benevolent epistle of our amiable 
friend; and we must take the liberty of making a slight addition to it, on tiie 
subject of another appearaijcn-made by Mr. Liston Bulwer. i * 

Picken, it seems, has considered it worth his, while to be concerned a^ut 
some rubbish written by Watts in his Souvenir f iA which Watts most lyiiigly 
accused Picken of askjng articles from Liston Bulwer ibr his ChA-JBook for 
nothing. If he had Sione so, he would have proposed value, and 

imitate, besides, Wa^j||l own conduct in his. variook compiktions, which are 
^omposed^ wholly i>f.^Hiptirials bhgged, borrowed, and stmeni Furthennore, 
Watts, with another lie, hccused Picken of liaving described BulwCr’s eleemo- 
•ayBliiy libraiy in this our own stupendous Magazine; and our fHeod Mr. P. 
aks enragh ^e beg his ,pardon, but cannot help using the appropriate 
Bulwer to contradict these weighty cheugira. Andrew says 

S*.; falsehood about the eleemosynsiy 

tojlrpw, yofir own recollection so readily Bup|dpi,Jr<hi with a 

been concerned; the chief asssroon that r^uirea 
and which,’ if true, would justly exclude me Hops ritt soriety, is the one 
4niaav!naks^ und^toud to be pointed at me, fliat T had,, 'Tiy a'tncki’; Obtained 
aAki«H<k ;mb ^ar hdhla.fbr Ihe purpose of lampooning yea lit Frdsit’i Magaidnk. 

' •«f>Now; J^omhg, at you ^ do, the straight-forward jfaota of'the ease, as well 
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«g how the mimppr^eneion, just iotimated to me, afterwards arose—as to my 
beisff the author of a certain paper in Fraser’s periodical — and upon a simple 
sus{Mion of which (expressed in your family in the confidence of private society), 
Mr. Watts has founded and publisned to the world his calumnious assertion (afror 
the expression had undergone the usual process of travelling gossip), I trust you 
vrill, with the same frankness as in conversation yestei^y, stete in writing, and 
upon the understanding that I may publish it with this letter, how for my com¬ 
munications" with you deserve the name of a trick — whether the misapprehension 
in question was, or not, expressed as a mere conjecture—and whether, as I 
understood you to mention, you had aftenrards learned the truth, that the article 
alluded to was written by another person. 

“ In reading that article yesterday, for the first time. I confess I was surprised 
at the kind of knowledge displayed in it, which, whether true or imaginary, is 
far beyond any thing that 1 could pretend to; as also at its genendly inofiensive 
character.’' 

And tills letter of our friend the Dominie draws forth the following reply 
from Liston Bulwer, which is truly enchanting. We print it entibe and 
unaltered: — 

“ Hertford Street, Nov. 2,1831. 

“ Sir, — In reply to your letter received to-day, wherein you request me 
to assist yon in repmling a charge which you consider to have been made against 
you in the Literary Souvenir, via. (so you state it), * that of having, by a trick, 
obtained admission to my house, for the purpose of lampooning me in Fraser's 
Mogaiine,' I beg to repeat the particulars of that communication which you 
honoured me with, and to which you conclude the charge referred. 

“ Some time since, yon called upon me with a request that I would contri¬ 
bute to a work you proposed to publish: you obligingly stated that any pecuniaiy 
terms 1 might myself fix, would be, in all probability, acceded to. I replied, 
that pecuniary terms would not be an object with me; and 1 refused becoming h con¬ 
tributor to your work, from reasons wholly uutinctured with any considerations 
of emolument. Shortly after your visit appeared some article in a periodical of 
that day — and not yet, J fancy, extinct — c^led, you say, Fraser's Magazine, which 
did me the honour to describe, with some minuteness, the room into which you 
had been shewn. As you were the only person who had avowedly written for that 
publication who bad ever entered my house to my own knowledge, I certainly 
believed you the author of the article in question. You have since assured me 
ybu were not so, with a degree of shame and mortification at the suspicion, which 
dices you the highest credit. I do not for a moment doubt your assertion. I 
entirely exonerate yon from the charge; and, as an additional confirmation (could 
it require one) of yonr word to that effect, I certainly heard, before you last called 
upon me, that the author of the said paper was some other person—no visitor to 
myself—and tha^efore, most probably, a visitor to one of my servants. It is possible 
that the same individnal, for whom you are so laudably indignant to be mistaken, 
is writer of other articles which, I am informed, ^Wye appeared in the same 
publication; and in which, if I mistake not, I have been honoured with a more 
Bcuniloua notice. 

“ Adieu, sir! While 1 feel that this letter must entirely satisi^ yourself, your 
friends, and the public, I also feel for the pain you must experience, as a man 
of honour and a cultivator of letters, in being connected with any magazine— 
of some articles in which you so rightly consider it so disgraceful to be the aufoor, 
riiat you cannot too warmly rehtft the charge or too hastily acquit yourself of the 
sm^icion. 

.'•I am most happy to give yon fall license to publish, this letter—(so long, 
qfeoura*, aa it is puDusbed sn^ibe and unaltered.) 't'i-i'', , 

** And I have the honour to be, 8|P 
^ "Your most obedimtaen^ant, J 

Andrew Fkdm, Esq." " EdwahdLvttoj» Bvlwss.*’ 

O fo« a forty-hotse power of laughing at this paltry puppy—this beggar- 
num in brocade. Here is the editor of a magazine — the paid, salaried, foed 
editor ^T-riiawiiig a aripolated wages, a regulated and gaug^ hire monthly or 
we^ly from his employer, pretending not to Imow the existence of a rival 
ibagarine 1' and drying off, all the while, too, for a ^entiman! Why, 

^ titeainest hack in the^timTiest occupation could not display more innate 
ineds and servility of xhind. The cad of the Queen Adelaide Homnibus 
ii igtipraitt of tiie, existence of the Boyal Sovereign —> he never knowd nothing 
b| flueh trpmpery us that ere. Ibe pQUboy of the Green Drs^on would scorn 
to difect a traveller to the t!q> of toe Bed Lion, because be never hard tell 
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o’ sitch. On t1>e same principle Liston Bulw^, Cad to Colbor^ rieaies alt; 
knowledge of a concom wot dos’nt belong to .his master. We verily and; ttute 
believe that there is not another ** cultivator of tetters” in England who would 
condescend so to lend himself to the dirty work of the bookseller' to whoin he 
is articled 1 

Epre,'We have the flunky—.to poor Picten he.plays the aristocrat. Our 
fl'len^ii «lf<ril taught his distance — he is reminded of the room into which be 
‘‘was ^hewn”—he is told how low it is to take money tor articles, by a gen¬ 
tleman then chafl'ering for hire with Colburn — he is duly Informed of toe 
* retinue of the great man in whose august presence he had stood —he is made 
to see that Ire is the only one of his cmte ever admitted into Mr. Sulwer’s 
cpmpany—he is given to uaderstand that all ptoer authoHings. are only admis¬ 
sible into the house as visitors to the servants of Colburn’s cad—he is lectured 
with condescending affability on the gross impropriety of writing for a maga¬ 
zine, the success of which may hutt the sale of the New Monthly, and perhaps 
diminish tire weekly wages of the.<^ebrated gentleman who writes so Mayfair- 
ishly to our friend of the Gothic'plottage—and, on the whole, Picken .is so 
prettily pickled, that we think he will never dare venture into Hertford Street 
again without being properly prepared for the performance of Kotou. 

“ A ^iodical of that day—not yet, I bdieve, extinct—called, you say, 
Fraser's Magazine." It «s too good. Why, if any body desired to oaricaiture 
a literary puppy wishing to coirceal professional jealousy and peconiar^r meaimegs 
under the mask of drawling affectation, he could not imagine any thing better. 
And yet the affectation is stupidly done. A few lines further down, poor 
Liston Bulwer confesses himself to be perfectly cognizant of certain scUmlous 
articles in toe very magazine, the name of which he here pretends was unknown 
to-hiin until he heard it from Pickeul 

“ Called, you say, Fraser’s MagazimJ” The trick is a little stale: it was 
done, long ago, by Sir Fretful Plagiary. Well does he know, and carefully 
does he s^y, that Magazine. As for scurrilities, he never had any from us. 
We exposed the base puffery of his novels; we cut toe stupid Siamese Twins 
to pieces, in an article which proved that that unhappy composition ccmtained 
neither poetry, wit, humour, satire, or sense — that it was dull, grovelling, low, 
vulgar, ill-written, and ill-rhymed. In our critique there is nothing scumloQS : 
but it was far more unpardonable—it demolished the sale of toe book, and 
dished Bulwer for ever in that line. As for the account of his eleemosymuy 
library, which has occasioned this idle correspondence, there was nothing in 
it to offend any body: the room was merely described as a contrast to toe 
library of Sir James Mackintosh. Picken was right enough in repelling the 
diarge that he skulked, or^f was shewn” into any man’s house for the purpose 
of spying what was there^|m there is nothing in the article itself to be com¬ 
plained of. 

In this magazine, Liston B. sneers at Wilson Croker for pretending igno- 
mnce of Russell Square. We do not think the right honourable gentleman 
was very wise in makii^ such a pretence; but, at all events, it was only Mtere 
affectation — nothing tome. It was folly at the worst: toe secrettjpr Couid have 
gained nothing by it. But what shall we say of pretended igrforance of toe 
existence of a rival work, when that affectation is quite as silly in and 
is, moreover, tainted wito the dirty motive of'being instigated by the hire of an 
employer? / . 

&iou^ for £. L.Bii|tear, Coy^um. Adieu, sir I 

^ ' O. Y. 

P.S. In Ficken's letter to the Athenawn, in which this eonespeodence 
tefHMteilii' he says that toe Chtb-Book has never been noticed ip FfaseFs 
K. It is too true, and we are ashamed to confess it: yte shall tented 
(for such it is) next moirth. £n the mean time we me tepy to 

to Sim ntoe tlmt H is a book which contains some very clever 
iS,'oii vtoofe, hiost agteertoly got up; tom ite ehociBs8.ha8 been 
lilii not i^ter toan it deserves. Or than we desicdf had that ite nutoor fe ha 
Worihy, good-natured, good-humoured foU of gennine 

CQimkt&W, whcnn, alfooi^ he is sometimes augry w^ us for ,exerhlhh% 
a jiiogmetit upoti h» articles, it delights us espechdly to hobotor.' 

. O. Y. 
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Oy tiBS S£PA«ATB EXISTEKCE 07 THE SOUL. 


BY THE ETTBICK SHEPHERD. 


So oatox^ is th6 (knon^^ge and belief 
^ the soul’s existence and immortality, 
diat we find traces of it in all ages, and 
among nations even the most barbarous. 
I^is must have oiigiBated in the soul’s 
conscious feelings of her existence, 
—a sort of crude conception ofher own- 
being and qualities. Men saw that her 
powers continued paramount amidst 
the successive changes of our material 
frame, and theode drew inferences of 
immortal existence. But, strange as 
it may appear, as men have ad^miced: 
in science, they have retrogmded in 
certainty regarding the nature and 
qualities of the soul, and its primitive 
substance. The Epicureans considered 
it to be a subtile air, composed of atoms 
or primitive corpuscles. The Cartesians 
nr^e thinking the essence of the soul, 
and thus deduct its immateriality and 
immortality. But Sjpinoc.a, who maim 
tains that nothing exists beside matter, 
asserts the soul to be of the same sub- 
. stance with the body. 

Now, I have sometimes tried to side 
with this sage, on the ground of the 
obvious certainty that the soul grows 
and expands with the body’s growth 
and strengthens with her strength — 
dwindling away again in drivelling and. 
palsied age to a mere withered stem of 
the once glorious mental flower. But 
I found that this theory would never 
do—at least that it would never do 
for me; as it destroyed all tlie fine fairy 
visions which I hs^d so long entertained 
the soul’s separate existence: not 
after death, for tnat I never presumed 
to call in question; but in deep sleep, 
in trances, wd all the other standings- 
' still of the corporeal functions, it is 
well known I hare always tiaaintained 
that the soul roams at large, and by 
that means views, scenes and ,draws 
conclusions predictive of future events, 
ludeed*;^ soul in human nature seems 
to, be <aii| ^ all. Its various states of 
fibangefij feelings direot all the body’s 
morons and afilections.. It is the soul 
that tastes the body wbk ii; is and in 
a^fidure state ofjexieteoioe asme soul 
1^1 gtiB make the safeii^^ii|i!ividual 
topi^^wbateyer compoimi^ |ifarU its 

beOPm|K(sed ; 

Hqpayer, 1 am no moral .pbiloso> 
,*vbt. IV. wo. xxiit. ^ 


pher; indeed I am the iarth(^fro|n it 
that any man can be, as 1 disapprove 
. of the whole science^ conceiving it to 
be dangerous to simply and vital rein 
gion, and to a firm reliance on the 
4ruth pfweyelation. 1 shall therefore 
proceed, as usual, ^7 give a most plea¬ 
sant anailudicrous instance of the truth 
of the above theoiy, as well as of the 
' judgments of Heaven exercised on 

/ d and rash blasphemer. 

On the extensive property of Gillian 
Brae there lived, in former days, a 
worthy and kind gentleman, whose 
proper name was William Marsden, 
but who, over the whole district, was 
only known by .the familiar name of 
the Laird — the local name of every 
gentleman in Scotland. He liad an 
only son, to whom he had given a sort 
of dashing education, and, amoug,other 
accomplishments, he had caused him 
to study under the first agricultural 
and store formers in Britain; that so 
he might be capable of managing his 
own estate in the utmost perfection, 
what time soever it should come into 
his possession. The consequence was, 
that the young laird became a most 
profound political economist, and 
'■ would have reasoned — it was per¬ 
fectly astonishing how he would have 
reasoned of circulating mediums, , mo¬ 
nopolies stocks, and natural produc¬ 
tions. shepherds and hinds on 
the estate weie quite dumfoundeied; 
for be quoted Adam Smith, Ri<»udo, 
and even rometimes went as h^h as 
Dr. Covaitry; so that there never was 
in the county so rare a political econo¬ 
mist known as the young laird of Gil¬ 
lian Brae. 

Among all his domestics and, dut 
pendents, ..there was no opS; who 
ever venti^|{||||||^ ^i^pute his. ppifopud 
and loBg^iji«ilm(^d . theories, save old 
Robin Robson, his fothei's shepherd. 
He steadily upheld the propriety of 
keeping by old-established customs, 
and of improving these leisurely and 
prudently; but deprecated all push 
theories of throvung thf e^rience of 
.ag^s aside as useless ahd| unpirofitabie 
lumber, as if the world were void of 
common sense epd. disoemmeut, till it 
brought forth foe ptel^t geoeratiot}, 

■' '6 0 ' 
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the most enlightened of whom, in his 
own estimation, was the young laird of 
Gillian Brae. 

The young squire, then, took him as 
.sharply to tash in answer to these cut¬ 
ting ren^arks, shewing him, by the most 
cogent ]!«asoning, that he (Robin Rob¬ 
son) was a ninny and a fool, wedded 
to old and exploded customs, and be¬ 
liefs that had so long degraded our 
native land by nourishing ignorance 
and supeastition; and proved' to him,' 
logically, that his fether's land could 
be so ameliorated, that by cleaning, 
altering, and improving the soil into a 
certain consistency and texture—by 
certain chemical changes and opera¬ 
tions on the organised matter, that such 
a soil could with ease be brought to 
produce from twelve to fifteen bolls an 
acre, in place of from three to four, 
which it then did; and then he proved 
to Robin, by the rule of three, that the 
profits firom these lands would be cer¬ 
tain and immense. The advance was 
above what Robin could comprehend ; 
but. the rest of the shepherds and la¬ 
bourers present declaring that the first 
inference was logically proven, Robin 
was obliged to succumb, although 
strongly inclined to deny botli the in¬ 
ference and position. 

But the young laiid, once victorious, 
renewed the dispute with Robin every 
day, and by degrees it went so far that 
they disputed about every tiling—re¬ 
ligion, law, politics, agriculture, and 
sheep-farming, and many a bitter inu- 
endo thus passed between them; for 
Robin always lost his tempipn;, which 
gave his rival a decided^i^dvantage 
over .him; and the rest of the ser¬ 
vants often said that they hoped, 
if it had not been for the fun of 
angering Robin, their young master 
would not have said such things as 
he often did. 

It appears, however, diat he had 
been a young man of either loose or 
undecided principles; for, by degrees, 
he .ultimately deniedthing in 
religion that Robin beniv^ aqd that 
,with a flippancy and fteedom of speech 
whfoh shocked the old shepherd exceed- 
and greatly embittered bis life, 
ife h affection for his old 
wished well to 
him always in 
and hoping for his amend- 
id of which he grew still 
villi'dating the gospel, the im- 
' ipffoe hbul, and im existence 


of Uie devily whidi shopked Robin 
most of all. 

But every earthly thing, good or 
evil, wears to an end. ChanueI 
CHANGE! is legibly eleven on every 
earthly object, that he who runs may 
read. The good old laird died, and 
then indeed there was a change on the 
estate of Gillian Brae I llie small 
farmers were all turned adrift; down 
went their houses, and up went gra¬ 
naries, barns, and Uuasbing-mills.- 
Marshes were to drain, hedges to raise, 
manures to frame, and a hundred grand 
new plans of a^randisement all going 
on at once. The shepherds were all 
called daily from their flocks to sliare 
in tlie labours of the 'field — a measure 
to which they bad never been accus¬ 
tomed, and which they naturally took 
very ill; for a good shepherd always 
hates manual labour, his delight being 
to be with his flock. Many a day did 
Robin gather stones from the fields 
and work in a ditch, while his new 
master stood over him and others, 
exacting the most constant and severe 
labour. This galled Robin to the 
heart; but, what was still worse, his 
master, as a fund of excellent amuse¬ 
ment, never ceased throwing obloquy 
on every one of Robin’s established 
opinions, attacking him on every point 
on which he knew the old man would 
feel hurt. Robin's patience was often 
put to the rack by such an accumute- 
tipn of toil and insult; and one day he 
said to his master, “ Dear sir, I really 
wish ye wad gte ower uttering your 
blasphemous tenets afore sae mony 
fo’ks that naturally look up to you as 
an example. If ye will insult your 
Maker that gate, do it in private, an’ 
no’just be like the deil, trying to bring 
in every body for a share o’ youf folly 
an’ wickedness.” ^ 

“ That's an unfair metaphor, Robin,*? 
said he; “ for you know I deny tho 
devil, and have proofed to youi again 
and again that the existence of such 8 
being.is impossible. As to the exists 
ence of that other being whom you 
aver I have insulted, I’ll ieafscai 
matter with you wo and con^^nly y<m 
are to do it calmly and ratfo^ly, 
out losing your femper.” 

^r, I hae aeswered a fool aceoid^ 
ing to bis folly pwm-. long an' ovm 
often,” iHitd/Robm, fiereetyj ** batl^ 
never tlO' it again. An? mair ifor 
sir, I’ll let you know that !’» a 
beim Scotsman', an' hate of 
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ft nan and a Chrisdan^ and that I th- 
siftt on these Ihelings being respected. 
If you mte in my places and I in 
yours 

“ Stop^ itiy old fellow j stop short 
there,” said the laird; " the transition 
is quite easy. Come you up to this 
place where I stand, and let me come 
into the trench where you stand, and 
then I am in your place and you in 
mine.” 

“ That is not what I mean, sir,” said 
Robin; “ I mean that if I were you, 
and you were roe—” 

Stop short again, Robin, if you 
please,” said the laird. That is unfair 
ground to begin upon, because you 
know that is absolutely impossible.” 

** T deny, sir, that there is any thing 
impossible,” returned Robin. You 
are always talking of imi>os8ibilities; 
but my creed tells me that with God 
nothing is impossible.” 

“The sooner you renounce that 
creed the better, then, my old cock,” 
said the laird; ‘<for there certainly 
never was a more ridiculous one held. 
Now ITl prove to your entire satisfec- * 
tion that this is literally impossible 
with God or any one else. Only be 
patient.” 

“ Patient, sir! who can be patient? 
Heaven defend us from the doom of 
Sodom and Gomorrah 1” cried Robin, 
vehemently, pulling off his bonnet, 
and holding that and his hands to¬ 
wards heaven. “ Are you not afraid, 
sir^ that the earth open her mouth and 
swallow you up, like Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, and all those besides who 
have listened to your blasphemy?” 

« Blasphemy, my old game cock ? 
what do you mean by blasphemy?” 
said the laird. “ I was only going to 
shew you, and convince your stupidity, 
that it is noUin nature, nor what you 
call Providence, nor heaven nOr earth, 
nor the whole creation, possible that 
one person can be another person— 
filwit you can be 1, ftnd I you. Quite 
illogical, X do assure you, Robin^and 
out of fte power of Ood or man to 
accompli^. 

^ Is it pc^ible a created being can 
be So profane?” cned Robin, witia 
elaspedhands;' ‘‘you then hold your 
Maker ait defiance r’. 

** P0‘$i-tive4pf in ftudr' « as 

thi^^’ said the laird, his 

anoatt^ sad shaking his foTe^'finger at 
Rdhiii'a face. 

ooliifti wohld hear no iftere^ He 


dashed his mattock into the earth, and 
ran; nor would he once turn or look 
back, at his master's call j for he ex¬ 
pected some visible judgment to be 
executed instantly on the blasjfiiemer 
and all about him. 

He spent that afternoon in private 
and fervent prayer, and in great agony 
of spirit, pleading for the forgiveness 
of his own sins, and also for those of 
his master; but he also prayed as ear¬ 
nestly that the Lord would not suffer 
his almighty power and government of 
the universe to be thus insulted and 
defied by a human worm, without 
inflicting some punishment on the 
offender, to convince mankind of the 
heinousness of the crime. 

Robin’s prayer was heard and an¬ 
swered ; but he himself was included 
ill the award. A great and important 
change at tliat moment awaited him, 
and shortly after was that change 
effected; for that night did Robin 
Robson the shepherd die, and his soul 
departed from him I The reader,, an 
instant ago, was not expecting this; 
but neither did Robin Robson expect 
it the evening before, nor his wife, nor 
his daughter Aily; yet so it fell out, 
and a very painful circumstance it was 
to the survivors, not to mention the 
sufferer, who was the most hardly be¬ 
sted of them all. Some of these sud¬ 
den deaths are said to be very easy; 
hut Robin did not tcel his to be so, 
for he had a very hard and indefinable 
struggle. It was merely for want of 
breath that Robin was forced to die. 
He found: that liis soul would have 
remained where she was, could ho 
have been able to command breath 
suflicient to retain her; but this he 
found impracticable, though he 
strained hard to accomplish it. When 
he found, at last, that the spark of 
life was going to leave him, and his' 
soul just about to depart, he was so 
averse to the separation, that he even' 
tried to retain W by force; for he hdd' 
the bed*clodte|Pose over his head, and 
said mentaall^,^Lucky,ifyewiU away, 
ye sal find your road through Wftwkit 
plaiden.” But, alaal this only has¬ 
tened her departure, she being glad to 
escape from liteml suffocation. 

I wonder what can be the reason 
that people take it upon them to her' 
and to she both their own soulS abd 
those of other people; yet both poets' 
and philosophers uni^malydo'so. i 
cannot ddde k feasible diet the souls 
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of men can all become of the feminine 
gender, unless it could be made to 
appear that the souls of the women 
turned out to be of the other sex. 
This amalgamation might do pretty 
well, but then the principle is not 
borne out by the character. It would, 
however, do well in poetry; and I 
would recommend it, as it would be 
so delightful to believe that we were 
animated by souls within us of another 
and bel<;ged sex. There is no doubt 
that, the men being the principal writ¬ 
ers, it was from some unacknowledged 
feeling of this sort that the seeing and 
the Bering of the soul first began. 

I was led into these profound re¬ 
flections from the assurance tliat Robin 
Robson’s soul was not a female soul. 
It was the soul of a man, and had all 
the feelings,qualities,and energies of the 
man to whom it so lately belonged. It 
was Robin himself, only divested of the 
organic functions of mortality; and he 
soon discovered, with wonder and de¬ 
light, that no sooner were the bodily 
eyes closed in death, than the eyes of 
the soul began to open; and greatly 
did he marvel how any mortal being 
could take such pains in pampering 
the clay tabernacle as he had done, 
and as he had seen others do, and 
neglecting the only part that was of 
any sterling value. 

Robin felt that he was quite himself, 
and altogether light, buoyant, and 
powerful. But the transition from one 
state to another had been so sudden 
that he could not divest himself of 
some grievous yearnings over all he 
was leaving behind. He cared not 
for Uis body; for he felt that it was now 
no part of himself, and saw it lying a 
loatlisome carcass, which would soon 
be avoided by all who loved him. 
But he dung to his wHb, and hovered 
near her, grieving at leaving her un¬ 
protected in a wicked world, when he 
recollected how many hard storms 
they had weathered tether, and of 
all their trials and all iS^ qnioyments. 
'IW.jtbere was his dailg^lir Aily, the 
Liititydne left with him, a great haverel, 
bvit|)Ossessing a good heart; and his 
fidtbfol Cdley, too, the best and most 
afl^6onhte friend he ever had. But, 
atain 1 yiith an his efforts he could nei- 
make hiipsblfseen,heard, nor felt; 
Uien; with a full heart, he .found 
that he must seek for another home 
other socieQr. 

Put vrlfore to go, there lay the diffi¬ 


culty! for as yet he had neither guide 
nor director. Can any body gi^ 
where Robin’s soul went first ? I think 
they may. Just where he himself had 

f one every momi^ for thir^ years, 
t went out to the hill among the sheep { 
for it had some scenes, and some parti¬ 
cular favourites of the flock, to see before 
it left them for ever. It had to visit 
the little lonely sward at the side of the 
Ferny cleuch, where he had first kissed 
the lips and courted the partner of his 
life to be his. It had to visit the little 
sequestered dell by the lonely spring, 
where he had every morning for montlis 
and years kneeled to Heaven, and asked 
for a certain blessing, which was at last 
bountifully bestowed. He even wished 
to visit some few favourites of his own 
flock; but there he found himself en¬ 
tirely unnoticed and unregarded. He 
went up to his favourite ewe and lamb, 
and looked first the one and then the 
other in the face, but they lay “ mauling 
and chewing the cud, ’’ without being 
aware of his presence. The lamb once 
turned its ears forward, and Robin had 
strong hopes that he would be disco¬ 
vered and recognised; but on examin¬ 
ing its eyes minutely, he perceived that 
there was no speculation m them. 'Diis 
was most distressing, and an end to all 
his hopes of holding anymore commu¬ 
nion with humanity. He wanted just 
to see them rise and stretch themselves, 
and give their tails the healthy and 
happy shake, before he left this sub¬ 
lunary scene; but it would not do. 
He could do no more in this world 
whatever, and perceived still more 
decidedly the necessity of looking out 
for another home among beings like 
himself; for here he was at home 
and not at home—an anxious, roaming, 
but unacknowledged gues^ whom no 
one saw or regarded. 

He bounded away over the hills ^ 
swifter tl^ the ^le—^^yea, with s^di 
swiftness' did he bound pver the light 
billows of the firinament, that he leR 
himself beginning to be affiaoted widi 
something like the sea-siekness^h 
s(][ueamish, dizzying vertigo, caus^ by 
Inp unspeakable velocity, wrqch he lud 
not yet learned the art* of abating— 
for me moment that he thcKi^t of 
something onward, tbete be was; and 
then again off at a taqgrat, swifter than 
the lightning of heaven. 

The first scene that he visited in. this 
excursion was tb|kt on which the 
and he hid cUs^^ted ^ Evening bnfo^. 
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He itranted to see if the earth had not 
opened, or the fire of heaven descended 
on the place. No—there it remained, 
the same as before! But how much 
more was he astonished at perceiving 
the ghost of the laird on the very indi¬ 
vidual spot where he had left the laird 
standing himself the evening before. 
It was the laird in every lineament; 
but Robin easily perceived that it was 
a spirit, as it recognised and accosted 
him, which no other being on earth 
had done since his great change. 

“ How is this, poor spirit?” said 
Robin. ‘‘ Has thy blasphemous tongue 
been silenced already, and is the heart 
that hatched the impious defiance really 
cold in death ?” 

“ As to the impiety of my speech,” 
said the ghost of the laird, “ that i§ yet 
to prove. Hierefore let us go hand in 
hand, and witness the goings-on of 
nature and providence, both in heaven 
and earth, and how they get on with 
their agricultural improvements.” 

** Vain and unhousholded spirit, 
how 1 pity you 1” said Robin ; “ the 
more so that 1 myself still feel a 
hankering after the scenes and beings 
I have just quitted. But I am willing 
to go in yoiu: company, that I niay 
witness the truth of my tenets, and the 
falsehood of yours. Only let us reason 
on the truth of revdation by the way ; 
for there certainly can be no moral evil 
in an anxious endeavour to convert an 
erring sinner, even after the doors of the 
wedding-chamber axe locked. Father, 
forgive us both, for none of us know 
what we have been doing.” 

** I beg your pardon, neighbour,” 
smd the ghost of the laird; I knew 
perfectly well what I was doing. I 
knew more of the improvement and 
amelioration of soils than any man in 
Scotland; and I knew-” 

** Hold I hold I” cried the ghost of 
Robin Robson, for the sake, of that 
heaven towards wjhiclb we are about to 
repair, spare us any more of this un¬ 
profitable jargon. What do all tyour 
buildings, your followiims, and drain- 
i|igs, avail you now ? '^ey may avml 
the wohns that you have left behiru 
you ip the soil; but to the poor, over¬ 
mown earth-worm that effect ed them- 
they avail notfain g|--;y aty4«f *W no¬ 
thing, ‘ 

most sapieni, pleltaiah 
spUf,^' aaid the ghoft of the hard, 
‘‘ if ydu ple^, we. will dispen^ wifo 
any Wther moral reflections; idl 


me this, which do you conceive to be 
the most direct path to heaven ?” 

** Straight toward the Milky-way, 

I should suppose,” said Robin; for 
that I have always conceived to be the 
great highway or turnpike-road of 
heaven.” 

« Never were you more mistaken in 
your life, old cock !” said the ghost of 
the laird; and I’ll argue this matter 
with you thoroughly before we proceed 
a step. Do you not percei^that the 
sky is a great half globe of tin, or of 
bottle-glass rather, that covers-in this 
world in the same way that an umbrella 
covers-in the head of a man; so that, 
were you to take your flight straight up 
towards the Milky-way, you would run 
your head bump against the cone of 
that globe, or some of yon knobbed 
carbuncles that glitter so thickly in it. 
It is therefore manifest that the gates 
of heaven are toward the east, and 
thitherward let us bend our course. 
For, besides that we must take the 
path by which the sun and the stars 
ascend, I want to look at some new 
improvements on the Lower Rhine, 
and mark their rotation of crops.” 

Robin made no answer to this 
singular resolution and the motives 
inducing it, save by a pitying and 
reproving look; and he soon perceived 
traits of sorrow and dejection marked 
on the ghost’s regretful face at thus 
being obliged to abandon all his grand 
schemes of improvement. And whetltef 
it was from the infectiousness of sorrow, 
or that the two found themselves in a 
trying and untried situation, I know not, 
but certain it is that they both began, 
first to hang down their heads, thfo to 
wipe their eyes, and finally to cr^ and 
howl outright in doleful lamentation. 

While the two forlorn ghosts were 
in this ludicrous state of imaginary 
misery, they were approached by a 
shining messenger, whom they had no 
doubt was a seraph sent to conduct 
them to thei|yfinal abode; but the 
radiant b^j^ad neither wings nor 
female halmiments, but appeated much 
rather like a prince newly arisen &om 
his bed, and arrayed in a tinsel night¬ 
gown and. slippers. He at once ac- 
' costed the two, reproving them for their 
despondency and unbelief, and then 
inquired the cause of dieir woful 
lamentation. 

The truth then is, master,” says 
Robin, ** that we Irae baith been 
laund^ rather suddenly into a state 
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in which we hae little experience, an’ 
are just like twa kie in an unco lone, 
kenning nouther the herd that is to 
guide us, nor the pasture on which we 
are to feed. But we have hopes that 
you are sent to guide us on the right 
path to heaven.” 

The radiant being shook his head, 
and the dashes of celestial light play¬ 
ed around his tresses, while he said, 
“ Alas ^ou, would prove unfit guests 
for thaflPountry, and are doomed to a 
very di^rent destination.” 

“ Oh, I am sorry for it, honest spirit! ” 
cried Robin, vehemently; but he could 
get no farther for utter vexation; and 
both spirits again set up a howl of 
despair louder than ever, until the 
bright messenger was obliged to lay a 
hand on each of their mouths, and 
compel silence, while he accosted 
them thus: 

“ You are not yet refined from your 
worldly dross and corruption; and 
while you cliug to these things, and 
lean to them for happiness, you are 
unmeet for any state superior to this. 
As for you, profligate, who within these 
few hours defied tlie Governor of the 
universe to his face, to give thee time 
and ^ace for amendment, go thou and 
take up thy abode in the body of 
humble Robin Robson, thine own 
shepherd who so lately was, to teach 
thee that with One there is no impos- 
sibili^ in nature.” 

“ That I will do cheerfully at your 
bdiest,” said the ghost of the laird, 
who had been seized with conscious 
terror, and dreaded a far worse doom, 
“ that I will do cheerfolly; and now 
for sapience, devotion, and repentance 
unto life.”. 


As he said this, he flew off like 
lightning to his new destiny, rejoicing 
that be was ag^i alldwed to hold 
converse with humanity on any terms. 

“ As for thee, humble but virtuous 
spirit,” said the messenger to the soul 
of poor Robin, “ go wou and take 
possession of the b^jpof thy paster, 
kpd of all his rich domains, that he 
l^i'"^rtknow, and that thou mayst know, 

tonmm he .v^TSSu? ."a?!,"? 

alail efforts he could nei- 

i^kie biipselfseen,heard, nor felt; 
totd with a full heart, he found 
that he must seek for another home 


ftliid other sodety. 

where to go, ^erp lay.4he difil- 


that young man 1 never can enter, nor 
with his polluted dust have alliance. 
O, my soul, come thou not into his 
converse! unto his wickedness, mine 
honour, be thou not united I” 

“ You do not yet comprehend one 
item of the glorious maxim of which 
you say you approve,” said the hea¬ 
venly messenger; “ nor do you believe 
in your heart that the soul is all in all. 
But experience shall teach yon. Go 
and do as I command you.” 

The good angel then smiled at the 
looks of simple astonishment expressed 
by the desolate ghost of the poor 
shepherd, which could not comprd|f^d 
the matter; and as soop as it was left 
to itself, it hasted back to its earthly 
abode. But just as it,arrived there, 
it perceived the body thkt bad so long 
been its habitation reanimated by an¬ 
other spirit, and just awakening out of 
a profound trance resembling the sleep 
of deatli. There being no access there 
for the poor soul, it took its station on 
the humble garments that had lately 
clothed its mortal frame, where it re¬ 
mained till it witnessed the following 
scene, and listened to the following 
dialogue. 

“ Blessed be God, Robin, that ye 
are come to yoursel again I” cried 
Nanny his wife, embracing his hand 
between her’s; “ we thought you had 
depairtit awthegither.” 

“ What ? how’s this ?” cried the new 
Robin Robson. “ Heaven and hell, 
what a dream 1 have bad!” 

“ Why, dear Robin, do ye ken, man, 
that ye hae been lying in a trance for 
these ten hours,” said Nanny, ** and 
a’ the airt o’ man an’ woman coudna 


waken ye. Rise up to yonr knees, 
like a good Christian man, an’ thank 
your Maker that you are come tn life 
:^ain.” 

“ Thank fee devil, you old prone ! 
Do you knOw^whom you’re speaking to ? 
You enchantress 1 you witen I you old 
hag! tell me how 1 have come here 1 
You must not think to play off your 
hoaxes on me because of your old, 
doited husband’s anafeemas. Avaunt 


ihd keep yoOT distance! Do not 
see that I am none o{ yoter huahaad, 
but his master and yours, Mr. IV^sden 

the hghtmug of heaven.^ . •’"j'ml^ur 
Hie first scene that he mted in tbis 
excursion wais thirt on which the llferd 
and be had disputed the e^mg hafote. 
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Get vp» Laird .Maraden, an’ pit on your 
hose an' cloutit shoon, your gray cloutit 
coat, an'your blue bonnet; an’ I'll make 
ye a wheen good steeve paritch to your 
breakfast, that will btawly fit the 
stamock of a laird.” 

Get htmce with your jargon, you 
old witch; and you too, young harri¬ 
dan, else I'll beat you botli to a jelly. 
Go instantly and bring me my riding 
clothes, and my servant and horse, 
that I may leave this hovel and go and 
look after my improvements.” 

" Troth, goodman, though my heart 
is like to brik, I'm forced to laugh at 
you. Gin ye be nae pleased wi' thae 
does, I sal lay ye out your waddin 
suit; an' gin ye will ride, I sal lay the 
plaid on the cow’s back, an’ set you on 
her—for, good sooth, neither you nor 
I ever had ony other.” 

At this, the new Robin Robson lost 
all patience, and, flying over the bed, 
he began a threshing the two females 
in a merciless manner, cursing and 
blaspheming most fearfully. The poor 
women were hardly beset, but necessity 
gave them courage; and being forced 
to close with him, a sound drubbing 
the two did give him, forcing him back 
again into bed, while Aily stood 
over him with a rung, by the hearty 
application of which she managed to 
keep him in tolerable subjection. 

While the new Robin Robson was 
lying in this state of tribulation, a ser¬ 
vant arrived at the door on a foaming 
steed, and asked if Robin was within. 
He was answered in die aflirmative, 
but in a whisper, with a finger laid on 
the lips. He said Robin was wanted 
on die instant at the hall; for the laird 
was either dead or fallen in a trance, 
and they wanted Robin to pray over 
him. Many having witnessed what 
passed between the laird and Robin 
the evening before, th^ suspected diat 
it was in and through the old shepherd’s 
agracy with Heaven that such a strange 
visitation had taken place, and wisely 
judged that the same agency* could 
again restore him. 

», The new Robin, hearing and know- 
the servant’s voic#ea]led alond to 
him, with draadful cursing and swear- 
ingv''to come and release bim.fitim two 
harpies, two devils incarnate, "^^bo held 
hint hera hi thrall. The man, judging 
irbin the style of the language , that his 
rafsstar vm in the bouse^ ran m without 
ram^berii^ that he had left him dead 
eft home;' btd when he to the 


bed, there he saw the identical person 
of Robin the shepherd, and Aily stand¬ 
ing over him with a rung, with which 
she was always lending him the other 
lounder. The man was thunderstruck. 
He could neither give credit to his eyes 
nor bis ears; but, convinced that there 
was some terrible enchantment in the 
case, he mounted and rode off as fast 
as he could, leaving the distressed 
family to settle the matter among them. 

But, ill the mean tiAiei^hc disem¬ 
bodied soul that had so lo^ animated 
the frame of poor Robin had its eyes 
opened by these proceedings to the 
true state of aflairs, which they never 
had been before, although it had been 
a cherished tenet of its belief, that the 
body was but a mould, and the soul 
all and all. 

llie ghost of Robin, thus perceiving 
exactly how aflairs stood, lost no more 
time in winging its way over hill and 
valley to the lordly mansion of Gillian 
Brae, where it at once entered into its 
new habitation, likely by the nostrils, 
as at that instant the corpse sneezed 
slightly; and the surgeon, the physi¬ 
cian, and the apothecary, claimed each 
the merit of this marvellous restoration. 

From this time forward, it will be 
apparent to every one that the shepherd 
became the laird, and the laird the 
shepherd. In the eyes of the world 
the men remained the .same as they 
had ever been, but their own feelings 
told them the reverse. Robin had 
made a good change indeed; for he 
jj^now possessed a young and healthy 
body and a large estate, and had all 
the religious and virtuous feelings which 
he had formerly possessed. Hig laird, 
on the otlier hand, hud got an old and 
frail frame, with the possession of one 
cow, forty sheep, an old wrinkled 
ivife, and a stout buxom daughter, 
with every thing mean in proportion. 
Heavens! how the poor man raved, 
and raged, and tlireatened. But it was 
all one. There he was, and there con¬ 
demned to lemain; and the first thing 
that brought him somewhat to reason 
was the shewing him his own likeness 
in Aily’s looking-glass. That brought 
the whole vision seen in his trance to 
his recollection. He perceived that 
some great change had taken place, 
and, for the first time in bis life, he 
quaked under the chastisement of the 
Almighty, and inly acknowledged a 
.i divine Euler of the universe, then went 
to his bed and wept bitterly. 
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Bat the astonishment that reigned at 
Gillian Brae was now beyond d^racripo 
tion, and all the people blessed God 
for their master’s temporary deaA. 
All the extravagant speculations in 
improvement were laid aside at Qnce, 
save a few which it was absolutely 
necessary to finish. One hundred and 
forty workmen were paid off on one 
day, mostly artificers, drainers, and 
hedgers. The old farmers were all 
restored farms, and tiling 

went on elractly as they had done in 
the days of the former laird. It was 
jn vain that the old shepherd came 
down, and stormed, and raged, and 
gave different orders—every one re¬ 
garded him as a maniac, and laughed 
at him. But the present laird appeared 
more and more a renewed man. He 
not only went to church fevery Sunday, 
but called all his servants together 
every evening to prayers. Never was 
there such a reformation seen in man, 
and every virtuous person on the estate 
was chenshed and rendered happy. 

In the mean time, the behaviour of 
the old shepherd continued so out¬ 
rageous, that it was found necessary 
to confine him. But in his confine¬ 
ment he found means to consult 
many attorneys and writers of the lower 
grade on the practicability of recovering 
his estate, and on this subject he was 
eloquent, sensible, and impressive; 
but then he vranted funds, and the 
law-men shunned him. At length, 
one country attorney, deeming that he 
perceived something tangible and un-# 
answerable in the case, undertook 
it on his own responsibility, when one 
of the. most curious law pleas com¬ 
menced tliat ever was tried in Britain. 
The present poss^sor, pretending to 
laugh at the thing, resolved from the 
first to make no appeanllce himself, 
but to leave the whole affair in the 
hands of his counsel. Tliat counsel 
produced seventy witnesses, who all 
deponed that the present laiM was the 
laird of Gillian Brae, and that^they 
had known him since he ytas bom. 
It ;'is true the greater part of these 
witnesses were women, and it is well 
knbwn tliat they never look further 
than die body t>f a man, save what 
^is outward estate. 

‘^hen'^e evidence for the laird was 
jtidge, Sir Robert Ruthven, 

g icated in strong terms the litigious 
‘ t>f the ntfinney and his client, for 
absurdity in setting up on 


n gentleman’s property, whossi right no 
one seemed to doubt, and which bad 
descended to him through a long line 
of ancestors, and every one in court 
laughed at tWassumption. 

But when the attorney and the old 
shepherd adduced their proof, the judge 
soon found something amazingly pnz- 
zling in it. The plea set up on that 
side was, that some unaccountable 
metamorphosis had taken place in the 
appearance of the two men, and that 
the person was changed by the exercise 
of some spell; and to prove this, the 
attorney only asked that he might be 
examined on every thing regarding his 
youth and education, and that their 
opponent might be examined on the 
same topic. “ 

The judge assenting, the first witness 
examined was the schoolmaster who 
had been the young laird’s preewtor. 
The dominie denied him at once, mak¬ 
ing oath that tliat man never was at 
his school. But when the old shep¬ 
herd began to examine him if he did 
not remember this and the other thing 
that happened at his school, running 
over more than a hundred incidents, 
the truth of which he was obliged to 
admit, then, indeed, the dominie wits 
overwhelrfi^ with wonder, and looked 
as if he would have sunk into the 
earth, or as if be were not sure of 
possessing his right senses; for it was 
observed that he frequently put both 
his hands to bis head. There is 
some latent and profound necromancy 
in this matter,’^^aid the dominie; 
“ that is beyond dispute.” 

“ Say then, on your oaffi,” said the 
judge, “ was this man at your school 
or not?” “No, my lord, he never 
was at my school in person; but his 
angel must have been there, else he 
never could4iave known those things.” 

The shepb^ then requested the 
man of letters 'to examine him in bis 
Latin exercises, aU of whidk he an¬ 
swered correctly and in the same man¬ 
ner he* was wont to do at school; and 
then he requested most earnestly that 
the present possessor of bis limds 
m^ht be exadilbed oa the inme to- 
ics, a single one of which he defied 
im to answer. But the present 
had more sense. The gift given him 
in such a ringular Pro'videace 

he judged it his duty to retain ; so Im 
kept alti^ther out of die way, and M 
his eout)^ anwvCaP'for him. 

Tbi(ri#> yti# aaoi^ier old bind’s evi- 
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dence that piov«d even more staggering 
than the donunie's, and which some 
thought should have been conclusive. 
The following is a literal copy of bis 
examination,' taken from Wfrikworth’s 
Fetidal Evidences:-^ 

How long have you been acquaint¬ 
ed wit!) the farmer?” 

Aboon thretty year.” 

“And how'long with the present 
proprietor of Gillian Brae?” 

“ Ever sin' he was bom, sir.” 

“ And do they appear personally to 
be the same men that ever they were?” 

“ Yes, in a’ outward appearance 
they do, sir, or nearly sae; but in trotii 
and deed they maun somehow or other 
bae niffered souls.” 

“ Is it, then, your opinion, John (re¬ 
member you are upon your great oath), 
that this man, although he bears the 
exact l^eness of your old friend 
Robin iRobson, is still not Robin 
Robson?” 

“ It is his form, sir; but that form 
hasna the same soul within, and I’ll 
prove to a’ diat kenned him that he’s 
no Rob Robson. Sir, will ye desire 
that auld shepherd to kneel down and 
pray for us a'?” 

“ Shepherd, the witness desires that 
you will kneel and pray for the court.” 

“ That is what I may not attempt, 
my lord, as I never pmyed a prayer in 
all my life.” 

“There’s for you, nowl I kenned 
how it wad turn out! Why, my friend 
Rob Robson could hae prayed a June 
day, an’ turned ay th^langer the rei- 
ther on’tj but here’s a Rob Robson 
wha canna pray a word. But this is 
no the best o’t, my lord; for here’s 
our present laird prays e’ening an’ 
monung, and that in the very words 
an’ sentiments that Robin used to ex¬ 
press. The laird is die very^same in 
that respect that the atUd laird was 
afore; for he can pray yrm up bill an’ 
down dale, a’ clad wi* surplice an’ lined 
wi’ catecbiss. An’ if this be nae proof 
o’ some warlock change, 1 ken, nae 
what is.” 

But the lawyers are like the women: 
it is onlv «ritn the bodittt eod purses 
of men that they jnetend to have aught 
ado;*'* They care so litde abou,t their 
souls, that the greater part of.ttem do 
not even believe in their existence, nor 
ever framed an argument whether diey 
exM or not. And so Robert, when 
he rammed up the evidence> aaii that, 
-*Aiter so many witnesses sweating to 


the identity of the present possessor of 
die laud, he (Sir Robert) could never 
take it from him and adjudge it to 
another, because that other had picked 
up some scraps of Latin, some secrets 
of a public school, and pretended that 
he could* not pray any. Finally, the 
old shepherd was cast m his suit, and 
his attorney ruined; and finding that 
he had ^no other resource but iu the 
bounty of the present proprietor, he 
learned to walk softly, a|m jgfi^n to 
onder on the strange fate ml had 
efiillen to him. About seven years 
after the issue of this law-suit, he died 
a humbled and repentant sinner, ac¬ 
knowledging the justice of God mani-^, 
fested in his chastisement, and bless¬ 
ing him for the miraculous change 
wrought upon his soul. 

The soul of -the original Robin 
Robson, I'laving gotten possession of 
a young and robust frame, lived long, 
happy and respected, doing good to 
all as far as lay in his power, lie 
cherished his former wife, who never 
would acknowledge him in any odier 
capacity save as her master and bene¬ 
factor. So true is it, that no con¬ 
sideration whatsoever can induce a 
woman to regard a man in any other 
way than according to his personal 
appearance and outward qualifications. 
He settled all his wealth and estate 
on his family; yet not one of them 
would ever acknowledge him, but 
clung to the old stock, though tlieir 
fether’s soul was manifestly a waut^ 
ing ; and when the old changeling 
died, djey all put on mournings. 

When the laird was on his death¬ 
bed, he told the cleigyroan who 
attended him, that he bad then existed 
in this life and in this same world for 
a hundred and forty-three years; that 
he had experienced the extremes of 
poverty and riches; and that, after all, 
he found the poor and virtuous man’s 
life the happiest. I feel much disposed 
to dispute the truth of this assertion, 
though I cordially agree with anodter 
sentiment which he was heard oftra to 
express; which was, that no tongue 
could describe the advantage of an old 
and experienced soul getting posses¬ 
sion of a young and healthy frame. 
Let no man, therefore, from mis date 
forward, suppose that the soul is an 
existence suTOrdinate to the corporeal 
functions, or dispute its self-existent 
qualit^,either with or without a frame 
m fresh and blood. 
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THE poet’s ASPiRATtUN. 

A nUAPSOBY. 

There came a love upon tny early youth; 

Oh! it was deep—immeasurably deep, 

Falling upon me witlt tlic light of truth, 

Sweet as an infant's sleep. 

And there came witli it glimpses of a world, 

In its wild loveliness exceeding all 

Whose beauty to the eye has been unfurled 
Since man’s primeval fall. 

At once I was a prostrate worshipper, 

In heart and soul, of Nature and her ways; 

And oft with humhle songs did 1 confer 
Upon her marvels pmise. 

Since then I’ve felt strange longings, wild desires. 
Strong aspirations for the high and great; 

A stirring of the spirit, that aspires 
To an immortal state; 

A yearning after deep and hidden things, 

Written in nature^s hieroglyphic scroll; 

A thirsting for those everlasting springs 
Hid in the poet’s soul. 

Oh ! how I prayed that my unhonoured name 
Might be distinguished in the after-time, 

While feverish longings after power and fame 
Have breatlied in every rhyme. 

And many a lay of unforgotten themes 

Has flashed, like sun-light, on my waking mind; 

And visitings have come to me in dreams, 

Of an immortal kind. 

A 

Then have I felt that I should be as one 
Knowing lire glories of the earth and sky; 

That should not live unknown of flower or sun. 

Or unlamented die. 

And now Ijpiay tl>ee for a precious boon, 
Wort^jc-me praise of everlasting ^ong: 

Sii^ nofl seek the glorious gift too soon. 

For 1 have sought it long. 

Bring not to me the rose—the blushing rose— 

Tire sweet, the beautiful, the bright, and ftiir; 

Leave it upon the thorn wheredn it grows— 
xe^! let it blossom there. 

Bring not the lily of the crystal streiams,'''''' 

Leave the pale flower upon its own loved spot; 

Oft has it mingled in my sweetest dreams, 

But now I seek it not. 

Bring not the violet, odorous {hough U he, ‘ 
HUnible as truth, and, oh! as to vihuri ' 

Still may the wisfe'its sflure blossoms see,'' ^ 
GHsiening with earl^^ew, < 
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Nor bring the yellow cowslip-bells, though bright— 
Though beautifully bright in bud and flower; 

And though they haunt ray memory with the light 
Of many a happier hour. 

Nor bring the golden crocuses; nor bring 
The “ crimson-tipped " daisies of the field; 

Nor one of those fair blossoms that the spring. 
Summer, and autumn yield. 

Where bright-hued flies may rest the tinted wing, 

Or whose sweet cups the wild bee loves so well: 

Or those fair buds, of which the young birds sing 
In every shady dell. 

Blossoms that dwell in garden or in bower, 

Or those whose home is on the mountain's brow ; 

Although my heart love leaf, and bud, and flower, 

Ye bloom for others now. 

Nor bring the broad leaves of the purple vine, 

Nor the bright evergreen, the laurel crown; 

Nor yet the venerable oak entwine, 

To garland my renown. 

Nor bring me parsley, rosemary, or rue; 

Ye melancholy things 1 'twill not bo long, 

Ere some kind friend, with precious tears, may strew 
Your leaves upon my song. 

Vine ! still the laughing bacchanal adorn— 

Laurel! still twine around the conqueror's head — 

Olive I across the flood again be borne— 

Ivy ! entwine the dead. 

But bring to me the leaves more loved of old 
■rhan the dark ivy or the olive bough; 

Bring me the Myrtle Wreath^ more prized thau gold, 
To deck a poet's brow. 

Tlie bridegroom’s joy, the victor's well-earned meed, 
Sa?rcd to love, to friendship, and to fame, 

That decked the patriot swords that Athens freed, 
When grants were her shame. 

Thou that the bright Aphrodite adorned, 

When Priam’s godlike son confessed her power— 

Thou for whose sake the brightest th^gs were scorned, 
Each radian^ gem and flower— 

Thou that hast decked the banquet-hall, when guests 
Sat the convivial board in joy around; 

When all kind feelings flowed m human breasts, 

And friends by friends were crowned— 

Myrtle! the many-leaved, die evergreen 1 
If I am worthy of a Poet’s praise— 

As on the Poet’s brow thy rest hath been— 

Reward the Poet’s lays! 

Jil am worthy thy undying leaves, 

Twine me my glorious branch—I ask no more; 

Giv^.me the proym. t^e favoured bard receives— 

The wreath a PiNjOAR wore! 

' .r . * ^ 


ZETA. 
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OE&MAK POETRY.—NO. II. 

BEOWVbF, TBS NIBELUNOEN LIED, KLOT8TOCK, 8TOLBERO, ETC.* 


The younger Count Stolbere indulges, 
in his Travek, in an etynuHogical va¬ 
gary as to the word “ Deutsche,” by 
which the Germans distinguish their 
country and people. He had dis¬ 
covered that tne ancient Italian name 
of the town Ariano was Equus Tuticus; 
and TiitilNis, in one of the most ancient 
Italian dialects, signified great; and 
the place accordingly was called Great 
Horse. Vl^t, says he, if the epithet 
“ Deutsche,” which the people of 
Switzerland still pronounce Tvtschen, 
in Latin' Teutonei, ori^nally signified 
the Great 1 He corro&>Tates his opi¬ 
nion by calling to remembrance the 
terrible impression which the greatness 
of the ancestors of the Germans made 
on the Romans; who, with this im¬ 
pression of greatness, strength, and 
valour, associated even the flaxen hair 
and the blue eyes of the Germans, as 
things dreadful. 

It is not our intention to enter into 
any etymological discussion as to the 
derivation of the word by which the 
Teutonic race is denominated; but if 
the validity of the above conjecture 
cannot be readily admitted, the histo¬ 
rical flicts which appear in its corro¬ 
boration are not a little creditable to 
the people of whom they can be ad¬ 
duced. The Germans, the Swiss, the 
English, the Swedes, the Danes, and 
the Hollanders, are of Teutonic race; 
and the analogy which subsists among 
all these nations is such as cannot be 
mistaken. 

Of such a people the intellectual 
history must be always valuable; much 
more the history* of their,J|tetry, the 
highest branch of :,]|ten(mTe—the lof¬ 
tiest, as the first,' expression of ^e 
only inspired minds. Glad are 'tro, 
that the different people of this race 
are inclined to that reciprocity in spi¬ 


ritual progress which tlieir original 
relation would suggest of itself as de- ‘ 
sirable. Such indications as Mr. Tay¬ 
lor’s Historic Survey, and similar worl^, 
we therefore hail, liowever imperfect in 
their design or faulty in execution. 
That they are faulty, serves only to 
excite us to the task of amendment; 
and to the good cause of correction 
we are desirous of contributing, in 
Regina, by making the best and 
best-acquainted minds bear upon the 
different parts of the subject, at such 
convenient seasons as the Felices of 
this world may be most ready to hear. 

It has been justly observed, that 
among the European nations, the Ger¬ 
mans only are able to display any 
considerable relics of a literature ex¬ 
istent before their adoption of Chris¬ 
tianity. These relics have been dis¬ 
covered partly in Germany itself, and 
partly in Scandinavia, Iceland, and 
Great Britain. They are all in some 
dialect of the Anglo-Saxon, which was 
once vernacular between the Weser 
and the Elb. The older portion of 
the Edda and Voluspa, the mythic 
lays, and most of the historic sagas, 
are composed in this tonjgue. The 
Lay of the Trav€Uer,f whidi may he 
found in the Conybeares’ Illustrations 
of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 1826, and 
Beowi^‘, are the most important con¬ 
tributions to German poetiy discovered 
in this country. Mr. Price, in his 
new and valuable edition of Warlm^s 
History of English Poetm, intendira to 
give a better edition of Jieotoulf, mih 
a literal English version; but in this 
design he was. prevented by circum- 
st^ces. Dr. Grundtvig, of Conen-' 
hagen, however^ intends.to inclnde,it. 
in his forthcoming Bibliotieea Anglo^' 
Saxonica. 

This poem is the earliest known 


* Das Nibelungen Lied, Ubersetot von Karl Simrock, Sycds. ISmiq, Berlin,- 
1827.—^Klopstock’s Saramlitcbe Werke, herausgegeben von Dr. Back -und Pr. Spin- 
dler, 18 voli^ 1830.—Ueber KlopBtodc|s dichterisohes Wesen und Wirken.-*-¥Qce 
Dr. MitgUede der kooigl. Deutsohen GeseQsohaft in Kdnigibeig^ 
Tbran^wehii^t ist eine Ode von Dr. A. Hi«en, MitgUede der erwahntea 

Dozenton bei der Universitat. Kdoigsberg, im Verlage de)^ Gebrpder;. 
LMktitz—ger. 1624. 

y,^'‘ThiS Lay, at Song if the Travella-, is little more thpm a ,duU 7e|0P*er ympet 
Htnmged allitentiTelr; but it iUustm^ many pad^gec In' BeoWdlf. gii|M 
nostfaem Hmee of the Lombard kings, Albdin tod j^lKiier, tod affords, a 
|j^'|HinUel to smae part oftoeloblandic Eads. . . > 
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attempt, in any vermcular dialect of 
Europe, to piwuce an epic poem; 
and, as stateu in the above-named edi¬ 
tor’s prospectus, from b^ng a 
dull and thdious imitation of some 
Greek or Latin examples—^like most 
modem epics—is an ori^toil Gothic 

E erformance.” Beowulf, the Gothic 

ero of the poem, combats, in the 
prime df his life, with Grendel and his 
mother, two goblins, who are the foes 
ofHrothgar, king of Denmark ; and in 
his old age, fi^ts with Steorc-heort, 
the fiery dragon, which, during a thou¬ 
sand years, has brooded on unprofit¬ 
able gold; and in this encounter, though 
victorious, loses his life. Grundtvig 
speaks in terms of high praise—and 
tM English,reader will M precluded 
from surprise by Sharon Turner’s spe¬ 
cimens— of the simple yet animated 
dialogue, the beautiful descriptions, and 
the noble sentiments which abound in 
Beowulf. ** When,” he exclaims, “ I 
also remember how distinctly and vi¬ 
vidly the characters of the principal 
personages are drawn and supported 
—of ^owulf, the hero —of wiglaf, 
bis youthful and enthusiastic friend— 
of Hrotbgar, the royal bard and plii- 
losopher — I cannot but feel regret 
that time has not spared us the name 
of this early Gothic Homer; and my 
wonder is lessened, that a master-spirit 
like Shakspeare could arise in the 
countjy where the very children of her 
poetiy should have attempted and 
achieved such master-strokes of ge¬ 
nius.” 

Of the only manuscript containing 
this poem, the late John Thorkelin, in 
the year 1783, made a transcript, ha¬ 
ving bhen se# over to England from 
the Danish government for that pur¬ 
pose. This be was enabled to do, 
uough the ori^nal was much damaged 
by the fire of 1731 in the Cottonian 
Libnury. A circumstance this which 
woilld enough excuse any little in¬ 
accuracies in the transcript; and the 
]>rinted text was, in feet, exceedingly 
erroneous: but the accompanying 
(Latin) tianslatioo was altogether a 
glorious hiunder. Much credit, never¬ 
theless, u due to Count Bnlow, a 
Danish nobleman, at whose charge it 
was given to the world. He was also 
at the expense of a Danish translation, 


which was made by Dr. Grundtvig, by 
whom, for his forthcoming publication, 
the original has been collated; and 
\riio determined, that if the poem 
does not appear in England, he shall 
feel himself called upon to publish it 
in his own country. We, however, 
trust, that his subscription list will 
soon contain eighty subscri^rs’ names 
— the whole number retired.* 

Percy, also, in his Five Pieces of 
Ranic Poetry^ has translated ^portion 
of the Hervarersaga, which was first 
edited at Upsal in 1672, and furnished 
to Grater the basis of his entertaining 
history of the sword Tyrfing. The 
D^ing Ode of Regner Ijidbros is likfjjk 
wise preserved by Percy; but Mr. 
Taylor complains that he has intro¬ 
duced the Danube where the text reads 
Thiner, the Tyne, and thus shifts the 
scene of event out of Northumberland, 
where the Lodbrokar Quidar, puplished 
by the Rev. J. Johnstone in 1782, 
rightly places it. No individual poet 
of the north, says the critic of Norwich, 
has equalled in beauty and simplicity 
the Death Song of Hacon, which yields 
in nothing to the most admired lyric 
effusions of Pindar or Horace. To 
li^wind Scaldaspiller belongs the praise 
of being the foremost among tibe vo¬ 
taries of Braga. 

We are not quite content with the 
information, good as far as it goes, 
of the Suabian period, to be got from 
the little work called Lays of the 
Minnesingers, nor with Mr. Taylor’s 
three sentences on the Nibelungen Lied. 
We therefore desire to say a word or two 
on one of the subjects. The poem which 
now passes under the latter tit[e is 
supposed to have for its basis one yet 
older, and for some time inextant. 
Whether „.^inhart, (he secremry of 
Cbarlema^, who poipipiled, by order 
of that monarch, alitoection of ancient 
Gepnan songs, included this departed 
orimnal, and therewith that also of fee 
USdenbuch, or Book of Heroes, is a 
matter not to be decided until 
E^nhart’s collection itself shall ^ 
resuscitated, and perhaps not then. 
The fact, however, is probable from 
many considerations, and fee traditions 
are found in circularion in fee twelfth 
century as ancient songs; besides, 
Danish and Icelandic versions and 


' * Messrs. Black, Youi^, and 'l^oung, the foreign booksellers of Tavistock Street, 
arili we halfeye, raipowocea to reoeave fee names <h those lovers of Anglo-Sexon lite¬ 
rature who desire to snooniage an andertaking so laudable.—O. 
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re&shiomnents, confessedly borrowed 
from the German, exist of the date 
of the thirteenth century, such as the 
NiMnga and the WWUna Saga, 

romances of chivalry, which 
were ttanslated into German rhyme 
during the Suabian period, are so 
numerons, tlrat in order to facilitate a 
temeroberable survey, it has been found 
necessary to divide them into classes, 
according to their topics; and each - 
class is 4onommated, by the German 
critics, a cyclus or cycle of romance. 
The first and earliest cycle respects 
Arthur and the knights of tlie round 
table, and consists of romances having 
an Anglo-tfonnan origin. A second 
cycle of romance respects Charlemagne 
and his twelve peers. A third relates 
to the heroes of classical antiquity. 
But the fourth is emphatically the 
patriotic. It js truly native, original, 
unimpcsrted, and consecrated exclu¬ 
sively to the celebration of German 
heroes, and forms a class corre¬ 
sponding with our Ring Horn, Guy 
of Sout^mpton, and Richard Lion- 
Heart. 

Of tliis class the Nibelmgen is, as 
it were, the nucleus. It has been 
twice edited, and once translated, by 
Von der Hagen, who traces it back to 
its elementary state, as dimly seen, 
regarding some fragments, in the Scan¬ 
dinavian Nifthem and Mus^llieim, 
in the cosmogony of the Hindoos, in 
the literature of the Greeks, in the fire- 
creed of Zoroaster, and in the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. But he is not the 
only labourer in this field of inquiry. 
Bodmer, in 1757, printed his Chriem- 
Rathe und die Kkge ; and some 
years after, C. H. Miiller reprinted 
the same old poetical MS. in a col¬ 
lection of German poe rai^ from the 
tvtelfth, tbirteeato. als5Wourteenth 
centuries, with atirimportant addition, 
to the whole of which he attached rise 
name of the Nibd&ngen Lied; from 
w^icb, however, the Klage has been 
since rejected, as foreign to the y,ni'ient 
m that title, Iwing of a later 
date, and in another form. To the 
K^lmgen Lied, thus limited, subse- 
Muller, in Ids Swits 
, and August Wilhelm Schlegel, 
IkotKhe Museum, excited 
Itlve attentiot]. Besides Von der 
a^s version, there are translations 
^.jl^ ^Bisabeig, Lacfamann, BUsching, 
■M Zetme. , 

To the namerbus critiei^s on this 


poem, we are not about to add another 
—almost all our s^ace will permit us 
to say has been said. Of tM Nibe- 
lungtmland, what it is, and where 
situated, is not described. Nebel-land, 
or Nifi^^land, being interpreted, is the 
Land of Darkness, or legion of the 
Invisible. The hero of it is one 
Siegfried, a personage with whom we 
meet in many other songs of this 

f eriod, and the heroine Chriemhild. 
nto the story we cannot enter; but 
the whole is looked upon by Hagen 
as a mytbus, whether philosophical or 
religious, embodied in a narrative of 
actual events, and twice or thrice 
altered or-augmented by the poets or 
compilers of successive periods. Of 
these -events there is but dim evidence 
in the snow-tracts of history; still, 
some foot-prints are, after a fashion, 
discernible. “ Etzel, king of Hun- 
land,” is the Attila of history; his 
queen “ llalke," or, as the Scandi¬ 
navian versions have it, “ Herka,” 
is the £rka named by Priscus in his 
Account of his Embas^ to Attila. 

Of the Nibelungen Lied, one Gonrad 
von Wiirzburg, who flourished about 
the year 1280, and who might still 
possess, in a more ancient form, the 
materials whence tliis epopcea is de¬ 
rived, is generally considered as the 
author. By otb^, to KlinesoAur of 
Llngcrland, or to the two singers Wol¬ 
fram von Eschenbacb and Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, the honour is ascribitd. 
To the two latter, boweym*, already 
belongs, according to the most probsli- 
ble conjecture, the authorship of the 
Heldenbuch. 

The Heldenbuch is inferior to 
the Nibelungen Lied. narrates the 
adventures of the Emperor Ottnit, 
and of the dwarf Elberico, who seems 
to be the original Oberon, and passes 
on to die hiatory of Laurio, anothex' 
king of the dwarves. None of the 
copies which we have is supposed to 
be the original, which is conjectnved to 
have J>een subjected to raucnmodtfiea- 
tion and corruption in the fifteenth 
century, by one Casper von Eoen, its 
last compiler. This rerfeefesr: has 
omitt^ all referraice to Gehdmto 
Siegfried, traditions of whom fems a 
German cntld’s bo«dc. Erarthis Lessuig 
cemtures dte unfbrtuit(M&gi»b^« '!!lh»* 
adventures of this homed (or invulner¬ 
able). hero make .porticm also of the 
N^kng^ 1^. The Seldeekdskt 
we are inforniw/is now under 
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hsQ^& oi Vtm der Hagen t we wish 
hiiH' God-^peed. 

Historical fturts have been associated 
wHh the incidents of this HeJdeebui^. 
Kaiser OttnitE and Dietrich of Bern 
(Verona) seem to possess h»toriceil 
identity^ and the battle Of Ravehna is 
continually mentioned. Dietrich of 
Bern has been taken for Theodric* of 
Verona (the central hero, who serves, 
in this fourth cycle of romance, for the 
Arthur or Charlemagne), and Ottnit tor 
Odoaeer, his enemy,—the one the 
victor, and the other die vanquished, 
both at Verona and Ravenna. Weber, 
in his Illustrations of Northern An¬ 
tiquities, ^vine as his authority Gorres’ 
Zeitwig fur Einsiedler, mentions, on 
the odier hand, the story of a certain 
Hungarian chronicler, which casts ano¬ 
ther complexion on the matter. Thwortz 
is the name of this worthy; and he 
says, that “ Attila left his kingdom to 
his two sons Chaba and Aladar, the 
former by a Grecian mother, the latter 
by Kremheilcb, a German; that Theo- 
doric, one of his followers, sowed dis¬ 
sension between them, and, along with 
the Teutonic hosts, took part with his 
half-countryman, the younger son ; 
whereupon arose a great slaughter, 
which lasted for fifteen days, and ter¬ 
minated in the defeat of Chaba, and 
liis flight into Asia." True it is, that 
Dietrich is represented as one of 
Btiel’s (Attila's) champions; but At¬ 
tila died in 450. The battles of Ve¬ 
rona and Ravenna are of fifty years 
later date. But how these disjuncta 
membra are to be pieced together must 
be left to the antiquaries, who, we 
doubt not, will dp the work indifferently 
well—and that^i^s all^ and more than a 
man not conversant in these matters 
would expect. 

The discovery of this cycle of 
romance luis been welcomed in Ger¬ 
many, as furnishing the rudiments of a 
shadowy mythology, and the evidence 
of an htnnic age, extending through no 
tivan fourteen traditionary poqjns, 
containing pieces of from seventy to a 
hundred thousand verses. To trace 
‘ th^ indicatioBS is always a pleasing 
labour; for, as the judicious Hooker 
observes, " God has imptinted religion 
by nature, to the end it might be a 
spur to cm industry in searching and 
maintainii^ Aat religion, ftnm which 


to sweiye in the least points fei error.’*^ 
Even in superstitious creeds, vriih 
many errors there are many trudis. » 

** There were,” says the same great 
writer, ".in these quarters of the world, 
sixteen hundred years ago, certain spe¬ 
culative men whose authority disposed 
the whole religion of those times. 
By their means it became a received 
opinion, that the souls of men departing 
this life do flit out of one body into 
some other; which opinion, though 
false, yet entwined with a true, that the 
souls men do tiever perish, abated the 
fear of death in them which were so re¬ 
solved, and give them courage unto all 
adventures. The Romans bad a vain, 
superstitious custom, in most of their ^ 
enterprises, to conjecture beforehand of 
the event by certain tokens which they 
noted in birds, or in the entrails of 
beasts, or by, other the like frivolous 
divinations. From whence, notwith¬ 
standing, as often as they could receive- 
any sign which they took to be favoura¬ 
ble, it gave them such hope, as if their 
gods had made them more than half 
a promise of prosperous success. Which 
many times was the greatest cause 
tliat they did prevail, especially be¬ 
ing men, of their own natural in¬ 
clination, hopeful and strongly con¬ 
ceited, whatsoever they took in hand. 
But could their fond superstition 
have furthered so great attempts with¬ 
out the mixture of a true persuasion 
concerning the unresistibleforce4f Divine 
power! Ujion the wilful violation of 
oaths, execrable blasphemies, and like 
contempts, offered by deriders of religion 
even unto false gods, fearful tokens of 
Divine revenge have been known to 
follow. Which occurrents the devouter 
sort did take for manifest arguments 
that the gods whom they worshipped 
were of power to reward such as sought 
unto them, a^d would plague those mat 
feared then^pt. In this they erred; 
for (as the man nofeth ooti^ 

cerning such) it was^'lbt the power of 
tliem by whom they swari, but the vsn- 
geance of them that sinned^ wbieh 
unished the offences of the i^o^y. 
t was their hurt untruly to attribute so 
great power unto false gods. Yet the 
right conceit which they had, that to perjury 
vengeance ui due, was not without good 
effect as touching the course of ueir 
lives, who feared the 'wilful violation 
of oaths in that respect. And whereas 
we read so many of them so much com¬ 
mended, some for their mild and merciful 
disposition, some for their virtuous se- 


tHefrii^ whitih si^ifles' rich in people, becomes in Greek Theodoiicus, and is, 
in PilocDl^Ini, written 
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retitj‘,\Meme tor intogriQr of‘Ufe;^sIl 
th6M w«r» the fruitt of Tsor aus iv- 
fiiiiitcxiftjtB,, d^iveied unto 
lu.in the of Gl^d eg the axwvs or 

ooa sguoiOH] which hein;,,imputed 
hr the Qod or N&ttfre^ ijt^ thW hearts ' 
euo, aadltdciBg better root i&home then 
in most othen, grew, tf^ngh not from, 
w^ eikd gm^t, the heaps of mani¬ 
fold errors; 'Which.errors of 

corrupt had alsp their suitable 

efibOts in mO' " lives of ,^o telf-sam#, 
ptuftiee.’^' *„ ^ 

*' , * 

Through whsterer mrors, whether of 
precept practice, it h&s been the aim 
of German antu^uaHes, ili tthis system 
of antiqal Teutonic fiction; to discover 
certain truths, wl^er of doctrine or 
example. The true and infallible prin¬ 
ciples—the axioms of religion, which 
are eternal—our Teutonic neighbours, 
whether critics or poetf, sophists or 
s^es, have mdeavoured to trace, in all 
time and in all space. They have 
soughtthe Religious verity as the ground 
and condition of all fabrics of super¬ 
stition—as the one thing true which was 
hidden by the overlying forms of wor¬ 
ship, however grotesque or even abo¬ 
minable, every where and always. In 
a great measure, they have succeeded. 
As regards these particular poems, of 
which we have written at length, 
they found an imitator among mo¬ 
dern poets in John Martin Miller, re¬ 
nowned as the author of the senti¬ 
mental novel Siegwart, which at one 
period produced many Lunites in 
Germany, but who deserves to be better 
known Ibr his beautiful elegies and 
songs, which are, in a great measure, 
m^elled on those of the Simbian 
Minnesingers. He was a pious man. 
Indeed most of the poets and great 
authors of Germany ar e Jts tinguished 
by this deep teltgious pflHiple, and a 
pcc^ound ins^^bl' imp the meaning of 
the old world of deini-gods and won¬ 
ders. Each looks upon himself as the 
member of a perpetual priesthood, 
designed to detect and expound the 
everluting mystery involved in, and 
growing out of and into, the symbol of 
the universe. Fitly was the line of 
wmli mefi commenced with a writer 
like Klopstock, all mystical as he 
was, pious and earnest, sincere 
I'toti^nt. A writer of such a calibre 
ved particular attention at Mr. 
/laris hands—and he has received 
The biognqihy and critique of Klop- 
flqak ate the gems of the HXstorie Sur- 


In tfiesb thb ba« 
all hiftatrengthandenb!|^;-^bete, first, 

' the critic has been excited to emutetton 
by his authors The poet was one of 
maieriyund might, and the critic felt 
amtmtious fo shew that he was capable 
' of (grappli^ with a giant: he has suc- 
'qeed^ .tbjuie utmost of bis desire. 
We, l^emyer, have ambition also, and 
are Hi^feius' of vindicating the ppet 
from some charges. In the matter of 
Klopstock’s love, we, for instance, 
think that his critic has considered 
“ too curiously.” What Herder says 
of Elopstock is vefy true. 

« We are-accustomed to call Klopstoek 
the German Milton; I wish they were 
never named together, and that Klopstock \ 
had never known Milton. Both have 
written sacred poesy, but they were not 
inspired by the same Urania. They bear 
to each other that relation that Moses 
bears to Christ, or the old to the new 
covenant. The edifice of Milton is a 
steadfast and well.planned building, 
resting on ancient columns; Klopstoek's 
is an enchanted dome, echoing with the 
softest and purest tones of human feeling, 
hoveringbetween heaven and earth, borne 
on angels’ shoulders. Milton’s muse is 
masculine, and harsh as his iambics; 
Klopstoek’s is a tenderwoman, dissolving 
in pious ecstasies, warbling elegies and 
hymns. Klopstock had studied deeply 
the language of bis country, and won 
for it more powers than the Briton ever 
suspected his to possess. A single ode 
of Klopstock outweighs the 'whole lyric 
literature of Britain. The Herman of 
this writer awaked a spirit of simple 
nervous song, fer loftier than that which 
animates the chorus-drama of antiquity. 
The Sampim of Milton attains not these 
models. When shall oCquire 

among us the highest ^wers of her art, 
whose words will she select to utter but 
those of Klopstock 1” 

W e repeat, what Herder says of Klop- 
stock’s affinity to the female mind is 
perfectly correct, and it was in this ten¬ 
dency that the afiair wjlth Fanuy l^hmidt 
originated. From the first it was of a 
Platonic character: but this is so fully 
set out iu the paper already alluded to in 
our formra artfele, that, at tlys short dis- 
tance of f^e, it is unnecessary to set it 
forth again. Of Klopstoek’s odes, also, 
Bufficieiit has been b^re said; and our 
first volume, moreover, contuns speci¬ 
mens and a critical estimate ofthis graat 
poet’s lyriegenius. Wearer however,de¬ 
sirous of bnogpitg out into mcae dvdinct 
consciousness than has been hidi^o 



ineM»in£ o^what 
JjIr,1feylQr ,<!awfte finest osJiil «dies, 
tUt wtilled ‘f, liAKawP 
becanuse, not qi% Vas' Mr, . !Xyyl6r 
founded Afa enronaeu?, i^vith re¬ 
spect to Haller up^ nis 
l^ion» but an enoneoni the 

CORRECT TaAPfaikTIOMli*.**^^ 

The Lake af Zutidh: i 

Fur, mother Nature, is the cuxddpgpomp ^ 
Uestrown o’er earth by thee; nsiore ftor ^ 
the face ' 

That, radiant with the thought 
Of thy cre^on, smiles! 

Come, from the ^ttering lake’s grape- 
clustered banks. 

Or bast thou soared again to heaven, 
oh, come! 

In the roseate ray that tints 
The evening zephyr’s wing, 

And teach my song to be like youth 
serene. 

Sweet J oy! as thou—^Ukethe exulting life 
That leaps in youth, and yet 
Like feeling Fanny calm. 

Already far behind us.Uto lay. 

At whose foot Zuricn in the peaceful 
vale 

Rears freemen—^many hills. 
Vine-covered, had ilm by. 

Now the far Alp its silver brow unveiled. 
And the youth’s heart-pulse beat more 
tenderly. 

And his companion fair 
More eloquently wooed. 

Then Hirzel’s Daphne, wprthy she tho 
, Bong, 

Sang “Haller’s Doris”—Hirzel loved by 
Kleist 

And Oleim—and we youths sang. 
And felt, like Hagedorn. 

Soon the plain brought us to the shadowy 
arms 

Of the cool f|||ikt, that o’ercrowns the 
isle: 

■ There, there, Joy! earnest thou 
Down on us plenteously. 

Thee, goddess! we felt thee—Joy’s very 
self. 

Wert thou t twin sister of Humanity, 

' Mate of thine innocence. 

Shed all abroad on us! 

Sweet, frolic Spring! thy spirit bre'atlies 
above 

The meads where thou art born, aud 
m^tsMie hearts 
Of youths and tender maids 
With influences soft. » 

Thou makest Feeling victor; heaves 
through thee* 

Each blooming breast more fair, more 
. ■ treiiiblingly 

' With disenchanted mouth 
f L&velouderspeaksthrougb thfee! 
VOL. IV. so. XXIII. 


iilde hiwlf—-a critique which; liowever 
admirable as respects tiis translation, is 
qpite at sea in regard to the origpnar. 
To pi^ this in a clearty light weshall 
gtyfij, in opposite columnsi^^’tite two' 

trahslflfidiis. - . 

. . ■ * . ■ > ( 

MR. TAYtOB’S TRANSLATtOBfr* 

The Lake of ZhrUth* 1 750. 

Fair iaihe rndjesty of.^^y works 
C|| the gr«aln earth, .O motirer Nature, 

But fairer thp glad fece 
Enrappjired wuh their view. 

Come from vihe-banks of the glitter¬ 
ing I^e— 

Or—hast thou climbed the smiling skies 
anew— 

Come on the roseate tip 
. Of evening’s breezy wing, 

Aud teach my song with glee of youth 
to glow. 

Sweet Joy, like thee-2kwith glee of 
shouting youths, 

Or feeling Fanny’s laugh. 

Behind us far already Uto lay — 

At whose foot Zurich in the quiet vale 
Feeds her free sons : behind— 
Receding vine-clad hills. 
Unclouded beamed the top of silver Alps; 
And warmer beat the heart of gazing 
youths. 

And warmer to their fair 
Companions spoke its glow. 

And Hallers Doris sang, tho pride of 
song; 

And Ilirzol’s Daphne, dear to Kleist 
and Gleim 

And we youtlis sang, and felt. 

As each were—Hagedorn. 

Soon tho green meadow took us to the 
cool • 

And shadowy forest, which becroWns 
tlie isle. 

The|tecam’st thou, Joy! tbouoam’st 
DoV^in full tide to us; 

Yes, goddess Joy! tltyBUlf: we felt, we 
clasped, ; ' ' 

Best sister of Humanity, thyself; 

With thy dear innocence 
Accompanied, thyself. 

Sweet thine inspiring breath, O cheerful 
Spring! 

When tlie meads cradle thee, and thy 
soft airs 

Into the hearts of youths 
And hearts of virgins glide. 

Thou makest Feeling conqueror. Ah ! 
through thee, 

Fuller, more tremulous heaves each 
blooming breast; ' 

With lips spell-freefd by thee 
Young Love mastering pleads. 
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Lorel^ the wine, that woos the feelings 

To softer bliss, to interchange of thought. 
In the Socratic enp. 

Wreathed with the dewy rose; 
That penetrates the heart, and wahes 
resolres 

The drunkard knows not, while exciting 
thought, 

And teaches scorn of all. 
Unworthy of the wise 1 

. * 

Fame's silver voice with strong attraction 
charms 

The thrilling heart,—end immortality 
Is a great thought, and worth 
The sweat of noble so^. 

To be to the fourth generation of 
Our children, with riie tone of ecstasy. 
Oft mentioned by the name. 

Oft from the grave invoked; 
Theto ductile hearts to form, and thee, 
0 Love I 

And thee, O holy Virtue! there difiuse; 
By Heaven! it is worth 
The sweat of noble souls! 


But sweeter, lovelier, more attractive 
still, 

O Fame! on a friend’s arm to prove a 
friend! 

And thus enjoy the life 
That might eternal be; 

In tender tliought, within the airy shades 
Of the dim forest, mutely, with sunk 
gaze 

Fixed on the silver wave, 

I mused the pious wish: 

“ Were you with us who love me, though 
afar. 

Whom, on the bosom of our father-land 
Lone cast, my seeking soul. 

In happy hour, once found; 

Oh, we would build us huts of friendship 
fiere. 

And here for ever dwell!” The shady 
wood 

ToTempe,changad—vale 
Into Klysiam! ^ 

Now for Mr. Taylor’s criticism on 
this fine lyric effusion. He begins— 

“ This ode will scarcely he understood 
entirely on a first perusal, but an atton- 
tiye examination will continually unfold 
a»w and higher beauties. Nothing is so 
difficult as ^to describe a landscape with 
effect; tJie province of the painter is 
the (dmultoneouB appearance, tliat of the 
poet is toe. successive. Yet this ode 
isj^^ted to excite nearly as strong an 
as the very scenery to which, 
.j^^adas. The poet invokes as Ids in- 
that JFoy which results from toe 
of nature: a lively picture 


Fair gleams toe wine, vtoen to the social 
change 

Of thought, or heart-felt pleasure, it 
invites; 

And the Socratic cup, 

With dewy roses bound. 

Sheds through the bosom bliss, and wakes 
resolves..^ 

Such as toe thunkard knowa not—{noud 
resolves, 

Emboldening to despise 
Whate’er the sago disowns. 

Delightful thrills against the heating 
heart 

Fame’s silver voice—^and immortality 
Is a great thought, well worth 
The toil of noble men. 

By dint of song to live through after¬ 
times— 

Often to be with rapture’s thanking tone 
By name invoked aloud. 

From the mute grave invoked— 

To form the pliant iiearts of sons unborn— 

To plant thee. Love ! thee, holy Virtue! 
there— 

Gold-heaper, is well worth 
The toil of noble men. 

» 

Rut sweeter, fairer, more delightful ’tis. 

On a friend’s arm to know one’s self a 
friend ! 

Nor is t1i« hoar so spent 
Unworthy heaven above. 

Full of affection, in the airy shades 

Of the dim forest, and witli downcast 
look 

Fixed on the silver wave, 

I breathed this pious wish: 

“ O were ye hero, who love me tltongh 
afar, 

Whom singly scattered in our country’s 
lap, 

la lucky hallowed hour 
My seeking bosom found; 

Here would we build us huts of friend¬ 
ship—here 

Together dwell for ever.” The dim wood 
A shadowy Tempo seemed— 
Elysium all the vale. 


of tlia. appropriate feeling is called up 
by the lines — 

‘ But fairer tlie glad face 
^ Enraptured to the view.’ 

She is beckoned from toe vine-banks of 
the glittering lake, or from toe roseate 
tip of toe evening clouds (beautiful oir- 
cumstonces of the surrounding scene), 
to excite that thrill of exultation which 
is felt by tlie youth trho shouts, or the 
maid who laughs in dedi^t.” 

Here the reader wiU perceive how 
lamentably Mr. Taylor’s misfransla- 
tiem tildes hts critique on this trans- 
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cendenfly beautiful ode. The Joy 
which ine poet invokes at the com¬ 
mencement of the poem, to instruct 
his song ip recalling his past enj<w- 
ments, so for from being what Mr. 
Taylor describes it, is a solemn joy, 
such as arises not only the con¬ 
templation of nature, but the meditation 
on her Omnipotent Creator. It is a 
pensive pleasure,and not the boisterous 
« glee of the shouting boy, or the laugh -* 
of the delighted maiden"—partaking 
chiefly of the serenity of youth, though 
possessed of its animation and buoy¬ 
ancy. It is ** calm, like feeling Fanny" 
—^whose absence from the scene must 
have tinged that day of enjoyment with 
a shade of melancholy, now peculiarly 
in unison with the pleasures of memory, 
which are ever touched with the staid 
hues of sober thought, a mysterious 
sensation of undefined regret. It is 
therefore with peculiar propriety that, 
to excite these tender recollections, 
the poet invokes the joy (which had 
welcomed him in the morning on tlie 
grape-clustered banks of the lake) 
from the heaven to which it had since 
returned in the serious hour of even¬ 
ing, when all is calm, and the mind 
disposed to reflection. The whole of 
the ode is of this pensive cast, and 
the thoughts and feelings of a tender 
kind. 

Mr. Taylor proceeds— 

'* The figure of Mount Uto, of Zurich, 
lurking at its foot in the green vale, are 
just indicated. It is only by implication 
that we discover that the poet and his 
friends are in a boat; the receding of 
the hills, the arrival of the isle, betray 
it." 

# 

So far so good; but Mr. Taylor 
continues— 

“His companions are select;—the 
poets Halier and Hirzel, with the Doris 
and Daphne they had celebrated. He 
describes tiie nameless guests as dis¬ 
tinguished for sensibility to picturesque 
beauty, by the trait—they felt, as were 
each a Hagedom. Hagedom is the Gil¬ 
pin of Germany, and has published rhap- 
sodioally on poetry and Iwdacape." 

Now it happens that Klopstock has 
himself given a full account of the 
excursion which the ode celebrates, in a 
letter to Schmidt. It is contained in 
a book which Mr. Taylor has seen— 
(MissBenger’s translation of Klopttock 
and his JPriends)—for he quotes literally 
therefrom the letter in which the poet 


breaks off the ai&irwith Fanny Schmidt 
—but that fair traducteur happens to 
have printed Zuydersee instead of 
Z'vrchersee, and betrayed the too 
confiding critic into a mistake. Says 
Klopstock — 

I could find much to communicate, 
but for the present wiU confine myself 
to our excursion on the Lake of Zurich, 
with which I was highty gratified. I 
know not, indeed, when I have enjoyed 
such a succession of lively natural plea¬ 
sures as this delicious day afforded. 
The party, sixteen in number, was 
composed of persons of both sexes—an 
unusual circumstance, since it is here 
customary for the young ladies to ex¬ 
change visits with each other, but not 
to enter into general society. 1 felt it 
as no trifling compliment, that on my 
account this custom was ovemiled, and 
such an agreeable addition to the party 
admitted. ‘ 

“ We embarked at five in the morning 
(in the largest vessel tlie pleasure afiTora. 
cd) on tlie lake, whoso mcar green ex¬ 
panse presents a surface smooth as glass, 
unrufiled with a wave. On each side 
rise sloping hanks, fringed with vine- 
yards, country villas and pleasure- 
grounds often interposing between them, 
whilst at every bend of the lake appears 
some Alpine summit which shuts in the 
horizon. All in all, 1 have certainly 
never beheld so lovely a landscape. 

“We had proceeded on hour, when 
we landed to breakfast at a villa close 
to tlie water’s edge; here the company 
divided into smaller coteries, who thus 
came insensibly to enjoy the privilege 
of social intercourse. Hirzol’s wife, a 
young woman with speaking blue eyes, 
who sings Haller’s Doris with incompar¬ 
able pathos, was the queen of the pprty, 
and 1, of course, as occupying the post 
of honour, was expected to be her loyal 
knight. Unfortunately for the credit of 
my fidelitj|!>]^! there was in oor party a 
Aliss Schinz (the lister of a very agree¬ 
able young man who was also present), 
a black-eyed girl, who was the youngest 
and tlie prettiest of the group. At the 
first glauce my heart beat with emotion, 
for 1 saw in her the exact counterpart of 
the girl who in her thirteenth year had 
pledged herself to bo mine. It is not 
necessary to relate to you this story, 
though, to say the truth, I t^d the tale 
and much mure than I would now be at 
the trouble of repeating, to my new little 
friend, who, listening with the guileless 
innocence of seventeen (yet half afraid 
to listen)—trembling to he thus ad¬ 
dressed on a subject so new to her bash¬ 
ful inexperience—above all, to be thus 
addressed by me—at first cast down 
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her lovely black eyes, with the sweetest 
and most touching expression of rever¬ 
ence, and then, kindling with enthu¬ 
siasm, unexpectedly gave uttersmce to 
some lofty sentiments *, and at length, in 
an attitude of impassioned devotion, 
exclaimed,-—* You may imagine how 
highW I revere the by whom. I 
was first taught to form just conceptions 
of the Deity. 

“ At noon we landed at another villa 
near Zurich; we returned to our bark, 
and were again rowed on the lake, till 
we came to a beautiful little island 
covered with wood, where we made our 
longest station, and in the evening par¬ 
took of a grateful repost on the beach.” 

The attention thus paid by Klopstock 
to this young girl of seventeen is well 
called by Schmidt, in a letter to Gleim, 

“ hs^spiritual, half friendly gallantry." 
lie has, he says, as who on reading 
Klopstock’s letter has not? a lively 
image of the shy little Schinz, and 
of her interesting, timid attitude." 
Mr. Taylor passes over entirely this 
part of the ode, which his translation, 
the reader will perceive, generalises 
and misrepresents. He has entirely 
lost the characteristic conversation with 
the bashful girl, which suggested to the 
sensitive mind of the poet reminis¬ 
cences of his boyish love. Upon the 
pleasure which he had received from 
the incident of the queen of the party 
having sung the poem comprised by 
Haller in praise of Mariana Wyss von 
Madiod, under the poetical name of 
Doris, we have already remarked. It 
must, however, be stated, in opposition 
to Mr.Taylor, that the party, so fax fixim 
being select, was numerous, sixteen in 
num^r, composed of strangers; and 
that the episode of the wife of Hirzel 
singing the poem of Doris was pecu¬ 
liarly grateful to the poet-^t was Ilir- 
zel’s Daphne who sang Halter’s Doris — 
the Daphne of that Hirzel who was 
dear to his absent friends, Kleist and 
Gleim. He felt inspired, and with the 
young men of the party joined in tlie 
song. By a natural transition, he was 
awakened to the picturesque beauty 
around him; and interpreting the feel¬ 
ing of others by his own, and pediaps 
concludfelMrom their conversation, be 
exclaims, that they sang, and felt, like 
Hagedom" — sang like the poet of 
that name, and felt like his brother, 
the eritic on painting and landscape. 

Mr. Taylor’s critique concludes 
thus— 

The {Ming of delight, Which at the 
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beginning was strong, is now wanned by 
the sympathy of such a band to an emo¬ 
tion of the most powerful kind. Xt re¬ 
minds the poet of the moments most dear 
to his recollection—of the spring with 
its thoughts of love—of wine quaffed 
in the society of genius—of the glow of 
composition which promises immortality. 
To uese throbbings he prefers 
* On a friend’s aim to know one’s self 
a friend;’ 

and then he lays this acme of his feeling 
at the foot of the scene he has under¬ 
taken to praise; the utmost wish of his 
very friendship is, that he and his 
friends might live together on the isle 
in Lake Zurich. There is not a useless 
step in the edifice, sad the r^evos 
sculptured on each ore by a master- 
hand.” 

This concluding remark is correct; 
yet neither the steps nor the relievos 
are exactly what Mr. Taylor supposes. 
The reader is now enabled to correct 
what the critic has said ** of such a 
band.” He will, however, perceive 
that the spirit of the poet is never¬ 
theless now kindled by appropriate 
stimulants — thoughts of Haller, and 
Kleist, and Gleim, and Ilag^om, 
occur to his imagination; and he ex¬ 
presses his preference for the joys of 
friendship, before the spring with its 
feelings of love—yea, before “ wine 
quaffed in the society of geniusand 
even the love of fame, “ that last infir¬ 
mity of noble minds 1" No sooner is 
he landed on the island, and stationed 
in the forest, than he wishes fesr the 
presence of bis friends, to participate 
in his enjoyment; and, abstracted in 
thought from the rest of &e company, 
he indulges silently in the pleasing 
vision, that he and his friends might 
live together in so sweet a spot for 
ever. The whole ode is built upon a 
single sentiment, which may be briefly 
set forth. The poet, havii^ enjoyed a 
day of much pleasure on the Lake of 
Zurich with strangers, reflects howmuch 
more delightful it would have been if 
tlie pleasure had been partaken in the 
company of his friends instead. 

It is this fine feeling which con¬ 
stitutes the beauty of th^lyric poem. 
Its excee^g perfection $13 a work of 
art sufficiently justifies extended 
notice which we have bestowed upon 
it, and the piuticular jesdousy Which 
we have expressed of any thing like a 
mistranslation, or an erroneous criti¬ 
cism. Scholars,wUl judge between us 
and Mr, Taylori 
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Madame de Stael observes of Klop- 
stock’s lyric writings, that 

*' He hiuj not only drawn from Christ¬ 
ianity the greatest beauties of his reli¬ 
gious works, but, as it was his wish 
that the literature of his country should 
be entirely independent of that of the 
ancients, he„has endearonred to give to 
German poetry a perfectly new mytho¬ 
logy, borrowed from tlie Scandinavians. 
Sometimes he uses it in rather too learned 
a manner, but at others he applies it 
very happily; and his imagination seems 
to mel the relations which subsist be¬ 
tween tlie gods of the north and the as- 
pect of the country over which they pre¬ 
sided. 

“ There is a very charming ode of his, 
entitled ' The Art of Tialf,’ in other 
words, the art of seating, invented, it 
is said, by the giant Tialf. He describes 
a young and beautiful female, clothed in 
fiirs, and placed in a sledge fomed like 
a car; the young people who surround 
it, by S' slight push drive it forwards 
with the rapidity of lightning. They 
choose for its path the frozen torrent, 
which, during the winter, otfers tlie 
safest road. The locks of the young 
men are strewed over with shining par¬ 


ticles of frost, and the girls-who follow 
the sledge fasten to their feet little 
wings of steol, which in a moment cany 
them to a considerable distance; tlie 
song of the bards accompanies this 
northern dance ; the gay procession 
passes under elms covered with flowers 
of snow j the ice cracks under their feet, 
a momentary terror disturbs dieir enjoy¬ 
ment; but soon shouts of joy, and the 
violence of the exercise preserve that 
heat in the blood of which the cold air 
would otherwise deprive it—in short, 
the contest with the climate revives 
their spirits; and at the end of their 
course they reach a large illuminated 
hall, where a good fire, with a feast and 
ball, offer to their acceptance easy plea¬ 
sures, instead of those which they had 
gained from their struggles with the 
rigours of nature.” 

As tliis ode is one of the most dif¬ 
ficult things in the German language, 
we are ambitious of presenting our 
readers with a correct, and almost 
literal, version, which will justify 
Madame de Stael’s praise — at the 
same time that it convicts her of some 
inaccuracies in her account — but 
n’iinportc. Here is the ode. 


TUB ART or TIALF. 

Between Blud, Hainuno, and Wandor, the Bards of Wittikind. tT67, 

B. How sounds the ice ! Sound not before ! I brook it not! 

How shines the nigbt-breath on tlie standing stream ! 

How fiiest thou !—with flight too fast 
Thou scarest Nossa hence! 

H. Soon she will follow. Dance of baidic song 

Arrests the shafts spbd from the bow of youth ; 

Their plumes rush! them ere I o’ertake! 

Nossa will follow soon. 

B. Arrow-pursuer, vex her not! —Scorned she returns not. 

I see it—hold—I sea it! —She grows wroth ! 

The cloudy humour 
Thunders already on her brow. 

H. V th' vapour clear of this December morning 

Most beautiful, see’st thou they round the rocks 1 
How they sweep on! Hlyda to me 
Shall reconcile the angry one. 

JB. Who is it 1 Who comes 1 How they beautify 
This the moat beautiful December morning I 
Ahspeak, offendant of the goddess! 

. Who they who sweep in the white mists along 1 

As from the cliff the hunter’s veiual song, 

Beneath their dance the crystal* echoes 1 
Many the scatera are the light car round. 

That Biips upon the steel as of itself. 

Wbo she that, in the emelin invojlved. 

Reefs on the hastening oar. 

And listens to the youth behind l^er, who 
Gives wings unto her steel, while enn reposes 1 
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H. T Nossa for the maiden’s sake offend. 

For which she reconciles to me the goddess. 

The ^outh the maiden loves, and she loves him — 

They celebrate to-day tlieir nuptial day. 

' O thou, involved in ermeliu! 

And thou, with silver rime in streaming hair! 

We dance it too—the dance of bardic song. 

And celebrate your festival with you. 

W, Welcome to us! adown the whistling sedge 
You beautifully danced it! 

Only one law— We quit the river not, 

Ere sinks the moon in heaven. 

Far to the dance in the hall is tlie way, 

That begins with the sinking moon. 

You must recruit youctlStrength. >^he listening fair 
Loves flying steel. 

Thou soarer yonder with the sparkling bowl! 

From grapes pressed by the vintner of the Khine, 

Fill to tlie brim the bowl with wine — 

Soar in the flight,.yet let no drop fall on the stream ! 

That round about, and then make the horns sound, 

With th’ olden bride-song step. 

To this most fleet ring-dance of Braga, 

On the starred crystal! 

H. He sang it; and wlrito Hlyda glided on 

The stream’s path, sounded her behind tlie horns ; 

On both shores hastened round her tiie attendants. 

And weighed tliem lightly on the steel’s shaiq) edge. 

" IIow mnooth the glimmering frost! Sound there about 
The rock — not here, down with tlie stream ; 

Hew in the wood above, wide wasting axe !” 

We sang—and leaned aright on the warm beam — 

" O^rystal path ! stiff grow Hie anvil hand. 

Ere it to the slcdger reach the sting, ere, through 
Th’ hoof-sharpening, Ih’ ice-spur, it seaore the scater.* 
We sang, and leaned aleft on the softer air. 

Much of the seating songs wc sang : 

— Of the west, thou destroyer I ah I 
■ When-fades the flower of the nocturnal frost. 

By malice of the warm and hidden springs. 

There sank fili^outh. (He upraised himself, bis blood 
Coloured the stream; tlien sank again, and died!) 

—Of the brown herdsman, who the waiting bride. 

Borne on tire winged steel, quicklier o’ertakes. 

Here past the hundred-coloured gate^ to victor Winter 
Built on the glacier’s height, like bow of triumph ; 

There past the clover of the vale, * 

And the depasturing lamb. 

Of the path -undoing ff |ke! 

Ah ! on the starred crys^ it.gffrights 
- The scater, as'the stormy shower 
The walker in the flower-mixed young grass. 

— Of the Norman’s snow-shoe. On the seal-olad bar* 
Bent Btandeih he, and shoots with lightning speed 
Down from the iinoantains; 

Then slowly toils up the snow-roek again— 
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The bloody game drips on his shoulder; but the rapture, 
The joy, th^ dance of Tialf's pupils, knows ho not. 

Oft dashes them a hurricane, all dizzy, 

'Down the receding rocky shore. 

Swift as thought soar they on in widening circles. 

As in the sen the giant serpent turns ! 

We sang, too, the first step which on the pond 

Ida set trembling—small lier foot, sparkling her sente : 

The scale’s band she with foliage silver-rimmed 
And flying fishes red besjtrent had broidered. 

Songs sang we—riow to tlie echo of the woods, 
biuw to tlie ruins of the castles old ■ 

And danced on—now, as by the wings of the nortli 
Driven, down the stream rushed stormily— 
hJ 0 W 5 *i as if waved by tht^ west — 

Now sank—ah, much too soon! the moon in heaven! 

To the artful dance in the illumined hall. 

The noisy hearth, with fir ablaze, wo came ; 

But of the hall-dance tasted with proud tooth. 

And day and night entranced in slumlicr lay. 


The reader will perceive from lliis 
translation, wherein Madame de Stael 
has erred in her analysis of this very 
intricate ode. Her errors such as 
to render it almost expedient to give 
another; and, verily, the reader will 
think tliat some notes also are neces¬ 
sary for its elucidation: but we have 
no space, and Mr. Taylor is loud in 
his murmurs that we have entirely 
forgotten him. We hear them all the 
way from Norwich, 

" Klopstock,” says Mr.Taylor, “docs 
not lose himself in those mazes of descrip¬ 
tion , nor cluster together thatbe wildering 
variety of imagery, which usually consti¬ 
tutes the essence of an English ode; hut 
his feelings are strong, his imagery lofty, 
and his diction bold; and his thouglits 
stride as it wore on stilts, so as to elude 
for a time the detection.of their starting- 
place, without deviating, however, from 
their proper path. 

“ Ilis ode-writing is a sort of short¬ 
hand poetry ; the particles aud termina¬ 
tions of idea are skipped, and the reader 
is left to make sense of the stimulant 
words. On the whole, the odes of Elop- 
stock (for of the choros-dramas the me¬ 
rit consists in the od«|i) constitute his 
strongest claims on fame. Their form 
has no p&rallel in modem literature. 
Klopstock was formed by the study of 
tiie Bible, and writes about moaern 
occurrences somewhat as a Hebrew bard 
would have done* In force of thought 
and of feeling, his finer rhapsodies are 
unequalled: tar-darting thought, heart- 
cleaving feeling, thev indeed di^lay; 
bat they are executed with an aneoted 
nakedness of manner, with a stripping 


flaying hate of unnecessary ornament, 
and even of necessary connexion, lliey 
resemble the dry bones of Ezekiel, risen 
in the attitudes of vigorous life, and on 
the point of springing through the gates 
of Paradise, still awaiting the 

graceful contour’^and colouring of the 
uncreated flesh. It is the more remark¬ 
able that Klo})stock should chiefly attend 
to strength of outline in his odes, as his 
epic poetry is faulty by excess of detail, 
by overlabouring the minute and local 
ornaments.”—p. 2C1, vol. i. 

Of Klopstock’s cho|8is-dramas, we 
must for tue present be content with 
the allusion in the above extract; but 
we shall recur to this subject, and then 
do them ample justice. We must, 
however, spare room for some pojtion 
of Mr. Taylor’s critHjue on the Mcmas, 
which is really excellent. The critic 
justly objects to the introduction or 
annunciation of this epic, that the poet 
should not, after the first neat expo- 
"sition of tlie subject, have talked to bis 
inspiring demon of the Muse of Sion, 
nor have made a long apology to the 
Holy Ghost. The oath administered 
to each other by Jehovah and Jesus, 
in the first book, is sublime, and were 
equal to Homer’s nod of Jove, but for 
its want of singleness in thftjj^ription 
effects. "Tlie “ Counc^f Devils," 
'‘ in me third |K>ok, constitute a scene 
“ worthy of the rival of Milton.” The 
volcanic landscape of Klopstock’s hell 
is wisely confine to natural appear¬ 
ances ; he builds no hall of fire-works, 
nor compresses the inherent colossality 
of his devils; but he aggrandises the 
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nature of the surrounding scenery to 
their dimensions. If, however, iUop- 
stock's theatre surpass, his speeches 
fell short of Milton’s: they abound less 
with arguments and maxims, more with 
flights of eloquence and writhings of 
emotion. Abbadona^^ penitent fallen 
angel, is an interesting personage — 
he is always the most welcome of die 


supernatural beings. Hie following 
extract we must give at full; 

In the eighth book the crucifixion 
is effected. An eclipse, produced by 
the miraculous interposition of the stw 
Adamidn, which Uriel is ordered to guide 
between the .sun and the earth, gives 
rise to a celebrated description: 


*• Earth grew still at the sinking twilight; the twilight 

Gloomier; stiller the e;u:th. Broad lastly shadows, with pale gleams 
Streaked more dimly and more, flowed troublous over the mountains. 

Dumb witlidrew the fowls of heaven to the depths of the forest j 
Beasts of the field stole fearful to hide in the loneliest cavenis; 

Even the worm slunk down. In the air mgned death-like silence. 

Man, slow-breathing, looked Ig the sky. ip'iie gathering darkii|iss 
Now was night. l4e star stood still (so Uriel guided). 

Quenching the sun-light wholly. In hoMhly visible midnight 
,,^eiled were the world’s wide fields. Sound was not. But Jesus 
'^nng on the cross, mute : mixed with hw blood slow trickled the death-sweat. 
Struck as with judgments of God earth lay. More struck to the inmost. 

Stands not a friend by the corse of his far-henfio early-departed 
Friend.: nor the man that feels, in its wholeness, the loss of the noble. 

Over the patriot’s um, who leaves unonded a great deed; 

Long unmoving ho hangs on the holy ruin, and weeps not— 

Shudders of anguish seize him at once. So broke on a sudden 
Earth from its stillness, and quaked. And with Golgotha, too, quaked 
Up to the cross’s summit. !Now flowed from the wounds of the victim 
Faster the life everlasting—the stniaming blood of atonement. 

When the night-i^fept cross, with Golgotha, quaked—overshadowed 
Deeper blackness the temple, and tliee, O Jerusalem. Angels 
Even beheld now first their pure light fade into evening.” * 


” Of tills passage, which a French 
writer not unaptly compares with the 
mystical sublimity of tlie Mahuhhnrat, 
the finest portion is surely tlm episodical 
simile — the pi|triot mourning over a 
hero’s um. This sketch is wondrously 
beautiful, especially the ' \ 

* Long unmoving he hangs on the h^)^. 

ruin, and weeps not; '' 

Shudders of anguish seize him at once.* 

It is full of all that fine feeling for which 
Klopstock is pre-eminent; but it is mis- 

{ daced. As a simile, it resembles too 
ittle the object of comparison j and as a 
decoration, it mars tbe contiguous mat¬ 
ter. The feelings of tbe heart are more' 
stimulant than the scone^ of nature ; we 
forget the darkness, which ought to be 
the object of attention, for this patriot 
monming over a liero’a um. Heie, the 


final delineation cannot bo eclipsed ; but 
if European religion should one day be 
appreciated at Benares by this poem, 
the Divine Sufferer himself might not 
appear so interesting a figure as this 
patriot mourning over the hero’s um. 
Thus Poussin, after completing a clas¬ 
sical landscape, often detaches atten¬ 
tion from the prospect by some pathetic 
%roup in the foreground.” 

Tliis is excellent criticism—wW 
follows is still more just. 

” What can now be added 1 That 
human beings are most interesting when 
they are most human; that, as the 
restraints and artifices of education, in 
private life, form praiseworthy charac¬ 
ters, which, while they extort admiration, 
elude sympathy; so the hyperboles of 

-CL__ 


vrrites hexameters so well, that we much wish he <trouId un. 

Messios i^ English hexameters. We would permit him 
the noem, anfp^ne away all redundandes of diction and 
q ^ip ipt? from UfFGerman maliicis, present his. country with an Ti'.Tig»«h 
e)W. ^ taste like his could make it. Mr. Taylor knows that the 

edi be d^, and within moderate l^ts—say twelve or fourteen, books. Such a 
,■'foat““and he is capable of it—would make him immortal. We know a gentleman 
who (fosigns to do something of the kind with his Odbs. We are quite sum that if 
Taylor would undertake auch a thing, our pubUsber would pimlish tbe book : 
tan fisot, we would make him. - 
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poetic idealiaation usually termlmte in 
portraying faultless monsters, which one 
IS surprised not to fancy, without being 
BurpTMod into fancying. Syirely the 
disciples and their Master might have 
been busied in a manner to render the 
plot of the Sanhedrim against their safety 
an object of greater solicitude and odium. 
The author of the Odyiunf would have 
described, iii picturesque detail, those 
familiar patriarchal employments of the 
Galilean fishermen,which no native Sau- 
nazarius had painted — their unaffected,^! 
manners, their easy hospiltality, their 
generous industry, their family friend¬ 
ship. their sweet equally. Knowing 
that a hero is still great in tlie cotta^ 
of a swineherd, he would not have feai^ 
to involve his personages^in the humble, 
every-dw business of life, to repeat tlieir 
table-talk, to introduce their domestic 
distresses, and to make us ac(|uaiht(ld 
with their personal peculiaritma and 
foibles. He would thus have founded 
a strong anxiety for their safety. 
Magdalen, a saint so feelingly worship¬ 
ped by the southern sects of the 
Christian world, is scarcely heeded in 
the Messiah —only on the superhuman 
beings is attention suffered to repose. 
Those characters which, like Philo’s, 
are prominently drawn, soon cease to 
mingle in the action—those which, like 
the disciples, continue in the action, are 
not prominently drawn.” 

A poet of whom so much has been 
said by such critics as Mr. Taylor and 
Oliver Yorke, cannot be esteemed 
other than a great and worthy one. 
But he was great only for his time. 
The march of mind has actualised itself 
in the literature of Germany: by the 
efforts of Klopstock only the mind 
was set free to begin that process, 
which it has since put forth every 


nerve to carry on. By hini ffie spirit 
was expressed, which it was desirable 
to- emancipate from its long silence. 
He made its voice heard in no un¬ 
seemly wise; yet still die proper woM 
was wanting—still the form was to 
seek in which the idea should be ar¬ 
rayed. None can say that Klopstock 
supplied this want. No; be it bis 
praise, that his glorious endeavours 
made the want felt and under¬ 
stood., To his late successors was it 
reserved to invest the thoughts of 
heaven' with the habiliments of earth; 
and by reducing the sublime concep- 
tions^f an exalted intellect to the 
symbms of eve^-day life, and familiar 
occupation, to realise tliem in the ap¬ 
prehension of all classes; and wiA 

One touch of nature makwjthe 
whole world kin.” 

Of all tbe immediate imitators of 
Klopstock, and the;^were thick and 
threefold, the brothers Stolbdtg rank 
highest. Lately, however, justice has 
been done to these poets by a perio¬ 
dical writer, and notice taken of the 
manner in which Mr. Taylor has treat¬ 
ed the subject. Mr. Carlyle also has 
echoed the animadversion, contained in 
the critique alluded to, on Mr. Tay¬ 
lor’s opinion as to Stolbei^’s marriage, 
and his consequent apostasy to die 
church of Home. In addition to these 
reasons, we would rather pass on to a 
school which the S^lbergs subse¬ 
quently imitated—that of Biirger— 
and the brotherhood of the Hainbund, 
from which so much good resulted to 
German literature in general. But 
these matters must be left to aaother 
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SENIOR ON THE INTRODUCTION OF POOR-LAWS INTO IRELAND.* 

All sciences, in their nonage, supply Upon this simple foundation an 
the want of experience, and of accu- immense and complicated structure of 

mulated fects, by a redundancy of poor-laws has becii gradudly raised ; 
speculation; and the more scanty the and tlie edifice has, besides, been 

materials, the more intricate, subtle, deformed by the silent admission of 

, ^pd metaphysical are the speculations, usages entirely in opposUion to the 

THhe slightest glance at the history of principle of the original faw, and not 

the sciences will make this apparent, sanctioned by any of the subsequent 

As science advances, it becomes less statutes. 

apparently profound, and more practi- In the year 1795, an innovation was 
cal — more conversant with facts, and adopted by the local authorities in 

more regardless of wire-drawn reason- several counties, which has produced 

ings. In all the sciences whi^ are «|arly all the evil of which the poor^ 

firmly established, the speculate la- laws are generally accused. Tlie plan 

hours of their earlier'^ teachers have adopted was, tliat the money price of '•i 

vanished “like the baseless fabric of a labour should be regulated by the 

visiiW;’'and the true principles of the necessities of the labourer; and that 

scietfee, being nothing more tlian gene- his earniugs, where they were not 

ral expressions of classes of ascertained sufficient for his subsistence, should 

fiicts, are as incontestable as the facts be made up out of the parish rate, 

themselves. Such will one day be tlie Tables were publiriied for the direc- 

case, no doubt, with political economy lion of magistrates and overseers, in 

—but the day will be a distant one, which the wages proper to be given 

The labours of the present mce of eco- to the labourer were calculated accord- 

nomists are valuable, considered as a ing to the price of bread; and ahle- 

step in the progress of the science, and badit d tabourm, in full employment^ if 

as paving the way for more successful they did not receive that amount from 

inquiries and sounder conclusions, their employers, had the deficiency 

But when they hold up their feeble made up out of the poor-rate. During 

and glimmering lamp to guide the the scarcities of 1800 and 1801, this 

rulers of nations through the most in- system was generally acted upon. A 

tricate paths of legislation and govern- labourer with a family of seven child- 

ment, we would say, in the words of ren was considered, by a calculation 

Scripture, “ Bit them alone; they be on the above data, to be entitled to 

blind leaders of the blind; and if the \l. 5$. per week; and Mr. Maltbus 

blind lead the blind, both shall foil says that he has known a labourer, 
into the ditch.” whose earnings amounted to 11s., re- 

The history of the opinions tha^ave ceive 14s. from the parish, 
been .entertained respecting the Poor- This system has continued to be 
Laws affords a striking illustration of acted upon ever since; and it is lint 

the insufficiency of an unformed science surprising that, under its influence, 

to seiye as a guide in the great art of the poor-rate in England should have 

practical legislation. increased to its present amount, and 

The foundation of our poor-laws is that many other of the evils so gene- 

the famous statute 43d Elizabeth, c. 2. rally complained of should have taken 

By this act, overseers were ordered to place. 

be appointed in each parish, whose In considering the subject of the 
duty was to be, first, to raise compe- poor-mtes, however, it is very neces- 

sums for tlie necessary relief of the sary to distinguish the consequences 

poor who were unable to work, from which flow from the law as established 
ag|e;Or infirmity; and, secondly, to byQueeiiElizabeth—-thosewiiichflow 

pfbyids uibri for such as were aim apd from the mass of subsequent enact- 
employment : and th^ ' ments-—and thosewhich flow from the 
were to accomplish by -"*)adoption of a system unsanctioned by 

, rates on the inhabitants of the any law whatever. I<t is from inat- 

^'ll^sh. tention to these distinctidns that much 

A Letter to Lord Hotvick on a Legal Provision for the Irish Poor, isO. By 
William Senior, Esq. London, Murray. 
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of the present misapprehension and 
confusion of ideas, among the writers 
on the subject, have arisen. Keeping 
them, however, in view, let jt be ob¬ 
served what opinions have been enter¬ 
tained of the poor-laws at different 
times. 

Blackstone* says, that a provision 
for the relief of the poor is “ dictated 
by the principles of society.” He after¬ 
wards f ascribes the inconveniences, 
which arose from the poor-laws in his'' 
time to the deviations from the statute 
of Elimbeth. 

And Adam Smith has a regular 
discussion on the subject of the 
laws;t but he never alludes, in me 
slightest manner, to the effects which 
they have been supposed by subse¬ 
quent writers to have, in depressing 
wages and producing pauperism. 
Though he gives an ample account of 
the poor-laws, and reasons at large on 
their effects, yet he limits these effects, 
in so far as they are unfavourable, 
entirely to die operation of the regula¬ 
tions with regard to the setilcrmnt and 
renumal of paupers, which, he says, are 
injurious, because they prevent the 
free circulation of labour, and occasion 
hardship to the poor. In that part of 
his work where he treats of the wages 
of laboiur, and elaborately discusses 
the causes which influence the rate of 
wages, there is not the slightest allusion 
to die depressing operation of the poor- 
laws. 

Before the time when the poor-laws 
became liable to the gross abuse for 
which they themselves afford no sanc¬ 
tion— that of giving to able-bodied 
labourers, actually employed, a por¬ 
tion of dieir wages from the parish — 
it was the general opinion that the 
poor-laws had an effect direedy oppo¬ 
site to that which is now ascribed to 
them; that is, dial they kept up, the 
rate of wages, and were an obstacle to 
the increase of population. The way 
in which they were understood to ope¬ 
rate is very distinctly explained In the 
following passage from Alcock’s Obser¬ 
vations on the Poor-Laws, a work pub¬ 
lished in*lT52:— 

»• Ihe forced and expensive way of, 
relieving the poor has put many gentle.-«. 
men and pamhes upon contriving all 


ossible methods of lessening their num- 
er, particularly by discouraging, and 
sometimes hindering, poor persons from 
marrpng when they appear likely to 
become chargeable, and thereby pre¬ 
venting an increase of useful labourers; 
perhaps by pulling down cottages, and 
suffering no places ofinhahitation for pau¬ 
pers, whereby the estates are flung into 
a few hands, and several parishes are in 
a manner depopulated. Enghuid com¬ 
plains of a want of useful hiuids for agri¬ 
culture, manufactures, and the land and 
sea service; and for remedying this, a 
bill fora general naturalisation was lately 
introduced. The proper way to increaso 
the i^abitants of a nation is to encourage 
raatrnnony among tlie lower sort of peo¬ 
ple, and thereby stock the nation with 
naturiil-bom subjects. This was the 
way of the ancient Homans. . .,Tbe 
French, we see, are taking this cottm; 
and the English parliament had very 
lately a scheme before thorn to the same 
imrpose. But no scheme, I believe, 
will over succeed ns long as parishes 
are so apprabensivo of paupers, and take 
all manner of precautions to prevent a 
multiplication of inhabitants.*’ 

So late as the year 1799, before the 
system introduced in 179i came into 
general use, the operation of the poor- 
laws is thus described in Brown’s..dgri- 
cvltural Survey of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire: — 

“ There is a great want of dwelling- 
houses for husbandmen and labourers, 
and tliis deficiency may be traced to the 

f ioor-laws for its source. The farmer, 
rom a dread of heavier rales falling on 
him, keeps up as few houses as possible, 
and hence almost the w'hole of the farm 
seivilbts are young unmarried men, who 
have board in the house, while 'those 
that are styled day-labourers reside in 
the villages: that practice is very trour 
blesome to the fanner ; it decreases the 
numbers of people employed in hus¬ 
bandry, and has for its certain attendant 
a great rise of wages.” 

Further proofs of the influence of 
the poor-laws in checking the increase 
of population beyond the demand for 
labour, may be found in Youhg^s 
Farmer's Letters, his Political Arith¬ 
metic, and Dr. Bum’s Hisfoty of the 
Poor-Laws.^ 

’’ The appearance of Mall^s’s Fsscy 
on Population made an en^te change 


* Book i. c. 1. t Ibid. c. 9. 

I Wealth of Nations, b. i. c. 10. 

f We are indebted for these authorities to a very able article on ” Poor Laws in 
Ireland,” in the 88th Number of the Quarterly Review. 
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in the notions which had been gene- 
eally prevalent on this subject. His 
" principle of poj[>ulation” was by no 
means new; for it was to be found, 
stated in distinct terms, in older 
writers. But he reduced his Uieoiy to 
a set of propositions, enounced with 
mathiemabcal formality; and these he 
illustrated with such ingenuity, and 
drew from them practical conclusions 
so novel and momentous, that his work 
excited a sensation infinitely greater 
and more general than any discovery 
that had ever before been made in 
science. The impression made by the 
Newtonian theory of gravitation was 
insignificant compared with it. He 
a^ed that tlie poor-laws had the effect 
of removing one of the checks to 
population, the fear of not being able 
to provide for a family—that they 
encouraged early and improvident 
marriages, and consequently tended 
to a pernicious increase of population. 
Upon this ground he inveighed against 
them as the greatest scourge with which 
England was atfiicted, and urged dieir 
totid abolition. 

The Malthusian doctrines were warm¬ 
ly espoused by a man whose specula¬ 
tions on this, as well as other subjects, 
have attracted great and deserved atten¬ 
tion, the Eev. Dr. Chalmers. Tliis 
excellent person, however high his 
merits as a divine, has undoubtedly 
been over-rated as a political economist. 
He is an acute and rapid thinker, 
possesses a great power of generalisa¬ 
tion, and h^ a copious and fervid, 
though far from correct or tasteful 
eloquence. But he is too a^tpent, 
enthusiastic, and fanciful; and the 
great fecility with which he can form 
broad conclusions from narrow pre- 
n^s, and illustrate tbem with ana¬ 
logies, metaphors, and figures, drawn 
^m a rich and poetical imagination, 
impojies on himself as well as on 
o^eirs. Such a man as this, with all 
his great and good qualities, ^nnot 
a safe guide through the aria and 
intricate paths of political economy. 

■piougn Dr. Chalmers followed Mal- 
in hjhi. opinion that the poor-laws 
p(odw^ too great an increase in 
n^nlariobi end created those vicious 
which arise among people who 
8]^ fteed from the necessity of exertion 
hjr certainty of a public provision, 
y4 he could not resolve to allow his 
^fgW'i^tuies to perish, by way of 
punpdiiriwit for the crime of having 


come into a world where there was 
not room for them. When Chalmen^ 
therefore, proposed to abolish poor-* 
rates, he conceived that the necessary 
supplies might be raised by voluntary 
clrarity, and the collections at churcl^ 
doors, increased by*, charity sermons. 
During the time that he held the cure 
of one of the parishes in Glasgow, bis 
own unprecedented popularity as a 
preacher, his ascendency over the 
minds of all classes of his congregation, 
and the zeal with which his efforts were 
seconded by a number of his parishion¬ 
ers, who were excited by his example, 
aqd by ambition to merit the applause 
of a pastor whom they revered, enabted 
him to raise such sums as, when judi¬ 
ciously distributed under his immediate 
inspection, were sufficient for the wants 
of the poor of his parish. Dr. Chalmers 
has left Glasgow for some years; and 
we believe his system continues to be 
acted upon in his late parish—the 
impulse by which he put it and con¬ 
tinued it in motion not being yet 
exhausted. But it is easy to see that 
the method of Dr. Chalmers cannot be 
successfully adopted unless by a clergy¬ 
man who, like^him, possesses singular 
eloquence, popularity, and iafluence; 
and that, among the parochial clergy 
of Scotland, or any other country, 
there cannot be one man in a thousand 
endued with the requisite qualities. 
Accordingly, we are not aware that the 
system of Dr. Chalmers, earnestly as 
he has recommended it, has ever ex¬ 
tended beyond the limits of St. John’s 
parish in Glasgow. 

Mr. McCulloch is one of the most 
shining lights of the science of poli¬ 
tical economy. He, as is very w^ 
known, for a long time insisted on the 
pernicious character of the poor4aws .; 
and, like Malffius, deduced their evil 
consequences upon the general, prin¬ 
ciples of the science, not from abuses 
that have crept into their administration, 
but from causes inherent in every legal 
proviirion for the poor. Besides teach¬ 
ing this doctrine in his writmgs, he laM 
it down when examined by a committee 
of the House of Commons in*tlm year 
1825; on which occasion he ascribed 
the mischiefs of tiie poor-laws to ffieir 
increasing population, lowering wages, 
&c.; in short, to tUe same causes 
assigned by Mr. Malthus. Mr. M*Ctd-' 
loch, however, (who, to do him jufftice,. 
is an assiduous coltector erupts,) 
seems, since that period, to lrav| had 
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his eyes c^nsd to the distinotion 
between the paiot>-laws themselves, and 
the present mal-administralion of them. 
We do not; know, exactly, how he has 
disposed of the abstract principles of 
bis science, from which be deduced 
the evils of the ptmr-laws as necessary 
consequences; om he Aas got rid of 
them : and when examined last year 
before a committee of the House of 
Commons on foe Irish poor, he deli¬ 
vered an opinion just the reverse of his 
opinion in 1825. He now said, “ That, 
previously to 1795, the English poor- 
mws were advantageous, seems to me to 
be completely established. They tended 
to render foe increase of population 
less rapid than it would have been; 
to raise the rate of wages; and, con¬ 
sequently, to improve the condition of 
foe great mass of the community.” 
Mr. M'Culloch seems at present to be 
foe leader of foe fashion in political 
economy; and we now hear little of foe 
evils of the poor-laws. 

One sturdy economist, however, still 
holds out, Nassau William Senior, Esq. 
Professor of Political Economy in the 
King’s College of London. This gen¬ 
tleman, in the pamphlet before us, 
aims at foe total destruction of the 
poor-laws, and assaults them with the 
whole artillery of the science. He 
brings foe doctrines of Malfous to bear 
upon the system generally, and upon 
foe plan of introducing poor-laws into 
Ireland in particular; and employs a 
few arguments of his own, arising out 
of the peculiar circumstances of Ire¬ 
land. 

W’e may remark, by the way, as an 
indication of the satisfactory state at 
which political economy has now ar¬ 
rived, and the solidity of its principles, 
even when expounded ex cathedra by 
accredited teachers, that, while Pro¬ 
fessor M‘Culloch is inculcating one set 
of doctrines, in a most important 
branch of foe science, to foe students 
of the University of I^ndon, Professor 
Senior is to be employed in teaching 
the very contrary to the youths cf 
King's College. And yet this is the 
science on which are made to depend 
foe welfare and happiness—nay, almost 
the existence—of a mighty people! 

Mr. Senior, in foe pamphlet before 
us, in order to, avoid the vagueness 
with which, he says, this subject has 
b^n treated, divides the evils generally 
to be relievable by public 
dhwitgff.iio^ three classes,—bodily in¬ 


firmity, foilure of crops, and want of 
employment. 

Mr. Senior reprobates, in foe most 
unqualified manner, any legal pro¬ 
vision for those who are able to work. 
His objections arc not levelled against 
abuses which have crept into the poor- 
laws, but against foe system of giving 
relief to the able-bodied ; which, he says, 

is itself foe grand abuse of the English 
poor-laws,—the source from which all 
their other abuses have flowed.”— 
“ Where once it has been established,” 
he adds, “ the payment of wages out of 
rates; the inequality of foe wages of the 
married and the single; the equally of 
the wages of foe industrious and foe 
idle, of foe ill-conducted and the well- 
disposed; foe conversion of wages 
from a matter of contract into a matter 
of right; the conversion of charity it¬ 
self into a debt, fiercely extorted, and 
grudgingly paid only where it cannot 
be resisted ; a source of discord and 
hatred, instead of a bond of union; 
the destruction of industry, providence, 
and natural affection; foe indefinite 
multiplication of a servile population; 
fires, riots, and noonday robbery; foe 
dissolution, in short, of the bonds of 
civilised society,—are the natural, and, 
if it be not abandoned in time, foe 
inevitable consequences.” 

This comprehensive passage gives 
an appalling summary or all the evils 
which have been laid to the charge 
of foe poor-laws; not merely to their 
abuses, but to foe system itself as 
established by Queen Elizabeth. But 
the bonds of civilised society in England 
still remain undissolved —rather a suiv 
prisii% circumstance, if the dissolution 
of these bonds is the necessary conse¬ 
quence of a system which has been in 
operation for three centuries I 

Notwithstanding Mr. Senior’s decla¬ 
ration, however, that his objections are 
directed against the system itself, he 
falls into foe same error with others, 
who do not distinguish foe poor-lawa 
as at present administered, from what 
they would be if administered acedrd- 
ing to their original principle. 

The great question whira must form 
the basis of everv discussion of fois 
kind is, whether foe poor, who cannot 
support themselves, have any right to 
support from the community. Malfous, 
aM the economists of his i»hool,deny 
the existence of any such right. Mal- 
thus says, that a poor man who cannot 
maintain his family ought to be punish- 
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ed for having a fomily which he cannot 
maintain. He shmild be left to the 
punishment of want. He should be 
taught to know, that be had no claim 
of right on society for the smallest 

f portion of food beyond that which his 
abour could fairly ]>urchase.”. And 
the whole of Mr. Senior’s argument is 
founded on this principle. 

But this doctrine is as unsound as 
it is inhuman. It is contrary to the 
opinion of the best ethical writers; 
and was never heard of till Mallhus 
was compelled to venture upon it in 
support of his views as to population. 
Blackstone, as we have already ob¬ 
served, lays it down, that a provision, 
by the more opulent part of tlie com¬ 
munity, for the relief of the necessitous 
poor, IS “ dictated by the principles of 
society.” Dr. Paley, after speaking 
of the principle of pity as being im¬ 
planted in our nature in order to 
prompt us to relieve the distresses of 
our fellow-creatures, says: 

“ Beside this, die poor have a claim 
founded in the laws of nature, which 
may be thus explained :—All things 
were originally common. No one being 
able to prodi^ce a charter from Heaven, 
bad any bdfter title to a particular 
possession than his next neighbour. 
There were reasons for mankind’s agree¬ 
ing upon a separation of the common 
fund; and God, for these reasons, is 
presumed to have ratified it. But this 
separation was made and consented to, 
upon die expcctudon and condition that 
every one sliould have left a sufficiency 
for his subsistence, or the means of jiro- 
Cttfing it; and as no fixed laws for the 
regulation of property can bo so con¬ 
trived as to provide for the rdSef of 
6vetf case and distress that may arise, 
these cases and distresses, when dioir 
right and share in the common stock 
were given up or taken fceitr them, were 
supposed to be left to the voluntary 
bounty of those who might be ociiuainted 
with th« exigencies of their situation, 
and in die way' of affording assistance. 
And therefore, lohen the partition of 
property is rigidly niahitairieil agaihst the 
eltums of indigence and distress, it is 
maintained in opposition to the inteii- 
of those who made it, and to HU 
is the supreme proprietor of every 

P ii aud who has filled the world with 
^nsnoss, for the sustentation and 
of all whom he sends into it.” 

f'-'jkliex quoting some of tlie beauli^l 
Jgj^epts of the Gospel on the subject 
Dr. Peiey adds: 
these recommendations have 


produced thm effect. It does not 
appear that, before the times ofCfarieti- 
aiuty, an infirmary, hospital, or public 
charity of any kind, existed in the 
world ; whereas, most coundies in 
Christendom have long abounded with 
these institutions. To which may be 
added, that a spirit of private liberality 
seems to flourish amidst the decay of 
many other virtues ; not to mention the 
legal provision for the poor, which obtains 
in this conntiy, and which was unknown 
and unthought of by tlie most humanised" 
nations of antiquity.” 

It is hardly necessary to enlaige 
further on a right which was never 
called in question before the days of 
our modern economists. They allow 
the poor no claim to relief beyond 
what they can obtain through the 
influence af pity. It would therefore 
have been thought, that those who 
require that the relief of the poor 
should be left to this principle, would 
have endeavoured to cherish and fosteir 
it by every possible means, and, above 
all, by dwelling upon the beautiful 
precepts of the Gospel. But no, says 
Malthus, the exercise of charity would 
encourage that bugbear, population; 
and therefore it must be administered 

sparingly/" We certainly do not 
find any thing like this in Mr. Senior’s 
work. He denies the poor, generally, 
any claim to relief further flian what 
they may obtain through the operation 
of charity. But charity is too cold, 
too fitful, too capricious, too undiscem- 
ing, to be suflicient for the subsistence 
of those who have no means of gaining 
it for themselves. The instinctive emo¬ 
tion of pity is too feeble, even when 
heightened into a principle by the 
united operation of religion and mo¬ 
rality ; and Paley, therefore, lays down 
tlie right of the poor to subsistence, as 
something sepamte and distinct from 
the power of distress to obtain relief by 
exciting the emotion of pity—a power 
which would be quite insufficient for 
the necessary purpose. 

Nq human being, then, must be 
suffered to starve in the midst of plenty. 
The aged> the impotent, the sic^, say 
the philosophera,wiU be provided for by 
private charity, and therefore ought not 
to be by the public. We deny that they 
will be regularly and sufficiently pro¬ 
vided for by private charity. But let 
that pass; and let us take a poor bat 
able-bodied man, without a morsel of 
bread for himself and . 
children, and unable to find fijity one 
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who win afford bto naeaM of 
earning a peni^ by his labour. This 
naan nnd his children have no to 
any relief. Why? Is it because he 
will b6 telieved by private charity? 
By no means; because he might not 
obtain it. He would be told to go 
and wbr^ and to his appeal, that he 
was wiUj(% to work if he could get em> 
ployment, a deaf ear would be turned on 
every band. The strength and sound> 
ness of his limbs would be a bar to all 
compassion. He would be forced ta 
envy the lot of the sick and the 
impotent, till he acquired a claim to 
relief by becoming sick and impotent 
J.ike them. In eveiy season of agricul¬ 
tural or manufiicturing distress, there 
are thousand.s on thousands of such 
cases, tlm most cruel and heartbreaking 
of all. ^lese.being the cases in wiiich 
little or no relief is afforded by private 
charity, it might be thought that a 
ublic provision would be admitted as 
le only alternative except absolute 
starvation. But tiiey are to be allowed 
no such provision; and in these cases 
Uie objection is, not that the poor 
would be provided for otherwise, but 
that any public provision for them 
would be attended with certain evil 
consequences to the community in 
general, of more consequence than the 
starvation of these individuals. 

Of these apprehended consequences, 
the fy'st is, the diminution of the wages 
of labour. 

In considering this objection, as well 
as the otliers to which we are to advert, 
we have to beg our readers to keep in 
view the distinction between the poor- 
law of Queen Elizabeth and the present 
practice. The principle of Elizabeth's 
statute was, that relief was to be given 
to the poor who were unable to work, 
and work provided for such as were 
able but could not get employment. 
By the present practice, an able-bodied 
labourer, in full employment, receives 
an allowance out of the poor-rates, to 
make up his wages, if they are consi¬ 
dered insufficient to support his family. 
This practice not only does not flow 
from the ^tute of Elizabeth, but is a 
recent innovation directly at variance 
with the principle of that statute. 
Mr. Senior, as we have mentioned, 
levels his objections against that prin¬ 
ciple itself. But we apprehend it to 
be very plain, were the law judiciously 
administered according to that prin¬ 
ciple Jint place, that even if it 


were to reduce the rate of wages, snch 
reduction would neither be unfair nOr 
disadvantageous to the labourers as a 
body; and, secondly, that this reduction 
4»f wages would not take place. 

Notwithstanding the variety of con- 
tradictqry doctrines on the subject of 
wages, with which the economists puz¬ 
zle themselves and their disciples, one 
thing will not be disputed — and that 
is, that the wages of labour rise or full 
according to the increase or diminu¬ 
tion of the demand for it, and accord¬ 
ing to the increase or diminution of the 
fund out of which it is jfiaid. Suppose, 
at any given period, a certain number 
of labourere fully employed in the pro¬ 
duction of any commodity : if the de¬ 
mand for the commodity diminish, a 
smaller quantity of it will be required, 
and this quantity may be produced by 
fewer labourers. Masters will dismiss 
their superfluous hands; and these, 
going about in quest of work, and 
hndirig it with difficulty, will undersell 
each other in the labour market. Wages 
will thus be reduced; and, after all, 
many will be out of employment alto¬ 
gether, because each workman employ¬ 
ed must do as much wo^ as before, 
though for smaller wages!^ Such will 
be the state of things as long as super¬ 
fluous labourers remain seeking em¬ 
ployment. If the demand for the 
commodify continue stationary, and 
the number of labou.ers increase, simi¬ 
lar consequences will follow. If the 
demand for the commodity continue 
the same, but the supply is increased 
from abroad, then masters must reduce 
the price of the commodity; and, their 
pront#*being lessened, a (iiminutiqp of 
the wages of their labourers will take 
place. 

Such are the circumstances jn which 
wages fall. Let it be observed how a 
poor-rate, according to the principle of 
the statute of Elizabeth, would operate 
in these circumstances. 

If the consumption of a commodity 
is diminished, the labourers will work 
for lower wiges, and a part of them 
will be thrown out of employment. 
They will seek other employments: 
and numbers of them, being qualifiw 
for no other, will seek for employment 
in vain. They therefore become able- 
b^ed mendicants—a class which has 
li® to expect from private charity. 
Now, whether is it better that these 
men should roam about the country as 
vagrimts, sturdy beggars, and thieves, 
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or receive, not ga|>pod in idleness, but 
. tmphyment^ their rei^ctive parishes? 
What is the eii^ct gf their receiving 
such employment? If it is regulated 
with judgment, they will be employed, 
in some sort oflabour from which ad¬ 
vantage can be derived, or in t^ pro¬ 
duction of some article whicl will 
repay their labour. But, it is said, 
this will be interfering with the mas¬ 
ters and labourers already employed 
in the production of that article, and 
who are already making it at as low a 
rate, both of profit and of wages, as 
they can afford. It is, however, to be 
considered, that any diminution thus 
caused in the profits and wages of the 
particular employment thus interfered 
with, will not continue to affect that 
employment exclusively; but will gra¬ 
dually .extend itself into all other em- 
ploym^ts, and, like the diverging cir¬ 
cles made by a stone thrown into the 
water, will become more and more 
faint and imperceptible as it spreads. 
Besides, the unemployed poor in dif¬ 
ferent places would be employed in 
different ways, which of itself would 
prevent any single branch of industry 
nrom being^ected by suchemployment. 

In all me other circumstances in 
which a diminution of the rate of 
wages takes place, the effect of the 
public giving employment to labourers 
who cannot find employment from 
private individuals will be the same. 
By giving this employment, no new 
fund for the payment of labour is 
ntccmrily created; no new material 
is produced on which an additional 
quantity of labour may be profitably 
bes^wra. lu the circumstances sup¬ 
posed, the labourers actually employ¬ 
ed by private masters are suflScient, 
throughout the country, to furnish the 
supply of commodities-in general, in 
as m as there is an effectual demand 
for them. When an additional quan¬ 
tity of commodities is manufactured 
by labourers thus set to work by the 
public, the supply exceeds the de- 
mand; and the competidon tl»ese 
parish goods in the market with the 
ft^s of private manufactories, must 
pring down the price of the whole, and 
CKiiia^uently reduce profits and wages 
to a;rate injurious both to the manu- 
'f^Htoturers and labourers. 

This, we think, is stating the ol^ec- 
as broadly and strongly as it has 
■ Wer been stated before; and yet it 
may receive more than one answer. 



cbnseqieii^' to' |Ml6w, toey do 
riot afford ah obj^on to toe system 
of giving work to toe unemployed la- 
bobrers. Work is only to be given to 
toose who cannot find it otherwise; 
and they are to be paid for their work 
'hnly according to the current rate of 
wages. Now, their situation is not 
made a jot better than that of the 
l^ourers who are employed by {»ivate 
individuals. They are employed on 
precisely the same terms by toe pub¬ 
lic. This, we maintain, is what toey 
''are entitled to on every principle of 
justice. Among the whole body of 
labourers, every individual is equally 
entitled to be employed — equally en¬ 
titled to gain his daily bie^ by thea 
sweat of his brow: — and if, at any 
time, the fund for the payment of 
.^labour, throughout the country, is in- 
^sufficient to keep the whole labourers 
employed, even at low wages, it is but 
just that this fund should be shared 
among the whole labourers, even 
though this should make the general 
rate of wages still lower. It is an evil; 
but to have the unemployed labourers 
converted into vagrants, and perhaps 
banditti, would be a greater. It is 
like putting the inhabitants of a be¬ 
sieged town, or the crew of a ship 
when provisions are beginning to foil, 
upon short allowance. Ev^ human 
being among them is alike entitled to 
a share of the food; and besides the 
justice of the thing, the evil of severe 

f )rivation, wliich all endure alike, is 
ess than toe evil of part of these per¬ 
sons appropriating to themselves a full 
allowance of the scanty stock amidst 
the agony or desperate futy of' those 
who are left to starve. 

Though this view of toe subject, we 
apprehend, is incontroverdbly sound, 
yet toe matter admits of another, much 
more satisfoctory. In the above argu¬ 
ment we concede that the public em¬ 
ployment of the poor creates no addi¬ 
tional fund for toe payment of labour. 
But we are by no means bound to 
make any such concession. We have 
not the smallest doubt thaUt, under a 
judiciously administered system of 
affording employment to toe poor 
when in want of it, a great addition 
could be made to capital of the 
country, and, consequently, to toe 
amount of the fund for toe payment of 
labour. 

It is a principle of political ^itotomy, 
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repeated atf itlprofeaaoJSiefie.,after 
the other, that evWjr Mnteriferencf^ on 
the part of the state, in ^viog emidoy- 
ment to capital and labour, must be 
wrongas all the capital and. Itdrour 
that can be employed to any advantage 
will be employed by private indivi¬ 
duals. This proposition seems gradu¬ 
ally to have obtained the strength of 
an axiom, or self-evident principle, 
and is either enounced or taqitly 
assumed as a basis of most of the 
reasonings of the economists. Instead 
of an axiom, however, it is an expres¬ 
sion of a general fact, deduced iiom 
an induction of particulars; but the 
induction (as is too often the case in 
this science) is by far too narrow and 
uncertain to establish the general pro¬ 
position. Indeed, the very reverse of it 
may be establish^. 

“ The third and last duty,” says 
Adam Smith,* “ of the sovereign or 
commonwealth, is that of erecting and 
maintaining those public institutions 
and public works which, though they 
may be in the highest degree advatt^ 
tageous to a great socicti/, are, how¬ 
ever, of such a nature, that the profit 
could never repay the expense to any 
individual or small number of indivi¬ 
duals; and which it therefore cannot 
be expected that any individual or 
small number of individuals should 
erect or maintain.” Among these 
public works, which facilitate the 
commerce of a country, he enumerates 
“ good roads, bridges, navigable ca¬ 
nals, harbours, &c.” It does not seem 
necessary, he then says, “ that the ex- 

S ense of these public works should be 
ehnyed from that public revenue, as 
it is commonly, called, of which the 
collection and application are in most 
countries assigned to the executive 
power. Tlie greater part of such pub¬ 
lic works may easily be so managed as 
to afford a particular revenue sufficient 
for defraying their own expense, with¬ 
out bringing any burden upon the 
general revenue of the society.” 

Now here is a vast source of labour 
for the unemployed poor, which would 
be of jmmense public benefit, and 
would provide an additional fund for 
the payment of labour, without inter¬ 
fering with the profitable employment 
of capital by individuals. In discuss¬ 
ing the methods by which those public 
works were to be erected and main- 
tmned, Dr. Smith does not speak, cer¬ 


tainly, of the unemployed poor. But, 
from his manner of treating the sub¬ 
ject, it may be inferred that, had he 
understood that there was any diffi¬ 
culty how to dispose of the surplus 
labour for which there was no employ¬ 
ment, its occupation in making and 
supporting bridges, canals, See. would 
have been recommended by him. 

These public works are made and 
supported by means of a toll, or assess¬ 
ment, on those who use them. This, 
he says, is a most equitable tax; and 
it may so much exceed the necessary 
expense, that a considerable surplus 
revenue may arise from it, which some 
have considered as properly applicable 
to the exigencies of the state. 

“ Government, it has been said, by 
taking the nmangeiuent of the turnpikes 
into its own hands, and by employing 
tlie soldiers, who would work for a very 
small addition to their pay, could keep 
the roads in good order at a much less 
expense than it could be done by trus¬ 
tees, w'ho have uo other workmen to 
employ but such as derive their whole 
subsistence from their wages. A great 
revenue (half a million perhaps), it hits 
been pretended, might in this manner be 
gained, without laying new burdon 
on the people ; and the ’turnpike roads 
might be made to contribute to the 
general expense of the state, in the 
same manner as the Foot Office does at 
present.” 

But this plan of deriving from tlie 
roads a revenue applicable to the exi¬ 
gencies of the state, is liable, according 
to Dr. Smith, to several objections: —, 
First, if the tolls were partly made a 
source of revenue to the government, 
administrations would be tempted to 
have recourse to diem to meet exigen¬ 
cies, and the tolls might be so much 
increa.sed as to interrupt the inland 
commerce of the country. Secondly, 
a tax on carriages, according to their 
weight, though a very equal tax when 
applied to the sole purpose of repmr- 
ing roads, is a very unequal one when 
applied to any other purpose, or to 
supply the common exigencies of the 
state. And, thirdly, government might 
levy a revenue from the high roads, 
and yet neglect their repair. Dr. 
Smith therefore concludes that a local 
tax, levied on the roads themselves, 
and not more than sufficient for main¬ 
taining them, is the most proper way; 
and that this tax should be levied and 


• Wealth of Nations, book v. chap. 1. 
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managed by a local administxatioo, 
such as road trustees. 

Such is the substance of Dr. Smith’s 
reasoning on this subject. Ilis objec¬ 
tions to government employing the 
soldiers are not at all founded on their 
interfering with the ordinary labourers, 
or bringing down tlio rate of wages; 
and, from the nature of his views, it is 
quite plain that, had the present diffi¬ 
culties about the disjiosal of the unem¬ 
ployed poor occurred to him, it would 
have been in exact accordance with his 
principles to have suggested their em¬ 
ployment in this manner. He would 
nave said, let the unemployed poor be 
cnii)Ioyed in working upon the roads, 
canals, bridges, &c.; and let them be 
paid, according to the current rate of 
wages at the time, out of the local 
assessment raised for the maintenance 
of these public works. It matters not, 
in considering this question, by what 
machinery this plan is carried into 
effect, or whether the fund is adminis¬ 
tered by parish overseers, road trustees, 
or in any other way. To devise a 
proper manner of doing so can be 
matter of no difficulty. 

It is evident that the jirocess of sup¬ 
plying and maintaining good roads, 
canals, bridges, and harbours, even 
tliough the labour employed on them 
is attended with no tangible produc¬ 
tion, and makds no direct addition to 
the stock of the country, yet it con¬ 
tributes in a most important degree to 
the advantages of all those who arc 
engaged either in agriculture or com¬ 
merce ; and, by rendeiing their capital 
and labour more productive, indirectly 
increases the stock of the community. 
Tliese public works, tliough not belong¬ 
ing to individuals, afford them the 
very same advantage which they derive 
from expensive work^^nd improve¬ 
ments made by themselves on their 
own lands or manufactories. When a 
farmer spends money in making a road 
through his farm, his expenditure is 
returned with a profit, and therefore 
increases bis capital, even thodgh this 
road may be for the mere purpose of 
fedlitating the conveyance of his pro¬ 
duce. to the next public road, on its 
wayrtomarket. The road made by 
and the next public road, 
tlj^f^ibre, act in the same way; and if 
tns pne indirectly increases his wealth, 
:£b..does the other: so that these public 
tKorks actually increase the wealth of 
'the country; and, provided they are 
judiciously erected m situations where 


the growing wants of the bountry re¬ 
quire them, they will produce a conti¬ 
nually increasing fund for the payment 
of the wages of labour. 

We have endeavoured thus minutely 
to investigate the modus eperandi of 
the pure principle of the English poor- 
law, considered separately fixim the 
abuses which have been connected 
witlx it, because we arg not aware that 
this has hitherto been done. Mr. Se¬ 
nior asserts, that the evils which he 
ascribes to the poor-laws are deducible 
from the system itself; but his pam¬ 
phlet does not even contain an attempt 
to prove this assertion. In support of 
the opinion wc have maintained, we 
have also the aid of facts; for the 
most comprehensive statement of which < 
we may refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Page (evidently a highly competent 
witness) before the Committee of the 
House of Commons last year. This 
gentleman says: — 

“ 1 have seen a great deal of improve¬ 
ment in Engliuid in consequence of the 
poor-laws. 1 conceive that the excellent 
slate of our roads, and the improvements 
made on them of late years, have been a 
great deal owing to the distress of the 
times, and the necessity of employing 
the people, hy those who must support, 
if they do not employ tliem. 1 diiuJc 
the roads in England have been much im¬ 
proved, and 1 know that this has arisen 
from the want of employment of tlie poor 
in their regular occupations. 

“ Q. 13o you consider that the money 
so expended on the roads in England 
has yielded a return for the labour em- 
ployedl—Yes. 

“ Q. Independently of the poor-laws, 
would it not have been worth while, on 
the part of the public, to have expended 
that labour witli a view to the advan¬ 
tages that have resulted ?—Yes f but it 
would not have been so expended” 

Another witness, Mr. Wiggins, speak¬ 
ing of the field for additional employ¬ 
ment in Ireland, says: — 

“ I think that in the country generally 
there ace the means of profitably em¬ 
ploying all those who are now witlunit 
work, tn draining and reclaiming bog and 
mountain, making roads, S;e.” 

Even so; and we apprehend, also, 
that the immediate establishment of 
poor-laws in Ireland is a matter of the 
most imperious necessit^^. 

Let it be considered, in the first 
place, what is the state of Ireland. 
In that country, without poor-laws, all 
the evils which are ascribed to them 
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exist to a degree infinitely greater than 
in England, where they have been in 
operation for three centuries. 

It is not necessary to enter into de¬ 
tails on this subject. It is perfectly 
notorious that, in consequence of tlie 
great excess of labour in Ireland be¬ 
yond the demand for it and the amount 
of the fund for its support, a vast num¬ 
ber of the labouring classes are unem¬ 
ployed and totally idle. It is equally 
notorious, tliat the habit of idleness 
among them is so universal, that, even 
when employed, they cannot work 
hard and steadily. A labourer in Ire¬ 
land will not, in a given time, do half 
the work that an English labourer will. 
Tlieir improvidence is equally noto¬ 
rious ; and this improvidence has made 
their population increase raucli more 
rapidly than in England. Every cor¬ 
ner of Ireland is overrun by thousands 
of vagrants, who subsist by plunder 
and beggary. The number of these, in 
1825, was estimated by Mr. De la 
Cour, in his evidence before the com¬ 
mittee of the House of Lords, at a 
million; and they have been con¬ 
tinually increasing since that period. 
Is it possible to doubt the benefit of 
introducing a poor-law, on the prin¬ 
ciple of the statute of Queen Elizalwth, 
into a country in sucli a situation as 
this ? 

We have already, we trust, said 
enough to shew, that it is all a mistake 
to suppose that the employment, by the 
public, of labourers who cannot get 
employment from individuals, cannot 
add to the fund for the payment of 
labour. Even in England, it has been 
seen, such employment has yielded a 
valuable return; and this would in a 
tenfold degree be the case in Ireland. 

What is wanted for the improvement 
of Ireland is capital. On this almost 
all are agreed. Did capital exist in 
Ireland to a sufficient extent, the means 
for its profitable employment are in- 
exlraustible. 

Millions* of fertile acres yet un¬ 
cleared, but which require only to be 
opened tip by roads or canals, to pay 
fourfold expenses of cultivation; 
extensive bogs, which experiments have 
already proved to repay their drainage 
and cultivation by the first three years' 
crops, leaving land worth 30s. per acre 
rent, which was before worth nothing ; 
rivers, which only want a shallow to be 
here and there deepened, or a pier built. 


to become the means of drawing forth 
the almost unlimited resources of dis¬ 
tricts now poor and barbarous, solely 
because <;iif oil' from all means of com¬ 
munication with markets and civilisa¬ 
tion ; vast alluvial tracts, periodically 
submerged, which might, at a trifling 
expense bo converted into lands of the 
very highest productive pow'or iu the 
country; these, and many other latent 
resources, are proved to exist through¬ 
out Ireland on the most unquestionable 
authority.” 

These immense resources, the exist¬ 
ence of which is proved by a host of 
Irish gentlemen, wlicn examined be¬ 
fore the Commons' committee, would 
afford (to use the words of one of the 
principal of those witnesses) “ the 
means of projltahhf employing all those 
who are notv without work.” If, then, 
tho.se who are now unemployed were 
set to work, in the first instance, under 
a well-regulated poor-law, their profit¬ 
able employment would create an addi- 
tiomd fund for the employment of 
labour. There could be no difficulty 
or liardship in raising a fund, at the 
commencement, for supporting those 
labourers before their labour yielded a 
return. It appears from the evidence 
of Mr. Wilmot Ilortoji and Mr. U. 
Bryan, tliat the present burden of sup¬ 
porting llie mendicant and vagrant 
{lopulation of Ireland amounts to be¬ 
tween two and three millions annually 
—an expenditure wholly unproduc¬ 
tive. It w'ould be no hardship to the 
persons who now contribute this 
amount (from a mixture of compassion 
and fear) in tlie shape of alms to 
vagrants, sturdy beggars, men out of 
work and their families, to contribute 
it to a fund by means of which these 
paupers would be profitably employed. 
In this way a sum of two or three 
millions, now annually thrown away, 
w'ould be annually invested, so as to 
replace it with a profit. This, alone, 
would afford an immense and con¬ 
stantly-increasing fund for the support 
of lal)Our. 

But this would be a small fraction 
of the total amount of benefit. It 
would tranquillise the country; and, 
as soon as capitalists saw that they 
could safely employ their capital in 
Ireland, the means of employing it 
productively would attract it from all 
quarters. Absentee landlords, too, 
would be induced to return to their 
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estates; and the additional employ¬ 
ment for industry, and general benefit 
to the country, which this single cir¬ 
cumstance would produce, will be 
disputed by few, notwithstanding Mr. 
M‘fculloch’s finely spun reasonings to 
the contrary. 

The concluding part of Mr. Senior’s 
disquisition on the poor-laws consists 
of an attempt to disprove two proposi¬ 
tions which have hitherto been gene¬ 
rally assented to, viz. 

"1. That the immigration of Irish 
labourers is, on the whole, mischievous 
to England; and, 

•' 8. That this immigration would be 
checked if a provision were made in 
Ireland for the able-bodied poor.” 

Ilis argument against the first pro¬ 
position is so curious a sophism, that 
we must quote it in his own words. 

" A great part of this immigration 
consists of harvest labourers, who come 
when their services are wanted, and 
depart as soon ns that want is at an end. 
Now it must be admitted that, in many 
cases, the agriculture of this coiuitry 
must be materially henehted by the 
existence of a deposit of labour supply¬ 
ing hands to meet its transitory de¬ 
mands, and withdrawing them when the 
emergency has ceased. 

“ But we are told that tliis is in¬ 
jurious to our own labourers, who are 
deprived of a part of the extra remunera¬ 
tion for harvest-work. We must re¬ 
member, however, that it may be laid 
down as a general rule, that cultivation 
cannot extend farther than is profitable ; 
and that the opportunity of obtaining 
Irish labour must enable much cultiva¬ 
tion that otherwise could not take place. 
If the Irish agricultural labourer adds 
more lhan he takes away, he must in. 
crease instead of diminishing the gene¬ 
ral fund for the payment of wages. The 
common error on this subject seems to 
arise from our assumin^Tthat the whole 
sum that is now divided W the fanner 
between his English and Irish agricul¬ 
tural labourers would, if there were no 
Irish in the market, be paid to the 
English. But in many inst^ces, if 
Irish labour could not bo obtained, the 
whole produce of the farm, the whole 
price of that produce, and the whole 
snni applicable to the pa 3 nuent of wages, 
would be diminished, and diminished in 
a i^rebter proportion than the amount of 
the Iriili|tien’B wages. W hen the English 
lilliMiiepi' look at the harvest, and com- 
what would he their gains if they 
.4md no Irish competitors, they forget 
’^’^at it is to the reliaime of the farmer on 
Irish labourers, that a portion of that 
harvest owes its existence. In those 
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and they are many, where, for 
every hnshel that the Irish labourer 
consumes, he enables more than a bushdl 
to be gathered, the complaint of the 
Englishman is not merely unreasonable 
but unfounded.” 

Mr. Senior here maintains, that the 
English farmer, by obtaining a number 
of additional hands to cut down his 
com, will be enabled to grow more 
than he otherwise would have done. 
Were labour scarce and dear in 
England, this might be the case; but 
the present complaint, even in England, 
is, that labour is too plentiful and too 
cheap. According to Mr. Senior him¬ 
self, the great evil which the poor- 
laws have produced in England is th^ 
increase of population beyond the de¬ 
mand for labour, and the consequent 
want of employment for the surplus 
population. No former in England is 
prevented from sowing an acre of 
ground by the fear of a deficiency of 
hands to cut it down, or of having to 
pay those hands too high wages. The 
difference in the expense of cutting 
down an acre of wheat, in consequence 
of a difference in the rate of the reapers’ 
wages, makes an insignificant differ¬ 
ence in the total cost of its production: 
and the farmer, when he deliberates as 
to the sowing or not sowing this acre, 
has a much more momentous consider¬ 
ation in his mind—the probable de¬ 
mand for the produce in the general 
market. Were labour so scarce and 
dear in England, that the difference 
in the expense of merely cutting down 
an acre of wheat should seriously affect 
the cost of its production, then,the 
prospect of getting a supply of cheaper 
harvest-labourers might influence nis 
views as to the quantity he would sow. 
But really it is quite ridiculous, on 
Mr. Senior’s own shewing, to talk of 
this being the case in England. 

Besides, his present argument is di¬ 
rectly in the teeth of his own princi- 
les. If the Irish agricultural la- 
ourer^” he says, “ adds more tl^ he 
takes away,he must increase instead of 
diminishing the general fund for pay¬ 
ment of w^s.” And thence he in¬ 
fers that, as the Irish labourers who 
come here add more than they take 
away, the more that come the better. 
If this proves any thing, it plainly 
proves that there cannot be too many 
Irish agricultural labourers. It should 
also follow, that there cannot be too 
many English agricultural labourers; 
for we are not aware that an Irish la- 
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bourer possesses any feculty of adding 
more than he takes away which an 
Englishman wants. But the poor- 
laws, a'ccoiding to Mr. Senior, have 

B nerated, in England, a great body of 
jourers who cannot get work because 
there are too many of them when com¬ 
pared with the demand for labour and 
the fund for payment of wages. Does 
not the influx of starving labourers 
from Ireland produce the very effect 
which Mr. Senior ascribes to the poor- 
laws—that of still furdier increasing 
this surplus of labourers ? 

Mr. Senior next speaks of the Irish 
who frequent our commercial and ma¬ 
nufacturing towns, and whose enor¬ 
mous and almost incredible numbers 
we believe to be one of the greatest 
scourges that at present afflicts Great 
Britain. “ All our considerable towns,” 
he says, “ receive supplies from the 
country; and, in that case, what can it 
signify to them whether these supplies 
come from Kent or from Galway?” 
This question, with all deference to 
Mr. Senior, is rather a simple one, for 
it really does signify a very great deal. 
Were Ixmdon, or any other great 
town, supplied with labourers from 
Kent, these labourers would not take 
less wages than they could have got in 
Kent. Their removal from Kent to 
London, therefore, would not reduce 
the general standard of wages in 
England. But an influx of starving 
paupers from Ireland, accustomed to 
the most wretched subsistence at home, 
and willing to work in England for 
the means of keeping soul and body 
together, must of necessity compel the 
English labourer to strive for employ¬ 
ment by consenting to work for a pit¬ 
tance which, according to English 
habits, is absolute starvation. Does 
any body treat this as speculation? 
Let him contemplate the hordes of 
half-naked savages who have resorted 
in throngs to all our great towns in 
quest of that bare subsistence, the means 
of which are denied them in Irdand. 

With all this before him, Mr. Senior 
exclaims that he is inexpressibly dis¬ 
gusted at the wish to deprive the Irish 
labourer ofhis resort to England.” Who 
has any such wish ? Who is proposing 
to prohibit the Irish labourer from 
coming to En|;land f All that is pro¬ 
posed is, to improve the situation of 
the Irish labourer so much in bis own 
country, that he may no longer be driven 
by starvation (a.s at present) to make a 
desperate emigration into England. 


The only remaining objection to the 
introduction of poor-laws into Ireland 
is, that the machinery of such a system 
could not be found in Ireland, and 
that the state of the country does not 
admit of it. Tins is not to be found, 
to be sure, in Mr. Senior’s pamphlet; 
but it was urged by the opponents of 
the measure in the House of Commons, 
on the occasion of the recent debate on 
Mr. Sadler’s motion ; and the minis¬ 
ters spoke of the great difflculty of the 
measure as a reason for their not having 
taken any steps towards it. We con¬ 
fess our inability to discover where 
the strength of this objection lies. The 
state of Ireland at present is certainly 
not worse than tliat of England when 
Elizabeth’s wise statesmen were able to 
carry the measure into effect. Before 
that time, the state of tire labouring 
population was dreadful. Sir Thomas 
More describes the whole nation as 
filled with swarms of people, destitute 
of the means of employment, wander¬ 
ing over the country ; “ and when 
they Ijave wandered,” he says, “ till 
all is spent, what can they do but steal, 
and then be hanged, or branded as 
beggars, and cast into prison, became 
they work notf though no man sefs 
them to work'’ Precisely tlie state of 
Ireland at the present hour. 

As to the difflculty df tlie measure, 
—it will certainly be no children’s 
play. It will require much wisdom to 
plan it, and the utmost firmness, ener¬ 
gy, and prudence, on the part of go¬ 
vernment, to carry it into execution. 
And these, we suspect, are reasons 
sufficient for its not being carried into 
effect by the present administration. 
In the mean time, we would say to any 
minister, or any of those persons, who, 
admitting Uie measure to be desirable, 
object to it as being impracticable,— 
in tlie words of Burke, in one of lus 
finest speeches in parliament,— 

" I know it is common for men to 
say, that such and such things are per¬ 
fectly right—very desirable; but mat, 
unfortunately, they are not practicable. 
Oh, no ! sir,—no! Those things which 
are not practicable are not desirable. 
There is nothing in the world really 
beneficial that does not lie within the 
reach of an informed understanding and 
a well-directed pursuit. There is no¬ 
thing that God has judged good for us, 
that ne hath not given us the means to 
accomplish, both in tlie natural and 
moral world. If we cry, like children, for 
the moon, like children we must cry on.” 
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POETICAL PLAGIARIES. 

No. II. 

THOMAS MOOKE. 

" Eiron, Has not niy friend approved himself n poetl 
Alazon. The verses, sir, are excellent; but your friend 
Approves himself a thief. 

Eiron. Why, p;ood Alazon ! 

Alazon. A plagiary, I mean: tlie verses, sir. 

Are stolen-” 

T. Ranoolfh, 2'he Mum’ Looking-Glass, 


After an unavoidable adjournment of 
the cause from tl»e August term, we 
now proceed to open the second count 
of the indictment for mtetical piraci/, 
which, as in duty bound, we have pre¬ 
ferred against Thomas Moore, in Ban¬ 
co B.egina: —the Qiiecns Court of wit 
and poesy. 

In thus putting “ the poet of all 
circles” on the trial of his country, we 
were well aware of the difficulty with 
which we had to contend in finding in 
these degenerate days a jury of his 
peers,— twelve bards worthy of decid¬ 
ing between the sovereign, Apollo, and 
“ the panel” [to use the phrase of 
the Scotch court of session, which 
sounds so much more harmonious and 
humanised “ to ears polite” than our 
brutal Old Bailey terms of “culprit,” 
or “ prisoner at the bar”], and yet 
divested of partiality or prejudice on 
a question in which all the predomi¬ 
nant passions of the “ genus irritabile 
vatum’ are so “ tremblingly alive all 
over,” being, at this time of day, “ past 
praying for.” Had not the prudence 
of our ancient legislators wisely ex¬ 
cluded females from the jury-box, we 
never should have brought the cause 
into court; for, though the^linquent 
might be sure of a fair trlal^ we well 
know how slight our cliance would be 
that the fair jurors should fair and 
“ true verdict give.” We accordingly 
put ourselves and the accused on the 
country at large. / 

We anxiously refrain from pressing 
more hardly upon Mr. Moora dian the 
strict justice of the case requires; and 


yet, even if we did seek to prejudice 
the tribunal against him, by invective, 
sarcasm, or irony, we know no little 
gentleman who could by any possibility 
have less cause of comphunt, or still 
less claim to .sympathy or commisera¬ 
tion, than the inveterate humourist 
who may be said to have tickled poor 
Lord Thurlow’s muse to death with 
the good-natured raillery of his criti¬ 
cism in the Edinburgh lieoiew. 

We have already sufficiently explain¬ 
ed the principle which actuates and in¬ 
fluences us in estimating the quality, 
the extent, and the purposes of pla¬ 
giarism ; and, as in the case of Ben 
Jorison, expressed our unequivocal ad¬ 
miration of those gifted spirits whose 
genius “ renders the intelligence of 
past ages tributary to its success.” 
But we are disposed to go still farther, 
and to honour with a reverence little 
inferior to that which inspiration 
claims, the labour of the poet, who, 
having explored the mines of foreign 
intellectual ore,* *• devotes himself to 
the glorious task of enriching his 
country's treasury ofwords and thoughts 

-HER LANGL'AOE, -With the bright¬ 
est and the rarest gems, the diamonds 
which his own hands have raked from 
their native bed, and washed in the 
streams of Ilelicon.f Has Mr. Moore 
distinguished himself by any such ex¬ 
alted ambition? lias he devoted his 
talents, his literary attainments, and 
classical acquirements—of which be 
makes no ordinary parade —to so ex¬ 
cellent, and, indeed, we may well say, 
to so patriotic a purpose? .Let his 


* It is a labour of love, and " it is worth the labour to know with whom such 
great wits use to converse, to point to the mines from which they dig their ore, and 
to the shadows where they I'epose at nooiu”— Gilbert Watts," Introduction to 
Bacon’s Adraneement and Prq/icieHee tf Learning. 

- t “ Imitations, when real and confessed, may still have their merit; nay, I 

*• «^pfeemt||e to add, sometimes a greater merit than the very originals on which they are 
, f formeclr' — Hu Ki), Discourse on roetical Imitation, 
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works answer the question. And if plunges him deeper in the quagmire; 
we trace his performances, from tlie fur lie not only says nothing that had not 

first page or JMtle’s licentiousness been said beibre, but says nothing half 

down to^ the last line of his last new so well as it had been said before, even 

song, we shall find that his has been no by the least poetical of his iiredeoes- 

generous effort to add to his country’s sors ; he fritteis away tlic original 

stores of knowledge, science, thought, beauty of every image that lie borrows, 

or fancy; or to improve the moral and and loaves us nothing but a poor and 

intellectual condition of his country- paltry imitatiorij ; “ and that writers," 

men. We have shewn of what ma- continues the bard of Twjjckeuham, 

terials his first Ultlc lucubrations were “ in the rase of borrowing from others, 

composed; and we dcfy.the most con- are like trees, which of thcinsclvcs 

ciliating critic,—if “ conciliation” wouhl produce only one sort of Ihul, 

be the older of the day in criticism a.s but by being grafted ujion otliers may 

well a.s politics,— to designate his yield variety.” [Now, in this grafting 

early lyrics otherwise than as fit ofler- affair, we suspect Mr. Moore comes 

ings for lust to lay upon the shrine worse off than in the image-stealing; 

of vice, llis Anacreon, which gave for when he does succeed in putting 

liira an ephemeral classic celebrity, forth one “ ffown- of song,” he re- 

was but an adapted, or rather a re- minds ns of nothing in nature but a 

modelled, compilation from all preced- stiuitod cralitrcc on wliicli roses had 

ing translators, deriving the appearance been grafted.] “ A mutual commerce,” 

of novelty, and whatever other merit it adds the advocate of the potty-larceny 

possessed, from the barefaced spolia- gentlemen, “ makes poetry ttourish; 

tion of his immediate predecessor in hut then poets, like merchants, should 

the task—(ieorge Ogle. repay vnth something of their own 

We shall not now follow up an what they take from others ;* not like 

analytical view of liis writings ; but pirates, make prize of all tlioy meet.’' 

content ourselves, for the present, with j Ami to which class docs Moore be- 

observing that, in all, he has given us Jong ? With what treasure of his own 

the images of our own poets at second does lie repay all that he so rapaciously 

hand; the gems of classic price scat- snatches from others ? Is he the mer- 

tered through his pages, had before chant, or the pirate ? In a word, is he 

been rendered precious in our eyes by the man of genius, or ‘the Aaloli/con 

the pure, unsullied lustre in which the wil ?] 

elder masters of the lyre gloried in dis- But wc can afford the “ poet of all 
playing them, witliout any effort at ap- circles” something; and we are gene- 
propriation. rous. In addition to Pope’s exculpa- 

In Pope’s correspondence with his tion, he shall have the benefit of Mr. 

friend William Walsh,—himself a poet, Walsh’s pleading, which, after all, was 

and the patron of poets,—there i.s a only a friendly encouragement to Pojic, 

very interesting passage on the subject who deprecated his censure, .md iii- 

of plagiarism, which we may as well vited his sanction of the practice, by 

transcribe for the edification of Mr. the ingenuousness with which he beg- 

Moore, giving him the benefit of a note ged the question. “I desire you to 
or two, by way of illustration, as we tell me sincerely if 1 have not stretched 
get on. tliis license too far in tliese pastorals ?” 

** 1 would beg your opinion as to Now, what could the most surly cynic 
another point; it is, how far llie liberty —the most inveterate critic reply to 

of borrowing may extend? I have this, but as Walsh did, by goodnatured- 

defended it sometimes by saying, that ly saying, “ The best of the modern 

it seems not so much the perfection of poets in all languages are those that 

sense to say things that have never been nave the nearest copied the ancients, 

said befiJre, as to express those best that Indeed, in all the common subjects of 

have been said oftencst’'— [but even poetry, the thoughts are so obvious (at 

this “ defence,” as Pope calls it, so far least if they are natural), that whoever 

from availing Moore any thing, only writes last must write things like what 

• IIow well and truly was it observed of Bacon, that, “ As for humane autJior-s, 
he betters his borrowings from them ; teaching the allegations out of them a sense 
above the menning of him that lent it him; and which he repaies, too, with double 
iulerest for what he borrows.”—O imickt Watts. 
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have been said before/’ [But here 
we must observe, that, in the first place, 

Moore does not “ copy tJie ancients 
he does not drink from the fountain¬ 
head ; but sips from the margin, after 
many hands have troubled the waters. 

And in the second, his “ thoughts,” 
even in “ the common subjects of 
poetry,” are rather quaint conceits, 
than “ ^tural thoughts.”] “ ’Tis 
true, indeed,” Mr. Walsh goes on— 

“ when 

' Unu$ et alter assuitur pannus,’ 

when there are one or two bright 
thoughts stolen, and all the rest is 
quite different from it, a poem makes a 
very foolish figure; but when 'tis all 
melted down together, and the gold of 
the ancients so mixed with that of the 

*' So fishes, rising ftom the main. 

Cun soar with moistened wings on high ; 

The moisture dried, they sink again. 

And dip their wings again to fly.” 

Hear how Moore handles it: 

“ Oh, Virtue! when thy clime I seek, 

Let not my spirit’s fii^ht he weak ; 

Let me not, like thisjeeble thing. 

With brme still dropping from its wing, 

Just sparkle in the solar glow. 

And plunge again to depths below,” —Moons, Epistles, Odes, 8fe, 
' LIPS LIKE CHERRIES. 

*' So may the cherries red 
Of Mira’s Up, divide 

Their sugared selves to kiss thy happy bead.” 

Sir P. Sidnev, Arcadia. 

" Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow.” 

Shakespeare, Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

i 

" So we grew together, Uke to a doable cherry seeming patted.” 

Id. IHd. 

" ’Tis as like you m cherry is to cherry.”— Id. Henry VIII, 

“ 1 saw a cherry weep—and why 1 
Why wept it, hut for shame 
Because my Julia’s Up was by. 

And did ouUred the same 1” 

* Herrick, The Weeing Cherry, 

“ Louisa’s Ups in kisses meet, 

Like a twin cherry, ripe and sweet.”— C. Lefxley, i 

“ Her lip — oh, call me not false-hearted, 

When sueh a lip I fondly prest — 

’Twos Love some melting cherry parted, 

Gave thee half, and her the rest.”—Moons, The Resembknee. 

love’s language in the eyes. 

Dost th^u not, Castara, read 
Am’rpus volumes in my eyes ? 


modems that none can distinguish the 
one from the other, I can never find 
feult with it." [No, nor aiiy body 
else, where the gold redly is. But 
such “ ware” as Tom Moore palms 
upon mankind as the sterling ore—oh, 
'tis monstrous I We would as soon set 
brilliants in M‘Phail’s mosaic, or ame¬ 
thysts in plated pinchbeck, as look for 
the amalgamation of “ thegold ofthean- 
cients” with the tinsel of Tom Moore.] 

Having thus “ opened our case,” we 
proceed to produce our documentary 
evidence; beginning with the Jntmcan 
Odes, &c. 

The image of “ the Jlyir^ foh,” as 
applied to moral action, occurs in 
Swift’s satire upon die South Sea 
Project ; 
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Doth aot ev'tr motion plead 
What I’d snow, and jret disgniae 1 
Senses act each other’s part, 

, Eyes, as tongues, reveal the heart.” 

Habington, Araphill and Castara. 

In my silence see the lover— 

True love is by silence known ; 

In my eyes you’ll best discover 
AU the power of your own.” 

Translation from Voltaibe. 

“ Sighs with sncoess their own soft passion tell, ^ 

And eyes shall utter what the lips conceal.” 

Garth, Epilogue to Cato. 

“ You read it in my languid eyes, 

And there alone should Uive be read; 

You hear me say it all in sighs, 

And thus alone should lone he said.'* — Moore, Ode to Nea. 

We have now before us an instance for a piece of exquisite fooling, we 

of how merely second-hand are Moore’s find him forestalls by an obscure 

most fantastical conceits ; for after rhymer, in an almost forgotten volume, 

ransacking the fanciful ** Cardanus’’ 

“-As when to make a pearl more pure. 

We give it to a dove, in whose womb pent 
Some time, we have it forth more orient.” 

W. B., Elegy on Sir T. Overbury. 

" Just as thi beaJes of playful doves 

Can give to pearls a smoother whiteness." 

Moore, Dream cf Antiquity. 

Dr. Johnson says, in the Rambler, wholesale, even from his most fh- 

No. 143 ,—** No man can be fully con- vourite and obscure repositories of 

victed of imitation except there is a thought and lore; though we have 

concurrence of more resemblance than fully established his indisputable claim 

can be imagined to have happened by to all the honours of poetiCal piracy in 

chance; as where the same ideas are little. In the selection we are now 

conjoined without any natural series or about to make from some verses, with- 

necessary coherence, or where not only out a tide, but addressed of course to 

the thoughts but the words are copied.” his dingy Dulcinea, we have image 

Now let us apply this standard to one upon image pressed into the service 

page of Moore’s ; taking it for grated, without any connexion whatever, each 

mat in this sentence ** the same ide^" borrowed from some distinct and sepa- 

do not mean merely a series of thoughts rate source; stamped by the concur- 

and images borrowed from any one in- rence of more resemblance than can be 

dividual writer, but ideas consecutively imagined to have happened by mere 

gathered from many. We do not chance,” and in which “ the same 

suspect a writer of so much industry ideas are not conjoined by any natural 

and ingenuify as Thomas Moore,— series or necessary coherence,” and 

and one, moreover, so thoroughly " where not only the thoughts but tihe 

versed in the art and mystery of book- words are borrowed.” Having shewn 

making,—of any thing half so silly as these things, Moore must stand “ fully 

the expedient of extracting passages by convicted of imitation.” 

" Then like some wealthy island thou shalt ly, 

‘ And like the sea about it, I: 

Thou like fair Albion to the sailor’s sight. 

Spreading her beauteous bosom all in white ; 

Like the kind ocean will I be, 

Wi{h loving arms for ever clasping thee.”— Cowley, The Mistress. 

" If I were yonder itave, my dear, 

And thou the isle it cUups around, 

I would not let afoot come near 
My isle of bliss, my fairy ground.''-^. Moojbe, Ode to Mea. 
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Not the phffinix in his death, 

Nor those banks where violets grow, 

4nd Arabian winds still blow, 

Yi«dd a perfume like thy breath.”—ExnEniDCE. 

“ Can any gumms or spices stay 

Where thy breath suck’d all sweets away 1 
Since the admired phccnix nest 
Lyes all ingrossed in thy breast.” 

Tixxi. 1 . PoETHY, To the Fair Indian. 

f " Gums nor spice bring from the East, 

For the phamix in her breast 

Builds her funeral pile, und nest.”—C abew. 

“ But then thif breath!—Not all the fire 
That lights the lone semenda's* death, 

In eastern climes, could i'er respire 

An odour like thy dulcet hreath.”—M oore, Ode to Nea. 

Our “ young Catullus” was of breath of lady fair, as we find him 

course a privileged person amongst rubbishing up the flowers of Dryden’s 

the black-browed and “ black-eyed fiincy to mask his own want of gal- 

Katies ofllayti;” but we should like lantry in doing. With “glorious John,” 

to know in which of “ the circles” he the thought is exquisite; in Moore’s 

could presume to insinuate any such hands it becomesand — foul. 

“ odorous comparison” about the 

“ Madam, let me seal my love upon your moutli. Soft and sweet, by Heaven ! 
Sure you wear rose-leaves between your lips !”_Diiyd£k, Secret Love. 

“ / prithee on those lips of thine 
To wear this r-osy leaf for me. 

And breathe f something not divine. 

Since nothing human breathes of thee I 

All other charms of thine 1 meet 
' In nature, but thy sigh alone; 

Then take, oh! take, though not so sweet. 

The breath of roses for thine own ."— Moore, Ode to Nea, 

This is the very malaria of corapli- tempt to work up into his own jingle 

ments. But, oh I how immeasurably the pure thought he stole from the 

does the native gallantry of Herrick Ilesperides I 

transcend Moore’s most elaborate at- 

1 5’ Some asked how pearls did grow, and where 1 

Then spoke I to my girl. 

To part her lips, and shew them there 
Tb£^uarreletB of pearl.” 

Herrick, The Rock of Rubies and the Quarry of Pearl. 

Tliis is a picture/roOT the life and mite distorts it by conjuring up the aid 

to the life; but mark how the Nea.- of a “ Snow-spirit”—to tell her 

“ The down (f his wing is as white as the pearl 

Thy tips for their cabinet stole ,"— ^Moore, The Snow Spirit, 

Moore cannot even kiss ** sooty ancient authority as to the most ap- 

swect lips” without consulting some proved method of setting abcAit it; 

“ Fair Venus, with Adonis sitting by her, 

Under a myrtle shade, began to woo him ; 

. She told the youngling how god Mars did try her, 

^ And as he fell to her she fell unto him. * 

In a note on this verse, Moore says, “ Caisar Scaliger seems to think the 
tpiMttda but another name for the phceuix.” 
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* E’en thus/ quoth she, * the arn’rous god embraced me 
And then she cl^tt Adonis in her arms: 

* E’en thus,' quoth she, * the god of war unlaced me ;* 

As if the hoy should use like loyiug charms. 

* E’en thus,’ quoth she,' he seized on my lips 
And with her lips on his did act the seizure.” 

SnAKESPEAitE, Passionate Pilgrim, IX. 

" Thou see'st it is a simple youth 

By some etuunoured nymph embraced ; 

Look, Nea, love! and say, in sooth. 

Is not her hand most dearly placed 7 

Upon his curled head behind 
It seems in careless play to lie, 

Yet presses gently, half~inclined 
To bring hii lip of nectar nigh. 

Imagine, love, that I am he. 

And just as warm as he is chilling ; 

Imagine, too, that thou art she. 

But quite as cold as she is willing. 

So may we try the graceful way 

In which their gentle arms are twined. 

And thus, like her, my hand I lay 
Upon thy wreathed hair behind ; 

And thus I feel thee breathing sweet. 

As slow, to mine thy head I move; 

And thus our lips together meet. 

And — thus I kiss thee — oh, my love!” 

* Moons, A Kiss ii I’Antique. 

In a page or two ferther on, we have him again borrowing from Dryden: 

“ Our life shall be but one long nuptial day, 

And like chafed odours melt in sweets away.” • 

Dayden, Maiden Queen. 

“ And, like the burnt aroma, be 

Consumed in sweets away /”— Mooae, Ode to Nea. 

In the “ Grecian Girl’s Dream,”—a of the eye cannot be described witljout 

palpable plagiarism from Pope’s “ Sap- precedent, 
pho to Pliaon,”—we find a mere glance 

“ When angels talke, all their conceipts are brought 
From mind to mind, and they discourse by thought; 

A close idea moves, and silence dies 
To post the message, and dispatch replies.” 

Liewelein, Satire on the King’s Cabinet opened. 

“ No aid of words unbodied thought requires. 

To waft a wish, or embassy desires; 

But by a throb to spirits only given, 
a mute impulse on(y felt in Heaven, 

Swifter than meteor-shaft through summer skies. 

From soul to soul the glanced idea flies.” 

• Moore, The Grecian Girl’s Dream, 

Are his fair one’s eyes to be likened to diamonds 1 lie has example for find¬ 
ing them in eastern rivers: 

“•What need I Ty;re for purple seek. 

When 1 may find it in a olieek 7 
Or seek the Eastern shore 7 there lies 
More precious diamonds in her eyes.” 


J. Haei, Horn Travel 
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" If to &ir India's coast 1 sail. 

Thine eyes are seen in diamonds bright." 

Gay, Black-Eyed Susan. 

“ Those floating eyes that floating shine, 

Like diamonds in an eastern river ,’*— ^Moore, Anacreontic. 

Does he meet with some dowdy [v.Brunck’s ^no/ecto, vol. iii. p. 73]; 
dowager, whom it is politic to palaver? but, not trusting to his own translation. 
He rummages the Greek anthology follows his English guides, as usual: 


" No spring nor summer’s beauty hath s^ch grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face. 

w • • « 

Fair eyes, who asks more heat than comes from thence. 

He in a fever wishes pestilence: 

Call not these wrinkles graves—*if graves they were. 

They were Love's graves, or else be is no where. 

» tt • • 

Here dwells he, though he sojourn every where. 

In progress, yet his standing house is here; 

Here where still evening is, not noon, nor night. 

Where no voluptuousness, yet all delight. 

m * » * 

Since such love’s natural station is, may still 
My love descend, and journey down the hill; 

Not panting after growing beauties, so 

I ^all ebb on with thejg> who homeward go.” 

Donne, The Autumnal, 

” Of smoother cheeks, the winning grace. 

As open forces I defy; 

But in the wrinkles of her face, 

Cupids as in ambush Ue.”—E arl of Bath. 

" For me thy wrinkles have more charms. 

Dear Lydia! than a smoother face; 

I’d rather fold thee in my arms, 

Than younger, fairer nymphs embrace. 

To me thy autumn is more sweet. 

More precious than their vernal rose; 

Their summer warms not with a heat 
So potent as thy wintry glows.” 

Translation from Paul the Silentiary. 

“ That wrinkle, when first I espied it, 

. At once put an end to my pain. 

Till the cheek that was glming beside it 
Disturbed my ideas again. 


Thou artjnst in that tudligkt at present, 
When woman’s declension begins; 
When fading from all that is pleasant, 
She bids a good night to her sins. 


But thou still art so lovely to me, 

I had rather, my exquisite mother I 
iUmse in the sunset with thee. 

Than bask in the noon of another,” —MooR^, To 


Km *ny fickle fiur one jilted the one of our elder satirists: —■ ecce 
biM, and then bantered* ? He tignum / 
cannot abuse her whhouS the aid of 
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“ Not a Biater, soaroe a brothor; 

Jaok of botb aid«s, that majr bear 
Or a distaff or a spear. 

• • • 

How doth nature quibble, either 

He or she, boy, girl, or neither.”—J. Hall. 

“ If^tth woman'tj'orm, and woman's tricks. 

So much man you seem to mix, 

One ktmes not where to take you ; 

1 pray you, if ’tis not too far. 

Go ask (f nature which you are, 

Oit what she meant to make you. 

Yet stay ♦ • • 

Pert asfemale,fool as male. 

As hoy too gfeen, as girl too stale. 

The things net worth inquiring,”.—M oors, To Miss 

Would he beg a kiss, and oii^r to Sidney by heart, and paraphrases ac- 
pay for it with a song ? He has cordingly. 

*' My lips are sweet, inspired with Stella’s kiss. 

• • • * 

Sweet swelling lip ! well may’st thou swell with pride. 

Since best wits think it wit thee to admire ; 

• * w • 

The new Parnassus, where the Muses bide, 

Sweet’ner of music, wisdom’s beautider. 

« « • • 

Thus much my heart compeSed my mouth to say, 

But now, spite of my heart, my mouth will stay, 

Loathing all lies, doubting this flattery is ; 

And no spur can his resly radb renew, 

Without how far this praise is short in you ; 

Sweet lip ! you teach pty mouth with one sweet kiss.” • 

Sib P. Sidney, Astrophel and Stella. 

” That rosy mouth alone can bring 
What makes the bard divine ; 

Oh, lady I how my lip would sing. 

If once 'twere pressed to thine /”— Moobe, To -. 

When he finds his morality or his admiration of the fair, he flies to musty 
modesty endangered by the too fervent old Grotius and Burton for protection; 

“ Sic quo quis proprior sum puella est. 

Hoc Btultus proprior sum ruins est.”— Grotius. 

” The nearer he unto his mistress is, 

The nearer he unto his min is.”— Vide Bvi^tom’s Anat. Mel, 

“ Oh, thou art every instant dearer; 

Every chance that brings me nigh thee, 

Brings my ruin nearer, nearer.”—M oobe, To - - ■ ■ ■ » 

But it is not only in such amatory ** feeds upon the honey of other men’s 
^ssages that he disports his gleanings, wit,” and cannot describe. die most 
Even in the wilds and woods, he simple object in nature ** ont of book.” 

” Through tops of the high trees she did descry 
A little smoke, whose vapour, thin and light. 

Reeking aloft unrolled to the sky; ^ ^ 

"Which cheerful si^ did send unto her sight 

That in the same did wonne some living wight.”—S txncsb. 

** The plodding hihd 

That homeward hies, kens not die cheering sito^ 
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Of his calm cabin, wbieh, a moment past, 

Streamed fnnn its roof an acnie cnrl of amoke, 

Beneath the sheltering coppice, and gave sign 
Of warm domestic welcome from his toil.”— Mason, Evening. 


" I knew hy the smoke that so gracefully curled 
Above the green elms that a cottage was near; 

And I said to myself, if there’s peace in this world, 

A heart that is humble might hppefor it here .”— Moons, Song. 

At times, not content with the original theft, he reiterates the plagiarism : 

“ Soft as the broken solar beam 
That trembles in the azure streatn.”—T asso, ^rniida. 


" Through many a system, where the scattered light 
Of heavenly truth lay like a broken beam 
From the pure sun, which though reacted all 
Jiao a thousand hues is sunshine still,* 

And bright through every change .”— Moore, Vision of Philosophy. 


“ Yes, for a spirit pure as hers 
Is always pure, even while it errs; 

As sunshine, broken in the rill. 

Though turned astray, is sunshine still .”— Id. Fire Worshippers. 


But tlie instance that follows pre¬ 
sents a still more glaring appropria¬ 
tion. Mr. Moore, to be sure, with his 
usual tact, takes care to lure us from 
the true source, by the affected candour 
oftelling us, that—“ This fine Platonic 


image I hare taken from a passage in 
Father Bouchet's Letter upon the Me¬ 
tempsychosis, inserted in Picart’s C6- 
rdm. Rel. tom. iv.” The image 
comes to us second-hand, after all. 


" Cut if that pure desire, not Mended with 
Foul thoughts, that, likaa river, keeps his course. 

Retaining still the clearness of the spring 
, From whence it took beginning, may be thought 

Worthy acceptance ; theD,'’^%cc. — Massinger, The Bondman. 

Like streams, which in a long-continued coarse 
Lose the first names of their original source; 

Yet the same fountain doth those streams maintain. 

And tliey do the same waters still remain.”—J. Bovs. 

” Of the soul’s untraeedble descent 
From that high fount of spirit, through the grades 
, . Of intellectual being, till it mix 

With atoms vague, corruptible, and dark; 

Nor even then, though sunk in earthly dross, 

Corrupted all, nor its ethereal touch 
Quite lost, but tasting of the fountain still! 

As some bright river, which has rolled along 
Tl^ugh meads offiowery light and mines of gold, 

When poured at length into the dusky deep^ 

Disdains to mingle toith its briny taint. 

But keeps awhiji the pure and golden tinge, 

The balmy freshness of the fields it iefi .”—Moons, Vision of PhUosophy. 

The “mines of gold,” and the "golden tinge,” are borrowed from Diyden’s 
Lord Chancellor Hyde, ’ 

” As streams through mines hear tinctare of their ore.” 

„ lo the simplest ballad stanzas we Boat Song” was suggested by one of 
: never fail to be lemiaded '^of some by.. Andrew Marvell’s soflgs. 
gone bard. Thus even his" Canadian 

*! Thus ming they in the English boat 
A boiy a cheerful note; 
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And tU tlie waj, to.gaide their chime. 

With Mliag oars they kept the time.” 

A. Marvsli., The Emigrant, 

t ” Faintly a$ toUi the evening chime, 

Our voicet keep tune, and our oars keep time.” 

Mooub, Canadian Boat Song. 

Even in the effect of music, where own element, he is anticipated by 

he would have us believe he ie in his old Allan Ramsay:— 

But when mt Christy this shall sing, 

In concert with the trembling string, 

Oh, theek^t^e poSt’s often praised, 

For chacsns so sweet a voice hath raised.” 

Allan Kamsay, To Mrs, N -. 

" Then listening, lady,.while thy lip hath sung 
My oivn unjwlish’d lays, how proud I’ve hung 
On every mellow’d number! ’ Proud to feel 
That notes like mine should have the fate to steal. 

As o’er thy hallowing tip they sighed along. 

Such breath of passion, and such soul cf song.” 

Moore, To L^y Charlotte R — i t. 

But now for the triumph of Whig- ley Square. Hear how your laureate 
gery. Hear it, Lord Lansdowne; let lauded George the Fourtli, in liis early 
the echo ring from Bowood to Berke- day. 

" So, in calm evenings and unclouded skies,' 

Not less resplendent in his fall than rise. 

The westering sun into the main declines. 

Bright and more bright, an*d as lie sets he shines.”—S. Bovse. 

“ So the bright globe thdt rules the skies, 

Though he gild heaven with'n glorious rise. 

Reserves his choicest beams to grace his sety 

And then he looks ipost great"; (" . * • . 

And then in greatest splendour dies.”—J. OLUitAM, On C. Morwent, 

“ As when the glorious magazine of light 
Approaches to his canopy of night, 

He with new splendour clothes his dying rays. 

And double brightness to his beams conveys.”— K. Phillips. 

" When THE nniciiT puxunE star of England’s throne. 

With magic smile hath o’er the banquet shone. 

Winning respect, nor claiming what he won ; 

But tempering greatness, like an evening sun, 

Whose light the eye can tranquilly admire. 

Glorious but mild^.^all softness, but all fire.’”* 

Moore, Epistle to Lady C. R - n. 

# 

" The last was that farewell (f daylight more precious. 

More golden and deep as ’tis nearer its set.”—Id. Natusnal Airs, 

” Like sunset gleams that linger late, . 

When all is darkening fast. 

Are hours like these w* snatch from fate, i 
The brightest and the last.” — Id. 

MENTAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

" Such is the secret imiini, when we feel -. 

A sang, a flower, a.paine, at once restore. ^ 

* So once sang the author of the Twopsiiny Post. Bag, Tam Crihb’s Memorial, 
and the Fudge Family, of George IV. 
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pMtioal Flagwnu. []>ec4nib«r, 


Those lQDg«ooimeeted seaoos, where first they moved 
Th’ attenuoo; badcwsrd through her maxy wSlks, 

Qaiditig the wanton fauey to her scope. 

To temples,'eotirta, or fields; with sn the band 
Of painted forms, of passions, and designs 
Attendant^ whence, if pleasing in itself < 

The prospect from that sweet accession gauu 
Redoubled infiuence o’er the listening mind*” 

AsENsron, PteawrM Imag^mtUm, 


I never feel a joy to prtre and ttiU, 

So heavenly calm, at tehen a strfom, or^ 

Or veteran oak — like thote renmniberi 
Or breeze^ or echo, or some wild fiowe 
^or who can say what smAll and fairy 
The memory jiings o'er pleasure at it flu 
Reminds my heart of many dlgylvan dream 
I once indulged by Trent's inspiring stream ; 

O/'aU my sunny mornstandyiwonlight nights 
On Donnington's green lawns and breezy heights 

Moonr, Epistle to Lady C, Rawdon, 



“ And looks I met, like looks I loved before ; 

4nd voices too, which, as thep trembled o'er 
The chord if memory, jouml full many a tone 
Of kindness there in concord with their ou^” 

Id. Epistle to the Hon, R, W. Spencer. 

Hie Meat image in Byirou’s Bards passage in Moore's Comgition, may 
and lievicwers, and the on^ figurative thus be traced 


England, like Lucian's eagle, with an atrow 

Of her own plumes, piercing her heart quite tborow.” 

Jamls Uowlli,, Upon Master Fletcher’s Bramatiek Works. 

“ How nkany darts made fuirowsen his'sidp, 

, When sh4t pwn side was made, 

, Gave feafter to their flight.”— -Giles Fletcher, Christ’s Victory. 


" Religion, which true policy befriends. 

Design'd by God to serve man’s noblest ends. 

Is by that old deceiver’s subtle play 
Made the chief party in its own decay, 

And meets that eagle’s destiny, whose breast 
Felt the same shaft which Lis own feathers direst.” 

K. Fiiillifs, On Controveriies in Religion. 


That eagle’s &te and mine are one. 

Which, on the shaft that made him die, 

Esplhd a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to soar so high.”— Waller. 

So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again. 

Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart. 

And winged>the shaft that quiver’d in his heart! 

Keen vfere hif pangs, but keener for to feel 
He nursed the pinion Vjihicb impell’d the steel; 

While the same plumage that bad warm’d his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 

Bvron, English Bards and Scotch Reviwerte, 


** And the duped people, hourly doom'd to pay 
ThUhugik that lh*it Rherti^ away, « 

Xths a young eagle, who has lent his plume 
To fledge the shift by which he meets hie doom ; 

*h«r pwnfeatl^s pluck'd, to wing the dart 
Twt rann corruption destinetfor their heart.”—M oobe, Corruption, 
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^\l ^ 

And no'«^, having completed our 
lysis of Mr. Mooi^s two hnt works, it 
is hiA time to “/.bide n.woe-'* The 
proo» of plagimism we hove addoced 
—strange we feel them.te he—|re 
fer less glarbg them diose which we 
sti^l next give to the world. X)ne 
slight feet we would recmsinfnd to 
Mr. Moore’s'isoiisideratioti^heef next 
he quotes Sir Waltm^ ScotFut defence 
of such a practice; a ijiil^t rie simpty^ 
tins,—so scrupulously^HlF the Ariosto 
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of the Nofth** eschew plagiarism in his 
poetical labours* thet to guard himself 
even against suspicion in that res¬ 
pect, he appended to the notes at¬ 
tached to nis Lai^ of the LtJee the 
following formal man^eito:-— 

** The author deems it neoessatj to 
apologise for the iitadrertent appropri¬ 
ation of a whole line from the tragedy 
bf Douglas : 

^ I hold the first who strikes, my foe.’ ” 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

. &*> ” 

- Not I. 

Our readers are femiliar with the stock-*whether Peruvian bondi shall 
name of “ Crockford's,” oth^wise be free of the market or compelled 
Fishmongers’Ilallj and doubtless with to “a/fey*—whether Mexican mine 
that of Pandemonium, otherwise ^ell, shar(>| shall be allbwed to work their 
where damned spirit prowl about in way iif the' regular sto^4i8t, ot be 
the agony of despair, punished by per- voted a bore, and sent to the ir^mals. 
petual torment of mind or body, for We have used the phrase “com* 
yielding to those unhallowed passions pelled to alley,” and this is literally 
forming a component part of mortality, correct ; for Capel Court, better known 
But there is a third dwelling of despe- by the cognomen of “ the allqy,” is tlie 
ration, not perhaps so well known to place of hawkery for all such “ securi- 
them, far exceeding the fi'^t in its ex- ties” as the committee, in its wisdom, 
tent ^ruin, and almost equalling the thinks fit to decide shall not be redbg- 
latter in the number of its victibis:— nised by “tfie house.”. - Xn this^all^ 
it is the Stock Exchange. * % thA infe|ior devilry is* perpetrated: 

This temple of vice is situated at the the outcast scum of “ the bouse” here 
extremityof^CapelCourt,Bartholomew assemble; and as pounds are toe re- 

Lane, in the city of London; and those cognised medium of the rbpf(|d;<iGjol- 
who enter, generally experience toe fete gotha, or place of skulls, 
of St. Bartholomew ere toey effect their lings the edh-ent coin of.-i|&(|jis^ 
exit—or, to speak in the native Ian- circumscribed pockets of(sth|'^|[S^^ . 
guage of the place, before they., “ wad- lators of the open air. f , ‘ 

die.’* Like the dog Cerberus, it has, Such is a brief sketch of 
however, two other mouths — the one Exchange, which, from being natsud on 
from Throgmorton and the other fr^m ' a design of probity and accommoda- 
Threadneedle Street, in order that.each tion, lias been raised to 4 tempb where 

member may be taken in with the human life and the hopds of hundreds 

greatest facility, and, in revenge, hook have been diumall^sacrificed., 
for the gaping public on the outside. ' The original desigfn 'bf^ tlto "j^itock 
The management of tfai$i wholesale Exchange was good :’ft neither 

rookery is confided to a committee of more nor less tlian, a mark^ for' tbo 

members, whose principal occupation dispofel ah^ purch.^ of gb^enjunent 

is the mectment of such unlucky wight securities — a ittdi- 

of the fraternity as may suffer himself vidiials who h|^< i^v^tM pro¬ 
to be plficked of more thap. he can perty in national,'Stocky a^fwere 

draw out of tliat-excdllent t^khead nece.ssitated to realise jheir j^ds for 
John Bull. The committee ^ how- other employi^t;' .tiiight meet yvith a 
ever, some few other as purchaser, resorting to toe 

deciding what weVtfie* (Kiwyla istyd advertise- 

the markl) shall be l^itiraate, and : dr^t^^ictiohedr:, pu^sty. Con- 

shall be bastardised r-whether, thi^putpo^ hotoiog could be 

shall be good sfock or “ bits of papep;,* fm^'ijiji^fui; early di^nerated 

and Greek, “bits of paper” or good “ from itsdri^nal phui, to become what. 

VOL. IV. NO. xxrri. 
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it now is—a gamblinff house, in which the stock they have purchased. A 
^e cards are played for the victim by scarcity of money stock is the resttitt 
the victimisei. Here it is tiiat pc^ons a further rise 3 or 4 per e«U takes 
possessing a few,hundreds in mon^ place; and tiie unfortunate dupes find 
may become the 'nominal purchasers tiiemselves, like the sanguine AJna- 
of mousands in stock, until the fliuctu- scher, with their hop^ in the ratter, 
ationln tlte yalue of the latter shall The Bear party hook in the gudgeons 
^ have ** cleaned them out.” This ami- by a similar manoeuvre. By considw^ 
able and convenient mode of beggary able sales^^ey so lower stock as to 
is effected by speculating in what is induce the public to become purchasers 
termed “bargains for tiie account,” .for the account; and on the day of 
which is brought about in the follow- settlement, l^e qumttjties of money 
ing manner:—The fated "Individual stock are thrown upon the market, a 
upon whom the “ Bivil Eye” of the furtlrer considerable decline takes place, 
stock-jobber has rested deposits such and*"the differences,” as the phrase is, 
portion of his funds with the broker as forthwith sweep up the deposit. The 
the latter conceiv^ will cover the pos- ' public, in fact, can stand no chance, 
sihle loss. He may thus he called acting, as they do, individually and 
upon to' pay down 600 L, and becomes with slender funds, against two bodies 
the purchaser of 100,000f. consols for possessing unlimited means of advaU'* 
account. On the day of settlement, cing pr depressing the value of stock, 
which comes round about every six and acting collectively and systema> 
Weeks, be has to pay or receive (as the tica%. In addition to tliis, the jobbers 
case may be) the difference between have the advantages of expresses front 
the price of the stock on the d^ he all parts of the world, so as to furnish 
first oought it, and that wlvich it bears them with the earliest news and the 
on the day of settlement. All this, most favourable chance of escape &om 
upon the “outward and visible sign” .my approaching difficulty or danger, 
of it, has a fair appearance, as it dis- Hence it is that when the public are 
plays an equal probability of his being fairly coaxed into the stock market, 
successful as unfoitunate, always minus both Bulls and Bears are certain to 
the broker’s commission, whichever profit—well knowing when to “turn 
way the speculation goes. But this their accounts,” when to “ realise,” 
sembland^e of fiiir deeding ill a mere and cordially anxious to leave the pul^ 
delusion, as we will shew. The par- lie in the lurch. This game is conti- 
ties of the Stock Exchange are two — nued till the latter, desperate and dia- 
the Bulls ({.£. those speculating for an heartened, give up the hazard, rad 
advance), who' are generally the fol- resolve to breathe awhile; and when 
lowers of Moses and the profits ; and this is the case, as a dernier resort, 
the Bears '(^e. those who speculate for detachments from the two parties will 
the decline). But, however opposed commence operating upon each other; 
to each other these may be, they are and sometimes this is done witit such 
both equally anxious to get the ppblic vigour, that, like the Kilkenny cats, td' 
“ in and when this is brought about, the end of the coufiict there is only left 
certain’as the day, the latter has to pay a tail of one and,Jt,.litt]e; piece of for of' 

the piper. For instance, the Bull party, the other. T||im^J||inds of encounters - 

acting in a body, and possessed of the almost invana^- produce what are 
power of raising ^ktensive funds, which termed ducks,” who waddle ' 

they can bbnpw fh>m week to week, from “ ji^e” into the alley, and, 
will purchase! Imgely of s^k, and*, by from pr«^g on salmon,: to 

irach purchase, ephrace its t^ue some spratst 

8 hr 3 p0r cent.< .,<T||gi luckless gulls With a view to shew how either ti > 
<Htt! View.th» vwith astonish- the parties alluded to possess advai»« 

ciy immediately, “ O, tages rendering comp^itinn madness, ^ 
thelrjjaiip* ^ d^wnl^ “It is impos-. and the prospect of bopelMi>to 

that pr^/' the put^, it may he neceesiiyf 
Ah* to meption, tiiat ' 

vijCtbryv of Waterloo n4is' known to an; 
fifty< emiapnt,speoulator many honns before''.' 
. tbe>account'reached the gotemmmi^ . 
' 6Bwt6p|i^-lM day apd''ftiat' the' expease 'he.iueunred‘to<" 

dhiwatid'’^ a .dsiiiveiy'of obtam. this pribnly was repaid a huny: 
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died fold by the use he made of it in 
the purcjiase of all the stock he could 
lay his hands upon. 

At the early period of this modem 
gaining, the transactions were confined 
to English stock—‘that is to say, to 
the stock of our own debt, to Bank and 
India stock, India bonds, Ihd Exche¬ 
quer bills; but as the evident facilities 
for employing, or rather abusing, im¬ 
mense capital became ev^ent to those 
who were anxious to acquire additional 
property, without being particularly de¬ 
licate as to the means by which it was 
obtained, the Stock Exchange began a 
new and enlarged system of chances, 
in which they were assisted bv the war 
then raging almost throughout the 
world. Foreign governments, in their 
desperate struggle against the soldier 
sovereign who sought to obtain by tbe 
sword the empire of Europe, began to 
find, notwithstanding the subsidies of 
England, that their finances were in a 
state of exhaustion. In this extremity 
they applied to, or were applied to by, 
a knot of the monied men, who, by 
ofiering to advance certain millions at 
a stated ra^ of interest, on a stock to 
be created for this purpose, held forth 
a relief from the pecuniary difficulty, 
which was gladly seized upon. The 
bonds thus taken as security for prin¬ 
cipal and interest by the contracting 
party were then brought by these latter 
upon the Stock Exchange at a certain 
premium above the contractii^ price, 
thus affording a handsome ana decided 
profit upon the price of the stock, in 
addition to the laige amount pocketed 
for agency, &c. The high rate of in¬ 
terest offered by these mreign loans, 
compared with that derived from the 
English securities, soon induced the 
public to become holders of the bonds; 
and the contractors and their friends 
were early relieved from all the risk 
this novel and uncertain mode of spe¬ 
culation threatened. In this manner 
Prussia, Austria, Russia, and Den¬ 
mark^ obtained loans of several mil¬ 
iums ; and, as the faith of each govern¬ 
ment tras pledged to the payment of 
the debt, was, wdiile the plan was 
confined to emj^upes stable as wese, not 
vary much to deprecktevalthdi^ the 
dtsluing of such sums from the tndu4- 
txy of the country could not but be im- 
pmHic. But, in addition to the in¬ 
creased means fi» gaming thus afforded 
by the intrbducrimi cff so numerous a 
list of fluctuating securities, the ** pick¬ 


ings" derived from the contracts by 
the Stock Exchange worthies were too 
tempting not to be soh^t i^in. 
Hence, from 1820 to 1826, a rapid 
succession of new loans was brought 
out, and every “state," or parcel of 
earth bearing any semblance to a 
“state," became debtors to the English 
people; very small amounts of the 
money thus raised ever, however, 
reaching the government to whom it 
was professed to be advanced. The 
public, who fourfii the interest on the 
European loans mentioned above duly 
paid, were, without difficulty, induced 
to invest in the new stock ; and thus it 
was, that million upon million was 
drawn from the activity of trade, under 
pretence of being lent to the govern¬ 
ments of Peru, of Chili, of Columbia, 
of Guatamala, of Buenos Ayres, of 
Mexico, of Greece, of Brazil, of Spain, 
&c. &c.; the contractors taking due 
care to keep in reserve a portion of the 
money to meet a few of the first divi¬ 
dends, well knowing that when this 
fund was exhausted nothing would be 
sent by the debtors to liquidate the 
claims of the creditors. The contrac¬ 
tors, however, got their profits, and rid 
themselves, as early as could be safely 
done, of “the bonds,".which they 
puffed off with most dazzling activity; 
and the public were left wiffi the em¬ 
broidered “ bits of paper,” and the de¬ 
licious idea of having at least 10 per 
cent for their money. And for the first 
three or four dividends (the price the 
stock was bought at taken into the 
scale) such interest was actually gaid; 
but when the reserved fund by these 
payments had ceased to exist, the in¬ 
solvent states were compelled to raise 
a new loan, and the contractors to put 
apart a fresh portion of tbe principal, 
or were necessitated to suspend pay¬ 
ment of principal and interest alto¬ 
gether. In this way Colombia aod 
Mexico raised two loans ^h, .and 
Peru, Chili, Bueqos Ayres, and Oua- 
tamal^ became imK>lvent. were 

speedily followed by the two^i^riner 
states, so soon as the second''mserve 
was exhausted; but the crontiactors 
and the Stock Exchainm members (a 
few soft lOneir ekoepted) had effected 
their escape, and the public had the 
honour oi the creditors of the 
erofomiitetied nations above named. In 
addition to the profit thus derived by 
ccHitract, 6ommissiori^ agency for the 
sale and purchase of the different 
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stocks, and the various juggleries of 
the craft, most admirable demurs as 
to the validity of some of the loans 
were early made: the value of these 
fluctuated some 10 per cent per diem— 
the public, when the market was very 
much depressed, were frightened into 
sales, or coaxed into buying wlien at 
its highest point. “ Bargains for the 
account” were done to an immense 
amount, and the people generally be¬ 
came possessed with the mania of 
headlong gaming. 

Yet even this did not satisfy the in¬ 
ordinate cravings of the vampires of 
the stock- market. Having Uuined all 
the different states from one end of the 
globe to the other, and unwilling to let 
the tide of s^ieculation ebb, they be¬ 
thought them, prior to the insolvencies 
we have noticed, how they might fur¬ 
ther idiotise the public. It was evident 
that, however much in vogue dupery 
was, the cord might be sfaetehed too 
tight, and the eyes of the gulled multi¬ 
tude opened hy further attempts upon 
their pockets in the way of “ loans.” 
About the latter part of 1024, it was 
suddenly discovered that the internals 
of the whole South American continent 
were formed of the precious metals; 
in fact, that the sapient public had but 
to .send out a few cargoes of pickaxes, 
and receive in return cargoes of gold 
and silver. This discovery, far exceed¬ 
ing that of Columbus, made more noise 
than that of the gunpowder-monk 
SctmarlZy and a thousand and one 
schemes for working tlie mines of 
South America were immediately con¬ 
cocted. Anglo-Mexican, United Mexi¬ 
can, Chilian,. Anglo-Chilian, United 
Chilian, I’eruvian, Buenos Ayrian, 
Brazilian, Real del Mont?, Tlalpaxhua, 
&c. &c., companies were rapidly 
formed. Shares of 100/., to the tune 
of some ten thousand in each company, 
were kindly offered the public at the 
trifling premium of from 2i. 10^ to 10/. 

' If the'10-per-cent interest bonds were 
ea^riy bought up, it may be guessed 
;tbere iNfi an absolute scramble to ob- 
min 4^1^, the prohts to be derived from 
.ymuld have’ puzzled Cocker 
' hinul^lf id calculate. This was in- 
t^a^ the ^e^nt phraseology em- 
and Aladmn temptations-put 
each prospectus. According to 
^ tliijesa,d)e Spaniards (g<^ easy souls I) 
duringtheir cepmries Ilf possession, 
inermy dimming the pot of ex- 
V haustl^ wealth—had contented diem- 


selves with the scum, and had left to,. 
the fortunate shareholders, utterly un¬ 
touched, the overdone banquet. To be 
sure, time had thrown a little water 
into each of the caverns of riches; but 
the contractors were excellent hands at 
pumping, had long been practised in 
boring ; and this, therefore, by no 
means threw a damp upon the under¬ 
takings. With these dazzling pros¬ 
pects, who can wonder that each holder 
of a share in these prosttsing companies 
imagined himself possessor of the purse 
ofFortunatus? The scrambling for the 
precious morceaux of foolscap was re¬ 
sumed; premium upon premium was 
offered by those last in the field; those 
who had vended theirs at an exorbitant 
profit repented of their haste, and re¬ 
purchased at a still higher rate. Hie 
Stock FiXchange was besieged—-Bar¬ 
tholomew Lane was in a state of block¬ 
ade — companies could not be brought 
furtli fast enough — the whole empire 
was agog, and even Mammon himself 
in amazement. 

Such was the commencement of 
the year 1825. During the delirium. 
United Mexican Mine sltares of 100/. 
each, issued at 2/. premiuid, and upon 
which 5/. per share nad been paid, were 
sold at 200/.; Auglo-Mexican at 200/.; 
Buenos Ayrean at 85/.; Colombian at 
85/.; and Real del Monte, upon which 
70/. had been paid, at 2000/.! 1 Wheii 
these last valuable, or, as they were then 
imagined, inva/ua/i/e debentures, reach¬ 
ed this anoDStrous price, three times 
three cheers were given in the Stock 
Exchange. Well might the brokers 
cheer 1 John Bull had proved , a goose 
with a golden egg, and was in ..the 
hands of those who, though, they might 
prey upon his viutls, would not Jtip win 
up while he laid so readijvv Well 
might die brokers cheer! The most 
knavish, in his dream of delusion, 
could not have deemed such imWUe 
avarice possible—could not , have 
ciodahat a nation of shopkeapers would 
run so counter tO common seu^., Bpt 
at length associations had been fornp^^ 
to work every square acre of the transr 
Atlantic world—not a patch of the 
newregion but was on the ,eve;pf being 
drilled like a colander t and yet jSie 
delusion conUiraed. (The farmer aban¬ 
doned bis plough-shares to possess 
shares in the new compimiest—tjto 
merchant gave op his packages to |qia 
in baleingviSLtet from ftte golden cavtti^ 
of Peru or Chili—the tailor abandoned 
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his native hell for the torments of spe¬ 
culation—the shoemaker staked his all 
On the new doctrine of chances—the 
F.ngUsH people, from baron to beggar, 
from knight to knifegrinder, swallowed 
with unprecedented gullibility the 
Munchausen fictions of Bartholomew 
Lane—and yet the appetite was un¬ 
sated. 

In this dilemma, what could the 
honest agents of the Stock Exchange 
decide on 1 They had exhausted the 
earth in the formation of schemes, and 
nothing was left them but to resort to 
the waters under the earth. A society 
for bottling off Vigo Bay, to obmin 
Some apocryphal treasure, was set 
afloat, and met with wonderful patron¬ 
age; another, for fishing up pearls on 
the coast of Utopia, was exceedingly 
popular; and the celebrated Mr. Buck¬ 
ingham brought out an Egyptian com¬ 
pany, for the purpose of bringing home 
the Pyramids, or something equally 
feasible, the shares of which were at 
about I5l. premium, and in great 
demand. Yet still there was no pause 
in the maddening solicitations for stakes 
in the several enterprises. Hiis was 
heightened by the accounts received of 
some of the ventures to South America. 
It was made known by tlie Anglo- 
Mexican Company, that they had, with 
unprecedented difficulty, effected the 
purchase of the great Valenciana mine, 
containing water enough to float the 
British navy,—which was regarded as 
a most extraordinary acquisition, (as it 
was,) and caused a renewed demand 
for shares at an advanced price. The 
United Mexican Company, not to be 
behindhand with their rivals, informed 
the public they had most fortunately 
succeeded in procuring the services of 
M. Alaman, the Mexican minister, for 
the trifling remuneration of a few 
thousands per annum, who had engaged 
to 'give their mines a golden cholera 
morbus with the utmost despatch. 
Even die Vigo Bay Company fished 
up a pewter platter, supposed*to be 
part ot the wave-hidden treasure; and 
die Pearl Fishery just at this time meet¬ 
ing within oyster mxissed in love, and 
consequently weeping, their subscribers 
were also in the high^t possible spirits. 
All these favourable accounts inctseased, 
as may be supposed, the premiuip pre¬ 
viously deoaanded by the envied pos¬ 
sessors of the difTerent vouchers. But 
this, however advantageous to the 
.holders, was soon found by the ** gen¬ 


tlemen ” of the Stock Exchange to be 
attended with its inconveniences. By 
the high price demanded for shares at 
this period, many worthy and ready 
dupes, with an inferior amount of cash, 
were shut out from the good fortune 
derived by their more enviable prede¬ 
cessors. To remedy such infamous'' 
partiality, anotlior discovery was made. 
It appeared, by tlie undoubted evidence 
of the most respectable of the Stock 
Exchange member.*!, aided by the 
scientific skill of their medical adviser. 
Dr. Von Butchell, and other equally 
eminent chemical operators, that how¬ 
ever the English nation hud proved 
theinselve.s niilk-sops, they had, in fact, 
as well as their forefatlicrs, been poi¬ 
soning their existence with chalk and 
water, instead of inhaling the pure 
nutriment of the dairy; or, in otlier 
words, that however excellent a milch 
cow John Bull had shewn himself, he 
had proved beyond contradiction that 
he was the worst possible judge of his 
kind. A Milk Company, with head¬ 
quarters at Chalk Farm, was forthwith 
established; and as the prospectus 
was well buttered, the directors soon 
enjoyed the cream of tlie undertaking. 
This was succeeded by another dis¬ 
covery. Notwithstanding the unde¬ 
niable excellence of tbe old proverb, 
that where there is ^irt there is 
money/’ it was resolved, as a sort of 
wind-up, that the public should be in 
the suds as early as possible; and, for 
the benefit of the ola women who had 
not previously dabbled in the primitive 
schemes, a Washing Company was 
established. This was throwing a tub 
to the whale, and was almost the last 
of tbe imiumcrable mushrooms of the 
day. John Bull was in hot water— 
tlie natural termination of the career 
he had commenced. With the wasli- 
ing company, he was left to shift for 
himself. Not but that other under¬ 
takings had been brought forward; 
for, like the Siamese youths, a new 
Ian of pilfer never came out by itself; 
ut those named, as the most celebrated, 
will save us the ntutseous task of re¬ 
hearsing the shameless si^emes re¬ 
morselessly sent into the world to lure 
the excited multitude. The reaction 
was about to commence. No gold 
arrived from Soutli America; and the 
specimens of water from *the mines 
began to be unsatis&ctory. It was, 
in ihet, nearly as thick as tlie heads of 
the company,and much more difficult 
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to see through. The members of the 
Stock Exchange attempted to point out 
certain buoyant particles of gold in the 
liquid, but this sort of floating capital 
did not come up to the expectations of 
the shareholders. It was found that 
the Valenciana mine could bear pump> 
ing with far less exhaustion than tne 
parties having to pay for it; that, in 
sober truth, as far as capital was 
concerned, it would form a sinking 
fund with a vengeance. M. Alaman, 
it was also discovered, however excel¬ 
lent he might be in the management of 
the Mexican treasury, by no means 
replenished that of the association. 
Besides this, a “ trifling mistake " had 
been made. The directors of the mine 
schemes, who were accustomed to ride 
every rooming and evening, between 
Clapham and the Bank, through a level 
and Macadamised turnpike avenue, or 
from Highgate, through the archway, 
up the New North Road, had set down 
for certainty that similar highways were 
current at the scene of their intended 
operations, and that, at least, there 
would be a tunnel through the Andes, 
or a railroad over Chimborazo; and 
with this idea had sent over machinery, 
which, not being gifted with the loco¬ 
motion of Prince Houssain’s tapestry, 
could not reach the place of its desti¬ 
nation, but lay on the beach decaying, 
or had been sold by auction for freight. 

The Vigo Bay enterprise likewise 
ended with the discovery of the platter, 
which, it appeared, had been dropped 
overboard by the drunken cook of one of 
the directors of the association; and 
the pearl-searching company found j(?af 
Jtsk were daily becoming more scarce, 
and the undertaking more desperate. 
The public at last had begun to rouse 
them from their prolopg^ delirium. 
Language, fouller than the linen of the 
washing company, was bandied about 
against the projectors of the bubbles. 
The faces of the munerous shareholders 
waxed blue as the stock in trade trfthe 
dahy company. The gentlemed of the 
Stock Excbatige saw the game was up, 
and a rtsgular “ sftuoe gut pent” took 
**!,,«>* <aty hell. 

,, Wh^: the shares in the several 
first issued, although 
*7 SQL or 100/. shares, 
to 10/. were 
^I^OtiBach share, and ibis small 
It was of course not felt by the 
^crested. But as directors 



of the various associations were com¬ 
pelled to make some shew of business, 
and this shew entailed additional ex¬ 
penses, it had been found needful to 
nmke further “calls’' upon the share¬ 
holders. These became at length ex¬ 
ceedingly inconvenient to comply with, 
and had gr^ually caused many hitherto 
very sanguine holders to appear as sell¬ 
ers. degrees the would-be sdilets 
became more numerous than the pur¬ 
chasers, for the Stock Exchangers were 
by no means anxious to take back the 
rubbish they had so successfully dis¬ 
posed of; and when it once got wind 
that a difficulty in disposing of the 
long-cherished property existed, a com¬ 
plete rush was made upon the market 
—a panic, all too late, seized upon the 
holders—no price could be obtained— 
and the luckless dupes were cofiipelled, 
by non-payment of fresh calls, to forfeit 
their shares altogether, or doomed to 
find that the value lessened with every 
fresh instalment they deposited. Then, 
indeed, the bubble burst—then, indeed, 
the hour of ruin came—then families, 
revelling in supposed affluence, felt the 
sting of beggmy—then the before 
revered merchant appeared in the 
character of a broken man—then the 
confidential servant stood forth the 
arraigned defaulter—then the sensitive 
dupe sought, by suicidal death,oblivion, 
and the hardened stood at the felons’ 
bar for judgment—then, at length, did 
the cry of misery resound from one 
extremity of the empire to the other, 
and the wail of the deluded was heard 
over the bitter memory of the vanished 
earnings of years of industry and toil. 

It is impossible to depict truly even 
a shade of the wretchedness brought 
upon the public by the result of the 
infernal machinttions we have storied. 
It shook^ommercial and individual 
credit to its centre, which ^n to 
the present hour staggers under the 
blow. No man longer confided in 
bis connexions, for it was impossible 
to ascertain bowideeply they were com¬ 
promised in the fallacies all bad so 
e^erly pursuj^. Ilte atrpdpHs^d^pijt 
was entirelv laid l>are,aud tbe^tioHs 
property fell in price, with ht great^ 
rapdity than it had risen. can 
give* no better, Wea of , d»e state ^ 
things at this crisis, than by shewing 
the Stock Exchange, quotations of the 
leading bonds, as mey were then given, 
and the prises they now heu. 
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Look upon this picture," 

" And then on4his." 

Diffemace of va. 

January 1835. 


November 1831. 

lue in 6 yean. 

Brazilian .5 per cent. 664 

Brazilian ... 

.... 4SM4 


per cent. 

Buenos Ayres 6 

ditto 

97 

Bnsnna Ayrea 20 -33 no div. 

75 '-77 

ditto 

C/iullAU ^ 


m 

Chilian. 

.... 16 -18 ditto 

724-744 

ditto 

Cefaunbiaa ... 6 

ditto 

95 

Colombian 

... 11 —13 ditto 

83'-84' 

ditto 

Greek . 


. 56 

Greek . 

...36 -38 ditto 

38f-40J 

ditto 

Mexican ...... 5 

ditto 

84 

Mexican ... 

.... 314-32 ditto 

724-73 

ditto 

Peruvian .6 

ditto 

854 

jPerovian ... 

... 10 -11 ditto 

844-854 

ditto 

Portuguese ... 5 

ditto 

89 

Portoguese 

.. 50 -51 ditto 

48 -49 

ditto 

Spanish.5 

ditto 

224 

Spanish. 

... 12 -13 ditto 

114-12 

ditto 


And difficult indeed would it be to Still more ruinous is the difference 
realise, to any extent, the bonds above in the price of the raining bubbles. A 

named, even at the low quotations at few we subjoin; the rest of the mush- 

which they are given; the chief of rooms of 1824and 1825 are absolutely 

them being nominal, and the actual without even a nominal value, 
value nothing. 

Then, Anglo'Mexican Shares of 1002. ... only 102, paid, price c;£’1.50 
Now, ' Ditto ditto of 1002. all the 1002. paid „ 14 to 16!! 

Difference, adding the additional payment ... ^'225 per share. 

Then, Columbian Shares of li!>l. only 52. per share paid, price jf79 
Now, Ditto ditto of 552. with 462. 5s. paid „ nothing. 

Difference All 

Then, Real del Monte Shares of 4002. only 702. paid, price o£‘1470 

Now, Ditto ditto of 4002. all the 4002. paid ,, 33!! 

Difference, adding the additional payments ... X\777 per share!! 

Then, Rio de la Plata Shares of 1002. ... only 52. paid... price .£72 
Now, Ditto ditto of 1002. ,, nothing. 

Difference . All. 

< 

Then, United Mexican Shares of 402. ... only 102. paid, price £\70 
Now, Ditto ditto of <102., all the 402. paid ,, 3 10s. 

Difference, adding the additional payments . £i^ 10** per share. 

Then, Arigna Iron Shares of1002.only 52. paid ... price 252. 

Then, Chilian Shares of 1002.only 51. „ ... „ 502. 

TAe», Tlalpaxhua Shares of 4002.about 302. ,, ... ,, 4302., 

Then, Anglo-Chilian Shares of 1002. ... only 52. „ ... „ 152. 

Then, General Mining Shares of 1002. ... about 52. ... 172. lOx. 

Then, Pasco-Perurian Shares of 1002. ... about 52. „ ... „ 302. 

r^n. Pearl fishery Shares of 252.only 22. „ ... „ 312. 

Now, with large additionlll payments, the whole are worth nothing, or next 
to nothing, as are some dozens more we need not name; for so it is to the end 
of the chapter. 

But there would have yet been their steady amlication had withered, 

hope, could the sufferers, with the had paralysed that activity for real 

wreck of their property, have gathered labour which had formerly given a zest 
back those habits of industry by which to its earnings, and contentment to its 
th^ had originally Required it Alas! realisations. The putiUe had been used 
this could not be done. The custom eff to be suddenly wealthy; they could 
seeing hundreds ffuetbate with the pass- not submit to Strive again for uie gia- 

ing hour had l^s^redithevalueof money dual attainment of u^lth. They could 

in their eyes; and who had seen scarcely bring ^themselves to believe 
56 per cent depend upon the turn of that their meteor affluence had so sud- 
the moment, could no longer toff ffir denly vanished, and that poverty and 
months to obtain the ceridln 10. The woe woe its dark successors, 
baneffil upas, imder lyhose influence We iiave tleen thus diffbse upon the 
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year of the share mania, bedhse it in f 
truth is the most important era of the 
Stock Exchange; and because this 

S eriod has had an influence over the 
estinies of the empire itself, which 
will probably never cease so long as 
England is on the roll of nations. 
Dreadful as were the losses of 1825— 
all extensive as was the ruin itWrought 
—these would have been but a se¬ 
condary evil—a misery which time 
would have ultimately assuaged, or 
which, at the worst, would have ex¬ 
pired with its objects; but in addition 
to all these, the gambling spirit of the 
stock-jobbers was so strongly incul¬ 
cated, that it even poisoned trade; 
and a system of rapid gain or rapid 
loss was established, especially in the 
colonial market, fully pointing out the 
school whence it had been derived. 

Since the bubble year, week by week 
have extensive failures bein announced; 
and to the announcement has been 
added, that the house has never reco¬ 
vered the shock of that year of specu¬ 
lation. But with the deadly wreck 
of property recorded, and with the 
vitiated blight shed upon commerce, 
it may be imagined the tale of evil 
would cease. It is not so. Penny¬ 
less, disheartened, and desperate, the 
unfortunate dppes have been, and are 
still, destined for other troubles. Very 
many of the schemes in which attempts 
were made to eflect something in ac¬ 
cordance with the prospectus, have 
entailed unliquidated expenses; the 
directors have disappeared; and it 
has been decided in a court of law, 
that although the parties who applied 
for shares did not pay up the instal¬ 
ment, thereby not fulfllling the con¬ 
ditions upon which tl^ shares were 
sent, yet that having merely 

requesting that they inight obtain some, 
they have rendered themselves respon¬ 
sible as partners for the debts incurred. 

Thus has the law been actively em¬ 
ployed since 1825; tnd many who 
had lost the greater part of their pro¬ 
perty, and'yet congratulated themselves 
on Wtsaj^ing^idi the small remainder, 
have' bemtmSficed upon and actioned 

pkyraent of 
contraction or which they 
; ^rtic^pated; either by word 
jfwnlld, md of the e^stence of which 
were not even aware. -To shew 
' jitmiw # syktem of 

#wfm]^t'robbery, in miny insteinces 
we' phtties applied to have been in¬ 



formed, that though a claim of—say 
2000 /.—^is made upon them, yet, upon 
the payment of 50/. or 100/., they 
would receive a guarantee against fur¬ 
ther demands ftom other creditors of 
the company. This sort of round- 
robin requisition has generally been 
successful; as, if not acceded to, it has 
invarial| |Y been followed by a copy of 
a writer the larger sum; and thus 
have the dupes been terrifled into 
parting with the scanty fragment pre¬ 
served from the wreck of former losses. 
In cases where the refusal has been per¬ 
severed in, actions have been brought; 
and, as we have before said, the law 
has decided that the victim was liable 
to further plucking. 

Such is the Stock Exchange, and 
such are its emanations; suck are the 
hitter fruits which inexperienced ava¬ 
rice has reaped from the contact. It 
has been the grand promoter of em¬ 
bezzlement—the jackal of the Gazette 
—the ever-active and pernicious agent 
of fraud and infamy—the wily serpent, 
whose eye has fascinated the victim 
until the sting has destroyed him. 

l.iet us, however, independently of 
the bubble year, for a moment reflect 
in what manner the speculators of the 
Stock Exchange obtain, or endeavour 
to obtain, money. Is it not by the 
propagation of lies, no matter what 
their nature, so that the tendency is to 
vary the price of stock ? Is it not by 
creating terror, through felse inform¬ 
ation, that the weaker is preyed upon 
by the bold-faced inventor? Have 
not battles been fought, empires revo¬ 
lutionised, and monarchs destroyed, 
in the Actions of the Stock Excliange, 
that some knot of fabricators might' 
gain their one or two per cent? To 
sum up all, is it not notorious'^at a 
statement is utterly damned if to it is ’ 
^pended that *^it is merely S Stock 
Exchange rumour?’* There is, in 
nothing generoiu in Capel Court; its 
very air scents ofknavery ;■ its ipeco- 
lators have a hUng-dog loicfli |>eepmg 
from the comer of the eye^ as thoti||^ 
ashamed to look an bon^ mciii in ^ 
flice; to avoid which danger is the 
pdssible reason why tiifiir assoeiaties 
are hll of “foe houie.** Their id^ 
are contracted W the art of deludiuff ;: 
and their eldqu^ace honflned to toe 
perpetual “ what’s toe priced’of foe 
morninf^ and thte " ttoat did'they dose 
at?’*'6f et’ening^. 

The existence of d» Stock Exchange 
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has been a curse to the empire. It 
has corrupted her citizens, it has drained 
her resources, it lias blighted her trade, 
it has destroyed her stability. It stands 
unrivalled in tlie records of roguery, a 
modern monument of debasement and 
crime. 

Since 1825, the speculation of the 
Stock Exchange lias been upon i^very 
limited scale. This has arisen *from 
the public having been so completely 
beggared, that they have been com¬ 
pelled to abandon the ruinous yet 
tempting system. Yet the fabric still 
exists, and, like the ungorged boa, 
vratches in the hope that the time will 
again give tlie victim to its fangs. 
Since 1825, also, there has been among 
the “ gentlemen” speculators great 
abandonment of curricles and cabrio¬ 
lets, of horses and hunting-boxes, of 
cobs and country-houses; but these 
are still “ to let,” and the late proprie¬ 
tors only wait the renovation of John 
Bull to become as they before were— 


tbp purse-proud puppi® of the avenues 
of 'Change. 

If ever Swing could merit canoni¬ 
zation, or a modern Erostratus desave 
a record in the page of history, it 
would be by offering up this temple 
of Mercury at the shrine of Vulcan. 

But it will be asked, did the govern¬ 
ment calmly see the work of plunder 
and ruin proceed? This is too im¬ 
portant a question to meet a brief 
reply. We shall in another paper 
treat of this in all its bearings; lor the 
present we will merely say, that if, 
after the warnings of the past, and the 
produced destitution of tlie existing 
moment, the public again submit to 
be inviegled to ruin, and blindly led 
to barter industry for inftimy, we should 
indeed be induced to say, with the 
poet, that 

" Surely the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat.” 


RENCONTRES ON THE ROAD. 
THE ROWING-MATCH. 


Summer is come and gone! and 
bright, genial, and seductive, as have 
proved, this year, the smiles of that 
privileged enchantress, many are the 
thousands she has wooed from homes, 
either cheerless with solitude, or haunt¬ 
ed by recollections, to tempt the fickle 
main in quest of yet more uncertain 
enjoyment, or to dream away luxurious 
hours of sunny listlessness, fulled by 
its treacherous whispers on some rock- 
girt shore—to explore with rapid and 
unsated glances the witching sce- 
neiv of foreign lands—or, happier far 
and rarer, in these days of ebbing 
patriotism, to gaze with raptured eye 
and .swelling heart on the green fields, 
bright streams, and waving oaks of 
To^y. England 1 Thanks ^ to the 
indents (albeit.in themselves little 
akin to p£^nre) which sent me forth, 
after lo^ stagnatUm, aniid the weeds 
and diaVlows of the sfscura but ignoble 
haven in which fate bad' strUndra me, 
once more on the broad current of 
human fortunes and human feelings— 
not bold as the novice who launches 
in fearless exultation a frail bark which 
summer, gales suffice to sliiv-er; but 


wary as the sea-worn pilot, who reads 
in the scarce visible cloud the tempest’s 
legible warning, and trims his oft-rent 
sail in duteous subservience to the 
mightier elements above him. 

It is a strange thing, and a spirit- 
stirring, to excliange the lounger’s daily 
saunter across fields whose every blade 
of grass and tuft of fern is grown 
painfully (though not perhaps tlie less 
fondly) femiliar, for the traveller’s 
unfettered progress, with cities, and 
counties, and kingdoms, flitting before 
his eye in rapid succession, till the 
world seems one gay, animated, 
peristrephic panorama! The transition 
to such excitement, from the almost 
monastic stillness of a bachelor’s home, 
is at first bewildering; hut the power 
of novelty—that vivid and wonder¬ 
working spell by which alone Nature 
successfully combats the impress of 
“ vanity and vexation ’’ stamped upon 
all her gorgeous- forms—wakes by 
degrees every latent ene^ in* the 
torpid soul. We seem to live anew— 
skies brigliter and purer than those we 
left behind smile on our onward path— 
fields greener and more luxuriant open 
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cm our view—and every breath of the* 
rapidly shifting clime seems redoledt 
of health and vigour. 

Who that has travelled, and travelled 
after long, joyless repose, has not felt 
his bosom bound as distant ranges of 
blue and unknown mountains rose 
upon the iar horizon—at first scarce 
distingpiishable from their kindred 
clouds, but gaining on nearer approach 
in individual majesty and towering 
grandeur, till their overhanging peaks 
seem closing on his path—revealing 
then, within their rugged breasts, spots 
of sunny and sequestered loveliness — 
and casting, perchance, at length, their 
sweetly softened image upon lakes of 
tranquil beauty? W'ho ever gazed on 
such reflected glories, pillowed in 
noontide's unruffled slumber on seas 
of molten silver—the green un waving 
forest pictured in the green unmur¬ 
muring wave, and nought in motion 
but some tiny cloud careering across 
the untarnished mirror like a feiry 
pinnace—without sharing for a mo¬ 
ment the sea-boy’s feverish calenture, 
and longing to plunge beneath and And 
uneaithly rest? 

But it is not inanimate nature, even 
in these her noblest features, that wakes 
the most potent echo in a British way¬ 
farer's bosom. The oaks of merry 
Sherwood \^ave the greener for the 
memory of her hardy archer band— 
with Warwick’s graceful cedars still 
twine the blood-stained rival roses— 
the mouldering towers of Kenilworth 
are peopled widi fancy’s revellers— 
and the very quaint antiquity of Strat¬ 
ford is in harmony with the spirit of 
her gifted truant! The cities of Eng¬ 
land, witli their Gothic spires and 
venerable minstens—her villages, with¬ 
in whose cheerful healths the ever-open 
door gives joyous glimpses—her lordly 
mansions, buried in ancestral woods— 
even her tasteful villas, sacred to happy 
mediocrity,—these, with all their past 
and present tide of associaticgis, swell 
once mote with human sympathies the 
heart of him who bdiolds them after 
y^srs'of ettitmgem and seclusion. 

' Jt foment of strangely min¬ 
gled which revealed to eyes 

thfl^lAilf dreaded, while they longed 
toehold them, on the clear moon- 
^^t tuSOriion^ the venerable towers of 
and the gigantic shadows of 
almost contemporary Christ 
Slats! A retorii to college, 
ha* Asllw into the sere 


and yellow leaf,” without one of the 
buoyant hopes and bounding pxdses 
that made former returns synonymous 
with youUifhl pleasure or honourable 
ambition I Oxford! once dear stnd 
familiar Oxford 1 no longer my ma¬ 
ternal home; but a moral deseri, 
a human wilderness, in which nO well- 
known face probably existed to recall 
my former, or reflect my present altered 
self! The kind, but awral dignitary— 
tlie too indulgent tutor—the *tem, 
inexorable proctor,— all, all gathered 
to their Others by the m^e tranquil 
exhaustion of life’s unshaken hour¬ 
glass ; and my own once gay and 
blooming brotherhood (those on whom 
the early grave closed not) scattered 
along the world’s widely diverging 
paths, like leaves long severed from 
their parent tree 1 Such were the 
tliouglits which bade me gaze with 
swimming eyes on buildings, not one 
gray lineament of which it would have 
been in the power of Lethe to obli¬ 
terate! 

London may be forgotten, even by 
those whom she nurses in her giant 
lap—nay, can she be otherwise re¬ 
member^ than as some vast and 
monstrous exhalation, whose form and 
dimensions, ever changing and en¬ 
larging, mock alike the bodily and 
mental eye ? Edinbuigh may be for¬ 
gotten, all queenlike though *he be— 
her haughty crest, coroneted with 
natural bulwarks, and fretted like 
some barbarian fortalice with strange 
fantastic traceiy—for she too changes, 
and spreads silently her dazzling flanks 
over once rural scenes, to bathe them 
at length in her mighty river, beguiling 
her own long-exiled sons into mo¬ 
mentary foigetfulness. 

But Oxford 1 calm, immutable, pri¬ 
meval Oxford 1 how shouldst thou be 
forgotten? when, as every stone of 
thy time^hallowed fehrics which yields 
to the gentle touch of centuri^, is 
replaced by thy sons with Superstitious 
reverence, so do thy majestic features 
remain inde1ft>ly impressed upon theit 
heart of hearts 1 And if thou art dear— 
dearer than he perhaps well know*, 
till he brings his own raung scions to 
plant them in thy hanoweo inoidA'— 
to the gay son of affluence^ dson ih the 
world's turmoil, and sarrounded byihe 
' world’s pleasutos—^if dearer still to the 
calm, quiet ptstor, pausing athid the 
prattle ofHis.domestic hcam, to hear 
in fentylhy%eli-*eniembered chimes,-^' 
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wbat must thou be to the solitary re¬ 
cluse, " the world forgetting, by die 
world foiwt,” for whom the lonely 
taper bunu in some joyless Iwrmitage, 
whence he looks back on thy days of 
serene yet social companionship, as 
the mariner stranded on some isolated 
rock, recalls the verdure, the shade, 
and rural sympathies of his far-distant 
home. 

Ijjiad left Oxford thirty years before, 
an eager votary of fame, “ seeking the 
bubble reputation,” not in the can¬ 
non’s mouth,” but in the scarce less 
stormy paths of litigation. I grasped, 
but to relinquish, my youthfUl idol. 
She to whom I could without a sigh 
have sacrificed ambition, died, uncon¬ 
scious that with her expired my earthly 
aspirations. One warm sphere of filial 
love and duty bounded long my calm 
though clouded horizon. Tlie star of 
maternal love faded into the dawn of a 
purer and brighter day; and I was left 
alone, with nought to live on, but 
memory—or to live for, but reunion. 
From the vast blank which, like a 
shoreless sea, has settled on my un¬ 
eventful life, the scenes aud reminis¬ 
cences of youth start now and then 
into vivid illumination, like sunlight 
on a distant sail, or beacon kindling 
into sudden blaze. 

Then was it when the towers of 
Oxford first burst upon my view; and, 
as if to lend reality to my fanciful simile, 
it was not by the pale moonlight alone 
that they were sadly and solemnly dis¬ 
closed. It seemed almost a mockery 
to my painful musings, when the brief, 
bright flash of several sky-rockets was 
accompanied by peals of vociferous 
exultation, rarely heard amid ^e aca¬ 
demic stillness of Alma Mater. 

The post-boy turned round to me 
with sympathetic exultation. ** Oxford 
has won, sir 1” exclaimed he, joyfully; 
“ that’s why they’re shouting so.” 
“Won!” ewoed I, not much wiser 
for the postilion’s burst of classical 
enthusiasm—“ won what?”—“ JVhy, 
. svr^ your honour, the great boat-race 
at Henley; and the Cambridge men 
thou^t themselves mighty certain of 
winning, and that ma^es our young 
gentlemen so uproarious.’’ 

The boat-race at Henley!” What 
a t^ng of sweet and bitter fancies ” 
esmte trooping to my memory at due 
once familiar sound! Many, nay 
most of them, would be enigmas, save 
at Oxford^ lutd now, alas 1 obstdete ereit 


diere. But—during the long, sleeidess 
night which I passed in considering 
for whom, among former associates, 

I might venture in the mommg to 
inquire without a pang,—one little 
college tale, (which, after all, has 
perhaps only simplicity to recommend 
it,} connected with the Henley boat-race, 
haunted my pillow, and 1 will give it 
here. 

It was a happier, perchance, if less 
wealthy, time ror England, when her 
mothers, instead of purcl^ing with 
broken hearts the hard-won privilege 
of sending sons to fill a foreign grave, 
earned, witli unfelt privations, the pre¬ 
cious toon of storing their minds with 
lore for time and for eternity—• when 
every return of the mild, studious 
candidate for college honours was an 
era of unmixed pride and rejoicing; 
and when at length some humble 
vicarage, or still more unostentatious 
curacy, sheltered the declining years of 
the motlier who procured, and crowned 
the bounded wishes of the son who 
deserved it. 

It was with feelings and anticipations 
such as these, that the widow of a 
curate in the west of England, left with 
an only son and daughter, dedicated 
(reserving scarcely the means of sub¬ 
sistence for herself and her little girl) 
three.fourihs of her slender provision 
to the education of her Richard for his 
father’s sacred profession. 

While diis devoted parent lived, her 
little pittance and rare economy suf¬ 
ficed to maintain both, especially as 
by teaching a village school she ma¬ 
naged to increase her means, and for¬ 
ward her only daughter’s siraple,edu- 
cation. But this laudable exertion 
roved one to which she was unequal; 
er health sunk under confinement, 
and she died somewhat unexpectedly, 
leaving Lucy, at the critical age of six¬ 
teen, to the sole guardianship of a bro¬ 
ther not many years older, and with 
no earthly provision save what she 
might share with him from the scanty 
endowment to which, by his own assi¬ 
duity and good conduct, he had earned 
a title, for the prosecution of his college 
studies. 

The orphans clung to each other 
with the instinct of desolation. Lucy, 
in the innocence of her heart, saw no 
obstacle to accompanying Richard to 
Oxford; and Richard, who knew that 
her only alternative would be servitude 
among strangersx had sot the heart to 
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undeceive her. lie only recalled to 
her mind and his own their mother’s 
thousand anxious warnings and inva¬ 
luable counsels. Lucy,” said he, 
“ you are too young and pretty to be 
seen in Oxford. If you go there with 
me, you must be content to live like a 
little bird in a cage, with no one but 
your brother to sing to, or to take 
notice of you. I fear it will be a dull 
life for you, Lucy; and a strange, to 
lose the green fields, and merry rambles 
among diem with your young com- 

! )anion8, to be cooped up in a dismal 
edging with me and ray musty books. 
Don’t you think so, Lucy, my daiv 
ling?” But Lucy would throw her 
arms round her dear Richard’s neck, 
and say that a prison, with him to visit 
and console her, would be better tlian 
a palace away from him. So, in spite 
of shrugs and whispers from neigh¬ 
bours too sage not to give advice, 
though too poor or too selfish to give 
any thing else, the orphans set off to¬ 
gether for the University, at the com¬ 
mencement of the third year of Rich¬ 
ard’s academical career. 

Permission to live beyond walls had 
been easily obtained by a lad of Rich¬ 
ard's tried steadiness; and in the out¬ 
skirts of the town a lodging was found, 
combining indispensable economy witli 
strict privatfy, and somewhat of fresh • 
air wuhin doors at lea^t, for Lucy. 
Arrangements were made with an old 
woman,, too blind and deaf to see or 
hear more than was convenient, for 
supplying the orphans’ few wants, and 
performing the drudgery oftheir simple 
menage; and Lucy, who never stirred 
from-foe plain work with which col¬ 
lege sempstresses are amply furnished, 
except in the dusk, oi^r her brother’s 
protection, lived coli^ted, nay cheer¬ 
ful, on foe joy of bis daily return to 
their humble fireside, and the rare 
hope of a twilight ramble with him in 
the nightingal^aunted depths of B— 
wood. / 

Richard, engrossed as he was by all 
the energies of laudable industry and 
successful competition, sometimes ac¬ 
tually started to behold, on returning 
botpe, foe,, daily increasing loveliness of 
hu gentle sister, whose flush of youtb- 
fol and rustic beauty had received fh>m 
months of though&l confinement a 
ifoa de of almost superhuman delicacy 
tmd interest. Over a clteek which the 
of heaven, even in their gentlest 
rarely visited, flitted flushes 


like rosy clouds across some glassy 
lake. Her soft eyes had exchang^ 
the joyous glance of girlhood for the 
soul-reaching expression of early 
thoughtfulness ; and her figure, almost 
too light and evanescent for health, 
was but foe more perfect in grace and 
symmetry. Even the purblind old 
charwoman muttered ejaculations of 
mingled pity'and admiration; and 
Richard trembled as he gazed oiv the 
flower, which he privately resolved, at 
whatever sacrifice, to remove the fol¬ 
lowing year to a less perilous atmo¬ 
sphere. 

The dangers of the present season 
were, he flattered himself, nearly over. 
The term was drawing to a close, and 
not a tuft in Oxford so much as sus- 

f ected the existence of imey Austin, 
ler brother bad ever been too obscure 
to have many associates, and too shy to 
makefriends among strangers; and now, 
when rendered almost morose by fear 
of possible danger to Lucy, the haunts 
of foe unsocial bookworm afforded few 
temptations to visitors even of his own 
unprivileged class. 

An incident, however, occurred which 
at once disconcerted foe prudential 
and meritorious sacrifices of Richard’s 
whole academic campaign. A few 
weeks previous to foe close of foe 
term, tlie usual rowing-match between 
Oxford and Cambridge was to take 
place at Henley. None, perhaps, but 
an Oxonian or a Cantab knows what a 
joke are all sublunary competitions to 
a University boat-race ; and no indi¬ 
vidual, perhaps, had ever more reason 
to ciy, “ a plague on both your 
houses I” than poor Richard Austin. . 

His quiet and retiring habits, and 
studious avoidance of all display and 
expense, would have made'him the last 
to embark in a contest requiring the 
uimo.st energies of purse and persoh; 
but rowing (which he had practised 
from infancy on his native Kxe) was 
his solitary recreation at college, and 
his unrivalled excellence in the att 
was univerUlIy known. It so hap¬ 
pened, that foe day before the match, a 
picked man of the Oxford* crew whs 
summoned to attend a dying par^t; 
and so inferior were those from- amhng 
whom a substitute might be selected, 
that the aquatic reputation of Alma 
Mater began to totter to its very centi^. 

To no one was this impending dis¬ 
comfiture more grievous than to the 
young Earl of D —^ tlm grand patiOn 
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and chainpioQ of the contest, and one 
of the best-tempeied and best-beloved 
youths ever educated at Oxford. lie 
and his comrades were sunk in all the 
depressing anticipations of inevitable 
deWt, when some one suggested Dick 
Austin, of Queen’s, as the best rower 
in Oxford, if his pride and poverty 
would allow him to come forward and 
take a part in a public exhibition. 

“ Hang hi.s poverty!” cried all the 
rowers at once; “ it shan’t cost him a 
shilling 1” “ I like his pride,” said 

Lord D-, “ but I’ll do my best to 

get over itand the good-natured, 
frank-hearted young nobleman soon 
made the humble poor scholar feel (as 
he really was) the party conferring a 
great obligation, by exerting his match¬ 
less skill in the anxiously contested 
race. Richard at first shrunk back 
from what he supposed condescension; 
but put at his ease by the cordial man¬ 
ners of the peer, and flattered, in spite 
of himself, by the importance attached 
to bis compliance, he consented, with 
a good grace, to restore the balance of 
power to, at least, its former equi¬ 
librium. 

When Lucy heard of tlie rowing- 
match, her mind misgave her. She 
knew colds were often caught there, 
and exertions made not soon got over; 
and she could have cried, she scarce 
knew why, when, with a friendly billet 

from Lord D-, arrived the gay 

fancy dress provided for the absent 
member of the club, with a request 
that Richard would wear it, for the 
sake of uniformity. “ I do not love 
you in tbsUfantastic,disguise, Richard,” 
said she; and yet it is rich and 
handsome, and becomes you well ; but 
it neither befits your birth nor your pro¬ 
fession. What would my dear mother 
have said to see you masquerading so?’’ 

, Richard echoed these forebodings 
with a responsive sigh: but his honour 
was engaged, and his motive an amiable 
one;, and he set off, determined to do 
hisverybest. Hedidsoe||ctuail^,poor 
fellow! for all but himsaf and Lucy. 
The race, the most narrowly-contested 
one ever known, was on the brink of 
bein| Iqst, when, by a super-human 
exertion of mingled strengdi and skill, 
ke .retrieved it hut felt the next mo- 
m^t, with the shout of triumph yet 
ringing in his ear, back in the arms of 

Lord D-^-, whose gay attire was soon 

deluged with the li(e-blood of poor 
Richard. A blood-vessel on the 


lungs had burst from intense exertion; 
and the surgeon, who was summoned 
with the speed of lightning by the 
best-mounted of the by-standers, could 
give at first but a vague hope, con¬ 
tradicted by his grave and anxious 
countenance. 

To say that this event saddened 
many a young heart, and cast a damp 
over a scene of triumph, were super¬ 
fluous ; but while hundreds exclaimed, 
and wondered, and lamented, Lord 

D- acted under the influence of 

the amiable feelings which made him 
the idol of his college. He supported, 
tired as he was, the head of poor 
Richard in one unvarying position, 
during the long weary pull up stream 
(deemed safer than a carrit^e) to Ox¬ 
ford, accompanied him to his distant 
lodging, entreated the surgeon, wiUi all 
the eloquence of despair, to save him, 
and poured his amply-stored purse into 
Uie lap of the old woman (whom he 
believed Richard’s only attendant), to 
purchase comforts for bis sick room. 

“ Good God! his sister!” ex¬ 
claimed the old creature, lierself over¬ 
whelmed with the sight of Richard, 
stretched, pale as a corpse, and appa¬ 
rently lifeless, on a mattress, to be con¬ 
veyed up stairs. Her shriek, and the 
unwonted bustle near theit; quiet dwell¬ 
ing, roused Lucy from a light slumber, 
into which, wearied with watching for 
her absent brother, she had fallen. 
Her mind full of conquest and victory, 
she at first supposed them to be bring¬ 
ing him home in triumph, and thought 
only of her own escape from so alarm¬ 
ing an invasion; when a second look 
down on the assembled crowd fh the 
pale moonlight shewed her Richard, her 
sole friend and sole protector, stretched 
forth lifeless on a bier! She would 
have flown down stairs, but her totter¬ 
ing limbs refused to sustain her. She 
had sunk on a chair, motionless and 
senseless as her poor brother, when 
—all others being peremptorily ex¬ 
cluded by the surgecfti—he and Lord 

D-, laid him once more upon his 

humble pallet. 

“ Another patientl” exclaimed the 
doctor, as he turned from Richard's 
pallid countenance to the statue-like 
aspect of poor Lucy, into whose cheeks 
the “eloquent blood” soon rushed, 
under the influence of his stimulants, 
though only to ebb once more, and 
leave them paler than ever. Rich¬ 
ard 1 thy own dear Richard i” sobbed 
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diei at lei^ith,’ totally regardless of the 
praence of owers; ** 1 always said it 
would come to this. They have mur¬ 
dered you in their idle sport; and what 
will become of poor Lucy 1" 

“ He is not dead, young woman,” 
said die doctor, more moved than his 
very eccentric manner indicated; '‘nor, 
I hope, like to die, provided you do 
exactly as I mean to teach you, in this 
critical and hazardous case. I shall 
sit up the first night myself, and I 
might tell you to go to bed, but I 
know it would be useless, and, besides, 
you must take a lesson. I am sure, 
by your face, you will be an excellent 
nurse; that is, when you have done 
crying. As for this young gentleman 
here, the sooner he goes back to his 
college, after such a night’s work, the 
better. I never saw a young man 
worth a farthing in a sick room, par¬ 
ticularly if he happened to care for the 
patient. So good night, my lord; 
you shall hear all about us in the 
morning.” 

From the moment that Lord D. saw 
Lucy, pity and remorse had been al¬ 
most swallowed up in astonishment. 
That such a being should exist in 
Oxford, unknown and unworshipped, 
when girls of the most ordinary pre- 
tensicms had .each their host of devoted 
admirers! That he, too, should be the 
fortunate man —lucky in his veiy mis¬ 
fortune—to bring to light, to win, and 
perhaps wear, this rare and matchless 
flower I All was, for a few brief, sel¬ 
fish moments, surprise, and flutter, and 
exultation; till a noisy troop of the 
more heartless victors, reeling home 
from ‘Celebrating their triumph, turned 
the upbraidings of an amiable mind 
against itself. “ Now;” reasoned the 
honest, upright Lord D., “ 1 think these 
lads cold and callous, because they 
can make meny while the life of a 
fellow-creature is at stake; and yet I 
can think of his pretty sister when he 
is lying—and all to please me—on 
what may prove S death-bed: too bad, 
really I” 

I have neither time nor skill to weave 
a romanoe—even a true one. What 
1 would for ever commemorate is the 
simple integrity and native purity, 
^^urhidi taught the inexperienced Lucy 
'to &row over hours of forced but daily 
iotvoourse with an impassioned young 
man, the sacredness, not merely of 
mnocence, but lofty principle. One 
plain sel^evident proposition stood 
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her in stead of a host of more refined 
and abstract motives, for a line of con-, 
duct which she never swerved fiom, 
even in thought. She. knew she was 
not, in birth and station, a fitting wife 
for Lord D.; and as she told herself 
this, even offoner than he assured her 
of the contrary, she never became en¬ 
tangled in the sophistries so fatal to 
the peace of many a low-bom maiden. 
True, she did not yet love him, either 
with his own frantic and impetuous 
passion, or even with all the chastened 
energies of a heart naturally warm and 
tender. But could he come daily, 
hourly, and cheer with his sunny face 
and unwearied kindness the lonely 
abode of sickness and sorrow, and 
wake no interest in a bosom of 
eighteen ? 

It was impossible; and that he did 
so, only made that heroism which 
might otherwise have been styled 
insensibility. Lucy strove early to 
put au end to intercourse so fraught 
with peril'to both; but to leave her 
brother in his precarious state, for 
many moments together, was long out 
of the question, and as he lived but 
on the daily visits of his noble friend, 
Lucy felt reluctant to deprive him of 
an indulgence, the motive for with¬ 
drawing which, it would have been, in 
his weak state, death for him to hear. 
Had his mind, indeed, not participated 
deeply in his body’s debility, he would 
have been tremblingly alive to the im¬ 
pending danger; but hovering as he 
was for weeks between life and death, 
the united presence ofhis darling sister 
and his penitent comrade seemed tq 
lull him into a blissful security, from 
which, but for the supernatural firm¬ 
ness of a mere child, he might have 
awoke to despair. 

Lord D., with the frank and delight¬ 
ful temper which endeared him to all 
around—and wherefore not to poor 
Lucy?—united somewhat of the way¬ 
wardness of one unused to opposition. 
“ Lucy,” h^ould often say, in whis¬ 
pers of ardent genuine auction, as 
they wmched together during her bro¬ 
ther’s slumbers, “ in two years I shall 
be of age: no mortal being will foen 
have power to control my honest in¬ 
clinations. In choosipg you for my 
wife, I only shew mt beauty and 
goodness have more weight with me 
than idle pomp- .1 might marry, it is 
true, more wiralthily or more shew- 
ily~” 
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** You may many mom 
myloM,” saw XjocV; “and thali, my 
poor mother ii8wi ;to say, every 
thing. If I v«atf jmhr equ^ .in birth 
and education^ Want Of tnoloey should 
itemr part us; but I am an. untutored 
village girl, unfit as well as unworthy 
to be the wife of one like you. Were 
I to be over-persuaded to such a rash 
step, I should be miserable, encum¬ 
bered with a station I could not fill, 
and distracted with duties I had never 
dreamed of. But this I could bear, as 
the earthly alloy of too fair a lot; the 
scorn of your relations, though it might 
kill, would not deter me. It is from 
yourself—your altered, repentant self 
—that I slirink affrighted. You would 
wake from your dream of boyish love, 
and look round in vain for a partner 
fit to stand with you on your proud 

{ >innacle of rank and greatness, and 
ook down, ere long, in contempt on 
the poor maiden, who, like the silly 
moth, let herself be dazzled by their 
lustre.” 

Such, in every varied form of sim¬ 
ple and touching expression, was the 
invariable answer of a girl of eighteen 
to the eloquence of love and the whis¬ 
pers of ambition. 

The conflict became at length, how¬ 
ever, too arduous; and strength, un¬ 
dermined by anxiety and confinement, 
was no longer equal to resist or even 
endure titie impetuosity of a mind un¬ 
used to control. After exhausting the 
simple means her scanty experience 
suggested, of absenting herself uni¬ 
formly during his frequent visits, and 
returning unopened his innumerable 
letters, she was at length driven to the 
desperate expedient of an appeal to 
his mother, one of the proudest and 
most formidable of women; the bare 
idea of addressing whom would, under 
less pressing circumstances, have made 
her die of alarm. 

A letter to a countess! and con¬ 
taining, moreover, the unpleasant news 
of her son’s idle attachme^ cost poor 
Lucy days of unsuccessfu^ogitation; 
and it Was not till she had burned half 
a score oT elaborate epistles, that, 
giving herself up in despair to nature’s 
dictation, she wrote as follows: 

“ May it please your ladyship, 

'* It is now about two months 
since I had the misfortune to booomo 
acquainted with young Lord D. your 
eon, in consequence of an ugly accident 
which befell my dear brother, while row¬ 


ing few his lordship at the gr(Wt Henley 
match. Poor Hiohard bu:^ a blood!- 
vessel, and was brought home for dead, 
and has ever since been in a very dan^ 
geiotts way ; so that I dare not tell him 
Miy tiling to vex or agitato him. My' 
lOm was very, very kind to him, and let 
him want for nothing; but, unluckily, 

I could not help his seeing me when he 
came to sit with Richard; and for many 
weeks past, madam, he has been speak¬ 
ing to me us if 1 had been—os, alas! I 
am not—bis equal in birth and station. 
He wants, poor dear young man 1 to 
make me promise to marry him when 
he is of age; as if I did not know that 
a poor curate’s daughter is no match 
for a noble earl. But indeed, madam, 
1 do ; and so 1 have told him a thousand 
and a thousand times. You need not 
be afraid of my consenting, though it 
is hard to seem ungrateful to so kind a 
gentleman ; but as 1 urn a poor lone girl, 
my only brother being weak in mind 
and body, and not in a state to be fretted 
about any thing, it would bo n great 
kindness if your ladyship would come, 
or send for your son, and talk him out 
of his foolish fancy, much better than I 
can do. I'lll this is the case I shall 
never have peace; and I am not well or 
strong since Richard’s accident, else 1 
should not have troubled you with my 
poor affairs. Wishing your ladyship 
health and prosperity, and all the hap¬ 
piness he so well deserves tp your kind, 
generous son, 

“ I remain, madam, 

Your dutiful, humble servant, 
Lucy Austin.” 

” P.S.—I wish it might suit your 
ladyship to come quickly, as I had ra¬ 
ther, if you please, not see my lord 
much longer.’ ^ 

Lady D. was, in truth, a proud, 
high-tempered woman, but her head 
and heart were both excellent; and 
this letter was exactly calculated to 
make her doat on the writer, in any 
capacity but that of her only son^ 
wire. She lost not a moment in setting 
out for Oxford, and exchanging at the 
last stage her splendid equipage for a 
post-chaise, drove to the end of the 
street in which Lucy lived, and pro¬ 
ceeded on foot, to avoid all unneces¬ 
sary iclaty to the humUe abode of her 
son’s upright rejectiess. 

It had been the countess’s intention, 
by all this skilful manceuvre, and the 
assumption of a plainness of attire 
widely difierent from that of persons 
of rank at the period, to see and judge 
of Lucy in the character of a mere 
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efiStimiy. But the instinct of mingled 
afi^ction and alarm was not to be de¬ 
ceived. Lucy traced the son’s mild 
features even through his haughty mo¬ 
ther’s totally differing expression; and 
had lived of late too mmdiarly with 
birth and breeding, to mistake Uieir 
involuntary indications. * 

^he was at the countess’s feet the 
iirot moment they exchanged glances, 
and the next cordially folded in her 
arms. “ Lionel may be forgiven,” 
was the exclamation which follow^ 
the mother's keen and embarrassing 
scrutiny of the fair trembler before her, 
for f^jiying such a creature would 
become a coronet; but not for forget¬ 
ting that, if mad enough to bestow it, 
it could not make her happy. To be 
a countess is no sinecure, my pretty 
maiden, even to one bom to its ardu¬ 
ous duties;—to be a despised and 
broken-hearted one were too sad a fate 
for one so innocent and upright as 
yourself! To avert it, and avoid scenes, 
which are always bad things, I mean 
to send you and your brother imme¬ 
diately to Devonshire, where his native 
air and the care of my housekeeper at 
D— will do more for him than all the 
faculty. It would only flurry him to 
see me at present; so I leave you to 
tell him that his waste of time and 
health in my son’s service shall be no 
loss to him, and that tlie first living he 
is of age to hold shall be his—no bad 
specific, I imagine, in a nervous case. 
His sister’s share in his advancement 
he shall hear from me, when we meet, 
as I hope we shall all do, by and by. 
Good Mrs. Jekyll, who is in the chaise 
a few doors off, will superintend the 
removal of your invalid to the next 
stage, whence you^^ll send my car¬ 
riage and servants to me immediately. 
A more critical task awaits me; but 
wliere tliere is good sense and good 
feeling to work upon, a mother may do 
much.” 

Amid the reviving breezes and tran¬ 
quil seclusion of D— castle, the or¬ 
phans found health, and security, and 
peace; and when Lord D—, some 
years after, came to congratulate Ri- 
ctiard Austin on his instalment in Uie 


best living on the estate^ 
able to look qn his baitdsome tnoug^ 
altered countenance with meek ccMXb' 
posure — nay, to hear his noble lady 
and beautiful children named without 
one throb, of rebellious regret. But, 
oh I the immeasurable disparity be¬ 
tween the love of man and woman! 
Though Lord D—, at the high flood 
of his youthful passion, by the extra¬ 
vagance of his grief and indignation, 
almost terrified his stern mother &om 
her purpose—while Lucy, self-immo¬ 
lated at the shrine of duty, followed 
its proud priestess like an unresisting 
lamb—Ac, not three short years after, 
had sought and won a titled bride — 
while she, the gentle, passive village 
maiden had ever steadily rejected alii 
proposals. To have been beloved by 
Lord D— was too bright an incident 
of her history to allow it to be eclipsed 
by life’s vulgar realities—to live single 
for his sake, worth all the commonplaces 
of ordinary wedlock! 

I have^leen, since her story vras re¬ 
vived in my mind, its unpretending 
heroine. She retains, in advancing life, 
the almost saint-like simplicity of her 
early expression; while one loves to 
imagine that it is to the aristocracy of 
her affections she must own a dignity 
and refinement of manners not other¬ 
wise easily accounted for. 

Lord D—and she are now excellent 
friends, lie hands her out of church 
sometimes, not the less respectfully, 
perhaps, that she once saved him from 
handing her into it; and I question 
whether she would ever have been half 
as happy beneath the splendid dais of 
Castle D—, as presiding in the rectory 
parlour over a game at blindroan’s buff 
between the motherless children of her 
dear Richard, and the yet dearer off¬ 
spring of her early lover. 

The old countess, after years of 
steady friendship, left her independent. 
The young one, though a little jealous 
still, loves and admires her. Richard 
looks up ,^her as the foundress of his 
fortunes 5 »|||hr mother from heaven 
smiles approval of her upright conduct. 
Children of romance and hrabition — 
go ye and do likewise I 
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Z%i S^pirit ^4he. F0tiience* 


■'X'tU'S SHEIT OF THE PESttLEKCE. 

' Eurth Bbook at its coming I 

IEBSE thy ifeet, like a stonA of thunder 
Leaping along an Alpine hill. 

Beating a thousand pine-trees under. 

On each wind-shakoi pinnacle. 

Art thou a warrior, riding by 
Eternity's tempestuous river? 

Tliy plunte of black clouds tbssing high— 
thy death-darts sounding in thy quiver! 

Art thou a Mend to human kind, 

A Russian Howard, come to dry 

Tlie “ bloody sorrow" of the mind, 

To smootn the pillow, clear the eye? 

But bush 1—upon my listening ear 
A wild and fearful cry is breaking; 

Like an arrow of God its pathway sere 
Id a crowded city making. 

And art diou he whose name doth fall 
Like the darkness of eclipse. 

Startling the chieflain in his hall. 

With the wine-cup at bis lips? 

The light of ancient years is red 
With diy foamy plume of fear; 

The battle bow’d its crested head 
At the lifting of thy spear. 

Chariot and war-horse—on they came. 
Flinging tlieir death-shout to the sky. 

Like a mighty rushing dame— 
lo! the Persian chivahyl 

Op they came — a livipg blast I 
Lyre .and banner, band by band — 

A tempest of rich plumes—they pass'd 
At the shadow of thy hand! 


The sultan sat on his Ivory throne. 

In a mist of emerald light. 

With his satraps round him like a zone 
Of starsbupon an eastern night. 


Lin die voice of tHe c]rmbals up— 

The flower-crown’d dancers ming I 
Why quivers thy hand on tfaecmtal cuplg 
Where art thou, mighty king? 


In sooth it were a pleasant dream 
Some summer-day to trace 
Thy wanderings by field and stream, 

Thou pilgrim of all space! 
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The S^ir^it of the PesHlence, 

♦ 

Art thou a demon-birth, descended 
From him on whom the cursing fell?*— 
Thy path of misery never ended, 
thy feet on earth, thy heart in hell ? 

How strange thou art! and wilt thou pass 
With joy and lau^ter on thy way, 

Dancing along the summer grass 
Like Hope upon a holyday? 

O spirit! to have seen thee ride 
From Tiflis through the Persian sand. 

With Terror mounted by thy side —• 

Thy Arman in thy hand ! 

How the words of coming doom 
Through each trembling village ran. 

When thou stoodst a Pillar’d Gloom 
In the plains of Astrakhan 1 

Then tljy pale horse neigh’d aloud, 

Terror! when thy trumpet blew. 

And Asia’s thousand princes bow’d 
As the summons flew. 

Put the watchers at thy gates, 

Round about thy bulwarks go — 

What stranger at the portal waits ? 

Who that blast of wrath doth blow ? 

Watchman! watchman 1 what of the night ? 

Still the stranger bloweth on 1 • 

Up! from thy rose-bed of delight — 

Up 1 Island-Babylon I 

Heard ye that bitter burst of weeping? — 

Hearn ye that far-off thunder-tramp. 

Like the wind of the Lord at midnight sweeping 
The tents of the Assyrian camp 1 

Demon tocher, spread thy wing! 

Now thy poison’d arrow throw I 
Is the storm of heaven thy string ? — 

Is the flrfimment thy bow ? 

1 wander out—each man I meet 
Hath a ghastly hue on his face; 

The shops are shut in every street. 

Not a voice in the market-place 1 

Each hath a dim and sickly glare, 

As its path it did not know; 

4rbe father calls, from the topmost stair. 

To the child who weeps below. 


The Wandering Jew. 



1831.] * The Spirit^ the Pestilence. 

Listen I listen! —> it is die tread 
Of a watcher on the floor; 

She leapeth up from the sick man’s bed. 

At the startling cry, ** Bring out your dead”— 
The cart is at the door! 

Steadily! steadily! — now take breath — 

The bier of genius and of pride I 

Reform doth sleep the sleep of death, 

With the Cholera by its side! 

I see the agony-of prayer, 

St. Paul’s! within thy glorious fone; 

While the soft balmy summer air 
Is gliding through that broken pane; — 

And lifted eyes and linked hands 
Forgot all hatred, rage, and strife; 

One pulse throughout diose thousand bands, 
Tliat solitude of life! 


But o’er the troubled heart doth creep 
Some pleasant song, some gentle thought, 

SomtN’dream of childhood’s golden sleep. 
Some word by the departed taught. 

The prodigal is thinking now 
Of tender love flung idly by, 

And a fond father’s wrinkled brow 
Is rising to ids misty eye; — 

And o’er that panic-stricken crowd 
The clear blue summer heaven he sees. 

And tlie rich sunset evening cloud 
Doth glimmer through the trees 

And the green leaves rustle round him. 
Calming all his grief and fear; 

The peace of early days hath found him — 
His mother’s voice is in his ear. 

Remember not our bygone years. 

Great God! before Thy mercy seat 

Behold a universe in tears— 

A nation at Thy feet! 
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POLAND 

No. III. 

THE ELECTIVE MONAECHY CONTTNOED. 


We resume the subject of the mis¬ 
fortunes of Poland, from the period of 
John Chsimir’s flight into Silesia. He 
was driven away by Charles Gustavus, 
of Sweden, who, in 1654, bad invaded 
and subjugated Casimir’s dominions, 
at the head of60,000 men, and blotted 
Poland for a while from the list of 
nations. 

Charles Gustavus was a warlike 
king, and his object was to divert the 
valour of his troops from matters at 
home to conquests abroad. Puffendorf 
says, that he was undecided for a time 
in selecting his victim; that he turned 
with haughty disdain from Denmark; 
that he was fearful of encountering the 
Muscovite armies ; but that he poured 
the vials of his wrath on the dominions 
of John Casimir. The most notable 
captains of the age, the heroes of the 
thurty years' war, or their offspring, 
the Wittembergs, the Horns, the Le- 
wenhauils, the Baniers, the Oxenstierns, 
the Steinbochs, the Wrangels, and the 
Laganlies, were his lieutenants. He 
led his troops hito the plains of Poland, 
nominally under the banner of religion, 
though his real object was the baneful 
and accursed one of mere conquest 
and personal aggrandisement. While, 
on the one band, the Cossacks of Bog¬ 
dan, in conjunction with the Czar 
Alexis, had ravaged and wrested from 
tlie Polish yoke all the fruitful a^ 
extensive provinces of the East, and 
ha.d been, in-their measures of hostility, 
joined by all those who were anxious 
for the preponderance ofjhe Greek 
schism; on tlie other handTeveiy indi¬ 
vidual among the dissidents of tlie 
Protestant schism, among whom were 
the Duke of Croy, the Landgrave of 
Hesse, Adolphus of Nassau, the Mar¬ 
grave of Baden, the Count Palatine of 
Sulzbach, the Prince of Anhalt, and 
the Duke of Mecklenberg, joined in 
another crusade against the Catholic 
and petl^ting bigots of Poland. 
Charles speedy possession of 

Posen and Kalisn, Sirad and Mus- 
qovia, Cracow and Warsaw, and do- 
jUi^^cated himself in the palace of 
iJbhh Casimir. 

John was a wanderer in, Silesia, 
■'whence be had commanded sufficient 
;-^|ia aress to stay the proceedings of 


Alexis, and Bogdan his ally, when an 
unes^cted counteraction manifested 
itself among his apparently disheart¬ 
ened subjects, unfavourable to the 
Swedes. The haughty conduct of 
Charles to the very Poles to whom 
he was indebted for his extraordinary 
conquests; the exhortations of the 
Jesuits and Catholic clergy, whom 
bigotry more than patriotism rendered 
hostile to the sway of a heretic; the 
pillage and savage havoc committed 
every where by the Swedish troops, 
especially in the Catholic churches, 
which were the peculiar objects of 
their fury,— aroused thousands of the 
vanquished, who simultaneously moved 
into Silesia, and joined the standard 
of the king. All Europe, moreover, 
felt commiseration for a gallant and 
expiring nation, and either looked with 
eyes of disgust on the atrocious acts of 
Charles, or began to dread his aspiring 
views and his ascendant fortunes. The 
regular Polish army, under the com¬ 
mand of the grand hetman, Potocki, 
was making a stantt on the plains of 
Lublin, by the banks of the Vistula. 
In its ranks were to be found Alex¬ 
ander Koniecpolski (powerless now to 
repair by his bravery the ravages and 
desolation which his tyranny towards 
Bogdan had occasion^), the Grand 
Marshal Lubomirski, the l^ince Deme¬ 
trius Koributh Wiecnowiecki, Stanislas 
of Jablonow, and John Sobieski. But 
finding itself deserted by the king, and 
destitute of supplies in the midst of 
enemies, it was compelled to elect 
submission to the Czar or to the Swede, 
as the only means of salvation: it pre¬ 
ferred the latter, and laid down its 
arms. Ibe Grand Elector of Bian- 
denbure, Frederick William, an am- 
bitious^and able prince, was desirous 
of dirouting Prussia and Pomerelia 
with Charles Gustavus; bat [he war¬ 
like *Ewede had only to appear, to 
become master of Thom, of Marien- 
burg, and of Elbing; and the elector 
was fain to do homage for ducal 
Prussia to the Kirfg of Sweden. 
Charles then overran Livonia, and 
compelled the Duke of Courland to 
b^ome his suzerain. Thus liad tlj^ 
king formed an empire, embracing th^ 
whole extent of the shores of tiie 
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Baltic, and extending to the Carpa- 
thifm mountains, and thieatened to 
become the* most formidable of Eu¬ 
ropean potentates. Germany trembled 
at the near approach of the victor; and 
the cause of i*rotestantism, which the 
policy of Mazarin, after the example 
of Richelieu, favoured, was nearly pos¬ 
sessing the domination of Europe. 

But, for the causes we have already 
enumerated, there sprui^ up a sud¬ 
den reaction in the ^irtts of the Po¬ 
lish patriots. John Casimir gathered 
courage, left Silesia, and formed a 
court around him in Gallicia. The 
Polish auxiliaries of Charles quitted 
lus camp, and repaired to that of their 
own monarch; among these was De¬ 
metrius Wiecnowiecki, grand ensign 
of the crown, and John Sobieski. 
John Casimir was now at the head of 
a formidable array of followers; and 
with these, and accompanied by the 
venerable Potocki and Czamecki, he 
marched forward to meet his com¬ 
petitor. The former of fliese warriors, 
as grand hetman, nominally held 
the chief command; but the latter was 
virtually the general of the forces. His 
merits entitled him to the station of 
confidence; and, under his able tuition, 
Sobieski finished his military educa¬ 
tion. Elevated «to a superior com¬ 
mand, and acknowledged as Starost of 
Jovarow, he manifested marvels of 
valour, and by a bold movement deli¬ 
vered the inhabitants of Zamoysk, who 
were reduced to the last extremity, 
and ready to submit to ftie assaults of 
the Swedish monarch. Charles was 
obliged to draw off his troops, and 
prepare for an encounter with the 
Poles; but he inet with sad and fatal 
reverses. The Margrave of Baden, 
Charles’s hrodier-in-tew, vraa also cut 
off by Sobieski and his companions 
in arms, who .'pressed hard upon the 
ranks of the retreating Swedes. They 
fled into Prussia, and vigorously be¬ 
sieged Dantzic, the only factory and 
port appertaining to Pdmd. *The city 
made extraordinary eimrts to relieve 
itself from its assailants. It was as¬ 
sisted hy Holland, with which freedom 
of commerce was identified with per¬ 
sonal liberty, and which was conse¬ 
quently extremely jealous of the navi¬ 
gation of thi Baltic falling into tlie 
hands of any single power. The pen¬ 
sionary, John De mtt, .sent a power* 
iul fleet to the aid of the Dmitzicers, 
u«4er die coders ofTrompand Ruyter; 

^Hand the emporium of Polish commerce 


was preserved from hostile possession, 
fiv the treaty of Elbing, to which 
CWles subscribed, the States-General 
took under their guardianship Den¬ 
mark, Brandenbuig, and the muni¬ 
cipality of Dantzic. This was the 
finishing stroke to Polish emancipation 
from the Swedes; and by it was rati¬ 
fied the truth, tliat nothing can with¬ 
stand the unanimous efforts of a nation 
determined to be free. 

In July 1656, John Casimir re¬ 
entered Warsaw, but violated the 
terms of the capitulation with Wittem- 
berg. Charles became furious at this 
breach of faith, and swore the des¬ 
truction of Poland. He made over- 
nures to the Czar, to the Khan, to 
the Hetman of the Cossacks, to die 
Porte, the Duke of Transylvania, and 
the Elector of Brandenburg, to assist 
in dividing Poland among themselves. 
Thus early was projected a partition of 
this unfortunate country. The Elector 
seized at the offer with avidity. He 
was a prince most greedy of posses¬ 
sions, like all the subsequent princes 
of his house, and was eager, besides, 
to destroy that power of which he held 
his own crown in suzmaiuty. Charles 
and the Grand Elector crossed the 
Bug, and marched onward to the im¬ 
mediate appropriatioi^ of their prey. 
Both the princes were celebrated for 
dieir military experience and prowess 
—both were wary polidcians, and am¬ 
bitious of aggrandisement. The former 
was haughty and stubborn of purpose, 
the other, capricious of counsel and 
changeful in contrivances; the former 
was grandfather of Charles XII., the 
latter of Frederick the Greats one of 
the three infamous instruments in the 
actual partitions of Poland. 

John C^imir was loud in his ap¬ 
peals to the various powers of Europe. 
The supple and treacherous Mazarin 
scarcely knew how to act. He was 
embarrassed by his engagements to 
Sweden, and by the active war in 
which he was, engt^ed with the Spar 
nish branch of the house of Austria: 
he could only assist Louise de Gon- 
zagua by his diplomatic finesse. The 
Emperor Ferdinand was deaf to the 
calls of his ally, for hq -':|l|riis busy in 
recovering the usurpations of Louis, 
King of Hungary, and sustaining the 
fortunes of his son, Leopold, King of 
Bohemia. But John Casitnir managed 
to obtain the assisuutce of the Tatars ; 
and thus supported, he made a good 
disposition of his forces, in order to 
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meet the attack of the edllld aasail- 
aots. 

These two came with confidence 
against Warsaw, and for three days 
the Poles disputed their approach 
to the cental. They, in conjunction 
with the Tatars, covered the lines of 
Praga; and, headed by the king and 
Jnhn Sobieski, offered a resolute fiont 
to the enemy. The latter enacted 
prodigies of valour; he several times^ 
cliarMd the phalanx of the Swedes 
and Carmans, and at one time placed 
the person of Charles himself in immi¬ 
nent peril. But the fortune of the day 
was ultimately fatal to the Poles, and 
Warsaw once more fell into the pos¬ 
sesion of the foe. * 

The republic appeared on the brink 
of a fearful precipice, and nothing but 
a miracle seemed likely to retrieve its 
security. But the mitucle very fortu¬ 
nately occurred. The Czar Alexis pro¬ 
claimed himself the saviour of Poland. 
He was indeed a wonderful prince, 
and well wwthy of being the father of 
his yet more wonderful son, Peter the 
Great. Ibe ambassadors of Alexis 
hid ttaVersed all parts of Europe and 
the ]^t: in the same moment he was 
cahmll^g on his diplomatic schemes at 
Pehirt and at Paris. The court of 
France was fas from wishing for the 
downfkl of the Polish branch of the 
Wasas; while the Czar himself, whose 
only possession on the shores of the 
Baltic, for the purposes of commerce, 
was Archangel, was extremely jealous 
of Charles's ag^ssions in that quarter. 
He therefore, with the approbation of 
France, let loose bis armies, which 
speediljT overran Livonia, u^ertook 
the si^ of Ri^, swarmed over Ingria, 
Carelta, and' Finland, and advanced 
as far as those very ma^es whence 
one day were to arise, as iiAsf enchant¬ 
ment, the magnificent palaces and 
domes of St. Petersburg. This diver¬ 
sion re-established the affairs of Poland. 
All the left bank of the Vistula, with foe 
exception of Cracow, was won baciqby 
the Poles, and the Swedes lost their 
bold of Lithuania. But notwithstanding 
that it Tigorously repulsed and drove 
back the S^^isn forces, ftesh troubles 
were awaynBIhe republic. 

Gei^^S^oey, Prince of Tran- 
sylvaarik, had agreed to take a share 
in partition of Poland with the 
8 |r< 0 de. He was fonnidable for his 
activity and ability, the native 
bf his subjects, and the extent 
of his alliances. He was bent on exe¬ 


cuting his determination on Poland, 
and with 50,000 soldiers he hunied 
forward to his pinpose. ** He was as^ 
sisted by the Waiwodes of Moldavia 
Wallachia, and being a Calvinist, he 
not only had foe go^ wishes but the 
aid of foe dissidents of Hungary; 
while Bogdan, who had fresh cause of 
complaint against the re^blican ari»- 
tO(^ts, joined with afaci^ in foe 
Transylvanian expedition. Tne Grand 
Marshal, Lubomirski, was at that time 
employed in beleaguering Cracow; 
but he tarnished his militaiy renown 
by raising the siege and hastening to 
meet the new swarm of invaders. 
Rakocy held on his course unim¬ 
peded, until he formed a junction 
with Charles Gustavus on the plains 
of Sandomir, not for from the Vistula. 
The Hungarians, and Cossacks, and 
Prussians, and Swedes, tliere shewed 
a formidable aspect. Intermingled 
with their numbers wa% Finns and 
Germans, Laplanders and Bulgarians, 
Protestants and Schismatics, and Mus¬ 
sulmans ; men, in short, from various 
portions of Europe, and specimens of 
many of the tribes of Asia. Poland 
was once more overrun and subdued 
by enemies ;■ Warsaw opened its gates;; 
and the finest spirits of the repuMic— 
Czarnecki, Sapieha, Sobiesla—were 
well nigh dispirited under the accu¬ 
mulated misfortunes which had so 
suddenly overwhelmed their country. 
All this, however, was the sure and 
fetal consequence of ** equality of 
rights,” and the pernicious effects of 
such an anomalous state of society. 

But at the very moment that Poland 
seemed annihilated, fresh and un¬ 
expected succours sprung up, and 
preserved its name, fortune, and existe 
efice. powers of Europe suffered 
unwillingly the advances and exploits 
of the Sw^es; some be^n to fear for 
themselves, others thought it a fevour- 
able opportunity for vindicating their 
honour, long insulted by Charles Gus- 
tavus. "The Grand Elector was the 
first to be intimidated by foe rising 
tempest against foo fortunes lof hfo 
ally, sSid some losses his own terri¬ 
tories soon dissevered him from foe 
invading army. Austria and .Holla^ 
^med as with one accord, and a new 
imperial league seemed rbady to spring 
into existence j Denmaik invade its 
rival power on foe side cff Holstdn 
and Scania; while the Czar Almda,. 
pushed bis conquests along foe shoSea < 
of the Baltic. Charles, al«nd<»ted b3r' 
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his friends, was forced to relinquish his 
Polish ai^uiBitioiis, that be might 
defend his omn hei^Umry possessions. 
His sesolatton to this edect was so 
sudden, that he. had not' even time to 
mprise Rakocy of his movements. 

prince, on being aware of his for¬ 
lorn situation, speedily recalled his 
army, and e&ctra his retreat. The 
one escaped < by the north, and the 
,other by the south; and each sprhad 
havoc and desolation ^ong his re- 

r tive road. Czamecki pursued 
Transylvanian, who hurried for¬ 
ward in disorder to regain his own 
mountains. Eakocy gave himself up 
for lost, and on the banks of the Bug 
desired to c^itulate. Czamecki was 
for cutting on so formidable an enemy, 
but the more peaceful councils of 
Lubomirski prevailed. This last ge¬ 
neral followed the advice of the queen, 
who wished to convert the Waiwode 
into a future ally against the Impe¬ 
rialists, the Cossacks, and the Turns. 
Thus was he, indeed, saved from de¬ 
struction on the side of Poland, but he 
fell among the Tatars, who were laying 
wait for him on the opposite quarter. 
They cut his army to pieces: the 
chief himself, shortly after, incurring 
tire displeasure of the Thrk, was 
deposed. 

In the space of six weeks Poland 
was freed firom the invading armies, 
and contrived, by the treaty of Welau, 
to effect a reconciliation with Branden¬ 
burg. Charles Gustavus, who was 
closely pressed by enemies in Ms own 
dominions, was anxious to make an 
alliance with the republic; but his 
despatches were treat^ with that con¬ 
tempt which, in' his hour of prosperity, 
he had shewn to Casimir, who did not 
even condescend to open them. Czau- 
necki passed from the Bug to the 
^er, invaded Pomerairia, ravaged 
the provinces, and took ample ven¬ 
geance on the Swedish persecutor; 
while Gonsiewski, Hetman of Lithu¬ 
ania, invaded and overran'Livonia, 
and appeared under the walls of Ri^. 
Ten jgears had etosed since the in¬ 
surrection of the Cossacks, and three 
since the invasion of the Swedes and 
Muscovites; Poland was now not only 
saved, but she had commenced once 
more to colllct her scattered energies, 
and to hold forth a formidable appear¬ 
ance to the hostile powers of Europe. 

. this period the celebrated Bogdan 
■died of a fit of apoplexy. He was a 
of extraoirdinary vigour, and made 


up of a singular combmaticai of savage 
grossness and of talent, of baibarism 
and of generosity. He was an able 
politician^ a skilml, enterprising, and 
successful general; he had exercised 
the power of sovereignty, and had 
forced many of the European states to 
recognise and respect that power, even 
while he was living in a rude Tatar 
cabin, apparently encompassed by 
domestic privacy. Yet, in the midst 
* of his family circle of wife, children, 
dependents, and servants, he received 
the ambassadors of the various princes 
who sought his friendship and alliance. 
He may in trutli, in many of bis cha¬ 
racteristic traits, and in his political 
condition, be assimilated to our own 
Cromwell. The Cossack chiefs had 
been anxious to establish an inde¬ 
pendent state, yet allied by the closest 
ties with the re]^bUo. His submfesion 
to Muscovy was only by wajr of me¬ 
nace to Poland, that he m^ht the 
sooner intimidate it into compliance 
with his wishes. But this very sub¬ 
mission was one of the causes of the 
downfel of Polish liberty, and led the 
way to the speedy enslavement of ifte 
Cossack tribes by theC^zam of Ihissia. 

By the Polish writers he hs^il^n 
stigmatised as rebel and tmitoi', as 
hateful alike for his natural fieiceness, 
bis malignity, and his perfidv. '^e 
charge of rebellion, however, does not 
very closely attach to him; the Cos¬ 
sacks were more the allies than the 
subjects of Poland; and when they 
endeavoured to rid themselves of the 
tjrranny of the aristocrats, they acted 
according to the purest dictates of pa¬ 
triotism. He owed nothing to Poland 
except the accident of his birth; and 
even if he be considered a Polish sub¬ 
ject, certaih it is, that his wrongs were 
of that deep complexion, of that horrible 
character, that he was perfectly justi¬ 
fied in resolving to retaliate on his 
merciless tyrants. Yet tlie feeling of 
hitter vengeance soon passed away 
from his mind, and gave place to the 
exercise of pity and friendsMp for the 
landof his birth. He might have 
extirpated the Poles as a nation; yet 
more than once, in his hQujr of success, 
and their hour of despaK'he relented 
towards his enemies, am gave them 
peace when he might have wreaked 
the most terrible and appMling retri¬ 
bution. To use one of nis own ex¬ 
pressions, in turning against his wanton 
persecutors, he had done no more tiian 
what the trodden worm would have 
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done; at all times, even ^ CmoSfAA on <m. the 

plenitude of power, be ptM; o^. pie- ^ ether, r^died to 

teased bis readiness to submit, if bift, the sueoour of. Deamarbi.. Ibe siege 
just demands were granted - the of Copenh^en by the Swedes, was 
diet, but actually did so, alwayst tee- raised, their army- was nmted, and 
ti^Ug great 1 respect f<» the king, DenmaA was saved from, the tangs^of 
whose sr^ect.^ Tong considered him- its formidable opponent. Amid these 
self. Had helteeD 1^ magnanimous, happy chances Oasimir rewarded his 
the banks of the Vistula had been the faithful followers and Cpends. The 
site of a Cossack empire; as it was, baton of second hetman^was, through 
he was satisfied with his own lot,* acted the*<}ueen's interest, bestowed <m. Im- 
altogether on the defensive, and died bomirski, already grand maisbid of the 
as he bad lived, on the banks of the crown. The warrior Czamecki was 


Borystbenes. 

But the ^pim erected by Bogdan 
was dissolved after his death. George 
Cbmielnicki was unworthy of his great 
and intrepid fedier. Russia aud th% 
Ukraine were divided into two princi¬ 
palities, of which the Borystbenes was 
the separating linet Wyhowski reigned 
on thisside; Bogdan’s ston was obeyed 
on the other. The former,, to uphold 
his pow^ appeared as vassal to the 
Czar; the latter, to the republic. By 
the treaty of Hadinez, George Chmiel- 
uicki obtained from Casimir the re¬ 
cognition of his dominion, as a sepa- 
lais djuidiy, like that of Lithuania. A 
descMhtg war Was carried on between 
potentates, in which the pro- 
tect^^ppwers took a share. Wvhowski, 
however, was ajt length shot by order 
of the Poliah monarch. Still, for some 
time, the Czar ruled in the Ukraine, 
till two splendid' but dearly-bought 
victories l»d been achieved by Czar- 
aicki ^ Polonka, and Lubomirski and 
Poto^i at Cudnova; notwithstsmding 
which, many provinces, from Cmirland 
to Mu5Covy,and on the left bank of the 
Borystbenes, for ever remained in the 
grasp of tlie autocrats. As for the 
portion of the Cossack dominions 
erected into a duchy, the^en were 
declared freemen and ci6mns of the 
republic. A nobility was established 
among them, who were allowed the 
privilege of sitting in the costi^ia: 
their bishops had phtces in the se¬ 
nate. , / 

£v^ ihmg seemed prosperous with 
Poland, which was now enabled to 
engage in foimgn watfere. Charles 
Gmirtavus wasted Denmark in 
many ma«||||^te bad wrested isle 
after iste,mPll^ its possmsions in the 
aim after dictating the peace 
o| Rothschild, was himself the tc 

bMtdc it, m the hope of crushing and 
rumii:^ that very power, whicb,^ at the 
outseV 'he had disihdned, .on account 
erf fts .msigoificance^ to meddle wiUi. 


appointed palatine of Russia; Jablon 
nowski was made quarter-master- 
general; die brave Sapieba, the able 
Gonsiewski, and Deroetrius Wiec- 
nowiecki, still a prisoner widi the 
Swedes, were for die present unre¬ 
warded ; but Christopher Paz, the 
head of that powerfol family, and in 
consequence of a duel with-John So- 
bieski become bis mortal foe, was 
appointed to hold the:, great seal of 
Lithuanm. Alexander Koniecpolski, 
the grann ensign of the crown, did not 
long survive Bogdan, hft former vic¬ 
tim ; and the dignity was bestowed on 
Sobieski. The national standard could 
not have been given to more worthy 
hands. 

After so many struggles and mis¬ 
fortunes, it would be natural to sup¬ 
pose that the republic occupied itself 
in investigating the source of its mi¬ 
sery, in applying by negotiations a 
sufficient rem^y for its losses, and in 
healing its internal wounds by hum¬ 
bling the monstrous and intractable 
pride of its aristocracy. But with their 
misfortunes passed all intention of 
improvement. The king was, of him¬ 
self, too weak for thib purpose; the 
senate was overawed by the nobiUty; 
and the diet, being composed for the 
most part of the arrogant nobles and 
their de^dents, did not stir ia a 
matter vmich was to curb and destroy 
privileges which they held as dear as 
their lives. - Turbulent, fierce, and nn- 
goveinabie spirits composed both the 
l^slative and executive bodies. In¬ 
stead of taking measures for giiring ^ 
sufficieat population to the deserts; 
iostesd of contriving means for softening 
the rigours of slavery, and afTordii^ 
some chancesuflife and happiness to the 
labouring and the lowest classes; ia- 
s^d of, by beneficial laws and boua- 
ties, improving the condition of the 
artisans, and ameliorating the state of 
the army, tlie first di^ which assemH-' 
bled at Warsaw iauaidiately aad 
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blindly {dunfedintoftliBi^vf p<dlim^ 
and^ out of hatred to €lwl«s Chtstavusy 
fulminated the 

against the. A]ian% proscribiips tbeoa 
to exile, confiscation, infiimy, imd 
deadii > in anotber diet, the t^tiea 
made the Cossacks of the right 
bank ofthe Boryetbenes received the 
sovereign approbation of^tlie assembly. 
But wn^ IB accordance widi those 
treaties, ,, the Russian metropolitan 
wished to t^e his seat in the as¬ 
sembly, the Bishop of Cracow indig¬ 
nantly refused his sanction to the act, 
and me Greek prelate was treated with 
cmttumely. His cause was advocated 
by the fieiy Cossacks, ahd the whole 
of Russia was once more in a flame 
of insurrection. 

Scarcely an evil can be mentioned 
which did not afflict *the kingdom 
during the reign of Casimir. To the 
numerous invasions of which Poland 
had been the wretched victim, may 
be added the horrors of civil str^. 
Louise ofGonzague, in opposition to 
the direct letter of me pacta conventa, 
had entered into a long and desperate 
intrigue, the object of which was to 
obtain the acknowledgment, by the 
great barons, of a son of the famous 
Condd as successor to her husband. 
She had been indebted for her own 
elevation to Madame the Princess, a 
Montmorency by birth, the mother of 
Condd, and the friend of Anne of 
Austria. She had also been supported 
in her precarious state of greatness by 
the cunning policy of Mazarin. The 
Due d’Enghien had become her nephew 
by espousing a daughter of Anne of 
Gonzague, the princess palatine. Ma¬ 
zarin was delighted "to further these 
intrigues: he had already negotiated 
successfully, and insured the Spanish 
crowj^i to a Bourbon; and he seized 
with avidity the opportunity of esta.. 
blishing another member of uiat fiunily 
on the throne of the Jagellos. The 
queen exercised perfect mastery over 
her weakr and infatuated husband, and 
even induced him to propose the young 
prince to tbf nobles m fiill di^. Their 
usual way of expressing dissatisfection 
was by loud and discordant bowls: 
on this occasion, however, they pre¬ 
served a deep silence, which was re¬ 
ceived by the roytl pmr as a fiivoue- 
able sign. But the euergetie opposi¬ 
tion of Lubomirski undeceived mem, 
and vindictive queen vowed the 
deamtg^on of Uie marshal. Her vow 
was sbrni accomplished. The veteran 


iras suimnoned before the diet, to 
answer to the heinous charge of earry>i^ 
ing onsediemes with the Cossacks ^ 
overtumii^ the Bovereim^. l^erewas 
not tire sli^tost ground for the accusa¬ 
tion. Ibe. grand marshal refused to 
appear: he was cast for contumacy by 
a junta of court creatures, and sen¬ 
tenced not only to deprivation of his 
honours and possessions, but even to 
loss of lifo. From his retreat in Silesia, 
he ffw the rising discontent of foe 
people at his iniquitous sentence. 
Great Poland declare for foe saviour 
of his country. He ebeyed its sum¬ 
mons, placed himself at tire iiead of an 
army, twice defeated the king, and 
compsifod him to repudiate foe pre¬ 
tensions and interests of foe young 
Cond4. The marshal then departed 
for Breslaw, where he "died; and 
after foe abdicatioBi4of Casimir, his 
attainder was reversed. But by his 
armed opposition Lubomirski . gi^ly 
tarnished his former fair reputation. 
By avenging his own wrongs, ne intro¬ 
duced into his native land the horrors 
of civil war; and the blood which was 
shed in his private quarrel can no 
where rest but on foe heid of fo^, 
guilty marshal. 

The catalogue of foe disasters or' 
Poland does not even terminate here, la 
foe criminal scene of anarchy, nusery, 
and bloodshed, foe disband ra soldiery 
were prominent figures. On their re¬ 
turn from the Cossack and Muscovite 
warfore, they loudly demanded their 
arrears of pay, threatening, in case of 
non-compliance with their ontcry, to 
exercise foe law of the strong ann, 
and take by force what was deified 
them as their right. Notwithstanding 
this, no money was to be had, for 
the treasury ^as empty. They con¬ 
sequently indemnified themselves by 
an indiscriminate plunder of bouses 
and palaces. Noble, priest, burgher, 
women, children, sdl felt foe vio¬ 
lence of tlieir ruthless anas: murder 
was frequently added to spoliation, 
These excesses were very prevalent in 
Lithuania.* 

But peace was necessary for the 
exhausted conditbn of foe Ifo^dom. 
It was obtained with difficu|K Tlie 

? ueen, after much persuasion, im>ugbt 
lasimir to consent to abandon his 
pretensions to Sweden. The Cardinal 
Mazarin used his efforts with Charles 
Gustavus, foe great aim of whose life 
seems to have been to subjugate Poland. 
The two powers opened a conference 
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8t Dantziffy in the old ntonaatdiy of 
Oliva. Poland had prerionsly aban¬ 
doned, on Oie Bide of Btandenburg, 
when it came to tenni -viith the grand 
elector^ Danheim, Elbing, some of the 
coantiies of I^ssia-Royal, and the 
sazerainty of the dukedom. The 
Electors of Brandenburg ceased to be 
subjects of the republic, and shortly 
after, they became absolute princes. 
The Ukraine and Russia wer^ lost 
altogether, although White Russia and 
Lithuania were still fluctuating as pro¬ 
vinces between Poland and Muscovy. 
Thus circumstanced was the empire of 
the Jagellos, on Ure opening of nego¬ 
tiations between its diplomatists and 
thos« of Sweden. The Polish sovereign 
was called upon to relinquish the title 
of King of Sweden, which bad become 
as empty as the title of King of France 
latterly exercised ^by die monarchs of 
England. It was further stipulated that 
Catamir should receive Radjiewski,the 
vice-chancellpr, whose exile had mainly 
occasioned the late wars in which the 
republic had been engaged. Poland 
thenceforth was to be limited by the 
.Dwina on the north, and to deliver 
to Sweden possession of Livonia and 
^^thonia. Notwithstanding all nego- 
%itions, however, Sweden, as well as 
Poland, vvas the loser by the treaty of 
OHva. Ibe only gainer was the czar, 
who had made rapid and formidable 
advances on Europe: he was now 
master of a portion of the Baltic, 
of the Borysthenes, and the Euxine. 

The negotiations were expedited by 
the death of Charles Gustavus, whom 
a malignant fever removed suddenly 
from his transitory state of greatness. 
The death of Rakocy of Transylvania 
followed ^edily upon that of Charles. 
In his efforts lb jpre§e^e his princi¬ 
pality against the f^e, he received a 
mortal wound on the field of battle 
at Hermanstadt. Thus perished the 

? eatest enemies of Casimir and of 
oland, when the terms of the treaty 
of Oliva gave tlie republic a short 
respite and repose from external war^ 
fiure. 

War was still waged by the Cos- 
sacks^^^ Muscovites, and the Ot- 
torngnjlKThe Porte was not only 
iwekiftiif'^^ith all its collected forces 
on ^ possessions of Venice, but, 
nUnder pretence of disposing of the 
heritage of Rakocy, it had advanced 
into the veiy heart of Hungary. 
St^eden was riigoronsly resisting the 
dlpgieiisrons of Alexis on Gourland and 


Livonia; aitd the r«mblic had to 
upon a new Btrdme with the wholO 
riation of the Gossans, now under the 
influence of the czar, ahd by his cun¬ 
ning urged on to make a prey of the 
republic. The czar was exerted to this 
measure of hostility, in consequence of 
the schemes of Casimir's queen in 
regard to the succession, which had 
been promised to Almds himself by 
the Poles in their day of adversity. 

The Cossacks carried havoc to (he 
walls of Lemberg. At lengtii the 
Polish arms were triumphant, ..and 
John Sobieski became the hero of the 
field of Slobodysza. This was followed 
by internal violence, and the prevalence 
of adverse factions. Louise was stren¬ 
uous in intriguing for her favourite 
Cond4; while a national party were 
setting the kingly power at defiance, 
and by devastation and mutual conflict 
lessening the internal resources of the 
republic, and adapting it for an easy 
prey to the enemy. Sobieski, however, 
continued his victories, and vanquished 
the Cossacks, maxing himself master 
of the Ukraine. On the death of 
Czamecki, he was made grand marshal, 
and at a subsequent period grand het¬ 
man. The Cossacks were restless in 
their movements, and implacable in 
tlieir hostility to Poland. At eveiy 
opportunity they broke out into fresh 
revolts. Again they called forth the 
rowess and military hardihood of 
obieski at Podha'ic, on the frontiers 
of the palatinate of Russia, lie car¬ 
ried through a vigorous campaign of 
seventeen days, and was once more 
proclaimed as the conqueror of the 
Cossacks. 

John Casimir, as he advanced in 
years, and became broken by the over¬ 
whelming weight of his misfortunes, 
felt more and more his incapacity to 
govern so turbulent a nation as Poland, 
and the death of his t^ueen confirmed 
him in his determination to abdicate. 
His abdication was not without dignity. 
A diet was convened for that purpose. 
Casimir stood on tiie steps or the 
throne, and addressed his*, subjects in 
such terras, tiiat his auditory waj» 
moved to tears. « Poles,” he sai#, 
“ the time is come when the debt of 
gratitude contracted^ three centuries ago 
by my ancestors mtibt be discharged to 
the republic. Borne down by tite in¬ 
firmities of age, the difastrous cir¬ 
cumstances of life, and the misfqit^ines 
of war, I remit unto your ha^^ the 
crown of Poland. Instead of a sct^iire 
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and a throne* gi^e ae 'dMtt last habi¬ 
tation for all inoT^,»^a few feet of 
ground* where 1 winy iti'-death repose 
my bones/' ‘ He asked fotgir^ess for 
imuries* and pardon of his enetnies— 
ndding* that on his part he freely for¬ 
gave the injuries which his enemies 
had indicted; and assuring the people 
of his lasting attachment to Poland, 
he bade them an affectionate farewell. 
He retired to France; and after nar- 
rowfy escaping a marriage with the 
accomplished and cunning Marie 
M^uet, he became a monk* and died 
in the odour of sanctity. The reign 
of Casimir is memorable for bitter 
persecutions of the Arians and Pro¬ 
testants. 

John Casimir was the last of the 
Piasts, the Jagellos, and the Wasas. 
The first act of the diet of convocation 
was to declare that no Polish king 
should thenceforth abdicate: the regal 
slavery was to last for the life of the 
falsely styled monarch. The candi¬ 
dates were three: the Prince of 
Cond£* supported "\ty the primate and 
the great barons; Charles of Lorraine, 
supported bj' Austria; and the Duke 
of Meuberg* in the interests of France. 
The intrigues of the opposing parties 
lasted for nearly a twelvemonth. The 
Prince of Cond6 was a Frenchman* 
and the ill conduct of Heniy of Valois 
had made the name of Frenchman 
hateful in Poland; added to which* the 
tyranny and arrogance of Louis XIV. 
on late occasions had exasperated the 
nation above measure. So great, in¬ 
deed, was the hatred of the Poles to 
the French* that they even turned a 
deaf ear to the recommendations of 
Sobieski, who left his army and the 
fields of his fame to add his important 
name to those of the partisans of Condd. 
Tlie inferior nobility* who had always 
been the worst enemies of the late 
queen* and unrelenting in their ani¬ 
mosity to France* assembled in vast 
bodies* crying out destruction to Condo 
and his adherents* mid vociferdhsly 
demanding the expulsion of all the 
different aipbassadors from their domi¬ 
nions. The ambassadors departed* and 
foe extraordinary meeting of the comitia 
took place, fo settle the period for the 
election of their menarch. The faction 
of the Lubomirskis, countenanced by 
the presence of the indiscreet John 
Casimir* were the most active on the 
occa^n. The higher and lower no- 
bitf^'^contested about the pmod of 
eler^n: tlm former were desirous of 


holding the diet in Februat]^* when* 
in consequence of the inclemency of 
the season* foe numbae attending 
would, comparatively;, be small* and 
they wouW more easily be enabled to 
carry their own desires about a king 
into effect. The minornobles,however, 
vehemently opposed so early a convo¬ 
cation* which was at length fixed for 
foe May following. 

This defeat announced to the sena¬ 
tors ^the impossibility of counteracting 
the popular wishes. At such a juncture* 
the Elector of Brandenburg, once foe 
vassal and now the rival of Poland, 
took advantage of foe anarchy in the 
republic to attack Danheim. This 
unprovoked aggression* and the formi¬ 
dable array by which foe attack was 
supported, convinced foe minor nobles 
of Poland of the danger of having 
powerful or ambifious neighbours. The 
equestrian order immediately reclaimed 
against the pretensions of the Prince of 
Neuberg, who had been partially re¬ 
commended by the elector* and now 
was compromised by his hostile pro¬ 
ceedings. Charles of Lorraine was 
also compromised by his confessor* 
Father Richard* who, notw4thstandlo|r 
the orders for the departure of 
ambassadors and representatives of foifT' 
candidates, had remained concealed in 
Warsaw, with the purpose of furthering 
the intrigues for the election of his 
master. The equestrian order were 
not sparing of their invectives against 
all the candidates; and first a whisper, 
and then a general wish, was expressed 
for the elevation of some Polish citizen 
and member of the family of Piast. 
This wish was repeated and supported 
by some of the great barons* who* 
strongly supported by their armed 
bands, proudly imagined that foe 
choice of the nation might by further 
intrigues be guided towards themselves. 
Thus confusion became more con¬ 
founded. 

The proposition for foe election of a 
Piast did not make much advance in 
foe anti-comitial dietines. Foreign gold 
was profusely lavished among foe mem¬ 
bers* and domestic jealousies of all 
hues were rife to a ilrarful In 

some of the dietines the < lp TOs of 
Condd were supported; m^bthars* 
foose of Lorraine; in others* again* 
the necessity was fireely discussed of 
forcing John Casimir back on bis 
abdicated tbone. Some were for re¬ 
stricting future sovereigns fiom main¬ 
taining Jesuits in any capacity* while 
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othcm were lbt.ittyuig al|l senatois 
who ha4 t/aJifin any shore in the coiit 
denioatkm of Lubominki. These dis- 
cussipapi^ and the consequent declara¬ 
tions and resolutions, were maintained 
against all recusants by force of arms, 
and the contests were ruinous to civil 


prosperily, to public morals, to do¬ 
mestic repose. Poland was covered by 
skirmishing parties, seeking the blood 
of their fellow-citizens. nobility, 
high and low, according to their 
respective means, made their entiy 
into the capital, covering not only the 
roads with the marks of their mutual 
violence, but spreading their havoc 
through the city, and making Warsaw 
a scene of fearful desolation. The 
Prince Michael Badziwill, vice*chan- 
cellor, and second hetman of lithuania, 
made his appearance there with sixteen 
hundred c&agoons, and a numerous 
line of gentlemen and domestics; 
the Prince Ba^slas placed himself at 
the head o|~?our thousand soldiers; 
the adhereoife of tlie Paz headed a 
yet more efficient train. The Paz 
were superseded in number by die 
house of Sapieba. At length Deme¬ 
trius Wiecnowiecki poured a formidable 
into the capital. All these com- 
oatants and marchs were feom Lithua¬ 
nia. The passions of the native Poles 
were aroused, and they brought their 
numbers to bear against the Lithua¬ 
nians. Last of all came John Sobieski, 
at the bead of his victorious troops. 
The republic assigned him the palace 
of Wiecdowa, where his wife enter¬ 
tained a magnificent cortege, to do full 
honour to the hero. To him was left 
the. choice of the judges to compose 
the s^vereim tribunal of the grand 
mars ha l. presence gave a short 
respite to ]mIitiGal tumult, and during 
this period the retdfn of the ambas- 
sadcns was authorised by the senate. 
They came into Warsaw with nume¬ 
rous bands of armed followers; the 
representative of Alexis alone kept six 
hundred brigands in his traiq. 

The general diet was at length con¬ 
voked in the month of May. Its first 
proee^|ig.was to rescind the act of 
V . against Lubomirski. Tbe 
IS the election was to take 

. ...i resembled a fi^ of battle, 

.'^vetod with hostile armies, than a 
;4iet of convocation. 'Die grandees 
were at the head of th^ disciplined 
.l^loweiv;, each of die .petty nobles 
.on horseback and armed, and 
composed an immense mass of riotous 
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electors, l^wlliig fmd gesticulating 
furiously in favour nf such, candidates 
as toey chose'-‘to t^hold agaiost the 
dominations of the superior nobles. 
Five weeks were drawled out in wordy 
disputes, in angry invectives, in com¬ 
bats and fearful slaughter. 'Ttie minor 
nolrility then surrounded the ball ofthe 
senate, or, as it was denominated, tlie 
kohf and threatened instant vengeance 
if the Frenchman was not immediately 
excluded. Tbe contest for soveregnty 
1» between Leopold and the Prince 
of Neuberg; and various §mbasaadors 
—from me Pope and the Klmn, 
from England and the Sublime Porte, 
and other powers—were seeking to 
gain fiivouT with the sovereign assem¬ 
bly. The several factious by this time 
began to grow tired and languid; for 
their enthusiasm was in the process of 
exhaustion, and their hands were weary 
of combat and slaughter. As they 
were lapsing into this state, it hap¬ 
pened that early one morning, while 
the senate were deliberating in their 
hall, and the equestrian order and 
electors were ranged in their wonted 
fashion around the plain, and ere the 
dignitaries had arrived, and while the 
partisans of the French candidate were 
yet absent, tbe shrill and sudden cry of 
“ A Piast 1 a Piast V* was raised from 
the palatinate of Kalish. The cry was 
caught up by the neighbouring pala¬ 
tinates; and the name of Michael 
.Koributh Wiecnowiecki was repeated 
and echoed from rank to rank. It 
was hailed with rapturous applause, 
under the fervent aspiration that, by 
such a choice, all furtiier necessity and 
occasion for intestine divisions and 
civil war would cease. Whrni the sena¬ 
tors approached, they were astounded 
at the cries of jubilation, and the 
clashing of sabres, and the howls of 
savage glee, which acccanpanied the 
enunciation, of the name m Michael. 
They joined in the tumultuous chorus; 
and in their turn were obliged to shout 
the«name of Michael amid dtunders of 
applause. Within two hours, Michael 
Koributh W iecnowiecki was procktimed 
King of Poland. 

Inis d^endant of the Piasts, whft 
by his enr^tored subjects was r^rded 
as a species oS di^u-don^,* was for 
worse ID moral co^tructioD than the 
celebrated " dieurdonni of France. 
The former, however, was more for- 
tunate than the other, in this, diet he 
had a subject and general 4^^ ^dhn 
Sobieski, who sacrificed his priirate 
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fortune in war, and repeatedly pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice ;hi«l life fw fee 
salvation of his (yuht ry ^ while the 
absolute monarch ^of FiMce had n 
prime minister who sacrificed bis 
mends, his patrons, his country, and 
was prepared to sacrifice even fee 
v)rhole wosld, for the advancement and 
the maintenance of his own fortunes. 
Michael Roributh Wiecnowiecki was 
the son of fee infemous Jeremy, known 
for his ruthlessness to fee Cossacks, and 
his ferocious heatment of the disindents, 
and descended from Koribufe, brofeer 
of the King Jagello. He was infirm of 
body, and of a decayed constitution, 
without talents, without judgment, with¬ 
out reputation, without energy, without 
courage, without wealth, and, conse- 
^ently, without powerful friends. 
Ihe father had endeared himself to fee 
equestrian order by his furious zeal 
against heretics and fee enemies of the 
republic,—hence their approval of the 
nomination of the son. Ibe fortune 
of the family had been ruined during 
fee Cossack wars; and the only means 
of support for young Michael were 
derived from a pension from the queen, 
and fee salary affixed to the office of 
chamberlain to one of the Austrian 
archduchesses. He had destroyed his 
health by gluttony, intemperance, and 
sensual excesses; and was only thirty 
years of age when he ascended the 
throne of fee Jagellos. 

The weak nerves of Michael were 
unable to bear him Up under his 
unexpected honours. He was appalled 
at the. circumstance of his election, 
and with tears entreated exemption 
from fee. high dignity. But his tears 
and entreaties only' served to draw 
foirfe terrific howls from the savage 
multitude. “ Most serene king/' ex¬ 
claimed they, “yoM shall reign P* 
He leapt on his horse, and attempted 
a precipitate retreat. He was pursued, 
overtaken,' drass^*^ back, forced to 
accept fee pacta ^ronvenfo,'{which had 
been made ready for subscziifiion by the 
successful .candidate, whoever he might 
be,) and obliged^ to promise, amid fee 
insulting (fiamour or bis subjects, feat 
i^e woum never a^n endeavour to 
'evade his duties. To relieve his ne¬ 
cessities, fee wealthier barons, as if in 
scorn and mockjdy of his imptHence 
and nullity, filled his empty apart¬ 
ments wife furniture, smd his kitchen 
wife such cheer as, in his days of 
phvfirty, had quite exceeded Ms stanty 
meaots. To cmnplete fee deg^ation', 


the most outrageous compliments were 
lavished upon bhn in fee diploma of 
his election. He was called fee Dew 
of Heaven, fee Sun of fee Republic, 
the proudest boast of a mighty line 
of princeS'—one who, in moral worth 
and attainments, transcended the proud¬ 
est and loftiest of the Piasls, the Ja- 
gellos, and the Wasas. 

He had scarcely recovered from fee 
shock occasioned by the accession of 
his full-blown, honours, when, from fee 
craven coward and the supple slave, 
he became fee proud and imperious 
tyrant. He swore, indeed, to observe 

pacta convmtaf but with a mental 
reservation. The virtues of Sobieski 
galled him, and he sought his db- 
struction. Demetrius Wiecnowiecki, 
Michael’s cousin, and second hetman 
of the crown, had also been instigated 
to a thirst for revenge, because of the 
high worth and exploits of his superior 
officer. The powerful family of the 
Paz, one of whom, as we have had 
occasion to observe, was grand hetman 
of Lithuania, and several of whom 
enjoyed fee highest trusts in feat 
duchy, were inveterate enemies of 
Sobieski, and rallied around fee 
monarch in fee insatiable hope 
^eedily wreaking their hatred. Tite 
Prince Michael Badziwill had received 
from John Casimir the baton of grand 
marshal of Lithuania, which post was 
vacated by Michael .Paz. lUdkiwili 
was relat^ by marriage to Sobieski. 
Two factions were immwiately formed; 
fee grater barons sided wife fee latter, 
fee minor with the Paz. All Poland 
was in arms, and on fee verge of a 
civil war, when Sobieski interposed, 
forced fee Paz to submission, and took 
his departure with the army to encoun¬ 
ter fresh hazards for the salvation of his 
country. 

Poland had forgotten fee vblence of 
the father of Michael Koribufe, but its 
memory was treasured wife undying 
and unrelenting hatred in fee Ukraine. 
The foot of Jeremy’s son being on fee 
throne of fee Jagellos, seemed an 
insult and a challenge for further hos¬ 
tilities to the Cossacks. Accordingly, 
they overran the frontier provinces, 
under fee chieftainship of Dpfoszensko, 
who left traces pf fearlu^|i|$esolation 
wherever ha appeared. Addratofeese 
tidings came fed appalling intelligence 
of Candy having rallen fee hands 
of'fee Mussulmans. Of fee heroic 
achievements performed during its pro¬ 
tracted and celebrated. siege, we are 
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Sony we camiot gite iSi^y eieoountk 
The curious reader wiUiJiB(lr»iihe lidl 

B irticulars in die of* 

am. Candy was tune die 

only efficient vaiiRuardoftThristeiidom: 


to be kud !«ipeD ta. the assaults of the 
Tudu. ‘1^ danger was so imminent, 
that ' it is said Julio Bespigliosi 
(Clement IX.) died of grief and 
consternation. In the midst of the 
gmietal affiig^, Midiael had the au¬ 
dacity to heeak the wteta conventOf 
by espousing an Archduchess of Aus¬ 
tria. His subjects were indignant, and 
spoke of deposing their sovereign, whose 
marriage was a source of annoyance 
to*them, for his queen was the avowed 
loT«' of the Duke of Lorraine. In die 
midst of the confusion occasioned 
the news from Candy, and the kin^ 
espousid in contravention of the iw- 
damental Ws, came an invasion of 
the Cossaeks. Bobieski, with a raw 
and. undiscipUned force, completely 
xonted'them. By his sdvice, a diet 
was convoked to pacify the Ukraine; 
but, by the stupid obstinacy of Michael, 
abetted by the naughty court of Vienna, 
it'Wassp^ily dissolred by the Kbetum 
^Tnusirepulsed, the Cossacks, widi 
HMmuaensko, their leader, threw thmn- 
selves under tbej^tection of the Grand 
Signior. The iiungarians followed the 
exam^, in luder to escape the yoke 
At this moment the 
Maisalmui emcdre was resounding 
widt.die dinl.nf wariltke preparation; 
Ach|i^,KiuperliCig^oa was fitting outa 
mk^ igraammtta 9 tinst Chrtetendom, 
anddliostkui of his forces were ditected 


tow«ids^land;foaveigedie suwrugs 
of theCossaeks. 

3%ekhg had dwindled into the mean 
Grifotine m die court of;jl»itria; and 
die Ceut^tty'Iodhed to Someski as to its 
csd| of salvation. In the midst 
of;,nidereal commotion, and the in¬ 
trigues of those paltry spirits who are 
always to be found cavtllin^ at, arid 
jeidous o^ the hard-won aad<^ well- 
fogitod bonoma oCinttutyfcait. man, 
foii;nm0iaBitttonS 'li^tta«ai armed Mm- 
, iei|>T isgsirim jlm . MtiMadiaan. The" 

' Thiks |d«mys''%ht«iad the r^blfo ’hy'. 
iniee.'^;\^he' 

wenSvih'riitbssjh'^ 
m W'MiAittiisiie.ef 
ij^ii^jild!M»ngh asseaSilded^-thd 
'"'rigal^-was 
^wvetched 


and his cotiri and his circle of Austrian 
spies wmdd:p# :1iiMrinit for such an 
oecasibn to hte ilfondved of their -ialkn 
cbtiiiforis.’ Btif niftier pubmpNitiTty 
ndt' priSttte insult^could ta^: down 
the seal and virtue of the indomitable 
-^ibieriti. He lavished his fortune 
among his followers; he disciplined, 
encouraged, and fed them; and though 
he had imy a handful of men to opposei 
to die overwhelming numbtys of the, 
Osmanlis, he fcbpt IhuOpe ih 
pense, by bolcSy undertaking wfaai was. 
proudly denominated ** The ^firocnfotis 
Cttn^ttignP Having srter^dtened Ka- 
min^, and by his undaunted carriage 
awed' into sabmUaion the insurgent 
peasantry of the two Volhynms, he 
advanced rapidly to die banks of the ^ 
Borysdienes, routed die Tartars and 
Cossahks, overran the territories of 
Doroszensko, and advanced even to 
the deserts ^Bessarabia.' 'His extra¬ 
ordinary success Stmck his bitterest 
enemies with amazement. But the 
Grand Vizier, though routed, was not 
overcome: he threw three bridges over 
die Danube, to recommence his aggres¬ 
sive measures, when the news of a rising 
of the Janissaries at Constantinople, 
and a descent of the Arabs on Mecca, 
forced him to suspend his measures. 
This diversion saved Poland. Th^ 
grand marshal, frtnn fatigue, amdety, 
and grief ;at the tngratitude of th,e' 
monetrch,'And the wordilessness aim, 
poltroonery of his cbmpatriots, fell sick,' 
and was at the point of death. 'Thfy 
was a fevouiable moment for lits„enb^',, 
mies to league t^nst Sobityil^; lu^; 
the king abetted their intrigii^, gijd 
added insult to imuiy. bf' 

the ** Miractiout Car^ign** {^d|bfy . 
disbanded itself and 'dispersedl shice" 
they could no longravlu^ 
tions to ehicfo d)ty%kie by 

their craven-hearted in- 

stead ofgtfonding to'dkBiS^t^p|||%.^d 
corafoeoged to Ibity 
exaeti^^'V ’foe’'Cbssa^i''#SMr''pI 
compbiiMifibn the-'* Ibe^'' 
fonuly ’ during the wars of ' 

A‘'fish revolt’'Was foe 
tuA" foe' OMsaiAs' ' 

- to’foe 
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enemy; and he called upon him to 
descend from the tlnrone which he 
tilled so unworthily. Koributh was in 
consternation, I the audience set up its 
howl of triumph, while Sobieski at¬ 
tempted to calm the tumult. The 
diet was broken up, and the nobles 
were divided into two factions. The 
queen headed one, with the view of 
sacrificing her husband to her love for 
the Prince of Ixirraine, whom she was 
desirous of raising to the throne;- while 
the other entered into a conspiracy, 
the object of which was to transfer the 
queen and the sceptre to a prince of 
France. The republic was the scene 
of these abominable transactions, while 
the Sultan Mahmoud, with his re¬ 
doubted vizier, at the head of two 
hundred thousand men, advanced ra¬ 
pidly to the capture of Kaminiec, and 
the subjugation of Poland. Sobieski’s 
forces amounted to scarcely 6000 men; 
but the hero did not quail before the 
formidable numbers of his opponents. 
Tie tried to save Kaminiec, but in vain. 
Mahmoud had now penetrated to the 
walls of Lemberg, tlie capital of Black 
Russia, and only fifty leagues from 
Warsaw. The inhabitants, in their 
despair, implored for succour. Michael 
was overpowered by his fears, and 
repaired as a supplicant to the Mus¬ 
sulman camp. But Sobieski was 
stubborn in his purpose of defence. 
He routed a powerful body of Tartars 
at Calusz, gave freedom to thirty 
thousand captives, and then bent his 
march tow^s Boudehaz, near the 
frontiers of Little Poland, where the 
Sultan Malimoud was encamped. The 
Turks were dispersed by the impetuous 
assault of the Poles. But tms last 
victory was in vain; for Michael had 
made a private treaty with the invaders, 
without the sanction of the diet or the 
nobles, and, as the price of it, had 
ceded Kaminiec and the Ukraine, 
acknowledging the superiority of the 
Porte over the Cossacks, and had 
agreed to pay an annual tribute of 
20,000 ducats. * 

In vain did Sobieski exclaim against 
this disgraceful peace : — foreign gold 
bad corrupted the hearts of the Polish 
st^diers, and they failed to respond to 
the call of honour. Besides treachery, 
dissension had disarmed the natural 
defenders of their country; for, at that 
time, no fewer than five armed confede¬ 
rations were opposed to each other: — 
the great against the king; his crea¬ 
tures, and the loyal, in his defence; 


the army in support of their general; 
the Lithuanians against the Poles; and 
the peasantry against their lords. At 
this juncture a diet was assembled, 
and, strange to say, conducted its de¬ 
liberations to some purpose: it decreed 
the equipping of an army sixty thou¬ 
sand strong; that the fortresses should 
be repaired, and that the grand marshal 
should have the fullest powers of peace 
and war. The Turks, on their parts, 
had not waited for the passing of these 
resolutions; for, not having received 
their promised tribute, their imperial 
master ordered them once more across 
the Danube. 

Five kinds of troops composed the 
Lithuanian and Polish army;—the 
Hungarian, Moldavian, Wallachian, 
Cossack, or Tartar mercenaries, who 
would have been the main stay of the 
forces, had they not, on the least delay 
in their pay, turned their arms against 
the government, by going over to the 
enemy ; — the permanent, national 
troops, to whose maintenance a fourth 
of the public revenues was reserved;— 
the volunteers, composing the guards 
and levies of the great nobles;—the 
Pospolite, or the convocation of all the 
lesser nobles and citizens, who, after 
three summonses from the king, were 
obliged to go forth under the banners 
of their respective palatines, «but only 
compelled to a few months’ service, 
and could not be forced beyond the 
frontier: (this body, though notorious 
for the bravery of its individual sol¬ 
diers, was unwieldy in movement, and, 
from its want of discipline, a clog to 
the army, and consequently seldom 
called out except in times of civil 
commotion;)—and the legion of vale’ts, 
grooms, domestics, and drivers, who 
swarmed around the other troops, and 
formed what may be termed the fifth 
division. These last, however, injured 
the service more, by their pillage, than 
they assisted it by their hearty co¬ 
operation in seasons of emergency. 
All these troops were deficient in 
equipment and discipline; for, being 
obliged to provide themselves with all 
necessaries and subsistence, they lived 
by plunder, and were followed by a 
train of baggage-waggons, less to con¬ 
vey provisions than to carra off plun¬ 
der. They had no corps of engineers, 
and their artUleiy vras made up of a 
few pieces of trifling calibre, attended, 
for the most j^urt, by milit^ ad¬ 
venturers from Trance. The .infentiy 
was scanty, and composed of merce- 
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nary and royal troops, if^hich were ill 
furnished with^arms and clothing, and 
held in littleestimationby the equestrian 
order. Foot soldiers were more em¬ 
ployed in pioneering, delving, digging 
ditches, and building bridges, dian in 
the actual manceavres and exploits of 
batOe. So great was’ the prejudice 
against this arm, ^t Czamecki, not¬ 
withstanding his high desert, incurred 
the disl^e of the nobles for his attach¬ 
ment to it; and though Sobieski was 
desirous of having half his army com¬ 
posed of in&ntiy, still he desisted from 
giving el^t to his wishes, not only on 
account of the penury of the exchequer, 
but the prejudices of tlie higher orders 
of the military service. 

The whole body of the Pospolite, 
the volunteers, the valets of the army, 
and a large portion of the mercenaries 
and royal troops, served on horseback. 
Tire light cavalry were in little esteem. 
The heavy cavalry constituted the 
strength of the army: in this corps 
were to be found riches, high birth, 
and mpnbms. They were divided into 
cuiiftiaiidi''^^ Urn former 

we##|^dj[^ied‘in'complete steel, man 
and horse bearing casque and cuirass, 
bow and carbine, lance and cimetar; 
the latter carried a coat of mail, which 
fell from the head over the shoulders, 
and sabre and targe pistol. Both these 
bodies were rem^able for the value 
of their equipages and the train of their 
mounted valets, curiously accoutred, 
with immense nodding black plumes 
and the skins of wild beasts. It was 
their boast that their respective corps 
consisted of men of the same standara 
measurement; or, in other words, of 
e|q[oal nobility, dually enjoying the 
ri^t to obey their God and their 
swords only, and eqt^ly pretending 
to the privilege of <!^petitorship for 
die throne of the Piasts or Ji^ellos. 
These two bodies were called Towar~ 
zirz, — ampmiom: thus they denomi¬ 
nated each other, and thus they were 
denominated by the king, whose chief 
boast was to be considered foe primus 
wter patrtt. 

Oa^B occasion of danger, Sobieski 
waa||i|||^ded by foe noblest of foe 
His army amount¬ 
ed th'men. His plans 
were simple."' it was impossible 
to r^in Kaminfe*^ lie determined to 
march bddly and iheet foe Turks. The 


principal point of attmction was Kot- 
zim, on the frontier towards Moldavia, 
commanding the southern plain of 'foe 
Dneister. Here foe seraskier Hussein 
was encamped at foe head of eighty 
thousand veterans. There were ^y 
thousand spaliis add janissaries. This 
force was foe of foe Ottoman 
armament. Capitan Pafoa was 1^ 
tening to Husseiir, across Mc^via, 
with thirty thousand froops; while 
other troops occupied an immense 
line from the seraskier’s camp ‘to 
Jassy, and thence to Adrianople. 

Sobieski had determined on leaving 
Kaminiec and Kotzim behind him, 
and, crossing Moldavia, to make a 
vigorous attack on Capitan Pasha. 
After having routed his forces, his in¬ 
tention was to force foe two hospodais 
into subjection. Then he proposed to 
return, and in a winter campaign to 
reduce Kotzim, Braclaw, and Kami- 
nice, and, by cutting off foe retreat of 
the Mussulmans, to drive them before 
him either into Lifouania or to the 
baifos of ^ Vistulm By these move¬ 
ments, 'he would have completely 
broken and annihilated foe power of 
foe sultan; and with foe approach of 
spring he would have been able to 
command a glorious and advantageous 

E eace for foe republic. Thus resolved, 
e forced his march, amid many diffi¬ 
culties, to the Dneister. The sight of 
its frozen watera appalled the hearts of 
his followers, and they refused to cross 
it. At the head of foe malcontents 
was Michael Paz, with his Lithuan¬ 
ians. Partly by entreaty and persua¬ 
sion, partly by menaces, he forced foe 
sumy to tlie opposite side of the river. 
There they met the errant and fugitive 
Wallachian hospodar, Stephen Petry- 
czaiko, who had effected his escape 
from foe Turkish camp and come to 
support the hetman. Favourable in¬ 
telligence also arrived from foe ofoier 
hospodariot. Sobieski then hastened 
forward to meet Capitan; but when he 
had traversed the forest of Bukowin 
an*d nearly measured foe length of foe 
Prufo, bis soldiers were ready to 
mutiny on account of foeir incessant 
bardsmps, and the generals refused to 
advance. He was therefore constraiui^ 
to alter his course; and, falling back 
towards Kotzim, Ife determined first to 
rout Hussein, and*foen to give battle 
to foe Pasha. 
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GALLERY OF LITEBARY ClIARACtEBS. 

No. XIX. 

THE LORD BROUGHAM AMD VAUX. 

It 19 a common panegyric among a certain coterie, upon any |>erson whom they 
wish to honour as being lit lor statesmanship, that he is a man who is equal to tlie 
times, or before the times; but in the case of the illustrious individual whose 
portrait graces the opposing page, although he is in the head and front of the 
movement, and at the top and bottom of the law,* it is very generally supposed 
that he is the man behind the Timen; or, to drop mystification of all kinds, that 
bis is the hand from which are discharged those articles, that atone by their 
lightning for the general heaviness of the thundering of Printing House Square. 

The limits of our monthly page would not sufiice to describe the multifarious 
avocations of the Jonrnalist>Chancellor. On the woolsack, leaping through 
cases, as Harlequin does through a hoop, without touching them, wonderful 
in agility and most dexterous in despatch, exciting the astonishment of the 
audience, and winning the tribute of a clap from the upper gallery of the press; 
in the House of Lords as droll as Punchinello, and about as dignified; in the 
Edinburgh Review, as airy as Jeffrey, ^and as deep as Mackintosh; in the 
Times, as oracular as a Stock Exchange reporter on the evening before settling 
day; at the Beefsteak Club as comical as he is in the House of Lords—great 
over a bottle, over a case, over a debate, over an article, it is impossible to say 
in which he is greatest; but truth compels us to lament that he had not originally 
turned his talents to the stage, for he certainly would have beaten Mathews out 
of the field in the versatility of the characters he could perform, and driven Y ates 
into despair by the rapidity with which he altered his dresses. 

Our artist has taken him in the act of writing a leading article. He has, 
as it were, caught him in the maner. The hour is three—just in time for the 
latest touch for the morning,—the subject, in all probability, some abuse of 
Lord Grey (a favourite topic), under cover of a seeming panegyric. Perhaps 
it may be some of that simulated censure of himself, which is intended to throw 
a doubt upon the authorship; but when we look upon the eager eye, the 
relaxed wig, the flung-aside gown, the whole air full of grimace and grojj^ff"** 
strikes us that abuse of the venerable senior, as he calls him, who is now nepo- 
rising at the bead of affairs, is the staple commodity which is fiewing lull and 
fast from bis nimble and caustic pen. 

And why should he not despise the imbecile congregation of idiots, on whose 
shoulders he pranced into Chancery, firmly holding the animals whose backs he 
bestrode by their elongated ears ? They are his property—his own natural 
prey—and he is free to make game of them, especially since the new bill has 
put an end to the sin of poaching. We cannot conceive Brougham ratting. He 
may leave the set to whom he is now attached, but it will be much more in the 
character of a cat than a rat—he will not depart without shewing that he pos¬ 
sesses talons, which can turn upon the hand that patted him, and undef whose 
smoothing pressure he had so long purred in hypocritical murmurings. Hie 
time is, we imagine, not far distant, when his bounce is to be taken, and his 
colleagues find diemselves unable to keep him by the tail. 

He has declared himself bom in St. Andrew Square, in Edinburgh; others 
assign him an humbler birth-place in the Cowgate. To us, who consider ^1 
parts of Edinburgh perfectly equal in respectability, the controversj^ is of tlii\ 
smallest possible importance; but it is of more moment to decide what are hi^ 
merits as a Chancellor and a statesman. The bar are rather hostile to his 
pretensions in the former character; but commend us to the cautious observation 
of die gentleman in parliament, who said that he would answer that question 
categorically, if he were asked, at the end of fifty years,—^but not before. His 
despatch, at all events, is undoubted. We m^ imitate the epigram on More, 
and say that such a brooming out of suits in Chancery is not to be expected 
** till a Brougham comes there again”—whether it is a clean sweeping, is a 
different questimi. 

As a statesinan,—but vre fear the opinion of Prnser’s Magazine on that 
point would be listened to with suspicion. So we leave him to his leader. 

* It is a fiust, that the highest eituatioh of the law, t.«. of Lord Chancellor, and 
the lowest which a gentleman can hold, that of Sergeant-at-Anns to the Court 
Exchequer, are held at the same time by Lord Brougham. 
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DO MINISTERS INTEND REFORM, OR REVOLUTION? 


This is a question which must now 
very soon receive a practical answer. 

That we have constantly and zea¬ 
lously advocated the adoption of a real, 
extensive, and substantial plan of par¬ 
liamentary reform, will be allowed by 
all who have done us the honour to 
observe the line we have taken. And, 
consider.nj? the vast changes made in 
the public prosjiects, and in the dispo¬ 
sition of men’s minds, in tlic course of 
a few months, we are often tempted 
to look back with something like self- 
gratulation; remembering that we can 
refer to our opinions and feelings of 
two years past, and find scarcely a 
point to correct or to alter. 

Our opposition to the ministerial 
bill of reform,—an opposition which 
grew more decided and warmer every 
hour of its existence,—still in no de¬ 
gree abated our wish for the jiromul- 
gation and adoption of a safe and 
constitutional measure. The more ex¬ 
amination we bestowed upon the late 
bill, and the more discussion that ill- 
fated scheme underwent in parliament 
by the press, so much the more 
wercMve convinced of the reckless 
absuraily o&its leading features, the 
inconsistency of all its details, and the 
revolutionary character of its general 
tendency. Refonners, then, as we 
were, in heart and soul, we yet firmly 
opposed Lord John Russell’s Reform 
Bill. 

But now the question is to be 
opened.anew; the prospect brightens, 
at leaSt in some degree; and reports 
thicken every hour of the intention of 
ministers to return..^tr the paths of 
common sense. It is now said, that 
instead of taking the advice of the po¬ 
litical unions and the 'I'inies news¬ 
paper, and destroying the House of 
Lords by a deluge of faggot peers, it 
is their hope and intentiofi to gain 
over a sufficient number of votes by 
such rational concessions as may con¬ 
sist with the integrity and extensive 
character of the plan as a whole. We 
will hope and trust that this rumour 
may prove to have been well founded. 
Should this plan be adopted with suc¬ 
cess, brighter days are in reserve for 
England. We therefore look forward, 
if not with confidence, at least with 
hope, to the events which the next 
fbrtnij^t may develope. 

But we must not forget that the last 


five or six weeks, if the ministerial 
journals are to he looked upon as 
furnishing the least criterion of the 
slate of the ministerial mind, have 
witnessed many and great changes 
and flucluatioiis in the plans and in¬ 
tentions of the cabinet, hlven, there¬ 
fore, before these pages see the light, 
some fresh turn may have been taken, 
and some more rash scheme may have 
been embraced ; and revolution and 
anarchy may again approach with rapid 
strides. 

In this state of uncertainty we must 
leave the matter. It would be useless 
again to discuss all the various errors 
and inconsistencies of the late bill,— 
since, in all probability, the greater 
part of these blunders liavc been ex¬ 
cluded in framing the new and shortly 
forthcoming measure. One great |>oint 
filone,—a jioint which of itself decides 
the character of the bill, shall we now 
advert to; and we shall enlai'ge upon 
it with the more freedom, because we 
Iiave passed rapidly over it on former 
occasions. This one point is that of the 
Ttn-pound Quulificution. 

The unformitif of this qualification 
for borough voles is sufticiently ab¬ 
surd, even if we say nothing of its 
inevitable results. Why there should 
be a mnnnal uniformili/, when, in 
operation, the result will be a real in- 
equalitj/, cannot be explained by any 
human power of ratiocination, A ten- 
pound house in a town of moderate 
size is the house of a small tradesman ; 
but a ten-pound house in Leeds or 
Manchester is the house of a weaver 
or labouring cotton-spinner. So that 
in the smaller towns, where voter.s were 
needed, and where the working classes 
might be safely allowed votes without 
fear of their constituting mobs, or being 
led by demagogues, they were entirely 
excluded ; while, in the large borouglis, 
whert*, if admitted at all, they would 
come in large masses,—too large, in¬ 
deed, to act reasonably, or to be acted 
upon by the salutary checks of natural 
influence,—here they were to be at 
once admitted. Could fatuity itself 
go further ? 

Nor was all this absurdity perpe¬ 
trated through mere ignorance, and for 
want of haying the matter properly ex¬ 
plained. Colonel Davies, one of their 
own party, most fully and clearly ex¬ 
plained both the error and the means 
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of removing iV' H«'W|B»tfced,,'ti!»t 
the smaller VWsW^^llisnu^ 

be few, .and tber«d>m(^jpnf«nBf of 
the labouring'’ cfeesjea l|b 

duetive of no evil, whlli| 
some good.. Hc' .%ir«irdte projposed, 
that wnere 9^ iNTidie lO/. scale 
c&iili^%ot bf a bomt^h, tlm 

^ualiik^tion' dhotdd be lowered to 61. 
And then observing, that in the vast 
manufacturing towns the -masses of 
voters would be most inconveniently 
largein Manchest^, for instance, 
about 14,000—he proposed to raise 
the qualification in such places to 20/. 
His propositions were barely listened 
to, and vrere instantly negatived in 
contemptuous silence. 

But enough of the mere inconsist¬ 
ency and absurdity of this uniform 
qualification. ITie point we wish more 
especially to dwell upon, is that of the 
^eat danger attending so low a qua¬ 
lification in the large towns. Its ob¬ 
vious operation would be, to place the 
return, in tliose places in which the 
labouring classes are massed together 
in great numbers, entirely in the hands 
of toe 10/. voters. At Manchester, to 
wit, or at Bristol or Liverpool, a clear 
majority, probably two-thirds, of the 
electors would be found to consist of 
toese voters upon a weekly renting of 
three skillings and tenpence. And we 
need not suppose, that when thus sup¬ 
porting each otoer by their united 
thousands, they would fail to learn their 
power, or promptW to exercise it. 

The number of large towns which, 
according to toe bill, would tons be 
thrown into toe hands of the 10/. 
voters, is about eighty. Ihe members 
returned by tliem would be about one 
hundred ar»d thirty fve. Can any one 
estimate toe immense effect whidb 
vrould be produced in the House of 
Commons by toe introduction into it 
of even one hundred men, specklly 
dtofto sent thither by the labbur- 
ing^eltaMeSiff Why i (d present these 

edeotiih' .eatl'be 

Weald- £ to«M.«n:»toeie 

-tome -have h}«^;i£^dtoelvesi; phmha- 
efi^ve or hamd^to toat asiwsiito^ ? 

., w«< hayA;dto.'-ini^ie - be^&-,bf 


“ What did I support the Reform Bill 
fort Bamusa I saw that by making this 
Butfnige so low as ten pounds rent in 
toe gTMt towns, the working pa<^e 
would, in a few years, return from fifty 
to a hundred members, who would be 
likelytomaintamtheirnghts. These were 
but a few, comparativaly,but then 1 knew 
that toese few WQUld ue REAL MEN; 
and that Bating saw too, whim he fore¬ 
boded that toe greet towns * would send 
pushing man, men who would look into 
all the papers before toe house.’ I Saw 
these things, and on this ground, and an 
no other, I supported the Rrfotm Bitl. ’ 

Such is Cobbett’s view of the mat¬ 
ter ; and from it we ought to learn, if 
any thing can teach us, where the r^ 
danger lies. That which pleases and 
satisfies him can hardly be approved 
by any real Tory, or even by any honest 
Whig. 

But perhaps it may be said, that all 
Cobbett here threatens us with, is, the 
accession of fifty or a hundred men, 
who will “ maintain toe rijghts of the 
workit^ people.” And H;;,n«iy be 
asked, why should we object to this? 
Let us see, then, what Cobbett means 
by this phrase; and what he tosdly 
looks for as the result of toe uniMm' 
efiects of these fifty or a ^riared 
“ real men*' He tells ustthis, Smd v&ty 
distinctly, in his Register, of -Nov, 1|, 
in which he reveres to the subject. 
He gives us, in that Register^ thirteen 
propositions, which he says must be 
“ adopted to the very letter, ot the 4i». 

“ content after toe reform will be even 
“ greater than it is at the. present mo- 
** ment.” These proposmons, he tetts 
us distinctly, he ex]^U to see car¬ 
ried, if the bill pa^ with th(i, 10/. 
qualification. He says, " With ftom 
‘ fifty to a hundred men, really chosen 
* by the working people, the pension 

and sinecure list never could stand^ 

year. In short, tb^ might as 
‘give universal sufi^e al ouffld^ 
Now, what does he mean by - ^ ile 
pension and sinecure. is 

vw nature of his tboteen propositia^ 1 
We cannot give toe'wholt;;of toem^nl^t 
we will extinct totn or thitee oftoeiisast 
unpottoo^^,fj. ,I'i‘' 
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2 . To discharge the staading army, 
except ordnance for the sea-porta.” 

" 4. To abolish tithes of every de¬ 
scription.” 

” 5. To take all the church property, 
bishops’ lands, and misapplied property 
(who is to be judge 1) of corporate bodies, 
of every sort,— and all the crown 
lands, and to sell them all, in discharge 
of the national debt.” 

”6. To cease, after June 1832, to pay 
interest on a fourth part of the national 
debt,—in six months after, to cease to 
pay interest on another fourth ])art, and 
so on for the other two fourths ; so that no 
more interest, on any part of the debt, would 
be paid ofter the end of the two years,” 

" 7. To divide among the fundholders 
the proceeds of tlie sales of crown lands, 
church lands, corporation property, bar¬ 
racks, &c. and to eioe the fundholders 
nothing beyond these. 

“ 8. To make an equitable adjust¬ 
ment with respect to the pecuniary con~ 
tracts between man and man, tliereby rec¬ 
tifying the changes made in the value of 
the money of the country.” 

Perhaps that is enough, and we 
need hardly go any further with these 
schemes for rapine and revolution. 
In fact, a more complete and efficient 
-go pipe for working, in the shortest 
p^ible period, a bloody revolution, 
could^ardly be devised by the father 
of mischief himself. All, indeed, is 
smooth and fair on the surface. It is 
only proposed to seize upon “ mis- 
ofplicd property,” and to make an 
“ equitable adjustment.” .lust as 
Hounslow Jack would say to Bagshot 
Tom, “ There's an old fellow coming 
down the road presently who has been 
filling., his purse finely, to my certain 
knowledge, by cheating the folks of 
yonder town all this blessed day. 
Let’s stop him, and take Ao^him his 
ill-gotten gains.” And if Tom should 
answer, “ Yes 1 but doesn’t he carry 
ffistols?” Jack is ready to rejoin, 
f “ And so do we, don’t we 1 And if 
he’s obstinate, and obliges us to hurt 
him, who’s fault will th^at be but his 
owp ? So come on, who’s afraid ?” 

lb fact, no one can be ignorant that 
it was in eguitaJtle adjustments*' and 
resumjption of “ misapplied prqperiy,” 
that the French revolution b«gan. It 
is easy to Udk of sensing uron men’s 
estates; and it is not difficult to com- 
jf ,,mence the work in good earnest; but 
worst of it is, that men will not 
l^ays submit to be plundered in 
^Abeace and tjuietness. B^stdhce cre- 
^HStes a bf»d feeling; blows are ex¬ 
changed^^ what was only meant to 


be a lightening of tim saddle-ba^, 
grows into a fray, with murder as its 
close, and the gallows as the reward. 

Well, but—the concocters of the JbiW 
will say—** you do not suppose that 
we, with our peerages and our abbey 
lauds, can have any purposes of this 
kind f” Surely not; it would be ab¬ 
surd enough were we to suppose it. 
But, still, yoii have constructed a plan, 
which you are now fairly vramed, by 
the party best capable of judging, will 
inevitably bring about all these re¬ 
sults. You can only avoid the con¬ 
clusion to which he comes, by sup¬ 
posing him either insincere in his 
strenuous support of this part of the 
bill, or else mistaken in his expecta¬ 
tions of its operation. 

Now, that he is insincere in tlte value 
which he professes to set upon the 
10 /. qualification, cannot be for a mo¬ 
ment supposed. That it has long 
been a leading object with him to 
gain a seat, is well known to every 
one. That the chance afforded him 
by the enfranchisement of 14,000 or 
15,000 voters at Manchester, a laige 
portion of which will be 10/. house- 
nolders, is greater than he ever had 
before, is equally certain. When, 
therefore, he tells u» that this 10/. 
clause is to him the only valuable 
point in the bill, he must, in the very 
nature of things, be speaking the truth. 
And that he over-rates the operation of 
this clause, or is mistaken in it, would 
be a bold presumption indeed. Few 
have a more extensive knowledge of, 
or a larger correspondence with, the 
people generally, than he; and few 
can estimate more accurat^ the work¬ 
ing of the proposed plan. legislate, 
then, upon the forlorn hope that he 
may possibly be mistaken in his cal¬ 
culations, would be nothing short of 
insanity itself. 

But would fifty or a himdred men 
of this description really operate upon 
the House of Commons as he expects 
that they would. To judge of this 
point, look at Hume, returned by the 
votes of the little fi^holdem of the 
Tower Hamlets, most of whom are day 
labourers, and at O’Connell, returned 
by the little fireeholders of an Irish 
county. It is not the tedent possess¬ 
ed by these men, makes them so 
dangerous; for while one has abund¬ 
ance, the other has none It is their 
indomitable energy, and their ceaseless 
efforts to overthrow and revolutionize. 
These are the points which have re- 
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commended them to their constitueatt. 4. The " adjustment," or in other 
and such con^uents will ever prefer words, the breaking up, of all pe- 
such representatives. cuniary contracts between man and 

Suppose, then, a hundred Humes man;>—and the consequent com- 
anS u’Connells in that house; ima> plete disorganisation of the whole 
gine the force of their combing and name of society, 
never-ceasing attack on all our insti- Such is the prospect. Such will be 
.tutions; and then say, if you can, the consequences flowing from this 
whetlier the anticipations of Cobbett part of tlie measure. We are now 
are overwrought or fanciful. fairly warned of these consequences. 

Upon this 10/. qualification, then. Ministers themselves must begin to 

depend all these mighty results. If understand this part of the subject, 

it be persevered in, we are to expect— It can hardly be supposed that a do- 

1 . The confiscation of the national zen men, possessed of common sense, 

debt. can all be blind to these dangers. In 

2 . The seizure of the church lands, their avoiding them, then, or not,—in 

tithes, and corporation property. their amending this part of the bill, or 

3. The stoppage of all half-pay, retired retaining it,—we shall have a full and 

allowances, and other rewards of distinct test, of the honesty or du- 

long service, saving where Messrs, honesty of their intentions; of their 

Cobbett and Hunt shall think them wish to reform, or to revolutionize this 

“ deserved." nation. 


TIIR ASIATIC CHOLERA. 

This formidable pestilence is at length we regard the extent of its diffusion, 
in the midst of us. The terrific ravages its m^e of propagation, its general 
which, since its first introduction at character, or the rapidity with which 
Jessore in 1817, this disease has com- it brings its victim to the giwj!.. 
mitted in India, and the numerous occuired in the beginning of the«)iixth 

countries through which it has passed centuiy, during die reign ^jbf the 

—the steady and uniform pace at Emperor Justinian. It commenced 

which it has travelled from province in Egypt, and from thence, like the 

to province, and from city to city, cholera, which is limited to no parti- 

surmounting every natural barrier cular district, travelled to the utmost 

hitherto deemed impregnable to in- bounds of Ae world, as if by set 

fection—its apparent facility of com- journeys and stages. InConstahtinople, 

munication from man to man—its where it raged with the utmost violence, 

very mysterious and intractable cha- it is said to have slain at one period 

racter, together with the slight modi- of its course upwards of ten thousand 

fications which, unlike all other epi- persons daily. Some few upon the first 

demies, it experiences from variety of assault fell, as if by the stroke , of 

clime or season, are calculated to lightning, lifeless to the ground, whilst 

impress the mind with fear and dismay, the greater proportion of those attacked 

Within the annals of medicine there rarely survived twen^-four hours. It 

are few, if indeed any, diseases which continued its ravages tor fifty-two ye^ra, 

are attended with such a frightful array and, according to die" authority 

of symptoms, or which destroy their Procopius, depopulated, in a manner, •" • 

unfortunate victims with such relent- the wnole world, sparing neither age 

less fury, as the pestilential t:holei% nor sex, but indiscriminately seizing 

and none which, at this moment in upon all, regardless of their different 

particular, so much demands the at- habitudes, so that “ master was not 
tendon of evei^ physician, who feels unfrequently left without servant, and 

the dignity of his nigh office to consist servant without master." Next in 

in endeavouring to stem the current of order and severity was the black 
disease, and devise the most appropriate plague, or death, in the fourteenth 

remedies for iti speedy extinction. century, which is supposed to have 

Europe has at various periodsi'been swept away nearly one-fourth of its 

desolated by similar scourges. The population. Sydenham, or the modern 

most remarlrable upon record, and that Ilippocnites, as he has been justly _ 

which bears the closest analogy to die oallM, mentions, in his account of tW** 

disease under consideration, whether plague which raged in l(^udon in the 
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yean 1665 and 66, that, trhen it 
attained its height, it destroyed nearly 
eight thousand persons in one week, 
though at k^t two-thirds of the inha¬ 
bitants had retired into the country to 
avoid the infection. 

Treatises innumerable have recently 
issued from the press, both of tliis 
country and of the continent, relative 
to the history and nature of this awful 
pestilence; but its true character is, 
notwithstanding, enveloped in nearly 
the sarnie uncertainty as ever. A few 
of these, such as the works of Moioau 
de Jonn^s, Bisset Hawkins, &c. contain 
each a treasure of most valuable facts; 
whilst the larger number are barren 
of every thing but strange and crude 
hypotheses—and tlje authors write 
more in the spirit of partisans, zealous 
of propping up at all hazards some 
flimsy and baseless theory of their own 
construction, than of calm and dis- 

f assionate inquirers into the truth, 
n the following sketch it is our pur- 

S ose, after giving a brief narrative of 
re progress of the malady, to inves¬ 
tigate its cause and origin—its mode 
of propagation — the phenomena, or 
^,jSj{mptoms, by which it developes itself 
— Md. lastly, tlie proximate cause or 
essence^ of the disease, with its pre¬ 
ventive and radical mCtliods of cure. 

The present pestilence, to which the 
very inadequate name of cholera mor¬ 
bus has been assigned, and which lias 
already carried off in its destructive 
career upwards of fifty millions of 
living souls, manifested itself for the 
first time in the autumn of 1817 at 
Jessore^ a city situated on the low and 
swampy banln of the Ganges, and 100 
miles to the north-east of Calcutta. 
Spreading from village to ^Ihige in a 
south-westerly direction, and along the 
great channels of human intercourse, 
preached Calcutta itself towards the 
/Close of the same month. The de- 
“* scriptions which have been given of 
the' havoc it produced in these two 
cities among the poor and squalid part 
of the population, as well as among 
the native soldiem, is truly appalling. 
So severe, indeed, says one author, 
were its ravt^^es at one period among 
the native inhabitants of Calcutta, as to 
tlureaten tlw depopulation of the city 
* 1 ^ its crowded suburbs. From thence 
it ext^ded itself into the provinces of 
^har, Benares, Allaliabad, Qoruck- 


pore, Lucknow, and jpelhi; and at 
length reached Bombay in September 
1818, one year after its first appearance 
in Calcutta. These provinces, i^^ is 
remarked, never suffer^ simultaneously^ 
but in slow and regular succession. 
Whilst this was passing in the east of 
the peninsula, the epidemic was making- 
the like progress to the south along the 
Coromandel Coast, and arrived at 
Madras in October. From Madras it 
was conveyed into the island of Cej’lon, 
in the beginning of 1819. In the same 
year the English frigate called the 
Topaze set sail for tlie Isle of France; 
and the circumstances connected with 
the introduction of the disease into tliis 
island arc so remarkable, and bear so 
strongly against the «o«-contagious 
doctrine of cholera, tljat we offer no 
apology for examining them with some 
degree of minuteness. Diriiig the 
voyage, several of the crew were at¬ 
tacked with the disease, and died; 
but, upon her arrival at Port I.ouis, 
there was no example of the disease on 
board. About three weeks after, it 
burst forth witii such virulence, that 
the most healthy and robust persons 
were seized in the street willi convul¬ 
sive cholic,* and fell dead almost at 
the instant of attack. Tlie governor, 
Sir 11. Farquhar, who had unfortu¬ 
nately allowed his own judgment to 
be ovehruled by that of the medical 
officers, who, in the true spirit of 
loyalty to their cause, ridiculed the 
idea of an infectious principle, used 
no precautions, but, ou tlie contrary, 
allowed a free and unrestricted inter¬ 
course between the healthy and those 
affected with the disease. Its mor¬ 
tality, in consequence thereof, was 
so great as, upon the testimony of 
Mr. Crombelholm, to have swept off 
20,000 persons, or one-fourth of the 
whole population. Upon hearing of 
its dreadful ravages, tne governor of 
the contiguous island of Bourbon, 
situated at a distance of sixty leagues 
to the ‘ south-west, lost no time in 
adopting such measures as might equal¬ 
ly limit the spread of the ^disease, 
should it appear, as prevent its intro¬ 
duction into the island. The strictest 
quarantine regulations were put into 
force, and a lazaretto established for 
the reception of .suclv as might be 
attacked. Despite of all this surveil¬ 
lance, it penetrated into the colony 


• The ter^ used by M. de Jonn^s. 
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through the clandestine disemba^ment 
of some negro sfliTes. A double sana¬ 
tory cordon was established around the 
town, and all intercourse between the 
sicWand healthy suspended. Its sphere 
of action was limited within the walls 
of St. Denis; and out of 295 attacked, 
170 died; whilst at the Mauritius, 
where an opposite policy was followed, 
20,000 fell victims to it, A curious fact, 
in connexion with this malady, is men¬ 
tioned by 1 >r. Labrousse, namely, that 
it took seventeen days in travelling from 
the point of debarkation to the interior 
of the town, a distance of not more than 
300 yards, whilst its average rate of 
velocity is from twenty to thirty miles 
daily. This, among many others which 
we shall have occasion to notice in the 
sequel, is a very strong proof of the 
efficacy of sanatory measures in re¬ 
straining the affection. 

But to return from this digression. 
Soon after establishing itself in the 
Delta of the Ganges, it proceeded 
eastward to Arracan, which it entered 
in 1819. From thence it extended 
itself into the peninsula of Malacca. 
In 1820, proceeding northward, it in¬ 
vaded the kingdom of Siam, and 
destroyed in Bankok, its capital, up¬ 
wards of forty thousand persons. From 
its proximity, it was soon inti-oduced 
into the Celestial Empire, where the 
mortality was immense, owing to the 
density of the population, and neglect 
of proper precautionary measures. The 
island of Java was favoured with a visit 
in April 1821, and experienced 102,000 
deaths; and, in 1823, it was carried by 
our troops into the Burmese empire. 
In July 1821, Muscat, in Arabia, 
nearly opposite Bombay, was attacked, 
and its introduction clearly traced to 
an infected vessel. Thence it crept 
along the Persian Gulf. Bussorah 
was the first place singled for its 
devastation; and out of a popula¬ 
tion of 60,000, it carried off fix)m 
15 to 20,000 in the course of a fort¬ 
night. It then spread to Busheer, one 
of the principal marts for Indian goods, 
where the .mortality was equally great. 
Shiraz next suffered; and afierwards 
Yezd, which lost one-fifth of its popu¬ 
lation. The town of Ispahan escaped, 
in consequence of the governor's man¬ 
date, strictly ^ohibiting the caravans 
from entering within the walls. Pro¬ 
ceeding onwards through Syi^ it 
arrived at Bakoa, in Georgia, in 
August 1823, whence it was soon 
earned to Astiachan. At this period 


its rav^s in this city were speedily 
exterminated. Die malady then lay 
dormant, as it were, till the autumn of 
1829, when it broke forth in all its 
ori^nal ferocity in the city of Orenburg, 
which is situated upon the eastern, 
or Tartar, confines of Russia. The 
question of how, or by what channel, 
it was introduced into this city, is still 
a matter of problem. Some have con¬ 
sidered it of spontaneous origin; but 
the more probable opinion is, that the 
infection was brought by the caravans 
which arrive from central Asia about 
midsummer, or through their neigh¬ 
bours, the Kirghis Kaisaks, a semi- 
barbarous race, who are separated from 
the government of Orenburg merely by 
the rii’CT Oural. In the city and pro¬ 
vince of Orenburg, nearly one-fourth 
of the population suffered. It was 
observed, in the history of this epide¬ 
mic, to which a large portion of the 
Russian official documents has been 
devoted, that the towns adjacent to 
tlie capital were not the first attacked, 
and that its appearance in each place 
could be distinctly traced to the arrival 
of some peraon from infected districts. 
The mortality also in different towns 
varied considerably. The proportion • 
of deaths was much smaller ii» large 
towns, or military statjpns, than in 
villages, where it was often impossible 
to procure medical aid till the disease 
had advanced so far as to admit of little 
or no impression from the employment 
of remedies. 'Thus, in the forts of 
Razupna and Iletsk, out of 621 sick 
only 33 died, or about 5 per cent. 

In four villages situated in the circle 
of Orenburg, and within sixty miles 
of the city, 240 were attacked, and of 
tliese 138 died, or above one half; and 
in two other villages adjoining these, the 
mortality was as high as three-fourths. 
Another very important circumstance, 
as pointed out by the statistical retur^ 
is, that in the city of Orenburg diT' . 
mortality was much greater amongjjthe 
military than the other inhabitants. 
Thus, out of a population of 11,000, 
6000 consist of the former class; and 
of tliese 299 were attacked, and 79, or 
one-fourtln died; whilst of the remain¬ 
ing 5000 inhabitants, 800 were affected, 
and only 121, or about onc-seventh, 
died. lu the summer of 1830, it re¬ 
appeared in Tiflis, the capital of Geor¬ 
gia, and in Bakoo. From the latter 
place it was carried, through tlie 
medium ‘of a ftigate, to Astracbagi^iv 
whkh is situated at the mouth of the 
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Volga, ft amVed in July. Ih 
the epace of ten days, 1229 persons 
were attacked, and 433, or one-third, 
died, tt then spread along the course 
of the Volg^ in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion, until it reached Nischninowgorod 
towards the end of August. There 
were in all 1863 persohs affected with 
the disease, and 968 deaths, or one-half. 
In its way thither, it radiated at the 
town of Taritzin towards the wes^ 
along the river Don, into the country 
of th^Don Cossacks, of whom it 
slew nmly two-thirds. After reaching 
Nischninowgorod, it no longer observed 
its uniformity of direction, inasmuch as 
it retraced its steps, and made its ap¬ 
pearance in September at Kazane, the 
capital of the government of the same 
name, two hundred miles down the 
Volga, and south-east of Nischninow¬ 
gorod. It spread, at the same time, 
in a north-west direction to Kostroma, 
150 miles up the river. In a third 
direction, namely, a little to the south¬ 
west, it proceeded along a tributary 
stream of the Volga, and arrived at 
Moscow towards the middle of Sep¬ 
tember. In the two governments of 
Vologda and Tambow, the duration of 
• Tile malady was short, and its mortality 
vciy Uifting. About three-fifths of those 
attacked in Moscow died ; and the total 
average of deaths throughout the in¬ 
vaded districts was equal to one-half. 
Its introduction into this city is attri¬ 
buted by Sir W. Crichton to a student 
from Saratov, where the pestilence was 
then prevalent. It is remarked by one 
author, that the disease, in its course 
from Astrachan to Moscow, avoided 
several large and populous districts. 
It was next carried into the unfortunate 
kingdom of Poland by the Russians, 
at the commencement of-die late Polish 
war. It was communicated when thd 
two contending armies came into colli- 
.‘noii at the battle of Igenie. Forthwith 
./'ll was carried by the prisoners and 
wqunded into Pi^, and from ^lence 
into Warsaw itself^ which is separated 
from it by the Vistula. It then spread 
tb Polangen, Memel, and Dantzic ; 
and low^s the end of June 1831, 
it was introduced from Moscow into 
St. Petasburg, owing to the withdrawal 
bf the qfuaiantihe laws. More lately, 
ft' jbas appealed in Vienna and Beriin, 
nii the latter of which upwards of two- 
thirds have fellen victims to its ravages, 
la October it reached Hambuigh, where 
ei^fraa t^iefiy confined to the poor; and 
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last few days into Sunderland, wheie 
there is every reason^ believe it is 
raging in all its Asiatic violence, not¬ 
withstanding the interested attempts of 
those who, from motives of selfislmess, 
endeavour to seduce the country into 
the belief that it is only an acute form 
of the common bilious cholera, which Is 
so frequently met with at certain sea¬ 
sons of the year. 

The first, and perhaps the most im¬ 
portant, link in the chain of medical 
problems which we have proposed to 
unravel, is the source and origin of 
cholera. Numerous and diversified are 
the causes to which the birth of this 
estilence has been by authors attri- 
uted. It has accordingly been re¬ 
ferred by some, from a blind desire to 
deny its contagious nature, at every 
sacrifice of truth, to a peculiar and in¬ 
explicable affection of the atmosphere; 
by others to poisonous exhalations from 
the surface of the earth; by others to a 
superabundance of the ordinary causes 
of disease; and a few, from finding ft 
rather difficult to explain upon any of 
these views every incident in its histo¬ 
ry, have resorted to the very crude and 
vague hypothesis of a peculiar electro¬ 
magnetic condition of the earth ; and, 
lastly, to sol-lunar influence. The uni¬ 
formity of the phenomena presented by 
the disease under every variety of 
climate or locality, taken in connexion 
with the morbid appearances after 
death, manifestly demonstrate a disease 
sui generis, dependent upon some spe¬ 
cific cause; for it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive how two opposite causes under a 
combination of similar circumstances 
should be uniformly followed by the 
same effects. Seeing, therefore, that 
all and each of these to which the origin 
of cholera has been ascribed are inade¬ 
quate to explain this uniformity, we 
must have recourse to the more general 
opinion, that in connexion with certain 
favourable circumstances some invisible 
animal miasm or poison is spontane¬ 
ously generated in the bodies of those 
infect^ with 4he disease, vdiich is ca¬ 
pable of transmission from perwn to 
person, either by actual contac!, inhala¬ 
tion of die poison through the lungs, or 
absorption by the surface cf the l^y. 
This brings us to the consideration of 
the contagious or noilkcontagioas na¬ 
ture of the disease, than which perhaps 
no question in the whole range of me¬ 
dical philosophy has given rise to so 
mudi angry and inblevant discussion, 
andf>otoT«yeh tofewpmijcal letw^ 
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have followed. It is our inteQti(»i to 
rest ow view of the subject not so 
much upoij the force of mere hypo¬ 
thetical argument as upon the irresisti¬ 
ble evidence of fact. Many of Uie ar¬ 
guments and proofs adduced in favour 
of its non-contagious property are, it 
muft be admitt^, when viewed apart 
from the whole, of such a nature, and 
arrayed in so attractive a form, as may 
be apt to mislead no small portion of 
that numerous class of readers who are 
content with looking at one side of a 
picture. But for a person whose mind is 
divested of prejudice, and who sits 
down, free and unfettered by the tram¬ 
mels of authority and scholastic dog¬ 
mas, which have from the earliest 
periods been the two great banes of the 
advancement of learning, to examine 
the qaestion in all its breadth, it is im¬ 
possible that he can come to any other 
conclusion than this, viz. that the dis¬ 
ease is personally communicable to a 
greater or less extent under eveiy variety 
of circumstance. It may perhaps be 
in the recollection of some of our read¬ 
ers that, not many years since, a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, ap¬ 
pointed to investigate the utility of qua¬ 
rantine laws, was all but convinced, by 
the plausible hypothesis of a fiery anti- 
contagionist of the name of Maclean, 
that the plague is not a contagious dis¬ 
ease, and quarantine laws, therefore, 
worse than useless. The pernicious 
effects of such views were exemplified 
to a lamentable degree in the plague of 
Marseilles, in 1720, where 50,000 lives 
were sacrificed at the shrine of ignorant 
prejudice; and, more recently, in the 
isle of France, where, as has been al¬ 
ready stated, one-fourth of the popula¬ 
tion perished from the present pes¬ 
tilence. 

The diversity of opinion among 
physicians relative to the question 
IS very wide. The great majority of 
those who have witnessed the dis¬ 
ease in India unite in espousing 
the doctrine of its non-contagious na¬ 
ture ; whilst the Bengal, ^Madras, and 
Bombay reports, all represent it in a 
different’light. At a consultation of 
for^ of the most respectable physicians 
in St. Petersburg:, thirty-eight of these, 
after a calm and impartial examination 
of documents, c^me to tiie concluirion 
t^t the disease is infectiovui; and two 


only were of an opposite, opinion. 
Many of tlie physicians of Orenburg 
and Moscow, who were disposed upon 
its first appearance to regard it as non- 
communicable, saw reason from frets 
which afterwards disclosed themselves, 
at variance with those pre-conceived 
views, to alter their opinion, and enlist 
under the banner of the contagionists. 
Several French physicians, amongst 
whom we may enumerate Moreau de 
Jobnds, Baron Larrey, Keraudren, and 
Labrousse, concur in the same view; 
and Dr. Albers,—the very anthor% not 
long since appealed to by a physician of 
some little reputation in defence of the 
inverse position, who was sent out at 
the head of a medical commission by 
the Ifrussian government, to investi¬ 
gate and report upon the true nature of 
cholera, and whose researches, besides 
containing many important frets in its 
history which have been totally over¬ 
looked by common observers, are the 
clearest and ablest of any that have yet 
appeared,—entertains no doubt of its 
contagious nature; but thinks, at the 
same time, that its sphere of action is 
more limited and its contagious mat¬ 
ter less powerful than tliat of other 
infectious diseases, as scarlet fever, 
measles, plague, and small-pox.. He 
adds, that experience has njt yet proved 
the communicability of the contagion by 
wares or inanimate objects of any 
kind.* It is almost superfluous to oli- 
serve, that the London Board of Health, 
containing some of the most distin¬ 
guished scientific men of this country, 
have, after a very careful and detail^ 
examination of evidence, arrived at the 
same conclusion. • 

The proofs in support of its con¬ 
tagious character are many ; but 
as the limits to which we are re¬ 
stricted will not admit of a minute 
enumeration of these, we will select a 
few only of tlie most conclusive. The 
first circumstance favourable to this* 
view is the vrregtdarity its couth. 
So very whimsit^ and capricious are 
its habitudes, that it b^n observed 
equally in India, as in Russia, to pass 
over certain towns rmd villages in its 
course, and afterwards to make a retro¬ 
grade movement upon those very spots 
which had so shortly before escaped a 
visitation from it. We had a striking 
mcample of this in its course up the 


- * It waanpon such a samestion, made by the Medical Board of Moscow, that 
the iUiaaiaB g^enunent acted, in allowing all artioles of merchandise to pass to sn^-' 
Imsa the ci^ witbouit sobjeoting them, to qnaiaatjme. 
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the personal atteqdante OQ the siclc 
lemamed entirely exempt Anm the dis¬ 
ease. They consisted of one hcmpital 
assistant, six pupils, as many Baschkir 
lads, and fourteen hospital servants: in 
all, twenty-seven. And their duties 
were to perform blood-lettings, apply 
leeche^ poultices, and frictions, and 
administer baths and the like; so that 
they were compelled to be constantly 
breathing the exhalations from tlie 
bodies and clothes of the sick, as well 
as to touch and handle them." Simi¬ 
lar exemptions have been observed in 
the hospitals in India. Admitting the 
facts as advanced by Dr. Smirnoff to 
be true, it is on no account to be 
received as evidence conclusive c^inst 
the propagation of the disease by con¬ 
tagion, as we have daily opportunities 
of observing that other contagions, as 
well as that of cholera,'do not affect 
every individual exposed to i^ and 
that some other concurring circum¬ 
stances are requisite to enable it to take 
effect. The long habit even of attend¬ 
ing the sick may probably render the 
constitution less susceptible of conta¬ 
gion, as it does of most other noxious 
impressions; and the confidence en¬ 
gendered by long security, and by su¬ 
perior knowledge of the means of pre¬ 
serving health, may exert, also, a moral 
defence w)iich has at all times been 
found most efficacious against the 
attacks of epidemics. A very strong 
proof, in confirmation of what we have 
just stated, is given by Dr. Blumen- 
thal in the same paper to which allu¬ 
sion has already been made; — 

“ In Saratov, Baron K., of a strong 
constitution and in the bloom of health, 
fell a victim to this disease in eleven 
hours. His disconsolatej^e, tossed by 
despair, was desirous ofneing attacked 
W it—she intentionally sought it—she 
threw- herself upon the dead body of her 
husband, and kissed the very sdiva as it 
flowed horn his mouth—still she remain¬ 
ed free from infection.”* ^ 

Wbat does such a case amount to ? 
It proves onis of two things: either 
Aat site no particular predisposi¬ 
tion to thd disease, or that the infection 
of the cholera miasm is not so great as 
diat of O^r epidemic diseases. Upon 
ibi» po|i;it|. al^, the authority of 


Albers has been, wiffi the most iso- 
blushing efinmtery, cited by a certmti 
physician, who ought to have acted widi 
a little more candour. In his letter, 
written for the express purpose of allay¬ 
ing excitement and gaimng a little noto¬ 
riety, he favoured the public with a few 
extractsfromthe ParliamentaeyTitportt, 
which, viewed in the garbled form in 
which they were given, might indeed ad¬ 
mit of such a construction ; but if he had 
had the honesty to have perused the two 
original papers of Dr. Albers —the one 
dated from Moscow, 21st of March, 
and the other from Nischninowgorod, 
18th of April, he would have met with 
such a passage as the following. Lest 
we may fall under the charge of misre¬ 
presentation, we will allow the doctor 
to speak for himself:—“It is to be 
observed, that almost all the physicians 
who were engaged in the treatment of 
cholera, and a great number of the 
nurses, were more or less affected with 
the precursory symptoms of cholera, as 
abdominal pain, purging, nausea, and 
sense of great anxiety in the region of 
the heart; but that the disease was 
prevented from fully developing itself, 
by their adopting a moderate dietetic 
regimen.” Further on, he remarks 
that this personal communicability only 
takes place under certain circumstances, 
and that a personal as well as atmo¬ 
spheric disposition are necessary to 
the full development of the disease. 
Ttie experience, as we have seen, of the 
French physicians in the Isle of Bour¬ 
bon, as well as of those of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, is at direct variance 
with such a statement; whilst such of 
tlie upper class as were attacked, for 
the most part belonged to that order 
of persons who had firee intercourse 
with the sick. In Croustadt,. out of 
seven physicians, four are said to have 
fallen victims to the disease; and in 
Berlin, where the mortality, according 
to the latest accounts, amounted to 
two-thirds, the same circumstance has 
been* observed. Of nine medical prac¬ 
titioners who were living at TilKs at 
the time of the invasion of the epidemic, 
four died during the fijst fevf 
•nie immunity, again, or exemption, 
which certain fevoured places enjoyed 
in the midst of an infected country, is 


* la Procopius’s History of the Plague at Constantinople, a short sketch of 
srhidi wo iiav* given at the outset of this paper, it is distiaotty mentioned, friat" no 
[d>j«ieii!(a or other person caught the disease by teuchmg siek or dead bodies; manr 
esmtinauig free, though they tended and buried infected persons, aid 

it theyhimw not how. and djiog instimay^^ 
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referred by the antiocoiitagionist not to 
the suspeneion of huioan intereonrse, 
but to ekance^ or some such mysterious 
cause. Now, admitting, for the mke 
of argument, an aUnospheric ori^n, 
how comes it, we ask, that the contagion 
of cholera should have such a predilec¬ 
tion to travel along the high roads, 
rivers, canals, and other great media of 
intercourse 1 for if the air were im¬ 
pregnated with any such pestiferous 
element, we should not expect to see 
the malady confined to any one place 
in particular, but diffusing itself^ like 
ordinary epidemics, over the whole 
country. Why, for example, should it 
have first manifested itself in the mari¬ 
time town of Sunderland, in preference 
to an inland city, as York or Derby? 
Are we to suppose it endowed with 
some power of elective attraction, or 
direct^ in its whimsical courses by 
some ruling Archseus or animating 
principle ? Such questions, we fear, it 
will not be very easy for the anti-con- 
tagionistto resolve. Another argument 
of the anti-contagionist is, that the dis¬ 
ease does not uniformly manifest itself 
immediately after, or coincident with, 
the arrival of ships or caravans, to 
which it is commonly referred; and in 
proof of it, he appeals to the two exam¬ 
ples ofOrenhurg and the Isle of France, 
in neitlier of which it appeared till 
three weeks after. Such an argument 
might be almost regarded as conclu¬ 
sive, did we know how long tlie seeds 
of the disease remain latent in the sys¬ 
tem or attach to goods. Until this 
int be ascertained, the question must 
left subjudice. 

The second hypothesis, viz. that 
cholera is dependent upon some in¬ 
ternal commotion in, and elimination 
of a pestilential miasm from, the 
bowels of the earth, is sufficiently dis¬ 
proved by the whole history of the 
disease. Have we not seen it raging 
with equal intensity on the low and 
swampy banks of the Ganges, and on 
spots at an elevation of several thou¬ 
sand feet above the level of the sea, out 
of the reach of all such marsh miasms ? 
The dty of Orenburg, also, where the 
malady committed such devastation, 
possesses none of the ingredients es¬ 
sential to the formation of such noxious 
vapours; but, ojt the contrary, ** pre¬ 
sents," in the langua^ of Dr. Sokolov, 
« on account of its position, regularity, 
and cleanliness, not the sl4;htest faci¬ 
lity for the engendering ^ disease,’' 
Dr. Somolov, of Asitiacban, IScewise 


considers local causes totally inade¬ 
quate to accoimt for the disease pre¬ 
vailing epidemically, because the two 
seasons previous to 1830 were much 
more favourable to the extension of a 
disease of local origin, as the coun¬ 
try was much flooded. Neither does it 
appear, from the Russian documents, 
that the disease was to any extent 
affected by variations of temperature or 
change of season. The only apparent 
difference appears to have been, that in 
the southern or warmer provinces of 
Russia it was more intense in charac¬ 
ter and shorter in duration than in 
those of the north. In the former, its 
average duration was from three to five, 
in the latter from seven to eight, weeks. 
It prevailed with equal violence when 
the thermometer was at — island 50“ of 
Fahrenheit. It broke out at Moscow 
in the winter, when the river was 
bridged over with ice, and did not 
appear in the least abated thereby in 
the severity of its symptoms. 

A third party of medical philosophers 
ascribe it to a superabundance of the 
ordinary causes of common cholera, in 
concurrence with some peculiar epide¬ 
mic constitution of the body. That 
such causes may, by debilitating the 
vital energies of the system, predispoffe 
the body to disease, we are^most will¬ 
ing to admit; but that they are of 
themselves capable cf producing the 
disease, is manifestly disproved by the 
very circumstance, that, though the 
same causes are at certain seasons in 
full operation every year, they are 
never followed by any such effect. 

The predisposition to this disease, or 
receptivity, is in some persons weaker 
than in others. Men are more ob¬ 
noxious to the disease than either wo¬ 
men or children: thus, out of 288 
deaths reported at Dantzic up to the 
25th of May, only 53 were females. 
Age, however, is not always an exemp¬ 
tion ; since there is one instance men¬ 
tioned of an infant having been attacked 
immediately after its birth with all the 
symptoms of cholera, and dying in an 
hour: previous to its birth, the mother 
bad been seized, but recover»l. Ex¬ 
perience also teaches, that this recepti¬ 
vity, or capacity to contract infection, is 
tncreased by all those causes which 
tend to enervate the general tone and 
vigour of the system,—as dimnken- 
ness, cold, fear, and other depress¬ 
ing passions of the mindv 

With respect to the intrinsie nariue, 
of the dioleni morbus, it is a questioti 
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we re^ to «ay, ii to yet enre- 
loped in considerable obscurity. There 
are only three ccpkal sources by which 
physicians can possibly arrive at any 
thing like a true idea of the essence of 
any disease; and it is from the neglect 
of such a rule that all our methods of 
treatment are so empirical. Tliese are, 
l6t» the phenomena presented by dis¬ 
ease during life and after death; 2d, 
its origin, with all its exciting and pre¬ 
disponent causes; and 3d, the effect of 
remedies. In many simple affections, 
any one of these sources may suffice; 
but in very ambiguous cases, like the 
present, it is absolutely necessary to 
take these in connexion, otherwise a 
partial, if not a pernicious, treatment is 
the result. This constitutes the grand 
characteristic difference between what 
is called the symptoma^c and radical 
method of cure. In Russia, the disease 
presented occasionally some slight 
shades of difference, which it may not 
be uninteresting to notice. It attacked 
many persons in the very bloom of 
health, suddenly, and without any pre¬ 
vious warning; whilst in others, again, 
the disease passed in regular succession 
through its three several stages. This 
form of it was particularly observed at 
Nischninowgorod, by Dr. Lindgroen, 
a verylearced and successful physician, 
who divided its three stages into the 
precursory, spastic, and convulsive. 
Another peculiarity in the Russian epi¬ 
demic was, that it proved more fatal in 
the second stage than in that of col¬ 
lapse ; whereas in India, the mortality 
was greatest in the first stage. The 
terrific purging which almost uniformly 
accdmptuiied the Indian cholera was 
not so violeat, nay, in many cases, was 
altogether absent, in the Russian form 
of the disease ; hence it was distin¬ 
guished by the llusstan peSsantiy into 
die fe/offc and white cholera^ the latter 
being always regarded as the mild¬ 
est and most tractable form of the dis¬ 
ease. These slight shades of difference, 
though of some importance, do nq); in 
the least affect die identity of the two 
disetoes, which has been fully con- 
ftrmed by Russell and Barry; so 
lbftt> in exploring the nature of the ma- 
iadjr, we will regard them as one and 
the santo. 

: Symptami —ThU symptoms of the 
or precursory ata^ of cholera, 
toe toeeplessneas, nervous agitation, 
inuseakr weaknoM, small, slow, and 
ritoemittest pui«e» pi^totsity to 
cold sweats; ,tongm white, flabty, and 


larger than natural, without any &r hr 
covering upon it; a disagreeable and 
sourish taste in the mouth; repeat^ 
vomiting, and purging of a liquid said 
to resemble rice-w..ter, whey, or barley- 
water, and, in some instances, the water 
in which meat has been steeped; sense 
of heat and oppression with pain in 
the region of the heart; inexpressible 
anxiety and vertigo, or swimming in 
the head; the external senses become 
more or less affected; the eye appears 
languid, and possesses none of its na¬ 
tural vivacity of expression; the sense 
of hearing is blunted, as well as those 
ofta.stc and smell, and the patient feels 
as if his tongue were enveloped in a 
foreign coating, and smaller in size, 
though, in reality, larger and more 
flabby; surface of the body cold and 
dry, though sometimes moist; and 
there is at the same time conveyed to 
the mind of the unhappy sufferer an 
impression as if the body were co¬ 
vered with some cold substance. The 
sense of feeling is so deadened, tliat 
the most powerful excitants produce 
no sensation; respiration slow, and 
frequently interrupted by sighing and 
yawning; breath colder than natural; 
and blood drawn from the arm is very 
dark in colour, atid quickly separates 
into its two constituent parts. The 
disease, however, is more commonly 
usliered in by the following train of ter¬ 
rific symptoms. The patient is sud¬ 
denly, witliout any warning, seized widi 
headache and vertigo, numbness in the 
forehead and at the points of the fin¬ 
gers and toes, succeeded by violent 
cramps in the legs, and gradually ap¬ 
proaching the trunk; vomiting and 
purging of a whcy-like fluid; the fea¬ 
tures become sharp and contracted; 
the eye drawn inward®, presenting 
such an expression of terror and wild¬ 
ness as to excite deep commiseration, 
and there is a deep bluish furrow e»- 
circling it; the lips, face, neck, hands, 
and feet, and soon after, the whole sujr- 
fece*of the body, assume a blue or 
purple colour; the nose is sharp and 
pointed; the* cheeks sunk; and the 
fece appears smaller than {he volume 
of the body; the fingers and toes are 
reduced in size, and the skin and soft 
parts covering them are shrunk and ■ 
puckered like toe hands of wasW- 
women; the nails put on a bluirii 
pearly-white colour; the larger super¬ 
ficial veins are marked flat lines 
of a deeper black, and the pulse be¬ 
comes so small and thread-like, as 
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scareely to be felt'm the hewt and 
lai^er blood-veesels; the ekin is deadly 
col^ and damp; and the tongue is 
white and load^t but dabby and 
chilled, tike a piece of dead flesh; 
great thirst, with urgent craving for 
cold drinks; voice hoarse, weak, and 
scarcely audible (the vox ckolerica, 
as it has been called); respiration 
quick, irregular, and imperfectly form¬ 
ed ; the expired air is cold, and when 
shaken with cold water shews no traces 
of carbonic acid; blood of a pitchy 
colour and consistence; secretions 
checked, but the urinary secretion is 
altogether suppressed. lire mind, 
during the wnole of this terrific con¬ 
flict, presen'es its wonted clearness 
and serenity. 

The morbid appearances discovered 
after death have been nearly tlie same 
in all cases, varying, perhaps, only in 
degree, according to the intensity and 
duration of the disease. These are, 
congestions of blood in the brain, 
lungs, liver, stomach, and other inter¬ 
nal oi-gans. In tlte cavities of the 
heart, also, but especially in the left, 
masses of dark coagulated blood were 
found, extending from thence in a con¬ 
tinuous line along the principal trunks 
of the great artery of the body to its 
bifurcation. Few traces of inflamma¬ 
tion, or other kinds of disorganisation, 
have been observed. 

We have now arrived at its charac¬ 
ter. In what, then, does the essence 
of cholera consist? From the symp¬ 
toms of the disease, and the order in 
which they succeed each other—from 
the uniform character of the post mortem 
appearances, and the methods of treat¬ 
ment which have been found the most 
efficacious, we are disposed to regard 
it as of a purely nervous ciiaracter.—Of 
all the symptoms, the most prominent 
is the great prostration of the vital 
powers. The noxious miasm of 
cholera appears to act a.s a direct se¬ 
dative upon the nervous system in 
general; but more particularly* that 
part of it from which the heart and 
fwgs are supplied with their vital 
energy. 'These two organs seem 
equ^y aflfected; but from the recipro¬ 
cal influence which they exert upon 
other, it is idifficult to establish 
' which of them es Uie first affected. 
This is a matter of no practical im- 
poctanp. The action of the heart is 
m an instant suspended, and in some 
few cases completely annihilated; the 
blood, iu consequence of this paralysis 


of the moving power, is no longer pro- 
elled forwards with the same velocity, 
nt accumulates in tlie lungs, hence 
the difficulty of breathing; neither 
does it undergo those changes which 
are so essential to life, and asphyxia 
follows. When persons are seized 
suddenly, and carried off with con¬ 
vulsive cholera, as happened in St. 
Louis, death appears to arise from the 
return of venous or black blood upon 
the brain, as the experiments of Bicnftt, 
Brodie, and other physiologists, have 
satisfactorily proved. Some few of the 
French physicians are of opinion that 
it consists of inflammation of the inner 
covering of the stomach and bowels; 
but for such an hypothesis there is not 
the shadow of a proof. Besides, the 
blood never presents the bufly coat 
which is so characteristic of inflam¬ 
mations. 

The remedial means may be divided 
into two classes; to wit, curative and 
preventive. If the view which we have 
taken of tlie nature of cholera, viz. 
that it consists in a paralysis of the 
heart and respiratory organs, be cor¬ 
rect, it follows that the two principal 
indications of cure are, 1st, To restore 
the equilibrium in the circulation of tlie 
blood; and 2dly, To resuscitate.tRe 
almost extinguished powers of life. 
Tlie remedies which have been pro¬ 
posed to fulfil these indications vary 
with the particular opinions whicn 
physicians entertain of the nature of 
the disease. General blood-letting has 
been highly commended, both in the 
incipient and advanced stage of the 
disease; but the blood is sometimes 
so ropy and tenacious, that it is scai'cely 
possible to get more than a few drops: 
it is of a pitchy colour and consistence 
both in the arteries and veins. If 
blood cannot be procured from the 
arm, and the life of tlie patient is in 
imminent peril, we would recommend 
the opening of the artery at the wrist. • 
A case occurred in India a few years 
back, where the life of a person la¬ 
bouring under a relapse of cholera 
was saved by this means. Numerous 
proofs in fevour of its great efficacy are 
given by Indian and Russian physi¬ 
cians. quantity must depend, as 
in other cases, very much ufon the 
previous habits and strength of the 
patient, as well as the particular pe¬ 
riod of the disease. To illustrate fhe 
utility of bleeding, l>r. Burrell, an 
Indian j^ysicum, has drawn up the* 
following return: bled, 68, died, 3; 
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not bled» iS, died 8. Local bleeding 
by leeches, or cupping jfh>in the region 
of the stomach, is also recommended. 
The effect of blood-letting in this dis¬ 
ease is purely mechanical: it acts by 
diminishing internal congestion, and 
thereby allowing time for the ajmli- 
catioD of our other remedies. The 
next thing after bleeding is to produce 
a reaction of the heart, and derivation 
of the blood from the internal parts to¬ 
wards the surface of the body: and diis 
is best accomplished by a combination 
of diaphoretic and .fMmulating reme¬ 
dies. Among the internal stimulants 
we may enumerate ammonia, musk, 
ether, camphor, valerian, snake-root, 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, or sal 
volatile, in the dose of one teaspoon¬ 
ful in hot water; hot brandy and water; 
some of Uie essential oils of pepper- 
ment, cajeput,* or cloves, in me dose 
of 15 or 20 drops in a wine-glassful of 
water; and in very severe cases, where 
no medical assistance can be procured, 
from 20 to 40 drops of laudanum may 
be taken, and repeated if necessary. 
The external stimulants produce much 
more powerful edects upon the surface 
of the body. The vapour-bath is pre¬ 
ferable to the warm bath, as the relax¬ 
ing. property of tlie last is in part 
counteracted by the injurious pressure 
which the water exerts upon the sur¬ 
face of the body. Frictions with the 
naked hand, or with flannels and some 
volatile liniment, are preferable to those 
practised with spirits of any kind, 
«ince the consequent evaporation of 
these produce intense cold. They have 
very injudiciously, we think, been re¬ 
commended by the Board of Health. 
Mustard, linseed, and bran poultices 
to the stomach, and even the applica¬ 
tion of boiling water to the inside of 
the thigh, and the actual^cautery to the 
soles ^ the feet, have been advised. 
The following anti-choleric liniment 
has been used with much success 
in Russk : confection' of opium 3 
drachms, diluted nitrous acid 2 ounces, 
oil of turpentine 3 ounces, stfained 
h<mey l ounce, rectified spirits of 
■wine 6 ounces. Dr. Ainslie nas very 
mcently. sCmested a remedy, which 
proteins -io be very valuable, vie. the 
. aj n h a la feo of oxygen gas, properly 
'4£lutea with atmospheric air. Such a 
however, r^uires great cau- 
in the application, as tlie effect 
. ^ ^ exc^s 01 this gas absorbed into 



die blood uncm ^ brain is veky mnu- 
hr to that of carbonic acid. Galvanism 
and eleciricily have likewise Iwen re¬ 
commended upon Itbe same principle. 
Calomel, givenin 20-gram doses alone, 
or in combination with opium, is the 
sheet-anchor to which our Indian phy¬ 
sicians trust in the treatment of cholera. 
Some prescribe it alone, washing it 
down with from 40 to 60 drops of lau¬ 
danum. Such large doses have been 
found very prejudicial in Russia, and 
have even, soon after its exhibi¬ 
tion, produced convulsious and death. 
Mild aperients, as castor oil, man¬ 
na, &c. have been found useful in the 
milder forms of the disease. Pure 
magnesia has been given to check the 
vomiting attendant upon this malady, 
from an idea that there is an excess of 
free acid in the blood. But of all the 
remedies used for the purpose of al¬ 
laying the irritation of the stqmach and 
bowels, the most efficacious in the 
hands of Dr. Blumenthal were pilU 
made of ice. An eminent surgeon in¬ 
formed the author of this paper, a few 
days since, that he had seen the extract 
of a letter from Vienna, which stated 
that several physicians in that capital 
had employed with success iced cold 
water, given by the mouth as well as by 
injection. The oxide of bismuth was 
used in Warsaw; but its real value was 
not found equal to the pretensions with 
which it was set forth. 

The preservative regimen recom¬ 
mended in India against an attack of 
the epidemic cholera, is so admirable, 
that we shall transcribe it firom Annes- 
16^8 work on the Diseases of India ; 

“ Whatever tends directly or indi¬ 
rectly to debilitate or fatigue the system, 
whatever lowers its vital energy, os ex¬ 
cesses of every description, disposes to 
the operation of the efficient cause of the 
malady. On the other band, whatever 
tends to preserve the energy, serves to 
render the system impregnable to its 
operations. Exposure to cold, chills, to 
the night dew, and to wet and moiatute, 
ought carefully to be avoided; and if at 
any time these exposures are inevital^, 
the aystem should be fortified against 
their efforts: but the mode of fortifoiim 
the system requires consideration. Thu 
should not he attempted, unless better 
means are not within reach, by wines or. 
spirits; these generally les^e we systeg), 
as soon as their stimulating effects have 
passed off, more exposed t^n before to 
the ihvasion of disease. Permanent 


The oil of eajeput has been found quite ineffieaoiotts in Bussisv 
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tboics, bovever, s&d t|hpsa,..ii;or8 espe- 
ciaUjt vrhioli. to. tli.e ATir^use of 

the Dodj, at the ijame tine that tbej 
improve ^e tone ofthedigeative viaoeia, 
and pidmiote the regular fuaotidUs of the 
howela' and biUtuy organs, mar he re¬ 
sorted to on such occasions. We should 
aroid sleeping in low imd ill-rentilated 
aparOnents, aUd be equally distrustful of 
smeping near marshjr districts. The 
bowels should be attended to, and their 
fiinctions regulated; but in no case 
j^ould this he attempted by debilitating 
purgatives, or by salts. Ine warm sto- 
machio laxatives, and these combined 
with tonics, may be adopted with ad¬ 
vantage, as occasion may require. The 
surface of the body should be kept in a 
warm, perspirable state." 

The diet should be light, nutritive, 
and easy of digestion. A moderate 
use of condiments is recommended; 
but all acid and watery fruits are dis¬ 
suaded. Every tiling which passes 
readily into fermentation, as unripe 
fruits, grapes, melons, cucumbers, 
cabbages, fish, and rancid meats, must 
be rigidly avoided. The most proper 
is a mixture of animal and light fari¬ 
naceous food. Any excess in drinking 
spirits is highly injurious, and acts as 
a predisponent cause ; tliough all sud¬ 
den changes are to be reprobated, as 
substances in themselves injurious may 
by long babit become quite harmless. 
Steady, regular exercise in the open 
air eveiy day, eitlier on foot or horse¬ 
back, is very beneficial. The state of 
the mind also ought to be regulated in 
such a manner as not to be excited 
much above, or lowered beneath, its 
usual tone ; and a dread of the disease 
ought least of all to be encouraged. 
Hence moral courage and equanimity 
of mind are the very best preventives. 
Cleanliness and a free ventilation of 
air, by diluting the morbid poison, 
tenders the bedy so exposed to its 
influence less susceptible, and weakens 
the intensity of tbe disease; whilst 
filth and ill-ventilated houses prove a 
certain, source of infection, as is^ clear 
jBrbm the. class of people to which it 
ia,.principally connnea. It has been 
observed to rage diiefly amon^t the 
poor, who are congregated in dense 
masses in narrow and ill-ventilated 
labes and alleys; and on this very 
account' it is tjmt we dread with 
ita approftjh to the metropolist 


Vienna, which is admitted to be the 
most gay and dissipated city in the 
world, forms an exception to tiiis 
general rule; for here it attacked also 
.many of the higher classes of society* 
Fumigations of the houses with chlo" 
rine and other gases have been recom¬ 
mended ; but upon what ground we are 
incapable of understanding, as expe¬ 
rience of their effects in liuss& W 
shewn them to be worse than useless. 
Smoking tobacco, from the property it 
possesses of neutralising most animal 
miasms, is considered a veiy valuable 

S reservative; ahd accordingly, from 
le exemption which all persons 
employed in the manu&ctories .of 
tolracco or snuff, tauyards and medical 
laboratories, have enjoyed, the three 
governments of Prussia, Austria, and 
llussia, have given permission to smoke 
in the streets*; and, lastly, no clergyman 
or physician ought, on any account, to 
visit their patients fasting. 

Such is a true and impartial sketch 
of the cholera morbus, as it has deve¬ 
loped itself in foreign countries, and is 
beginning to do so in our own, notwith¬ 
standing the base and cruel attempts 
of some to delude tlie public mind; 
and the evidence which has been ad¬ 
duced relative to the contagious ii|tt«re 
of the disease, is such as fully to war¬ 
rant us in drawing the foflowing con¬ 
clusions:—1st, That the disease is 
communicated by the air, as well as 
by personal contagion. 2d, That tbe 
latter mode of communication is &r 
more frequent than tly; former. 3d, 
That, for the communication by either 
means, the body must possess a pecu¬ 
liar receptivity for, or predispositipn to, 
the disease. 4th, That this disposition 
may be produced by a variety of 
causes, such as surcharging the stomach, 
living on acid, cold, and indigestible 
food and drink, excess of spirituous 
liquors, want of habits of cleanliness, 
and mental depression. 5tb, That , 
communication by wares, or other 
inanimate objects, is not yet sufficiently 
established, fith. That the disease 
coasists in a paralysis, of toe h^. 
And, 7to, That the b^t preservative is, 
uarding a^inst a disposition for tlte < 
isea^, wmeh consists in avoiding the 
abov^mentioned. causes, and .jceepiqg 
toe mind tranquil and. at ease. 
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Dear Yorke, 

We are here in rather a curious pre¬ 
dicament j the Government, if such it 
may be called, is literally dependent 
upon the Agitator for the preservation 
oi the;peace! It is now more than 
twelve months since he raised the war- 
cry a|;ainst the Whigs, being moved 
and seduced thereunto by the dis- 
courtrey shewn him in the promotion 
of John Doherty to theehief-justiceship 
of the Common Pleas. Doherty had 
floored Dan in parliament; he had 
held forth the braggadocio demagogue 
to the grinning scorn of an assembly 
of English gentlemen; he had rebuked 
his audacity, exposed his poltroonery, 
and imprinted upon his iurehead, as 
if with a burning brand, the epithets 
“liar!’* and “slanderer 1” Dan had 
made a vow, which, although very con¬ 
ducive to his personal security, by no 
means interdicted him from bearing 
malice or hatred in his heartand his 
malignant animosity to the aforesaid 
Doherty, for the divers and sundry 
castigations which he received from 
him, was directly in the “ inverse ratio” 
of Ihe manliness by which they might 
be openly resented. He would not, 
for the world, challenge him to light a 
duel; his sensitive heart and his tender 
conscience would shudder at the 
friought of shedding human blood: 
but to omit an opportunity of safely 
and quietly wreaking his vengeance 
upon him, by lowering Ws public 
reputation, and obstructing his pro- 
iinKioRal advancement, was regaraed 
by the sanctified Agitator with a species 
of holy horror, as little less than one 
of the seven deadly sins. Accordingly, 
when, upon the discoi^fiture of the 
Tories, the Whigs came into office, 
and John Doherty was promoted, 
Dan’s patriotic indignation knew no 
bounds; he dilated beyond his ordi¬ 
nary proportions; the wounds and the 
bruises vreich he received in &e House 
ef (Commons seemed to bleed afresh; 

were mdifinted to the gaping 
'Crowds, whom be was d»^ in the 
hilw for popular com- 

'Rliimticni; Was the man who had 
^la^icted ibielm to be promoted by die 
Wbigsjl Ungratefiil mtmsters! Was 
be had belped to ki<^ out the 
MpM atem admibiatntion ! But he 
iPPl b« revenged. The government 


should be shaken'—Ireland ^ould be 
convulsed—the empire should be dis¬ 
membered. The most noble the Mar¬ 
quess of Anglesea should be made to 
know the difference between Daniel 
O’Connell and John Dohaty. What! 
was he to appear as a humble bar¬ 
rister in the court of the stripling *by 
whom he was bearded in parliament 1 
The thing was not to be endured; at 
least, while any fragment of the ma¬ 
chinery of the Catholic Association 
existed in Ireland. Such was the 
spirit with which Dan reoommeneed 
his trade of agitation—the repeal of 
the Union taking the place which was 
fonnerly occupied by the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic claims. Repeal immediately 
became the engrossing topic. Without 
repeal, nothing could be done for the 
country; without a domestic legis¬ 
lature, all that had hitherto been gained 
was gained in vain. Merchants were 
told of the decline of commerce — 
tradesmen of the decay of trade; the 
peasantry were admonished of the an¬ 
nual drain which the country suffered 
by reason of the absentees. Our 
taxes, too, were not forgotten ; not the 
gross neglect which our interests suf¬ 
fered in an imperial parliament. Then 
were the speeches quoted in which 
Lord Plunket and others, in fio mea¬ 
sured terms, denounced the Union 
when it was proposed; and to the 
declarations contained in which the 
demagogue would now fein hind them, 

E much as Mezentius bound the 
to the dead, long after evicts 
had falsified their Whig predictions. 
Lord Plunket became convinced that 
the Union was as good in effect as it 
had appeared bad in prospect; his 
mature judgment condemned the crude 
and the huty deductions of inexpe¬ 
rience. But then he could afibiri to 
be cool—he had not been direshed by 
John‘Doherty. All these consider¬ 
ations, therefore, of reason, attd 
deiK», and pdicy, vtkich had served 
to allay his mour, onlyaddid &el to 
toe flame of the botning, fic»y indig¬ 
nation of toe Agitator^ who was tesblved 
to be satisfied with hdtoiAf idioi^ of 
toe repeal, toe tvhdevepeai, atid’no- 
toing but toe rep«d oftoat Oilious 
measure, by which his country was 
bound in a spedes of indoriodk Vas¬ 
salage to toe tootstool of an £i^Ush 
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oligarchy, and whidi, aa long as it 
eootinues, must mydi her enterprise 
end extinguish her ind^ndence 1 
Poor John Doherty 1 How little could 
you have dreamed,.when you were lay¬ 
ing the tunsewfaip across the shoulders 
the trading slanderer and the patriotic 
tM^garman, of the storm that you were 
preparing for Ireland! 

Well. W'e repeat—agitation was 
foirly set a>going. Dan bad his meet¬ 
ings, select and aggregate, local and 
national, parochial and metropolitan, 
general and particular; and tltey as¬ 
sembled under the auspicious induence 
of that success whicn attended his 
former proceedings, lie felt ^ain in 
his own proper element. Oh! how 
different were the shouts of ^applause 
which now greeted him at almost every 
period of his roUcking oratory, from the 
cold and sardonic indifference of the 
assemUy who felt that he was even 
below contempt, and amongst whom 
the peelers of his vanity were perpe¬ 
tually bearing him home uncomfortaole 
intelligence 1 But this happy state of 
tilings was too good to last always. 
The government were not at that time 
quite forgetful of the public weal; and 
the Maiqueto of Anglesea began to be 
as sensible of the mischief, as the 
Agitator was of the honour and glory 
of his new vocation. If the latter felt 
that he had injuries to resent, the 
former felt that he had a country to 
govern, and also a character to support; 
and although, perhaps, if the thing were 
to be done over again, he would not 
encounter all the inconvenience which 
he experienced from the promotion of 
John Doherty, he was resolved to see 
how for the laws of the land would 
enable him successfully to contend 
against the wanton seoition of this 
pampered and overgrown {Hiblic dis¬ 
turber. FortuiuUely, a law was then in 
exist^ce, which the noble marquess 
bad opposed in its passage forough the 
House of Lords, but which could alone 
serve his present purpose; aod he felt, 
it may wdl be supposed, not a little 
ha^y at the opportunity afforded 
Jum of provii^, by his acU, the folly 
of his imjectioBB. To wodi the law- 
i^cera acccadii^y went; and Dan 
laboured as hard to evade and resist 
thsm. A urodamation was issued, 
sienoimcing ois assemblies as dlegd. 
.Dan imd a dinner party, whidb an- 
sa^ipted bis purpose just as Wdl. That 
mas imwbdmeadomn. He then had a 


btadcfest party. Still the proclamation 
followed him j until eveiy device and 
every stratagem that could be su^sted 
by the most MachiavelUan ingmtuity was 
completely baffled by the perseverance 
of his majesty's Irish attorney-general; 
and poor Dan, after all his doublings, 
got fmrly implicated in the merites of 
the law. 

Then it was that the Protestants in 
this country, and, indeed, all of the (so 
called) liberal party who disapproved 
of the agitation for repeal, lodced with 
anxiety to tite conduct of government, 
now triumpliant over tlie prostrate de¬ 
magogue, who deprecated their wrath 
by withdrawing his plea of not guilty 
to the indictment that was prefinred 
against iiim. Judgment had been suf¬ 
fered to go by default; would tliey 
follow it up ? Would the law take its 
course? br was tlte delinqufmt to be 
suffered to go at large—and, having 
trifled witii the peace of the country, 
laugh at the ferility with which he 
should be permitted to mock the 
administration of justice? It is now 
unnecessary to observe upon tlie man¬ 
ner in which these questions were 
answered. Suffice it to say, a damper 
was tiirown upon the loyalty of the 
well-affected in Ireland, wi^o* could 
not behold the turbutent incendiary, 
who trembled as a self-convicted de¬ 
linquent before the tribunal of justice, 
taking his leave of court only to take 
his seat in parliament, without cxMisi- 
dering the whole of the proceedings 
connected with him much more cal¬ 
culated to bring government into con¬ 
tempt, by exposing its folly and weak¬ 
ness, than to disaroa of his abused 
authority and influence tiie man who 
sought to magnify himself in the eyes 
of bis deluded followers by counter¬ 
acting its views, insulting its dignity, 
braving its tiireats, and eluding its 
ven^ance. A^o. Dan, though defeated, 
in tlte end gained bis point. The go¬ 
vernment, though victorious, lost tlm 
benefit of the victory. 

As soon as this force was over— 
indeed, h^ore it was quite over—away 
Dan trudged to theHouse of Commons, 
aU the blither and more eUstic d^he 
had not now before his,eyes the dread 
and fear of Jtdm Dtfoerty. He otqh 
foinly did feel, on that occasion,- 
tire promrtion of that gentleman out M 
his vvay wes not a lude rtmvomeat. 
His spemng match with Hlaehhqnie 
was quite a matter 
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cajolery of Lord Anglesea was a matter 
of moonshine. But, whenever he stood 
up to spar with Doherty, he never 
could induce him to wear his gloves; 
and, if he were again doomed to en¬ 
counter his hard and unsparing knocks, 
upon ground, too, which affoided Mm 
no opportunity of tailing softly, 1 
question if, to avoid it, he would not 
have preferred a six months' domicile 
in Nevegate. 

Not diat he would have relished 
Newgate either; although patriots of 
Dan’s stamp have generally considered 
it but as a kind of turnpike on the way 
to parliament. But to him it would 
have been connected with unpleasant 
associations: it would have recalled 
the memory of John Magee, who was 
prosecuted for a libel of which Dan was 
the guilty author, but of which he, the 
excellent and honourable prAprietor of 
the Evening Post, bore tlie blame, and 
suffered the punishment. Dan exulted 
in the shout of the mob, while poor 
Magee was enduring the chill of the 
dungeon. Fitzpatrick, too, might have 
flitted across his mind’s eye,—he who 
was rewarded for his devotion to the 
Catholic cause, by being suffered, in 
his old age, to pine in imprisonment, 
counting the pulsations of a breaking 
heart. And, n^ore than all, the injured, 
the unfortunate Tracy I How could 
the demagogue endure one single night’s 
sojourn in that dreary mansion which 
witnessed kis agonies, without sufler- 
ing something like the horrors of the 
damned ! lie could not there special 
plead against his conscience, by saying, 
“ diou can'st not say ’twas I that did 
it.” Die deed was done! Die re¬ 
cording angel has written it down 
against him; and'the very stones from 
tire walls within which his victim was 
immured, and which witnessed the ra¬ 
vages of the malady that consumed 
him, would have borne testimony, 
tmmpet-tongued, to the tears and the 
mans of the widow and her orphans. 
No, no; Newgate was not the pladh 
for the man of the peqp/e. Besides, 
j{|ae had passed that stage in his patriotic 
vifiten he might be benefited 
.Icljil# of a brief incarceration, 
^’'wliere was the necessity ibr 
m hit! own person, wheU he 
«dy so frequimtly suffered Iw 
t it would, be strange indeed, 
|#is ofimprovement, he alone 
‘jl^ha^ profited so little by ** die 
fjdf.m^lecl;’* iui not tb he able 


to introduce a division of labour into 
the trade of patriotism, of which ^ 
might now be considered the head, tti 
virtue of which others might bear all 
the knocks, while he podceted all the 
halfpence. To Newgate, accordingly, 
he had not the slightest inclination to 
go. And he had no sooner escaped 
from the claws of his majesty’s attor¬ 
ney-general than he resolved, with pre¬ 
cisely the same feeling of piety wnudi 
causi^ him to register his vow in 
heaven, not to be again betrayed, even 
by his hatred of John Doherty, into 
any acts by which his personal liberty 
might be endangered. 

Now, therefore, the question was, 
how he could, without loss of charac¬ 
ter, back out of agitation. The party 
was formed. The Anti-unionists hourly 
gathered strength. The Papists and 
the Liberals were every day being rein¬ 
forced by those who had previously 
been their most uncompromising ad¬ 
versaries, but who liad been disheart¬ 
ened and disgusted by the treacher¬ 
ous and vacillating frolics of the 
government. Dan was the magnus 
Apollo’’ of the set. They all capered 
to his music. How, then, could he 
contrive to get down from their shoul¬ 
ders, and give them the slip, permitting 
them to proceed by themselves to¬ 
wards the precipice, and taking care 
that, whatever he might gain, he should 
suffer neither loss nor damage in the 
experiment. This was what now ex¬ 
ercised his ingenuity; and he rightly 
judged that it would be somewhat 
more difficult of accomplishment than 
he found it to humbug nonest Magee, 
or to bamboozle poor Tracy. If he 
suddenly withdrew from the associates 
whom he had himself so recently crea¬ 
ted and organised, verily he feai^ tiro 
fate of Acteon, and he might have been 
devoured by his own hounds. 

No one, however, seems to have bet¬ 
ter estimated the value of the provei^, 
that time and accident happen to all 
men. His parliamentary duties afforded 
him an excellent opportunity fbr wi^ 
drawing ibr a season from the scene ^ 
strife; and it was not ont of the range 
of possibility, (hat, before the end of 
the session, something would 
which might afford him a phnmUe 
cose for breaking fiom tkie disagreeaide 
connexion which be had* fotlned'wiib 
the Union of Trades, and getting (id of 
the embarrassing pledges whidhlie httd 
given tespeettng the restomtkm of #ie 
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Imh Parliament. Nor was he disap¬ 
pointed. The reform bill, luckily, 
came to his aid- His positkm in the 
Hduto of Commons was - immediately 
altered. The value of agitators rose 
one hundred per cent; and he who 
was lately prosecuted by the crown 
was now caressed by the king’s 
ministers. Dan, in his turn, was not 
Kmiss in reciprocating the civilities 
which were showered upon him. He 
undertook to organise the Irish mem¬ 
bers into a phalanx in favour of the 
bill; and, in the plenitude of his gene¬ 
rosity, consented to let the late elections 
proceed, without exacting from the can¬ 
didates any pledges in favour of a repeal 
of the Union. So far, so good. He was 
enabled to perform for the government 
this important piece of service, without 
very seriously endangering his popu- 
krity in Ireland. There were, I know, 
some little questionings, and some little 
murmurings, amongst the more clear¬ 
sighted and determined of the re- 
p^ers. They asked, “ Where is tlie 
necessity for this compromise ? Why 
should not repeal and reform go hand- 
in-hand ? Is not the one as just and 
necessary as the other ? And is not 
England now exactly in that condition 
in which, what we cannot procure from 
her justice we may wring from her ne¬ 
cessities?” Such were the murmurings 
of some of the sterner repealists; but 
Dan’s influence was sufficient to over¬ 
rule their scruples; and it was deter¬ 
mined, pro hoc vice, that the Irish 
members sliould be returned unpledged, 
except upon the one important point 
which was essential to the existence of 
Lord Grey’s administration. 

The feeling in favour of the repeal of 
the Union has rapidly gained ground 
amongst that class of persons who, 
until lately, might be relied on as the 
pnmest friends of British connexion. 
This has arisen from two causes: the 
burning indignation which they felt 
against the parlisunentary Iqpders by 
f^om they were betrayed; and the 
conviction that the question respecting 
it is new only ^ question of time; that 
it must be carried, sooner or later; and 
that the sooner it is carried the better. 
To the Protestants, Dan’s advocacy of 
die measure vas no recommendation. 
Besides beiifh premature, it was too 
atrociously rererabie to perstnud pique 
and resenttnent. It ther^re rat^r 


stiation feeling on the part of those 


towards whom he had always exhibited 
so much politicid animosity, and who 
were ready to say " Ihieo JDanaos*’ to 
any proposal, however plausible, which 
proceeded from the arch champion of 
popenr in Ireland. But the more they 
considered the matter, and the more 
they saw of the conduct of the present 
administration—their abandonment of 
Protestant interests—their discounte¬ 
nance of Protestant institutions — the 
more they felt satisfied that the repeal 
of the Union would bring with it no 
addition to the evils which they are 
doomed to suffer, and that it is better 
it should take place while the Protest¬ 
ant party are yet considerable, and 
while they may be enabled to make 
tolerably good terms, than when emi¬ 
gration might drain them of their 
physical strength, and the energies of 
those who remained in tlie country 
might be paralysed by oppression and 
injustice. 

So it was, that the public began to 
take up the question just as Dan found 
it convenient to lay it down. Perhaps 
there never was an instance of a mea¬ 
sure, which was at first regarded with 
such suspicion and discountenance, 
becoming so rapidly popular amongst 
the two parties between whom 3ie 
country is divided. l*am convinced 
that one year more of agitation would 
have put Dan at the head of a united 
party of Protestants and Roman Car- 
tholics, whose attitude would have 
rendered it impossible for any minister 
safely to despise them. The law had 
now expired which would have enabled 
government, by a .summary process, to 
put them down. They might have 
again had their break^t parties and 
their dinner parties with impunity. 
Even the loyal corporation of Dublin 
would have scarcely countenanced the 
mockery of another sham prosecution. 
The state of England is such that 
additional troops could not be spared 
to menace any of those portentously 
formidable combinations by which the 
peace of the country has been so fre¬ 
quently put in jeopardy. The minister 
could not afford to offend the Irish 
members, who have been his chief stay 
npon the question of reform. Th^ ; 
members could just as little afford,^;-' 

’ offend Dan and the priests. The 
tator and his employers had breathed 
into them the breath of their pplithxU 
life; and any rehictahce to ^ 

with their most extravagant ‘ 
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wou}d be ^)eedit3r visdled by political 
annihilation. lo liicb the was at 
his foot. By a|;itati^ the repeal of 
tile UnioD; nothings in all htitnan pro- 
babiUtyt ccaild prevent tiiat measure 
being carried. There was a coinbina< 
tion, both of parties and of circum¬ 
stances, in fovouT of it, which never 
may occur again; but as Dan never 
advocated tlie measure from any public 
views, there were now private consider 
utions which had their foil weight in 
determining him for the present to rake 
down the lire that he had kindled, and 
transfer the excitement which he had 
caused to the more profitable employ¬ 
ment of assisting <-ministers in their 
efforts to carry the reform bill. It 
must be owned that he chose a good 
time for bringing his patriotism into 
the market. The government have 
great reason to feel grateful for his for¬ 
bearance. The n^ative assistance 
which he has thus alEforded them is of 


and Lucy, he stands,« moDumeht of 
patriotic irresolution, between the 
sweets of darling popularity tm the one 
hand, mid on the other, much-coveted 
emolument^and considmtion. Casar 
or Cromwell, when they refused a. 
crown, were never more pitiably insin¬ 
cere than the demagogue, when, to the 
o^r of a place that was never y^ 
made, he says, Ah, no t" by antici¬ 
pation. 

The truth appears to be, tliat the 
question of giving Dan office was 
gravely entertained by Lord Grey’s 
cabinet. Ibinm have come to that 
pass with the Whigs, that they cannot 
now afford to be very nice in their 
choice either of men or measures. 
And the proud premier, who was ** to 
stand or fall with his order,” has found 
it expedient to propitiate the founder of 

the Order of Iiberat<»s,” in order to 
guarantee the stability of his administra¬ 
tion. If his will, therefore, could have 


more importance just at present than 
the positive assurance which they have 
got from any of their other friends. 
Dan has absolutely paralysed the ener- 

K ies of a faction by whom they might 
ave been very seriously incommoded. 
For this he has received a patent of 
precedency, which is certainly a cheap 
purchase of' services that could 
scarcely at the present moment be over¬ 
rated. And let it be remembered, to 
his credit, that if he was the first to ex¬ 
cite the cry for the repeal of the Union, 
he was also the first to put it down; 
and although his motives for commen¬ 
cing the agitation of it may not be re¬ 
membered without contempt, the faci¬ 
lity with •which he has suffered himself 
to be induced to. desist fiom that agi¬ 
tation, just when it became ripe and 
formidaole, should ever^ regarded, 
by his msgesty’s mini^lSs at least, 
with unmingled gratitude and admira¬ 
tion. 

<To a quiet looker-on, nothing can be 
more amusingly ludicrous than the 
farce which is performing here at pre¬ 
sent. The Anti-unionists shrewdly sus¬ 
pect tiiat tiiey have been sold. TW 
Mptator baa got one or two newspapers 
}# Iris inter^ which strongly recom- 
thaA he should take office under 
;|K$eot government: the most 
sv <tod by fer the most able, of. 
iamoal papera are against H. Dan 
' f does not know what to say. 

between comiedy and 
V or Mhclwath, between Po^y 


determined the matter,O’Connell would, 
at this moment, in all probability, have 
been in possession of the office of his 
majesty’s attorney-general for Ireland. 
But there is anotlier individual who is 
of some little importance at present, 
and who could not be readily induced 
to act with one who had so recently 
been the subject of a state prosecution. 
Mr, Stanley, it is said, threatened to 
resign, if the plan for promoting the 
man, by whom he had been so felsely 
slandered, were persevered in. Ixird 
Grey was puzzled,—he knew not how 
to act; but the Irish secretary was 
firm ; and the consequence was, an 
abandonment of the intention df pub¬ 
licly and extensively taking the dema¬ 
gogue into pay, and an indefinite post- 

C ement of the golden hopes which 
almost drawn him from the popu¬ 
lar side, and for the sake of which be 
had well nigh forfeited the confidmice 
of the people of Ireland. 

While this negotiation was pending, 
and before any thing de&iiiive was 
known, Dan was in high good husaoun 
with evepr body; nobody, nottung—• 
not even an insinuation to the 
*dice of bis politicat hofresty—oo^d 
provoke him. The Freemem’s Jawniat 
aenouDced the notion of hU taking' 
office; Dau wily smiled' A wight, 
ycleped George Encor, *a wri^w of 
villanous prtiitics and tiaaby meta¬ 
physics, put foitii his sentMtoiQMB ttpen 
the subject, ia a long rtguHuttie of xar- 
castic tumufodos. This pfodneed no 
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QtWalfed apoD tbe soft, good-mitured, 
]^oe*lovi% place^expecti&g Dao, 
than % mira jespostulatioQ with tbe 
afom^ G«o^, and a niost pious 
resdsnS, that iths were struck upon 
one d^sek, he would turn the other 
a^. Such aaint4ike meekness, such 
Chriatian forbeaiaoce, in connexion 
with such glowing pan-iotism, sm» 
nerer b^sre was edtibited to die ad¬ 
miration of the astonished. Irish. lie 
publicly made the amende honorable 
^ the abuse which be had heaped 
upon Mr. Stanley. He bore testimony 
to his ability “ in dre househe 
praised his industry; he extoll^ his 
eloc^uence; he gave him the most un¬ 
limited credit for good intentions. In 
&ct, diere was not an individual con¬ 
nected with the present government 
who was not studiously represented in 
such a light as not only to render it 
ditficult to belietre that lie ever could 
have differed from them, but utterly 
immssible to imagine any lawful im- 

{ lediment which should prevent the 
oving parties from being inseparably 
united. 

J^t while Dan’s bridegrooms were 
chanting the epithalamiuni of bis 
mairiaoe with the Whigs, to die tune 
of ‘‘ Ah 1 sure a pair was never seen, 
so aptly formed to meet by nature,” 
the “ consummadon so devoutly wish¬ 
ed,” at least by one of the parties, was 
not for the present fated to be realised. 
And all owing to the dogged obstinacy 
of George Edward Stanley! Was 
ever any thing so provoking? Is it 
any wonder that bis meek and gentle 
spirit should be chafed, and that his 
tender soul should be filled with bit¬ 
terness and anguish? No, indeed it 
is not I ** Hope deferred,” we are 
told, maketh the heart sickand 
when the heart is sick, a man some¬ 
times scarcely knows his friends from 
his enemies. Hence the sudden re- 
tracUtion of all those good words 
which were lately so prodigally la¬ 
vished upon Mr. Stanley. He is now 
no longer the honest senator, the able 
debatef. He is, in fimt, ** worst 
eneipy of Iiel^d.” This does not* 
i^t upon mere assertion; it is suscep¬ 
tible of what is Utde short of demon¬ 
strative proof. Every one knows that 
Han is. her Hast friend; and the man 
who W proved himself hU .worst 
epesQ^, most necessarily be the wmst 
enemy of Irelimd. Q. E,D. 

Mr< 8thnley has certainly a great 


deal to BUftwet for. If Ds» hai! not 
been pledged to rmutraUty before the 
negotiation respectu^ his taking office 
was so unceremooionsly hrokiim off. 
Lord Anglesea would thni iaomm>t 
have had a difficult card to play in 
Ireland. As it is, die government 
have by far the best of the bargaun. 
Dan is pledged by his own declara¬ 
tions against the agitation of the repeal 
of the Union; and these pledges must 
be lundiog, as long, perhaps, as the 
present men continue in power: at all 
events, until the condition of govern¬ 
ment is so far changed as to render ci¬ 
tation no longer dang^us. The dema¬ 
gogue’s occupation, foerefore, is almost 
gone. He has been induced, like Jack, 
in the humorous history of John Bull, 

to make as though he hanged him¬ 
self.” 

But even this, serviceable as it must 
have been to any government, was not 
the thing which his late negotiators 
were most anxious to accomplish. ' If 
Dan were hanged a hundred times, 
while the Union (rf Trades subsisted 
upon their present footing, it would 
have been a matter of little moment. 
They could at any time contrive, by a 
genial warmth peculiar to themselves, 
to hatch the eggs of a political •cocka¬ 
trice, and provide for athemselves a 
suitably leader. This Dan felt, long 
before he had a serious thought of 
bringing his patriotism into the ma]>. 
ket; indeed rafore be could suspect 
that there would have been a market 
for his patriotism. He felt that the 
longer this union subsisted, and the 
more it fionrished, the less indispen¬ 
sable would he to it; nod tiie 
more likelihood would there be of some 
rival starting up, who might either 
divide with him, or snatch from him, 
the honours of agitation. He feU, 
that however useful as servants the 
midable combination pf the greasy ar¬ 
tificers might prove, time might 
come when they would be found ter¬ 
rible masters; and that even the des¬ 
potic authority, which he exercised, 
was precarious, as long as 1^ was 
dependent upon the capr ice of a body- 
gumd of janizaries, by whom be might 
be at apy moment deposed. He felf 
all this; hut wbat was to be done! 
^He was himself the father of this new 
association. To the resentment that 
was caused by the tard bl<wrs which 
he reemved from Jeto fofjr 

owed their political existence : bithifte 
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tiiey bad a^rved bia l^rjtoses aueed; 
ingly ivell. Wes he,' like Saturn, to 
devout his own children? But there 
is no use in talking—self-preservation 
is the dist Iw df nhture. Dan clearly 
saw that die qu^tion narrowed itself 
simply to diis, either tkm authority 
must be circumscribed, or hit influence 
would be endangered. Such being 
the only alternative, could he hesitate 
in his choice? No, surely. Too 
much remained to be done for his 
countiy, to allow him for a moment to 
think of any inglorious abdication of 
his high functions, or even to exercise 
these high functions with a liability to 
have his views thwarted or counter- 


This is the state in which nttitten' 
stand at present. How fkr our hero 
will succeM in his project, remainl to 
be seen: he has bimerto succeeded iir 
almost every thing whidi he has underta¬ 
ken. A system of agitation, which wbuM 
have brought anoUier man to the gal¬ 
lows, and which, in troth, ^ve the 
executioners in the south and west of 
Ireland foil emplo}nnent, as far as hie 
dupes were concerned, hw only served 
to elevate him to a seat in paidiament. 
But whether he can induce the Union 
of Trades ** to make as though th^ 
hanged themselves,’’ is quite another 
thing. I, for my part, must see it 
before I believe it. I must see them 


acted ,by ignorant and presumptuous 
advisem. lie therefore could come* to 
no other conclusion, than that the Union 
of Trades must be simmped, or burked; 
or he could have no security for that 
ascendency which was absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to the well-being of Ireland. 
After that, talk of Brutus sacriftcing 
his son! talk of the second Brutus sa¬ 
crificing his friend 1 Why, the first 
merely ordered justice to be executed 
upon a convicted traitor; the second 
merely arrested a tyrant in a career of 
criminal ambition. But here is a man 
who can condemn to the bow-string a 
numerous pr<%eny of his political off¬ 
spring, before tliey have been even 
suspected of a crime; but whose in¬ 
stinctive penetration gives him a cer¬ 
tain foresight of their future delin¬ 
quency; and who is enabled, by the 
energy of his prophetic patriotism, to 
tear asunder the ties of paternity, and 
abandon them for the good of his 
country,* Oh, marvellous Dan! how 
richly you deserve to be the man of 
the people! You can call your crea¬ 
tures into existence wh€n you want to 


falling in love with the halter, placing 
it fondly round their necks, and 
swinging from the beam, before I can 
believe that they will be really taken 
‘'in by a j^roject which ^can only end in 
their annihilation. 

But Dan is still their Corypheus: he 
has already accopiplished great things. 
They feel the importance of having 
him at command; and will not lightly 
nin the risk of losing either the eclat 
of his presence or the advantage of his 
services. There is not, just yet, any 
one who could so fitly fill precisely 
the place which he occupies; and there 
is no length, therefore, to which they 
will not go, rather than not at present 
lose him. But one thing is certain, 
that if they go the length which he 
requires, they are lost; and if they do 
not, he is separated fiom them for 
ever. 

Either event must be to him, at 
present, a matter of indifiTerence; not 
so to the pdbr devils who are trudging 
after him, “ hand passibm aqmtf' in the 
career of agitation. They had been 
indentured, as it were, to Dan, and he 


answer one purpose; you ./can com¬ 
mand foem out of existence when you 
want to answer Another 1 
^ Still the question was, how the thing 
was to be done. The Union qf Trades 
could not be directly and suddenly 
cast away. He could not say to them, 
as Coriolanus said to foe plebeians of 
Botiae, “Ubaaidi you 1” No, no; that 
would he a clumsy mode of going to 
Sfprk* It atould be hard indeed, if 
who had almdy outdone foe two 
lotuses could not improve upon thdf 
fofoUQtisfo of Coriolanus. Dan re- 
ihlydd to consider nothing accom- 
^ tioless he could'induce foe 
to destroy, themselves. 


finds It expedient to break np business 
before they are oqt of their time—his 
fortune being made before they have 
been sufficiently instructed in the trade 
to be al^le to sef up for themselves. 
But even in the absence of his instruc¬ 
tions, t|^ may be cheered and epcou- 


able teacher—and what a pri^gress did 
he make!'' They have only to tread in 
his footsteps, and it will Ige hard indeed 
if they do not accomplish something 
.great. They should remember font 
they have now advantages of whidh 
he cpold not boast ufoen he esnn- 
menced thi woiid.' the CafooUc 
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claiuifl hava bean granted—Jacobin 
principles bare obtaiiied ferour 'Witb 
our nuacS'^T'there Ui' actual^ no such 
thing as ^ibnnidfldile Protestant party 
in Ireland H-the established church is 
discountenanced* and almost proscri¬ 
bed,—in fhct, all the institutions of the 
country have got such a i^ake, that it 
will not require the strength of a 
Samson to cause them to fall to 
pieces. All these things our-young 
patriots should remember for their 
encouragement. Their leader, too, in 
taking his departure from them, has 
let hill a portion of his mantle, which 
will be much more than sufficient to 
cover their political nakedness. He 
has left them the repeal of the Union 
as a precious legacy, which, if pru¬ 
dently managed, must make their for¬ 
tunes. It IS a topic of which the 
populace in Ireland will never*tire. 
He may consider himself as having 
, conferred an estate upon the rising 
brood of demagogues, which contains 
an unwiougbt vein of the richest and 
the fin^t ore of agitation; aiid if they 
neglect to employ me proper machinery 
in the working of it, he will not be to 
blame. He discovered it for their 
benefit, reserved it for their use, and 
assign^ it to their management; and 
they will be chargeable with ^ost 
criminal supineness if they omit to 
turn it to advantage. 

But no such "result is to be appre¬ 
hended. These are not times in which 
Dan can vrant successors. Necessity 
is the mother of invention The trade 
is too good a one not to be pursued; 
and the apprentices, who have been 
so prematurely and ' uncerembniously 
turned adrift, will be sure in the end 
to succeed, even though they possessed 
fewer advantages. I^t them hold in 
mind what has been said by an ancient 
poet: ‘‘ Qum expedieretpsittaco suum 
VmTEJLin^emilt^gitorJ^ The 
gastric juice, when not entirely em¬ 
ployed in the assimilation of animal 
sustenance, never feils to .propag&te in 
the hiain precisely that descriptiop of 
political" crudities which are most 
agreeable to the virig&f* They may 
depaid upon it, fm their comfort, 
that, as long as ever they are hungry, 
they will never want arguments for 
the repeiij of the Union. An empty 
stomadi is an)azm|ly conducive to 
that quickness of invention, which, 
more than any dung else, is needful 
rii thiir TOCBtiou. It is amaiing liow 


nimUe the fen^ beoomes when not 
closed by the vapours which arise 
from a full meal. Witness honest Jack 
Xnwless. Why, his pditical life did 
not feirly commence until he becupe a 
bankrupt. As long as ever his tables 
groanea with costly viands,his patriot¬ 
ism was oppressed, as it were, by q 
nightmare. Even the society of Emmet 
and M'Nevin, and Napper Tandy and 
Keough, was insufficient to elicit from 
him any of that political fire which has 
so frequently, since he became a dinner¬ 
less agitator, threatened to consume the 
enemies "of freedom; and, indeed, if 
there had not been at hand dampers, 
in the shape of occasicnal donceurs, 
by which he was seduced again into 
animal indulgence, poor Jack would 
ere this have been consumed himself. 
Well I remember an evening at ffie 
Catholic Association, when he entered, 

I believe after having been liberated 
fiiom the Marshalsea, with eyes beto¬ 
kening a most ravenous appetite, and 
a lank ness of figure that denoted almost 
utter exentei-ation. He took his seat 
exactly opposite Major Brian, an enor¬ 
mously fat and wealthy Roman Catho¬ 
lic, who was at that time called the 
King of the Romans, and looked at 
him as if he scarcely could belted 
that cannibalism was a crimfi. It was, 

I know, suspected that the major had 
refused Jack some pecuniary accom¬ 
modation ; and I am sure, if such were 
the case, he had reason to repent it; 
for, fire and faggots, how Jack did 
fume! The little major had never 
heard any but good words before; 
he had been fondly cherished by 
O'Connell and the other leaders, “even 
as a fair lady cherisheth her favourite 
guinea-pig; and when Jack com¬ 
menced his harangue, inspired by an 
influence whiqh the major had never 
felt, and was not likely to feel as long 
as there was a leg of rnuttem in hU 
larder, bless me, how he did stare I 
how his little gooseberry eyes rolled la 
his head, and his breath came short and 
quick, and his whole frame heaved 

S ith convulsive agitsdionl And bad 
It mutual friends interfered, and 
separated die lynx-^ed orator from 
his panting victim, I question if the 
Catholic Association would not have 
finished occasion for a coroner’s in¬ 
quest upon the bodies of tiwo of its 
members,—the one of whom mig^t 
have expfred in a patriotic paroxyinn 
of exasperated incmirion, and the (wer* 
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of« autpiuaon of d»a braii^ c»awd by a 
ple&oric babit aTboi^y ua4er uausual 
ex^ioaDti 

iWo in, ,tbei«fi;»ey ao reason to 
a}>pireb«ttd tilutt the raee of t^tatoia 
wi|l spcadity bacoma extinct, even 
tbou^ way may, for a season, be 
deprived of the countenance of the 
gr^t “ Liberator.’' In my opinion, 
that circumstance will only enable 
them the more to increase and multiply. 

be continued much longer amongst 
them, they might be dwsnied by his 
presence, and have been kept in such 
a state of political pupilage as would 
have unfitted them for any great and 
independent exertions. Besides, they 
can all walk without a go-cart; and 
the road is now chalked out so clearly, 
that the bliudest of them cannot miss 
his way. 

You ask respecting the present state 
of the EstablisnedCnurch. I can only 
say, it is just as Dan could wish it to 
be. Nothing can be more deplorable. 
In five counties in the south and west 
of Ireland, tithes are almost entirely 
widtheld. Such is the strengtli of tlte 
combination that has been formed 
against them, that eveu those who are 
well disposed to pay are deterred from 
scr doing, lest they should incur the 
vengeance* of the insurgents. Their 
plan is sufficiently simple and effective. 
Tithes are demanded; they are refused. 
An appeal is had to law, which of 
course determines the matter in favour 
of the clergyman. A decree issues; 
perliaps no one can be found to 
execute it: if it be executed, and cattle 
or COTD are distrained, no body will 
be found to buy them. The peoj^e 
are all in league against the law, which 
is tlius rendered a dead letter. The 
remedy of the cle;^ is perfect, if it 
could he enforced; but wheu they 
coma to employ it for the protection 
of their property, they find tnemselves 
• like the gentleman who was roused to 
defend himself against an attack of 
robbers, and found that his Servant 
watered his pfetols. 

IndeeiL ray dear friend, your heart 
would^b^^ you knew the condition 
to g<^ !rad learned men ate 
redpeed by outrageous system— 
„ ‘ many of them, who, when tb^y 
f in the receipt of their 
cppiea, the best friends of foe 
pber ip then respective neiifobourboo^,‘ 
Y^pljabw pur fidend Peter Roe; you 
bow,'foe alwi^ys,employed his 


uacomei.; bow be went abpttf d^ng 
good, apd cooniei not apy foipg thpt, 
ne possessed bis own, as long ay there 
existed within his regifo hwman wrati^- 
edness foat could be r^ved fo>y iu 
He would be thui moment w;ifoout the 
means of providing for his ,iM°dly, if he 
bad not friends who have miriisteied 
to bis necessities! There is a large 
sum owing to bini,r^not much leas 
than about two foousand pounds!—> 
and yet be cannot contriv^ to collect 
as much as would pay hm curates I. 
Many others are in similar circum¬ 
stances, with large nominal prefer¬ 
ments, from which^ they cannot pbtain 
a single sixpence; and vet with families 
to support, wifo children to educate, 
and with an ^pearance to maintain in 
the world. &me of them have sold 
tlieir stock, some their libraries t and 
some of them, alas I educated, Christian 
gentlemen, are driven to solicit pecu¬ 
niary contributions I Am I not right, , 
therefore, in saying tliat foe Chunfo of 
Ireland is just as Dan could wish it 
to be? 

The government afiect to deplore 
this state of things; hut they say, 
what can we do ? I cannot but think 
that if rents were resisted precisely as 
tithes are resisted, they could find a 
remedy. The misfortune is, that they 
recognise such a distinction between, 
the two kinds of property, as renders 
it impossible for tnem" to take for the 
one tne measures that would be found 
effectual for tlie protection pf the other. 
And the peasantry are impressed with 
a belief that, in resisting foe payment 
of tithes, even unto, blood, they are 
only canying into effect foe wisltes pf 
government, who secretly desire to 
abolish them altogether,. 

And when Dan is able to command 
foe services of fifty or sii^ Irish nyw- 
bers, it will be very difficult for 
government to vefuse him so reasonable 
a denaand as foat foe emolumepfe of 
the church sboidd be shared wifo foe 
Homan Catholic cler^. now, he 
den^nce foe borou^mor^ecs, vifoe% 
by 0 doing, he can contrive to become 
as great as three or four of foe gretfoe^ 
of foem put tog^^er. What am fos^ 
Dukes of Newcastle and NocthumlMm* 
land, and the Marquesses of Cfevafeod 
and Angtesea, copte^, wifo. foe, 
wjbolemiejiatron of triah l4pm^aufo^ 
foves—fom «etter-up and 
of fiObWty f .l>9peifo Pjfoa fo 

he Imosm what he. is about; he know^ 
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that the gov^mnfint of th« ooaatry cwa 
neveir.be eaniod on wfthout abtM ior 
floence or oth^i that what w low 
to tiie boroMatooglim will be gain to 
him. If, .when excluded from me pri¬ 
vileges of the slate, and at the head of 
the Cat^lic Association, be could dio» 
tate terms to a ihotestaot paiiiaroent, 
wbat may he not accompli^ when lie 
shall have become the proprietor of 
from fifty to sixty members of pexlii^ 
meat? Wl^, they dare refuse him 
nothing. But in tins particular case 1 
am inclined to think they will even 
anticipate his requisitions. It is, I 
believe, at present seriously contem¬ 
plated to take the Homan Catholic 
priesthood into pay. Herein a two¬ 
fold operation is to be performed: the 
established clergy are to be converted 
from joint proprietors of the soil into 
stipendiaries of the state; the Homan 
Catholic clergy are to be raised into 
'fimctionaries of the government, from 
the condition of persons subsisting 
on eleemosynary contributions. Tm 
one are to be placed upon that pre- 
carious fimtin^ where they may be any 
moment cashiered; the other are to 
be put upon that permanent and 
respectable foundation, from which, 
whenever it shall seem expedient to 
our rulers to cast the established 
church away, they may be ready im¬ 
mediately to step into the possession 
of its forfoited emoluments and con¬ 
sideration. 

1 assure you there are many in this 
countiy who look upon it as a piece 
of profound policy to pay the priests, 
and to give them, as they term it, an 
interest m the tranquilKly of the coun¬ 
try. They do not ask themselves how 
long that interest is likely to last, or 
whether it may not be counteracted by 
another interest which these gentry 
have never yet lost sight of — the inte¬ 
rest of their order. They little know 
the stuff they are made of. A genuine 
Roman Catoolic clergyman lives but 
for the promotion of the objects ot his 
church. I can assure you, the d^jgee 
in wbidr they have exhibit^ their 'at> 
taehment to the interest of ^leir pecu¬ 
liar ecdesiastU^l system has often ex¬ 
cited my admiration. They aall, there¬ 
fore, tidce whatev» they can ^t from 
tito governgnent raieir coqne^ unmi 
the auhjeot is aU scmsense); and it 
will; be, you may depend upra it, aU 
tito if wh^ they receive be 

tikiM from toe ebunfo; hut as^ to any 


services in r^th, 1^ whitdi toey might 
forfeit the confidence of tl)^ ftodks, 
these are altogether out of the rprestkai. 

Indeed, when it is considered that 
they will be p»aid, not because they ate 
useful as reli^ous teachers, but bemuse 
they are formidable as political pard- 
sans, they must lose their wits if they 
could consent to receive pay for the 
purpose of ceasing to be formidable. 
They know a better trick than that, 
and will not submit to have toeir teeth 
drawn and their claw-nails pared, in 
order that they may be suffared to 
slumber, With collars round their nmks, 
at the door of the Itoasury. '^If the 
government should attempt to “ Burke” 
them, they will find it a tougher job 
than the monster in Edinburgh under¬ 
took when he gi-appled with “ daft 
Jamie.” Our popish ecclesiastics are 
not so easily ** done” as all that comes 
to. They will, as I said before, take' 
the stipend, but they will not wear 
“ the king's livery.” They will take 
the stipend, because, by so doing, 
they will be so far connected with toe 
state; and even such a connexion wito 
the state as it may give will afford them 
facilities, at a future period, for resum¬ 
ing their ancient ascendency. Thev 
will take the stipend, because by Ho 
doing they may, to a certaifl degree, 
relieve their own docks from the bur¬ 
den of contributing to iheir mainte¬ 
nance, and be toemselves relieved 
from the necessity of having recourse 
to various disagreeable, and, in some 
instances, degrading means, for pro¬ 
curing the payment of their dues. 
They will take the stipend, because it 
will add respectability to their oiSer, 
and induce a better elms of pea^ons to 
enter into their ministry. Ttesy will 
take the stipend, because it will, in 
various ways, contribute to the parma- 
nency and diffusion of popery in Ire¬ 
land. All these things the sff|Mmd is 
well calculated to accomplish, ac^ ' 
they will take very good care that H 
shall be employed for no other pur¬ 
pose. Our wise ones ima^ie tW, 

Dv means of it, they may Ito cut off 
from the sympathies of their docks, 
and induced to imitate the Irishman in 
lio^b's picture, who is iq>r(meat^ 
as sitting upcm toe end of a beam, arid 
men deliberately and, indnstruMuly 
tawing it torough in a putshetween 
bitmeif and toe wall fir^ whkb it 
pre^ted—all unconscious that his 
labour must tend to dash' out his • 
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ti^rains. 1 say the Roman Catholic 
clei]gy would prove that th^ have not 
brains to be dashed out, if so silly a 
project could deceive them. I believe 
they know very well the view with 
which thh stipend will be given, and 
that they will not get it from love, but 
from fear; but so much the more will 
they exert themselves, that not one of 
the objects which ministers propose to 
accomplish by it shall be answered. 
They will still continue political par¬ 
tisans ; they will still continue sticklers 
for the privileges of their order; they 
will still continue identified with the 
mass bf the people, in those anti-En¬ 
glish and anti-heretical feelings which 
are at present the sources of such 
baleful discord. They will still, in 
fact, be as great a thorn in the side 
of government as ever) and any threat 
at a ftiture period to withhold their 
salaries, or to make them contingent 
upon their good behaviour — Gods 1 
wnat a ferment it would excite I what 
meetings, what speeches, what peti< 
tions, what resolutions! Why, all 
previous agitation were peace and 

a uietness compared with the hubbub 
lat would be then created 1 Ireland 
would be shaken from the centre to 
tne circumfmence, and the empire it¬ 
self woiild not contain their indigna¬ 
tion 1 Softly, softly, gentlemen com¬ 
moners! You may use or abuse the 
poor Protestant clergy as you please; 
you may make laws which deprive 
them of their property— you may en¬ 
courage violence which threatens their 
lives—you may pass resolutions which 
degrade them from their proper station 
in the state—you may treat them as 
Lear was treated by his unnatural 
daughters, who employe^the power 
and the wealth which h^so lavishly 
conferred upon them, for the purpose 
of redi^ng nim to poverty and shame: 
you in a worn, be as cruel and 
m^urious as you please to the lawful 
wife, but beware how you provoke the 
ctmcubine. She is not a lady who 
wftl bear to be told of her faults, and 
you liiay feel her nails in your 
lidlix«yoa’«re'8wareofit. Makeyoiir 
ikieount, feereftne, with taking her, if 
ypti tm tincdved to take iier, not for 
better for wtwse^*'but for worse and 
ttNMse; for, kstfiuedly, if she shotdd 
jwttye reftacimy, your remedy will not 
jw It Once yoti consent to give 

‘ ber^ establi^menVyou will not find 
:l:it tttxNfilde to set her off vour hands i 


she will make you know the djilfih»ttoe 
between a lady of pleasiM and one (ff 
your virtuous dowses; it wfti bh her 
pleasure to continue with you tong 
after it may be your pleasure to con¬ 
tinue with her; and having once 
fairly seated in the saddle, you may 
kick and fling until you lose yOor 
wind before you can unhiHse her. 
No, no. The popish clergy, once 
adopted by the state, may be consi¬ 
dered as permanently established; — 
they may feirly say, *‘We were not 
adopted for our merits, and we there¬ 
fore should not be rejected for our 
demerits.” Their claims are ftnmded 
upon their political power, which in 
all probability will be greatest when 
they are least disposed to make a 
proper use of it. They must despise 
a ministiy who could ofo them pay¬ 
ment as a bribe, as, if they accepted it, 
they would themselves be despised by 
the people. The influence, uterefove, 
to wnich they will be indebted for 
whatever they may get, they will con¬ 
tinue to hold, in order to retain it; 
and they will only acquire an addi¬ 
tional power over government, by the 
very means which the government are 
about to employ for the purpose of 
acquiring an additional power over 
them. The government are litemlfy 
about ** to hire them to be their imis- 
ters 1” Such is the wisdom of our sapient 
legislators,— such is their plan for the 
support of the church and the tranquilli¬ 
ty of Ireland. O’Connell has not as yet, 
it is true, succeeded to ofSce; but if he 
were in power to-morrow, could he 
take any more effectual means of giving 

a ery a firm footing in the coutitiy, 
forming the foundation of its fbture 
aggrandisement, than are about to be 
taken by our (so called) Protestant 
legislators, for the purp<^, or under 
the pretence, of dismming it of its tor- 
rors, and diminishing the evils Uf its 
influence in Ireland. 

T^e great argument in favour of this 
measure is drawn from the example 
of the effect which the rectum domon is 
said to have had upon the PresW- 
terians of the north of Iretand. Wu 
are told how loyal and how well- 
al^eted ffiey are, and that feis Ine 
all been produced, by r|he stlftond 
which is paid thesnby toe govf#tttnebt. 
But before an aignineht can be built 
upon this feet, iff ^ R be^ it would be 
necessary to ptwe that, if toe 
domtm had never been ffivmi. the Iruto 
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Presbvterian church would thia mo¬ 
ment ^ve been in exiatence—a matter 
of whidi X have some doubts, for the 
following reasons: viz. whatever may 
h^ye been thoiigbl of them in Crom¬ 
well's day, rational, men could not 
continue, to regard the band and suiv 
pli^ce as abominations; and the other 
grounds of dissent were neither so 
many nor so serious as would have 
justified in the eyes of any but fana¬ 
tical enthusiasts, a continuea separation 
from the Church of Englana. That 
this is die case, abundantly appears 
from the fiict, that many of the Pres¬ 
byterian clergy at the present day 
bring up their children to the English 
church; and that their flocks are just 
as frequent attendants upon the church 
as upon the conventicle. The truth 
would seem to be, that men had out¬ 
grown, or were very rapidly out¬ 
growing, the follies which caused the 
original schism, which has been perpe¬ 
tuated by the preposterous policy of 
the government in giving this bounty. 
If the Presbyterian clergy were de¬ 
pendent upon their flocks for subsist¬ 
ence, they would only be continued 
as long as the feeling remained which 
led to separation. The^y must diminish 
in numbers in proportion as that feel¬ 
ing died away; and, finally, become 
extinct, when it was no longer distin- 
mishable. As soon, however, as they 
became entitled to suppdrt from the 
state, the nature of their condition was 
essentially altered. To a great degree, 
they were no longer dependent upon 
their flocks; and they were placed in 
circumstances in which they might be 
enabled to continue the system of 
Presbyterianism much longer than the 
system of Presbyterianism, if left to 
itself, would have continued them. 
Thus, like the pious .£neas, th^ were 
enabled to carry their venerable parent 
upon their back, and save him, not 
inde^ from the fire of Presbyterian 
zeal, but the frost of Presbyterian in¬ 
difference. The same kind and con¬ 
siderate government, which perseedted 
thieir mxors when they were at their 
height, and jhould have been connived 
at,'ldo^ to propagate them when 
thay had. almost lost their hold upon 
the.publie mind, and must very sp^- 
% tovn<lrQ]wed into oblivion. 

. i^efbre, ive atn told of 

ejpcM^ loC the regUm donum, in con- 
c^ll84hig<(hePteehyterianB of the North, 
on »«ie, before we admit the 


force of the analogy, that if the reghen 
domm had not been given, ^re would 
have been Presbyterians to concr> 
li^e. Now I am p«rfectly con¬ 
vinced, that if the view which I have 
submitted to you be correct, as regards 
tlie Dissenters, it is, at least, equally 
so as regards the Roman Catholics. 
They are at present encumbered by the 
support of their weighty hierarchical 
establishment, to a degree that must, 
sooner or later, give rise to very serious 
questionings within themselves, as to 
whether it be in reality worth all that 
it costs them. The great majority of 
Roman Catholics in this country are 
Roman Catholics by birth, Roman 
Catholics from habit, much more than 
from inquiry and conviction. They 
continue in the profession of the beiim 
in which they were born, from a spe¬ 
cies of moral vi% inertia, which would 
cany them on in a straight line of un¬ 
deviating assent to the opinions in 
which they had been brought up, until 
they begin to find the maintenance of 
them expensive or inconvenient; or, 
rather, until the expense and the in¬ 
convenience are felt considerably to 
outweigh any moral estimate which 
they have formed of their worth or 
their importance. There are vast 
numbers to whom popery may coif^ 
tinue to be tolerable, as long A it may 
be professed without costing them any 
thing. But when not merely their 
passive assent is required, but their 
purses are heavily taxed for the sup¬ 
port of the various weighty establish¬ 
ments connected vrith it, they feel that 
to be quite another thing; and I am 
firmly convinced, that if the Church of 
Rome had not been much more Of a 
political than a religious institute in 
this country, it would have been, long 
ago, by the better classes, almost uni¬ 
versally abandoned. But if govern¬ 
ment come forward, and relieve 'Ae 
gentry of that pressure which fed 
at present, and which would, dt|- < 
mately, if suffered to produce its na¬ 
tural effect, lead to an abandonment 
of the errora of popwy, thiey will ordy, 
in reality, be acting as flappers for the 
priests, and fen the dmnbere of an 
unawakened conscience. Dissenters 
have their enthusiastic preachers, by 
whom they may be aroused and held 
b^^er. They. are influenced by< 
mpUves addressed to die passipiw apd 
dm. feelings. But strip, nopezy. of its 
wardrobe,' and what » it I It ctauiet 
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fltend the test of reesoa; it proWdes 
DO spiiittukl susteoetice for ioBer 
man; it satisfies not those ^yearnings 
after inmiOTtaiity" which ere felt by 
fbc awakened believer; it consists of 
forms mtd ceiemonies v^ich may give 
employment to the body, and of pa- 
^ntry which enga^ the senses;— 
ft is, in feet, a l^y without a soul. 
If, therefore, the '^v«nment resolve 
to keep up all this pantomimic dis¬ 
play, to patronise and contribute to 
the decorations of this melodrame of 
Christianity, by which the imagination 
may be soothed and deluded, they will 
be, however unconsciously, employed 
in doing the only thing by which the 
reign of a debasing superstition could 
be protracted. Ilow many will be 
disposed to enjoy the spectacle, when 
they are enabled to do so admission 
free, who would think twice before 
they vrould pay for it! You may 
depend upon it, therefore, that by 
giving a state provision to the Homan 
Catholic priesthood, one of the most 
natuml inducements by which a ma¬ 
jority of their followers would other¬ 
wise be led to question their authority, 
will be removed; and hundreds will 
acquiesce in the dominion of King 
,Log, who would be stuxed up to se¬ 
ditious murmurings by the grinding 
exactions of King Horse-L^eeb, or 
King Sea-Serpent. 

But the measure is a popular one; 
and it will, in all probability, be car¬ 
ried into effect. Remember my words, 
however. If precisely what I have 
said does not, in all respects, come to 
pass, I call upon you never to put any 
confidence in my predictions. 

X beginningjias already been made 
in the new project of national educa¬ 
tion. The commissionei^re appointed. 
And such commissiofi^! 1 do not 
mean to say, that they ate not all, in 
their respective ways, viry estimable 
men. ''But their views are so, adverse, 
and their opinions are so -radtous, as to 
preclude the possibility of any cordial 
or effective coAsperation. In feet, they 
me appointed, not for the purpi^ of 
ctHopetating with, but for the purpose 
of enedcing each oth». I will give 
jrott their names as I have learned 
them- The anfelndiop of Dublin, 
^..Mimay, Dr. Erath, Dr. Sadlier, 
'iie Dfike of Leinster, the Rev. Mr. 
Montgomery, tnd Mr. Holmes. Ibere 
Ite three mmifoen of the Established 
€9niipi|lh, two of them at' least being 


Kberais; tiiete are two Roman Otifio- 
lics, and two Socinians 1 Good God I 
what can our rulers mean? Do they 
imagine tiiat any human being can 
deceived by a proceeding like this? 
Upon what foundation must a system 
rest, of which such commissioners are 
tile guardians? Not, certainly, upon 
any established principle of revealed 
religion I 

very least degree of justice to 
these commissioners would constrain 
the admission that they are all sincere 
in the profession of their respective 
opinions. In order to agree, they 
must, therefore, come to a resolution 
not to entertain the consideration of 
any proposition by which any one of 
them might be considered as opposing 
the religious belief of any other. The 
Church of England must not insist 
upon imbuing me mind of the children 
who will come for education to the 
national schools with any instruction 
by which the Socinian or the Roman 
Catholic might be offended; these re¬ 
ligionists undertaking, on their part, 
tiiat no offence shall be given to the 
Established Church. They must thus 
commence their work with throwing 
overboard every thing peculiar to 
Christianity. Their system cannot be 
based upon a single religious princi¬ 
ple for which we are indebted to the 
Word of God! Upon what, then, 
must it he based? Upon pure and 
simple Deism I!! This, assuredly, is 
a good preparation for bringing up the 
youth of Ireland to worship tiie god¬ 
dess of reason I 

And yet no individual who has spo¬ 
ken or written upon thd subject has 
ventured to say, mat any system of na¬ 
tional instruction would be safe ofwhich 
religion did not constitute ^e basis, 
^ev all acknowledge the danger of 
intellectual culture without that moral 
safeguard wliich religion alone can 
afibM. They have repeatedly acknow¬ 
ledged how worse than fruitless it 
m^t be, to ed.ucate the understan^g, 
witnout, at the same time, endeavout- 
ing to vitalise the consdence. Arid 
yet their jproject must, necessarity, be 
one which exdudes the influence dP 
all the important and peculiar doo- 
tiines of Chnstiani^ 1 

1 know it will, be nid, tiral the 
diildren maybe instructed intiietMtots 
of their resp^ive creeds bytiidrewn 
teachers, at boun or upon ihgni aid 
apart for that purpoife. Assuredly 




they may. The governmmit, of oouiM} 
do not ioteod to saoction any dir^t 
iaterference with the righta of con¬ 
science. Bat that cannot be said to 
form aOT part of public educar 

tion. The common scbool*4ook must 
be one of perfect neutittlti^ resjpecting 
the peculiaritiea of evety creed. The 
religion whkh it inculcates cannot be 
the religion of the Gospel I The 
children may, no doubt, be taught pri¬ 
vately, by their several instructors, to 
believe of those who differ from tliem, 
that they entertain errors which are 
damnable, or idolatrous, or blasphe¬ 
mous, or abominable I And what a 
preparation must this make for that 
pmce and good-will,— that mutual 
kindliness and Christian charity in 
which they are required to live to¬ 
gether! Surely a system of this kind 
can only lead to rancorous hatred or 
gross hypocnsy 1— to a belief that one 
religion is as good as another, or that 
all religions are equally indifferent; 
and that n(Hie but “ graceless zealots*' 
can be very vehement sticklers “ for 
modes of faith ;'* and that, such being 
the case, a national church is an 
surdity which they would be criminal 
if they suffered to endure for another 
generation I 

Tliose evils were all avoided as long 
as it was a recognised principle, that 


8dd 

Am conduct of national education 
ritouid be intrusted to the clergy of foe 
Established Church. If Dissenters 
were tolerated in their dissent, the 
least which the religion of foe state 
could expect would be to be tolerated 
^ its establishment. A father of a fo- 
mily is not more bound to instruct his 
children in what be believes to be re¬ 
ligious truth, than foe state is to in¬ 
struct its children in that form of 
Christianity for the profession of which 
the law provides, and which is recog¬ 
nised as being most agreeable to the 
standard of Holy Scripture. And as 
long as this was done (and done it wus, 
and might have'^continued to be, with¬ 
out giving offence to any one to whom 
Christianity itself was not an offence), 
ample provision was made for the reli¬ 
gious as well as the intellectual culture 
of foe children; and they might have 
grown in wisdom as in stature, and in 
favour with God and man. 

But the natural guardians of foe 
Established Church l»ve taken counsel 
of her enemies, and she is now to be 
deposed! The state is to abjure its 
connexiom with her, and to adopt, in 
her stead, a system of compromise 
which almost amounts to an abjuration 
of Christianity! 

I remain, dear Yo|fee, 

DMm, November. 

a 


BTMK TO APOI.LO. 

From the Homeric Hymns. 

Phoebus t of thee the swan melodfous sings 
Albon the margin of Fen^s stream. 

As thitherward he soars on snowy wings. 

And thou art too foe sweet-toiigued poet’s theme, 
Sung to his sounding harp. Ihy constant praise 
Shall first and last adorn nis grateful lays. 

‘ . 
tOIBE; n /k)» jw) wMtMr vvri wrtmytts iidhi, 

''0;^Sy nrtrii/tn 

nsfiMi)' ri f imtif ixits fiffuyym Xiyumii V 

'Hbewiif «K*vw> n mh Sermret «ii» isSiu. 
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^P(Wt0Crf|rt, 'll 

A PAGX remains to be filled—and we can assure our readers that bo description 
of writing is more troublesome than that which ties a pen down to a point. But 
do not let us waste any more 6f the little space assigned to us. 

We have, in fact, only a few words to say before we part. In November we 
told our readers that a reaction against reform had taken pWe* tund that the enthu¬ 
siasm for the bill was gone. We were answered by the bundled voices of the bla¬ 
tant organs of reform^ bellowing to us of meeting after meeting, crowd upon crowd. 
Unluckily for them, Mr. Wakefield’s admirable pamphlet has lifted the veil: he 
has proved, beyond doubt, beyond denial, that the thieves, the prostitutes, the 
desperadoes of the great cities, are themselves the crowd, of themselves a for¬ 
midable body, not organised against political institutions, but against property— 
not combining against rotfon boroughs or insufficient franchises, but arainst ftill 
purses and flourishing estates. To these we grieve that we must add me poor in 
most districts, whom the reckless disregard of their interests, ever since the detest¬ 
able economist obtaiogd influence in the country, has maddened into despair, 
and for whom deeper privations, if possible, are in store if the bubble reform 
should prevail; but who are, or rather we may say were, under the miserable 
delusion, that the blessings of the pays de Cocama, wtoe geese flew about roasted 
and ready to be eaten, were to be their lot, when Lord John Russell’s measure 
should be carried. Among the thieves and their companions—among the dema¬ 
gogues and their dupes—among the foul feeders of a corrupt press and their 
supporters, we expected no reaction, and there Aos been none. They have tri¬ 
umphed in Bristol and we shall not say any thing to diminish the splendour of 
their victoiy. But among those who have any tiling to lose—among those who are 
not in the predicament of the men who sought David in AduUam [1 iSam. xxi. 2.] 
'—among those who have property to be destroyed or plundered —who have 
intellect to comprehend the miseries of a break-up of the social system—who have 
the honour or loyalty to stand by the old and time-consecrated institutions of 
their country—among these classes, all such as once were so deceived as to think 
that any go^ was to come from tlic Jacohin bill, have riirunk from the ministers 
wi<i» disgust or horror—and there, thebe is the reaction! Nay, the proclama¬ 
tion^ ta^ily issued as it is, to put down the political unions, would seem as if 
there were a reaction in the ministry itself—as if they had discovered the neces¬ 
sity of checking, if possible^ on their march to Windsor^ the horde whom they 
had conducted as ftu: as {iounslow. Enough, however, of this. The hours of 
the Whig ministry are numbered; and, good reader, we hope we shall open the 
new year with a joyous carol on the rout of the Wbiggamores. In the mean 
time, let us bid a solemn 

Farewlll to 1831—yearofWhig ministry; of sham reform, of real sedition; 
of comic statesmanshij), of tragic outrage; of increased expenditure, of diminished 
revenue; of Lord Grey and of cholera; of Lord Brougham and of humbug. 
Farewell to the year in which the peers of England are held up as victims, and 
the peers of France doomed to annihilation—the year in vweb the cowsird 
rebellion of the runaway^^mbble of Belgium has enthroned a new king in Europe, 
and the gallant struggle of the noble Poles has consigned foeir country to more 
galling bondage! Farewcjj^, year of quackery and oaseness, of poverl^ and 
diMase! We cast you away into the desert of centuries, loaded, Idee Azakel, 

, with the burd^ of our roisfortuniis 1 

We mosteount it a sad eurse, if than 31 a worse, 

For body, soul, or pursef we have ever td me. 

But in bone# that times will mend, and our scrapes will have an end. 

We sba^ welcome as a friend the new year 32, 

la that year we trust and pray, that banisb'd far away 
*d(Sy be the tribe of Grey—Earl Griszle and his crew; 

I that the Tories stout (eutch improved from being out) 

Fill pat the rogues to i^t in the year 32. 

f %f«pi^i8 0ttt—i^iDpmoreofriiymes. And, God save the Queen/ 


Jt Moy«, CSitle Street, tejearter Square. 
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DpSAll CoVT{tIBVT0R9« . i’ 

Befobe this Number of Esoiva reaches, you, your old a»d tjo»b!«iome 
acquaintance (friend‘we dare not calj him), Anno Domini 1831, will have 
been gathered to the tomb of his fathers. The old, revolutionary tyrant has 
given up the ghost, having expired on Saturday night at 12 o’clock precisely. 
A new sovereign has been installed in his stead, under the title of Anno Domini 
1832. (Jlad to have got rid of the encumbrance, we rejoice; and our Con- 
tiibutors, participating In our joyous fediugs, have steady ■»r'nfl*oy of them— 
sent us in their odes of congratulation and of praise. What better tlieme 
could they —they vfho have got so much honour by us—fix upon than Re- 
oiNA? and what'better time could they have chosen than this joyous season of 
hilai'ity and love ? 

To proceed to business. L.’s ode we would insert with pleasure, but it is 
too perewial—and personality, of all things, We abominate; in proof of tbis, 
see Times, Literary Gazette, Courier, and other equally veracious journals. 
P.’s stanzas on the same subject (Regina’s honour) really put our modesty to 
the blush. Why, dear P., praise us so much? Nevertheless, you are a good 
fellow, and we shall be happy to blow a cloud with you at the next symposiac. 
Z.’s laudatory verses are mere twaddle. The lines by Tibbs are excellent: here 
goes the first stanza—it is truly grandiloquent, and beats Rob Montgomery, 
Haynes Bayley, and Lady Morgan, all to sticks; 

“ Go search th^ world aroand, and nowhere will be found 
(Not even in Japan or in China) 

A Magazine bo quizzical, sublime and metaidiysical, 

As our own Town and Country Reoina.” 


Picken’s Club-Book cannot be noticed this month. We have, however, to 
acknowledge the following brief epistle from Andrew; 

To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 


Dear Sia Gothic Cottage, Dec. 8 , 1831. 

You are a good fellow! — and a manly — never speaking of your 
clev^tess! 

" Tliis from your loving friend, 

Oliver Yorke, Esg. A. Pickem. 


1. K. will see we were obliged to alter his communication a little. Sabinus 
and Busbequius by all means. 

R.’s .Song to the Shepherd we have not room jbr; but rejoice, O London, 
and the villages adjacent, Ilogg himself is coining to town I What an event! 
how we long for the hour I U Sus ! quando te aspkiemm? We must all pay 
the highest honours to the Shepherd—a public dinner is indispensable. 


lias Frank Freeman any objection to our publishing his private letter? We 
hope not. 

Dear Yorke, _ 

As the greafMecaenas of tire age, I thank it right you should know 
diat your friend 1 .iston Sulwer has just hit upon a line of 'businera. iRs 
**^ncy flash’' having proved an unmarketable commodity* he has diacov^d 
that his genius lies otic degree lower; and therefore, most prudently has be 
resolved upon doing the NEWGATE CALENDAR into a series fashion¬ 
able novels P’ Ilis first speculation in this way is -an attempt on the life of 
Eugene Aram, — np hartn in that, yOu may say;—-hut in going so far for a kew, 
his main ol^ject has been to cover the mean* design; as well as to try his hand at 
Hteraiv ^■. bOily-snatching,” prep^tory to his* great undertaking, which is to 
be called and entitled “Tue Burkeb8<if Bar»ican II” an exquisite exhibi¬ 
tion of men and manners, founded upon the exploits of Bishop and Williams, 

details of the fu:hiev^i»ents tbese^wp«ibiias,?derived 
front ine most adtbentic sources. It is said, ihat tq do ample justme to the 
subject of*bis conferopltetea chefl^asuore, Bulwer has been doroitiled, incog., in 
Bishop’s cottage. Nova Sep^ ^Gmfdens, dr die }ar ipdnth; and has obtained 
access to many valuable memoranda illustradve of the Burking system. 
Iinvmor ^onttactcd with Colbuni for the complet^'6f,4he Newgale job in one 


Bospriat.i»iR^. 



hundred and twenty-five volumes, which he calculates will occupy him for the 
next six years, at the rate of twenty volumes a^ear, he then proposes a trip to 
Sydney Cove, to do a regular set of “ Tales of Transport,** (br which an unpre¬ 
cedented competition is now going on in “ the market." The poor fellow is 
literally dying to work his way hack into your good gmces; and I have “wrung 
from him his slow leave” to give you a hint of his projected compilations. If 
you knew only half of what he has suffered from die gentle correction of your 
jMHt, I idmost ^ink you would pity and forgive the uufertunsue person. To 
move yoa fheoeunto, Muse volunteers a stove: 

Pity Ned Balwer's ftte forlorn,— 

Tlie most efdiemeral of elves!— 

Jn his jKior printer’s press-room born, 

And dying upon CollmWs shelves! 

Ever tliino, dear Yoaxs, 

Frank Frekwan. 

Alhmy, Oee. 10 , 1831 . 

To Ibis neat note we must append a few verses, written by a friend of ours, 
on Gkilwer’s last budget of Balaam: 

E.A. AND E. B. 

A Christmas Carol, to tiie Tune of “ God save you, nurvy Gentlemen /” 

“ Impius ante Aram, atque aaii caacus amore." 

E. Aram was a pedagogue 
So sullen and so sad ; 

E. Bulwer was a gentleman 
Wot plied as Colburn’s Cad: 

And the deeds of both, 1 grieve to say. 

Were weny, werry bad. 

£. Aimn he whipped little boys 
With malice and with ire j 
£. Bulwer wrote Whig articles, 

As Beelzebub did inspire: 

And both of them they did these things 
All for the sake of oire. 

E. Aram killed a roan one .day, 

Out of a devilish whim; 

E. Bulwer did almost the same^ 

A deed well nigh as grim: 

For Atam he mu^er’d Daniel Clarke, 

And Bulwer he murder’d him. 

£. Aram’s crime it was impeU’d 
That cosh he might purloin; 

£. Bulwer did his wickedness 
For love of Colburn’s coin: 

Alas 1 that money should debaudi 
Two geniuses so fine 1 
£. Aram Im was sent to jail, 

And hanged upon a tree; 

Bul^^ is in parliament, 

A sbaoby»geoted M.P.; 

But if he writes such murdering bocdcs, 

What mu^ his ending be ? 

Why, that in footer’s S^amine 
iiis (gibbet we shall see. 

Dear 'Contributes 1 thanks to you one and dl. Jdany h^py returns Qfthe 
season 1 fionouv the King^ escjhew Ftev^lutbn, and Hrois'a— 

“ Tlmt MegMins. moat aumawd. 

Aumiine aad fmtophysiod i 
iCondj»«(tejl W4|,thatpg5i^# 

' And wendrous persdcaHty, 

BytiamiMiii Yoaita. wr — ’ 

Gooililt the knife sad tbs fo^, sir," ' ' O. Y. 



A WORD 0» ATTILA WATTS. 


We had a great mind to have shewn up Alaric Watts—if that be bis name, 
whidi, we understand, is dubious—and several of bur correspondents have 
supplied us with ample matter for so doing. We have materials in our hands 
for giving a history of him, from the time that he was a Treasury clerk—through 
his various doings in the literary world—his jobs with Jerdan—his jackalling 
fpr Ebony—his newspapering in the North—his eternal quarrels witli every 
b;^y_down to his present position as a principal fribble among the namby- 
pambies of the Annuals. Had we used, in the very coarsest manner, the infor¬ 
mation so supplied to us, Potts, as the Premier calls him, would have had no 
right to complain, after the manner in which he has used the names of so many 
literary gentlemen in his Souvenir. A man who, without any offence offered, 
save some trifling affront, real or im^ned, to his Annual, traduces, by name, 
or implication that cannot be mistaken, every person who appears to have 
had at any time the misfortune of his acquaintance, could not with justice have 
remonstrated if we, whom he has reviled—God knows why—had given him a • 
castigation, in a manner,which would have taught him what is his rank and 
wei^t in society, whether literary or personal. 

But a letter which, though anonymous, bears cleai* marks of the quarter from 
which it has been written, has alter^ our determination. Tlie Souvenir is, from 
a variety of causes, not profitable, in spite of every exertion made in the way 
of curtailing the pay to writers, printers, engravers, bookbinders, &c., and 
everlasting disputes and contests with booksellers, publishers, agents—every 
body, in ^lort, who has any connexion with the concern. This our anonymous 
fHend has pointed out to us, adding that Watts, having been unsuccessful in 
other speculations and attempts to make a livelihood, is mainly dependent, for 
the subsistence of himself and family, on the profits of the hook. I am sure," 
corfittiues the writer, “ that the good humour which overflows in your Magazine 
will inclind you to pass by the impertinence to which you and your friends have 
been subjected, when you learn that the injuiy which your satire would unques¬ 
tionably inflict on the Souvenir might be something more than a mere literary 
punishment—that it might, in short, interfere with the subsistence of unoffend¬ 
ing persons." 

Uur correspondent judges of us correctly. We are not the truculent people 
that some fiincy us to be, and we therefore here dismiss Walts with frigid contempt, 
moved by compassion to his frunily. Would it not be as decorous, however, we 
may suggest to any person who may take an interest in him, if he were to refrain 
from dragging ^.^his unoffending wife" into his endless tontroversies, and mixing, 
up her name in poems filled with low scurrilities ? This is the very extremity of 
had taste. It is very well, periiaps, that Watts’s doggerel should turn, if he so 
pleases it, on bis famil^a^rs; that a fit of the measles in one of his children 
should inspire a sonnet; or an acute griping beget a congenial ode; or that the 
amaeerance of the cholera among them should be the copious source of a diarrhesa 
of rhyme. This, we say, may be quite in costume, and suitable to the general 
‘ t^our of the I^mt Lyrics of the modem Watts; but it is stretching the practice 
too' fer to haul a lady, of whqm nobody is inclined to apeak in any o^r terms' 
than those of reaped, into wrangle wiUi the a^or of the Premier, or appmd 
liter ih thh^tea of fiUby libels. 

^l^|^,fherefi)ie, no more to say at present; we wished to let Watts Jknow the 
tfjMipiiiott escape, and that onr forbearance was dictated by no othm' mottve 

That compassion has, however, its limits; and though We say 
'|ii^ ^iwernr, it does not pravent us ^m expressing par opmipn of 
in.g^eral, and offering sm Impartial criticispi cm peetiy. 

' Wn fend hitended to l»ve done this long j^o, and to have'expoaed &e true ^pe- 

S pftfeeacfecml of po^ to which be b^ng8,in a paper exclusively devoted 
iiipose. . Our ae|i|pi is by no means,ah^ndemeej^ thou^ aocident has 
Its emeutiem. In the mean time, we fei4 Mm adieu., 
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THE POLITICAL CONDUCT OF THE CLEROY. 


Wf. had intended to have written a long article on the present crisis of the 
Church, and the policy which it ought to pursue, whefl we received the following 
letter. This has saved us the trouble; for we do not flatter ourselves that we could 
have done any thing better, or so good. There are some points (compared with 
the whole, of minor importance) on which we differ with the writer; but we have 
not taken the liberty of making any alterations in a paper of so much wisdom 
and eloquence. We may observe, that when the writer speaks slightingly of the 
representatives of our Universities, he seems to have forgotten the exertions of Sir 
Robert Inglis, who, in the present conjuncture, as, indeed, on all occasions when 
danger to the vital interests of Church or State was to be apprehended, has come 
forward with zeal and courage, supported by talent and information. And we 
should not, perhaps, under existing circumstances, have referred to the unfortu¬ 
nate and deplorable causes of division among the Tories; hoping, aswve do, that 
means may yet be found for reuniting that body. But of this, we admit, we are 
not much entitled to complain, as we have not been very slow in setting the 
example of reproving the conduct of those who deserted us at the hour of our 
utmost need. 

We shall not, however, delay our readers from our correspondent's 
letter. We agree with every word respecting the Clergy which it contains, and 
we rejoice that our band of contributors is augmented by one who expresses 
thoughts so honouiable and feelings so true, in lan^age so energetic and uncom- 
promising. We hope tlu^t we shall be favoured with the sight of his fine Roman 
nand again. 


To the Editor of Eraser e Magasitie, 

Sir, 

However popular the policy 
may be which disre^rds slander and 
assault, because their source is desti¬ 
tute of character or elevation, it s^tands, 
1 fear, in but a small degree on wis¬ 
dom. There may be much contempt 
in pa8sive.8uffeTaDce,aDd no protection 
■—it, may display great magnanimity,- 
and still be suieme. When the com¬ 
mon tale-bearer can blast tim frurCst 
reputation, and the, noblest of beings 
may be destroyed by the meanest; the 
c^ts of attack, 1 concejve, ought to 
be locked, at, as well as parentage, by 
ail who set any value on Mlf-fM«sei^ 

VOL. IV, MO. XXIV. , • 


vation. The war which n^es so fu¬ 
riously against the clergy, and espe¬ 
cially the prelatKi, flows chiefly from 
publications of the worst &me, tv 
omtors distinguished for any thing , 
rather than truth or wisdom; never¬ 
theless, it is in the highest dieted'snc^' 
cessful, and the silent enduraube dfita 
objects has been to them, not a Sldeld, 
but the most deadly weapon df the 
enemy. , ' 

The proof contained in this, that if 
the clergy be not defended in a . dif¬ 
ferent manner, there will soon be none 
to defend, is not a solitary one. Some 
of these publications proclaim that they 
are the orrans of the ministry; and 
certara of the orators are ministers. A 
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newspaper may be infamous in the 
last degree, and still it will have as 
much influence as the best character 
could give it, if it be known to speak 
the sentiments of government; it may 
only speak tjj^ese sentiments occasion¬ 
ally, and yet every line that it publishes 
will be understood by the commu¬ 
nity at lai^e to be official. The 
origin, however, of the attacks on the 
prelates, made by the treasury prints, 
cannot be mistaken, when they are 
looked at in connexion with more than 
one speech lately delivered by the Pre¬ 
mier, and the general public life of the 
Lord Chancellor. The clergy have to 
sustain the relentless hostility of the 
cabinet, and its acknowledged, autho¬ 
rised journals, as well as the factious 
demagogue and the pothouse press. 

If the injury generated by this tri¬ 
umphant hostility were confined to 
those who are only the functionaries 
of the church for the moment, it would, 
speaking comparatively, be of small 
consequence; but its weight falls al¬ 
most wholly on the church herself, in 
regard to her impersonal and perma¬ 
nent character, her stability, power, 
duties, and uses. For alleged mis¬ 
conduct in these functionaries, she lias 
her^laity taken from and marshalled 
againUt her^; and is threatened with 
the loss of her seats in the legislature, 
her political power out of it, great 
part of her property, and even her 
existence. Tne essential part of the 
punishment, present and future, is re¬ 
served, not for them, but for her only. 

I cannot but know, that in this mat¬ 
ter the interests, political as well as 
religiqus, of mjself and the other lay 
members of the Church of England, 
are most seriously involved. As a 
religious body, our religion is openly 
struck at in both possession and being; 
as subjects of the Briti^monarchy, 
the vital change is pressed on us of 
expelling the church from the political 
system. If, therefore, that defence 
which 1 think our religious ministers 
ought to have put forth has pever 
appeared, it forms no reason for us to 
be silent; the more especially when 
our silence has long been as culpable 
and pernicious as theirs. I have never 
regarded im religion as a mere state 
thing, in umich 1 bad no direct per- 
sonm intcaest; 1 have deemed it an 
invabi^le part of my birthright—felt 
it a source of inestimable gain—found 
it the only friend never Mhless, and 


always able to succour. Holding as I 
do, that I have as much right, under 
proper regulation, to interfere with tlie 
management of its concerns fui my 
pastors, I must know tliat I am 
equally bound with them to defend it, 
even to the extremity of martyrdom. 

The Church of England is solemnly 
proclaimed by the executive to be, at 
least in politics, a public nuisance, 
which can only be abated by sup¬ 
pression. I say, by the executive. So 
long as no distinguishing mark is af¬ 
fixed to the official articles of a trea¬ 
sury publication, and in consequence 
the public deems all its opinions of¬ 
ficial, the government shall always be 
made by me responsible for whatever 
it may circulate. If ministers tolerate, 
and be receivers to, the felonies of their 
own newspapers, they ought, in riglit 
and justice, to be treated as the master 
felons. But there is abundant evi¬ 
dence, that the atrocious articles which 
some of the ministerial prints have 
contained against the prelates and 
clergy in general, arc to be charged on 
the cabinet in respect of virtual, if not 
actual authorship. I repeat, then, that 
the Church of England is solemnly 
proclaimed by the executive, through 
Its authurised organs, to be in politics 
a public nuisance, which can only be 
abated by suppression. 

If this grave charge and sentence 
were founded on conclusive reasons, 1 
would acquiesce. Valuing the cbm^ 
as a friend of the public weal, 1 will 
nut defend her if it can be fairly shewn 
that she is its enemy; prove diat she 
is injurious—nay, only useless—and 
my hand shall not be raised to save 
her from overthrow. But as the rea¬ 
sons and proofs must be duly examined, 
what are they ? 

The first, clearly, has little to do with 
the nature and conduct of the church; 
it is an impoiled production, which, if 
it have any si}ecial applicability, re¬ 
lates to a totally different one. We 
are nq longer the haughty rivals and 
conquerors, but the humble pupils of 
our Gallic neighbours; and because 
they, in their sweeping changes, treat 
theu church as an evil; we aie to do 
the same. Our newspaper wiseacres, 
from poverty of invention or rapidity 
of toil, now bonow from the tnreadt- 
bare, worm-eaten republicans of France; 
and in pitiful servility to their fr^gn 
pedag<^es, mpst ne^ extinguieib me 
clergy with the aristocracy. I Jove 
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religion too much, to be led by infidel 
France—1 have lived too long under 
a free constitution, to be taught by 
inexperienced France — I am too 
phlegmatic and distrustful to keep 
pace with mercurial, unreflecting 
France—and I am too much opposed 
to anarchy, blood, and slavery, to copy 
from revolutionary, republican, Bona- 
partean France. 1 am an Englishman; 
and hostile, ignorant, visionary, guilty 
France, shall not denationalise me in 
bbdy or spirit. Granting that her 
church deserved overthrow from hos¬ 
tility to freedom, this only proves that 
one essentially the reverse may deserve 
the contrary. In her it might be wise 
and necessary, for the sake of liberty, 
to discountenance Catholicism; and 
in England it may be equally so, for 
the same cause, to cherish Protestant¬ 
ism. This enormous blunder of mak¬ 
ing the continental hatred of the 
Catholic church a reason for seeking 
the ruin of the Church of England, is 
worthy the sages of the broad sheet; 
but we might have expected something 
better from Earl Grey and Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Brougham. 

Looking in the abstract at the utility 
of an established religion, I can find 
no man who will say that right and 
freedom can exist without morals; and 
experience has rendered it wholly in¬ 
disputable, that morals cannot exist in 
the bulk of a people without religion: 
the irresistible inference is, that a free 
state should not merely sanction reli¬ 
gion, but use every means for creating 
and nurturing it. In the variety of 
religions, some may, from tenet or 
discipline, be highly adverse to gene¬ 
ral rights and freedom; therefore, the 
free state ought to select dial which is 
the most friendly to the latter, as well 
as the most scriptural in its doctrines. 
On these two unassailable points I 
take my stand. 

As it is abundantly manifest that the 
government of this empire ought to 
strain every nerve to plant and protect 
the best religion, the question arises, 
is that of the Church of England the 
best? The prime minister distinctly 
admits it to be so, and the admission 
is made by one whose official conduct 
proves him to be any thing rather than 
the friend of this church. Her revilers 
cannot deny it', not one of them at¬ 
tempts to point out another religion, 
which^ politically considered, is equal 
to hers, I \irill not content myself 


with this conclusive testimony to her 
superiority. 

Liberty is divided into two ptu-ts, 
civil and religious. Our new consti- 
tntion-manufecturers, with their wonted 
knowledge and wisdom, pronounce that 
religious liberty is nothing more than 
toleration and political equality; with 
them the priest may be a tyrant, with¬ 
out injuring it—a people may be the 
abject slaves of their spiritual teachers, 
and still enjoy it in perfection. The 
wretched error scarcely merits more 
exposure than the mention of it ex¬ 
hibits. lleligious liUlrty means the 
total absence of ecclesiastical as well 
as civil despotism; the clergyman and 
church must be just as much incapa¬ 
citated for tyrannising as the civil law 
and government. Without religious 
liberty, thus comprehensive and com¬ 
plete, therd can be no real enduring 
civil liberty. Tlie proofs famished by 
past history, and tne present state of 
the world, are too obvious to need 
recital. 

No other religion is so tolerant in 
creed, spirit, and practice, allows so 
wide a range to opinion and conscience, 
bestows such abundance of religious 
freedom, and abstains so scrupulously 
from interfering with the political con¬ 
duct of its members, as •that of the 
Church of England. 

When other religions, Protestant as 
well as Catholic, Imve had the ascend¬ 
ency, they have used it to destroy 
both religious and civil liberty; the 
spiritual teacher, to be a despot over 
the conscience, has prompted, and often 
compelled, the civil ruler, to be one 
over the body. Under some of them, 
the two divisions of freedom have been 
wholly extinguished; under the best, 
they have languished and declined. 
The Church of England took being 
as the enemy of religious tyranny, and 
grew to maturity as its destroyer. Not 
by statesmen and legislators, dema-* 
gogues and newspapers, but by her 
learning and eloquence, it was smote 
and banished; and the ground was 
prepared, in which alone civil freedom 
can live and Aourish. Until she arose, 
liberty in this country was littirbetter 
than the power, for some part or other 
of the community, to ty^mnnise; at one 
time the source of spiritual or kin^y, 
at another of democratic or oligmmeal 
despotism, it never reached uie body 
of me people, save to enable them to 
foi^ chains for themselves: it grantei^ 
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them nominal rights and privileges, 
without means of exercise and security. 
By giving the right of private judg¬ 
ment in religion, she ^ve it in poli¬ 
tics ; by promoting religious she pro¬ 
moted all other discussions, and know¬ 
ledge; and by purging the layman 
from bigotry and iWiticisra, as well as 
priestly diemtion, she not only incited 
him to perfect his liberties, but ren¬ 
dered concession to him a matter of 
std'ety and national benefit. Under 
her, civil and religious liberty reached 
the fulness of overflow, and the empire 
rose to the kigiftest point of grandeur 
and happiness. 

It is not alone at home that this 
church has been the great source and 
guardian of the two divisions of free¬ 
dom. By her publications, zealous 
defence of liberty of conscience, moral 
power, and direct interposition, she 
has sustained and extended them 
abroad. It is certain that without her, 
religious freedom, and with it civil, 
would long since have fallen on the 
continent. 

With us it is essential for the state 
to protect the best religion, not only 
for the sake of positive good, but as a 
means of keeping the worst from po¬ 
tency,and ascendency. Catholicism 
is, in construction and spirit, infinitely 
more hostile to both kinds of freedom 
than any other; and if the Church of 
England ^11, it will reign in her stead 
—not one of the other dissenting sects 
has the least chance of succeeding her. 
It already possesses one-third of the 
population of the United Kingdom, 
and is gaining ground m England, by 
emigration and conversion, much more 
rapidly than any other religion. Great 
part of die lower and middle classes 
are only a few paces distant from the 
point for causing them^ embrace it 
in the mass; they are inflamed against 
the regular clergy—they think little 
.better of the dissenting ministers—and, 
to a vast extent, they are destitute of 
religious instructors. Already tlie 
rabble newspapers remlarly flefend 
wd laud it. Favour for, and advo¬ 
cacy of it, seem on the eve of entering 
into the easence of popular politics: 
let this take place, and the church and 
Ubf(n^ must be buried in the same 

'.J .wae bom, have lived, and hope to 
'me, bee —'free in conscience and body, 
fought, word,smd action; aiid I know 
that tp my church, much i^iore than to 


any other source, I owe my freedom. 
I will therefore, in common latitude, 
venerate her, stud be sufficiently careful 
of my interests, worldly and eternal, 
to fight her battles. 

The first reason, then, on which she 
is so criminally attacked, forms, in 
reality, one of the best that could be 
urged in her favour. What second 
one causes a church, which stands 
alone the liberal amidst religions, to 
be hated by those who name them¬ 
selves liberals—a church which is 
based on civil and religious liberty, 
has served it, allows it, incorporates it 
with the essence of her creed and prac¬ 
tice, infinitely more than any other 
religion, to be menaced with destruc¬ 
tion by those who, on their own asser¬ 
tion, are the exclusive champions of 
such liberty ? Her clergy intermeddle 
with politics, and this cannot be en¬ 
dured by the prime minister and the 
treasury press. 

Let us have the intermeddling fairly 
before us. Does the clergyman mono¬ 
polise the exercise of the layman’s 
rights and privileges? Does he, by 
curse and excommunication, by the 
terror of ruin here and perdition here¬ 
after, compel his flock to vote as he 
pleases at elections, read only such 
publications as he may sanction, and 
support the politics alone which be 
may recommend ? jDoes he by expul¬ 
sion, by combining politics with reli¬ 
gion, by power and influence of any 
kind, attempt to govern the political 
conduct of the people? Slander is 
dumb; amidst religious teachers, this 
clergyman stands alone in not making 
his religion a political bond and instru¬ 
ment for ruling the layman— in being 
destitute of the power to lead his flock 
in politics, and not seeking to acquire 
it. Long may he be honoured with 
the noble distinction 1 

The clergy, then, only intermeddle 
with politics to exercise individually 
the rights and privileges granted them 
by law. Do they do it to aggrandise 
themselves in the body? I see the 
dissenting ministers of almost every 
denomination w^ng au offensive po¬ 
litical war against the church for their 
own private benefit. Do they, after the 
example of these ministers, attempt to 
make reprisals ? Do they ^say to dic¬ 
tate to tbe government; or inv^e civil 
and religious freedom, or ^n for them¬ 
selves additional power ana immuniti^? 
Slander ia again silent; th$ fact is tbc 
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obvious for deoial by th? most unscru* 
pulous of their traducers, that they only 
act on the defensive, and endeavour to 
save a part of wlmt they possess by 
surrendering the remainder. 

I am as hostile to the intermeddling 
of the clergy with party politics as 
Eari Grey, or anv other man; but it 
does not follow that I am to prohibit 
them from touching politics of any 
kind. The misemble error shall not 
disgrace me, of assuming that, because 
they ought not to be the followers and 
slaves of a party, they ought not to be 
the devoted champions of their church 
and country. Far from me be the 
heinous guilt of labouring to divest 
them of patriotism, philanthropy, re¬ 
gard for the temporal weal of their 
flocks, and interest in the prosperity 
of their religion. The constitution 
under which I live, in its regard for 
wisdom and right, is anxious to give 
all classes a deep stake and just share 
in the proper management of public 
affairs; anu grave indeed must he the 
cause to move me to oppose it. 

Why ought the clergy to be, in a 
land of equal rights, a proscribed class 
—in a land of liberty, bondsmen and 
outcasts, not suffered even to cast their 
eyes on public affairs '! Are they less 
independent than soldiers, sailors, and 
government-clerks—or less honest than 
lawyers—or less disinterested and pa¬ 
triotic than the writers and publishers 
of newspapers—or less knowing than 
shopkeepers, mechanics, and labourers? 
In regard to positive qualification, no 
other class equals theirs. Tiiey are 
bound to be well educated and inti¬ 
mately acquainted with religion j they 
have abundant leisure for research and 
reflection; and, in the body, they 

S ossess ample sources of information. 

fo other class equals them in means 
for judging correctly, and obligations 
for judging conscientiously, of public 
interests, if, therefore, they ought to 
be disfranchised from foe wantbf such 
qualification as I have named, every 
man in ,tbe realm ought to lo^ his 
litical‘privileges, and we ought to 
made the passive slaves of a 
de^tism. 

But there is their private interest;— 
well, plead it, for tM sake of my side 
of tite question. You argue that every 
division of the community ought to 
have a share in the government, 
because it has a separate private 
interest to protect and promote; if this 


contain any truth, it must be especially 
true in respect of the cleigy. Is n(^ 
the church as worthy of defenders as 
the Bank, or the East India Company, 
or the cotton and woollen trades? 
Is it not as necessary for the interests 
of relimon, as for those of agriculture, 
manuractures, and commerce, to have 
political guardians, when almost every 
law that passes deeply affects them? 
When I look around me, I see the 
executive is always ready to use the 
church as its instrument, and sacrifice 
her for its profit, but never to strengtlien 
her for her own sake; I perceive the 
legislature is ever willing to listen to 
her assailants, but never to render her 
assistance. She stands before me borne 
down with false accusation, attacked at 
every poin^ incapable of discharging 
her duties, and without the means of 
giving religious instruction to a vast 
portion of the people; yet not a man 
IS found amidst the civil rulers of the 
empire to seek for her due aid and 
efficiency. 1 have the most conclusive 
proof, that her interests must be wholly 
disregarded, if they be not watched over 
by the clergy. 

What does the private interest of the 
clejgy impel them to do in national 
politics? It impels theid to defend 
the rights, privileges, and safeguards 
of the churen, and oppose what mili¬ 
tates against religion mid morals. Tlie 
clergyman cannot defend his own tithes, 
without defending the fund which sup¬ 
plies the people with religious teachers; 
he cannot withstand changes for taking 
immunities and power from his church, 
without labouring to save the bdit reli¬ 
gion from injury. Granting that in 
doing this he may occasionally err, 
he still ought to do it for the sake of 
discussion and information. 

All this convinces me that the pri¬ 
vate interest of the clergy forms the 
best reason imaginable why they should* 
intermeddle with national politics. In¬ 
dependently of expediency, there is a 
right in such interest, which with me 
must be sacred. Measures for injuring 
the church must equally injure the pro¬ 
perty and privileges of the individual 
clergyman; and if he ought to be 
divested of his civil rights, and pro¬ 
hibited foom raising his finger against 
robbery and bondage, no part of the 
community has the least claim to 
freedom: speaking of the clergy col¬ 
lectively as a never-dying corpotatioi, 
a very large part of their property is 
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private, and the rest does not belong 
to the state: the King, as the head of 
the church, has no more right to dispose 
of her property, save according to her 
own laws, than the meanest layman. 
The dogma that, because the clergy are 
public mnctionaries, the state is entitled 
to do what it pleases with them and 
their possessions, is worthy of this 
|;uilty, ignorant age; in no other could 
it have gained currency. Tliey are 

S ivate as well as public functionaries; 

ey are the religious ministers of not 
only the country in its corporate capa¬ 
city, but also of a separate body of 
Christians: the state does not ordain, 
it only appoints them; it does not pay 
them, but it gives them the funds set 
apart for ever for the maintenance of 
religion. As a body, they have the 
independent rights and interests of 
their own sect to guard; and to pro¬ 
tect those with which the national 
religion is for ever endowed, so long 
as their religion may remain the na¬ 
tional one. Although they are to a 
certain extent public functionaries, 
histoiy proves the general government 
is so far unworthy of being relied on 
for acting as the guardian of their 
religion in both its sectarian and 
national character, that at different 
times it has persecuted and despoiled 
it, attempted, and even accomplished, 
its suppression. No corporation, there¬ 
fore, public or private—neither the 
crown nor the legislature, nor any firm 
of merchants or manufacturers, has a 
right to intermeddle with politics for 
its defence, if the clergy have not. 

Another objection is, the clergy by 
intermeddling with politics injure their 
religion. I cordially support it so far 
as regards party politics; they cannot 
make themselves mentals of these, 
without being to their religion trai¬ 
tors and destroyers. But why is the 
'Clergyman de-spised and deserted when 
be is the instrument of party ? Because 
he evidently disregards his jeligion, 
and endeavours, not to serve it, but to 
.pervert it into a means of sordid per¬ 
sonal proRt. Is he then likely to be 
much better treated, if, when it is 
assailed, he act the part of a neutral ? 
Will he gain its enemies, or prevent 
his Rock from joining them, by abstain¬ 
ing from intermeddling in its defence 
Ufhen it is tiireatened with spoliation 
and ruin i No, he most lead the 
^ampions of its cause even in the 
neld of politics, or it must fall. To 


be venerated and followed as its pro¬ 
tector, he must, in virtuous scorn of 
parties, zealously raise his voice against 
all political measures calculated to in¬ 
jure it: to be abandoned as its enemy, 
he must silently acquiesce in such 
measures. 

But the great objection is, the clergy 
favour and follow the aristocracy in 
politics. Tin’s may be true, without 
proving any thing, save that those who 
urge it are very ignorant and fooHsh. 
Whatever the defects and vices of the 
aristocracy may be, the democracy 
cannot be balanced and restrained 
without it. This, weighty as it is, 
is neither the sole, nor the greatest, 
reason why it should have its due 
share of power. A democracy never 
could alone properly restrain the exe¬ 
cutive—it is, in the nature of things, 
incapacitated for so doing. Too often 
the executive is the roost warmly sup¬ 
ported by the multitude when it wades 
the most deeply in error and oppression; 
and a powerful, independent aristo¬ 
cracy is as essential for placing it 
under the necessaiy limitation as 
a free democracy. When, therefore, 
right and liberty cannot exist without 
an aristocracy like this, the clergy, as 
forming a necessary ingredient in its 
potency and independence, may pos¬ 
sibly render the greatest service to the 
public weal by supporting it in politics. 
To be convinced of the contrary, I must 
have proof that the democracy is not 
only the lightest body in the balance, 
but also the defensive one; and none 
will offer it. 

The objection, however, is just as 
false in respect of feet, as might be 
expected from its foreign origin. The 
people of France are the greatest 
simpletons and bunglers in the craft 
of constitution-manufecturing, that ever 
covered human nature with guilt and 
infamy. In the last forty years, they 
have, in attempting to plsmt freedom, 
subjected themselves to every variety 
of tyranny in succession, uid plunged 
into liorrors of all descriptipns; yet 
so little have they learned from their 
experiments, that they have just corn- 
mitt^ the stupendous blunder of 
making their p^rs the bought cmd 
fettered vassals of the jexecutive, as a 
means of securing popufer liberty and 
ascendency 1 It is natural enough for 
such a people to adopt the absurd 
error of believing that a clergy must 
always act as the ally of an aristocracy. 
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I cannot so far forget common sense 
as to argue from wliat may be the case 
in this oj that particular moment; but 
looking at the general operation of the 
constitution, the objection asserts what 
is an utter impossibility. 

The heads of the church, and a large 
portion of the inferior clergy, are ap¬ 
pointed by the ministry; and thdP latter 
at one time consists of the aristocratic, 
and at another of the democratic, party. 
When the democratic parly holrls of¬ 
fice, it, like the other, promotes none 
but clergymen of its own politics : it 
now is disposing of church preferment 
in this manner; and if it only retain 
power for a few years, the bishops and 
l)ody of the clergy will be Whigs and 
Liberals. Farther, this patty has at 
all times a great share in the nurseries 
of the clergy, ani the gift of many 
livings. From all this, the clergy 
must of necessity be generally divided 
between the two parties, and often 
their weight must go with tlic demo¬ 
cratic one. 1 grant that at present 
they in the majority support the other. 
But what is the cause? The long 
exclusion of the Whigs from,, office. 
And what produced the exclusion? 
Not the aristocracy, for the more power¬ 
ful portion of it commonly went with 
the W higs; the latter were kept from 
power by the democracy, and they 
made it their enemy by their incapacity 
and profligacy. Notwithstanding the 
exclusion, two of the bishops, and a 
considerable number of the general 
clergy, have supported the Reform Bill, 
several more of the bishops have not 
voted against it, and the clei^, as a 
whole, are in favour of such compre¬ 
hensive reform as may be consistent 
with the safety of the constitution. 

So long, then, as tlie democratic 
party in this country may be properly 

S ualified to possess the cabinet, and 
lerefore deserving of the sup^iort of 
the clergy, it must of necessity enjoy 
as mucli of such support as the aristo¬ 
cratic one. Living in a free land, and 
setting a high value on my freedom, 
I cannot discover that this party ought 
to be followed by the clergy without 
desert, and when it is despised by the 
body the people; or that its imbe¬ 
cility and gu|lt rorm a sufficient reason 
for stripping them of their political 
riglits and liberties. 

I wish to see the clergy duly inde¬ 
pendent of both parties, therefore let 
•me inquire how their independence 


would operate. No other body of men 
in the community are so well qualified 
for judging correctly and conscien¬ 
tiously between the aristocracy and 
democracy, have a deeper interest in 
maintaining the equipoise between 
them, and are so admirably fitted by 
situation and circumstance for con¬ 
necting, tempering, and influencing 
them. No other body of men are so 
much bound by principle and position 
to attend to the real wants of the people, 
are so largely dependent on popular 
favour for what they possess, or nave 
as important a stake in the preserva¬ 
tion of harmony, right, law, and order. 
An aristocracy may stand againsi po¬ 
pular ho.stili(y, but not a clergy; in 
commotion and anarchy, the church 
must always be tlie first victim. At 
all times, but especially the awful ones 
we live in, it is of the first moment to 
give might to the portions of the com¬ 
munity which connect and hold the 
scale between the aristocracy and de¬ 
mocracy ; this is quite as essential as 
the proper adjustment of their direct 
power. Speaking with reference to 
this, the intermeddling of either with 
national politics is not more necessary 
for public good than that of the clergy. 
Those who would prohibit tlie latter 
from aiding and leading the inde¬ 
pendent part of society in instructing, 
reclaiming, restraining, and balancing 
the interested and factional parts—who 
would expel every thing from the 
political system, save a naked, pugna¬ 
cious, selfish, sordid, dissevered aristo¬ 
cracy and democracy, are far better 
fitted to legislate for a hen-rqost than 
for a great empire. 

All this relates to the question in 
the abstract; but 1 must not put spe¬ 
cial circumstances out of consideration. 
When 1 look at the dissenting minis¬ 
ters, I find that they are almost to a 
man fierce bigots in party politic^; 
that they act unanimously, nut only in 
opposition to the clergy, but against 
the church as a common enemy; and 
that they liave mighty influence over 
the political conduct of their flocks.* 
Knowing that these ministers possess 
little general information—hold it to 
be almost sinful to study political 
publications—have not, in general, 
the means of reading more than a 
single newspaper of their own side 
the question—enter little into mixed 
society—and make it a part of dieir 
' religion to support the pmty which is 
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hostile to ^ cfatirdi, no matter what 
its schemes and conduct may be;— 
knowing this^' 1 may reasonabW doubt 
whether they ought to be suited to. 
intermeddle with,politics. Farther; I 
see infidels abound greatly, who are 
the most furious of party ^Uticians, 
and whose politi^ make the destruc¬ 
tion of the <muTcn and religion a lead¬ 
ing matter. I can be quite certain 
that they ought not to intermeddle 
with politics. Do the cabinet and its 
prints say the dissenting minister and 
avowed infidel ought to be restricted 
from such intermeddling, as well as the 
clergyman of the established church ? 
Ko; they say tlie contrary, and incite 
the dissenters to blend party politics 
with their religion. When, therefore, 
I cannot have common exclusion, 1 
roust, in equity, have common admis¬ 
sion ; if the (Catholic priests, the pas¬ 
tors of the Protestant dissenters, and 
the teachers of atlieism—not excepting 
“ the devil's chaplain”—are in por¬ 
tentous combination to enter the po¬ 
litical arena as the assailants of tlie 
church, 1 must have her clergy in it 
likewise to defend her. 1 leave it to 
the bigots of liberality, the intolerants 
of civil and religious liberty, to give 
privileges to one religion, and deny 
them to another; to press weapons on 
the aggressive side, and disarm the 
defensive one—I am too liberal and 
tolerant to commit the iniquity. 

In these convictions 1 am the more 
confirmed, by the knowledge, that if 
the clergy be disabled for taking the 
w'rong side, they must be equally so 
for takiqg the right—that if they have 
not the power to oppose, they must be 
witliout it to support the people; and 
by the further knowledge, that there 
are cases in which civil^,;a«d religious 
liberty cannot be preserved from fall, 
if they be prohibited from intermed¬ 
dling with politics. It is established 
by the clearest demonstration, and pro¬ 
claimed by the liberals of nearly the 
whole world, that Catholicism Is the 
deadly and irreconcilable enemy of 
^ such liberty as I liave named. If the 
clergy bofi not intermeddled with po¬ 
litics did, g certain King 

JatnmtfKMtld,. by means of this reli- 
gi(^Mve. destroyed the general Uixsr- 
tii^i iilf the coontiy: the latter were 
by, and could not have been 
.sinwd without tliem. Let no man 
; iroai^ that the instrument -of danger, 
> .,»»i will tp .mie it, are not now in being. 


The- prime minister of the hour, in 
humble- imitation of the said King 
James of expulsion memory, has 
gravely stated in parliament, dmt if 
Catholicism were made the established 
religion in Ireland, no evil would flow 
from it; and from this, and the call 
which is revived for taking the Catho¬ 
lic priesthood into the pay of the state, 

I am confident the present ministers 
and their party would gladly transfer 
the church property in Ireland to the 
Catholics. Whig and liberal minis¬ 
ters, of course, are permitted to spcHi 
with and trample on the fundamental 
laws of the realm; but I have no such 
privilege: these laws command me to 
regard the United Kingdom as a whole 
—the Churches of England and Ire¬ 
land as one—and I must obey them. 
Borrowing not opinion from King 
James, or his profligate copyists of 
tlie present age, I am sure Catholicism 
could not be made tlie state religion 
in one-third of the United Kingdom, 
without practically destroying civil and 
religious freedom in that part, and en¬ 
dangering it in the rest; and 1 am 
equally sure, nothing can prevent it 
from being made this, but the exertions 
of the clergy in the field of national 

f olitics. In so for as the people of 
reland are now enabled to exercise 
their liberties, they owe it chiefly to 
these exertions. The Prime Minister 
holds the opinion I have mentioned; 
tlie Lord Chancellor stated, not many 
years since, in the House of Commons, 
that he would give the possessions of 
the church to any sect which might 
happen to have the numerical supe¬ 
riority: and public men, in gene^, 
affect to rate «dl religions at the same 
political value. 1 know that the doc¬ 
trines of these two ministers are so 
flatly at variance with the constitution, 
as to be tantamount to treason. The 
religion of the united Churches of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland was not made the 
state one because it was held by a 
triumphant sect; it was flamed for die 
state as the most scriptural, the most 
pure from disputed points, ahd die 
meet in bamony with the free insti¬ 
tutions of the country. It was never 
intended to be the football of party 
and faction—to be exalted or depcoed ■ 
with the mutations of sectarian mun- 
beis—to be fought a^pinst by one 
miniatiy and supported by another, 
on grounds of private interest or expe-. 
dien^; on the contrary, eveiy man. 
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manded to revere it, as the basis of 
general libefty and privilege, and de^ 
fend it to the last, without reference to 
number or description of enemy: it 
was even a leading objwt in establish¬ 
ing it, to keep more than one of the 
other religions from all connexion with 
the state for ever. In my eyes, if is 
a constitutional principle of the first 
valne, that no sect has a right to com¬ 
pel the state to adopt its religion, on 
account of its numbers; that the state 
has the right, and is solemnly bound 
to exercise it, of choosing its religion, 
widiout regard to anything save scrip¬ 
tural truth and agreement with civil 
institutions. Men who speak of making 
the national religion change with nu¬ 
merical superiority, might as well speak 
of making the form of government and 
national liberties change wiUi the same 
cause; and of rendering the civil ruler 
the slave of the predominant religious 
teacher. And I also know, that those 
who rate all religions at the same po¬ 
litical value, might, with equal truth, 
rate all forms of government at the 
same political value—pronounce the 
absolute monarchy to be just as good 
as the limited one, or the republic. 
While popular rights and privileges, 
both civil and religious, are, in the 
warfare against the church, assailed by 
every kind of foe, and placed in the 
utmost peril; no one will effectually 
defend them by defending her, if the 
clergy do not set the example. Attacks 
on her property, the rights of her laity 
—her very existence, are submitted to, 
if the clergy be silent in the field of 
politics. 1 consequently am satisfied, 
that for the sake of the people it is as 
essential for her ministers, as it is for 
the executive or the legislature, to 
intermeddle with national politics;-— 
that they must do it, or the free laws 
and institutions of the empire can have 
no security. 

From what I have said, 1 hokl it to 
be of the utmost importance for the 
church to possess her seats in the 
upper hohse of parliament. It is es- 
sentid for eveiy law which passes the 
legislature to be strictly examined, with 
regard to its probable effects on reli¬ 
gion and morm^ for men to he in the 
legislature interested in pressing on its 
attention the religious md moral ne¬ 
cessities of the people; for the sfate 
religion to have in it the champions of 
both ite tenets and tempondities; and 


for its deliberations to be higely in¬ 
fluenced by individuals, who are &r 
more solemnly bound dian the rest of 
the community to look only at duty to 
their God, country, and species, ^e 
church can hardly be said to have 
representatives in the House Of Com¬ 
mons : by some strange^ faiality, those 
of the universities are generally inca¬ 
pacitated for representing her, either by 
connexion with government or lack of 
talent. The fact that the universities 
do not elect at least one independent 
man of commanding eloquence and 
influence, is almost sufficient to con¬ 
vict them of betraying both her apd 
the empire. 1 think it a great public 
misfortune, that she has not in this 
house men to perform what is so es¬ 
sential ; and find it a conclusive proof, 
that, without ber seats in the other, she 
cannot possibly discharge her duties 
to the community. 

Thus far I have spoken of the 
church and clergy generally, and in 
the abstract. If the clergy of the mo¬ 
ment have committed errors and of¬ 
fences, why are not they to be punished 
for it, instead of the church and their 
successors? If they have done it 
through defects and vices in her s;^stem 
of government, why is it noUattempted 
to amend this system, rather than to 
oppress and destroy her? This rule 
of battering down the institution, on 
account of misconduct in the function¬ 
ary, is as applicable to the throne as to 
tlie altar, to the legislature as to the 
clergy; and one party has as much 
right to apply it as another. ITie cti- • 
niinality ot adopting it, I leave the 
pretended champions of justice and 
the public weal: I am just and pa¬ 
triotic enough to wash my hands of it 
before my God and my country. I 
am ready to inflict any punishment on 
the existing clergy which they may 
deserve, or to reform any thing in the , 
church which may have enabled them 
to offend. Let us, then, have their 
misdeeds fairly befiire us in detail. 

By me as much importance is at¬ 
tached to their private and cleritsd as 
to their political life: have they, then, 
become vicious and profligate, or even 
strangers to practical religion ? If this 
can be proved against them, 1 will 
admit it as evidence tb^ til^ will 
intermeddle with politics for evil, ra¬ 
ther than the contrary. Iiooking first 
at die prelates, who are the especial ■ 
objects of calumny; a man moitSc 
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deeply and sincerely pious, more con¬ 
scientiously anxious to practise liis 
£uth in all diings, more pure and 
exalted in his religious character, pub¬ 
lic and private, than ’^e Archbishop 
of Canterbury, does not exist, in any 
body of Christians. Whatever may 
be thought of the political conduct of 
the Bishops of London and Exeter— 
I do not admire it—they enjoy the 
best reputation as private individuals 
and ministers. As a whole, the pre¬ 
lates have no superiors for devout re¬ 
ligious belief and sanctity of life. The 
le.ss exalted clergy are, to a very large 
extent, allowed to be, in word and 
deed, as evangelical as any of the dis¬ 
senting ministers. I admit that too 
many are inefficient, and even negli¬ 
gent; but these are, in general, men 
of sound religious principle and good 
morals. Never before, in the history 
of the church, did the clergy consist so 
extensively of devoutly pious men, 
abstain so much from sectarian strife, 
co-operate so actively with the good 
of all denominations to spread scrip¬ 
tural religion, labour so much for the 
temporal beneht of the people, and 
display such blamelessness of life, as 
they, do at this moment. Taking into 
account their temptations and number, 
their equal as a body for correct reli¬ 
gious feeling and private virtue can¬ 
not be discovered in any country. If 
such men be traduced by a people, 
and hunted to the death by the cabinet 
ministers of even a monarchy, b^ it 
mine to shun the insanity and guilt;— 
* be it still mine, while I wish to enlarge 
their, merits, to stand or fall with 
them. 

Thds, for' conscientious religious 
principle and pure morals, which must 
ever form the best seewity for political 
integrity, tlte existing clergy are not 
equalled by any division of the com¬ 
munity. If I cannot trust men like 
these in politics, who, in Uie name of 
common reason, can I trust? The 
trading heads of party and Taction— 
lawyers, demagogues, and newspaper 
•writeas, and people whose capacity 
enables them to be the brute- 
liko. Ibllowera of a public print, or a 
Anet of combatants for place ? Am I 
40 repose boundless conndence in Lord 
Chancellor Brougham, and none what- 
•ever in Archbiriiop Howley ? No, no; 
eon of John Bull though I be, I am 
not quite so credulous » whether it be 
|uty watch or my .liberty, iny purse or 


my life, save it, I beseedt you,’fri)m 
the party lawyer, and 1 'wili never 
doubt the apostolic archbishop! 1 
look diligently at the religion, morals, 
and even disuiterestedness of tlm Greys 
and Broughams, the Wellingtons and 
Peels; the scribes and publishers of 
such papers as the Times, Morning 
Chrontcle, and Courier; the more re¬ 
spectable followers of party — the 
“ people ” — in both the scientiik 
middle classes and the enlightened 
mobs; 1 do this with the best wish 
conceivable to place confidence where 
it may be the most deserved, and I 
find all less trustwerthy than the de¬ 
famed prelates, and other ministers of 
the Church of England. 

1 grant that there arc exceptions, 
and that they are far too numerous; 
but am I, in these days of intellect, 
science, truth, and the schoolmaster, 
to judge from them only? Am I to 
suspect the Archbishop of Canterbuiy, 
because there is a card-playing Bishop 
of Norwich ? or to set no value on tbe 
Bishop of London’s piety, because the 
Bishop of Chichester’s orthodoxy has 
been questioned ? If there be a Rev. 
Sidney Smith, who is a wit and buf¬ 
foon, a gladiator of faction, a clergyman 
covered with the filth and pollution of 
party politics, a champion of cheap 
ginUand beer shops, and a stirrer-up of 
discontent and convulsion, is this to 
form a reason why I am to condemn 
the illustrious host of spotless men, 
who spend every moment in teaching 
and practising their holy religion ? If 
there be a Dr. Grey, who is deemed 
the political instrument of his brother; 
or a Dr. Maltby, who is reputed to 
obey the political commands of those 
who gave him his see; am 1 to con¬ 
clude from this that integrity and in¬ 
dependence are not to be found amidst 
the clergy? I am not to be led into 
tbe folly. I see in the exceptions cause 
to amend the laws of the church, but 
not t« strip the clergy of their rights 
and privileges. 

To speak of the talent and learning 
of the existing clergy must be an un¬ 
necessary matter. They have among 
them placed on record triumphant 
demonstration that in these they are 
not tbe inferiors of the ministry and 
its partisans, or the writers of news- 
paiiers, or any body of men in the 
laM, nut even exciting the Birming¬ 
ham Union and Bristol rioters; and it 
needs uo assertions of mine to support it. 
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If it can be proved that the clei^ 
of the present times use their religion, 
or any other means than legitimate 
personal influence, to control Uie poli> 
tical conduct of their flocks, I will give 
them up as indefensible. None accuse 
^em of it, or even aver that they inter¬ 
meddle with such conduct. 

1 hold that they ou^t to avoid party 
politics, and to inteircre with national 
ones DO fartlier than their official duties 
may fairly prescribe. If it can be 
established against them that they do 
the contrary, they shall have no advo¬ 
cate in me. What is said, then, in 
the first place, by their history; and in 
the second, by their revilers ? 

The man who looks alone at the 
public weal must generally, as his 
only means of combating for it, act 
with and support a party. The evi¬ 
dence of his patriotism and independ¬ 
ence must be found in his abandoning 
and opposing of any party, when it 
may cease to maintain, or assail, 
what he deems requisite for the na¬ 
tional benefit. For a very long period 
the church has been a regular object of 
attack by more than one party, and the 
clergy have had little means of de¬ 
fending her, save by supporting an¬ 
other. The leading advocates of the 
Catholic question, no matter what pro¬ 
fessions they might occasionally make 
in her favour, distinctly avowed, at 
different times, tliat her MI in Ireland, 
and loss of power in England, would 
be beneficial, rather than the contrary; 
and they openly laboured to multiply 
and strengthen the Catholics, and other 
dissenters, against her, as a matter of 
party profit to themselves. They and 
the mass of their followers gave the 
most conclusive proof, even in avowal, 
that they fought for the question, in 
order to despoil and cripple her, and 
enrich and exalt her religious enemies. 
If they were even politically right, the 
clergyman had no liberty to imitate 
them; by the most solemn obligations 
to God and man he was prohibited 
from inquiring bow fer her loss of 
possessions and power might be desi¬ 
rable in party politics, and bound to 
defend her in both to tiie last. Thus 
the Catholic question was with its 
advocates onejbf party, but with the 
cleigy one of national politics; and 
the case was the same with others of a 
simiM nature. Tlie clergy were guilt¬ 
less of raising these questions, and 
they were forced into hostility to them 


by the most sacred duty: tiiey were 
necessarily compelled by such duty to 
enter into party war, and support ^e 
Tories. I grant the influence of party 
appointment, and deeply dejdore its 
existence; but they must have done 
as they did, if they had been in’all 
respects perfectly mdependent. 

lias experiment proved that they 
acted the part of foes to the public 
weal? Had not the fatal Catholic 
question been carried, the Reform one 
would have been kept out of parlia^ 
ment; the church would not have been 
cast into the minority, and almost cer¬ 
tain destruction; the people would not 
have been employed in attempting to 
exterminate the clergy and aristocracy; 
the reign of terror, proscription, and 
armed mobs, would not have been 
commenced f and the empire would 
not have been in its present dreadful 
situation. I^et this be the answer, and 
the testimony, that they fought the 
battle of the patriot—that theirs was 
the cause of England’s freedom and 
happiness. 

With bitter sorrow 1 confess there 
were too many clergymen who exhi¬ 
bited different conduct—who sup¬ 
ported men against the church,^when 
these veiy men told them, by* their 
general words and deeds, that they 
wished to strip her of the privil^es 
and power requisite for her own pro¬ 
tection, and also to make her enemies 
all-powerful against her—who know¬ 
ingly, or at the best in wilful ignorance, 
were peijured traitors. I willingly own, 
they were such political clergymen as* 
must ever form tlie bane of any reli¬ 
gion, and the scourge of any people;, 
but tliey only constituted the insigni- * 
ficant minority, and I canuot punish 
the great body for their guilt. 

As the clergy for many years have 
been compelled to choose between 
violating the highest official duty, and, 
taking a decided part in general and 
party politics, have they, in preferring 
the latter, supported party against the 
public good, or intenered with ques¬ 
tions not fairly within their province ? 
When the Tory party turned its arms 
against the church, m^, in disregard 
of self-interest, became its opponents. 
Benumbed and disarmed al tii^ have 
been, by tiid.r baleful dependence on 
government, they have in tiie wgregate 
never swerved from fidelity to the cause 
of tlie empire. I look al the Whigs-— 
at all divisions of the Tories—at tlfe 
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sordid, weathercock liberals—at every 
party in the political arena—and 1 
cannot find one that has not sacrificed 
creed and country to person and party, 
in a far greater degree than the clergy. 
Ti)eir votes and speeches at elections 
and public meetings have been go¬ 
verned by the qu^tions affecting the 
church; and so carefully have they 
abstained from intermeddling with 
others, that they have been silent 
touching many which deeply concerned 
them officially. Their great error has 
been, they have not interfered suf¬ 
ficiently with politics. I know there 
are some who nave been regular poli¬ 
tical brawlers, incessant teachers of 
sedition, pestilent dabblers in every 

f iolitical matter; but they are your 
iberal clergymen, who are not put on 
Uieir defence, and whose Iniquity does 
not compromise the body. I will 
cordially support any amendment of 
law calculated to rid the church of 
tliem. 

Vilified as the prelates are, let me 
speak particularly of their conduct 
in parliament. Have they taken a 
leading part in fighting the battles of 
party ? Has the motion for destroying 
one ministry, or creating another, been 
made'by ae archbishop ? Has it been 
a bisliop who has arraigned foreign, 
colonial, or domestic policy? Have 
they attempted to regulate currency, 
trade, and general legislation, or to 
turn the scale in struggles for party 
supremacy? The slanderer lives not 
who will venture to reply in the affirm- 
'ative. For many years they have 
scarcely bad other than a nominal 
parliamentary existence; their voices 
have never been heard in general poli¬ 
tics, and seldom in matters which 
made it their duty ter^peak. In the 
few speeches extorted from (hem by 
official obligation, they have scrupu- 
, lously stood aloof from party; in mere 

S questions, and general ones not 
lly involving die interest of the 
church, they have on the whole taken 
no part, by either word or vote. In 
my eyes they have been highly culpable 
in intiamaeddling so little with poUticii, 
moving themselves so far undefended, 
%ld jileatW consenting to policy and 
' yi^snres 'miich have had, though indi- 
mikly, fetal operation on the chuich 
'Pnd xdigion; out this, at least, forms 
triumphant refumtion to the charges 
p( their accusers. 

'*JjD the part they have taken in 


politics, touching tithes and other 
matters affecting their personal inte¬ 
rests, as well as those of the church, 
the clergy, both in and out of parlia¬ 
ment, have always shevm the most 
fair and liberal spirit: they have ever 
been ready to sacrifice, but never to 
encroach. No other body of men have 
displayed so much readiness to sur¬ 
render right, property, and privilege, 
as they have done, or have surrendei'ed 
them so largely. 

It is alleged that they always oppose 
the people, and support the ansto- 
cracy. What says their history? Ihe 

E iople were about as hostile to the 
atholic Bill as they are friendly to 
the Reform one, and on it the clergy 
zealously supported them, even after 
they found an enemy in the aristocracy. 
Previously to the last few years, the 
politics of the clergy, party as well as 
general, were decidedly those of the 

K le; they were so even on this 
rm question: and in these years 
the clergy have acquiesced in the po¬ 
licy and measures which their revilers 
assert have been so popular. I think 
they have gone much too far in sup¬ 
porting or following what is called the 
popular party. Reserving Reform, 
what question do they oppose the 
people in at this moment? Do they 
withstand church reform, or an equit¬ 
able settlement of tithes ? They are in 
favour of both. Can any grievance be 
named relating to the church, which 
they are unwilling to remove ? No. 

I turn to the grand charge—the 
unpardonable guilt for which the pre¬ 
lates are to be expelled parliament, 
and the church is to be overthrown.' 
The prelates, it is alleged, voted against, 
and even defeated, tiie Ileform bill. 

That I may not be suspected of 
partiality, let me here say something 
of myself. For some years I have 
thought comprehensive reform as ne¬ 
cessary for the church as for the state, 
and much more necessary for the 
aristocracy and Tories than for the 
democracy and Whigs: I have been 
convinced that without it thb aristo¬ 
cracy and Tories never could recover 
^e ascendency, or even a due share of 
infiuence. The late bill combined in 
my eyes much that *was wise and 
excellent with vital em>rs; and mv 
wish was to see it properly ammtded; 
radier than rejected. I have looked 
with some attention at the speeches of 
Sir R. Peel, Xiord Harrowby, and other 
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of Its opponents; and as far as I can 
iu^ge from them^ the anti-reformers — 
1 s^ak with reference to Ei^lahd only 
—would retain the worst and most 
democratic ^arts of the old system of 
election, and make such changes only 
as would greatly increase their baleful 
operation. Men who would preserve 
the outvoters, and the extension of the 
franchise by means of birth, servitude, 
and marriage, are such outrageous de¬ 
mocrats, as, from regard for the aristo¬ 
cracy, I can have no communion with; 
and men who, after they have been 
expelled from almost every open place, 
cannot discover the causes of their 
expulsion, are such incorrigible sim¬ 
pletons, as, from regard for my own 
character, J cannot belong to. Of 
course, I think a Tory reform bill 
would be really more democratic 
and ruinous than the defunct Whig 
one.* 

Let me now ask, in the first place, 
Did the bill in any manner indirectly 
affect the interests of the church ? If 
the reply be in the affirmative, it neces¬ 
sarily proves that the prelates were 
solemnly bound by their duty to God 
and man—^by their duty to the people, 
not only to vote on it, but to vote 
without regard to the aristocracy or 
democracy, or any thing, save the 
church and religion. It was obviously 
calculated to destroy the political in¬ 
fluence and existence of the church — 
to replace the best religion with the 
worst— in Ireland ; its parents could 
not deny this; they could only urge 
in its defence, that if it should do so, 
it would produce no evil. The great 
body of those who vilify the prelates, 
expressly supported it on the ground 
that it would either have such effects, 
or strip the church in both England 
and Ireland of an enormous portion of 
her property, privileges, and power. 
I.et it be distinctly understood, that 
the very men who cover the prelates 
with scurrility, and insist on their 
expulsion from parliament for op¬ 
posing the bill, proclaimed by sound 
of trumpet that it would have this 


ruinous operation on the church and 
her religion 1 

Do we not live in extraordinary 
times, when it is made a crime in the 
official guardians of the church to vote 
against such a bill ? Is it not a thing 
surpassing credibility, that even the 
newspaper blood-hounds of Lord Clian- 
cellor Brougham, the keeper of the 
King’s conscience—incongruous are 
the alliances whidi men and offices 
now enter into !—should dare to say 
the bishops ought to be swept out of 
the legislature for not supporting a bill 
which, on their own assertions, would 
have swept the church into spoliation, 
impotence, and partial, if not total, 
destruction ? Why does not this Lord 
Chancellor, in the midst of his legal 
alterations, make it a capital offence 
for public functionaries to be ffiithful 
to oath and ^uty t 

I defend the prelates only wlio voted 
against the bill. If it were calculated 
to produce what its supporters declared 
it would, I must admit, not that the 
church ought to lose her seats in the 
legislature, but that they ought never 
again to be occupied by the present 
Bishops of Norwich and Chichester; 
I must almost admit the same touching 
the bishops who did not vote; and I 
cannot say that clergymen like the 
Rev. Sidney Smith oiight*not to be 
forthwith expelled the church. I am 
for the ancient, though musty, bonds 
of ti-ust and duty. 

If it can be fairly shewn that the 
prelates opposed the bill from improper 
motives — presumptive evidence will 
satisfy me— I will wash my hands of, 
them. Had they, then, reason to ex¬ 
pect their opposition would lead them 
to wealth and preferment? It has 
been proclaimed time immemorial, by 
ministers and their prints, that when 
they support government, they do it to 
gain these benefits; and I must there¬ 
fore take for granted that, when they 
oppose it, they must expect to lose' 
them. L^rl Grey, in his disposal of 
church patronage, had done nothing 
to delude them into the belief tliat he 


* In proof, I luay observe, that since my article was written, the new Reform bill 
baa been produced; it is much more democratic and ruinous than the other, from 
which it differs principally in retaining the most dangerous parts of the old system 
—in securing the command of elections, in the old boroughs to the populace, and in 
counties to the,town freeholders; nevertheless, some of the leading Tories have 
triumphed over such points of difference as improvements extorted by themselves. 
The successful efforts of these Tories have really (mly cut out of the first bill its 
aristocratic and best parts. 

CJ Upon thae pointr we have already expresud our ojnnitnu, and our readera know 
what the difference is between us and our correrpondent.—O. Y. • 
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would heap rewards on opponents; 
and the journals of the ministry ex¬ 
pressly assured them, before the day 
of voting, that it would bestow pro¬ 
motion on none but its al^ect memals. 
They voted against the bill, in perfect 
knowledge that opposition would be 
the sacrifice of personal interest, while 
support would ensure the richest 
rei^ards government could offer: this 
in any other man would be called 
conscientious, patriotic independence; 
and I must call it the same in even a 
bishop. Did no temporal peers of 
talent, reputation, and independence 
oppose the bill ? Two of its most 
decided opponents, to wit, Lords Har- 
rowby and Dudley, were hugely lauded 
by the very newspaper tools of the 
ministry. When it is confessed that 
men like these could honestly think 
the bill defective and dai^gerous, I am 
constrained to believe an archbishop or 
bishop could honestly think the same : 
but independently of this, its supporters 
assured the prelates that it would injure 
the church vitally, and thereby left them 
no alternative to such opinion of it. 

The vague, unsubstantiated, and 
preposterous outcry against the mo¬ 
tives of the prelates, tempts me to look 
a little at those of their accusers. Am 
I to*believe that Earl Grey, Baron 
Brougbanf and Vaux, and the other 
parents of the bill, were the only 
people in the world who could judge 
of it dispassionately and disinterested¬ 
ly—who had nothing to gain by its 
success, or to lose by its rejection— 
whose patriotic souls could not dream 
of making it a source of personal or 
‘party benefit? Am 1 to believe that 
the parliamentary partisans of the mi- 
. nistry, the thick-ana-tln'n place-hunters, 
the underlings of office, the Whig 
borough veterans, the agcRls and wor¬ 
shippers of the rabble, solemnly pledged 
to support it against any amendment 
the public weal might call for, were, 
' in voting on it, immaculate patriots, 
whose spotless bosoms could npt be 
penetrated by motives of personal and 
party profit ? Am I to believe that the 
new'spaper scribes, who, after heaping 
immeasurable abuse on the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Aberdeen, be¬ 
came their servile sycophants (why is 
not the charm. of these peers, and 
especially of the last one, communi¬ 
cated to the Duke of Cumberland ?)— 
•jwho, after attacking the Wellington 
^^'and Grey cabinets, were transmuted 
into tools of all work to both—who, 


after proclaiming that the Whigs were 
utterly disqualified, by lack of ability 
and integrity, for holding office, pro¬ 
claimed them to be the only able and 
honest statesmen in the realm—who, 
after insisting that reform ought to be 
most cautious and gradual, insisted 
that this bill ought to be passed with¬ 
out deliberation or examination,—am 
I to think reptiles like these judged of 
it with purer motives than the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and Bishop of 
Durham ? Am I to believe that such 
writers of public prints as depend for 
sale and bread on the breath of pot¬ 
houses, clubs, and the revolutionary 
multitude, were people to whom, in 
respect of this bill, selfish and corrupt 
motives could not be known ? Am I 
to believe that the Birmingham and 
other Unions—the vociferous voters of 
reform petitions at public meetings— 
the Bristol and other rioters—and the 
reformers of the middle and lower 
classes generally, who clamoured for 
the bill, on the ground that it would 
enable them to l^at the aristocracy to 
the dust, plunder the church, become 
the tyrants of the empire, and gather 
private gain of all descriptions, were, 
in deciding on it, animated by more 
upright and patriotic motives than the 
bishops ? Ye powers 1 what a stupen¬ 
dous capacity for credence must I 
possess! Add to the list, if it please 
you, what I have hitherto doubted, 
that the moon is a green cheese—that 
St. Paul’s is a live whale—that light 
is darkness—that Earl Grey is a divi¬ 
nity, Lord Brougham a patriot, and 
Lord King a seer,-—and I will even 
believe the latter matters in preference. 

Where, I beseech you, amidst toe 
countless divisions of the ^ Bill-men,” 
am 1 to find tliat single one which, 
judging from conclusive evidence or 
confession, even equalled, in upright 
and patriotic motive, the prelates T 
Speak of the bad motives of the latter 1 
—Shame, shame I 

If any part of the constitution make 
it the "duty of the spiritual peers to 
obey the people, without regard to any 
thing beside, I must own them to be 
indefensible; but I cannot be ignorant 
that the constitution makes it as much 
a duly in them_ as in the temporal 
peers, to firmly opppse the people 
when in error. Looking at the clamour 
of the people, what does it crave? 
A ftiir e(|uality of right and privilege ? 
No ’, a virtual monopoly. Just means 
of protection? No; the means of 
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tyranny and usurpation. The consti¬ 
tutional power to restrain and limit the 
exercise of the sovereignty T No; the 
exercise of the sovereignty itself, in 
total subve^ion of the constitution. 
The Premier and Lord Chancellor have 
again and again declared that the bill 
wjis never intended to give, and would 
not have given Uie people, what the 
latter declare it would, and ought to, 
have given them ; therefore, on the 
principles of those ministers, tlie spi¬ 
ritual peers are bound by sacred duty 
to resist the demands of the people. 
And what do the interests of the people 
call for? The power to trample on 
the aristocracy, rob and mutilate the 
church, and dictate to both the legis¬ 
lature and executive? No; the pre¬ 
servation of the just rights of every 
part of the community, whether aristo¬ 
cratic or democratic, tlie maintenance 
of the political balance, the extension 
of religious instruction, the necessary 
freedom of the general government, 
and the proper limitation of democra¬ 
tic weight and influence. I know that 
the hallowed—yes! though aspersed, 
betrayed, and tottering, still, to me, 
hallowed—constitution of my country 
commands the peers, spiritual as well 
as temporal, to combat for tlie people’s 
interests, even against their clamour; 
and is a stranger to the folly aud guilt 
of making it the duty of any public 
functionary to destroy both itself and 
th^eople. 

Ine executive, through its profligate 
organs, casts the blame of rejecting the 
bill on the prelates. It was not the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Eldon, 
or Lords Harroyrby and Dudley, or 
tlie anti-reform lay peers, who strangled 
the lovely reform babe, in barbarous 
scorn of the distracted mother’s wail¬ 
ings—oh, no, it was the unfeeling 
bishops! What foundation has this 
monstrous charge? The peers were 
so divided, that the prelates could 
almost have turned the scale in regard 
to numbers. Did this change in the 
least the merits of the question*? No. 
Of coarse, on tlie doctrines of ministers, 
the prelaJies were to vote according to 
the numerical summing up of the c^er 
votes, and not the nature of the bill; 
they were to pass a bill which they 
believed in their consciences to be 
minous, solely.because they had it in 
their power to pass or reject it. Ihe 
l^tim^e deduction is,—every public 
fimotionary ought always to do what 


he thinks will overthrow the empire, 
provided the choice be placed be(ore 
iiim of doing it or the contraiy. 
Unhappy man that I am, such things 
are too hard for me! In my ignorance, 

1 conclude that as numbers decided 
the business, the greater number of lay 
peers had far more share in the murder 
than the lesser of spiritual ones, and 
that the latter are well nigh guiltless. 
On a baseless, wicked charge like this, 
the responsible servants of the crown 
have not scrupled to hold up the 
prelates to public execration; and, 
of course, the church and her religion 
to national Iiatred aud assault. 

All men know that the bishops, in 
voting against the bill, voted against 
both the government and the court. 

A Mr. Urougliain once incessantly 
spoke in parliament and wrote in the 
Jbdinbnrgh l^eview, and as incessantly 
as he spoke and wrote, he insisted that 
courts were sinks of iniquity — that 
kings were the most vicious, unpa¬ 
triotic creatures conceivable—and that 
while to support the court and govern¬ 
ment was in all men, but especially 
tlie clergy, decisive evidence of servility 
and corruption, to oppose them was 
evidence equally decisive of virtue and 
patriotism. He attacked the clei^y in all 
modes and directions, because of their 
turpitude in supporting the* court and 
government. The same Mr. Brougham 
still lives, but he has been exalted into 
a lord. 1 utter no fable or impossi¬ 
bility ; he now sports a title and 
coronet. Moreover, he has been re¬ 
fined—tough toil, no doubt, had the 
reliner—into a courtier, and the keeper 
of a king’s conscience. 1 say again,* 
let me be believed, for 1 hate*to be 
suspected of untruth—and why should • 
my veracity suffer because incredible 
things hap^ien?—this Lord Brougham 
lately confessed in parliament, with all 
due modesty and solemnity, that con¬ 
sistency formed a yiart of his nature— 
yes, he who deliberately wrote a certain • 
letter on reform, and then hazarded 
every thing in support of the late bill; 
who in days of yore wrote a book on 
slavery, and now leads the Anti-Slavery 
Soefoty, is in his nature composed 
largely, if not wholly—for perhaps he 
only confessed half the truth—of con-^ 
sistencyl Insult not me with your 
incredulous looks 1 I liave his own 
public word for it; and if you put 
him on his mettle, 1 doubt not but he 
will establish it by his oath before all 
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Europe. I%e world will uatnradly 
conclude that this Lord Brougham 
must panegyrise the clergy in the most 
ext^Vagant manner for their virtue and 
patriotism in opposing the court and 
government. It it so conclude, it is 
hu^ly mistaken. 

Lord Brougham, although consists- 
ency forms a part of his nature, gravely 
charged the bishops in parliament wjth 
being actuated by a wish to “trip up" 
the ministry. lie keeps a pack of 
newspaper bloodhounds, ferocious to 
the extremity of tlie breed, and gorged 
and trained by him with all the niceties 
of consummate art; and he mercilessly 
set the whole pack on the bishops, on 
the old scent, made piping hot for the 
occasion, of servility and corruption I 
Lose no precious time, courteous reader, 
in astonishment, but hasten to the expla¬ 
nation. No sooner did liOjd Brougham 
stalk into the court, than all its cojTup- 
tion and protligacy vanished—^no sooner 
did Lortl Brougham become a courtier, 
or, to use his own words, join the vermin 
and reptiles of the court, than courtiers, 
or the vermin and reptiles of the court, 
were transmuted into patriots of the 
most finished kind—no sooner did 
Lord Brougham become keeper of the 
King’s conscience, than his majesty 
became a “ Patriot King”—no sooner 
did Lord Brougham become a courtier 
and minister, than it became a conclu¬ 
sive proof of servility and corruption in 
all men, but especially in bishops, to 
oppose the court and government. 
Here are marvels; but place me in no 
perilous predicament, by suspecting 
me of being other than their historian; 

will permit you to burn me for a 
sorcerer, if you can prove that, simple 
(•man as 1 am, I am master of such 
sorcery as gave them parentage. 

Worse remains. londrBtougham’s 
bloodhounds furiously attacked the 
newly made Bishop of Winchester,— 
for idiat? Not voting respecting the 
«bill conscientiously on public grounds ? 
No; because he did not vote wijh the 
court and government, in utter scorn 
of duty, and solely in repayment for 
hU preferment. After pathetically enu- 
‘ memting the various choice things given 
in the see to the ingmte, they made it 
matter of heinous guilt in him that he 
would not be converted by them into 
die servile tool of die donors. Thefee 
bloodhounds—but brutes of the fero- 
dotis descriptions are not fomous for 
powers of reasoning—mi^t have 


known that in this they were defend¬ 
ing the other bishops ; if one bishop 
ought to be the menial of those to 
whom he owes preferment, all ought. 
The bottom of the worst is not yet 
explored. Various of the prelates did 
not vote; th^ obeyed the premier’s 
doctrines, and abstained wholly from 
politics in the matter. 'Diey of course 
received immense laudation from the 
ministiy ? No such thing; they were 
as much abused by its organs for not 
supporting the bill, as the rest were 
for opposing it. I heartily rejoice that 
they were so treated. These organs 
insisted that neutrality was as much a 
crime as opposition;—that, on the one 
hand, the prelates were bound to be 
menials of government, without refen- 
ence to the merits of the bill; and, 
on the other, government was bound 
to dispose of ecclesiastical and civil 
patronage without reference to desert, 
and primarily to reward or create 
menials. 

Lord Brougham thus, through his 
official organs, has proclaimed, first, 
that the prelates ought to be the servile, 
corrupt tools of the court and govern¬ 
ment; and, secondly, that the latter 
ought to use church patronage as a 
means of making them such tools. 
Nevertheless, consistency forms a part 
of his nature. 

We must dive “deeper and deeper 
still ” into the worst. Unhappy pen I 
to have such a master; what excru¬ 
ciating toil do 1 impose upon thee! 
The bill, as the world knows, was to 
produce reform—it was to demolish 
all close boroughs without exception— 
to strip the government, as well as the 
aristocracy, of the powpr to control 
votes in parliament. Such power was 
really the far-fiimed and terrible mon¬ 
ster of corruption, which the bill was 
to immolate. Well, lo and behold! 
while Lord Brougham and bis reform¬ 
ing workmen were puffing and sweat¬ 
ing to blow the breath of life, and 
thrust the sinews of conquest, into 
the bill^ in order that they might ensure 
the expulsion of the monster from one 
House of Parliament, they were ac¬ 
tually labouring to transfer it to the 
other. Government shall lose so many 
servile corrupt votes in the Con^ptons, 
said Lord Brougham; jt shall gain, at 
the same time, about an equal number 
of servile corrupt votes in the peers, 
said the same Lord Brougham. No 
more shall it buy such men^as my 
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boble friend the Duke of Devonshire, 
cried Xx>rd Brougham, ileneeibrward 
it shall buy the whole posse of prelates, 
cried the ^me Lord moughant. Mover 
again shall it rule by ^tronage, ejacu¬ 
lated Lord Althorp. It shall rule on 
this bill solely, and on other matters to 
the utmost, by patronage, ejaculated 
the oigans of the cabinet. The self¬ 
same reformers oracularly decided, 
that at the self-same moment the 
treasury boroughs should be destroyed 
to lessen, and the prelates should be 
added to the household troops to in¬ 
crease, corruption; the executive should 
lose the means for commanding one 
division of the legislature, and gain 
them for making the other its corrupt 
instrument. Ilcre are reformers for 
you! yet, doubtlessly, in all, consist¬ 
ency forms a part of their nature. 

Do I deem this proof that Lord 
Brougham and his brethren were 
bunglers, and inexpert in their trade ? 
No, 1 am inclined lo regard it iis evi¬ 
dence of their cleverness. From some oc¬ 
cult cause, the monster was always un¬ 
manageable to the Whigs in the House 
of Commons ; it kicked them from 
office as often as they could lay hands 
on it. Then why not put it wholly to 
death? you ask. Be patient — al¬ 
though they could not reign with it in 
the Commons, they could not reign 
without it in the Lords ; and here was 
the best reason in the world for both 
preserving it alive, and changing its 
den. Hence the beautiful scheme for 
forming such a House of Commons, 
as, without it, would be Whig property 
for ever; and for transferring it in 
such way as wdtdd make the House 
of Peers Whig property for the like 
long period. To Whig eyeS, the 
monster was only base and corrupt in 
the former house; in the latter, it was 
a most noble, pure, and useful mon¬ 
ster. Although 1 have tried all the 
nostrums in vogue for assisting weak 
and impaired vision, I remain blind as 
a bat to this profound truthv Had 
not the scheme miscarried, we should 
in every rebellion of Uie Peers have 
seen Lofd Brougham mounted on the 
terrible dragon—both brute and rider 
belching foitli fire and smoke — flying 
upofl *lhem in all directions, and hack¬ 
ing and hewing them into submission 
with the same base with which the re¬ 
doubtable Don Quixote smote and 
scattered the sheep. 

l^t it not be forgotten that the 
“voL. IV. NO. XXIV. 


reformers, including the cabinet, in¬ 
sisted, not only tliat the prelates riiould 
be made the corrupt instruments of the 
executive, but also that fifty, or one 
hundred—the patriotic Birmingham 
banker and his rabble demanded the 
greater number—new lay peers should 
be created for the purmse of rendering 
refonm triumphant, ^ese new peers 
of necessity were to be bought as oxen 
are in Smithfield market; their titles 
were to be given specially and exclu¬ 
sively as the price of tbeir votes on 
every question as well as the reform 
one; for ministers maintain, through 
their organs, that every man who re¬ 
ceives preferment from them is bound 
for life to be their servile, corrupt in¬ 
strument. Thus, these immaculate re¬ 
formers— these reformers who hate 
servility and corruption so inordinately 
— these reformers who cannot endure 
bought and constrained votes of any 
descriptiop — these reformers who are 
such passionate admirers of a free and 
independent legislature, actually did 
their utmost to make the House of 
Peers infinitely more servile and cor¬ 
rupt than the House of Commons ever 
was, to compose it in the majority of 
sordid hirelings and tools, and to make 
it constantly the bought, chainq^, and 
polluted slave of the executive I 

Men of England 1 are ye mad ? 
Men of England I have ye less under¬ 
standing and virtue than the beasts of 
the field ? Brother Englishmen 1 why 
are ye not content with shame — with 
infamy—with such degradation as 
would have broken the proud hearts of 
your fathers; but ye must also desire* 
the slavery and ruin these fathess bled 
and died to save ye from / ^ 

What, then, have tlie calumniated 
bishops done on this Reform Bill? 
They have nobly done their duty in de¬ 
fending the church and her religion — 
supporting the interests of tlie people 
—spurning from them servility and , 
corruption — asserting tlieir independ¬ 
ence— preserving the freedom and 
purity of the upper house of parlia¬ 
ment— and sacrificing private interest 
to virtue and patriotism. They have 
done what Lord Brou^am and the 
other reformers always, before this 
moment, declared was the surest proof 
0^ pure motive, and devotion to 
country. 

Men who have so done deserve 
common justice, even though they be 
bishops : they will be defended by 
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every honest heart, even though th^ 
be ministers of the Church of England. 
But, putting their personal interests 
out of the (question, theirs is the cause 
of die English Constitution, civil and 
religious liberty—everything in which 
the distinctions between freeman and 
slave can have being. 

The reign of terror, proscription, and 
tyranny, has not the less commenced 
because the clergy are its first victims, 
and there is still the semblance of 
King, I/>rds, and Commons. The 
imperial edict has been sent abroad by 
the official publications of the execu> 
tive, that the freedom and independ> 
ence of the church are no more;—that 
henceforward the clergy must be the 
passive instmments of the executive, 
or have no political being. Tims one 
great and essential part of the consti.r. 
tution has been demolished — a whole 
division and order of free-born Eng¬ 
lishmen have been consigned to bond¬ 
age. If there be any man so incon¬ 
ceivably simple as not to know that 
this is endangering all that is left— 
every thing dear to himself, no matter 
what it may be — let him look around 
him. 

Laymen of the Church of England, 
not e^en excepting her royal head I is 
this war against die clergy doing no 
injury to the church and religion? 
When you have succeeded in filling the 
people with hatred of her ministers, 
will they still love her, and practise the 
precepts of her holy faith ? Is it ex¬ 
pedient, in times like these, to empty 
her for the benefit of dissenting cha- 
"jiels — to defame her for the increase 
of infvlelity—to raise an impassable 
barrier of political animosity between 
her doors and the people for the pro¬ 
motion of immorality and crime—and 
to lay the altar in ruins fttfthe destruc¬ 
tion of the throne? If not, what are 
you doing ? Once more I say to you, 
and especially to the solemnly bound 
and deeply responsible Sovereign of 
this empire, What are yon ooi^c ? 

Here are rulers, statesmen, and par- 
di» to a large extent, obviousljr enter- 
. taining die project of suppressing her 
religion as the state one in Ireland, 
and setting up a rival one in its stead, 
possessed of immense political advan¬ 
tages, Vhich are denied to hers.^ I 
' !:'repeat, that thi.s project is as treason- 
4 ,' '(able as it would be, sliould it seek to 
< change the dynasty; and that it could 
not be accomplished widiout destroy¬ 
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ing general liberty. If we must have 
the religion of the predominant sect, 
we must be ruled by its politics; we 
must have also the civil and religious 
tyrant. Here is an enwmous part of 
the population clamouring for the con¬ 
fiscation of her wealth and means of 
imparting religious instruction, on the 
ground of pecuniary benefit. Here are 
countless, mighty bodies of dissenters, 
infidels, and traitors, acting in union 
to destroy her for their own religious 
and political aggrandisement. Here is 
one of the two great parties constantly 
labouring on the one hand to weaken 
and humble her, and on the other to 
strengthen and exalt her enemies, as a 
means of party profit and power. Is 
this a state of things which renders it 
wise and necessary to strip her clergy 
of their civil rights, disable them for 
defending her in the field of politics, 
and render them the menials and in¬ 
struments of her mortal foes? 

The Church is compelled, for her 
own preservation, to enter into politics; 
the clergy can only save their private 
fortunes fi'om the robber and her from 
fill!, by taking a leading part in political 
warfare; tlie prelates must violate the 
most sacred duty, or combat zealously 
in the legislature with party. And you 
torture all this into a reason for exclud¬ 
ing them altogether from politics. Be¬ 
cause the clergy defend their property 
and trust—because the prelates op])ose 
measures for heaping on themselves 
and their religion wrong and ruin, they 
ought to be cast out of the pale of 
right and freedom; because the execu¬ 
tive seeks to sweep away the privileges 
and power of the church, die ought to 
be its instrument; the clergy ought 
to be punished and enslaved because 
they have enemies who labour for their 
extinction. This is the logic on which 
you are acting: will it justify you 
before your God and country? 

I have avowed myself iiiendly to 
any reforms which may be necessary 
for preventing the clergy from inter¬ 
meddling improperly with politics. 
Produce such reforms, and they shall 
find in me no lukewarm advocate. 
But the remedy must be suited to the 
evil: an Englishman, 1 will have no 
French quackeiy and guilt; a fieeinan, 
I must respect the freedom of others; 
a lover of ^uity, I ‘must make its 
obligations binding on all; and an ad¬ 
mirer of die constitution, I roust pre¬ 
serve it from violatimi. 
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IVike all these proflig^e schemes for 
despoiling and mutilating the church 
out of the^ held of politics, draw off 
the invader; and then the defender may 
disarm himself. Here is the first great 
measure of necessary reform. 

Let the executive, instead of leading 
the legislature, press, and people into 
incessant attacks on the church and 
clergy, perform its sacred duty of pro¬ 
tecting them. I say the religion of the 
state never was that of a sect; it was 
prepared to be the religion of Ae peo¬ 
ple at large ; and its maintenance was 
made as much the duty of the execu¬ 
tive as the maintenance of the throne 
or parliament. Nevertheless, here is 
the executive treating the church not 
only as a sect, but also as a hostile one. 
It brings forward a measure for strip¬ 
ping her of defensive power, and 
threatens her very being in Ireland; 
in parliament the Premier covers the 
prelates with vituperation, and the 
Lord Chancellor aeclares they vote 
from the worst motives; its official 
newspapers eternally call for taking 
from her property and privilege, de- 
fiime her ministers, and labour to make 
her the object of popular hatred. Its 
general policy is directly or remotely 
levelled against her existence. Tell 
me, forsooth, that the weal of the peo¬ 
ple demands this! You may a.s well 
tell me it demands the destruction of 
religion and morals, loyalty and order, 
liberty and happiness—every thing 
which constitutes the weal of the peo¬ 
ple : the one proposition is in reality 
the other. In its war against her the 
executive is dissolving the bonds of 
society, and battering the empire to 
ruins. Let it then, as in duty bound, 
become her champion, and the clergy 
may safely retire from politics. Here 
is the second great measure of neces¬ 
sary reform. 

Let every thing be carefully weeded 
from the government of the church 
which tempts or compels her ministers 
to enter into vicious and corrCipt po¬ 
litics. When the prime minister 
speaks \o strongly against the inter¬ 
ference of the clergy with political 
matters, 1 might naturally conclude 
that, in his disposal of church patron¬ 
age, he has studiously put political 
opinion out. 0 / sight, and promoted 
only non-political and deeply pious 
clergymen. The times, however, make 
me distrustful; 1 must examine before 
1 conclude: therefore, what has this 


prime minister done ? He has heaped 
preferment on his own relatives; and 
in this mercenary disposal of it he has 
looked as much at politics as at blood; 
when he and his colleagues have had a 
little to spare for strangers, it has been 
given to the servile political adherent. 
Am I to believe, that the fortunate 
Dr, Grey and Dr. Maltby have been 
rewarded for piety and orthodoxy 
alone, without any reference to their 
politics; or that promotion has fallen 
on the Rev. Sidney Smith solely for 
his written and other labours on behalf 
of religion? The executive is doing 
its best to seduce and force the clergy 
into politics; its organs insist that it 
ought to use its patronage for the pur¬ 
pose, and that they ought to be its po¬ 
litical instruments. And what politics 
are they te embrace? Vicious and 
corrupt ones, regularly sacrificing the 
church and religion to party. Should 
tlie present ministry frame a bill for 
the abolition of tithes without compen¬ 
sation, is there any ground for hoping 
that they would be opposed by Dr. 
Grey and the Bishop of Chichester? 
Or should it openly attempt to substi¬ 
tute Catholicism for the established 
religion in Ireland, is it not reasonable 
to expect that it would Ije furiously 
supported by the Rev. Sidney Smith ? 
Or if it should leave nothing undone to 
increase the power and privileges of the 
Catholics and other Dissenters, does 
not the past render it certain that it 
would be warmly aided by its political 
clergy ? So long as the appomtment 
of the clergy may be vested in govern-, 
ment, they must be party politicians; 
and to tlie extent in which st Whig 
ministry may dispose of it, they must* 
be, nut only party politicians, but be¬ 
trayers of their trust, and opponents of 
their own rel igion. W ill any man say, 
that they ought to be placed in this 
situation; or, that it is not the height 
of injustice to place them in it, and * 
then vilify them for intermeddling 
with politics ? Take church patronage 
out of the hands of politicians — of 
party men,— and let those have the 
distribution of it who will look only at 
independence, piety, and attention to 
religious duty. Here is a third great 
measure of necessary reform. 

In towns, which now rule both 
villages and the empire, the church is 
in a great measure confined to tlie 
wealthy; the body of the lower classes 
are shut out of her, from the want o| 
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places of worship. If this state of 
tilings continue, nothing can save her. 
By erecting places of worship, and 
other means, bring the people into 
communion and connexion with her. 
This will do much towards rendeinng 
the interference of the clergy with po¬ 
litics unnecessary. 

On the steadfest fidelity of the cleigy, 
at this crisis, turns the question whether 
the church must stand or fall. It is 
evident enough that the atrocious war¬ 
fare against the prelates has been in¬ 
tended to compel them to support the 
new Reform Bill, without any reference 
to its merits. I^t them bear in mind, 
that the mass of those who assail them 
are, from religion or politics, enemies 
whom the betrayal of trust may please, 
but can never gain; and that they must 
firmly oppose them, or lose the only 
friends uiey possess. The choice be¬ 
fore them is, union with Catholics, 
Protestant Dissenters, infidels, and po¬ 
litical foes, for the overthrow of the 
Church of England, or with her real 
members, for her preservation. No 
middle course is open to them; they 


can know no neutrality. If this church 
must be degraded into a sect—a sect 
to be constantly traduced, persecuted, 
and injured — at least let her laymen 
find allies in her pastors. The mo¬ 
mentous duty they are now called on 
to discharge commands them not only 
to guard the interests of her and reli¬ 
gion, but also to defend, against a base, 
destructive newspaper tyranny, the 
rights of the subject, their civil privi¬ 
leges and liberties, and the freedom 
and independence of parliament. To 
make them faithful, z^ilous support is 
requisite in her otlier members. In 
the portentous reaction which has fol¬ 
lowed the passing of the Catholic Bill, 
those who in the legislature call them¬ 
selves conservatives have much need of 
being reminded, that the preservation 
of the church is as essential as that of 
the civil institutions of the empire; and 
that in vain may the clergy combat, if 
laymen be inactive and neutral. 

1 am, sir, fire. ficc. 

A Layman of the Church of 
England. 

Londm, Dec, 3, 18.31. 


LOVE AND THE M YRTLE-LEAF. 

[from the FRENCH.] 

Upon a myrtle-leaf I swore,— 

When hearts and myrtles were in bloom ,- 
My gentle Iais to adore. 

And love her “ to the crack of doom.” 
But mark the moral of my lay, 

That proves love light as any feather ; 

All envious zephyr blew away 
Tlie myrtle-leaf and vow together! 
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How beautiful is praise! It is a joy 
for ever — its loveliness increases. 
Once expressed, its influence on the 
soul of Genius shall never fade away. 
It is brighter than the sun—fairer 
than the moon. But it is fearful in its 
beauty! “Praise undeserved is cen¬ 
sure in disguise.” We could not have 
written a severer satire upon the paltry 
writers who have fallen under our sen¬ 
tence of condemnation, than to have 

K ised them. Such praise would have 
n irony. Yes! to have commended 
them as we should commend any thing 
which we deem worthy of commenda¬ 
tion, would have been to convert Praise, 
the angel, into Irony, the demon, though 
it come in the garb of a serapli of light. 
Verily, such otherwise unfortunate au¬ 
thors may reckon tliemselves in this 
wise fortunate, that they have not had to 
support the burden of our praise. 

VVe care not to praise any thing that 
is not pre-eminently entitled to com¬ 
mendation ; for praise with us is a 
tiling of so high and holy a character, 
that if we adopt its language at ail, we 
are apt to use it in excess; we are apt 
to conceive that if we praise at all, the 
commendable tiling must be exceed¬ 
ingly worthy, or we should not be 


found applying thereto the incense of 
our adoration. Oliver Yorke could 
not suspect for a moment, if he caught 
himself in tlie act, that lie was bestow¬ 
ing it upon an ordinary mortal; and 
should probably, between the altar of 
his heart and the object of its devotion, 
spin out — as tlie air, according to the 
bard of Eden, was spun out at the 
creation — tlie odorous contents of the 
sacred censor with unmeasured extra¬ 
vagance, as if the worshipped man 
were a Shake^are or a Milton, a 
Homer or an Orpheus; or the wor¬ 
shipped woman a Sappho or a Baillie 
— when perhaps the former was but a 
Bulwer or a Watts, and the latter an 
L. £. L. or a Lady Morgan. 

The poe! of the Excursion has, in 
that admirable poem, presented his 
readers witli an excellent portrait of an 
individual — one, indeed, representa¬ 
tive of a numerous class,—who, after a 
life of sorrow and disappointment, re¬ 
tired from the busy world into a soli¬ 
tude of doubt and despondency. Ilis 
mind had sought solace from the deep 
affliction of domestic bereavement in 
speculations upon the myst^ies of 
human life, of time, and oftetemity — 


“ The intellectual power tlirough words and things 
Went sounding on a dim and perilous way”-. 


and luxuriated in day-dreams of human 
perfectibility. The French Revolution 
accordingly rose on his prepared ima¬ 
gination in the most attractive colours, 
but which, soon fading, abandoned his 


fancy to its own visionary indulgences. 
Feeling no contentment in himself, he 
resolved to seek satisfaction in the 
western world, and hastened away to 
regions • 


“ Whose shades had never felt the encroaching axe, 
Or soil endured a transfer in tlie mart 
Of dire rapacity. There man abides. 

Primeval Nature’s child.” 


There he expected to find, in the un¬ 
violated woods, the pure archetype of 
human greatness — an uucorrupted 
specimen of two-legged mortSlity, of 
whom he might be tempted to exclaim, 
in the language of the eccentric William 
Gilbert,~“ When he walks along the 
river of Amazons, when he rests his eye 
on the unrivalled Andes, when he mea¬ 


sures the long and watered Savannah, or 
contemplates from a certain promon-* 
tory the distant vast Pacific, and feels 
himself a freeman in this vast theatre, 
and commanding each ready-produced 
fruit of this wilderness, ana each pro¬ 
geny of this stream—his exaltation is ' 
not less than imperial. lie is as gen¬ 
tle, too, as he is great: his emotions 


• The Brayp; a Venetian Story. By the Author of The Spy, The Pilot, The 
Water Witch. 3 vols. Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley. 

Alice Paulet. By the Auuiot of Sydenham. 3 vols. Do. 

Cavendish ; or, the Patrician at Sea. 3 vols. Do. 

The Cabal; a I'ale of William the Fourth. S! vols. James Cochrane and Co. 
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of tenderness keep pace with his eleva¬ 
tion of sentiment; for he says. These 
were made by a good Being, who, un¬ 
sought by me, placed me here to enjoy 
them. lie becomes at once a child 
and a king. His mind is in himself; 
from hence he argues and from hence 


he acts, and he argues unerringly and 
acts magisterially. His mind in him^- 
self is also in his God, and therefw 
he loves and therefore he soars.” But 
his expectations are doomed to be agaih 
disappointed: instead of this “ man of 
mind,” he found 


“ A creature squalid, vengeful, and impme, 
llemorseless, and submissive to no law 
But superstitious fear and abject sloth.” 


The result may be easily guessed: 
determined scepticism usurped the 
place of unfounded anticipation and 
defeated hope. 

We are free to confess, tliat in our 
former notices of romances and novels 
our idea was fixed at a high standard. 
Estimating these productions as prose 
epics (and in the pursuit of no less an 
aim should the novelist cojnmence his 
work) rather than as hasty concoc¬ 
tions to please what might be the po¬ 
pular tiiste of the day, and adord mere 
temporary entertainment, reduced to 
the level and adapted to amuse the 
average understanding of the numerous 
readers of modem times; it has been 
ever our endeavour to propose princi¬ 
ples and establish rules for the regula¬ 
tion of this species of composition, 
calculp.ted to render and continue this 
style of writing deserving the attention 
of rehned intellects. To this mode of 
proceeding we were principally induced 
by tlic elevated rank which had been 
attained for at least one branch of the 
art of novel-writing — the historical — 
and to which the late publication of 
Sir Walter Scott, which now lies upon 
‘ our table, will induce us next month to 
devote an entire and elaborate article— 
by the successive and successful exer¬ 
tions of a writer of almost Shake¬ 
spearian genius. Butjtjs in the con¬ 
stitution of the humaiTmiud to pitch 
its notions of perfection fer above the 
mark to which it is possible for earthly 
, attainment to approximate; and it is 
probable that we should presume to 
detect, as we might think, some faults 
even in the skilful conjurations of this 
so “mighty master of a potent art,” 
I especially in the inferior products of 
his genius, in which we may reason¬ 
ably expect to find less of that consum¬ 
mate magic which invests with such 
irresistible enchantment the more vi¬ 
gorous and better accomplished speci¬ 
mens. Like Wordsworth’s protf^i, 


therefore, we have sometimes looked 
abroad for something, if not surpassing, 
yet that might rival or supply the ex¬ 
cellence over which our recollections 
so tenderly brood. But, alas! when 
we forsake the fiiery region, in which 
it has been our delight to wander, we 
meet only with disappointment and 
rebuke. All is pretension, imitation, 
imbecility; and we are tem^ited to ex¬ 
claim, that any higher degree of per¬ 
fection is but the shadow of a dream 
and the shaping of a vision, however 
conceivable, not likely to be realised. 
When we emigrate into other lands — 
into (so called) new worlds—expecting 
to find, at least, more vigour, more 
originality, we are soon taught that we 
have only passed from a civilised 
country into a state of savagery, where, 
although much of the magnificence of 
solitary nature may be discernible, yet 
the character of the place and of its 
inhabitants is comparatively wild, rude, 
and chaotic. 

We suspect that in our figurative 
aberrations wc have been babbling of 
America, like Falstaffon his death-bed 
of green fields; we have been speaking 
of Sir Walter Scott too. And has not 
America a Sir Walter Scott of her own ? 
No, not a Sir Walter Scott—republics 
eschew all titles. Well, then, a Walter 
Scott; that is, so far as the “giuen”* 
name goes; for the surname of the 
gentleman (if there be gentlemen at all 
in that land) is Cooper. Now, we 
dislike of all things this literary bap¬ 
tism of one man by another man’s 
name,'■which his godfiither and god¬ 
mother gave not in holy church, at the 
regenerating fount. But novelists have 
omer sponsors than those appointed by 
the ecclesiastical establishment, who 
are ready to undertake for them af the 
roper seasons, in order to their con- 
rmation in public opinion. Puffers 
are at hand to accelerate their recep¬ 
tion into, not the temple, but the mar- 


The term used by the Amerioans for “ Chrutian name.” 
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ket, and to distinguish with the same 
signs of acceptance a Cooper and a 
LeiSiih Ritchie. 

Discriminating sages 1 Daniels come 
to judgment! But when will judg¬ 
ment come to them? In tlie saving 
sense, never! in the other, it shall 
not tarry long. 

But for thee, Walter Scott Coo¬ 
per — we greet thee well! for surely 
thou, whose fame has surpassed the 
Atlantic, must be a happy fellow. 
When thou, tlie plain Walter, and he 
the Sir Walter Scott, were in Paris at 
the same time, the crowd of English 
visitants thronged to see the American 
as a wonder, and left the Author of 
Waverley in his quiet study, unblessed 
with interruption. Such is the value 
of public opinion! How much better 
is the private approbation of every 
man’s heart, and the secret conscious¬ 
ness of power, which supports the man 
of original genius, even when suifuring 
under neglect or pining in obscurity! 
Verily, verily, wise is the Oriental say¬ 
ing that instructs a man to ‘ let the 
counsel of thine own heart stand; for 
there is no man more faithful unto thee 
than it; for a man’s mind is sometime 
wont to tell him more than seven 
watchmen that sit above in a high 
tower.” 

Such writers, however, though they 
may be confirmed, are not ordained ; 
they are not priests. Tliey are not 
anointed with the oil of gladness; they 
are not kings. They are but learners 
and subjects; — in a word, they are 
imitators. 

Well, and is not man, according to 
Aristotle, an imitative animal — and 
the poet such, above all his brethren ? 
And is not a good novelist a prose 
poet? Truly, imitation, as says the 
great philosopher, is congenial with 
man from his infancy: one of his 
characteristic distinctions from other 
animals, is the being most addicted to 
it, and acquiring his first knowledge 
of it; and besides, the delighuit gives 
is universal. A proof of this is drawn 
by the Stagyrite from the works of art, 
where those things which we view with 


pain in themselves we delight to see 
represented as accurately as possible— 
such as the figures of the most savage 
wild beasts, and of dead bodies. Hea¬ 
ven forbid that we should dispute the 
dictum of so ancient a sage! for if we 
have a propensity of any kind, it is for 
antiquity, even though in the shape 
of an old woman. But softly, good 
friends! Aristotle meant by imitation 
the acquisition of knowledge — not the 
mere repetition of it — which he lauds 
as being not only pleasing to the lovers 
of science, but to others also, though 
they partake it in a less degree. lie 
also ascribes the cause of tlie delight 
taken in viewing these representations 
to our reasoning about the design of 
the artist, and discovering the likeness, 
which is in some degree acquiring 
knowledge — a state of mind quite 
precluded ftrhere we are not called 
upon to compare the work with its 
original in nature, but to refer it to 
some other transcript, of which it is a 
copy. No design remains to be disco¬ 
vered— it has already been developed 
and understood in that first transcript. 
Aristotle’s imitator, therefore, is an 
original genius—a first-hand describer, 
a lively representer of human actions, 
passions, and manners. 

The tutor of Alexander the<?reilt finds 
the magnificent prototype of such imi¬ 
tation, such original genius, in the tiny 
person of childhood. Header, did you 
ever see a child ? Doubtless, many ; 
but we mean such a child as we have 
in our “ mind’s eye, Horatio”— 

" A little child, a limber elf, ^ 

Singing, dancing to itself— * 

A fairy thing with red round oheeks. 

That always finds, and never seeks.” , 

Then you have seen a poet and a 
novelist in little. In litt|e?—pardon, 
ye Muses I — in utmost greatness; — 
for 

“ Heaven lies about us in our in&ncy.”. 

All that is great and good lies up- 
folded in the cradle; but ere long 
comes 


" Tliat age with sense of conscious growth endued— 
When every gesture hath its proper grace: 

Then comes tlie unsteady step, the tottering pace; 
^*Aad ]mtohful hopes and emulous thoughts appear; 
The imitative lips essay to trace 
'Eheir words, observant both with eye and ear, 

In mutilated sounds which parents love to hear.” 
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This 'we have thought fit to quote gnay. We must conclude the subject 
from Southey’s exceedingly pathetic, with an extract from Wordsworth’s 
but singularly neglected, Tale of Para- crowning ode: — 

‘ Behold the child among his new-born blisses, 

A six-years’ darling, of a pigmy size ! 

See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies. 

Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses. 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes ! 

See, at his feet, some little plan or chart. 

Some fragment from his dream of human life. 

Shaped by himself with newly-learned art j 
A wedding or a festival, 

A mouniing or a funeral; 

And this hath now his heart. 

And unto this ho frames his song ; 

Then will ho fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ■, 

But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside. 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons anoUicr part; 

Filling from time to time his ‘ humorous stage,’ 

Willi all the persons, down to palsied age, 

That Life brings wilb her in her equipage; — 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.” 


Now, is the sense in which Cooper 
is supposed to be like Sir Walter Scott 
the same in wiiich this little actor — 
if he must be little, and not, rather, the 
greatest of all — is like all the persons 
whom JVature makes it his vocation to 
imitate? We fear not. But waving 
this part of the question for the present, 
we may well ask, in what respect is 
Cooper like Sir W. Scott? Sir W. Scott 
was a poet, an approved and good one, 
in verse, ere he ^ewed, in still higher 
guise, the same genius in the more 
familiar form of prose. His first novel 
Is the result of overflowing information 
and practised skill. Waverley is full 
^of poetical power, of cultivated imagi¬ 
nation, and a mind prodigally endowed 
both by nature and edugation. The 
author is inw-posscssioIlTeven in his 
first essay, of abundant resources, and 
expends large outpourings of fancy 
^and feeling. That production started 
upon the public eye as the offspring, 
though not so perfect as fresh-sprung- 
firom-the-head-of-Jove Minerva, of a 
matured geuius, shewing in the writer 
» a self-reliance arising from more than 
a consciousness, even a confidence 
of power, grounded upon its previous 
successful exeruon. 

We have seen Mr. Cooper’s first 
work. Precaution. It lies before us 
now. Have we read it? — As much 
thereof as we could, and sufficient to 


qualify us in giving an opinion. What 
is there in it to match Waverley? 
Absolutely nothing—it is inferior to 
the productions of Anne of Swansea, 
and uas. Indeed, not so much merit as 
some of the tales proceeding from the 
Minerv^ress. But who cares for it 
now? Iiierefore let it sleep in the 
tomb of the Capulets 1 
Bqt the Spy—the ^yf Look at 
the title-page:—“ The Spy; a Tale of 
the Neutral Ground, referring to some 
particular Occurrences during the Ame¬ 
rican War; also, portraying American 
Scenery and Manners.*' There is a 
Transatlantic Waverley for you! — 
formed upon the same model, animated 
with the same purpose. Granted, the 
design at imitation is evident enough, 
and in the untoward management of 
the incidents there is something like 
the defects which, in a less degree, 
attach to Waverley. Also, in the 
Spy the writer has put forth more of 
dramatic power than in its successors; 
but what, prithee, is its dramatic power 
to that which Scott has manifested in 
the worst even of his tales? ‘We are 
free, however, to confess (as the par¬ 
liamentary phrase goes) that the cha¬ 
racters of the Washerwoman Flanagan, 
Major Dunwoodie, and Captain Iaw- 
ton, are well drawn. But what of the 
pedlar, Harvey Bircb^ that faithful and 
unrequited servant of his country? 
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Praise inigbt to him be awarded too, 
but that his chtiracter is held up to 
admiration., Had he been singly a 
spy, tihe writer had held him up to 
contempt; but being doubly one, the 
reader is taught to believe him noble, 
and that his conduct deserved the com¬ 
mendation of George Washington and 
the reward of Almighty God. The 
writer's national feelings deceived liim. 
Birch, pretending, to be a spy for the 
English, was acting on the part of the 
Americans, and, for the good of his 
country, consented to undergo obloquy 
even from his countrymen! Disinterest¬ 
ed spirit!—^Then there is George Wash¬ 
ington himself! But who can criticise 
such a nonentity as Mr. Harper?—for 
such a nu-tliing has Cooper made of 
the hero of America. We can only 
think of Lord Burleigh in the Tragedy 
Jic/icarsed: — 

" Sneer. What, a hero in disguise ? 

Puff. No matter—1 only give you 
a hint. But now for my principal cha¬ 
racter : here ho comes — Lord,Iiurleigh 
in person ! Pray, gentlemen, step tliis 
way: softly! I only hope tlie i^ord 
High Treasurer is perfect—if ho is but 
perfect! 

“ Enter Loan Buni-Eiaii, gomg slowly 
to a chair, and sits. 

“ Sneer. Mr. Puff! 

“ Puff. Hush! vastly well, sir! vastly 
well! — a most interesting gravity! 

“ Dangle. What, isn’t he to speak at 
all? 

" Pnff. Egad, I thought you’d ask 
me that. Yos, it is a very likely thing 
that a minister in his situation, with the 
whole affairs of the nation on his head, 
should have time to talk !” 

Justice, however, must be done to 
the novelist: his statesman does really 
do something more than shake his 
head : it is a fact; but still — but still 
tAe Spy gave Cooper no right to be 
styled the American Scott, whether as 
Walter or Sir Walter. 

Cooper’s forte is not on land, but the 
main;—yet even there he is not Scott. 
Why! sagacious critic — whyl egre¬ 
gious leader—because he is Cooj^r. 
Scott himself is not Cooper on the high 
seas, and Cooper there is more than 
Scott, who, nevertheless, is more than 
Cooper in the>highlands. Keep them 
apart, we beseech thee! It behoves 
every man to preserve bis own name 
and his own character— if he can. 

The American novelist loves the 


ocean; it is his sport upon die mon¬ 
ster’s breast to be borne like its bubbles 
onward. lie literally wantons with its 
breakers; and his ships, his boats — 
they indeed tread the waters like things 
“ of life, and seem to draw the elements 
to strife.” Not only are his vessels 
animated beings, but are conscious 
when their destinies are reposed in^ 
intelligent hands; feeling a powerful* 
impulse, they quicken their speed, like 
living creatures that are freshly urged 
by their apprehensions or their wishes. 
Against the tempest, they are like birds 
whose wings have wearied with strug¬ 
gling, and incline from the gale to 
dart along an easier course, and glide 
swiftly away, quartering the crests of 
the waves, or sinking gracefully into 
their troiiglis as they yield to the force 
of a wind ^on made to be favourable. 
Water-logged and motionless, with 
only the slumps of masts remaining, 
a ship reminds him of a man who has 
been docked of his fins,and who is getting 
to be good for little else than to be set 
upon a cathead to look out for squalls; 
the noise made by her parting planks, 
previous to the sinking of a deserted 
null, is of groans that have human 
sound — they are solemn groans, 
expressive of complaining l^enta- 
tions like those of any other living 
thing. Thus, our sympathies are awak¬ 
ened and kept alive for a long space of 
time. A half volume or more is fre¬ 
quently filled with the occupations and 
hazards of a ship during a few hours : 
still, attention never flags. liis sailors, 
too, are interesting persons^es, particu¬ 
larly in the Pilot, where they are read 
flesh and blood heroes, and not, as in 
the lied Rover and the Water Witch^ 
pirates after the fashion of Lord Byron’s 
Corsair —every thing that is elegant, 
fascinating, and miraculous. Yet for 
these defects, in all these stories, com¬ 
pensation is at hand in the characters of 
the thorough-bred seamen who go to^ 
make up the rest of the dramatis per- 
nona, such as Wilder, Nightingale, Dick 
Fid, Long Tom Coffin, and others of 
that stamp: prime fellows all, smelling 
rich of the water whose salt will never* 
lose its savour. 

On the whole, Cooper is a, much 
more poetical sea romancer than was 
Smollett, whose sliips were no Water 
Witches, and who would little have 
thought of introducing on board art- 
magic. Sailors, in truth, are super¬ 
stitious, but their superstition is not 
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exactly in &vour of such absurdities as accurate series, touching the character 
befit only the abortive vronders which of the native American Indians, the 
grace romances of the Pyrenees, and white settlers, and the mixed races, 
such like claptraps. Our American, produced by the interconununion of 
however, may be ambitious of being a both on the forest borders. We see 
Falconer in prose: ’tis a good aim, but the Indians receding into their woods 
he will not attain it unless he pursues from the presence of the settlers; then 

it in a more classical and chastened scattered, dispossessed of their old in¬ 
spirit. heritances, and driven from the natural 

When, however, we give the prefer- fastnesses of their land, till at length 
ence to Cooper’s sea pieces, it is not they are to be found only as sad rem- 
because we are blind to the merits of nants of all but extinguished tribes, 
his American land tales. We prefer confederated here and there on the 
the former, because in them he is banks of rivers and the skirts of wil- 
supicme; and in the latter he is fiu demesses, in isolated wretchedness, 
interior, even in picturesque descrip- In these works the author has suc¬ 
tion, and certainly in what Aristotle ceeded best where he has relied most 
calls the manners, to Sir Walter Scott, upon his descriptive powers, and least 
Nor are his stories idike excellent: the upon his portrait of characters. Each 
writer is one who improves by practice possesses scenes of historical value; but 

—he was not perfect from the first; of each the story can be comjiressed 
and this fact, however commendable into a few lines, and there is, 
self-improvement be in itself, detracts almost always a certain air of pre¬ 
somewhat from the original claims to tension—a want of ease and variety— 
which his genius might otherwise have a gorgeous elaboration of a few inci- 
pretended. dents — which, however it may excite 

It was not until the Borderers that the admiration of the reader for the 
the author obtained the mastery over genius of the author, exhibits too much 
the qualities expected to be displayed art, and yet too little — for the highest 
by the accomplished novelist. Here point of art is to conceal art. 
began to davra upon him and his Whatever may be the art he has 
readers an acquired simplicity in plot attained, or has yet to attain, in such 
and dictioif, with a clearer conception land pieces, we like him best in his 
of character and incident. The Last character of “a ship-boy on the high 
of the Mohicans, the Pioneers, the and giddy mast;” we love him when, 
Prairie, and the aforesaid Borderers, upstarting from his couch on deck, he 
make, as it were, so many links of an hears the boatswain’s whistle — when 
historical chain, in a graphical and (to adopt some verses from Falconer)— 
“ ‘ All Lands unmoor!’ proclaims a boisterous cry— 

‘All bands unmoor!’ the cavern’d rocss reply. 

Housed from repose, aloft Uie sailors swarm. 

And with their levers soon the w'indlass arm: 

. The order given, up s])ringiug with a bound, 

They fix the bars, and heave the windlass round; 

At eve^ turn the clanging pauls resound. 

UptortCreluctant, from its oozy cave. 

The ponderous anchor rises o’er tlie wave; 

High on the slippery mast the yards ascend. 

And for abroad the canvass wings extend. 

• Along the glassy plain the vessel glides, 

>\'hile azure radiance trembles on her sides; 

The lunar rays^in long reflection gleam, 

With silver deluging the fluid stream.” 

Farewell, majestic vessel and thy off his hand from its mane. In his 

i^llant crew I we are bound on other novel jiist published he has not re- 

vontge. moved it far aw^, for the story is a 

Thus, then, though the American Venetian one. Ihe daring man has 
novelist has chiefly been, as it were, a conceived ambition to anatomise the 

child of the ocean, and trusted to its republic of Venice — of her 

billows, he occasionally loves to take 

“-whom conquer’d seas made great in vain. 

Fallen Venice! Ocean Queen no more! oppress’d 
Nurse of true slaves, and lords whom slaves disdain I’ 
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That republic, after which our own raelites indeed, and without guile—a 
sage Harrington modelled his im^i- republic which that great miter judged 
naiy OceanOj' in which he fancied he to be immutable by any external or 
had given an image of a Christian state, internal causes. Alas for human anti- 
wherein all who compose it shall be Is- cipations! 

'* In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more. 

And silent rows the songless gondolier; 

Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 

And music meets not always now the ear: 

Those days are gone — but beauty still is here. 

States fall, arts fade — but Nature doth mot die. 

Nor yet forgot how Venice once was dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy.” 

In the performance of this extraor- stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs” 
dinary attempt, the American opens —such is his boast, entertaining no 
his narrative with the first stanza of awe of the 
the fourth canto of Childe Harold. “ I 

"-sea Cyhele, fresh from ocean. 

Rising with her tiara of proud towfrs 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers.” 

But Venice is dear to the children of fancy, on account of other associations 
than the merely historical: — 

“ Ours is a trofhy which will not decay 

With the Rialto : Shylock and the Moor, 

And I’ierre, cannot be swept or worn away— 

The keystones of tlie arch ! though all were o’er. 

For us rcpeopled were the solitary shore.” 

Yes, these things shall make her tion, many of her sons might have 
memory sweet and precious; though, exultingly anticipated her 'desfluctioii 
in the matters of political considera- in the words of Pierre: — 

" How lovelily the Adriatic W’hore, 

Dress’d in her flames, will shine! devouring flames ! 

Such as shall burn her to the watery bottom, 

And hiss in her foundation!” 

Shakespeare and Otway shall pre- These shall preserve her name and 

serve her to time and to eternity — and fiuue, though righteously over the proud 

shall we not add Byron? Ay, and city, and on her and hers for ever, rolled 

Byron, for whose tragedies we entertain tlie curse of tlie doge Marin61'aliero. 

higher esteem than is expressed by the Hear it I and apprehend, ye suinplis* 

herd of critics—but we are not of the if ye can, what poetry has sanctified her 

herd — Byron also hath hallowed her evil and her good to everlasting remem- 

ruins with tlie halo of his genius, brancel 

• Yes, the hours 

Are silently engendering of the day. 

When she, who built ’gainst Attila a bulwark. 

Shall yield, and hloodlessly and basely yield. 

Unto a bastard Attila, without 

Shedding so much blood in her last defence 

As these old veins, oft drain’d in shielding her. 

Shall pour in sacrifice. She shall be bought 
And sold, and be an appanage to those 
Who shall despise her! She shall stoop to be 
^ A province for an empire, petty town 
, In lieu of capital—with slaves for senates. 

Beggars for nobles, panders for a people! 

Then, when the Hebrew in thy palaces. 

The Hun in thy high places, and the Greek 
Walks o'er thy mart and smiles on it for bis! 
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When thy patricians beg their bitter bread 
In narrow atreets, and in their shameful need 
Make their nobility a plea for pity! — 

Then, when the few who still retain a wreck 
Of their great fathers’ heritage shall fawn 
Hound a barbarian Vice of kings* vicegerent. 

E’en in the palace where they sway’d as sovereigns. 

E’en in the palace whore tliey slew their sovereign. 

Proud of some name tliey have disgraced, or sprung 
From an adultress, boastful of her guilt 
With some large gondolier or foreign soldier. 

Shall bear about Ibeir bastardy in triumph 
To tlie third spurious generation: — when 
I'liy sons are in tlie lowest scale of being. 

Slaves turn’d o’er to tlie vanquish’d by the victors. 

Despised by cowards for greater cowardice. 

And scorn’d o’en by the vicious for such vices 
As in the monstrous grasp of their concejitiou 
Defy all codes to image or to name them ; — 

Then, when of Cyprus, now thy subject kingdom, 

All thine inheritance shall be her shame « 

Entail'd on thy less virtuous daughters, grown 
A wider proverb for worse prostitution ; — 

When all the ills of conquer’d states shall cling thee. 

Vice without splendour, sin without relief 
E’en from the gloss of love to smooth it o’er. 

But in its stead coarse lusts of habitude. 

Prurient yet passionless, cold studied lewdness. 

Depraving nature’s frailty to an art; — 

When theso and more are heavy on tliee, when 
Smiles without mirth, and pastime without pleasure, 

Youth without honour, age without respect, 

Meanness and weakness, and a sense of.woe, 

’Gainst which tliou wilt not strive, and dar’st not murmur. 

Have made thee lust and worst of peopled deserts — 

Then, in the last gasp of thine agony. 

Amidst thy many murders, think of mine! 

Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes! 

Gehenna of the waters ! thou sea Sodom ! 

Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods. 

Thee and thy ser|ient seed !” 


A subject which such poetry has 
embellished, what sort of a wiiter 
should'Only approach? Clearly, not 
,a Cooper. But perhaps he tliought a 
state which wanted so much mending 
required one of his crSfC. But be it 
known, it would be more than all the 
constitution-mongers from Siey^s to 
Durham could have done; — not that 
- we intend to exalt either the Abbe or 
his lordship over the novelist. Jieaven 
forbid I Be it their highest praise that 
they were but burbling Coopers. 

The Brano of Cooper divides the 
•> interest of his story wim a fisherman; 
but the fisherman is the nobler crea¬ 
ture of the twain. The fisherman, An¬ 
tonio, who had both sons in the service 
Of the republic, is now deprived by the 
state of his grandson, for the use of the 
galleys, in which the parent feels as 
much fear on account of the moral 
corruption which he reasonably appre¬ 


hended from the companionship to 
which it would introduce the boy, as 
for the danger of the service. 

" ’ Thou knowest, Antonio,’ (observes 
the Biuvo,) ‘ the state must be served; 
and were its ofiicers to go into tlie palaces 
in quest of hardy mariners for the fleet, 
would they, think you, find them that 
would honour the wronged lion iu the 
hour of his need 1 Thy old arm is muscu¬ 
lar, and thy leg steady on the water; and 
they seffit those who, like thee, have been 
trained to the seas.* ‘ Thou shouldst have 
said, also, and thy old breast is scarred. 
Before thy birth, Jacopo, Iwent against 
the infidel, and my blood was shed like 
water for the state. But they have for¬ 
gotten it, while there are rich marbles 
raised in the churches, which speak of 
what the nobles did who'isame unbanned 
from the same wars.’ ‘ 1 have heard my 
father say as much,' returned the bravo, 
gloomily, and speaking in on altered 
tone. ‘ He, too, bled in that war; but 
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that is forgotten.’ The fisherman glanced 
a look around, and perceiving |^nt seve¬ 
ral groups were conversing near in the 
sciuare, ne signed to his companion to 
follow him, and walked towards the 
quays. ' Thy fiither,’ he said, as they 
moved slowly on togetlier, ‘ was my 
comrade and my friend. I am old, Ja¬ 
copo, and poor; my days are passed in 
toil on the Lagunes, and my nights in 
gaining strength to meet the labour of 
the morrow • but it hath grieved me to 
hear that the son of one I much loved, 
and with whom 1 have so often shared 
good and evil, fair and foul, hath taken 
to a life like that which men sav istliine. 
The gold that is the price of blood was 
never yet blessed to him that gave or 
him that received.' The bravo listened 
in silence, tliough his companion, who, 
at another moment and under other emo¬ 
tions, W'ould have avoided him as one 
shrinks from contagion, saw, on looking 
mournfully up into Ids face, that the 
inusclos were slightly agitated, and that 
a paleness crossed his cheeks, which the 
light of tho moon rendered ghastly. 
‘Thou hast suffered poverty to tempt 
thee into grievous sin, Jacopo; hut it is 
never too late to call on the saints for 
aid, and to lay aside tiie stiletto ! It is 
not profitable for a man to be known in 
Venice as thy fellow ; but the friend of 
thy father will not abandon one who 
shews a penitent spirit. Lay aside thy 
stiletto, and come with mo to the La- 
guneo. Thou wilt find labour less bur¬ 
densome than guilt; and though thou 
never canst be to me like the boy they 
have taken, for he was innocent as tho 
lamb, thou wilt still be the son of an 
ancient comrade and a stricken spirit. 
Come with me, then, to the Lagunes; 
for poverty and misery like mine cannot 
meet with more contempt, even for being 
thy companion.” 

Jacopo Frantani, however, does not 
accept the advice, but gives the fisher¬ 
man counsel in return — which is, to 
apply personally to the doge, having 
appliea in vain to a Signor Gradenigo 
to use his infiuence with the senate. 
The doge is anon produced on tlie 
stage in grand procession, 4o wed, 
according to custom, the Adriatic. 
The fisherman presents his suit, and 
is —paSsed by without redress. Next 
succ^s a regatta. Among the can¬ 
didates for the boat-race is the fisher¬ 
man, rudely clad and rudely boated. 
Amidst the seem of the multitude, he 
demands his* place in die contest. 
Against all odds of age and circum¬ 
stances, he and the bravo (who is 
masked) win the chief prizes. Both 


refuse the insignia of victoiy, and claim 
the deliverance of Antonio’s grandson 
instead, but are rejected. l%is gon¬ 
dola race, as might be expected, forms 
the finest portion of the book. 

Great had been the grief of the fish¬ 
erman for the loss of the son who was 
the father of the boy. The bereave¬ 
ment had drawn bitter tears from him 
in the darkness of night and in the 
solitudes of the Lagunes. lie lay 
many weeks Idss a man than a corpse; 
and when he got back again to his nets 
and his toil, he did not withhold his 
son from the call of the republic. The 
.son went in the father’s place to meet 
the infidel—a service from which he 
never came back. This, however, was 
the duty of men who had grown in 
experience, and who were not to be 
deluded into wickedness by the evil 
company oT the galleys. “ But,” ex¬ 
claimed the fi.sherman, speaking of his 
grandson, “this calling of children 
into the snares of the devil grieves a 
father, and—I will own the weakness, 
if such it be—I am not of a courage 
and pride to send forth my own flesh 
and blood into the danger and corrup¬ 
tion of war and evil society, as in days 
when the stoutness of the heart wa.s 
like the .stoutness of the limbs.” 

With the feelings of Antdfiio his 
fellow-fishermen sympathised, so that 
there was reason to fear rebellion. By 
the agency of Jacopo, the poor man is 
brought into the presence of the coun¬ 
cil of the Three. Antonio’s soul is 
probetl, during the examination, to the 
bottom; and the result, as proved in 
the sequel, is that the removal of the 
too ardent grandfather is thought neces¬ 
sary for the safety of the stam. This 
is soon effected. After the interview* 
the fisherman retired to the Lagunes, 
and in his boat had yielded himself up 
to solitary prayer. In this situation he 
is discovered by the Bravo, who, while 
endeavouring to administer to him 
consolation, is compelled to row away,**^ 
because of the approach of a state gon¬ 
dola. A Carmelite monk (a humane 
specimen of father confessors) is put 
on board his boat for the purpose o^ 
shriving the fisherman; whose task 
performed, the gondola returns, and, 
after receiving again the good priest, is 
made instrumental in upsetting Anto¬ 
nio’s craft, and its owner finds a watery 
grave. 

The body being afterwards found, 
the gondoliers and fishermen of Venice 
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are excited to great ftiry, and proceed 
in crowds to demand justice from the 
doge. The readiest way to save the 
state from suspicion, it seems, is to cast 
it on the Bravo, for whose apprdiension 
a reward is offered. He is apprehend¬ 
ed, tried, and adjudged for execution. 

The Carmelite monk who witnessed 
the death of Antonio is appointed to 
take the confession of the prisoner, 
when the Bravo acquits himself of all 
guilt in respect to every assassination 
with which bis name had been asso¬ 
ciated. His story is this. The 
father of Jacopo, upon a false accu¬ 
sation of having wronged the cus¬ 
toms, had been brought under the 
senate’s displeasure, and in conse¬ 
quence was condemned to one of those 
cells for criminals which formed part 
of the palace of the doge, while he was 
generally believed to be in4xile among 
the islands. At length Jacopo suc¬ 
ceeded in getting such proof in favour 
of his father’s innocence before the 
council as ought to have satisfied the 
patricians of their own injustice; but 
they delayed to right the wrong which 
they had boinmittcd — and his mother 
sunk under her sufferings, and his 
sister followed her soon; for the only 
reason given by the state, when pressed 
for pru>f, rvas the suspicion that one 
who sought her love was guilty of the 
crime for which his unhappy father 
perished. After years of prayers and 
interest, he was, under a solemn 
oath of secrecy, admitted to his father's 
cell, to administer to his wants, to hear 
his voice, to kn<>el for his blessing, by 
,thc means of Gelsomina, the daughter 
of tlie prison-keeper, whom the author 
has iiiteYtdeu for another Jeanie Deans 
'•(a very feeble one, liowever), and who, 
under the name of Q^xlo, cherished a 
passion for the pious son. Thus his 
feelings were worked upon, and he 
was sworn to serve the state, as its 
secret agent, for a certain time, and to 
receive for reward his father’s freedom. 
The assassinations which wefe com¬ 
manded by the council for state pur¬ 
poses, were, by his connivance, charged 
^ upon him; for which purpose, though 
guiltless himself, he bore the reputation 
m s ^blic bravo. 

Inter^ted by his tale, the confessor 
and Gelsomina procure an interview 
with the doge, and plead for the pri¬ 
soner’s life. The prince is moved, and, 
it would seem, takes measures for his 
preservation; the secret machinery 


of the Venetian state, to which the 
doge was as liable as the meanest sub¬ 
ject, prerail^ and Jacopo is executed. 

Can it be necessary to enter into the 
under-plot, relating how, by the means 
of Jacopo, a Venetian nobleman was 
enabled to convey beyond die fearful 
powers of these councils a rich heiress 
whom the government esteemed it to 
be for certain political interests to pre¬ 
vent him mariying ? Donna Violetta 
is the name of this lady. Some critics 
have given the autlior great credit for 
his female characters. We cannot concur 
in the commendation of such ^minted 
dolls and moving puppets as the 
females of the American novelist: they 
possess little beauty, whether external, 
intellectual, or moral; they are defi¬ 
cient in distinctness of outline; and 
force of chjuucter they have none; — 
they want soul, and, wauting that, 
want all. Foul befall the poet or no¬ 
velist who portrays woman, lovely 
woman, without soul! It is clean 
contrary to nature. So true is it 
woman has a soul, that tlie soul itself is 
ever esteemed to he feminine. Soul, thy 
name is woman! Away, then, with 
the felse creed of Mfihomet, and the 
equally false art of the infidel romancer, 
who wants the genius to set forth in 
his idle tale whatever beams in the 
eloquent eye of woman! Her eye! — 

" Her eve’s dark charm ’twere vain to 
tell,' 

But gaze on that of the gazelle — 

It will assist thy fancy well; 

-As large, as langinshingly dark. 

But Soul beam’d forth in every spark 
That darted from beneath the lid, 
Bright as the jewel of Giamschid ; 
Yea, Smd! — and should our prophet 
say 

That form was nought but breathing 
clay, 

By Alla ! I would answer nay— 
'i'hongh on AUSirat’s arch I stood, 
Which totters o'er the fiery flood, 
With Paradise within my view. 

And all his honris beckoning through.” 

This novel, it seems, is designed to 
have a politick application. The writer 
wishes to enforce the moral, that those 
countries in which public opinion has 
most influence are always of the purest 
public practice.” “ It follows,” ne am 
gues, ** as a corollary &om this propo¬ 
sition, that a representation should be 
as real as possible, for its tendency 
will be inevitably to ^evate niAional 
morals. Miserable, indeed, is the con- 
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dition of that people whore maxims 
and measures of public poliqy are be¬ 
low the standard of iUs private inte¬ 
grity ! for the fact not only proves it is 
not the master of its own destinies, but 
the still more dangeroas truth, that the 
collective power is employed in the 
fatal service of undermining those very 
qualities which are necessary to virtue, 
and which have enough to do, at all 
times, in resisting the attacks of imme¬ 
diate selhsliness. A strict legal repre¬ 
sentation of all its interests is far more 
necessary to a worldly than to a simple 
people; since responsibility, which is 
tlie essence of a free government, is 
more likely to keep the agents of a 
nation nearer to its own standard of 
virtue than any other means.” 

Our opinion has been, and will be, 
in otlier articles, fully expressed on 
these subjects. The Bravo, however, 
would seem to rank in die class of a 
kind of novel, whatever may be its 
value, which has lately been revived, 
devoted to political subjects and cha¬ 
racters and events. It is, however, 
superior in degree, as treating of gene¬ 
ral principles, to the mere time-serv¬ 
ing, vamped-up tales, which may be 
ranked under the head of the parlia¬ 
mentary novel, and are utterly worth¬ 
less — mere scribbled balderdash, and 
“ intensely inane.” 

What lies on our table next? — 
Alice Paulct? And are we expected 
to give an opinion upon this also? 
Surely it is enough to say, that it is a 
sequel to Sydenham — Sydenham! a 
work written to catch the prurient 
curiosity of the day — professing to 
contain, as it were, the secret history 
of the honourable Mr. C’anning, re¬ 
cently deceased. It was a novel cast 
in the mould of Pelham ; and it is 
sufficient praise for the author, to say 
that be was an inferior lJulwer— 

K raise which our readers, knowing the 
igh rate at which we estimate the 
talent of lidward Lytton, will no doubt 
estimate highly. In that work, Sheri¬ 
dan was described as Will Singleton, 
and Brougham as Brummel—carica¬ 
tures both. After tliis, can it be neces¬ 
sary to proceed with Alice Paulet? 
We will tell thee, gentle reader, when 
we have perused it. 


We have read it—and what have we 
found ? Vigour, but vulgar—humour, 
but coarse — a representation partially 
true of life, but altogether repulsive 
and odious. Sydenham, the cold¬ 
blooded, sarcastic, and dissolute, who in 
the former part traced all human action • 
to an inherent seltislmess, is in this 
sequel indeed converted to a more chari¬ 
table opinion of his feliow-man by the 
influence of the character of Alice 
Paulet, who ifi the end becomes his 
wife. There are some good remarks 
against the ministerial measure of re¬ 
form, scattered here and there in the 
work. Upon the whole, however, it 
displays no art; neither is there any 
beauty in it of any sort, whether of 
conception or of execution, in language 
or sentiment, for which we should de¬ 
sire to see My further continuation of 
the author’s literary labours in the 
fashionable line of novel-writing. 

We have no intention, however, of 
contravening the species of political ro¬ 
mance. It is a ground of fiction which 
may be well trod, if trod by true 
genius; but it requires genj^us of the 
highest kind. The thing, however, 
which we contemplate as ranking un¬ 
der this genus, is something capable 
of comparison with the Cyropa-dia of 
Xenophon, the Utopia of Sir 'Aiomas 
More, Harrington’s Oce«na, the Arge- 
nis of Barclay, the Tclemachus of 
Fenelon, the Travels of Cyrus, and the 
Repose of Cyrus, of the Chevalier 
llamsay, and the Sethos of the Abbd 
Terrasson. Let the autlior of Syden¬ 
ham ask himself if he has not raison to 
blush for his own production when h» 
thinks upon these? What, them should 
be the colour of the cllS&'Ks of the 
author of The Cabal! * 

But it is a stormy ocean, that of 
politics; and it is rather of another 
ocean that we would speak, though 
the Almighty glasses himself in the 
tempests of both. ^ 

CamjuUsk, the Patrician (all) at Seo ! 

Nothing, it seemeth, Yorxe need eay 
of thee; 

lie pauses now; but will, long ere he^ 
die, * 

" Flutter the Voices in Corioli.” 
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No. XX. 

RORERT MONTGOMERY. 

" Ardent, enthusiastic, gentle, wild, 

Too soon a ntan, and jret too late a child; 

Beloved h^ sonte/nuBunderstood by more. 

And rich in tslents, thdugh in fortune poor.” 

This pretty quatrain, which so sweetly trips O, 

Was sung by Bob Montgomery de seipto - 

In plain prose, it was written under an engraving of his own countenance, con¬ 
tained in the album of a young lady who requested him to &vour her with some 
verses. The poet compKed, and the above couple of distichs were the production 
of his modest Muse. 

'Hie picture Gn which he wrote this pleasant commentaiw was, we suppose, 
that which figures in front of one of his diabolic poems. We,here supply him 
with another: he is fixed in amorous gaze on a representation of his lovely coun¬ 
tenance,'.int which he is depicted as wooing, with upturned eyes and uplifted pen, 
in quest- of the inspiration of the Muse. Over the picture, however, hovers a 
lubber fiend — Clarkson, perhaps — the face is, we understand, a likeness of that 
great <3itic -— who tips his pen with the peculiar poetry which is 

" Belov^ by some, misunderstood by more. 

And nch m rubbish, though in talent poor’*— 

even the poetry of Satan. 

There is much in the time of Montgomery that announces the poet. He 
swings on a chair in the see-saw fashion of his verse, and his tliroat is uncravated 
in the anti-neckclotli fashion of Lord Byron. As he is a religious bard, his hands 
are clasped ih adoration of the picture he is worshipping, or, as in that picture 
itself, directed to his ear, in order to point out to notice that he has one, which 
the readers of his verse would he inclined to doubt. Hair and whiskers are as 
trim as becomes so ,a poetaster; and the whole figure speaks the favourite 
both of Phihbus and himself. 

la one of his poems he described WattS' (whose Christian name he maintains 
is Ale^nifer) as a most snivelling wretch ; and Watts, as a set-off, informs us 
that our poet is son of Gomery, me clown of Bath. It is not in our power to 
decide the controvergy between these illostriou^ writers, as to the propriety of 
their appolltitibns or me minute passages, of tlieir earlier history. The literaiy 
career or ^^n, Mont^mery — Robert the'Devil, as Tom Hood calls him — is 
easily told r he wrote^Puffiads and other sitifes of much pungency, though now 
unheard of, in which Jerdan and various criflcs of less renown were most scurvily 
entreated. Poets and Imoksellers Were scourged with most elastic finger, and 
"the whole world of type was thrown into do’nstemation. Proud of his "success, he 
went f(i;£;y«>ol in his task. From printers to devils it is but a,siep;i and he libelled, 
^Satan hbnself, m, a ,pbc«n how gone td thb potentate ^er.whom It was named. 
Ilising, like his herq, from fitb asphaltic pool, he next’Rft^bked Heaven's towers, 
and fell in the attemptjf1!5£iB:,Daniel O’Rourke amotig the geese. He then adven¬ 
tured a middle fiight, anfi'lang of Orford and‘^11 its "grands”—vpngdn verSe 
wi& thd'prose of the divide Dillpn, cteptam to Lord Venables. He entered 
himself in Rliedycina, properly choosing Lincoln as his college, of Which he may 
rival its glorious bell — the mighty Tom — in the volume, sonorousness, sma 
emptiness of its windy music., 

iWell I after all, he is young yet; and if he nfinds his books, he may that 
;,What he has hitherto written is sad stuff, and t^ on a better tack. His prihcipal 
poems, s^ked by,every possible blemish of bad taste, were yet intepded to 
^ ideas of virtue and r^igion; and let that cover a mnltitode of siils. If 

" he. ever does better, nobody will be happier to trumpet forth his praises than 
bum^es. fi|ut as he has now jgot into a place where he can reaa somediing 
worth jTOdding, he may find out, in a recondite work, that 
« ——— Mediocrtbus esse poetis 

; Non Dt, nonhomineB, non conoess^ ootdmna!.” 

^hicb may.^-th'as paraphrased :— 

, 6rodB. nen, and oolniiinB [mogostne coluanis], wreah a vengeapoe soaunary 
verse, like that of Bob Montgoinery! 
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The g^niuf of Byron has already shed 
a lustre on the story of Christian and 
his oomrades. His imagination, how¬ 
ever, enshrined the subject in colours 
more brilliant than were warranted by 
the facts of the story. Notwith¬ 
standing this, the poem was, as it were, 
his dyhig effort:—we perceive-the 
woful deficiencies of that masculine 
vigour which had traced the third and 
fourth cantos of Childe Harold in last¬ 
ing marble, and had perpetuated the 
character and actions of tiie Giaour in 
letters of fire. Still, his intellect Hashed 
forth in whatever he wrote; and the 
Island has, like every other poem of 
the bard, its passages of unfading 
beauty. 

Byron’s tale is indebted for a por¬ 
tion of its stirring interest to fiction, 
lie draws Christian a noble personage; 
and to Torquil he gives a romantic life. 


and a closing scene far different to the 
actual circumstances of his existence. 

The author has had die precaution to 
say,^t the commencement of his tale,' 

** liiat its foundation will be found 
partly in the account of the mutiny of 
the jaunty in the South Seas (in 1T89), 
and partly in Mariner’s account of the 
Tonga Island^.” But he has failed to 
discriminate visibly where the incidents 
of the first cease, and those ofjjj^tbaihM— 
commence. Moreover, he taken 
full poetic license in the portraiture of 
his persons and of their actual fate. 

His bold Biigh ” was an unfeeling 
tyrant, and induced the mutiny by bis 
harshness and cruelty. He givq^ no 
account of]][he progress, miseries, starva¬ 
tion, despair, of those in the “ launch." 

The following description ofChristiaa 
is powerful,, and abstractedly true to 
nature: 


“ Stern, and aloof a- little from the rest. 

Stood Christian, with his arms across his chest. 
The ruddy, reckless, dauntless hue once spread 
Along his cheek, was livid now as lead; ^ 

His light-brown locks, so graceful in their ftw, 
Now rose like startled vipers o’er his brow. 

Still as a statue, with his lips comprest. 

To stifle even tlie breath within his breast. 

Fast by the rock, all menacing, but mute. 

He stood; and, save a slight beat of his foot, 
Which deepened now and then the sandy dint 
Beneath his heel, his form seemed turned to flint.” 


And also his dying scene, when he 

Cast one glance back, and clench’d his hand and shook 
His last rage ’gainst the earth which he forsook; 

Then plunged: the rock below received like glass 
His body crush’d into one gory mass, '* 

With scarce a shred to tell of human form. 

Or fragment for the sea-bird or the worm.’’ 


These descriptions, we repeat, though 
true to nature, abstrwtedly speaking, 
are not true of the common herd of 
mankind, to which Christian, the ac- 
tnal and prosaic leader of the mutiny, 
seems to have belonged. If we were 
inclined to investtgate the poem, we 
might say the same of Torquil. The 
gentle and b^utiful Neuha is altogether 
a pmtical persooificatkm. 

To the editor of the Famity Library, 
and Mr. Barrow of the Admiralw, we 
are indited ^ the collection of &cts 


put forth in the volume whidh we have 
named at die commencment of ow 
article. It fully elucidates the main 
circumstances in the memorable mntkijr* 
of die Bounty. “The discovery of 
this happy people," (of Otahehd), says 
Mr. Barrow, “as unexpected as it was 
accidental, and sdl that regards their 
condition and history, partake so muc^ 
of the romantic, as to render the story 
not ill adapt^ for an epic poem. 
Lord Byron, indeed, has raSrdaUy 
treated me subject; W by Bksuliiyi; 


its 


* The Eventful History of tb^Mndny sadBuadoal Ssixufe of Bounty.: 

Cansa and Conseqncmcea. London; John Murray, ia31. 
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two incongruous stories, and leaving Mendoza were proposed by the Royal 

both of them impeifect, and by mixing Society as proper places for obsdrva- 

up fact with fiction, has been less tion ; but Vvallis, having just returned, 

felicitous than usual. - - - Tliere recommended Port Royal harbour, in 

still remains,” he continues, ‘‘ to us an island he had discovered, and called 

^at least one poet, who, if he could be St. Geoige's. This was afterwards 

prevailed on to undertake it, would do known by the name of Otaheit^, or 

Justice to the story. To his suggestion Taliit^.f 

the publication of the present narrative The first communication of Wallis 
owes its appearance. But a higher with these people was of a hostile 

object at present is engaging his atten- nature. As his ship approached the 

tion, which, when complel^, judging shore, it was surrounded by numerous 

from that portion aheady before the canoes, and from one was held out a 

"public^ will have raised a splendid branch of the plantain tree. The 

and lasting monument to the name of people in the canoes were invited into 

M'illiam Sctheby, in his translation of the ship, and a multitude mounted the 

the Iliad and Odyssey."* deck. But one of the visitors, happen- 

The reign of George die Third is ing to be butted on the haunches by a 

memorable for the extension of geogra- goat, turned hastily around, and per- 

i ihical knowledge. Immediately after ceived it tearing on its hind legs, and 

lis accession to the throne, Expeditions preparing to repeat the blow. He was 

of discovery were undertaken, not for terrified at the novel sight of such a 

the acquisition of treasure or the extent formidable animal, and jumped over- 
of dominion, but for the improvement board. All his companions followed 
of commerce and the diffusion of know- his example. 

ledge. The earliest expeditions were This incident produced no mischief; 
thoseofByron,Wallis,and Carteret. Tlie but as the boats were sounding the bay, 
first of thC'C navigators was instructed Wallis observed that they were sur- 

to look for “ lands and islands of great rounded by canoes; and fearful that 

extent, hitherto unvisiftd by any Kuro- the inhabitants purposed inimical mca- 
pean power, in the Atlantic Ocean, sures, he ordered a nine-pounder to be 

betweep tV (’ajic of Good Hope and discharged over their heads. This at 

the Magellanic Strait, within the lati- the moment frightened the islanders; 

tildes coijvenienl for navigation, and in but they instantly recovered, and en- 

ciimates adapted to the produce of deavoured to stop the cutter as she 

commodities useful in commerce.” was making towards the ship. Some 

While tliese cxpedifous were in pro- stones were thrown into the boat, when 

gress, tlie Royal Society, in 1768, the commanding officer fired a musket, 

addressed an application to the king, loaded with buck shot, at the man who 

for the purpose of getting conveyed to threw the first stone, and wounded him 

the Soutli Seas Mr. Alex. Ualrymple, in the shoulder. Shortly after,another 

who had..gud.wtcd the opinion of Quiros, encounter took place between tlie ship 

,and who wished to observe the transit and tlie Indians, and one islander was 

of the planet Venus ovej^lbc sun’s disc killed. Still, a number of people came 

in 1709. A bark of 370 tons was on board, and a brisk traffic was carried 
ordered for the service; and as the on. Among the canoes that approached 
individual in question was a civilian,' last to the ship were some double 
he declined the command, and, ones, of very large size, containing, 

consequently, to go in her. The severally, twelve or fifteen stout men ; 

command thus came to be conferred and it was observed that they had little 

on Captain James Cook, with wiiom on boafd except a quantity of round 

Green, Banks, and Solander, were pebble stones. Other canoes followed, 

added. The isknds of Marquesas de ^ving only women on board. While 

• We hope before long to do justice to the translation of the Iliad by this 
eminent and refined srbolur.—O. Y. 

t *• 1 be discovery of this island is owing to Fernandez de Qniros in 1606, which 
be named La Hagittaria. Some doubts were at first entertained of identity with 
Otaheite ; but the small difierence of a few miles in latitude, and about two degrees 
of longitude, the description as to size, the low isthmus, the distance (rota it of any 
Other island at all similsr, and, above all, the gfiographical position—aU prove its 
identity-^although Quiroe calla it, what it certaudy ia not, a low island.” 
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these last were ** assiduously practising 
their allurements, by attitudes tliat 
could not be ihisunderstood,” to with 
draw the attention of our men, the 
large canoes surrounded the ship, and 
gr^ually approached it, while some of 
the men began singing, blowing conchs, 
and playing on flutes. One of them 
came close to the ship, when a person¬ 
age fron) under a canopy lianded up a 
bunch of red and yellow feathers, 
signifying that it was for the captain. 
He then ordered the canoe off to a 
little distance, and held up a branch 
of a cocoa-nut tree; on which there 
was a universal shout, and a shower 
of stones was from all sides poured 
into the ship. Two of the quarter¬ 
deck guns, with small shot, were fired 
among tliem. Great terror was for the 
moment occasioned ; but the natives 
rallied, and renewed the attack. At 
least 300 canoes, containing two tliou- 
sand Indians, surrounded the ship, 
while others were putting off hastily 
from the shore to join the assaUants. 
The great guns were ordered to be 
fired ; but even this was not sufficient 
to rout them, for they were soon 
re-collected, when diey hoisted white 
streamers, and pulling simultaneously 
towards the ship, poured in additional 
volleys of stones (each weighing about 
two pounds), from slings, with great 
dexterity and force. At last a shot hit 
and cut asunder the canoe that seemed 
to have the chief on board, when all the 
Indians made a precipitate retreat, and 
dispersed in ha^te. In half an hour 
not a single canoe was to be seen, 
while all the people who had crowded 
the shore flea precipitately over the 
hills. On the following morning 
Lieutenant Fumeaux landed, without 
opposition, near the mouth of a fine 
river, stuck up a staff on which was 
hoisted a pendant, turned a turf, and 
taking possession of the island in the 
name of his majesty, called it King 
George the Third’* Island. ^ 

'* The white man landed,—need the rest 
be told 1 

The new world stretched its dusk hand 
to the old.” 

Such was the first transaction of Eng¬ 
lishmen with the natives of Otaheit^. 

In 1787,sev(^hteen years after Cook's 
return from his first voyage, the mer¬ 
chants and planters of London inte¬ 
rested in the West Indian plantations, 
prayed his majesty to promote the in¬ 


troduction of the bread-fruit tree into 
those colonial possessions. Tlie prayer 
was granted; and to promote the bene¬ 
volent design, a vessel was purchased 
and fitted out at Deptford, called the 
Bounty; and T.ieutenant Bligh, a com¬ 
panion of Cook’s, was recommended to 
this command. The burden of the 
ship was two hundred and fifteen tons, 
ana her establishment was, one lieu¬ 
tenant (who was principal officer), one 
master, three warrant officers, one sur¬ 
geon, two master’s mates, two midshin- 
men, and thirty-four petty offt^fSnT 
seamen: these made forty-four. To 
these were added two skilful men re¬ 
commended by Sir .Toseph Bankes, to 
have the care of the plants to be trans¬ 
planted to the West Indies and to the 
king’s Ga^ens at Kew. Tlie names 
of these wctb David Nelson, who had 
served during Cook’s last voyage, and 
William Brown, his assistant. 

On the 23d of December, 1787, the 
Bounty sailed from Spithead, but, on 
account of damages, was obliged to 
put in at Teneriffe on the 5th of Janu¬ 
ary, 1788. They departed thence on 
the loth. “ I^ now,” says Bligh, 
“ divided the people into three watches, 
and gave the charge of the third watch 
to Mr. Fletcher Christian, vioer.of the 
mates. I have always considered this 
a desirable regulation, when circum¬ 
stances will admit of it; and lam per¬ 
suaded that unbroken rest not only 
contributes much towards the healtli of 
the ship’s company, but enables them 
more readily to exert themselves in 
cases of sudden emergency.” A lat® 
storm had diminished the provisions; 
and as Bligh wished to pai/i>ioed to his 
destination without delay, he put aH* 
hands on an allowance of two-thirds of 
bread. 

*' ‘ I now,’ says Bligh, ' made the 
ship’s company acquainted with the ob¬ 
ject of the voyage, and gave assurances 
of the certainty of promotion to every 
one whose endeavours should merit it.’ 
Nothing, indeed, seemed to be neglected 
on the part of the commander to make 
his officers and men comfortable and 
happy. He was himself a thorough-^ 
bred sailor, and availed himself of every 
possible means of preserving the healtli 
of his crew. Continued rain and a close 
atmosphere had covered every thing in 
the ship with mildew. She was there¬ 
fore aired below with fires, and fre¬ 
quently sprinkled with vinegar, and 
every interval of dry weaflier was taken 
advantage of to open idl the hatchways. 
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and clean the ship, and to have all the 
people's wet things washed and dried. 
With these precautions to secure health, 
they passed the hazy and sultry atmo¬ 
sphere of the low latitudes without a 
single complaint.” 

In March, Bligh gave Christian 
written orders to act as lieutenant; 
and speedily after, he was obliged to 
order Matthew Quintal, a seaman, to 
receive two dozen lashes .for mutinous 
conduct. Off Cape Horn the ship en¬ 
countered seven days of severe and 
■*trn5rtiri^~.afeather. Seeing that it was 
impossible to effect a passage that way, 
the crew bore away for the Cape of 
Good Hope, to the great joy of every 
individual. They arrived at the Cape 
on the ‘23d of May; and after refitting 
during thirty-eight days, ^ey sailed 
again on tlie 1st of July, ami anchored 
in Adventure Bay, in Van Diemen’s 
Land, on the 20th of August. Here 
they remained till the 4th of September; 
and on the 25th of October they saw 
Otaheit^, and the ship the next day 
anchored safely in Matavai Bay. 

Bligh and the other navigators give 
the most interesting accounts of the 
manners, temper, disposition, and 
blandishments of Otaheitan men and 
womei]«^. Suffice to say, that Byron has 
interwoven descriptions of their prin¬ 
cipal traits into his inimitable verses. 
On the Slat of March, Bligh writes :— 
“ To-day all the plants were on board, 
being in seven hundred and seventy- 
four pots, thirty-nine tubs, and twenty- 
four boxes. The number of bread-fruit 

g iants was one thousand and fifteen; 
esides which we had collected a num¬ 
ber of othhc^plaats: the avee, which is 
opne of the finest-flavoured fruits in the 
world; the ayyah, whicj)-is a fruit not 
so rich, but of a fine flavour and very 
refreshing; the rattah, not much unlike 
a chestnut, which grows on a large tree 
in great quantifies—they are singly in 
-large pods, from one to two inches 
broad, and may be eaten raw oi/boiled 
in the same manner as Windsor beans, 
and, so dressed, are equally good; Uie 
ozai-ab, which is a ve^ superior kind of 
•-plantain. Ail these 1 was particularly 
lecomiwended to collect, by my worfiiy 
friend %r Joseph Bankes.” On the 
4fri t)f April the ship left Otaheite, wd 
bilk .the 23d anchored at Anamooka; on 
the 27th it was between the islands of 
ICofoa and Kotoo. “Thus fer,” says 
the commander, “ the voya^ bad ad¬ 
vanced in a course of uninterrupted 


prosperity, and had been attended with 
many circumstances equally pleasing 
and satisfretory. A very different 
scene was now to be experienced: a 
conspiracy had been formed, which 
was to render all our past labour pro¬ 
ductive only of extreme misery and 
distress. ITie means had been con¬ 
certed and prepared with so much 
secrecy and circumspection, .that no 
one circumstance appeared to occasion 
the smallest suspicion of the impending 
calamity, the result of an act of piracy 
the most consummate and atrocious 
that was probably ever committed.” 

Bligh’s statement is erroneous. But 
he told his own story on his re- 
urn to England, and entirely in his 
own favour: the story gained currency; 
and though his conduct was never 
marked by suavity of manners or 
mildness of temper, it was implicitly 
believed. It would appear that seeds 
of discord were early sown in the 
Bounty. It happened, as is usual in 
all small vessels, that the duties of 
commander and purser were united in 
the person of one man, and tliat was 
Bligh. This occasioned much discon¬ 
tent among the officers and crew. It 
appears from fite testimony of Mor¬ 
rison, one of the expedition, that at 
Teneriffe, Bligh ordered the cheese to 
he hoisted up and exposed to the air. 
This was no sooner done, than he pre¬ 
tended to miss a certain quantity, and 
declared that it had been stolen. The 
cooper, Henry Hillbrant, told him that 
the cask had been opened by tlie orders 
of Samuel, his own clerk, who acted as 
steward, and the cheese had been sent 
to his own house while the ship was 
leaving the river for Portsmouth. Bligh 
at oDce lost all temper, and ordered the 
allowance of that article to be stopped 
from both officers and men, until the 
deficiency should be made good, and 
told file cooper “ he would give him a 
d—d good flogging, if he said another 
word on the subject.” Again, on ap¬ 
proaching the equator, some decayed 
pumpkins purchased at Tenerifife were 
ordered to be issued to thecrqw,iD the 
proportion of one pound of pumpkin 
to two of biscuit. When Bligh was 
informed of the reluctaace of tte men 
to such food, be flew to the deck in a 
violent rage, turned alf hands up, and 
boist form with file following unpar¬ 
donable language: — “ I’ll see vriio 
will dare to Muse fiie pumpkin, or any 
thing else 1 order to be served oat■ 
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and he elegantly concluded with, *‘You 
d—d infernal scoundrels, I'll make 
you eat gras9, or any thing you can 
catch, before I have done with you." 
By this menacing language he forced 
the obnoxious food down die throats of 
both men and officers. 

Next comes a complaint about issu¬ 
ing beef and pork; cmd on arriving in 
Matav^ Day he is accused of taking 
the officers’ hogs and bread-fruit," 
and distributing them to the ship’s 
company — answering the remon¬ 
strances of the master witli, *‘he would 
soon convince him that every thing be¬ 
came his as soon as it was brought on 
board; that he would take nine-tenths 
of every man’s property, and let him 
see who dared to say any thing to the 
contrary." Tlie sailors' pigs were also 
seized widiout ceremony, and it was a 
favour for a man to receive a pound 
extra of his own meat. The following 
extract will give the continuation of 
Morrison’s* complaints, and of Mr. 
Barrow’s sensible observations: — 

" ‘ The object of our visit to the So¬ 
ciety Islands being at length accom¬ 
plished, we weighed on the 4th April, 
1789. Every one seemed in high 
spirits, and began to talk of home, as 
though they had just left Jamaica in¬ 
stead ofOtahoit6, so far onward did tlieir 
flattering fancies waft them. On the 
2Sd, we anchored oflf Annamooka, the 
inhabitants of which island were very 
rude, and attempted to take the casks 
and axes from the parties sont to flil 
water and cut wood. A musket pointed 
at them produced no otiter eifect than a 
return of die compliment, by poising 
their clubs or spears with menacing 
looks; and, as it was Lieutenant Bligh’s 
orders, that no person should affront 
them on any occasion, they were em¬ 
boldened by meeting with no check to 
their insolence. Th^ at length became 
BO troublesome, that Mr. Christian, who 
commanded the watering party, found it 
difficult to carry on his duty; but on 
acquainting Lieutenant Bligh with their 
behaviour, he received a vollej^of abuse, 
was d—d as a cowardly rascal, and 
adred if he were afraid of^naked savages 
whilst he had weapons in his hand 1 To 
this he replied in a respectful maimer, 
« The arms are of no effect, sir, while 
your orders prohibit their use.’ 

“ 'This happened bat three days before 
the mutiny, and the same circumstance 
is noticed, btft somewhat differently, in 
Bligh’s Ms. Journal, where he says. 


' the men cleared tliemselves, and they 
therefore merit no punishment. As to 
the oflicers, I have no resource, nor do I 
ever feel myself safe in the few in¬ 
stances 1 trust to them.’ A perusal of 
all the documents certaii^ leads to the 
conclusion that nil his officers were of n 
very inferior description; they had no 
proper feeling of tlieir own situation ; 
and this, together witli Uie contempt in 
which they were held by Bligh, and 
which he could not disguise, may ac¬ 
count for that perfect indifference, with 
regard botli to the captain and the ship, 
which was manifested on thedav^^ligtjhfl^ 
mutiny. 

“ lliat sad catastrophe, if the writer of 
the Journal (Morrison) be correct, was 
hastened, if not brought about, by the fol¬ 
lowing circumstance, ofwhich Bligh takes 
no notice. ' In tlie afternoon of the 27th, 
Lieutenai^t Bligh came upon deck, and 
missing shme of the cocoa-nuts, which 
had been piled up between the guns, 
said tliey had been stolen, and could not 
have been taken away without the knc^- 
ledge of the officers, all of whom were 
sent for and questioned on the subject. 
On their declaring that they had not seen 
any of the people touch them, ho ex¬ 
claimed, ' 'fhen you must have taken 
them yourselves , and proceeded to in¬ 
quire of them separately, how many 
ffiey had purchased. On coming to Mr. 
Christian, that gentleman ^u^wered, * I 
do not know, sir, but I hope you do not 
think me so mean as to be guilty of 
stealing yours.’ Mr. Bligh replied, 
‘Yes, you d—d hound, I do —you 
must have stolen them from me, or you 
would be able to give a better account of 
them ;’ then turning to the other officers, 
be said, * God d—n you, you scoundrels, 
you are all thieves alike, and combjpe 
with the men to rob me : I suppose you 
will steal my yams next,* but i’ll sweat 
you for it, you rascals—I’ll make balQjf 
you jump overboard, before you get 
through Endeavour Straits.’ This threat 
was Allowed by an order to the clerk 
* to stop the villains’ grog, and give 
them but half a pound of yams to¬ 
morrow ; if they steal them, i'll reduce 
them to a quarter.’ * * 

“ It is difficult to believe that an offi¬ 
cer in his majesty’s service could con¬ 
descend to make use of such language to 
the meanest of the crew, much less to 
gentlemen; it is to be feared, however, 
that there is sufficient ground for the 
truffi of these statements: with regard 
to the last, it is borne out by the evi¬ 
dence of Mr. Tryer, the mastu, on the 
court-martial. This officer, bang asked, 

‘ what did you suppose to bo Mr. Chris- 


One of the crew, who kept a journal of the particulars of the voyage, &c. 
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tian’s meaning, when he aaid he had 
been in bell for a fortnight V answered, 

‘ From the frequent quarrels they had had, 
and the abuse which he had received from 
Mr. Bligh.’—‘ Had there been any very 
recent quarrel 1’—* The day before, Mr. 
Bligh cballengod all the young gentle* 
men and people with stealing his cocoa- 
nuts.’ It was on the evening of this day 
that Lieutenant Bligh, according to his 
Tinted narrative, save Christian was to 
ave supped with liim; ,hnt excused 
himself on account of being unwell; and 
that he was invited to dine with him on 
of the mutiny.” 

All the facts stated by Morrison are 
omitted in Bligh’s published narrative. 
Christian, as hery a person as his cora- 
niarider, seems to have been the sole 
instigator of the mutiny. Tliis appears 
more forcibly from the folloyjjiing pass¬ 
age from Morrison’s journal: “ When 
Mr. Bligh found he must go into the 
boat, he begged of Mr. Christian to 
desist, saying, * I’ll pawn my honour. 
I’ll give my bond, Mr. Christian, never 
to think of this, if you’ll desist;' and 
urged his wife and family. To which 
Mr. Christian replied, ‘No, Captain 
Bligh, if you had any honour, things 
had not come to this; and if you had 
any regard for your wife and family, 
you should have thought on them 
before, and not behaved so much like 
a villain.’ Lieutenant Bligh again 
attempted to speak, but was ordered 
to be silent. Tlie boatswain also tried 
to pacify Mr. Christian, to whom he 
replied, ‘ It is too late; 1 have been in 
hell for this fortnight past, and am 
determined to bear it no longer: and 
you know, Mr. Cole, that I have been 
used like a ^og all the voyage.’ ” 
Fhjm all the testimony which Mr. 
Barrow brings to bear «pbn the sub¬ 
ject, it is evident the mutiny was not 
occasioned by a premeditated con¬ 
spiracy. The minutes of the court 
, martial prove that the whole «affair 
was planned and executed between 
four and eight o’clock of tile morning 
of the 28tb of April, when Christian 
had the watch on deck. The same 
)2pcunient proves that Christian, unable 
to bear further the virulent abuse of 
bis captain, had meditated his escape 
from tlie ship the day before; choosing 
rather to trust bis life to the sea, than 
to submit lormer to the abuses and 
insults of Bligh. The matter repent¬ 
ing the cocoa-nuts maddened his 
senses^ and drove him to the desperate 


act of piracy. 'The following is Chris¬ 
tian’s own account to the two mid¬ 
shipmen, Heywood and Stewart (both 
of whom had been kept below during 
the mutiny), when they were allowed 
to come on deck, after the boat con¬ 
taining Bligh and his companions had 
been turned adrift: 

” He said, that, ' finding himself much 
hurt W tlie treatment he had received 
from Lieutenant Bligh, he had deter¬ 
mined to quit the ship the preceding 
evening, and had informed the boatswain, 
carpenter, and two midshipmen (Stewart 
and Hayward), of his intention to do so ; 
that by them he was supplied with part 
of a roasted pig, some nails, beads, and 
other articles of trade, which he put into 
a bag that was given him by the last- 
named gentleman ; that he put this bag 
into tlie clue of !^bert Tinkler’s ham¬ 
mock, where it was discovered by that 
young gentleman when going to bed at 
night, but the business was smothered, 
and passed off without any further notice. 
He said he had fastened some staves to 
a stout plank, with which he intended to 
make his escape; but finding he could 
not effect it during the first and middle 
watches, as the ship had no way through 
the water, and the people were all moving 
about, he laid down to rest about hali- 
past three in the morning; that when 
JVfr. Stewart called him to relieve the 
deck at four o’clock, bo had but just 
fallen asleep, and was much out of order; 
upon observing which, Mr. Stewart stre¬ 
nuously advised him to abandon his 
intention ; that as soon as he had taken 
charge of tlie deck, be saw Mr. Hayward, 
the mate of his watch, lie down on the 
arm-chest to take a nap; and finding that 
Mr. Hallet, the other midshipmsn, did 
not make bis appearance, he suddenly 
formed the resolution of seizing the ship. 
Disclosing his intention to Matthew 
Quintal and Isaac Martin, both of whom 
had been flogged by Lieutenant Bligh, 
they called up Charles Churchill, who 
had also tasted the cat, and Matthew 
Thompson, both of whom readily joined 
in the plot. That Alexander Smith (aliat 
John Adams), John Williams, and Wil¬ 
liam M'Koy, evinced equal willingness, 
and went wi^ Churchill to the armourer, 
of whom they obtained the keys of the 
arm-chest, under pretence of w&nting a 
musket to fire at a shark, ^en aUmgside; 
that finding Mr. Hallet asleep on an 
arm^diest in the main-hatchway, they 
roused and sent him on ^edc. Charles 
Norman, unconscious of their proceed- 
iugs, hs^ iu the mean time aw^ed Mr. 
Hayward, and directed bis attention to 
the shark, whose movements he was 
watching at the moment that Mr. Chris- 
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two and hia confederates came up tlie 
fore>hatebw8j', after imving placed arms 
in the bands of several men who were 
not aware of their design., One man, 
Matthew Thompson, was loft in charge 
of the chest, and he served out arms 
to Thomas Burkitt and llobert Lamb. 
Mr. Christian said he then proceeded 
to secure Lieutenant Bligb, the master, 
gunner, and botanist.’ ” 

This account is confirmed by Mor¬ 
rison, in liis journal. “ When Mr. 
Christian,” he writes, “ related tlie 
above circumstances, I recollected 
having seen him fasten some staves to 
p plank lying on the larboard gang¬ 
way, as also having heard the boat¬ 
swain say to the carpenter, ‘ it will 
not do to-night.’ I likewise remem¬ 
bered that Mr. Christian had visited 
the fore cockpit several times that 
evening, although he had very seldom, 
if ever, frequented the warrant officers’ 
cabins before.” Thus the onus of pre¬ 
meditated crime has been unjustly laid 
against the unfortunate and misguided 
Christian. The act of mutiny and the 
piratical seizure were the result of sud¬ 
den frenzy, brought on by the aggra¬ 
vating conduct of his sujierior officer, 
although that is no excuse or palliation 
of his heinous crime, lie awoke out 
of a short sleep, to take the command 
of the deck; and finding the two mates 
of the watch, Hayward and llallet, 
asleep (for which, says Mr. Barrow, 
very justly, they ought to have been 
dismissed the service, instead of being, 
as they were, promoted ; — and the 
like observation will apply to Bligh 
himself, who subsequently arrived to 
the dignity of an admiral), Christian 
saw the ship completely in his power; 
and not being able to withstand the 
tempting opportunity, or the moment¬ 
ary impulse to wickedness, he darted 
down the fore hatchway, got possession 
of the keys of the arm-chest, and having 
armed such of the men as he thought 
he could trust, he effected his wicked 
purpose. • 

. The temptations of Otaheit^, in in¬ 
ducing the conspiracy, will thus be 
found* a fallacy. It does not appear 
Uiat the exclamation attributed to the 
mutineers, of “ Huzza for Otaheit^ 1” 
was ever uttered. If this island had 
been the object of their desires, Chris¬ 
tian and his lawless comrades would 
scarcely have left it three hundred miles 
liehind ere they liad effected tlie seizure 
of the ship. And if the recollec¬ 


tions of the “smiling women of the 
sunny isle” had tempted the men to 
the deed of violence, the conduct of 
Bligh would hardly have been excusa¬ 
ble, who left tliem to revel for six 
months amid all the delights of this 
land, when he perceived, as he could 
not have failed to do, that those delights 
were corroding the virtue of his men, 
and impregnating their hearts with the 
seeds of mischief. The loveliness of 
the island has been celebrated by every 
individual who has ever visited that 
happy region; but ntihrit(^J^iif^j*i»i 
it is, is in reality innocuous oa the crime 
of the daring Christian and his confe¬ 
derates. 

Of the account of the “open-boat 
navigation” of Lieutenant Bligh and 
his eighteen companions—of the perils 
they encountered, of the miseries, star¬ 
vation, and agony of mind and body 
that they endured, we can say nothing. 
Mr. Barrow has given a most faithful 
and moving account of it; and to his 
pages we must refer the curious and 
inquisitive reader, assuring him that 
he will be richly rewarded for his 
trouble. Bligh and his crew, dwin¬ 
dled down to twelve, arrived, after 
many most miraculous escapes, in 
Coupang Bay on the l|th .of .lune; 
and on the 14th of Marcll^ 1790, the 
commander set foot on the Isle of 
Wight. 

We must also pass over Bligh’s 
brutal conduct to the mother and sister 
of young Heywood,aiid the account of 
the expedition of the Pandora in search 
of the mutineers, of their cruel treat¬ 
ment on board, and of her destruction 
in crossing the barrier reef off the coast 
of New South Wales;—of the contJjjpt 
of the romantic Miss Hey wood towards 
her brother, and ofher early death, and of 
Hey wood’s full justification and subse¬ 
quent pardon. The Pandora brought 
from Olaheitd the following prisoners; 
Peter Hey wood, midshipman; George • 
Stewart,midshipman; James Morrison, 
boatswain’s mate; Charles Norman, 
carpenter’s mate; Thomas Mackintosh, 
carpenter’s crew; Joseph Coleman, 
armourer; Richard Skinner, Thomas 
Ellison, Henry Hilbrant, Thomas Bur¬ 
kitt, John Millward, John Sumner, 
William Muspratt, Richard Byrne, 
seamen. 

The treatment exercised towards these 
unhappy men was beyond measure 
severe. They were closely confined, 
and put'into chains; and when’ the 
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Pandora was aipkisg^ the cries of the 
drowning men would have moved an^ 
heart except such a one—if hesurt it 
could be called—wiiich beat in'the 
breast of the captain of the Pandora. 
Mr. Stewart, John Sumner, Ridmrd 
Skinner, and Henry Hilbrant, perish¬ 
ed with their hands in manacles; 
and Heywood escwed by the most 
singular chance. Morman, Coleman, 
Mackintosh, and Byrne, were acquit¬ 
ted at the court martial f Heywood, 
Morrison, Ellison, Burkitt, Mill- 
„ 4 iaidm^^liams, and Musprait, were 
condemnSQ and adjudged to suffer 
death; but Heywood and Morrison 
were recommended to mercy. These 
two had been hardly dealt with, espe¬ 
cially the former; and this was con¬ 
fess^ even by the very man who con¬ 
demned him. They received J^e king’s 
panlon; and Heywood, being again 
taken into his majesty’s service, went 
through a most honourable career. 
When the Montague was paid off, in 
1816, he came on shore, after having 
been actively employed at sea twenty- 
seven years and six months, out of a 
servitude of twenty-nine years and 
nine months. His memory is cherished 
by all who knew him. 

Twenty'years had passed away, and 
with them had also passed all recollec¬ 
tion of the mutiny of the Bounty. The 
subject was, however, again revived by 
the merest chance. Captain Eolger, 
of the American ship Topaz, happened 
to land on Pitcairn’s Island, where he 
found an Englishman nam^ Alexan¬ 
der Smidi, the only person remaining 
of nine that escaped in the Bounty. 
Tlie pirates, a'fter turning Bligh and 
h& fellow-sufferers mlrift in the crazy 
launch, first steered forthe island of 
Toobouai, where they anchored on the 
SStli of May, 1789. They had thrown 
overboard the mater part of the bread- 
^it plants, and divided amongst them¬ 
selves the property of the offic^ and 
men sent out of the ship. At Toobouai 
they wished to form a settlement, but 
they were opposed by the natives; and 
tlm waiit 01 many necessary materials, 
aw warmis ufoong themselves, deter- 
misea ,lhem to proceed to Otaheit^. 
They mrived At mis island on the 6th 
of June. The soveraign and principal 
niAisres were inquisitive about Bligh, 
riie remainder of the crew, and the 
bread-fruit plants. The mntineers re¬ 
plied that they had unexpectedly fidlmi 


in with Captain Cook at an istand he 
had just discovered, called Whytoota- 
kee, where he intended to form a set¬ 
tlement, and there the plaints, the crew, 
and Bligh, had been landed ; and that 
Christian, having been appmnted com¬ 
mander of the ^unty, had come by 
Cook’s orders for an additional supply 
of hogs, goats, fowls, and bread-fruit. 

This story imposed on the islanders; 
and, joy fill at the news of Cook’s safety, 
they supplied all the wants of the mu¬ 
tineers. Thus laden, they left Otaheito 
on the 19th of June, and arrived, a 
second time, at Toobouai on the 26th. 
They warped the ship up toe harbour, 
landed the live stock, and set about 
building a fort; but they could not 
agree among themselves, or with the 
natives. This made them resolve on 
abandoning Toobouai, and on steering 
once more for Otabeit6, when those 
who chose might land, and those who 
determined to stand by the ship shoiiW 
proceed wherever they might then agree 
upon. Tliey arrived at Matavai Bay 
on the 20to of September, 1789, and 
there sixteen of the mutineers were put 
on shore, at their own request. Foun- 
teen of these were subsequently taken 
on board the Pandora, and two of them 
were, in consequence of their own law¬ 
less conduct, murdered on the island. 
The Bounty was carried off by nine of 
the mutineers : — their names were 
Fletcher Christian, acting lieutenant; 
Edward Young, midshipman; Alexan¬ 
der Smith (alias John Adams), William 
M'Koy, Matthew Quintal, John Wil¬ 
liams, Isaac Martin, seamen; John 
Mills, gunner’s mate; and William 
Brown, botanist’s assistant. These 
brought with them six men and twelve 
women, natives of Otaheite and Too¬ 
bouai. They landed on Pitcaim’s 
Island, and divided the whole space 
into nine equal partitions, to the exclu¬ 
sion of their poor companions, some of 
whom had b^n dragg^ forcibly froth 
their homes. At first these were enter¬ 
tained asHhe friends of the white men, 
but they were quickly forced to become 
their skves. They assisted in culti¬ 
vating toe soil, in building hous^, and 
fetching wood and water, without com¬ 
plaint. Ihus matters proceeded for 
two years: then it was toat Williams, 
who had lost his wife by % fall fiom a 
rock about a month after’his arrivtd, 
be^ to shew signs of dissatisfactimi, 
instttiog on having another wife, and 
t]»Nt«ung to l^ve toe iiriand in one 
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(if the Bounty'# bo^te. Being useftil 
as an annouier, ^ other Eralishmen 
wished for bis stay; and Wiffianw, to 
satisfy himself, forced away the wife of 
one of the natives. This act of violence 
fired die passion ofthe Otaheitans, who 
made common hause to murder the 
Europeans. These received ^warning 
from the women in a s(mg, the burden 
of which was, “ Why does black man 
sharpen axe? —to kill white man." 
The plot being discovered, the imured 
Otabeitaii and another, at whom Chris¬ 
tian had shot, fled into the woods, and 
were treacherously murdered by their 
countrymen, on promise of pardon for 
the deed. 

Matters proceeded tolerably quiet 
for another year or two; but the cruel 
treatment of the Englishmen, especially 
of Quintal and M'Koy, the most ruth¬ 
less of the party, drove the Otaheitans 
to form another plot. The result was 
the murder of five Englishmen. M^Koy 
and Quintal escaped into the moun¬ 
tains. Christian was among tlie mur¬ 
dered. The massacre of the whites 
took place in October, 1793; from 
which period to 1798, the remaining 
colonists seem to have lived once again 
on peaceable terms. M'Koy, who had 
been brought up in a distillery, and 
from early life much addicted to ardent 
spirits, unfortunately succeeded in pre¬ 
paring an intoxicating liquor from the 
tee-root. Quintal also turned his kettle 
into a still; and the pair were in a con¬ 
stant state of drunkenness. In a fit of 
delirium, the former threw himself firom 
a clifl*, and was killed on the spot. The 
fate of this unhappy wretch nad such 
an effect on the survivors, tliat they all 
declared they would never again touch 
ardent spirits—a vow which Adams is 
said to have kept to the day of his 
death. In 1799, Quintal lost his wife 
by a fall from a cliff, while in search of 
birds’ e^: he thereupon grew dissa¬ 
tisfied ; and though there were several 
duposable women upon the island, he 
insisted on having the wife of one of 
his companions. This produced quar¬ 
rels; and the result was, that as the 
salvatioh of the colony depended on 
the capital punishment of the licentious 
wretch, Adams and Young were obliged 
to put him to death, whiw they did by 
felling him asihey would an ox, with a 
hatchet. Thus perished seven of Uie 
iQtttieeeis. 

Adams and Young were now the 
sole survivors. The latter was a man 


of some education, and naturally a 
serious turn of mind; and tlie solitude 
and tranquillity in which they were left, 
led them to self-emmination and're- 

f entance. They had a Bible and 
'rayer-Book, which had been found 
in the Bounty, and church service was 
regularly read every Sunday. They 
then had recourse to morning and 
evening family prayers, apd passed 
their time principally in instructing 
the children, nineteen in number, and 
generally between the ages of seven and 
nine years. Young did not long sur¬ 
vive this period of repentanaciy^^^’ 
year after Quintal’s death, an asthmatic 
complaint termina.ed his existence; and 
Adams was left survivor of die guilty 
band of mutineers. Mr. Barrow has 
the following observations respecting 
this individual, and to these are 
added soma curious particulars about 
Christian; — 

" If the sincere repentance of Adams, 
and the moat successful exertions to 
train up the rising generation in piety 
and virtue, can be considered as expiat¬ 
ing in some degree his former offences, 
this survivor is folly entitled to every in¬ 
dulgence that frail humanity so often re¬ 
quires, and which indeed has been ex¬ 
tended to him, by all the officers of the 
navy who have visited the is^d, and 
witnessed the simple manners, and the 
settled habits of morality and piety 
which prevail in this happy and well- 
regulated society. Theyhave all strongly 
felt that the merits and redeeming qua¬ 
lities of the latter years of his life have 
BO far atoned for his former guilt, that 
he ought not to be molested, but rather 
encouraged, in bis meritorious efforts, jf 
not for his own sake, at least for that m 
the innocent young people dependent 
on him. ^ 

" Still it ought never to he fomtten, 
that he was one of the first end most 
daring in the atrocious act of mutiny 
and piracy, and that, had be remained in 
Otaheit£, and been taken home in tiie 
Pandora, nothing could have saved 
him from an ignominious death. Hhf 
pretending to say tliat he waa in his 
cot, and that he was forced to take 
arms, may perhaps be palliated under 
his necuhar circumstances, wishing to 
stand as fair before his countrymen m 
his ease would admit—but it bt not 
strictly true; for he was the third upon 
deck armed, and stood sentry over Bugh 
with a loaded musket and fixed bayonet. 
The story he told to Beeehey respecting 
the advice stated to have htmn given by 
Mr. I^wart to Christian,' to ^e pos¬ 
session of the ship,’ is, as has been 
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•hewn, wholly false; but here his me* ** 
mory may hare failed him. If any such 
advice was given, it is much more likely 
to have proceeded from Young. Ite 
also told two different stories with re¬ 
gard to tlie conduct of Christian. To 
Sir Thomas Staines and Captain Fipon, 
he represented this ill-fated young man 
as never happy, after the rash and cri¬ 
minal step he had taken, and Uiat he 
was always* sullen and morose, and com¬ 
mitted so many acts of cruelty, as to 
incur the hatred and detestation of his 
associates in crime. Whereas he told 
Cap tain Beechey, that Christian was 
Tffn^^''heerful; that his example was 
of the greatest service in exciting his 
companions to labour; that he was na¬ 
turally of a happy,ingenuous disposition, 
and won the good opinion and respect of 
all who served under him ; which can. 
not be better exemplified, he says, than 
by his maintaining, under circumstances 
of great perjilexity, the respect and re¬ 
gain of all who wore associated with 
him, up to the hour of his death ; and 
that, even at the present moment, Adams, 
in speaking of him, never omits to say 
Mr, Christian. Why indeed should 
he 1 Christian was a gentleman by 
birth, and an officer in his majesty’s 
service, and was of course always so 
addressed. But why was ho murdered 
within two years (one account says nine 
months) after the party reached the 


island 1 Captain B^achey has answered 
the question—for oppression and’ill* 
treatment of the Otaheitans.* 

“ That Christian, so far from being 
cheerful, was, on ^e contrary, always 
uneasy in his mind about bis own safety, 
is proved by his having selected a cave 
at the extremity of the high ridge of 
craggy hills that runs across the imand, 
as bis intended place of refuge, in the 
event of any ship of war discovering the 
retreat of uie mutineers, in which cave 
he resolved to sell his life as dearly as 
he could. In this recess be always 
kept a store of provisions, and near it 
erected a small hut, well concealed by 
trees, which served the purpose of a 
watch-house. ' So difficult,’ says Cap¬ 
tain Beechey, ‘ was the approach to this 
cave, that even if a party were successful 
in crossing the ridge, he might have bid 
defiance, as long as his ai-inunition 
lasted, to any force.’ The reflection 
alone of his having sent adrift, to perish 
on the wide ocean—for he could enter, 
tain no other idea—no less than nineteen 
persons, all of whom, one only excepted, 
were innocent of any offence towards 
him, must huve constantly haunted his 
mind, and left him little disposed to be 
happy and cheerful. 

*' The truth is, as appears in Mor¬ 
rison’s journal, tiiat during the short 
time they remained at I'abouai, and till 
the separation of the mutineers at Ota- 


* " As the manner of Christian’s death has been differently reported to each 
different visiter, by Adams, tlie only evidence in existence, with the exception of 
three or four Otaheitan women, and a few infants, some singular circumstances may 
here be mentioned tliat happened at home, just at the time of Folger’s visit, and 
which might render his death on Pitcairn’s Island almost a matter of doubt. 

“About the years 1808 and 1809, a very general opinion was prevalent in the 
neighbourhood of the lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, that Christian was in 
tnat part of the country, and made frequent private visits to an aunt who was living 
there. ' Being'the near relative of Mr. Christian Curwen, long member of parlia¬ 
ment for Canisle, and himself a native, he was well known in the neighbourhood. 
*^'bi8, however, mighty passed over as mere gossip, bod not another circumstance 
happened just about the same time, for the truth of which the Editor does not 
hesitate to avouch. 

“ In Fore Street, Plymouth Dock, Captain Heywood found himself one day walking 
behind a man, whose shape had so much the appearance of Christian's, that he in¬ 
voluntarily quickened his pace. Both were walking very fast, and the rapid st^s be- 
*hind him having roused the stranger’s attention, he suddenly turned bis face, looked at 
Heywood, and immediately ran off. But the faceswas as much like Christian’s as 
the back; and Heywood, exceedingly excited, ran also. Both ran as fast as they 
were, able, but the stranger had the advantage, and, after making several shoit 
turns, d^ppeared. 

** That Christian should be in England, Heywood considered as highly improbable, 
though not out of the scope of possibility ; for at this time no account of him what¬ 
soever had been received since they parted at Otaheitfl; at any rate, the resemblance, 
the agitation, and the efforts of the stranger to elude him, were circnmatances too 
strong not to make a deep impression on his mind. At the mobaent, his first 
^u^t was to set about making some further inquiries, but on recdllection of the 
l^u and trouble such a discovery must occasion him, he considered it mere prudent 
to let the matter drop r but the circutpstance was frequently called to his memory 
fqritbe remainder of ms life.” 
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beitf when sixteen forsook him, «nd 
eigk. only, of the very worst, 'accom¬ 
panied him* in quest of some retreat, he 
acted the part of a tvrant to a much 
greater extent than the man who,| he 
asm, drove him to the act of mutiny. 
Aner giving an account of the manner of 
his death,Captain Beechey saya, 'Thus 
fell a man who, from being the reputed 
ringleader of the mutiny, has obtained 
an unenviable celebrity, and whose 
crime may perhaps be [considered ns, in 
some degree, |ia!liated by the tyranny 
which led to its commission.’ It is to 
be hoped, such an act as he was guilty 
of will never be so considered. 

“ If mutiny could be supposed to ad¬ 
mit of palliation,'a fatal blow would be 
struck not only at the discipline, but at 
the very existence, of the navy; any 
relaxation in bringing to condign punish¬ 
ment persons guilty of mutiny, would 
weaken and ultimately destroy the effi¬ 
ciency of this great and powerful ma¬ 
chine. Nor, indeed, is it at all necessary 
that the punishment for mutiny should 
admit of any palliation. Whenever an 
act of tyranny, or an unnecessary de¬ 
gree of severity, is exercised by a com¬ 
manding officer, let the fact only be 
proved, and he is certain to be visited 
with all the rigour that tlie degree of 
his oppressive conduct will warrant. 
Had Christian but waited patiently the 
arrival of the Bounty in England) and 
the alleged conduct of Bligh towards 
his officers and crew had been proved, 
he would, unquestionably, have been 
dismissed from bis majesty’s service. 

“ With regard to Adams, though his 
subsequent conduct was highly meri¬ 
torious, and to him alone it might be 
said is owing the present happy state of 
the little community on Pitcairn’s 
Island, his crime, like that of Christian’s, 
can never be considered as wiped away. 
Sir Thomas Staines, the first British officer 
who called at the island, it may well be 
supposed, hud to struggle, on this trying 
occasion, between duty and feeling. It 
was bis imperative duty to have seized 
and brought him a prisoner to England, 
where he must have been tried, and 
would no doubt have been convicted of a 
crime for which several of his less active 
accomplices had suffered the penalty of 
death ; though he might, and probably 
would, *from length of time and circum¬ 
stances in his favour, have received the 
king’s pardon. Perhaps, however, on 
the whole, it was fortunate, that in ba¬ 
lancing, as it is known this gallant 
officer did, between the sense of duty 
'and the senM of feeling, the latter pre¬ 
vailed, and justice yielded to mercy. 
Had a'Bligh or an Edwards been placed 
in his sitaation, it is to be feared that. 


judging from their former conduct, pas¬ 
sion in the one, and frigidity in the 
other, would most likely have consigned 
the criminal to captivity in irons, and 
the innocent and helpless family, solely 
dependent on him, to misery and destruc¬ 
tion—and yet, in so doing, they would 
not have deviated from their strict line 
of duty,— Dis aliter vijum,” 

Captain Beechey has given some 
most interesting information of the state 
of society on the island; all of which, 
witii many other particulars relative to 
the offspring of the mutineers, is tQji e.. 
found in the pages of Mr. BarrwW^ ^’TnEie 
society was conspicuous for cleanliness 
of habits, the strictest decorum, and a 
rigid yet sincere piety. This was the 
consummation of the efforts of old Jolin 
Adams. The patriarch died in March, 
1829. lli!^ demise, as Mr. Barrow 
observes, 

'* Is the most serious loss that 
could have befallen this infant colony. 
The perfect harmony and contentment 
in which they appear to live together, 
the innocence and simplicity of their 
manners, their conjugtd and parental 
affection, their moral, religious, and 
virtuous conduct, and their exemption 
from any serious vice, are all to be 
ascribed to the exemplary conduct and 
instructions of old John Ada^; and it 
is gratifying to know, that five years 
after the visit of the Blossom, and one 

{ rear subsequent to Adams’s deatli, the 
ittle colony continued to enjoy the same 
uninterrupted state of harmony and con¬ 
tentment as before.” 

In consequence of Captain Beechey’s 
representations respecting the distressed 
state of the little society with regard fo 
certain necessaiy articles, our govern¬ 
ment sent the required stores by tbg 
Seringapatam, commanded by the 
Honourable Captain Waldegrave, who 
arrived there in March, 1830. 

“ The ship had scarcely anchored, 
when George Young was alongside in 
his canoe, which he guided by a paddle; 
and soon after Thursday October Chria- 
tian, in a jolly-boat, with several otheii, 
who, having oome on board, were invited 
to breakfast, and one of them said grace 
as usual both before and after it. I'tte 
cwtain, the chaplain, and some other 
officers, accompanied these natives on 
shore, and having reached the summit 
of the first level or plain, which is sur¬ 
rounded hy a grove or skreen of cocoa- 
nut trees, they found the wives and 
mothers assembled to receive them. ' I 
have brought you a clergyman,’ saya the 
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(M^taia. • God Ueu joo/ isaued fiom 
everr mouth: ' but is he come to stay 
with usl’-—‘ No,’—‘ You bed mui, 
why notV— • 1 oaonot spare him—he 
is the chaplain of mj ship; but I hare 
brousht you clothes and other articles, 
whico Kiuu George has sent you.'—> 
* But,’ says Kitty Quintal,' we want food 
for our souls.’ 

" ' Our reception,’ says Capt. Walde* 
grsTe, * was most cordW, particularly 
that of Mr. Watson, the chaplain ; and 
the meeting of the wives and husbands 
most affec&ig, exchanging expressions 
of |oy that co^d not have been exceeded 
‘ j'>*t returned from a long ab¬ 

sence. 1 ne men sprang up to the trees, 
throwing down cocoa-nuts, the husks of 
which were tom off by others with their 
teeth, and offering us the milk. As 
soon as we had rested ourselves, they 
took us to their cottages, where we 
dined and slept.’ ^ 

*' Captain Waldegrave says it w'as 
highly gratifying to observe their native 
simplicity of manners, apparently with¬ 
out guile: their hospitality was un¬ 
bounded, their cottages being open to 
all, and all were welcome to such food 
as they possessed ; pigs and fowls were 
immediately killed and dressed; end 
when the guests were seated, one of tlie 
islanders, in the attitude of prayer, and 
his eyes raised towards heaven, repeated 
a simple grace for the present food they 
were abc.'-f to partake of, beseeching, at 
the same time, spiritual nourishment; 
at the end of which each responded 
amen. On the arrival of any one during 
the repast, they all paused until the new 
guest had said grace. 

" At night they all assembled in one 
of the cottages to hear the afternoon 
church service performed by Mr. Watson, 
and Captain Waldegrave describes it as 
a most striking scene. The place chosen 
was the bed-!Coom of one of the double 
eittages, or one witih an upper story. 
The ascent was by a \iifoad ladder from 
the lower room through a trap-door. 
The cleigyman took his station between 
two beds, with a lamp burning close 
behind him. In the bed on Ms right 
.were three inihnts sound adeep ; at the 
foot of that on his left were tmee men 
sitting. On each side and in front were 
the men, some wearing only the simple 
mars, displaying their gigantic figures ; 
others in jackets and trousers, their 
iS^s and feet bare; behind stood the 
wm&en, in their modest home-iiiade cloth 
fftesses, which entirely covered the form, 
tesving Only the hm and feet bare. 
The ^Is wore, in addition, a sheet 
IcHotted in the manner of a Roman 
smiator’s to|a, thrown oyer the right 
shoulder end under the len atm. When 
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the general confession commenced, they 
all knelt down facing the oUrgymsn, 
with their hands raisea to the bmst in 
the attitude of prayer, slowly and die* 
tincfly repeating the confession after the 
clemyman. They prayed for the King 
of ^gland, whom they consider as their 
sovereign. A sermon followed from a 
text which Captain Waldeg^ve thinks 
was most happily chosen: * Fear not, 
little flock, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingiiom.’ At 
the conclusion of the service they re¬ 
quested permission to sing their parting 
hymn, when the whole congregation, 
in good time, sang ‘ Depart in peace.' ” 

It would be lamentable were the 
seeds of discord to be sown amidst 
this happy community and their cha¬ 
racteristic simplicity of manners to 
he destroyed; yet such, we fear, 
has already happened. CMtain Wal¬ 
degrave says that three ^glishmen 
have found their way to the island: 
one of them, John Buffet, is a harm¬ 
less man, and of real use to the na¬ 
tives as clergyman, schoolmaster, me¬ 
chanic, shipwright, and joiner; ano¬ 
ther is John Evans, son of a coach- 
maker in the employ of Long, of St. 
Martin’s Lane, and has married a 
daughter of John Adams, through 
whom he possesses and cultivates a 
certain portion of land; the third is 
George Hunn Nohbs, calling himself 
pastor, registrar, and schoolmaster— 
thus infringing on the privileges of 
John Buffet; and being a person of 
some talent, and of enormous preten¬ 
sions and impudence, has deprived 
Buffet of a great many of his scholars. 
Here is a fruitful sourcc'of mischief:— 

"It appears from Beechey, that Adams 
had contemplated the prospect of an in¬ 
creasing population, with the limited 
means of supporting it, and requested 
that he would communicate with the 
British Government upon the sul^ect; 
which he says he did, and that, through 
the interference of Ae Admi^ty and 
Colonial^Offce, means have been taken 
for removing them to any place they 
may choose for themselvea. it is to he 
hoped, however, that no such inter¬ 
ference will take place; for half a 
century, at least, tnere is no dsnger 
of any want of food. The attempt, 
however, was made through the means 
of a Mr. Nott, a miasionaty of Otaheitfi, 
who, being on a viait to^tiiis county, 
was authoimed, on his retum, to maka 
arrangements for their removal to Ota- 
heiffi, if they wished it, and if Fomat|4, 
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the king Of the isUmd, ehoold not ohjeot 
to receive them ; end he cenied a letter 
to this chief from Lord Bathurst, ac- 
quaintinf him with the intention of the 
British. Government, lud expressing the 
hope that he would be uiduced to receive 
under bis protection a people whose moral 
and religious character had created so 
lively an interest in their favour; but it 
fortunately happened that this nussionary 
passed island without stopping. A 
Mr. Joshua Hill subsequently proposed 
their removal to New South Wales, but 
his vessel was considered too small for 
the purpose. 

“ Two years after this, as difficulties 
had occurred to prevent the above-men* 
tinned intentions from being carried into 
effect, Sir George Murray deemed it 
desirable that no time should be lost in 
affording such assistance to tliese island¬ 
ers as might, at all events, render tlteir 
present abode as comfortable as circum¬ 
stances would allow, until arrangements 
could be made for their future disposal, 
either in one of tlie Society Islands, as 
originally proposed, or at one of our 
settlements on New Holland. The as¬ 
sistance here alluded to has been afforded, 
as above mentioned, by his majesty’s ship 
Seringspatam. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that such 
removal will be no longer thought of. 
No complaint was made, no apprehension 
of want expressed to Capt. Waldegrave, 
who left tliem contented and happy; 
and Captain Beachey, since his return, 
has received a letter from John Buffet, 
who informs him of a notification made 
by Nott the missionary at Otaheit^, that 
the king was willing to receive them, 
and that measures would be taken for 
their removal; but, he adds, the people 
are so much attached to, and satisfied 
with, their native island, as not to have 
a wish to leave it. The breaking up of 
this happy, innocent, and simple-minded 
little society, by some summary process, 
and consigning them to those sinks of 
infamy on New Holland or Van Diemen’s 
Land, or to mix them up with the dram- 
drinkers, ffie psalm-singers, and the 
laaguid and lazy Otaheitons, would, in 
either case, be a subject of deep regret 
to all who tsJee an interest in (heir wel¬ 
fare; and to tbemaelves would be tiie 
inevitable loss of all those amiable qua¬ 


lities which have obtained fenr them the 
kind and generous sympathy of their 
countrymen at home. W e have a person 
who acta as consul at Otaheit^; uid it is 
to be hoped he will receive instroetiona, 
on no account to sanction, but <h> the 
contrary to interdict, any measure that 
may be attempted on the part of the 
missionaries for their removal. Perhaps, 
however, as money would he required W 
such a purpose, they may be considered 
safe from that quarter.” 

• 

The time must come when they will 
be forced to emigrate from necessit;^, if 
this has not been already dsiBX-*-TVlr~ 
hope, however, that the information 
conveyed by Mr. Barrow is unfounded. 

•• Just as this last sheet cams from 
the press, tlie editor has noticed, with 
a feeling of deep and sincere regret, 
a paragraph in the newspapers, said to 
be extracted from an American paper, 
stating that a vessel sent to Pitcairn’s 
Island by the missionaries of Otaheitfi 
has carried off the whole of the settlers 
to tlie latter island. If this be tme— 
and the mention of the name of Nott 
gives a colour to the transaction—the 
‘ cherubim ’ must have slept, the ‘ flaming 
sword ’ have been sheathed, and another 
Eden has been lost: and, what is worse 
than all, tliat native simplicity of man¬ 
ners, that purity of morale, and that 
singleness of heart, which SQTpeculiarly 
distinguished this little interesting so¬ 
ciety, are idl lost. They will now be 
dispersed among the missionary stations 
as humble dependents, where Kitty 
Quintal and the rest of them may get 
‘ food for their souls,’ such as it is, in 
exchange for the substantial blessings 
they enjoyed on Pitcairn’s Island.” 

In conclusion, we have to congratu¬ 
late the author on the successful ^r- 
formance of his task; and a^e mth 
him that publications of this kind must 
be of the utmost utility to tfa« reading 
classes of this country;—the main prop 
of which has been, and moat alwi^s 
be, TBE BaiTisH Navv. May 
care be bestowed on ^ preservation 
and effectual support eff the woodwa 
wdls of Old I 
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WHAT IS THE “ CVREEKCT QUESTION ?” 


An AmericRn gentleman—a real Bos> 
tonian, and therefore a genuine Yankee 
— recently arrived in England, on 
reading a paragraph in the Times 
newspaper, asked a friend what was 
meant by the “ King’s Mews at Cha¬ 
ring Cross?” “The mews,” replied 
the other, “ is situated at Charing 
Cross; hence the name4' Out what 
w the mews?” still inquired Jonathan. 
** It is a stable,” answered the iriend, 
■^wWk^fgiieiit surprise and apparent vex¬ 
ation ofme Bostonian. 

Without meaning to give any of¬ 
fence, we suspect that there are many 
singularly amiable and well-informed 
middle-aged persons in England, ora¬ 
tors at public meetings, elders of con¬ 
venticles, counsellors of natidnal unions, 
and so forth—all wise men in their 
generation—who, with respect to the 
currency question, are pretty much in 
the situation of Jonatlian, who had a 
shrewd guess that the King’s Mews 
was his majesty’s poet laureate. 

Whence this comes, we presume not 
to conjecture; for it is not here our pro¬ 
vince to explore all the sources of igno¬ 
rance ; but of one thing we are right 
well assured, that the all-important sub¬ 
ject to which we allude, notwithstand¬ 
ing the boasted enlightenment of the 
age in which we live, and the lumi¬ 
naries of which the multitude profess 
themselves to be proud, and the know¬ 
ledge which, like the schoolmaster, we 
are told is abroad, is a fountain shut 
up and a book sealed. But how is 
tnti fountain to be opened, and the 
book unsealed? How are we to re¬ 
move the impervious mass of mud, log, 
and rubbish, which exeiQdes the sun- 
li|d^, and keeps the great bulk of so¬ 
ciety completely in the dark, like the 
inhabitants of a besieged town reduced 
to exuremity — sickly, starving, and 
disaffected—ready, in (act, ^ rebel 
against the authorities under whose 
fatal midanoe and infatuated obsti¬ 
nacy they have so long been subjected 
to these privations? Who reads a 
sneecb delivered in parliament upon 
the ** tsarency ?” Not one man in ten 
thc(U$and. How often is a speech on 
question even tolerably or intelli- 
gmy reported in the itowspapers ? 
Soever, except tlie speaker be his own 
ni^wtter. A lecturer upon this intri¬ 
cate and obnoxious subject is almost 


sure of being treated by the public as 
if be were a tax-gatherer or a tithe- 
proctor. His maxims are to the mil¬ 
lion utterly unintelligible; and his ad¬ 
monitions are regarded with scorn by 
some, and with ridicule by others, as 
if they were delivered in an unknown 
tongue. In propounding his'doctrines 
—simple as he may consider them— 
abstruse as they certainly are to the 
ninety-and-nine—it is almost indis¬ 
pensable that he should approach 
nis hearers, or readers, as a civil cre¬ 
ditor does an aristocratic debtor, hat 
in hand, mouth full of apologies, cra¬ 
ving pardon for intrusion, amplifying 
pretended embarrassments, and palli¬ 
ating his importunity on the ground of 
imperious necessity. Even then it 
would still be doubtful if bis pupils or 
his audience would be satisfied of his 
sincerity, or confiding enough to be 
dispassionate listeners. They might, 
indeed, be influenced by the dictates 
of charity, and give ear to that, in all 
the externals of sober discretion, at 
which they would retire to laugh, stir¬ 
ring their parlour-fire with a creditor’s 
poker, and making a jest of those facts 
and inductions which, could they only 
appreciate them, would prove, that 
what tliey ridicule is the sole source 
of their embarrassments and misfor¬ 
tunes. 

England, in this respect, is not the 
England she was a few years ago. 
The vital and most important inte¬ 
rests of die country seem merged and 
drowned in the rage for political changes 
—the insane love of levelling—the 
desire to place the pyramid of the 
British constitution upon its apex—> 
to make the journeyman the master 
of his employer—the mob toe aris¬ 
tocracy—toe shopkeepers, the lodgingu 
house-letters, tlra enfranchised beer- 
men, the brothel-keepers, the pawn¬ 
brokers, And toe receivers of stolen 
goods, the feudal barons and lawgivers 
of En^and. Such is the mania. To pro- 

S ound or defend any principle'wfaich 
oes not savour of revolution, is unpopu¬ 
lar and unpalatable. To offer an opinion 
which does not strongly incline to¬ 
wards confiscation and. plunder, is 
quite indigestible: to point the road 
to prosperity is an ungrateful task, 
unless it pass over the ruins of noble 
mansions, level toe palaces of bishops 
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to the ground, give the knif^nder 
the importance of a peer, and swamp 
public credit for the benedt of the 
weaver and collier. Who is valorous 
enough to struggle against this toTOnt 
of .public opinion 1 Who is bold 
enough to whistle back the herd to 
sober remonstrance or legal coercion? 
Neitlier rational argument nor tlie de¬ 
monstrations of common sense lave 
any wei^t with these people. Re¬ 
duced to a state of misery, produced 
by the accursed policy of Peel—l«g- 
gared by measures which they hailed 
as lures in the path of commerce, and 
as beacons in the path of morality 
sinking under the influence of a policy 
which they did not, and which they 
do not, understand—and bating the 
authors of their misfortunes, without 
being conscious of the whole injury 
they have inflicted ; they have at length 
turned upon their pursuers, revolted 
against the idol they worshipped, con¬ 
temned the maxims they approved; 
and without attemptir^ to extricate 
themselves from the heavy load which 
is sinking them in the waters, or 
making the slightest effort to reach 
the vantage ground they have lost, 
they madly menace with their ven¬ 
geance the poor instruments whom in 
their folly they had lauded, and whom 
in the hour of their fatality they had 
canonised as their sovereign protectors 
and their best friends. 

The gentleman who filled the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1825, Mr. Robinson (now Lord Gode¬ 
rich), stated in his place in parliament, 
that the country over whose finances 
he presided had, at that period, reached 
a higher de^ of prosperity than it 
had ever attained berore. W hether he 
attributed this palmy state of pro¬ 
sperity to his own able and judicious 
measures, it is not for us to say; but 
the ostentatious manner in which he 

E roclaimed the fiict, evinced the pride 
e felt at seeing the nation thus happy, 
and great, and flourishing, uuder his 
administration. In his splendid d^ins 
he saw the streets pavw with silver; 
the. cra^rees of the hedges bearing 
olives; the **useful classes’' drinkmg 
hie h^th in luscious Burgundy, out 
of golden goblets; our workhouses 
converted intojdechanics’ Institutions; 
tlm pidt-p<^et transformed into an 
hoUMt man by the temptations of ava- 
riee; and the pauper, who bad for¬ 
merly hesn a nuisance tmd a huideo^ 


become a productive animal, living in 
comparative affluence| and contending 
in common balls for tlie dignity of 
high civic offices, to which white¬ 
washed bankrupts had hitherto pte- 
sumed to aspire. The peace, and sun¬ 
shine, and glory, he imagined were to , 
endure for ever. The Genius of Li¬ 
berty he beheld reposing under the 
portals of the British constltuUon, into 
whose lap Commerce was pouring her 
wealth; while Industry,in the costume 
of a Manchester weaver, ^ busily 
employed spinning cotton into golden 
threads. Shallow, short-sighted. •aWiF"’- 
Vain, vain imaginings! liow soon 
were all his bright dreams dissiratrf! 

At the very moment he was deluding 
himself and his country with these 
fancies, the centre pillars of public credit 
were rotting and crumbling under the 
cumbrous Snd monstrous entablature 
they had to support. The shin that 
this aspiring landsman thought he 
steered so well, and in which he con¬ 
ceived he could ride the billows and 
laugh at the tempest, was worm-eaten 
in every timber, crank and top heavy, 
rickety and leaky; her sails of paper, 
manuflictured by the political econo¬ 
mists ; her cable a rope of sand, spun 
by lluskisson; and her anchor a com¬ 
position of brittle type meti|h, cast by 
the engineers of the 7’iwc* newspaper 
and llieLeeds Mercurv- Scarcely was the 
speech, or rather the ink in which it was 
printed, dry, and certainly long before 
ft had reached the distant parts of the 
British empire, carrying delusion on its 
wings, the boasted prosperity had eva¬ 
nished, the gold of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land had begun to migrate, this esta¬ 
blishment had reduced, its issues, 
public credit was in convulsions, fandqi) 
property had fallen 30 per cent, the 
banks in London and the country were 
besieged by terrified and clamorous 
creditors, general bankruptcy prevailed, 
and we were, as Mr. Muslusson ad¬ 
mitted, within twenty-four hours of 
barter. But for the re-issuing of the 
one-pound notes by the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, which was tantamount to a second 
restriction act, to that dreaded stgte of 
barter we must have been reduced. • 
Do we blame Lord Godwieh, or 
Mr. Canning, or Mr. Huskissoo, or 
even Lord Liverpool, for these dis¬ 
asters? TMbse ministers were un¬ 
doubtedly the authors of the calamity; 
they were the dry nurses of the nation 
—-they were the stsk physksiaos-^ 
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they- had connived, if they did not en¬ 
courage diat excitement, which super- 
indu<^ fever, and ended in cholera 
morbus, fetal, alas! to thousands of 
industrious femiUes. But with all this 
guilt ujwn their heads, we blame them 
not. rarliament was the great crimi¬ 
nal-vits .members were the promoters 
of fraudthe whole responsibility of 
the minister’s unfortunate policy de¬ 
volved upon them. They were the 
men who cheered the imbecile govern¬ 
ment on in its career of folly and in- 
'* justice, and who in numerous instances 
"'avaBe^'-hemselves of their influence, 
as members of the legislature, to foster 
the popular mania, and rob the public. 
When Lord Goderich declared the 
nation to be in that unexampled state 
of prosperity to which we have alluded, 
and which declaration will render his 
name immortal—conspicuous for ever 
in the pages of folly and ignorance— 
the announcement was received by the 
House of Commons in a way truly 
theatrical. The cheers that shook the 
walls of St. Stephen’s on that occasion 
were quite unprecedented. The dust 
that was raised, and the noise that 
resounded, would have frightened 
Drury Lane and its lions : the waving 
of hats, and the stamping of feet, and 
the clappihg of hands, were equal to 
any that ever roused the echoes of 
Covent Gkurden Market in honour of 
old Burdett and his inebriated mobs. 
Such—oh, shame! oh, disgrace to the 
English character!—were the sounds 
of triumph which ushered in the dire 
calamities of 1825 and 1826, pro¬ 
claiming to the whole world that uni¬ 
versal Engluid had gotten drunk, that 
her statesmen were pitiful ninnies, in- 
texicated with so^ water or small 
beer ; gascons in neart, and, conse¬ 
quently, transcendent in oratory; but 
as much the objects of compassion as 
the poor lunatic who insisted that a 
finger-post, erected by tlie side of a 
horse-pond on the road to Coventry, 
was pWed fliere to point out to the 
tiavellor the sources of the Nile. 

If we had leisure to make the in- 
cniiry, we think we should have little 
miSculqr in proving, by an appeal to 
,1llte'ipasettet that nearly two-thirds of 
merchants, manu&cturers, and 
of Great Britain, J^ve b^me 
bankrupt since 1825. jPerfaaps this 
could not be sustained simply ny the 
QatsetUi but if wo take into consi- 
detadoo die munber of insolirents, and 


of those who have privately com¬ 
pounded wkh their ciraitotar it-will 
be found that the estimate tre have 
made of nationaL and pecuniary em¬ 
barrassment is by no means ovenated. 
Since that periw, then, in all that 
concerns our industry, our profits, our 
wages, the returns of enterprise abroad, 
the rewards ' of ingenuita at home, the 
pittance awarded to the a^cultutal 
labourer, or the soup measuW out to 
the pauper mechanic, we have been a 
declining nrtion. ’to gainsay ibis, 
would be to deny that the sun shines, 
or that our rivers run to the sea. The 
truth of it is marked on the faces of 
millions of human beings. When a 
man travels through a forest over which 
a sweeping conflagration has passed, 
he sees the blackened stumps, and the 
scathed verdure, and the half-burnt 
and leafless trees; and though no 
human tongue may have communi¬ 
cated the feet, he sees the marks of the 
recent fire in the devastated objects 
which speak to his senses. So it is in 
England. He sees the blighted and 
scorched ruins of industry at every 
turn in the highway, and at every cor¬ 
ner of the streets. He sees it at his 
door, in the face of the reduced house¬ 
holder, once a respectable tradesman, 
who now supplicates his alms. He 
sees it in the workhouse, where, on the 
iron couch and cotton mattrass, he en¬ 
counters men and women who for¬ 
merly slept on their beds of down. He 
sees it in die newspapers, where he 
who was wont to lena money, and 
could command his thousands, now 
advertises for a place of fifty pounds 
a-year. He sees it in his kinsmen, 
whose fether left them ccunparatively 
wealthy in the receipt of5,000/. a-y«ar, 
but whose whole rent-roll is now swal¬ 
lowed up by the mortgagee, who ad¬ 
vanced B sum equal only to one-third 
of the value of the property, and which 
the borrower expended in improving it. 
Go where you will, these marks of 
devastation are before your eyes. Ibe 
burning lava has passed over all the 
middle and industnoos classes of so¬ 
ciety. Some are only scorched—they 
float in die waters (n society, like die 
masts and yards of a ship that had 
been blown into the air; others lie 
upon the b^h and taint dm atmo¬ 
sphere—-the putrid mescumals of an 
awful calamity. 

Yet, with th^ montunsitts o^netioDal 
deeUM staiag os in the fees—^^Ihe 
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middle ctasses sinking into pau- 
pertsm—schedule C'into schedule B,' 
and, at length, both C and B into sche* 
dale A—vrhstfo&e measure has been 
sucoeisiully introduced into parliament 
.for die redress of these grievances, or 
•in any way calculated to retard or pre¬ 
vent die utter ruin of the nation ? We 
turn to the journals the House in 
vain—‘nothing is there to be found 
but some abortive motions on the state 
of the country. When the Duke of 
Wellington succeeded the feeble Lord 
Goderich, he came into power pledged 
to inquire into the loud complaints of 
the shipping interest—to investigate 
the embarrassments of the agricultural 
labourers, and reconsider the policy of 
those commercial measures which had 


proved so injurious to our domestic 
manufiictures. But did he redeem his 
pledge? No, no. He left the ship¬ 
owners to seek their remedy in the In¬ 
solvent Court; and as to agricultural 
distress, he took a very cool way of 
settling that —he denied that it had 
antf existence ! In short, the Duke of 
Wellington, with Sir Robert Peel as 
his adviser, adhered closely to the po¬ 
licy of his predecessora; and when he 
resigned office, it is hardly possible to 
decide whether the administration of 
his grace or that of Lord Goderich was 
the more useless or the more worthless. 
Lord Goderich reduced the duty on 

S in, and the Duke of Wellington the 
uty on beer: the one ranged himself 
on the side of the distillers, and the 
other on that of the brewers — the one 
encouraged drunkenness, and the other 
partly drunkenness and highway rob¬ 
beries. 


' Perhaps we shall be told that a 
considerable amount of taxes has been 
reduced since 1825. We grant it. Poor 
clerks have been paid off— fourth-rate 
secretaries dismissed—underlings of 
60f. a-year converted into resurrection¬ 
ists; and in this way a saving has been 
e^cted in the national expenditure. 
But this Ifos been the grand ,error, the 
natural result of the narrow and parsi¬ 
monious views of political economists, 
army contractors, and officers of the 
commissariat, having so much influence 
in the adminisbations of Goderich and 
Wellington, and to a much more grie¬ 
vous extent in that of Lord Grey. A 
wise eccHiomy is as much commendable 
in a government as in an individual; 
but a sordid, mid unjust economy— 
that which saves an anchor and loses 
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a ship—which pays off an assistant 
surgeon, and allows scurvy and 
fever to decimate a brave crew—which 
leaves a city to destruction at the hands 
of modern reformers, rather than iucAr 
the expense of the staff of an efifective 
yeomanry corps — such ecou<my is a 
curse rather than a blessing —^ thd eco¬ 
nomy of a mind too poor, too miserly, 
too imbecile and nervous, to qualify its 
owner to hold a high station in society, 
or rule thef affairs of a vast empire. 
What is this economy, after all ? .. Itsis 
like a citizen of 10,000f. a-year step¬ 
ping his pension of live shiflings a-week 
to a poor relation, in order to meet the 
expenses of his wife, who has lately set 
up her carriage. 

But when we reflect on the various 
schemes which have been patronised 
by the liberals of the present and for¬ 
mer administrations, in order to relieve 
the distresses ofthe country, and restore 
all the leading interests to their wonted 
state of prosperity, the labourer to ade¬ 
quate wages, the artisan to a more just 
remuneration, and his employer to 
higher proflis, none has been so popu¬ 
lar, none has come so flatteringly re¬ 
commended, as a large reduction f>f 
taxes. In fact, these eminent publicists 
are not reluctant to avow, that this, in 
their opinion, is the only SSife and effi¬ 
cacious remedy; in other words, they 
say, “We must eitiier throw our guns 
overboard, or go down'’ “ Tlie public 
burdens,” they add, “are enormous; 
and unless we can reduce them to such 
a low rate as shall correspond with the 
present rate of wr^es and profits, there 
IS no alternative — no hope for us, but 
in a general bankruptcy!” 

Be it so — be it so; *but before we 
despair, or commit suicide, let us fTrst 
inquire whether it be possible, without 
a breach of foith witli the public cre¬ 
ditor, and an open violation of our 
solemn engagements, to reduce the 
rate of taxation to the present rate qf 
income, or, in other words, reduce our 
present taxes to such an extent that the 
reduction shall be equivalent to the 
higher wages and profits we obtained 
during the late war. When the qau- 
tern loaf was Is. 3d., the wages of a fl^d 
labourer 3s. 6d. per day, and the iivagra 
of a cotton weaver 4s. per day, the taxes 
bore a relattse pressure to this cate of 
prices and wages. But can we, by 
any practicable reductions, take . Off 
su^ an amount of taxes as shall com- 
pensatte the farmer for the loaf boing 
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9U. instead of 1$. 3d., the labourer for 
lx. 3d. instead qf 3x. 6d., and the weaver 
for lx. 6d. instead of 4s. per day ? This 
is die real question. It is not what we 
eau reduce, or what can be saved; but 
simply, can we by any reductions place 
these parties in a relative position, or 
in one of comparative prosperity, the 
taxes and the wages being rendered 
nearly equal to what they were during 
the late war? We maintain that this 
is utterly impracticable bj any reduc¬ 
tion of taxation. The reduction of the 
whole of the debt—the application of 
the long-de%red and now nnich-threat- 
cned sponge — would not restore the 
equilibrium, or give to the labourer 
equal advantages or profits correspond¬ 
ing to those he enjoyed during the 
whole of the period ^ the restriction of 
cash payments. We might reduce the 
price of com to 3s. a bushel, and the 
quartern loaf to 4d.—we might drive, 
perhaps, some hundred thousand fami¬ 
lies into exile—but, most assuredly, 
as the prices of these staple articles fell, 
die wages of labour would fall in the 
same ratio; and the situation of the 
labourer and artisan, instead of being 
improved, would be considerably and 
most grievously deteriorated. 

It is at this point of our argument 
that‘*what*is the currency question 
forces itself upon our notice. It is only 
by having that question explicitly and 
satisfactorily solved, and by being en¬ 
abled to comprehend the subject in all 
its bearings, that we can be qualified 
to form an estimate of the soundness of 
these inductions relative to taxation 
and wages. 

The-civilised nations of Europe have 
been accustonfed, for many centuries, 
to’toake gold, silver,^d copper, the 
medium of exchang^ in substitution 
of the more ancient system of barter. 
It is immaterial what the medium 
of exchange is, provided that it 
bear a relative value to the thing ex¬ 
changed. For instance, if two Sheep 
are exdianged for a quarter of wheat, 
the one anicle is supposed to be of 
eqmd value to the omer; if a quarter 
o^ddieat is exchanged for half a ton of 
tite iron and the wheat must be 
tsitMi jpssess equal value in ex- 
chai^i if a sheep is exchanged for a 
sntaVpiiece of gold, called aeovereign, or 
iot meaty pieces of silver, called shil- 
B, the^ bits of silver end diis bit of 
i «a» accounted fd be worth a sheep 
I market where diey pass cunent. 



Ttiis measure of value is purely reUi- 
tive. It is, at the best, but a matter of 
convenience, whose variations in value 
almost entirely depend upon the supply 
and demand of tne articles, and u^n 
their scarcity or excess. But the na« 
tions of Europe, instead of allowing 
the value of gold and silver to be regu¬ 
lated by its scarcity or its excess, have 
universally stamped it with an arbitrary 
value, wiAout tne slightest regard to 
its relative value; as if gold and silver, 
like iron and coals, or tin or tobacco, 
were not affected in value by the sup¬ 
ply and the demand, the produce of 
the mines and the consumption of gold 
and silver in manufectures, like all 
other minerals and commodities. 
Hence, in England, for a long period, 
an ounce of gold represented an arbi¬ 
trary value of 3l. 17s. lO^d., and an 
ounce of silver 5x. 2d. But as civilisa¬ 
tion advanced, and commerce began to 
attract the attention of governments 
and excite the cupidity of speculators, 
a more novel, a more simple, but a 
much more {xitent agent of exchange, 
was introduced into the market. This 
was a written piece of paper, scratched 
over with certain figures and cabalistic 
words, and termed a bank note, pro¬ 
missory note, or bill of exchange. Here, 
then, was an agent sent into the ex¬ 
change market, wliich unsettled all the 
former notions of business, giving a 
value to a thing which was utterly 
valueless, which could not by law or 
any summary process be converted 
into metallic money, the sole value of 
which was based upon the solvency of 
the drawer and the accepter, and 
which nevertheless passed current in 
die market, like a piece of gold or a 
bag of silver. The difference between 
diis medium of exchange and the for¬ 
mer more arbitrary but not more useful 
one, was simply this:—In exchanging, 
for instance, six sheep for an ox, the ptbr- 
chaser of either, by means of gold or sil¬ 
ver, required, as it were, a third value, 
a second ox, or a second half-dozen of 
sheep, to complete this measure of ex¬ 
change. Tliat is to say, if the ox wera 
worth 121., and the sheep woi^ 121., 
bafore these could be exchanged finr 
gold or silver, it was requisite ttet 13/; 
more, if not twice 13/. more, should be 
in the market to efifect ^ exduo^. 
Thus, to accomipl^ die*exieiiaQge ef 
24/., it indiapcaisable that not lesa 
than 96/., and in most cas^ 48/., Of 
property should be at command, part' 
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of which in useless and wasteful cir¬ 
culation. Hus extra expense was 
saved by the medium of a bill of ex¬ 
change; the capital requisite to carry 
on the business of a public market was 
more profitably invested in production, 
and the credit of the seller and buyer, 
guaranteed by some neighbouring 
banker, Wame the usual medium of 
exchange, by virtue of the paper and 
bill-of-excbange system. The peculiar 
advantages of this system are admirably 
illustrate by Mr. Thomas Attwood, of 
Birmingham, in a speech delivered by 
that gentleman in 1829, which he has 
since published, and which ought to 
be in every one’s hands. 

** llie tenant of a nobleman in a 
midland coun^ owed him 700i. for two 
years’ rent. Upon remonstrating with 
the tenant upon this subject, the tenant 
answered, that the reason why he did 
not pay his rent was, that another tenant 
of the nobleman, a maltster, owed him 
8001. for two years’ crops of barley. 
Upon sending for this maltster, and re¬ 
monstrating with him, the maltster stated 
that the reason why he could not pay for 
the barley was, that the nobleman him¬ 
self owed him (the maltster) TOOL for 
the supply of malt for his family!! Now 
here, gentlemen, you perceive three re¬ 
spectable men, all quite safe, and, in fact, 
persons pf property, and yet all rendered 
incapable of paying each other, and, in 
fact, on the very point of tearing each 
other in pieces by the J'angg of law, for 
no earthy cause whatever but the mere 
want of the nse of the medium of exchange 
for only half an hour ! I Fortunately for 
them, being thus accidentally brought into 
contact with each ottipr, their mutual difB- 
culties were quickly relieved. The noble¬ 
man drew his cheque upon the tenant for 
7001., and paid it the maltster, who forth¬ 
with paid it to the tenant, who imme¬ 
diately credited the maltster, and debited 
the nobleman with its amount; and thus 
alPivas settled. Now, my friends (con¬ 
tinues Mr. A.), I must beg to remind 
you, that the interests of little men are 
jnat as important to them, as those of 
great men are to them. 1 have known 
cases where individuals have, been 
brought ^before our Court of Requests 
in Birmingham, and have even been 
placed in custody there for small debts 
of fifteen or twenty shillings only, at the 
very time when they themselves had 
siagalsr sums due to them from o^er 
persons, who were prevented from pay¬ 
ing them in the very same way as the 
midtster was prevented from paying the 
tepani.. They have been all inconveni. 
eneed in a circle.” 


Mr. Attwood furtlier says— 

“If the nobleman had drawn his bill 
of exchange, like the merchant does, 
for 3501. or 7001., or if the poor indt- 
vidual who was brought before the Court 
of Requests had drawn hit humble bill 
for I5j., both these parties, and all the 
other parties connected with them, would 
have been relieved from serious incon¬ 
venience.” 

Hie valiile of silver has been, till 
lately, almost uniform in this country, 
ever since the reign of Elisabeth. It 
was then coined at 5s. 2ft. an ounce. 
In those days silver was the standard, 
and gold an auxiliary only; its value 
varying from time to time, according 
to the wants and caprices of the reign¬ 
ing monarch. In the time of Elizar 
beth gold was coined at 21. 15r. lid. 
the ounce; in the reign of James I. it 
was raised to 3l. 2s. Id. per ounce; 
and soon afterwards to 3l. 7s. 7d. By 
the 13th of Charles II. it was coined 
at 31. 14s. 2d. the ounce; at which 
rate it continued till the reign of 
George I., when it readied its present 
fixed rate of 3l. 1 7s. 10|d. 

It is necessary to place these fiicts 
before the reader, in order to shew that 
while gold had a variable,value, silver 
for neiirly three hundred ^ars had a 
uniform and immutable value in Eng¬ 
land. This was the state of things 
when Uiis country became involv^ 
in the teniblo contest of the French 
revolution. The Bank of England had, 
previously to the year 1797, been, en¬ 
abled to meet all her payments in gold 
and silver coins of the respective valeses 
above mentioned, namely, 3l. 17s.l0id. 
for gold, and 5s. 2d. fdr silver. At 
that period, however, limited as \9Sis 
the amount of her paper circulation, 
which did not much exceed 8,000,0001., 
when perhaps the whole quantum of 
paper money in the counb-y did not 
exceed 20,000,0001., the Bank never¬ 
theless found herself in this situation,* 
cither to demand repayment from the 
government of the various loans she 
had advanced to it, which the govern¬ 
ment would have found it impossible, 
or, if possible, extremely inconvenient 
to do, or suspend her cash payments. 
Mr. Pitt was at that crisis prime mi* 
nister and CJhancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer. He saw the fearful consequences 
of the Bank continuing to struggle with 
pecuniary difitculftes, and the graetal 
bankruptcy that would ' ensue if she 
were compelled to withdraw her nojps , 
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to the full extent of her means, and 
cease, even for a limited time, her 
banking operations. The quantity of 
paper in circulation had seldom, if ever, 
been less than it was in 1797; and yet 
the gold was fast leaving the country, 
trade was completely stagnant, and 
alarm depicted in every man’s face. 
At this momentous crisis Mr. Pitt re¬ 
solved to suspend the cash payments 
of the Bank, and give that establish¬ 
ment new vigour, and public credit 
fresh life, by interposing the arm of the 
state betwAJi the responsibility of the 
directors and the fears of the commu¬ 
nity. The eflects were instantaneous 
and restorative. Tlio paper circulation 
of the Bank, which in 1797 amounted 
only to 8,000,000/., had increased in 
1798 to about 13,000,000/.; in 1804, to 
17,000,000/.; in 1809, to 18,(500,000/.; 
in 1813, to 24,000,000/.; and in 1817, 
to 29,000,000/. 

" The legislature, by this act of 1797,” 
says Mr. Attwood, tlie member for Bo- 
roughhridge, “ introduced, Jhr the first 
time, into tliis country paper money, 
Strictly and properly so called; not 
paper existing as. tlje representative of 
money, payuhle in other money', and 
limited in its (luautity by such exchange¬ 
ability—hvjV paper performing in itself 
the office and mnetions of money, ex¬ 
changeable into nothing, representing 
nothing, limited by nothing but the will 
of the issuers, and which no man wlto 
held could demand payment or exchange 
of from any other person. It was, there¬ 
for^ the first time that this description 
of money, denominated, as it has been, 
a pure paper money, was known in this 
country. The legislature abolished at 
that time—suspended indeed, but abo- 
Ikhed whilst it sus]>euded—that ancient 
metal standard, whic}iibr more than two 
centuries, as regarded one of the precious 
metals, the predominant standard silver, 
had continued without variation tlie 
standard measures of property and value 
in this kingdom. Another standard was 
substituted,—the paper mopey I have 
described; but the legislature of tliat 
day adopted no one precautionary mea¬ 
sure to protect the new standard from 
debasetnent, or to maintain its value. 
The laws which maintained tiie purity 
and value of the old standard had no 
referenOlB to the character of the new 
money, no* were any odier laws pro- 
videa in their place. Thus established, 
and tjbini abandoned, depending for its 
^ue On chance or accident, on the will 
ofirrospoasible individuals, 
p^er money became the sole prac- 
Standard in which all the pecuniary 


engagements of the people were founded, 
all public and private engagements imd 
burdens contracted, for no less a period 
than two-and-twenty years.” 

Whatever error the ministry of 1797 
may have committed, in* giving un¬ 
limited power to the Bank of England, 
and to bankers generaUy,to issue paper 
to any amount, regulated by no other 
law than that which regulates self- 
interest, certain it is that the public, 
considering the impetus that was given 
to trade, had no reason to complain of 
the suspension of cash payments. In 
the first place, it was an act of impe¬ 
rious necessity, justified by the revo¬ 
lutionary and threatening state of 
Euro{)e, and further justified by the 
events which speedily followed—by 
prosperity at home, by successes abroad 
—by the presen'ation of national in¬ 
dependence—by tlie facilities it gave 
to domestic industry, the encourage¬ 
ment it gave to machinery, the advance¬ 
ment of the cotton manufactures, and 
its development of new sources of em¬ 
ployment and new sources of wealth. 
It is true tlnat this torrent of paper 
raised tlie money price of com, and 
conferred a boon upon the landed 
interest by raising rents, encouraging 
cultivation, fertilising and enclosing 
commons, and converting the barren 
headi and the mountain-brow into 
smiling and fruitful fields. But who 
will deny that these were nationd 
benefits, enriching our common coun¬ 
try, and making that soil convertible to 
the uses of man which had hitlierto 
possessed no value whatever ? If corn 
rose in price, did not woollens :uid 
cottons, hose and cutlery, and the 
wages of the artisan and labourer, 
ascend in the same ratio? As the 
taxes were increased, the industry of 
the country kept pace with the impost, 
and public credit not only sustained 
itsel(^ but enabled all classes to rise 
above the temporary pressure, and 
mainta^ their station and importance 
in society. Before, then, we can con¬ 
sent that the act of 1797 shall be called 
a flagrant violation of engageipents, we 
must first know who the parties were 
who suffered by the suspension. It 
was not the fundholder: his capital 
was rendered more secure after the act 
than it was previously,'seeing that the 
nation reelip on the vei^ of bank¬ 
ruptcy, over which it would undoubt¬ 
edly have been precipitated had the 
Bank been compelled to close its doors. 
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The fixed annuitant ma;y have suffered 
from the unexpected rise of prices, 
much in the way he would have done 
had his income been reduced, or he 
had been defrauded of a portion of his 
usance; b^t what signifies this, when 
we consider the other advantages which 
accroed from the change, the increase 
of profits which his industry might have 
supplied, and the facilities which a re¬ 
stored and vigorous credit gave to all 
but the infirm or the insane? Had 
that much-contemned act of suspension 
not taken place, who will say that 
England could have carried on the war 
for three years, far less have subsidised 
nearly all the states of the continent? 
Had it not taken place, who will say 
that England would at this hour have 
possessed so many splendid towns, 
swarming with an industrious popula¬ 
tion, or have been studded over with 
so many country residences, watering- 
places gleaming on her sea-cliffs, fields 
smiling in verdure, over which the 
waves formerly dashed, and hills shin¬ 
ing with corn where formerly black 
cattle browsed and the brown heath 
waved ? It was that act which called 
forth all the energies of the country — 
made individual credit available capi¬ 
tal-dug coals out of the earth by 
means of paper—smelted iron with 
“ filthy rags'’—built stately ships witli 
implements which the owner could 
carry in his waistcoat pocket—erected 
extensive mills and factories, giving 
employment to thousands of indus¬ 
trious labourers, by virtue of two or 
three names written on a slip of fools¬ 
cap not intrinsically worth a sows — in 
short, made us what we are at this 
moment—the greatest commercial and 
manufacturing nation that ever existed. 
The credit which enabled us to found 
these extraordinary establishments, and 
excel in the arts which we had studied, 
was based on the integrity of the dis¬ 
tinguished statesmen who governed the 
country during the perils of the con¬ 
flict, and which was further fortified by 
our isolated situation, and protected by 
those unrivalled fleets and gallant hearts 
v^ich made all the seas of the world 
our own. We had nothing to fear, 
while we were true to ourselves, from 
the levelling principles of the atheists 
and assassins of France, nor from the 
tempest which rolled over old Holland, 
and devastated the pi As of Germany. 
We were contributors to the wants of 
the victims; we sympathised with the 


unfortunate, and hated the tyrant and 
his legion of tyrants, who were Ute. 
authors of their wrongs, and in our 
solicitude to aid them we may have 
been liberal to imprudence; but the 
cause was just; and while we remained 
unscathed ourselves by the horrors df 
war, surely a slight pecuniary sacrifice 
was not too much to make for those 
who, when shedding their blood, were 
in reality fighting the battle of our 
liberties and national independence. 

In the twenty-two years of suspen¬ 
sion it may easily be conceived that 
almost all our monetary ftvenants and 
obligations had undergone a change. 
Leases had expired, family settlements 
had been made, new contracts entered 
into, money borrowed and expended, 
speculations commenced, and all fixed 
annuitig^ regulated by the paper mea¬ 
sure of value. The government itself, 
in order to meet the expenditure of the 
war, had increased the national debt 
from 2.50,000,000/. to upwards of 
900,000,000/. This increase had been 
borrowed in pajier money — about 60/. 
of jiapur placing the lender upon the 
books of the state as a creditor of 100/. 
Thus for every sura of 60/. the people 
engaged to pay 3/. of interest annually, 
till the original 60/. should be re¬ 
deemed by the paymenHJf 100/. From 
this it is ea.sy to form some conjecture 
of the various ramincations of the paper 
system, and the complicated manner 
in which it was mixed up with all the 
business and pecuniaiy engagements of 
the empire. 

ITie difference between the vdue of 
gold and paper was consequently im¬ 
mense, and yet gold was in excess on 
the continent, while paber w.is in excess 
in England. If gold, for in^Rnce, 
were as abundant as iron or lead, it 
would bear no more than the value of 
these metals. It is its scarcity, and 
the difficulty of obtaining it, which 
gives it its value. Wherever gold is, 
in abundance, its value must be fess 
than where it is scarce or can with 
difficulty be obtained. It was all, or 
nearly all, withdrawn from England 
during the war; consequently, it jpust 
have been circulating in larger quanti¬ 
ties off tlie continent than could have 
been the case had England possessed 
her fair share of it, which is computed 
to be about twenty millions; but, not¬ 
withstanding this, a guinea was worth, 
in London, during that peiiod, from 
il.Ss. to 1/. 8s. in paper. This, to a 
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certain extent, ^ws the depreciation 
of our paper currency. That it was 
considerably more than this, is proved 
by the price of com and the prices of 
all staple commodities. Opinions on 
this point, however, as may well be 
Itipposed, are exceedingly diversified. 

' Mr, Ricardo, who, for reasons we 
have never been able to understand, is 
considered a high authority, estimates 
the depreciation at about 3 per cent. 
This gentleman, however,‘fell into a 
grievous error, in considering the dif¬ 
ference between the mint and market 
price ofgold -as indicating the depre¬ 
ciation. To shew how much mischief 
a high autliority will sometimes invo¬ 
luntarily occasion, Mr. Ricardo lived 
to retract this opinion, and admit its 
fallacy. 

Mr. Malthus states, that t1;ie alter¬ 
ations in the value of money are to be 
computed, not from the exchanges, 
but from the average price of agricul¬ 
tural produce, the wages of labour, 
and the general price of commodities. 

Sir Robert Reel first adopted the 
opinion of Mr. Ricardo, and after¬ 
wards abandoned it in a truly charac¬ 
teristic manner. The 3 per cent notion 
he threw overboard, in consequence of 
being rather^whimsically enlightened 
by Mr. Smi^ke, the architect. Sir 
Robert having resolved to erect a town 
residence, consulted ISlr. Smirke as to 
the probable cost. Mr. Smirke in¬ 
formed him, that since the passing of 
the bill for the resumption of cash 
payments, he should be enabled to 
build the intended mansion at an ex¬ 
pense full 30 per cent less than it 
would have cost previous to 1819. 
The eyes of baronet were conse- 
queiWly opened, and be received a new 
idea at the hands of aiTartist in bricks 
and mortar, which, we are assured, he 
still cherishes with deserving reverence. 

Mr. Baring estimates the depreci- 
^ ation at from 25 to 30 per cent. Mr. 
Western rates it at somewha^ higher. 
Mr. Attwood rates it at near 50 per 
chnt, in which be is joined by Sir 
James Graham, now first Lord of the 
Adi|iralty^ and Mr. Edward Ellice, 
Secmtaiy of the Trrasury. 

Whatever weight may be attached 
to these opinions by individuals who 
entertainttpposite sentiments, fine thing 
we tbiidc must be conceded, even by 
thoee who are favourable to the resump- 
toi of cash payments under the terms 
of Bed’s bill, namely, that the paper 


currency which prevailed dorir^ the 
war, and entered into every arrange^ 
ment of a monetary nature, was depre* 
ciated to a considerable extent, if not 
50, certainly not less than 35 per cent. 
Shortly after the peace, hcprever, the 
government determmed upon returning 
to the old standard, and tlie Bank of 
England made preparations for paying 
in gold. Mr. Pitt, who was the author 
of the Restriction Act, and whd was 
sensitively alive to the future conse¬ 
quences of the measure, left to his 
country the following memorable warn¬ 
ing on the subject: A sudden dimi¬ 
nution of the paper currency f said the 
right honourable gentleman, “ would 

PROVE THE MOST VIOLENT SHOCK 
WHICH THE TRADE AND CREDIT OP 
THIS COUNTRY COULD RECEIVE!” 

Prophetic words! how lost were they 
upon nis purblind successors! The 
government recklessly persisted in its 
rash course; and after referring the 
measure to the consideration of a select 
committee, whose proceedings stand 
upon the records of the house as a 
solemn mockery—an inquiiy where 
the witnesses were selected almost 
exclusively from one class of persons, 
consisting of city bill brokers and 
bullion merchants, jobbers in the funds, 
and foreign speculators directly inte¬ 
rested in the question—a report was 
drawn up by Sir Robert Peel, recom¬ 
mending the resumption of cash pay¬ 
ments as a measure of duty, good faith, 
justice, and expediency. It was conse¬ 
quently decreed that the debt contracted 
in depreciated paper should be paid in 
pure gold—that every 60f. which origin¬ 
ally purchased 3 per cent per annum 
in the consols, should be redeemed by 
the payment of 100/. in gold, although 
the 60/. in paper were not worth more 
than 35/. in gold—that 800,000,000/. 
in paper should, if possible, be redeem¬ 
ed by the payment of 1,600,000,000/. of 
gold—^^t all contracts made in ^per 
should he made good in gold~&at a 
farmer, who had contracted to pay 3/. 
per acre in depreciated paper, should 
pay 3/, per acre in gold; in short, that 
the public burdens, after the priviHions 
of a long war, should be doubled —die 
fundhoUer benefited at the exp«nira of 
the nation—the annuitant fevoured at 
the expense of die boifower—the 
younger son, under a family settle¬ 
ment, made fibre independent than 
his elder brother—the mortgagee placed 
ill the shoes of the lanmiwii^—the 
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leaseholder robbed to increase the in¬ 
come of the proprietorf—and his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers, who had raised their 
salaries on die ground of depreciation, 
should have them doubled by return¬ 
ing ' to the, ancient standara. Mr. 
Attwood speaks of this transaction in 
the following eloquent and indignant 
terms:* 

" L^t any man,” says he, " who is 
detirous of understanding the real cha¬ 
racter of the difficulties of the country, 
consider the state of society in this 
country, connected together by pecu¬ 
niary enpgements to an extent never 
before known here or elsewhere; let 
him consider the landed interest—the 
land bound on one side by leases, on the 
other by mortgages and settlements, all 
expressed in money; let him consider 
manufactures and commerce, all depend¬ 
ent on, existing by, one great and general 
system of pecuniary credit; let him next 
consider the public debts and taxes; and 
then 1 would submit to the consideration 
of this house, what appears to me to 
require no consideration, whether, in the 
history of the country— whether, in the 
whole history of civilised legislation, there 
can be found any course of proceedings 
more calculated to produce es tensive dis¬ 
orders—more destitute of all prudence, 
foresight, and wisdom—more utterly re¬ 
gardless of all the rights and security of 
property—more framed to effect a general 
confiscation of property—more pregnant 
with derangement, disorder, danger, cala¬ 
mity, and ruin.” 

Sir James Graham, now First Lord 
of the Admiralty, characterised the 
measure in these words:— 

** The government, however, again 
vacillated m their policy; theory gained 
ground as experience was foi^otten; the 
capitalist and the economist ruled the 
day; and an administration, more con¬ 
nected with annuities than with land, 
possessed of few acres, and haunted by 
general principles, introduced in 1819 
a measure which will render t haf year 
memorable in the history cf our misfmkunes, 
if it be not the real date of our decline,” 

Again— 

** When the French government altered 
the value of its money to the extent of 5 
per cent only, it provided by law for a 
corresponding adjustment of all debts. 
The United States of America, also, 
when, ia the last extremity of theis 
struggle for independence, they resorted 
to a deprecution of tl^ ouirenoy. 


guarded against die fiital effisotu of their 
own mea8mre, .by enacting that no bargain 
or contract for land should be valid if on 
a credit of longer term than three days. 
In die example of France we find retri¬ 
butive justice ; in the example of Ame¬ 
rica, prospective wisdmn; but in vaiiv 
shall we seek to discover the slightei^ 
vestige of either virtue in the British 
enactments of 1797 and 1819. Here hy 
law we depreciated the currency, and 
W a solemn resolution of the House of 
Commons defiled the fact of depreciation. 
Here by law we raised the value of money, 
and instead of avowing our purpose, and 
preparing for its effects, wesnjnstihed the 
intention, and were blind to the result.” 

Again— 

“ In private life, every mortgage was 
entered into, every jointure fix^, eveiy 
portion for younger children established, 
with reference to this same depreciation. 
More than all, an enormous sum was 
borrowed by Uie nation, equal in amount 
to one half of our mountain of debt, for 
every pound of which we received about 
lUs,, and are now required to pay SOr. 
The restoration of the standard has fal¬ 
sified all accounts. It gives the property 
of the debtor to the creditor—.of the 
landowner to tliose who have charges 
upon bis estate; it is a sure, but a dis¬ 
guised, method by which all debts and 
all taxes are increased; coiifusion is its 
consequence in all the'^^lations of 
society ; for the nation is unable to bear 
low prices and high iaxes joined. Our 
present peace expenditure, in real money 
value, is more than equal to the expen¬ 
diture in any average year of the last war. 
By the finance accounts of 1825, the sum 
raised within the year ending 5th January 
was 52,803,3001. The nominal amount 
of taxes in 1813, an expensive ye<^ of 
the most expensive war, was 81,745,0001. 
The average price of gold that year was 
51. &i. Sd. per ounce, S6A per cent lEbre 
than the mint price: and this being the 
admitted measure of depreciation at that 
time, 81,745,0001. in the paper eunency 
of 1813 is only equal to 52,236,0001. in 
the metallic currency of 1825. Thus ths 
TAXATION or 1824 WAS IN AEAL VAtUV 
80 HEWHAT HEAVIEa Tq,AN THE TAXA¬ 
TION OF 18131!!” 

Once more hear Sir James Graham: 

” The depreciation during the war ^as 
been estimated by none at less than one- 
fourth,—by muiT, and on the best 
ground, at nearly one-half. So titiat 
from one-fourth at mo lowMt, to one- 
half at the highest, the money v^lue of 
every man’s property has been changed; 


Speech, House of Commons, June 8,1830. 
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and. qaatraeta^ tor-aawr a qoartar of a 
oentuiyweie pn a measure of 

‘ value depreciated to this eitent. But 
tbe pubUc never obtain justice; they 
raised pensions and salaries to meet this 
debasement to its full amount; yet, on 

restoration of the standard, no cor* 
jjPBpondent reduction has taken place, 
^he salaries of tbe judges were even 
augmented last year : the Superannua¬ 
tion Act only charges 10 per cent on 
the salaries of officii men; and the pay 
of the soldier, which, in J75>2 was 6d. n- 
day, still remains at l3d. This is the 
class to which the ,Bullion Committee 
alluded in UVIO, when it foretold, ‘ that 
there were public servants, whose pay, 
if once raised, in consequence of depre¬ 
ciation, might not be so conveniently re¬ 
duced to its former rate, even after 
money shall have recovered its value.' 
It is not always easy to deal with armed 
men; but there arc other servants of the 
Crown, some of whom are the authors cf 
these measures, whose salaries have been in¬ 
creased ; and shall they be found among 
the few who profit at the expense of the 
community by this portentous change? 
Every rise in the value of money is an 
advance exactly equal on nil pay derived 
from the revenue, and mi all taxes borne 
by the people. 

“ Already Mr. Peel’s Bill has occa¬ 
sioned an immense transfer of property : 
it has confarred on the fundholder a 
benefit, to extent of the deprecia¬ 
tion of the money which he advanced; 
in many cases this is equal to 35 per 
cent. But this rise of the fundlord is effect¬ 
ed by the tain of the landlord. Estates, 
which have been held from generation to 
generation in the same family, are rapidly 
changing owners; and as the country 
gentleman retires, tlie fundholder ad- 
vai&es. The government may view the 
change' with indifference; the Treasury 
may continue to receive its tares; but it is 
ha^ that the landedaentry should be 
driven from their heriaitary possessions for 
the sake of a bonus to the fundholder, to 
tphich he is by no means entitled. Both 
the nobility and gentry must fall from 
their high estate under the operation fftkis 
^ Act: their reduced rental mjist be ab~ 
sorbed in the necessary outgoings and fired 
charges on their property, and nothing will 
be lef't to sustain the dignity of their rank 
and station. 

if Whether we regard private debts or 
public burdens, the effects of the mea¬ 
sure of,l8i9 have been to enact, that 
for less sum owing, a greater shall 
be' pyd; prices falling, but pecuniary 
Engagements remaining undiminished, 
tbe fanner has no profit, the landlord no 
lent, the manufaoturer^no customer, the 
labourer no employnlent; a revolution of 


property, and g derangemeiit of the 
whole franle of soeiity, must neeessarily 
ensue.*’ 

As the First Lord of the Admiralty 
becofnes more warm, we feel a de^r 
interest in his observations. Therefore 
a word or two more: 

" It is vain to add reasoning to facts 
like these ; theycry aloud, and proclaim 
approaching danger. Patience still en¬ 
dures, because the hope still lingers, 
that the causes of these evils may pass 
away; but if they be inherent in tbe 
present system of our policy—in the 
weight of our taxation—lu the enhanced 
value of our currency—in the artificial 
price of articles of first necessity, and in 
the low rate of wages contrasted with 
that price ; either legislative redress must 
speedily be granted, or the reign of terror 
is at hand,” 

*' Nor are the fatal effects of the sud¬ 
den contraction of tlie currency peculiar 
to our time or country; for m France, 
under Louis XIV., when the currency 
had been depreciated 27 per cent, and 
when an attempt was made to restore its 
value by reducing its amount, we find 
tliut tlie remedy was worse than the dis¬ 
ease ; tltat universal distress was die 
consequence; that all pecuniary con¬ 
tracts which had been previously made, 
were raised one-third against the party 
who had to pay the money; that the re¬ 
storation of full value was a death-blow 
to the debtor; that the people were re¬ 
duced to despair by the efforts of the 
government to draw all the monies to 
themselves; and tliat there was scarcely 
a proprietor of land who did not see bis 
patrimony melt away, without possessing 
the slightest means of prevention. 

" This is the present fate of the land¬ 
owners of this country ; they are striving 
in vain against engagements which they, 
cannot meet. Creditors in general ra* 
ceive an undue proportion of earnings ; 
and a sure, but destructive revolution, is in 
progress, by which, if it be not arretted, 
the ancient aristocracy these realms must 
ultimdhely be sacrificed to creditors and 
annuitants.” 

“ I will suppose a case of the head.of 
a family dying in 1813, and leaving a 
rental of5,000f. a-year to his eldpst son, 
with ajointure to his widow of l,00<lf. a- 
year, and a rent charge in the shape of 
annuities to younger children, to the ex* 
tent of 1,5001. a-yenr more. The 
father had made his will«in 1792, and 
under that will had assigned td bis wi¬ 
dow 5001. a-year, and to his younger 
children an annuity of 7501.; but the 
rental of the proper^ was then ofily 
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3,000l« per anaimi: rritb the depred« 
BtiPn of the. war the iewt|t ,*ooe, pejoro 
1813, to 5,0<J0l. *-y«ur'; end tbe ’lpro- 
prietor, revoking ■'hie former will^in the 
year of his death, doubled , bis wife’s 
jointure, sad the anquities of his youngs 
er children. The mint price of gold 
that year was 51. 10». per ounce j and 
consequently the depreciation of paper 
41 per cent. Nothing could be mors 
fair than tliia increase to the family bur. 
dens, at the time when it was made, 
and according to the rate of the then 
existing prices. But the change has 

f iroved ruinous to the heir ; the legis- 
ature itself has defrauded him; tlie de¬ 
preciation by which his fatlier was de¬ 
ceived in 1813 is now not only avowed, 
but remedied -by act of parliament; the 
annuitants on bis estate enjoy their 
double incomes, and pay tlieir half 
prices; he receives his half rental, and 
pays the double annuity. What, then, 

IS the alternative which presents itself? 
Either he must drag out a degraded ex¬ 
istence on his paternal estate, exercising 
no more die hospitality of bis ancestors, 
but gleaning from his tenantry their 
earnings or tbeii savings, Linself tlio 
hated steward of the annuitant and mort¬ 
gagee ; or, unlike the country gentleman 
of England in a happier day, he must 
leave his native home, become a wan¬ 
derer abroad, or a jobber, a share-dealer, 
a placeman in the metropolis." 

This is plain speaking, of which we 
most heartily approve. The work 
from which we make these extracts 
possesses rare merit; it grapples with 
the subject fearlessly and manfully; 
it exposes the ignorance of Sir Robert 
Peel and his servile followers in a 
masterly manner, and in language 
which must have left a mark like a 
bumii^ brand: but it is somewhat 
singular that, entertaining such senti¬ 
ments, Sir James Graham should be a 
member of an administration which, 
consuming valuable time on theoretical 
improvements, has never bestowed a 
single moments consideration on the 
important questions which has 
placed in so clear a light, and on the 
right understanding of which nepends, 
as he alleges, the salvation of the 
coupby, and the only means of avert¬ 
ing a “ reign of terror!” These, how¬ 
ever, we are bound to presume, are 
discrepancies which Sir James Graham 
is able to reconcile to the dictates of 
his conscience, the consistency of his 
character, and his sense of honour. 

We must pause here, however, to 
record also briefly the sentiments of 


Mr. Thomas Attwood bn ito all-im- 
portaiit subject. ' In his dpebch; 
yiously referred to, be asks—' 

" Now, what is the cause of this nne- 
rel and overwhelming distress? There 
is no murrain among the cattle; tliere ia 
no destruction of the first-born gone , 
forth throughout the land; there is no 
plague which has carried mourning into 
every house. What, then, is the dis¬ 
tress ? Why, gentlemen, as 1 said be¬ 
fore, the distr^s is monetary ; it is a 
plague of the pocket!! You have each 
of you one pound in your pockets instead 
of two pounds; and out of this one 
pound you have just the same^axes and 
obligations to pay as you had formerly 
out of the two pounds. Is not tliis cause 
enough to account for the distress ? The 
tax-gatherer formerly took ho now 
takes the whole of your projiti and tn- 
come!! Th^ tax-receiver therefore flou¬ 
rishes ; for you will observe, gentlemen, 
that the distress is not literally uuiacrsal. 
It is the bees, the industrious classes of ‘ 
the community, who suffer, whilst the 
drones have prosperity enough. ’ITiey 
are in the pleasant operiitiou of quietly 
abstracting from you just doable the real 
value that they have any right to; and 
thorefore there is no distress among 
them. It is ymi, my friends, you, the 
unhappy iai-payers of this deluded na¬ 
tion, and not the tax-reccicerii, who suffer 
distress. If these latter could grind out 
of your industry large‘diamonds, or even 
tons of gold, instead of ‘worthless rags,* 
for eoery pound sterling which they re¬ 
ceive, it would be so much the .Jbetter for 

THEM! !! 

“ I will beg leave to give you one 
proof that there is as yet prosperity 
enough among the tax-receivers. In 
the year 1791 the national debt amouM- 
ed to 238,000,0001. sterling. Since 
then tlte government Iras borrowed 
1,047,000,0001. more. If you add them 
two sums together, it will shew our 
present national debt to amount to 
1,283,000,0001. sterling. But observe, 
gentlemen, 480,000,0001. of this has 
since been redeemed by the Sinhing 
Fwnd. The net government debt now 
therefore is about 800,00^0001. sterUng], 
Now, genflemen, mind uie calculation 
which I am going to give you. This 
800,000,0001. was borrowed at the ave¬ 
rage rate of 601. to the 1001. of consols. 
The sum of480,000,0001., therefore, is all 
the money which the government raallr 
received for it. But ibis 480,000,0001. 
was advanced to the government in paper 
money, worth only one half of the value 
of the ancient money of the country, or 
of that which is now being inflicted upon 
the country, or rather ground out of the 
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iKniiBS and Titnla of tho ooontiy. Tho 
aom aotuaUr advanced to the gov|»rn» 
ment waa taerefore oi^ 240,000,Ciooi. 
of our present money. The aellutg price 
of consols is at present 87« The sum 
srhiph the fimdholders are therefore now 
receiving from the government is about 
696,000,0002. sterling in tolid gold, in- 
atmid of the 240,000,0001. which they 
really advanced! Hers, then, is a net 
profit of 456,000,0001. atetling, literallt/ 
given to thefundownen, vAthout any equU 
valent whatever 11!*’ ^ 

Tlie reader, we calculate, lias now 
a pretty fair idea of ** what is the 
currency Question ?” It would be a 
mere waste of time to dwell upon the 
abortive attempts to carry Peel’s bill 
into operation iu 1823. The torrent 
of bankruptcy and disaster raged so 
violently in 1822, that Lord Liverpool 
was frightened from his oquanimity, 
and found himself so surrounded with 
difficulties—with the groans of the 
landowner on the one band, of the 
ruined manufacturer and starving me¬ 
chanic on the other—that he was 
compelled to postpone the measure 
for ten years. I’rosperity, a short, 
a hectic prosperity, returned, which 
was engulfed in the panic and cala¬ 
mities of 1825; and in 1826, Mr. 
Robinson /now Lord Goderich) and 
Mr. Cannii^ had the credit of carrying 
that bill into effect, which we agree 
with Sir James Graham in thinking 
settled the destiny and sealed the 
fate of England. Since tliat period, 
Uie history of the trade, commerce, 
and manuractures of Englwd, has been 
nothing but a detail of misfortunes, 
a dismal recapitulation of acts of in¬ 
solvency, an appalling record of human 
misery. The'nation h^jindertaken to 
do^that which is ut^ny beyond its 
moral or physical powers. It is now 


cxuslted under the weight of obligations, 
fearful in their, totality imder any cir¬ 
cumstances, but which it has volun¬ 
tarily doubled, from a fhlse sense of 

{ tatriotism, from reposing a too credu- 
008 faidi in interested speculators and 
shallow philosophers, and from devot> 
ing all Its energies to lepau ideal 
blemidies, inst^ of probing the 
wounds which have bled too long, 
or attending to those vital • interests 
which have too long been neglected. 

It is an unhappy retrospect, but it 
is a more melancholy prospective. 
Much we have already sierra, but 
we fear we are but as yet riding the 
preamble of our calamities. Incendiaiy 
tires blaze in the farmer’s stack-yard, 
and the mob, undisturbed in their 
unhallowed pastimes, raise the loud 
shout of hellish joy round palaces 
which they have first pillage and 
then burnt—round the names of pri¬ 
sons, which a fellow-feeling for tneir 
inmates, and a desire to release them, 
have instigated them to destroy— 
and where a judge of the land is 
direatened with assassination, merely 
because he has the courage to vindicate 
the king’s authority by attemptiug to 
perform his duty. 

All the while, what is the govern¬ 
ment doing? Nothing—literally no¬ 
thing. Looking on listlessly, like Nero, 
and fiddling while Rome is burning— 
menacing us with the cholera moAus 
—frightening old women into fits— 
inspiring dotard overseers with a pre¬ 
sentiment of plague and pestilence, 
and driving them to marvellous deeds 
of cleanliness from a sense of seifr! 
preservation. But this desperate cotys 
a'etat will defeat its object. The 
mania will subside sooner than is 
expected, and indignation will super¬ 
vene, as reason returns. 
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On sn oecasioa when several foreignps 
at Rome expressed their respective 
critical opinions on a celebrated piece 
of scenery by Claudei one of our coun- 
tiymra happening to animadvert upon 
the artificial appearance of the wateri 
elicited a Frenchman this cha¬ 
racteristic • exclamation: — Cependmtf 
monsieurf on pourroit y doimer me 
si belle jtte! The suggestion was, 
doubtless, in perfect accordance with 


his habitual train of thought; and had 
a poet of la belle France undertaken 
to compose a soliloquy for the original 
Robinson Crusoe, the selfsame image, 
after the process of fusion into verse, 
would inwliUy have been associated 
with (he romantic solitudes of Juan 
Fernandez; but any such touching 
reflection as that of Cowper,*it is more 
than probable, would never |once have 
presented itself to his fitncy 


The tones of a cburch-going bell 

These valleys and rocks never heard. 
Never sigh’d at the sound of a knell, 

Nor smiled when a Sabbath appear’d.” 


There is, in truth, about the same 
connexion between piety and the Pa¬ 
risian observsmce of a Vimanche that 
the epigrammatist would have us to 
believe exists between malt and table- 
beer. Chronologically considered, the 
day so denominated corresponds with 
our Sunday; but in all their associa¬ 
tions the two Sabbaths are as essen¬ 
tially dissimilar as a horse-chestnut 
and a chestnut horse.” If this was 
true at a former era, when the proud 
and palmy church of the Vatican “ set 
her sandalled feet on princes,”—when 
thoroughfare and temple were gaudy 
alike with ostentatious ecclesiastical 
ceremonials,—when king and people 
simultaneously‘^delighted to honour’' 
monks and friars, “ white, black, and 
grey, with all their trumpery,”— it is 
more than ever applicable to the new 
social system, as established since "the 
beautiful days” of July 1830. 

The reign of Louis Quatorze — the 
longest in Christendom—lasted for three 
quarters of a century, during the whole 
of which period the church of Rome was 
dominant in France, to an extent which 
there seems not the remotest likelihood 
that she will ever attain again. That 
monarch was imdoubtedly a devout 
man, according to his own vi(iws of 
religion: he o^rved all the forms of 
public and private worship prescribed 
by his ghostly advisers, and prohibited 
the representation of Molibre’s Tartuffe, 
as a scandal to the spiritual shepherds 
who surrounded him; at whose l^nevo- 
lent instigation ,he, moreover, retraced 
the steps of lijs more tolerant pmde- 
cessor, Henri Quatre, and revoked the 
charitable edict of Nantz. The ortho¬ 
doxy of the Grand Monarque is thus 


incontrovertibly demonstrated; - - but 
what were the fruits of this * true 
Israelite’s” professions? He was a 
selfish sensualist, a pampered volup¬ 
tuary, the pernicious atmosphere of 
whose court was sufliciently dark to 
impart even somewhat of a. lustre” to 
the contemporary putrescence of Eng¬ 
lish morals under Charles the Second. 
The idol llannaman, a deified baboon, 
it is said, was the object of so much 
reverence amongst his Oriental woio- 
shippers, that the time has been when 
a solemn embassy was despitched to 
(jJoa from a remotejjaeToTme Indies,* 
offering iramense/treasures for the re¬ 
covery of his tooth. This perhaps was 
the anecdote which induced Pope to 
ask what we should think of the priest 
where a monkey was the divinity! On 
the same principle we are tempted fnot 
being much versed in metaphysics; tg 
square our opinion of the laity by die 
character of their pastors. Is it too 
much, then, to infer that the religiquy 
principles of the former must have sat 
sufficiently loose, when we find that one 
of their most celebrated ecclesiastics 
(the Abbe Lecanus) did not scruple to 
administer diejite of baptism to a pig I 
and that no less a personage than me 
Bishop of Quebec, in the published 
account of his North American mis¬ 
sion, actually professed to have disco¬ 
vered one nation feadiered with a 
plumage like parrots (thus enabling 
any m^em Diogenes to improve upon 
the definition of a human erasure), 
and another, of which the men wera all 
hump-back^, and the women lame of 
one leg! The most solemn service of 
die Romish church is diat called Tene- 
br/e, in which, as the name implies, 
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the preternatural darkness at the cru¬ 
cifixion is physically represented by 
the total exclusion of light from the 
congregation, accompanied by terrible 
sounds and noises, to indicate the vari¬ 
ous other phenomena co-existent with 
the awful event commemorated. For 
a ceremony consecrated by such tre¬ 
mendous associations, the clerical func¬ 
tionaries, one might imagine, would 
“ fitting audience find, though few,” 
or else, for conscieni^e sake, forego 
it altogether. It appears, however, 
from the Memoirs the Marquess 
de Dangeau, that tliis spiritual spec¬ 
tacle ^ not unfrequently pro¬ 
duced by the courtly ecclesiastical 
officials before the monarch and his 
mistresses at the chapel royal of Ver¬ 
sailles, as it were pour passer le temps. 
Nor did the pliant priesthood disdain 
to jostle through crookol paths on 
their way to favour and promotion, 
under the auspices of any obliging fair 
one whose scrape was grateful to the 
sovereign’s ear.* When the famous 
Count de Grammont, one of the most 
distinguished ornaments of this self- 
styled Augustan era, was on his death- 
bra, his wife chanced to read to him 
the paternoster as a religious exercise; 
on which he desired that it might be 
repeated,tat the same time inquiring 
by whom It haihheen written 1 At the 
death of Prince Philip, who had con¬ 
sumed his life in the practice of every 
vice disgraceful to humanity, some one 
was so uncharitable as to express a few 
slight misgivings on the subject of his 
salvation; whereupon the Mardchale 
de la Melleraye declared it to be her 
deliberate conyiction, that “ God would 
consider well before he decided on 
damning people of that rank!” 

‘^•facts like these'iire pretty unam¬ 
biguous symptoms of the irreligion 
which prevailed in the court of France 
at the particular period alluded to — 
they “ speak librariesbut then, at 
least, there was a respect,for forms 
and devotional observances, which 
seems now to have utterly and uni¬ 
versally passed away. A casuist in 
such matters might consider the dis¬ 
tinction immaterial, the value of cere¬ 
monials depending on the existence of 


the vital principle, of which they are to 
be regarded only as the external indi¬ 
cation. This, however, is a question 
which it is needless to discuss; for, 
although we would hardly go so far as 
the helpmate of Parson Adams, who 
thought it blasphemy to debate tlieolo- 
gical subjects out of church, it would 
be easy to find topics at least equally 
profitable, and perhaps more enter¬ 
taining. 

A collateral inference respecting the 
general habits of Parisian society, in 
connexion with Sunday celebrations, 
may safely be deduced from the sub¬ 
joined account of a grand fete at Ver¬ 
sailles, on the 29tli of May last, at 
which it was our fortune to be present. 

Punctuality is a household virtue 
apparently in no great estimation 
amongst our neighbours; for in no 
other country, from the Crimea to 
the kingdom of Fife, is it so indifi'er- 
ently cultivated. Tlieir negative mo¬ 
rality in this respect occasions pretty 
numerous disappointments relative to 
shows, festival-spectacles, and public 
entertainments of every denomination. 
A Frenchman’s horror of rain is such, 
that a chronic hydrophobia, free indeed 
from morbid properties, may almost be 
considered inherent in his very system. 
Not only a shower, but even an inaus¬ 
picious sky, or wind of evil augury, on 
Saturday, is deemed good and suffi¬ 
cient reason to adjourn a f^te which 
weeks before had been appointed for 
the succeeding Sunday. Therefore, 
although in no odier part of the world 
are galas of such frequent recurrence, 
the expectation of one is nowhere so 
uncertain of fulfilment. 'Uiat which 
we witnessed on St. Philip’s day had 
been in agitation during the greater 
part of the preceding spring, and was 
eventually edebrated about two months 
after the date of the programme in 
which it was originally announced. 
Louis Philippe, previous to his depar¬ 
ture on his electioneering provincial 
tour (for such it was), hra made ar¬ 
rangements which would enable him 
to arrive at St. Cloud on Saturday the 
28di, just in time to take part in the 
festival of his patron saint; this being, 
moreover, the first anniversary since 


* It tvas the custom of the French court—at least, under the^ Bourbons—to 
seek a^wsion to the pnsence of royalty by scraping at the door of the apartment; 
a, knock, on such'^occasions, was contrary to etiquette; and this curious privilege 
was extended to all the princes of the blood, in common wifib the sovereign himsw. 
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poor St. Louis had sui$tained loss of 
caste in the calendar. As the great, 
the important day” approached, no 
stimulant was omitted which could 
quicken curiosity or add impulse to 
excitement. All the preparations which 
had so long been in progress were 
proclaimed and amplified with rather 
more than the ordinary grandiloquence 
of journalism, and of course gave rise 
to a prodigious expenditure of gossip. 
Critical ingenuity, be it observed, cotild 
hardly be exercised on a subject more 
debatable; for the French fully coin¬ 
cide with the Roman chieftain who 
maintained that he who could most 
skilfully dispose a fete for his friends 
was not less a great man than he who 
could best oppose an army to his 
enemies. If this doctrine be admitted, 
Napoleon's success in causing the 
fountain of Innocents to run Burgundy 
at his nuptials with Marie Louise might 
contest precedence of glory with Ms 
exploits at Wagram or Marengo. The 
morning in question proved damp, 
drizzling, and unsatisfactory; the sky 
was overcast, on ail sides, with dreary, 
dismal-looking clouds, that threatened 
to give a more aquatic turn to the ex¬ 
cursion than an^ one but a gosling 
could have desired; in short, every 
thing visible in the heavens above or 
on the earth beneath bore an aspect 
as unpromising as could well be 
imagined. Sundry glances of inquiry 
were directed to the several points of 
the compass, and abundant consulta¬ 
tion was held thereupon amongst scat¬ 
tered groups, according to the fancied 
weather-wisdom of the parties confer¬ 
ring; but a determination to trust to 
chances was generally the result, inas¬ 
much as by fer the greater number 
were already compromised to the 
amount of the deposit for their vehi¬ 
cles. Impatient gestures, it is true, 
denoted certain compunctious visitings, 
in consideration of the jeopardy of 
hoiyday raiment; but the people, to 


do them justice, usually submit to such 
disasters with resignation and good 
humour. 

So universal had been the interest 
attached to this celebration, that an 
immense number of public convey¬ 
ances that regularly plied on other 
routes were, for the one day only, 
transferred to the Passy barricre, 
which opened on the road to the in¬ 
tended scene of action. So early as 
six o’clock, quadrupeds in rope har¬ 
ness, and bipeds in gay apparel, with 
flocks of “cuckoos” not to be recog¬ 
nised by ornithology, alreadji.began to 
muster in considerable force on the 
Place de Louis Seize.* Vehicles of 
all descriptions, ancient and modern, 
foreign and domestic, so constructed 
as to afford a glorious negative illus¬ 
tration of the line of beauty, and in 
defiance of every pedantic principle of 
mathematics, were put in immediate 
requisition. The cumbrous diligence, 
the rickety flacre, and the half-aristo¬ 
cratic cabriolet, had alike their regular 
complement of occupants ; and for 
the rest of the morning the route from 
Paris through Sevrbs, between Meudon 
and St. Cloud, presented an uninter¬ 
rupted succession of wheels upon the 
whirl. Although the readen like our¬ 
selves, may not be so opule nt in geo¬ 
graphical knowledgfiHE' to be familiar 
with the varioujjwoss-roads and tum- 

5 ikes about such classical cities as 
’ombuctoo or Ballinafad, he is doubt- 
le.ss aware that Versailles is situate at 
what would be called, in the happy 
phraseology of auctioneers, the distance 
of an easy ride from the metropo^s. 
It Ls, we believe, considerably more 
than what the Jews consider “a Sab¬ 
bath-day’s journey;” but in referqgfie 
to the present excursion, such a form 
of expression, we shame to acknow¬ 
ledge, can scarcely seem inappropriate. 
By nine, a.m., we had arrived at our 
destination; and, with some such 
yearnings as Tinker Sly when he cla- 


* The frequent political vicissitudes of which Paris has been the theatre, render 
its public works and thoroughfares liable to continual changes of name and destisa- 
tion. In the centre of the Place de Louis Seize, on die spot directly fronting the 
Tuilleriee, where Louis and bis mieen were consigned to the guillotine, Charles 
Dix had meant to erect a statue of that unfortunate monarch; but the pedestal was 
the only part Completed when he ceased to reign—for the Bourbons were dilatoty 
in all their undertakings—and it remains just as be left it, with this difference, 
that a tricoloured flag superaedes the statue, while the obnoxious words *• A la 
Charts** are inscribed upon its base, 'llie square itself has also been named anew 
the Place of the Revolution. 
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moured for “conserves of beef,” vre comprehended under the general title 
entered into collision -with certain sub- of a dijeftner d la fmarchette; 

stantial articles of home consumption 


" Which, by rapacious hunger swallowed deep, 
Surpassea all that painting con express. 

Or youthful poets fancy when they love,” 


So much for “ a cross ” between 
Messieurs Thomson and Eowe. The 
important work of mastication thus 
happily disposed of, we had sufficient 
leisure and opportunily to look about 
us in Versailles, whicn by this time 
began to wear that bolyday aspect so 
correctly described by tlie levee-visitors 
of King Arthur. Every succeeding 
moment brought with it an accession 
of new-comers and an increase of raw 
material for more “motley groups”* 
than the vision of Mirzah could have 
contained, or the venerable St. Bartho¬ 
lomew ever witnessed. The weather 
itself became unexpectedly good-hu¬ 
moured, and might nave even satished 
the disinterested loyalty of a Vauxhall 
proprietor at the anniversary of the 
bilth-day. All the rain that had pre¬ 
viously follen was no more than suffi¬ 
cient for the actual demands of the 
oOcasion, as it effectually allayed the 
dust in road, street, and boulevard, for 
the remainder of foe day, and consi¬ 
derably entnuityjlj^ the beauty of the 
gardens, 

“ Lightly o'er the living scene 
Shading tlte tenderest, freshest green.” 


Up to the year 1666 , Versailles was 
little more than a village, with a hunt¬ 
ing-lodge for the roval family, called 
by. Ba^npierre “ the paltry ch&teau 
of Versaillesbut the erection of a 
magnificent ^lace by Louis XIV., 
aihl- the permanent^residence of the 
court of r ranee thenceforward, gave it 
an importance which it couffi never 
otherwise have acquired. It is at 
present the chief city of the department 
of Seine and Oise, with a population 
amounting to between thirt/and forty 
thousand souls, and contains a cathe¬ 
dral and not fewer than eight churches, 
hesidw n variety of hanwme public 
bi^ldings, and market-places, and 
squains* rathar larger than one com¬ 
monly finds in the provincial towns of 
Fmnoe; The palace itself is situated 
at the remote end firom the metropolis, 
ai^ is apptoadied by three great 


avenues from Paris, St. Cloud, and 
Sceaux, which seem to divide the city, 
as it were, dial-wise, and illustrate the 
rtis in urbe by double rows of stately 
trees on either side, terminating in the 
Plkce d’Armes (such a square as that 
within the Horse Guards,) immediately 
opposite the grand courtyard of the 
chateau. That pait of Versailles to 
the left is called the old town, while 
the corresponding division on the other 
side is known by its antithesis, and 
includes the principal church, as well 
as by far the greater proportion of 
elegant buildings. 

To review in detail the enormous 
national military force lately called 
into existence, had been the osten¬ 
sible object of Louis Philippe’s recent 
tour to the provinces; and on the 
present occasion, it was anunged that 
the Garde Nationale of this department 
should undergo a similar inspection, 
no doubt principally for the purpose 
of giving additional eclat to the fote. 
Cliamois leather and pipe-clay were 
accordingly in universal requisition; 
for incessant and indefatigable was the 
furbishing of accoutrements, the assi¬ 
duity of decroUetirs, and the drilling 
of the undisciplined, from point dejonr 
to mid-day. A considerable body of 
chasseurs and cuirassiers presently 
lined the Avenue de Paris, while the 
National Guard of the Seine and Oise, 
probably amounting to eight or nine 
thousand, were drawn up rank and file 
in the Pl^e d’Armes for the reception 
of his majesty; and truly, considmng 
the materials of which they chiefly 
consisted, the exhibition, on tne whole, 
as a military display, was sufficiently 
respectable, not to say imposing. 
Judging of their qualifications and 
appointments, by comparison with the 
muitia diivalry of the Dieppois, whom 
we had also seen under arms in tbo 
presence of royalty, they appeared to 
as much advantage as a regiment of 
household troops after the awful tmip- 
bands of Cockaigne, albeit set off Ay 
the white quadruped so “dear to that 


Vide Masquerade Advertisement. 
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TCntle warrior, Sir Claudius Hunter. 
Temporary stands, apparently con¬ 
structed by stirgeons’ apprentices, with 
no very disinter^ted motive, soon 
entirely surrounded the scene set a|»rt 
for the review; and the unintermitting 
ciy of PUce h Umar on all sides, in¬ 
vited us to gaze, at the expose of ten 
sous prompt payment, and a simple or 
compound fracture infviuro. 

Scarcely had these arrangement been 
completed, when the arrival of the 
King of the French, accompanied by all 
the citizenfamily, and a very numerous 
suite, including a military escort, gave 
the signal for a chorus of loyalty and 
rejoicing. Spontaiteous and universal 
shouts of vive le roil Vivent les 
jeunes personnes ! with many a da capoy 
testified the ecstasies of the spectators, 
as the royal cortege drove slowly past 
to dieir intended station at tire principal 
entrance to the palace. Louis-Philippe,' 
extending his person half way out of Uie 
carriage-window, in an attitude which 
it must have been somewhat' incon¬ 
venient to sustain, made such cordial' 
returns on his part, as shewed that the 
monarch and his subjects were equally 
well satisfied with each other. He 
seemed to feel, with Voiture, that it is 
more affecting to be applauded by the 
people timn by poets. But, alas for 
acclamations I Who was it that shed 
tears—tears of delighted sensibility— 
at the rapturous enthusiasm with which 
crowd ed theatres proclaimed her praise ? 
Marie Antoinette — a few months after¬ 
wards a destined victim in the abject 
prison of tiie Conciergerie 1 At the 
palace-gate a white cluufger, with mag¬ 
nificent housings, which would have 
moved the envy of the civic baronet 
already mentioned, vras in waiting for 
the Icing; and his majesty accordingly 
rode along the whole of the lines,, 
attend^ by a brilliant staff, consisting ' 
of the young princes, Casimir Perrier, 
Marshals Souit, Gerard, and many 
other distinguished officers; after 
which he resumed his place beside 
the queen and her retlime, while the 
troops defiled rapidly before him, and 
aubsequeiUly performed the usual evo¬ 
lutions. 

The military pageant was succeeded 
by certain athletic ^atnes and foscen- 
niite l>uffoonety, intended for tim 
amusement of ^e po^lace, properly 
•0 osBed; but the royal fomityH<mecm- 
time retired to partake od some refiierii- 
ment, \ritile the whole of the palace, 


with the exception of the tofon in 
which the repast bad been prepared, 
was thrown open to the public. 
Charles the emperor exclaimed that 
Florence was too fine to be looked 
at on any day that was not set apart 
for recreation; and so say we of 
Versailles. " Sto Naples and die P 
is the vain-glorious proverb of the 
Italians; but no sig^t-seer should give 
up the ghost without having visited tliis 
gorgeous monument of elder Europe. 
It realises to the eye what the imagi¬ 
nation might conceive of Diocletian’s 
palace at Salona, which cousred nine 
or ten English acres on the banks of 
the Adriatic; and the gardens suggest 
the fote of the eastern king who was 
struck dead by lightning for having 
imitated paradise. Alas! such a stu¬ 
pendous relic of monarchical magui- 
ficence, when the pomp of the court 
was so painfully contrasted with the 
poverty of the people, can only be 
compared to the luxuriant vegetation 
adjoining Circassian hot-springs, amidst 
tile desolate, wintry steriUty which is 
visible around it. The palace, as it 
now stands, with all its ^purtenances^ 
was erected by Louis aIV., in the 
midst of a tedious and expensive war, 
and cost the nation, firom fit^ to last, 
an outlay of many milJjuaEis sterling. 
In one week aIoMii««^',000 men and 
6000 horses we^employed daily, at 
an expense of 2^,000 francs; and for 
a considerable length of time tiie 
labourers actually composed an army 
of not less than 36,000. Lead u 
usually considered rather a heavy 
article, and the French exchequer 
found it so, for its consumptiCa 
amounted to a modest , 4 tem of 82 
millions' of livres. Indeed, the expats 
diture could not have been otherwise 
than enofoious, for the attractions of 
Versailles are all of them exclusively 
created by dint of labour and inde¬ 
fatigable art. Nature, it is apparent, 
has been strictty neutral; and the 
Due de Crequi had certainly no less 
than reason to call his master’s darting 
residence a favourite wifhoiti merit.' 
The reckless indifference with which 
monarchs in tbqse days could disposS 
of the national resources, appears to 
be well exemplified by the (ample act 
of Louis when the tremendous acodunt 
of the cort inoutred by tiie dh&teau and 
gardens was laid bmore Itim. His 
nuyeaity was ** gracioiitiy pleased,’^ 
aftw having glanced at the sum total. 
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the pftptir jii6hiild 

' liiafrf:K,pi9»^er^: 4u<»dsmt|aw8e lo^* 

^'gave 1^4 .uoeiaKii^ ais f ^aal. 

oF his art&teciis ot gaMeows. 

‘To ^ho cpnvieirsaDt ■with.-the 
intngued of coif^ tha .alleged origin 
bf ihe vnr of. 1688^will harol^ appear 

^ improbq^lei.; Thh king,'.it is saicv one 
iiMming discovered that a window in 
Crand*TrUmon was pot upilrorth with 
the rest, and immedi^ly became m 
incensed against the superinteodeht .^ 
the works, that Francois, Marquess a6 
lAuvois. keeper of the seals, exckusaed 
to one of his intimates, am lost if I 
do not find occupation for one who 
dius easily loses his temper. Nothing 
but a war can wean him firom his 
buildings, and, par6/eu.^ a war he shall 
havel'* 

** What dire effects firom trifling eeases 
spring!” 

Ibe palace has. been pnlnhabited 
since 1789, and stands in its dreary 
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tftandeur-a s61ita^ memorial* of 'hai- ‘ 
ml aisQiriatloBs. , Who cah aricemi 
withqqh,'ensntiini die jsplendid maible . 
staircase, where^iM'lgomsid^ caeftt vms 
murdered’ while' the wretched qneen 
^made J^r< escape from smother jpart of 
the’ building ? can regard'mthout 
some toiwcrnem of sentiment the scene 
'consecmlro to classical recollet^fi by 
the touching apostrophe of^uike: 

" It is now seventeen years since I 
saw'^e Qeeen of Fran<%, then die 
dauphiaess, on the terrace of Versailles, 
and surely never lighted on this orb, 
which she scarcely seemed to touch, 
a more delightfu^mion!” Who (»n 
call to mind vril||riit a shudder the 
memorable fifth of October, 1789, 
when the mob of the.revolution, for 
the first time, profaned the sanctity of 
the royal Uneshold, and armed Treason 
desecrated these household shrines of 
an august and ancient dynasty ! Then, 
indeed, did ■'the unhallowed intrusion 
of a rebnHk>us rabble but too literally 
illustrate the description of the poet,* 


" Apparet domus tutas et atria longa patescunt, 
Apparent Friami et veterum penetralia regum.” 


The feeling^ ^hich a visitor of sensi¬ 
bility, may be supposed to eiiteitam 
upon traversing the interior of this vast 
and loveT%.mhce. fi»oght as it is with 
such historiralrl^niscencesjare so well 
depicted by the Db.*hesse d'Abrantes 
(widow of Marshal Juuot) in her me¬ 
moirs, recently published# in Paris, 
that we shall make no hpplogy for 
quoting the whole passage. The period 
of which she speaks w^ the interval 
inunedia|ely after the firat Italian cam- 
psugh, and of course during tiie govern¬ 
ment of •thq,Dirfeetory, 

C’ast dans petite excursion 

i |ae j’ai vu Versailles pour hiFi'ciui^ 
ois, et je ne pnis rendre I’impression 
t 0 rribU (c’eSt^le mot) que cette reine 
veuve et d^pouill^e pToamsit sur moi! 
£n voyant ces longues salles d^tendues 
et d4s«rtea, oes corridors bbscurs, ces 
chambres encore toutss dor^, paraissant 
attendre un aehevemeut de pompe, ces 
in^nses salons dans lesqaeis qnelques 
voibc^trang^res et solitaires font entenbre 
ces psrowes de sons brisks; tout me 
palnrt si triste et ei d4soU, qhe, toute 


jeune fiUe que j’^tais, j*en ai conserve 
une si vive impression qu’en 1821, 
lorsque je fas m'^tsblir d VerBulles, 
je me rappelai I’impreesion produite sur 
moi par fabandon triste et hontenx de 
I’ancienne demeore de Louis XIV. Je 
demandai dans quel 4tBt 4tait le chflteau, 
et lorsque je sub qu’il 4tait toujours le 
m6me que tous le direetoire, je ne me 
Bouciai pas d’entrer dans cette royals 
habitation, d^laissee volontairament par 
ses protecteors naturels: j’aurais bien 
plus souffert en voyant Son abandon 
en 1821 que je ne ravais fait en 1798. 
Le jardin 6tait mon seal but de pro- 
^jpenade.” 

The stones of the Pyramids are said 
; to have a voice for relating the marvels 
of Egypt: were a similar gift of speech 
impart^ to the ancient halls of royali^, 
what wondrous histories might they 
iioti^oldl To furnish this stupendoBS 
raifice bn. a. scale of magnificence 
commensurate with its fixtures, would 
bi^aust a treasury, mid France wiU 
probably never a^n find a mouamfa 
who would dare to undertake it. 


* Few.men osn bl sapposed to speak epigrammatifiallyon thmv death-bed. The 
lut words, of Miraheau, who died efont this period, are therefore ibe more.r^Sii;** 
sMe. Being tdd thm, his stomsoh could no l^jgsr dischsrge ite Amottons, lb* 
s nkpvmg omtwte*mdtohev^«*plai»ed, ” ThettoMribitieniuguae when the hesd 
hs* lost its power!*' , , , o 
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ik>uis*hitnsdf,.'^EWr vun^ived ttine'si di:IWi(r4^M The 
thiee gecerotiodff ef 'fia.tKtecaii sOve^ jo^erc^'sh^ iw 

retgas, su»d fulfiUiM;;JiivM|il's eoixtHiou Hhvoentefs iirop into ohife by 

•of old age, fay beholding ^Itadst all his one, till he &uhd himself solitary in ^e 

• &mdy die before hini, lKeame sensible #orld; his mistresses also disappeared, 

vof his fatal extravagance vrhen too*!ate, ' or became as those of X^ourjahakl'l; apd * 

and.with his dying bretdli Igesoaght the his last faltering accents would have 

dauphin to imitate him neither in his done justice to clie touching redectichi 

wars nor in his expenses. (I^ee Vbl> of Catullus : 

Quo desiderio veteres revocomus asiores, 

Atque olim amissas Bemus amicitiaa!” 


But we digress too much from the 
present by thus recurring to the past. 
Gold and glass;|j&d marble seem to 
have disputed ror the preference in 
beautifying .these truly royal apart¬ 
ments ; die chief existing attraction, 
Irawever, is the numerous paintings of 
Le Brun, who is allowed to have 
equalled the Italian masters in design 
and composition. The subjects are 
for the most part the exploits of the 
grand monarqtie, of which dm passage,, 
and the capture of Valenciennes are 
the principal. To these pieces Char- 
pentiers had affixed inscriptions abound¬ 
ing in hyperbolical praise and nauseous 
flattery, which die good sense of Louis 
caused immediately to be erased. The 
Family of Darius, the Conguise de 
Tranche comptte pour la seeonde Jiiis, 
and the Meeting of Alexander and 
Queen Sisygambis, have likewise been 
admired; but the Salon d'Hercute is 
more remarkable thap either, on ac¬ 
count of the fate of Le Moine, from 
whose easel it proceeded. The apo¬ 
theosis was designed to. flatter Cardinal 
Hercule de Fleuri,Vho certainly in no 
one particular (name excepted) could 
be said to resemble the Hercules 
the fable ; but the unfortunate painter, 
being at once hated by his envioua;^ 
brother artists, and badly recompensed ^ 
by die cardinal, in a fit of vexation at 
bis diappointment, was induced to 
(Ximmit suicide. St. Thdrese, by Jea^. 
Baptiste Stmtene, forms a magmficeat 
altarpiece to die chape^ which is one 
of the most beautiful in France; but 
it is dtought rather too voluptuous for 
its subject and situation. Christ at 
die House of Simon the Pharisee, by 
Paul Veronese, in one of the saloons, is 
considered amongst the most succesd- 
ftil piectt by that celebrated ardst. The 
rooms are all of them lofty, vvaU-pro- 
piadoned, and singularly si^ious, as 
may be inforred from the fact, that the 
grem hall alone is upwards of 220 

VOL. IV. KO. XXIV. 


feet long. Tlie royal a*te-cha1hber 
has been whimsically named the **aUm 
de It was in the private thea¬ 

tre of the court that the greater numb^ 
of Moii^re’s comedies were originally 
produced; and not only do its di¬ 
mensions more than double the size of 
^ Adelphi, but its present splendour 
in dilapidation affords sufficient evi¬ 
dence that it must have been originally 
much more magnificent than any of our 
British theatres even at this day. 

Society in France presents to a stran¬ 
ger’s eye one very interesting feature 
which we could wish to see equally 
observable elsewherev ■ We allude’to 
the extreme lefinement of the lower 
classes universally, so far as it can be 
evinced by die most scrnnulous respect 
for works of art, ^isfr'inaBed for every 
thing that in anj^ay appertains to the 
elegances concomitant on a high state 
of civilisation!. Here, for example, were 
the common soldiers of die ranks, the 
humblest of the peasantry from child to 
grandsire,the.nteanest and most sordid 
of handicraft mechanics, ranging tm- 
controlled through suites of chambers 
which taste,,and toil,and4reasure, had 
united to adorn; yCt not a picture ivas 
touched, nor a vase defaced, nor a 
panel simied, nor a mirror bieathed 
; upon. A pencil-mark on a piece of 
sculpture, or a diamdnd scribble on a 
window-pane, would have excited' as 
much public scandal as an act of sacri¬ 
lege itself might have produced in die 
land of the less punctilious jehn Bull. 
The contrast is humiliating; and a pri¬ 
vilege which amongst ourselves woulj} 
infidlibly be abu^, is abundandy 
merited by those who know so wall 
hoW to enjoy it. 

Having taken a sufficiendy satis- 
factory survey of the interior, we 
hastmied to rejoin the bright multi¬ 
tude rejoicitig amid the djcfries <d 
die gardens. The view of me palace 
from thence, it must be acknowledged, 

3 B 
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is singularly grand and imposing. It 
is situated on a gentle rising ground, 
and presents a beautiful colounade of 
the Doric order, which is not only 
chaste in itself, but harmonises admira- 
*biy with the structure as a whole. The 
front and wings are built of polished 
stone, resembling the pillars of the un¬ 
finished Parthenon,’’ on the Calton 
Hill, at Edinbuigh, and extend to such 
prodigious length as to ftfford some¬ 
what of an architectural illustration of 
(he command issued by Satan to the 
battalions oftfallen angels,— 

“ Vanguard, to right and left the front 
unfold.” 


On the present occasion, the balcony 
projecting from the cent^ windows 
was decorated with crimson velvet and 
cloth of gold, and otherwise provided 
with suitable appointments for the re¬ 
ception of the royal party, all of whom 
soon afterwards appeared, amidst the 
acclamations of the spectators, and re¬ 
tained their station at least long 
enough., tp notice the interesting details 
of the splendid spectacle before them. 
It was indeed a fair and goodly scene, 
that might well have provoked the ad¬ 
miration of the most fiistidious. In 
no direction was it possible to nuse 
tlie eye without beholding 


Blight images that spoke without a sound, 
And views like vistas into fairy ground.” 


Talk of the horticulture (rf Alcinous 
in the Odyssey, or the hanging gardens 
of Babylon; but the fragrant orange¬ 
ries,— the grateful frescades,— the 
many-twinkling fountains,—the classic 
statuary,— the flutes and cymbals, and 
guitars,—and the hearty laughter-peals 
of Versailles, for us I Accoiding to the 
august auUiority of Sir William Tem¬ 
ple, an oblong on a descent is the best 
site and shape for a garden; and these 
orthodox tequisites, we may observe, 
have been dof^k^mplied with, in this 
instance, by Ix It is a little 

singular, however, thalithe, whq, as the 
reader may be aware, was the arciiitect 
of the groves and grottoes of Versailles, 


should have also planted St. James’s 
and Greenwich Parks, which are in so 
different a style, and reflect compara¬ 
tively but small credit upon his taste. 
French groves have been compared to 
green chests set on poles; and the 
artists who “ play such fantastic tricks” 
with shears and pruning-knife are sa¬ 
tirically designated “ evergreen tailors.” 
Horace Walpole, also, is very facetious 
about vegetable giants and “ walking 
up and down stairs in the open air;” 
and certainly the straight lengtli of the 
broad measured walk, the formal quin¬ 
cunx, and the fanciful itoi/e, do im¬ 
pose an unsatisfying sameness on the 
generality of continental gardens :— 


Grove nods to grove, each alley has its brother, 
And half the terrace just reflects tlie other.” 


*!But still this kind of horticultural 
pedantry is ^calculated at first sight 
rather to amtiseby .its quaintness than 
to offend by its (prinality. It seems, 
as it were, the creation of Quakers; 
the trees are made to look like station¬ 
ary posture-masters; every thing is 
square, prim, and coxcombical; but, 
obsolete tltougli it be, it has a respect¬ 
able old-fashioned air Vithal, and 
therefore it is that we are reluctant to 
cavil at it 


” The ancient spirit is not dead ; 

♦ Old times, thought I, are breathing 
lVord*woTt/t. 



It is ifrtte, the intersecting alley at 
the with the premeditated 

out by a thicket to blind you 
roaster thinks you ought to see, 
iiluch renuhds She of ten lines 
a ghost, and fa^l a etart,” and 
re unavoidably ^tracts from the 


impression. The trim close-shaven 
orange-trees, standing as they dp (all 
of the same stature and circuraferende 
to an inch) in parallel rows of tun- 
bellied little tubs, have a priggish, 
trainband, dwarfish sort of aspect, 
which we do not overmuch admire,— 

*< Non omnes arhusta juvant humileBqtte 
nyrics 

Dut MPhen evening slowly sails and 
waves her banner grey,” and diey ex¬ 
hale from their humid foliage o^urs 
that were worthy to scent the atmo¬ 
sphere of the lower heaven, we are inca¬ 
pable of regarding them with any feel-- 
mgs but those of gratitude and affec- 
tiw. Versailles, however, includes 
within its enclumted • limits ** each 
plant of firm and fragrant leaf)” and 
every forest pmducX’ion that is ridi. w 
rare or curious; nor is Cowley's frt- 
voufi^ the lime-tree, wanting to tiiis 
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most ancient “ federative congress” of 
umbragedus representatives. 

The Louvre is richer than Versailles 
in specimens of the antique, but the 
latterhas infinitely the greater proportion 
of masterpieces from the French sculp¬ 
tors Oiemselves; and undoubtedly there 
are groups of statuary in these gardens 
which might not hare been unworthy 
of a Pmxiteles or Lysippus. When it 
is remembered Uiat the church of Home 
gives such extensive encouragement to 
the sister arts of painting and sculpture, 
it will hardly appear strange that ar¬ 
tists in Catliolic countries should have 
attained to a perfection of which the 
professors of the reformed religion have 
comparatively fallen short. Thus it is 
that the English traveller finds, even 
in provincial towns, on the continent, 
numerous works of genius in both de¬ 
partments which would justly be con¬ 
sidered no unworthy acquisition to the 
scanty productions of native labour in 
his own metropolis at home. 

In these delicious parterres, “ these 
verdant solitudes and green retreats,” 
with all their marble eremites full of 
poetry visible to the sense—their shrubs 
and flowers redolent of fragrance and 
clothed in beauty—their columns of 
living water glistening into rainbow 
coruscations before the sunbeams,— 
there is much to delight and not a 
little to astonish ; but they have no 
connexion whatever with either the ro¬ 
mantic or picturesque^ St. Cloud has 
more of the wild scenery of nature; 
Meudon or St. Germains commands a 
nobler prospect of champaigne land¬ 
scape ; and, to a mind of poetic tem¬ 
perament, Hawthornden or the Dargle, 
we doubt not, would be fiiirly worth 
the whole. All the atteactions of Ver¬ 
sailles are exactly of a nature to find 
favour, in the eyes of such persons as 
the worthy Welsh proprietor who hur¬ 
ried his English ^est through one of 
the finest landscanes in the neighbomr- 
hood of Llangollen without remark, 
until he arrived at a huge square step, 
artificially constructed in the bed oi a 
mountain river, for which he chal¬ 
lenged especial admiration, as ** it had 
been made by one Edwat^s, of Pont- 
y-pridd, and was reckoned as neat a 
piece of masbnwork as any in die 
country.” * 

During the entire of the morning 
all the smaller waters had been in 
fill! play, and were certainly suffi¬ 
ciently beauthful to give abundant gra¬ 


tification to any visitor who had no 
opportunity of esti^iating hydraulics 
by comparison ; but it was arranged 
that the expensive machinery of the 
grand water-works would be put in 
motion at three o’clock, and the public* 
naturally “ seasoned their admiration” 
for the more potent demand which it 
was expected would be made upon it. 
Meanwhile, Louis Philippe and his 
party mad^ their appearance in the 
gardens, and immediately proceeded 
to a pldce dCcau of considerable di¬ 
mensions, in front of tiff terraoe, at 
the distance ofabout half a mile, in ordcff*' 
to enjoy a mock naval engagement, 
which we rather imagine would have 
amused our Jack tars even still more 
than his majesty. Several magnificent 
yachts, adorned with tricolor streamers, 
silken awnings, lively liveries, and 
otlier elegant appurtenances of aquatic 
high life, had been fitted up for the 
accommodation of the royal company, 
while all the rest of the spectators 
clustered in thousands and tens of 
thousands on the banks. The opposing 
armaments consisted of about a dozen 
boats each, and eveiy boat contained 
its precise complement of two rowers 
and one combatant, provided with a 
white pole tipped af.c.lJier end with a 
crimson cushioi^’‘‘'’fhe respective par¬ 
ties were ofcoi^e attired in a different 
uniform, which was confined to a 
jaunty tasseled cap, a red or yellow 
vest, blue sash, and white trousers. 
Both squadrons rested on their oars in 
battle-array, duly arranged according 
to naval tactics, until a drummer, *'by 
the royal order,” gave the utmost elbow- 
emphasis to a pas de charge, where¬ 
upon the rival fleets advanced Vpoh 
one another, the champions, standing 
erect at the p^w, poised their wea¬ 
pons, and eacn^velled his own against 
the breast of his opponent which gene¬ 
rally capsised either one or both into 
tlie water, while the line was broken in 
a style which Admiral Rodney himself 
ffiight have applauded. The boats 
afterwards briskly wheeled round to 
their original position, and the dis¬ 
comfited marksmen swam a^ore, their 
chins resting on their several poles, 
while they were saluted on all aides 
with cheers and cachinnation. Pre- 
sently, however, they joined their bro¬ 
ther mariners militant in as goodly a 
plight as before, having chajOj^ ffieir 
habiliments in a grand nei^bouring 
marquee, which had been specially i 
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erected for the purpose. Again and 
again did the aforesaid drummer ‘^beat 
the signal for letting slip the dogs of 
war; and as often was the same 
, achievement repeated with similar re¬ 
sults, until the guerriers might be sup¬ 
posed to wax weary from the fatigues 
of such a campaign. Their maje.sties 
then disembarked, for the purpose of 
rcconnoitering the gardens, while the 
genii of the waters wer? disporting 
amid the dryads in the groves. 

Lqiiis Philippe himself and his eques¬ 
trian compaffions remounted their horses 
hnd pricked on right merrily, from one 
walk to another, during the whole time 
that die grand waters were in motion; 
and the queen, the princesses, the Due 
de Nemours, and a royal kinswoman, 
ugly to a degree of sublimity, drove to 
and fro, in like manner, in an open 
nondescript, shaped somewhat after the 
fashion of the vehicle in which pick¬ 
pockets are conveyed from the police- 
offices to the fortification hard by St. 
Sepulchre’s. Just at this moment a 
reluctant amateur performer made his 
appearance, in the person of a vene¬ 
rable tom-cat, who in the days of his 
kittenhood had been ravished from the 
parental pWs of his disconsolate mo¬ 
ther in his nStive^Jayrick at Angola. 
This interesting feltt^ emigrant was 
prevailed upon to ascend from the ter¬ 
race in a balloon which had been in 
process of inflation for the greater part 
of the morning. What became of the 
precarious equipage or its much-dissa¬ 
tisfied occupant, we never could dis¬ 
cover; for puss neglected to “report 
progress,” or, else his communications 
weje carried away by adverse breezes 
to me appointed -■fSceptacle of light 
craft, called, from time immemorial, 
the Limbo of Vanity,^ 

In the reign of LouisiCI V. there were 
two menagewes in the park of Versailles, 
with all kinds of wild beaste and every 
variety of aquatic animal; but the esta¬ 
blishment, we should imagine, has now 
•been superseded by the collection in 
ilteJardmdes Plantes. The expenditure 
of that monarch on his diversions was 
s^aiieed by characteristic magnifi¬ 
cence. He celebrated a file on 
7th pf May^ which was conti¬ 


nued for several succeeding days, and 
supplied material for an illuminated 
folio, oflScially published soon after¬ 
wards by the court printer, under the 
royal license. All the gardens,through- 
out their whole extent, were illuminated 
from sunset to sunrise, by lights emitted 
from transparent vases; the branches 
of the trees were clipped so as, to re¬ 
present different orders of architecture, 
and musicians in the garb of shep¬ 
herds were perched every where 
amongst the boughs playing on sylvan 
pipes, and flutes, and violins innume¬ 
rable ; tables were loaded with the 
most sumptuous banquets, disposed 
with an elegance which almost inspired 
reluctance to disarrange them; Chinese 
fireworks detained a splendid twilight 
in the firmament; the atmosphere was 
odoriferous with the perpetual plash of 
scented fountains; masks and dances 
alternately ministered to the amuse¬ 
ment of the court, amongst whom the 
sovereign himself was conspicuous by 
his silver armour d la Grecque, stud¬ 
ded with a profusion of diamonds, and 
the fire-coloured plumes that nodded 
in his helmet.* 

“ The heart with fragrance and wf^h 
joy o’erflowod." 

The display which we witnessed, it 
is true, fell rar short of this gorgeous 
aggregate of the attractions of Fairy 
Land; but we agree with the grave¬ 
digger, that “comparisons are odorous,” 
and there was undoubtedly abundant 
provocative to no common degree of 
gratification. It is generally believed 
that it costs government an outlay of 
more than 3,0002. British to set the 
grand works in motion, even for the 
space of half an hour; and the asser¬ 
tion will scarcely be deemed incredible, 
when it is known that the spectator 
could command a view of eight hun¬ 
dred jets, most of them ascending to 
a leve^witli the trees, at a single antp 
d'ail! Some people consider this 
kind of landscape ornament very ques¬ 
tionable, in pomt of taste; .but they 
are unreasonably fkstidious. Natur^ 
j^s d’eaux do exist, though we will 
allow ^at they are rare; and surely, 
even did they not, it is jperfectly allow- 


* Colbert advised Louis XIV• to give one of those grand fItM, in the eiroeotS- 
'tien that the taxes t!!us^ on the money spent by the people would suffice to defiray 
the chsxgtfS I and under tiiis preposterous pretence jhe spouted away the fiinde of 
the hetional exebequer. The rejoicings at the nuptiau of Lohis XVI. (when 
dMphin) actually cost the public no less a sum thim 800,000f. 
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able for art to deal with a fluid as with ment of tlie legitimate rights which 

a solid. We cannot sympathise with appertain to the whole watery world, 

Mr. Mashn’s affectation, in pretending whether flood or brooklet; 

to regard the attempt as an infringe- 

“ Thy poet, Albion, scorns. 

E’en for a c'old unconscious element, 

To forge the fetters he disdains to wear.” 

No; it is not only graceful in its effect, classic in its origin, as old Ma;onides 

but itnobjectionable in principle, and himself could have informed him: 

Each gushing fount a marble cistern fills, 

Whose polished bed receives the falling rills.”.— Pope’s Homer, 


Perhaps, indeed, the works at Ver¬ 
sailles, and elsewhere on the continent 
generally, are more obnoxious to the 
animadversions of an American critic, 
whom we shall permit to speak for 
himself, premising that the passage 
quoted is taken from an article on the 
architecture of the United States, in 
Professor Silliman’s Journal. 

“ A traveller from our country is 
struck every where with the number 
and variety of the fountains. Some ex¬ 
hibit splendid jets, in which large co¬ 
lumns ofw’ater are thrown high in the 
air, to descend in every variety of form ; 
some shoot up a few silvery streaks; 
some pour forth large volumes of water, 
amidst rocks and crags; while in others 
il passes through unseen channels into 
simple basins, and is as quietly with¬ 
drawn. Sea-horses and sea-gods, shells, 
and other marine emblems, are tbeir 
usual ornaments; but the variety of 
taste is endless. In Rome alone there 
ore more than thirty, of various but 
costly forms: of all tliese, however, none 
attracts so much attention as the foun¬ 
tain of Trevi. The reader who has not 
seen it, will perhaps represent to himself 
now a magnificent jet, sending up its 
waters to aance and sparkle in the sun ; 
hut it is not so. There are very superb 
jets at Rome; those before St. Peter’s 
are the most splendid that can be ima¬ 
gined. But the fountain of Trevi simply 
pours forth its waters amid moss and 
rocks, which few people look at, and 
which, when noticed, is felt to detract 
from the beauty of the scene, ^be whole 
of it seems to have cost little labour to * 
the architect; and yet there is probably 
no fountain in Rome that has cost more. 
Any one can form a jet if he can but 
have the mechanical power; he can form 
a splendid one if the power is great, and 
money con make it so: but money could 
not have fofmed the fountain of Trevi, 
and there tfre few architects whose mitids 
are equal to such an effort. Bat let ua 
'.turn to our own country. We shall 
aoon have ptihUc foun^ns; we should 


have them now, for while they^ontri- 
bute to the healtli and Aeanliuess of a 
city, they are also a tribute of humanitj 
which the wealthy owe to the poor. 
When we have them, I hope, in the first 
place, that we shall not have jets from 
the mouths of turtles, or sea-monsters, 
or elephants, or swans, or any thing of 
that kin^. The idea is almost vulgar 
and disgusting—it is at least unnatural; 
and what is unnatural can never be in 
good taste. A jet need not throw up a 
large body of water; some of the most 
beautiful 1 have seen consist of but a 
small streak; but the heights ought al¬ 
ways to be considerable: ajetofafew 
feet will ever be regarded as an attempt 
at the wonderful, when we have not the 
means of attaining it. Generally, what¬ 
ever may be the mechanical power in 
our possession, it will, be preferable to 
let the matter tnke course that it 
always take&dn nature; mossy rocks, 
grottoes, if tfley can be employed, green * 
waving grass, and overshadowing trees, 
will make for us a far more beautiful and 
a far cheaper fountain than ia any jet 
which the world has ever seen. Tritons, 
mermaids, sea-horses, and such like, 
should he carefully excluded. • Why 
have sea-horses, or tritons, appearing 
to flounder in a shollbw basin, a few 
yards in diameter, and this iv fresh 
water too 1 Why place a portly Nep¬ 
tune, provided with a trident and other 
paraphemalia^to preside over what is 
only a good-Bized punch-bowll The 
tiling is ridiculous, and can be tolerated 
only where good taste is left behind, and ' 
where people are doing violence to na¬ 
ture, in attempts at what is pretty or 
wonderful. Even the simple Tun^ah 
fountain is in far better taste.” 

Without stopping, however, ^ canr 
vass American nydraalics with brother 
Jonathan, we shall briefly notice the 
principal works in these &P-fa}ned 
gardens, as they appeared to our un- 
scientiflc comprehensitm, and leave it 
to the reader's unasaist^ sagacity to 
imagine the rest for himself. Some of 
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the fountains are circular, some oval, 
some oblong; others quadrangular, 
■and others in the form m a crescent. 
The generality are situated at the in¬ 
tersection of two or more walks, many 
of which are ornamented at stated 
distances with groups of statuary, 
while others, at similar intervals, are 
decorated with colossal vases of Italian 
marble, beautifully sculptured with 
classic^ devices in bas-relief; and 
every vase is the receptacle rjf its own 
peculiar jets. Some throw out a sin¬ 
gle column, while the remainder either 
shoot forth th? same volume of water 
a variety of fonns, such as a tulip, 
a feather, a convolvulus, or a mush¬ 
room; or resolve the whole of their 
resources into a promiscuous gush of 
spray, in some instances so subtile, 
that it should be described tpther as 
mist.* Again, some fountains are 
lined with green turf, some with un¬ 
hewn rock, and some with a fneze of 
polished marble. Figures of bronze, 
many of them of gigantic dimensions, 
in the centre of each ba.sin, are the 
agents, or rather vehicles, through 
which the entire of the machinery is 
contrived to operate in the jets. One 
of the most conspicuous, in conse¬ 
quence of ita. central situation (at the 
end of the broad, walk opposite the 
terrace, and directlyvc front of the 
lake), is the basin of A^llo, who is 
represented in a chariot drawn by four 
horses, and surrounded by four tritons 


and an equal number of whales, with 
a train of dolphins and other aquatic 
productions (possibly, finny-^haddien 
might be included); all of which were 
actively engaged in spouting water to 
such a height, and witli such reckless 
prodigality, that it would have been 
only an act of common courtesy to 

f rovide poor Apollo with a parapluie. 
f we rightly remember, he wqs, in 
olden times, among the dryHeities; 
and any water which his brazen com¬ 
panions managed to send on high, we 
invariably observed, made it a point 
to come down again. Then tliere was 
the basin of Ceres, the basin of Flora, 
the basin of Saturn, the basin de la 
Syrlne, the basin of Bacchus, and the 
Montagne d'Eau —all beautiful in 
their way; but we shall not particu¬ 
larise, lest we might excite the jealousy 
of one divinity by bestowing an undue 
proportion of praise upon another. 
The fountain of tlie crown was curious, 
on account of the natural appearance 
of the flaggers, reeds, water-lilies, and 
bulrushes, all represented as growing 
in their own element, and formed with 
the most perfect delicacy, from so 
stubborn a material as metal. The 
jets from the fountain of the pavilion 
were of an amazing height, and a most 
graceful form; but the profusion of 
columns at the fountain of the pyramid, 
and their peculiar position as affected 
by the sun, produce a magnifleent 


*' Ft dans Fair s’enfiammant aux feux d’un soleil pur 
Pleuvoir en gouttes d’or, d'6meraude, ot d'azur!” 

Let Jardins, Chant I. 


Nor must we omit to notice the 
fountain of Lafona, seeing that it is 
one ofx^he most elabopUe that has yet 
been enumerated. It is a raised oval 
work, executed in stone and marble. 
Latona herself stands il^on die top; 
beneath are her children, Diana and 
Apollo; and seventy-four figures are 
station^ around them, repthsenting 
the peasants of Lybia transformed into 
frogs by Jupiter, at her own suit. 
Some are entirely changed, and in 
ofoet;^ the metamorphosis is only par- 
tialijr complete; but, by an allowable 
poetic Uceiise, a few crocodiles offen¬ 


der years, and lizards of immature 
growth, with several other little beasts 
and beastmeSf are seen colloguing in 
the back-ground. Diese personages 
overwhelm Latona with a Scotch mist. 
Being made of bronze, idie has rather 
a brazen air, as might naturally be 
expected; and the artist, for conve¬ 
nience sake, has inu^ined her a brunette. 
The watels roshing round, and Mling 
like a shower of ught liefore the sun¬ 
shine, emit a lustre which could hvdly 
be surpassed by the Arabian fountain 
of quicksilver. 


i Amongst .the mai^ cbmiges which have taken place since July 1^830, is one 
pitriioular most amusingly characteristio. The jet d*eau in the c^tre of the 
* Iwsis which had; assumed foe shape of s fieur.Ae-Iis, now appears as a 

'''ijnttA c^mthen, somewhat Uke those worn for sake of honour' by a wiaf of foe 
and fte this purpose all foe pipes were laid down anew. 
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Adjacent to tliis is another group, 
consisting of Neptune seated in a 
car, guidii^ his loaniing hor^s, pre> 
ceded by dolphins and sea-nymphs, 
in the centre of a canal. As the di¬ 
vinity is here represented he seems 
entitled to claim the rank of grand 
protector of ducks and goslings, and 
sovereign of the whole minnow genus 
by virtue of his trident. So much 
for Freifih appropriation of our own 
island deity. Neither should we over¬ 
look the delectable grotto of Thetis, 

bosom’d high in tuiled trees.” The 
design is happy, but the Society fur 
the Suppression of Vice would be ut¬ 
terly scandalised. On ordinary occa¬ 
sions it is dry, but the figures of 
nymphs, and steeds, and phocas, &c. 
occupy the same station at all seasons. 
When the water, however, is allowed 
to flow in through conch shells, coral 
branches, and numberless other un¬ 
suspected apertures, lo! the horses 
appear in the act of drinking; the 
phocas are seen “ rari nuntes ingurgite 
vasto and the nymphs (oh, “ no 
wonder there are earthquakes!”) are 
actually bathing, stark mother-naked 
in the open air.” Think of that, 
Master Brook! 

The Cascade de VAlice d'Eau is 
even still more curious in its construc¬ 
tion, and not less beautiful in its 
effect. A canal of considerable breadth 
is conducted, in tasteful meanders, to 
a ledge of bronze, about six feet over 
which it falls with a well-contrived 
projection, llte bronze is finely gilt, 
and wrought in exquisite bas-relief, 
representing the virgin-goddess sur¬ 
prised by Acteeon; and were it not 
for the plashing of the spray, not 
one of the figures would be wet by 
the cascade itself, which overhangs 
the group as with a transparent veil 
of silver tissue. Fauns and satyrs 
with spouting mouths, on either side, 
partially emerge, as it were, from the 
living rock—little more than their 
lieads and feet are visible; so that it 
would seem as if the rest of their bodies 
were enclosed in the stone of which 
the balin is formed. This is a piece 
of ingenuity that has always been par¬ 
ticularly admired; but tlie greatest ob¬ 
ject of attraction in tlie entire gardens 
IS allowed to be the Dragon, as it 
is called pan excellence. The fountain 
so designated is a reservoir, in the 
form of a crescent, and probably about 
seven hundred feet in circumference, 


if not more. It is lined with marble, 
and is surrounded by a grassy bank, 
without which is an ample promenade, 
and the semicircular portion is over¬ 
hung with a sloping eminence of luxu¬ 
riant verdure; the whole surmounted 
by a lofty grove. The side which, 
corresponds with the string of the bow 
contains all the principal works, and 
conspicuous in the centre is the dragon 
him.self; and hither the «>' *»>■>.»> has¬ 
tened to enjoy a view of his tarn chari 
capitis, when they had satisfied their 
“ aching” optics elsewhere; for all the 
other grand works were l^g in motion 
before so important an individual as 
the dragon vouchsafed to "take up 
the wondrous tale.” 

By the time, however, that the banks 
were crowded on all sides with spec¬ 
tators cinichant, the reservoir, up to 
that monSent silent and sleepy as a 
dormouse, began to develop its latent 
resources in most glorious style. First, 
the surface of the water became ruffled 
with a sort of guggling sound and 
movement in various places where 
one would have expected to see no¬ 
thing ; and one after another jet rose 
upon jet, in beautiful succession, in 
the beginning the size of hollyhocks, 
and soon after high as tli^ mast " of 
some great amrairal.” The vases were 
now vocal with innumerable cascades; 
serpents and dolphins spouted with as 
much emulation as a Thyrsis and a 
('orydon; and presently four little 
loves, mounted on swans, advanced 
to charge the dragon in the rear, while 
two others, with their fingers spread 
before their faces, were hurryiqg off 
terrified, with their obedient swans in 
full flight, from before him. The 
dragon meanwhile spurted fq{tb, at 
every gasp, entire hogsheads of indig¬ 
nation, and columns of snowy white¬ 
ness on all sides overtopped the ad¬ 
joining trees. On some occasions the 
dragon has ejected volumes of blood, 
after having been pierced by an arrow; 
but historical veracity obliges us to 
• state, that that phenomenon did not 
occur under our own observation. All 
were delighted, and might have ex¬ 
claimed with the poet, • 

" Now my heart with pleasure fills. 
And dances with the daffodils.” 

The whole of the waters began to 
subside by five o’clock, and the royal 
household proceeded to Gtand Trianon 
to dinner; and thither every one who 
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was provided with tickets soon fol¬ 
lowed them, for the purpose of passing 
through the apartment while their ma¬ 
jesties were at their repast—a cere¬ 
mony, we should imagine, any thing 
but agreeable to the parties at browse. 
.Most people, however, without being 
chargeable with very inordinate gul- 
osity, might be expected to prefer 
** killing a Hessian for themselves.*’ 
We, at least, anoiqted our countenance 
“ with the oil of gladness” when we 
had secured a place “amid the glitter¬ 
ing throng” at the H6tel de France; 
and that, toq, in a company of which a 
certain celebrated cantatrke was one of 
’'file component members. There were a 
number of fashionable English visitors 
at Versailles upon this occasion, as 
indeed there always were amongst the 
permanent inhabitants, until July 
1830, when not a few of them de¬ 
camped in a panic, and have not yet 
oeen induced to return. 

Cries of “ d ‘Paris! a Paris!" were 
now heaid in all directions, and crowds 
began to flit for tlie metropolis; but the 
gardens were still full, the theatre was 
oveidowing, merry-andrews were exhi¬ 
biting on the boulevards, illuminated 
triangles and flowery garlands deco¬ 
rated the windows, pedlars were hiring 
out fans to the peasant performers at 
Paine’s set of quadrilles, minstrelsy re¬ 
sounded in all the principal prome¬ 
nades, and fire-works mre in an up¬ 
roar at the grand gate of the chhtcau. 
For a minute, rockets were discharged 
in such transcendent flights, that the 
whole firmament was interlaced with 
arroYry streaks of living flame; some 
in paimlel lines, some transverse, some 
descending in purple showers, some in 
the mrest yellow; ^ile others re- 
solv^ into innunfgrable drops of 
blood-red, and every spark, every co¬ 
ruscation, was unaccountably pro¬ 
tracted, almost to the very moment of 
again alighting upon the ground. The 
fierce career while it lastech—and it 
was necessarily brief—was infinitely 
more magnificent dian even the pyro¬ 
technics. of Vauxhall; but to the latter 
we may apply the pretty compliment 
pud" by A^tsnetus to two booties, 
wi^^mfiaeoice to the Graces, “to 
yieUded only tn number." 

■ ^^ 0 . sojoumed at Versailles for the 
'^si^t,tn orderto see the Deux Trianons, 
\Which we had been given to under- 
Stand were well wordiy of' an in¬ 
spection. 


“ At length die mom and cold indif¬ 
ference came.” 

The garden was as deserted as the. 
threshold of a rained man. We wan¬ 
dered through its voluptuous solitudes, 
and not without a feeling that we were 
now more in the immediate presence 
of the genius loci than we had been 
amid the jostling commotion of the 
yesterday; but we had coijw.thither 
in the genuine spirit of a ^ht-seer, 
and accordingly hurried on to the 
Trianons, two beautiful sequestered 
villas, to which the kings and queens 
of France were wont to retire when 
they desired a temporary relief from 
the onerous ostentation imposed by the 
duties of their rank and dignity. They 
are situate just without the gardens and 
in the park of Versailles. Petit Trianon 
is chiefly remarkable for the curiosities 
of its pleasure-grounds, and a variety 
of relics connected with the fate of 
Marie Antoinette: her boudoir is shewn 
to the visitor in the precise state in 
which she left it. The apartments in 
the larger Trianon, which immediately 
adjoins it, are really superb. His 
majesty had returned overnight to 
St. Cloud; and we were admitted to 
the picture-gallery in which he liad 
dined the day before. It contains 
about a hundred paintings, all of the 
old school, and many fine pieces of 
sculpture. The table ftom which the 
family had risen still exhibited a few 
disjecta membra, which afforded un¬ 
equivocal evidence of dietetics d la 
Irangaise. The two objects in this 
little “ Castle of Indolence ” that 
attracted our especial regards were, 
an exquisite statue of Psyche catching 
a butterfly, 

('< Beauteous flower that floats in air,”) 

and an enormous vase which the 
Emperor Alexander presented to Na¬ 
poleon at the treaty of Tilsit. It is 
elegantly variegated, and somewliat 
resembles the seargreen Carystian 
marble, in such esteem amongst the 
Romans. This costly pi^e of virtik 
is stationed, as it ought to be, .in the 
centre of the presence chamber, and 
stands at least five feet high. 

Delille, in the true mirit of a cour¬ 
tier’s muse, thus notices JUttlelVianon, 
when the favourite abode of poor 
Marie Antoinette: 

” Semhlable o son auguste et jeune d^ite, 

Trianon joint la grkce avec utmajeste,” 
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The last event of historical interest of 
which Ais celebrated villa happened 
to be the scene, was the remarkable in> 
terview between Marie Louise and the 
Emperor, in 1814, after the abdication 
of Napoleon. 

We shall now conclude, leaving the 
reader to form what opinion he pleases 


concerning the Parisian mode (^Sunday 
celebration. It is reprehensible, with¬ 
out doubt; but Dr. Blomfield’s episco¬ 
palian honor at the harmless relaxation 
that diversifies the habitual labour of 
humble life, perhaps, tends to an 
extreme at least equally offtinsive. 


' ’Tis sweet to him, who all the week 

Through city crowds mast push his way, 

To stroll alone, through fields and woods. 

And hallow thus the Sabbath dayf'— Coleridge. 


LINES WRITTEN IN MOORE'S LIFE OF BYRON. 
BY JOHN ABHAHAM HEBAPD, ESQ. 

Many have written of thee prose and rhyme. 

Chaste or inflated, mocking-birds in either; 

Yet few have judged a righteous judgment, most 
Preferred to judge according to appearance; 

Deeming themselves good Christians, though they brake 
The Law of Love promulged by Christ himself. 

What God made, he made good—and of all men 
The rudiments are good, but as they strive 
For better, (daring aspiration!) And 
The first imperfect, and the last delusive ; 

And if within a sensual region sought. 

Positive evil find, and sin and pain. 

This lot of man was thine! Who notes thee well. 

Will find thee good at bottom,— ay, and strong 
Of spirit to resolve and to perform. , 

For, as old Gcithe said, writing of thee, ^ 

O Byron! e'en the best from dross and lees. 

That cling to every age and individual, 

Have e’er themselves to elevate; and thou 
Wert throwing fast the perishable and transient 
Away from thee, and, pure from feculence, 

Wert soaring into glory—for the present 
And for all future ages, a bright Wonder! 

Then let us censure not; but rather question 
Our own hearts. Are they clean ? And if the answer 
Be such as satisfies not, let us seek 
By deed heroic, though it guide to death, 

By self-denial and self-sacrifice. 

To purify and glorify our souls; 

Acting upon the generous principle. 

Thus written in thft poet’s diary,— 

What signifies— Self, if a single spark 
Of that, which would be worthy of the past. 

Can be bequeathed unquenchraiy to im future ?” 
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In our former pap^, we announced 
. our intention of reviewing the conduct 
'*t)f die English government, by whom 
the destinies of the empire were ruled 
during that epoch of gaming which 
formed the chief subject of our com¬ 
ments. Those who consi4er for a mo¬ 
ment the procreative powers of parlia¬ 
ment, who reflect that bills are hatched 
in the house^ of the legislature as rapid- 
^ly as turde's eggs—that to form a new 
pathway, to throw down an old gate, or 
depose a reverend vestry of cheese¬ 
mongers, occupies, almost nighdy, the 
collective wisdom,— those who have 
watched these things, will imagine that 
die ministry of that day Vvould, at 
least, have deemed it necessary to 
bring under the notice of the national 
representatives a system involving the 
welfare and probity of the whole na¬ 
tion, and have called upon them to 
pot forth some measure to check the 
evil, or to crush it, ere it involved uni¬ 
versal ruin. It may be deemed pro¬ 
bable that the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, f^r instance, whose offlcial 
station ought to have rendered him 
peculiarly sensitive when the pockets 
of the public were picked by any of 
tlie vulgar, would have culled upon the 
Commons to use the power they 
possessed, and rescue the deluded 
myriad from the abyss to which they 
were hastening; that he would have 
said,.f ‘ You cannot, gentlemen, strain at 
gnats and swallow camels; you have 
exterminated lotteries, because they 
were^ming : is tberStock Exchange, 
where hell is out-helled, to yawn for 
its victims with impunity?" 

National credit called for this; all 
that supported the Iionour and welfare 
of the country called for this; for not 
only was trade ruined, or abandoned, 
by the system of gambling so generally 
in vogue among the heretofore indus- 
trkkua, but the money—the vitality of 
the empire—was daily sent from her 
shores the uttermost ends of the 
ear^fiftlt^ shape, or under tlie pre- 
,tedij^«df^k>ans to foreign powers. 

vs look at the sums thus drawn 
the trade and resources of Great 
'fhitain,—sums whidh, notwithstand¬ 
ing pur boosted tvealdt, must have en- 
fostblpd ihose powers of employment, 


to which they had before been applied. 
And first of the foreign “ loans,” 
which we will take alphabetically. 

Austrian 5 per cents, two mUliont 
and a hay^ sterling, raised by the go¬ 
vernment of Austria, to repa/to the 
English people seventeen millions and 
a half, viz. six millions lent, payment 
of certain annuities for twenty-five 
years, with interest, &c., making about 
SIX and a half millions in addition, 
and paying for a lime ‘223,000/.,— esti¬ 
mated at the then value of money at 
about five millions more. This pay¬ 
ment was what Mr. Robinson, now 
Lord Goderich, in the famous “pro¬ 
sperity year,” 1824, called a God¬ 
send (/! !), amidst the cheers of the 
Commons llousc of Parliament. Hear 
this, ye creditors of seventeen-shillings- 
in-the-pound bankrupts; an emperor’s 
payment of three shillings in the pound 
on his acknowledged debt, is a “ God¬ 
send and what is a worse, a grosser 
libel on kings than ever could have 
been published by plebeian mouth, 
the same active and satisfied minister 
added, that “a higher-minded mo¬ 
narch” than the Emperor of Austria 
never existed! 

And let it never be forgotten, that 
this composition-money was only raised 
by borrowing the amount needed of the 
English people, that is to say, in other 
words, the Emperor of Austria being 
in debt to the British nation seventeen 
and a half millions, the loan of which 
money had preserved his empire from 
destruction, finds it convenient to sus¬ 
pend payment, never denying, how¬ 
ever, the justice of the debt. Hard 
pressed by our government for a li¬ 
quidation of this claim, he pleads in¬ 
ability to meet it; and, after consider¬ 
able coquetry, absolutely humbugs the 
British (ministry to accept a sum of 
two and a half millions in full of all 
demands. And how is this latter 
amount obtained ? why, by boftowing 
the identical monies of the very people 
to whom the larger sum was due, and 
which the government, in its fetuity, 
suflers to advance this minor amount, 
in order that it nmy pay> itself three 
shillings in the pound. Who, in die 
annals of finance, be^zd before of such 
an Irish mode of compounding a 
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doubtM debt? An individual being 
in arrear to us seventeen shillings and 
sixpence, we“, in consequence of his 
plea of poverty, agree to take two 
shillings and sixpence, as a set-off for 
the claim, and kindly lend him the 
half-crown to pay ourselves with 1 
And this is, according to Lord Gode¬ 
rich, a “ God-send 1” But let us con¬ 
tinue our catalogue. 

Brazilian 5 per cents, three millions 
two hundred thousand pounds; part lent 
by the British people at T5 per cent, 
and the remainder (2,000,0001.) at 85 
per cent} the bonds being now about 
43!! ! 

Buenos Ayres 6 per cents, one million, 
lent by the people at 8.5 per'cent; now 
without interest, at no price. 

Columbian 6 percent (1822), two mil~ 
lions, lent at 84 per cent} now without 
interest, at about 13. 

Columbian 6 per cents (1824), four 
millions seven hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, lent at 88J per cent} now with¬ 
out interest, at 13 to 14. 

Chilian 6 per cents, one million, lent 
at 70 per cent} now without interest, 
at 17 to 19. 

Danish 3 per cents, three millions and 
a half, with a reserve of sale of two mil¬ 
lions more by the Danish government, 
lent at 75 per cent; now at 66J. 

Greek 5 per cents (1824), eight hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds, lent at 59 per cent} 
now at 22 to 24. 

Greek 6 per cents (1825), two mil¬ 
lions, lent at 56^; now at 22. 

Guatemala 6 per cents, one million 
four hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
five hundred and seventy.one pounds, 
eight shillings, lent at 73} now at merely 
a nominal price. 

Mexican 5 per cents, three millions two 
hundred thousand pounds, lent at 58 per 
cent} now at 29. 

Mexican 6 per cents, three millions 
two hundred thousand pounds, lent at 89| 
per cent} now at 35 to 36. 

Neapolitan 5 per cents, two millions 
and a half, lent at 924 > whatever 

Mr. Rothschild pleases. 

Portuguese 5 per cents, one million 
and a half, lent at 87 per cent} Aow at 
49 to 50. 

Peruvian 6 par cents, one million eight 
hundred bnd sixteen thousand pounds, lent 
at 88, 82, and 78 per cent; now at 12. 

Prussian 5 per cents (1818), five mil¬ 
lions, lent St 70, 724, cent} 

now at 99 to IQp. 

Prussian 5, per cents (1822), three 
miUiont and a half, Jeut at 84} now at ^ 
99;to 100. 

Russian 5 per cents, three millions 
and d half known, and several millious 


more unknown, save to tliose interested, 
lent at 82} now at 994 100- 

Spanish 5 per cents f 1821-22), about 
six millions and a half, lent at 5-1 and 
68 ; now at 144. 

Spanish 5 per cents (1823), one mil¬ 
lion and a half, lent at SOJ} now at 14. 

Let us recapitulate: 

Austrian . 

Brazilian . 

Buenos Ayres . 

Columbian....*. 

Columbian (second). 

Chilian. 

Danish . 

Greek. 

Greek (second) . 

Guatemala. 

Mexican . 

Mexican (second) . 

Neapolitan. 

Portuguese*. 

Peruvian . 

Prussian . 

Prussian (second) . 

Russian (known). 

Spanish . about... 

or 31,000,000 dollart. 

Spanish (second). 1,500,000 O 

,^■.54,394,571 8 

But, independently of this sum, 
other large amounts have been drawn 
from the coimtry, in the shape of 
French loans, &c. which it is not 
necessary here .to dilate u|)on. The 
list we have^giveii will shew that 
u[)ward.s of fifty-four millions have 
been extracted from the nation and 
loaned to foreign states; a large majo¬ 
rity of which, so far fiom repaying the 
principal, do not even pay the common 
rate of usance. And be it observed 
that this enormous suAi has been 
coaxed from the commerce ofbthe 
country—that by thus much have the 
energies of traffic been weakened, the 
machine of trade impeded. We have 
heard perpetually, of late years, of the 
distresses brought on our manu&ctures 
by over-trading; but are we sure tliat 
this catastrophe has not its origin in 
over^loaning? Can so large a with¬ 
drawal of capital from England as six 
millions per annum, for nine y^s, 
not produce a palsying effect upoii 
those branches to the support of which 
such monies would otherwise have 
been devoted ? Even had the usurious 
interest been duly pid, this prtial 
return would but slightly have reme* 
died the evil; but SO littliG conio 
back in any shape, that the mischi^ 


h 

,£. I. 

2,.500,000 O 
3,200,000 0 
1,000,000 0 
2,000,000 0 
4,750,000 0 
1,000,000 0 
£t600,000* 0 
800,000 0* 
2,000,000 0 
1,428,571 a 
3,200,000 0 
3,200,000 0 
2,500,000 0 
1,500,000 0 
1,816,000 0 
.5,000,000 0 
3,500,000 0 
3,500,000 0 
6,500,000 0 
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has been entirely unmitigated. In 
what situation does the government of 
a country stand with regard to the 
people but in that of guardian; and 
m what manner does it fulfil this duty, 
when it Uilerates, without even a dis- 
• senting murmur, the export of the 
I'Vitals of that nation—views with a 
marble eye the very heart’s blood of 
the empire’s prosperity wafted from 
her shores for moonshine ? Is not a 
government, by a conduct like this, 
self-convicted either of imbecility or 
of guilt? Such was the administration, 
an»8uch vias the apathy displayed by 
^the ministry, of which the present 
Lord Godench was the finance member. 
Of course, as the loaners lived upon the 
credit of their expectations, the effect 
of this transportation of our wealth to 
foreign climes was not immediately 
felt. But when the shameless dupeiy 
was made known, then the real misery 
displayed itself-~-and to this moment 
the trade of Great Britain bends beneath 
the weight of the burden then imposed. 
How would these fifty-four millions, 
now circulating in the heart of com¬ 


merce, have, at the present day, revi¬ 
vified its branches! But when the 
government suffered the money of the 
country, the sinews of war and the food 
of peace, thus to be sent to almost 
unknown regions, at the nod and beck 
of a few desperate, valueless, and reck¬ 
less gamblers, they deprived England 
of her power to engage in hostilities 
abroad, and denied her the enjoyment 
of prosperity at home. 

More than this: from what occurred 
subsequently, it would seem that the 
government of that period cared little 
what the people did with their pnmerty, 
so that me budget was not affect^ 
by their operations. Future budgets, 
future distresses, nay, future ruin, 
would appear matters of perfect in¬ 
difference. With the fifty-four millions 
above recapitulated, did not end the at¬ 
tempt to exhaust the national resources. 
The mine, and other Stock Exchange 
bubbles, came in for their drainage; 
and in the subjoined list, which does 
not comprise the whole, will be found 
a postscript to the mighty evil we have 
noticed. 


Anglo-Mexican Mines . 

10,000 shares 

of 100/. each, all paid 

Ditto Subscription. 



.25/. „ 

fiolanos Mines . 

2,000 shares 

of 150/. each, all 

Brazilian Company . 

6,000 

ff 

20/. „ 61. 

Ditto Imperial . 

10.000 

If 

35/. „ 20/. 

Ditto National .. 

6,000 

>> 

25/. „ 15/. 

Ditto St. John del Bey.^... 

5.000 

J» 

20/. „ 10/. 

Ditto Cocaes. 

14,000 


20/. „ 51. 

Bolivar . 

10,000 

$f 

501. „ 20/. 

Columbian. 

8,500 

9t 

55/. „ 46/. 5s. paid 

Copiapo . 

6.000 

9> 

10/. 2L 10s. „ 

General Mining . 

20,000 

99 

20/. 10/. paid . 

Mdkican ... 

6,155 


100/. 44/. „ . 

Fasco-Feruvian . 

10,000 


40/. 26/. .. 

Ffinoles ..*.. 

1,020 


12/. 6/. „ . 

Potoid . xrrT. . 

10,000 

99 

15/. 51. „ . 

Real del Monte . 

1,000 

9 9 

400/. all ,. . 

Ditto Subscription . 



... 160/. 

Ditto ditto thirds . 



... 16/. 

Ditto ditto halves . 



... 6/. 

Tlalpaxua. 

. 1,000 shares of 400/. each, 330/. paid 

United Mexican. 

./ 30,000 


40/. all 

Ditto Subscription. 



. 21 

Anglo-Mexicw Mint. 

. 10,000 


10/. all 

Australian Company.. 

. 10,000 

99 

100/. 22/. 

Canada Compuny . 

. 10,000 


100/. 17/. 

Yap Diemen^s Land Comp. 

10,000 

99 

100/. 12/. 


.£1,000,000 
250,000 
300,000 
30.000 
200,000 
90,000 
50,000 
70,000 
200,000 
393,125 
15.000 
200,000 
270,820 
250,000 
6,120 
60,000 
400,000 
150,000 
15,000 
6,000 
330,000 
1,200,000 
60,000 
100,000 
220,000 
. 170,000 
120.000 


... Six millions one hundred and forty-five thousand and sixty-five pounds. 


! ^it be understood, that the sums 
!' here mserted are those actually paid; 
for mmy of the shmrls, whatever their 
-Itomind a^unt, have only met a call 


of Si. per share upon, them, while 
others have been paid up in full) and 
even subscription-lists added, to 
nish additional funds. 
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Here, it will be seen, is a further 
sum of up'ttards of six millions ex¬ 
ported flom the national treasury to 
distant climes, without the shadow of 
an equivalent. And thus, in the short 
space of about nine years, has the fol¬ 
lowing monstrous amount of wealth 
been drawn from the resources of the 
country; viz. 

£• 

For Foreign Loans. 54,000,000 

Mining and other Com-> g ooQ ooo 
panics . ) 


Total (for we omit odd 
thousands). 


I ^60,000,000 


There were two motives calling for 
the prompt and decisive interference 
of the government at this period, and 
which, by almost every other adminis¬ 
tration, would have been considered 
imperative. The first of these was the 
demoralisation public principle under¬ 
went, from the infamous system of 
gaming engendered by these bans and 
schemings; and the second, the ex¬ 
haustion national credit was exposed 
to, from the mass of wealth thus sent 
out of the empire. But entirely un¬ 
checked, this mode of impoverishment 
was suffered to proceed; and, as might 
have been expected, in less than two 
short years from the supposed zenith 
of prosperity, a convulsion of trade, 
little short of a national bankruptcy, 
took place. Money could not be raised 
on commercial bills even of the first 
eminence, in consequence of its scar¬ 
city : all the disposable capital, usually 
reserved to meet the vicissitudes of 
trade, had been swallowed up by the 
chimeras we have noticed; that floating 
fund, the nest-egg of mercantile suc¬ 
cess, was buried in the sunless mines 
of the new world, or fattening the des¬ 
potism of the old; and the merchants 
and traders, looking in vain for the 
expected returns, found themselves 
beggared and broken men. It is 
sickening to remember the astonish- 
mebt, real or pretended, of the admi¬ 
nistration at that hour of ruin. When 
bankeS's, hitherto of note and influence, 
were daily breaking ; and merchants, 
heretofore of eminence and credit, 
hourly absconding; when the Ga¬ 
zette was burdened wifli an almost 
endless roll of bankrupts, and the In- 
solvetit Court crowded with applicants 
for relief, foe government aflected 
wonder at foe disastrous scene. We 
say affected; for, with all the imbecility 


then displayed, we are unwilling to im¬ 
pute to tliera any thing so'discreditable 
as ignorance of the result of the mea¬ 
sures they did not oppose would entail 
upon them. Yes, foe then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who considered the pay- ^ 
ment of two and a half millions out o^ 
seventeen and a half a God-send, was 
petrified to observe, that the loss of 
sixty millions had a ruinous influ¬ 
ence over the commerce of the king¬ 
dom. The replacing of seventeen and 
a half millions stolen from foe right 
pocket, by two millions and a^alf 
borrowed from the left^one, was a 
masterly measure of finance, teeming* 
with benefit to the nation at large; 
but the absolute sacrifice of sixty mil¬ 
lions, foe utter abandonment of this 
amount of riches, was a matter of no 
moment, find the mercantile wreck it 
caused — a source of amazement 111 
Exposed, as it was known we were, 
during a time of peace, to foreign 
competition, and compelled to enter 
the lists with others upon whom no 
such burdens of taxation were imy.o5ed 
as those weighing down our commer¬ 
cial interests, it might have been evi¬ 
dent foat a superabundance of capital, 
by its additional incitemeiy; to indus¬ 
try, was the principal engine upon 
which we could successfully wrestle 
with the invaders of a market hitherto 
in a great /neasure exclusively our * 
own. Possessed of resources superior 
to those of any other people m the 
world, with the advantage of, in a great 
measure, years of monopoly, it was 
evidently the policy of a wise goventT 
ment to see that the great defence 
we had against successful competition 
should not be thrown down, still less 
that the weapon with which con¬ 
tended should not be given into foe 
hands of our opponents. But how was 
tins attended to ? The money raised 
by the industry of the countty, pro¬ 
tected by the power wealth had given • 
the government, was permitted to be 
withdrawn in every practicable way, 
no matter to whom or to what purpose 
it was to be applied; and at the ex¬ 
piration, the nation found itself inenuch 
foe situation of a powerful man, who, 
having constantly overcome his anta¬ 
gonist, had at length suffered foe de¬ 
feated party to renovated by an 
injection of his blood, mtil be himself 
sank under foe exhaustion;. and foose 
beneath whose protection he was placed 
then wondered at his consumptiv^ap- 
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peaiance, anihis no longer victorious 
opposition. Iiad Lord Goderich, instead 
of triumphantly doling out false-founded 
flourishiugs from his seat in St. Ste¬ 
phen’s, begirt his loins and taken his 
staff, and gone forth so that he might 
'uphave acquired the opinion of experi¬ 
enced talent and of unprejudiced and 
unbiassed knowledge, he would have 
found that even at the moment he was 
delivering his mountebank prognostics 
amidst the bailings of his party, that 
there were men of sounder sense, of at 
lea^ equal probity, and of far superior 
practice, whose prophecies were of a 
‘Very different character, and who could 
give what it would have puzzled Uie then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to have 
^Qne—good reasons for the forebod¬ 
ings they delivered. It, indeed, was 
clear to all accustomed to frade upon 
the broad, and always to England suc- 
cessfol, plan of reserved funds, .so that 
the casually of the day might be arrest¬ 
ed halfway, and perchance remedied 
entirely on the morrow, that the disap¬ 
pearance of so large a treasure from 
the uses of commerce must, ere long, 
be attended with consequences the 
most disastrous. The Directors of the 
Bank of IJngland, whose position en¬ 
abled them early to discern the appear¬ 
ances by which Uie tornado was ushered 
in, began the work of self-protection 
' by a contraction of tlnsiir discounts. 
This body speedily detected the hollow¬ 
ness of the ground over which rolled 
the gilded equipage of the supposed 
wealthy trader, and took measures ac¬ 
cordingly, that they might not be in- 
volvSi in the gulf they knew would 
shortly open, and into which, like that 
of thi^forum, the nrtSsI precious things 
of England have been qast—her in¬ 
dustry, her untinselled economy, her 
upright habits. The measures of pre¬ 
caution taken by tlie Bank Directors 
hastened, of course, the cri^s, by ear¬ 
lier riiewing wbat was the real value of 
the property for which the sixty mil- 
iiOBS had been squandered. It was 
wb«n the call for cash was so general, 
afld’tlm difficulty of procuring it so 
iot^UBplvmitable, that the bonds, deben- 
And other mementos of 
t)iierinve«traeDt8 in foreign faifo, were 
bcQuji^t IMh to be pawned for imme- 
^ate neoesHty. Ib.e depreciation in 
priiCe called by foe few sales effected, 
lodsiced foe parties holdin^’such repre- 
s0biarive8 of wealth to prefer raising 
/taeoey tipon tltnm for a -limited period 


than selling them outright, at a certain 
and considerable loss. It was not yeiy 
easy to obtain an advance of money 
upon such uncertain security; -and 
where this was done to any extent, foe 
advancing party was in most instances 
ultimately involved in the ruin by which 
the pledger, when all bis resources had 
failed, and redemption was impossible, 
had been overwhelmed. 

An energetic government could Itave 
prevented this epoch of wretobedpesi^, 
brought about as it had been by aots 
of the most wanton and barefeced 
gambling, practised in the broad face 
of day. While the “ little-go” and the 
‘'thimble-rig” of the suburban fairs 
were run down by the vigilance of the 
officers of the law, backed, of course, 
by an act of parliament — while the 
Foreign Enlistment Act effectually pre¬ 
vented the export of some dozens of 
shirtless vagabonds—^while high penal¬ 
ties had been fixed, by authority of 
the legislature, against the expatriation 
of the labours of the machinist; money, 
the great basis upon which rested our 
power, and to which we had been in¬ 
debted for security from the invader’s 
tread, was wafted away by almost 
every sail, upon every pretext, to 
almost every region. But whwe was 
the money’s worth? Was it seen in 
the staple of any country into which 
with prodigal hand it had been poured ? 
Did we receive it in bnmdy, in cotton, 
in indigo, in gum, in the precious ore? 
No: we received it only m brass, ably 
depicted in the shape of promises never 
meant to be perfoftoed, of “ securities” 
never meant to be redeemed, of bonds 
never intended to be cancelled. And 
let it be borne in mind, that when, as 
a dernier resort, as a kind of forlorn 
hone, the wretched creditors of the 
different nations applied to our govern¬ 
ment for aid, in compelling them to 
practise good feitb according to their 
word, all sacredly given—tlie reply 
was, that the government could not 
interfere in foe private speculations of 
individuals. Thus it will be seen, that 
so far from preventing the destriiction 
when it was but impending, the minis¬ 
try would not even attempt to lessen 
its evtent when it did airnre. 

What, then, was left for foe sufferers 
but despair? The eng^ments of 
others with foem not being folfilted, 
they, inretum, werecempellod to forfeit 
theirs; aii4 fons foe mnooent and legi¬ 
timate trader, to whom the folly of spe- 
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culation so uottsual was scarcely known 
by name, became involved in the com- 
ra(m ruin. The representatives-of the 
indebted states, also, finding nothing 
lost by the non-payment but faith and 
honour, became entirely indifferent to 
the claims of the deluded creditors. 
The latter could not employ any re¬ 
mains of weedtli they might possess in 
attempting by force of arms to compel 
payment, or obtain hostage: had they 
done so, they would have been treated 
as bucaniers, and every man’s hand 
have been raised against theni. Pro¬ 
ceeding in a court of law was equally 
desperate. Don Pedro this, or the 
Si^ior that, by whom, when tlie 
scheme of money-raising had first been 
brought into operation, the several 
states had been represented, bad lost 
their heads,, or their fortunes (if they 
ever had any), or their instructions, or 
their memory; the contractor was not 
the responsible person; and any depu¬ 
tation of sufferers sent over got nought 
but the ague, or a reception so chilling 
as to make them wish they had it. 

Now, although the government had 
declined all interference during the 

E rogress of the delusion, apparently 
ecause Uie ministers imagined it was 
of little moment how the property of 
the public was disposed of, the English 
people may be inclined to excuse tliem, 
on tlie ground that they had no “ pre¬ 
cedent” for such interference. We are 
a nation so fond of being guided by 
the absurdities of our ancestors, that it 
would be impossible to deny this plea 
its due weight. We will therefore ad¬ 
mit, for the sake of argument, that go¬ 
vernment might not be precedented to 
interfere in arresting the progress of 
the maniac schemes we have noticed, 
and that they dared not to do a 
great good, do a little wrong.” But 
they had a precedent for subsequent 
proceedings so apposite, so satisfactory, 
and so every way just, that here all 
want of the guiding lantern is imme¬ 
diately removed. 

Upon a reference to the history of 
the femous, or rather infamous. South 
Sea bubble, we find that the modern 
bubblers of Capel Court are persons 
sapient enough to dmve advantage 
fiom example, if not from precept. 
The -South, Sea cormorants absolutely 
wanted the whole folly of the country 
to th^selves, and when a rival duper 
veuttired to start in opposition, crushed 
him ^ weight of law. Hear wlmt 
Miss Bengei says on this subject: 


Fortunately for the n|^on, the South 
Sea directors took the alnm, and these 
delusive projects received their first 
check from the power to which they 
owed their birth. Jealous of their suc¬ 
cess, and desirous to monopolise all the 
money of the speculators, the directcHS • 
obtained writs of scire facias against thflf 
conductors of bubbles, and thus put an 
end to them. But in thus opening the 
eyes of tlie deluded multitude, they took 
away the main prop of their own totter¬ 
ing edificethe bubble burst.” 

The “ gentlemen of the house ”.^ad 
read full well the history df this period ; 
and the firstbubbleronlysofar guardnid 
against others in the line, as to pocket 
as fast as he could all that came in his 
way. This is the secret why the as¬ 
sociations never interfered with each 
other — they were people living in 
glass houses, and never threw stones. 
The rival companies were all interested 
in keeping John Bull in the dark; and, 
like the bullies of a brothel, they were 
careful not to shew the cloven foot, 
until, having gained all they could by 
civil means, fear was resorted to to 
obtain tlie remainder. 

But the “gentlemen” forming the 
schemes of 1823-24-25, ^were much 
more coiifcderately treated by the mi¬ 
nistry than those of the South Sea ras¬ 
cality were by the administration of 
tliat time. 1.^1 us listen to Miss Benger 
again; for here, indeed, we have an 
excellent precedent: 

“ South Sea stock fell as rapidly as 
ever it rose ; and in a few weeks suak 
from llOOh, which it bad reached,to 
1351. The distress occ^ioned by such 
fluctuations was dreadful; government 
was compelled to interfere, and tSe pub¬ 
lic voice ca|fed loudly for redress from 
the directors. An investigation was in¬ 
stituted in parliament; and the conduct 
of the directors being condemned, b 
considerable portion of their estates 
was confiscated, to the amount of 
2,014,0001." 

Here was “a precedent” with a 
vengeance! and we need but ^cy 
how Sbadiach, Meshach, and Abed- 
n^, would have been punished by 
the yielding up of their ill-gotten trea¬ 
sure; or how my Lord T., hfe honour¬ 
able son, and other hoaottiahles and 
right honourables, would have- looked, 
if this “ precedent” hadibeen eoferi^ 
in our time. 

But we will ** keep company” «vith 
Miss Benger for anotW stage: * * 



fltcniMni^ of peiBonB 
4iv«r, tetaUjr wned by &is sp^lMiMi, 
.which oOoBsioB^ a dtoadfol, pamaiiit the 
countxjr} sad hm it not Iwen fot &e 
prudeiEit conduct of Welj^ble; might faiiTe 
' been p^uctire of the most &ml con¬ 
sequences.” 

^ Q^mII <*h&d it not been for the 
;pmdent dbnduct of Walpole.” We 
nad no'^^Widpi^e during the ne&rious 
edieiaiiig8i,0r our day; and ** the most 
fiital conMauences” have been pro¬ 
duced by the want of such a careful 
raigitter. The South Sea bubble, like 
Sampson, slbw its thousands; but in 
tne mter delusion tens of thousands 
have been destroyed by the self-same 
jawbone. 

The machinations of the Stock Ex¬ 
changers against the wealth of the 
industrious, found almost ai* powerful 
an auxiUaxy in the acts and opinions, 
as they had done in the indolence, of 
the government. These acts and idea% 
displayed in die ruinous fallacies of 

free trade ” enactments, and “ reci¬ 
procity ” systems, were additional in¬ 
centives to the mercantile world to 
enter into the propagated promises 
held out by, and the presumed advan¬ 
tages to bg derived from, the specula- 
ti(»as of Capel Court. Not only had 
the English trader, pressed down, as 
he was, by the burden of the national 
debt, been compelled ‘to resist the 
ccunpedtion of foreign dealers in all 
dffi foreign markets, but, by the vi- 
smhary opinions then enforced by the 
adndhistration, even the home market 
was ^rown open to the goods of the 
stranger. By the measures for en- 
frnrcing free tstde, as it was called, 
we b^me inundated with foreira 
iBatwmctuiea from all jrartsi^of me 
world;' and our fobricalbrs in vain 
attam{^ competition with those who, 
at a tithe of the expense tAey were at, 
could suj^ly articles, which, though 
not aneotudly so good in ipiality, 
anawcfcd the purposes of the b^tor 
tQ^;4P^ not to meet demaml, when 
of price was taken into 
Thu consequences of this 
{hiw1!Wri|^ted policy were soon seen in 
tbw' navi. of our manufoctuiers. and 
shnkpIlN** ^ ™ ^ vnthdrawal 
of onphali ^K>ta the almost 

Id catt'Jbff^a coBtinuanee 
tion;ft'l9ilMie:tbe mafcm 


nee, 

tiua^liiBeii^ in action, and 
i in otxiupwn, goods were 


'^hboug^yiut kt*sudh a^i^. 

, so far 

di4 not even 

entail^. ' Let any one^ db^bUtijg this 
fact, Wt cast his ^es'r^nd' ijilpph^r 
Silk trade, or ratiier the"'satire of |t, 
for its substance exists ilo fonger-^od 
he will cease to he sceptical of j^t we 
have advanced. Let ttiin ,take up a 
Directory of the yeaif' 1810,' and scan 
the r^es of the numerous persons 
and firms then flonrisbing by industry, 
throwiim' in their portions of propeity 
to the ^public weal, and circulating 
their share of that wealth, upon the 
proper dispensing of which national 
greatness and prosperity depends. 
And after having perused this record 
of those who then bore their quota of 
the burdens of the state, and divided 
their fraction of the heavy taxation we 
share aibong us, let him ask where are 
these traders, and ^hat has become of 
the fruits of their application and^toil? 
Alas I he will find that they have been 
wrecked either on Scylla or Chaiybdisl 
He will learn tiiat the former, in the 
shape of that bugbear, free trade, has 
year after ym been endama^ng the 
[»rk, to which foe restrictions imposed 
bn foreign gdbds werd as a ruddet, 
.and that the series of> shocks- thus 
sustained had terminated in the tot^ 
■wreck of every particle of wealth; dr 
he would discover that, terrified at 
the ruin around, by which hundreds 
hitherto prosperous found their fortunes 
prostrated at the beck of imbecility; 
many of the then respected traders had 
withdrawn the relics of their fotmer 
affluence, and utterly at a loss, from 
the desperate state of commeree; for 
any channel for its occupation and 
employment, had been lured,' eoan- 
pelted, or persuaded, to approach foe 
Ch^bdis of Barfoolomew Latte;' hy 
which the work of destruotion v^ 
soon completed; and those tint in* 
jured by measures foe ministHS did' 
pass, ware entirely and irretnenfoiy 
beggared ft<«i foe want of maMnm 
they oiqiht to have passed, Ikds ie, 
indeed «tnie pteture. It., is known. 
thousands that, in consequence of 
adoption tof foe “ reciprofti^ ^ cnd- 
*<frre teade system,” vny autoy ofeer' 
manofttetitrerB, finding, a. yesmy^lcis 
accniuig fioni' foeir attem^ • 

peting wifo; foe vFe«^ fobfoSMeplh 
chose t«fo evfoi foiat/wlilcti;<>fo«|^r 

contest,:Wifo''.suifo . refonent^. o|.::foi#.' 
property' ns remained. Iltts kefog 
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defH^if® (}ie Uttfe 
,)<^, <nia idlipUsessed iascfftoi^ fiini^ 
slafi^. ip wejr ,^d lyith m% and onnatioDal in wtaey point 

^n iMiratilcHnedt'i^ <;tf view.» And we have here i^p^en, 

round for th»h^^mean8 of emfdoying Hot of those who were victimised % 
the'Teacaedim as to aiutain gamhlmg, but of a suffering class who, 
die re^ec&bihty,hlther(p s^ppoi^d by without intending to prey, and exi^* 
that occupation, which the madness of upon the losses of others,'made reu 
men of tl^ry, unfortunately as power- investmentsin die different transatlantic 
ful as jnsane, had destroyed.'-..^Vhat, and continental bonds, upon the ^di 
in the circle of need for capital, held of the specious represhntatiom^ of. the 
out such inducements as die bonds or stock-brokets, and probably undor an 
diaies of the Stock Exchange ? In the impression that, if there was really 
former, ** securities,” a 6 per cent stock*, any thing^e&rious in the transatcdgns, 
b^ing the price of 75, afforded, and, the government wouid iiol^ave 
as it was insured, without the slightest such cheating and juggling to exist, ns 
risk, an income of 7i per cent,—a it had so long existed, with impunity, 
mighty lure, when not more than 3^ Many persons of very limited income, 
could be obtained by investment in who, from die enormous expense en- 
^glish stock, and absolutely irresist- tailed by taxation upon the purchase 
ible to the needy man, who still retained of any commodity, found themselves 
that love for luxury, the bneans of obtain- barely able, even with the most penu- 
ing which had been wreste^ from him rious habits, to exist on the low rate 
by the follies and. mischievous devices of interest afforded by die stock of our 
of others. It was thus parties were debt, thus lost all they depended on, 
tempted^ to become purchasers of by the apathy with which the govern.^ 
Columbian, Chilijm, Peruvian, Buenos ment redded the ruinous extortions 
Ayrean, Mexican, Greek, Portuguese, of foreign loan raisers, or gambling 
or Spanish stocks, not one of which scheme inventors, 
but nas ceased to pay any interest Such of the unfortunates as were 
whatever for some years past—or to tainted with a spirit ofehapees met a 
risk their sole dependence in Mexican, fate far less dilatory, by speculating 
Potosi, Real del Monte, Chilian, ** for the account,” which soon swept 
Pasco-Peruvian, Tlalpaxhua, or Co- up the relics of ruined trade and recip- 
hjmbiar) mine schemes, not one of rocity folly. ^^Ihis mode of transact- 
which has yet made the slightest return ing business ** for die account” is al^ 
for the money invested, or offers the ready illegal in the eye of the law, as 
most remote prospect of any future the loser may refuse to pay the diffii^:« 
reimbursement. Can a situation more ences; and it toay be thought tba^ as 
deplorable than that of these victims to far as the government is concerngij, ail 
bad, and to the want of good, measures has been done possible to put an end 
be imr^ined ? Driven from those lawful to ^ system so much to be d^recated. 
occupadons, to which their early life But the brokers of the Stock Ex^aage 
bad been devoted, by shameful expe- have vidated^^e wholesomeAess of this 
liments, which cost the projectors legal mterference, having guarded 
npdiing, hut which threatened destnic- against all refusal of payment, hv the 
tten to the expeiimentised->-unfitted, plan of taking deposits beforehand 
eff course, by long-contracted habits from the parties thus speculating.; 

such employments as the vampire and, although these deposits maypossi- 
grasp offree trade had not tbendutened, bly be recoverable by an action at kaw, 
they were as entirely neglected by the there is little fear of thi^ when H,; je 
goveroment to whom timy owed thek remembered how avarse< is any ** dab- 
ruin, as th^gh the measure had been bier in the funds” to have his penekanl 

of a character the mischief of whic|i publicly known; for such viWff be 

was temponuy, and die evil arising the taint attach^ to faim» that hie 
‘6^ it emdit^e by patienoe and credit would be shaken, aad^.ifioia^a 
reiHgnatioo.. Nay, they were worsb tbau knowledge of how 
< neglMted; for the .trade ” udmi- is when once within the vorteucfCi^l 

nistration not ozdy deprilved diem dFa ConrL his resources «ould> {ront tmat 

buifotess hy which th^ had been re> p^iod, become a raattar of . doubt* 

•pectld% jnipported, but ^gw them, tlovemment had not^ metefoie, per- 
iHAtiulb ade|>ting one pre^don|(ry fonsed in full its duty^ by^der^isfog 
‘ vot. rV:so. XXIV. 3 c ’ 
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Mtdi tiannc^na iU^l> and tuch 
k»se« irrecovc^ble. '!l^is prohibitory 
act had been, and was, daily evaded; 
and only by preventing the formation 
ofsndi loans and associations, or by 
, destroying them in the bud when 
' formed, could the mischievous effects 
they pranced be prevented or eradicat- 
ed« An act, declaring all loaning of 
money to foreign states, without the 
sanction of a bill from prliament for 
each individual loan, illegal, would 
have been effectual; for we do hope 
tl^such attempt to impoverish the 
mwy for th^' enrichment of the few, 
aud that too, when to benefit the lat¬ 
ter was exporting for ever the wages 
of industry, would have met an oppo- 
titi<Hi, in the first insmnce, so deter¬ 
mined, as to have rendered future ap¬ 
plication evidently useless. But if it 
nad been found that private influence 
occasionally had power sufficient to 
cause the permission necessary for so 
dangerous a purpose to pass, it would 
then have been imperative to put a 
stop to the practice altogether; for in 
no instonce could it ever be other than 
injurious to tiie interests ofthe conn try. 
Any state requiring pecuniary aid for 
olgects wl^ch, from some peculiarity of 
circumstances, might be beneficial to 
certain plans in which England was a 
party concerned, wonld always have 
the means of obtaining t^ifough our own 
government all requisite funds, and the 
people would be guaranteed, as they 
ought to be, for their advances. These 
oc^ions would be rare; the indebted 
stat^ would have a creditor in the 
government capble of forcing a fulfil¬ 
ment of the pledges given; and <the 
ruinotis consequences, entailed by an 
unlimited outpouring of our money 
into forei^ state^,^ avoided. Had 
suy attention been given by the govern¬ 
ment, at the birth of the bubbles, to 
the dangerous results they might prove 
to the people, it could not but have 
strode me members of the administra- 
#311 how necessary interference had 
iMoome. At that period, however, 
for' the wd&re of the country 
?’:itaye been entertained by those 
^ even had tliCT been 

enough in foe first in- 
pmtitit foe Concoction of 
iUi^tMsmd;j^!Otifidiou^ eoheme^ 
#ien ^c^ mfliion, 
InsidB'tfoly fo^Cfoiideite^ deludon, 
it olfome must have been con^ 



Nothing short of the most detetmindd 
indifference can explain foe oonduOt' 
of the English government at that time'; 
for even the greatest ninny among foe 
then administration could not hut have 
known, that if A takes perpetually foom 
B and gives to C, without C making 
any returns to B, the latter must be¬ 
come inevitably exhausted. We can 
readily account for Lord Goderich’s 
inattention at the crisis, for he was 
“God-send” hunting; but what, in 
the name of all that is considerate, 
were the rest of foe ministers doing? 
They were indeed fitlse and careless 
stewards; and England, poor England 1 
will long me foe fiital era of their 
stewardship. 

It would be, but for the dreadful 
sequel we have lived to see, amusing 
enough to find how the "cunning 
Isaacs” ofCapel Court contrived to 
turn the popular feeling and foe slii^t 
portion of romance the English people 
possess to account. These worthies, 
who knew as much about liberty as a 
porcupine does of paternosters, were 
perpetually roaring out in favour of 
noedom, emancipation, liberated my¬ 
riads, and other cl^-trap words then 
in great fiivour. The reason was ob¬ 
vious. Few of the sovereigns of Eu¬ 
rope— for most had some little sense 
of honour—would lend their names 
deeply in any attempt to pilfer the 
English people; so, in consequence, 
the South American republics, where a 
few needy soldiers of fortune held 
supreme rule, being ready to promise 
any thing to obtain the money, were 
selected as the theatre ofthe scheming, 
and this, by the assistance ofthe dap- 
traps we have noticed, was most fony 
carried into effect. Qoalities were 
discovered in foe modem inhabitabhs 
of Peru that would have made' Manco 
Copac bide his diminish^ head. Chili 
was found to contain a race of beings 
who would have beaten Aristides' out 
of the field, and have ontracised foem- 
selves every Christmas rather foan for¬ 
feit foe most unimportant pledge. Go^ 
lumbta, Bnenos Ayres,' Mexico, and 
indeed foe whole of the new world, it 
was evident was peroled by ha^, 
in whmn it was difficult to declare 
whetiier honesty cht bittverj’ WeMf foe 
virtues most prraominane' Sftdh' ^jraite 
tire flatteriimr ftssattimts ptft in droufao 
tion by foe Gapel' Cbutti^ford, 
nnexpeind at'^rwero %foose 
to untoack foe Wd, we can 'roiiiiifjr 
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woqder tbat, wttb the added temptatba 
of large emolument, the man-trap of 
^rtholomhw Iahc ensnared the mul¬ 
titude. John Bull was attacked on 
bodi his Iveak sides,—he could in¬ 
dulge his love for liberty with' security 
to ms purse. It was perfectly impos¬ 
sible to resist such a conjunction 
of excellences ; the Stock ^change 
schemers knew this, and they tri- 
unmhed. 

But widi reg^ to these South 
American republics, by whom loans to 
the amount of about eighteen out of the 
fifty-four millions had been raised, an 
ample opportunity was afforded of en¬ 
suring and protecting the repayment, 
when Mr. Canning acknowledged the 
independence of those states. All¬ 
valuable as such a boon must have 
been and was, it could not have been 
too much to have asked, in return, of 
these governments about to be admitted 
into the brotherhood, to have some 
respect to the faith of nations, and not 
to enter the political arena with the 
foul stain of dishonesty attached to 
their names. An honest man would 
not enter into a treaty of amity and 
peace with a pickpocket; nor should 
an honest minister have guaranteed 
friendship, and an interchange of com¬ 
mercial relations, with governments to 
whom no contract was binding. The 
price of a recognition of the enfran¬ 
chisement of the states of the trans- 
Atlan tic world should have been a return 
to honesty on their parts, and a guaran¬ 
tee that they would continue in that 
path. A just and steady government 
would have said, First fulfil your en¬ 
gagements with the people, and then 
enter into such fresh'engagements with 
us if you will.” This, however, was 
not d^; indeed, the English minis¬ 
ters of that day appeared more anxious 
to 'acknowledge the new abortions of" 
the other world than did the latter to 
be recc^ised. Mr. Canning’s A.-K.- 
Newmany romances, which like the 
*‘.Ood-«end” rrfLord Goderich received 
thevCheerings of tlm Commons of Eng¬ 
land, could not, of course, be intersper- 
BUd; with any pieoes of common policy. 

‘‘ vThink of my honour, David,” was 
the; sentiment of this enthusiastic, hut 
cot^uly inefficient, ministen It was 
f^otten^ that we did not live fn the 
Amadia de Gaul, and that 
vokar matters as pounds, 
auA. pence, were re^y dtings of 
ituig^t sMid) a nation of traders. Chi^ 


vatiy, however pleasing^ the imagina¬ 
tion it may be when depicted in three 
volumes octavo, becomes manrellousl|r 
expensive and outre when bound to 
the calf-skin of a premier, and read to 
us at a lime when we are expecting ^ 
common sense. Thus it was with Mr.^,* 
Canning, who, in his eloquent boast 
about balancing the new world again^ 
the old, forgot the large balances already 
standing against the former; who, car¬ 
ried away by his detestation of the 
bonds imposed by Spain on her 
** Indies,” erased from his memor]|^l 
recollection of the “ bonlls” these 
ter had issued, to the niin and impiU- 
verishment of his countrymen. He 
gave up the golden opportunity of ob¬ 
taining justice for tlie nation whose 
official agent he was, and abandoned 
for tinsel *Quixotism the real advan¬ 
tages circumstances afforded him. 
From the moment of recognition, when 
the states, having been duly entered 
on the roll of nations, could have 
nothing more to expect from the 
English government, the prospects of 
justice to tlieir creditors have been 
distant indeed. By the treaty of amity 
and commerce, each republic had 
secured an autliorisation of,mercantile 
communications, and would derive all 
the emolument accruing therefrom. 
As honesty could not tempt or induce 
feir dealing to the creditor even when 
diameter rnignt he supposed to be of 
some moment, recommendatory as U 
would have been to a government who 
proffered its alliance and support, it 
was not to be expected when^ self- 
interest was satisfi^ to the full, that 
the creditor had any hold whatever 
upon the indebted nations. Can¬ 
ning took care that self-interest should 
be gorged; and the recognised states 
have been equally careful tlmt the 
bondholders, left in the lurch by their 
own government, sliall not receive 
greater countenance from toat hy 
which they have been plundered. 
Thus it will be seen, that not only 
did the administration of the day view, 
unmoved and untofermpted, the public 
wealth of England lined by adven¬ 
turers from her soil, but that when 
opportunity did offer of recovering 
some portion, or maktog such artsu^pe- 
ments as would have ultimately teCidM 
to secure a partial retain, thtia 
tunity was most shamefully ncf^tocited; 
and the already sbuffiing ^vemments,; 
by whom the nmney of the 
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nation had been obtained under false 

S retenees, ^ere confirmed in their 
etermination to evade payment, and 
encouraged in their evident tendency 
to ^irk and defraud. It would puzzle 
^ those, so sanguine with resp^t to the 
* cause of South American liberty, to 
discover a benefit derived to this coun¬ 
try by the recognition, in any shape 
corresponding with the mischief and 
the loss. The mercantile ventures have 
not been more successful flian those of 
finance; and our traders have to lament 
that as in the last instance, they were 
''^i^i^ced to fisk and lose their money, 
8t>, in the former one, tlieir goods be¬ 
came the sacrifice. 

But it will appear strange to many, 
that although the government displayed 
such apathy in its non-interference with 
the export of capital, and evinced such 
culpable negligence in not arresting the 
progress of a system fraught with such 
serious consequences, that the Houses 
of Parliament should display equal dis¬ 
regard of the national welfiure. Alas 
for poor human nature! this is a marvel 
easily explained—a sphynx speedily 
unriddled. Veiy many of the members 
of both honses were most intimately 
connected .with the bubbles of the day. 

Lord T-m. Lord N-1, and 

Messrs. B- ■ — , M——, and numerous 
others, stood forth examples! The 
real truth of the matter^yw, that the 
sanction of noble peers, and gentlemen 
with M.P. at the end of their names, 
had become a great desideratum with 
the parties forming the numberless 
scbegiings to which we have alluded. 
It could not for a moment be supposed 
that such noUe lords and honourable 
gettt^pen'Would permit their authority 
to be added to the prospectus without, 
as old IVapbois ijculd have said, “ a 
consideration." It was equally clear, 
that some delicacy was requisite in the 
administration of Uiis ^ consideration," 
so as not to offend the fine feelings of 
noble IcHids and honooiablegeatlemen; 
and what was still worse, Enabling pub¬ 
lic babble to insinuate, tliat tlie said 
Mbte locds and honourable gentlemra 
at their hearts, in lending 
jbimds^ dse than die publio benefit. 

was put at rest by tire 

ipfWdidbeSer: and as diese, in almost 
mStanc^ came out at a consider- 
' ^ipla peemmm, die sckms of aristocracy 
digfiqf received in a most 
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to their portions. How, then, cotdd it 
be .wondered diat the representatives of 
the nobility in the one boiree, and the 
representatives of the people in tire 
otW, were, as regarded tne ruinous 
delusions about to rend asunder the 
bond of mercantile stability, mns eyes, 
sans ears, sam sense, sam eveiy thing. 
It was, in truth, from the Alpha to the 
Omega, a vrilful betrayal of the public 
interests, either from buoyant enthu¬ 
siasm, short-sighted imbecility, hired 
imperturbility, or interested knavery. 
And when, at length, some poor dupes 
of various of the mine bubbles, in a 
sort of desperation, did rake up a sha¬ 
dow of an inquiry, it was found that 

Lord-, or the Honourable Captain 

, or Messrs. A. B. and C., M.P.’s, 
had never acted as directors, and knew 
nothing of the matter. Indeed, it ap¬ 
peared, in many instances, that even 
where noble lords and gentlemen had 
contentedly pocketed tee douceur thus 
kindly afforded them, they had not 
even qualified for directors, by pay¬ 
ing tee call made, agreeable to the 
prospectus and regulations set forte; 
but that they had, as it was called, 

sold the letter" at tee premium teen 
current, leaving the purchaser to pay 
the demanded instalment, and thus 
had really never for a moment pos¬ 
sessed any interest in the schemes to 
which their names were affixed, and to 
which tew had merely been acting tee 
part of decoy ducks. This will at 
once explain why parliament did not 
interfere, and will serve to place in an 
additional light tee demoralising effect 
of such a hot-bed of gaming as is the 
Stock Exchange, the influence of which, 
as is here shewn, extends not only to 
tee trader struggling against tee vicis¬ 
situdes of commerce, and anxious to 
realise rapid gain, in order teak his 
mental anxiety may end by tee ac¬ 
quirement of safficieut funds to retire 
with, but has also corrupted teose 
whose station ought to have rendiereid 
teem, like Cnsar’s wife, above sus¬ 
picion, and the respiMisibiliiy of whoto 
clreraoter as legislatota should Impera¬ 
tively have kept them aloof femn any 
participation in a system tirey woidd ia 
aU probability be called upon .to' put 
an end to. 

Befenii^ again to tee extzaMditiaiy 
quiescence wite which tfto govemnutet 
of England viewed tire, departure of 
wealth wnmg fixun commenre .tot 4*0- 
ta»t dimas, wfaaree it was baetiy^piaa- 
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lible any return could be received; or 
to more contiguoua powers, wfaicb, if 
not in actual array against us, it was 
well known were only prevented from 
such hostile attitude by self-interest 
and a necessity for our ; it is per^ 
plexing in the extreme to im^ine, 
what possible idra our rulers of that 
day could have formed, as to any be¬ 
nefit derivable to the people of the 
empire from this casting away of her 
wealth in far-away lands.. Some 
writer, we forget who, observes that 
riches are like manure, only service¬ 
able when spread about; but this 
would not apply where the spreading 
was all at the expense of one person 
over the grounds of another. Could 
the minister have thought the nation 
too wealthy, that the wholesale drain¬ 
ing was suffered to go on uninterfered 
with? or was the non-stoppage of the 
loan system in the slightest degree 
likely to benefit the English govern¬ 
ment itself, should it, from any con¬ 
tingency, be compelled to apply to the 
people for ud? There can be but 
little doubt, that had the administration 
dammed up by an act of parliament 
diis channel for the flowing out of our 
capital, the surplus money then sup¬ 
posed to exist would have found vetrt 
in some other way; and as its opera¬ 
tion would by the act have been con¬ 
fined to die empire, or the colonies, it 
could not have oeen but beneficial. A 
company to fertilise Dartmoor would 
have expended its funds among us— 
an association to recover the wave- 
hidden territory of Earl Godwin would 
have disbursed its resources in this 
country—rail-roads to John o’Groats’ 
house — tunnels utider St. George’s 
channel — velocipede companies to 
Ben Lomond, might have been esta¬ 
blished; and there would have been 
no comparison of evils between such 
as these and the equally Utopian pro¬ 
jects by which the riches of Great 
Bribun were carried for ever from her 
shores. But the chances are, that 
better channels would have been found 
for employment of idle wealth; 
that modes of circulatioD would have 
been discovered, by which industrv, 
advantaged and encouraged, would 
have no longer pined upon die pauper- 
wdl; by which enterprise, directed and 
developed, woiild iuve benefited eivi- 
lisction; by which genius, buoyant 
prospect of suppmt, would 
liams eu Mg hteo ed the wwM. If there 


was at diese periods, as is asserted’, a 
surplus of wealth for which no employ¬ 
ment could be found, it is evident that 
it had better have rusted in idleness, 
thw have been squandered in followir^ 
wills-o’-the-wisp over foreign quag¬ 
mires. We are, however, rather seep- * 
tical of this surplus, or overabundant 
treasure. Tliat an apparent super¬ 
abundance was fancied, we can readily 
enough believe; but had it actually 
existed, thef subsequent distress would 
not have been experienced. The loss, 
all extensive and all complete m it 
was, would but have priced the sSBIW 
fice of so much useless money, which 
might afiect the luxuries, but could not 
touch the vital interests of trade. A 
few carriages might have been aban¬ 
doned, a coach-horse or two sold, and 
a pampered menial dismissed; but the 
shop of the trader would not have been 
closed—the sheriff’s officer would not 
have kept vigil over the goods and 
chattels—the store of the merchant 
would not have been “ to let”—the 
auctioneer would not have ruled su¬ 
preme over the “ furniture and effects” 
— the commissioners, of bankrupts 
would not have been absolutely fagged 
with work and gorged witl^ fees—-the 
poor-rate would not have trebled its 
amount—nor the coroner have prayed 
for ubiquity, that he might not have 
been in arreai’. It is evident the over- • 
abundant we*klth was a phantom, and 
that when it was drawn upon to meet 
the call of need, it melted into empty 
air, and fell back upon those source 
whence the sanguine speculator de¬ 
rived his sole subsistence. A go¬ 
vernment would not be justified in 
seeing the superfluities of tbe^ople 
cast into channels tending to deprive 
them permanently of all luxury; but 
it would be a venial fault, compared 
with that of witnessing apathetically 
the utter sacrifice of the necessary 
wealth by which the trade of the 
nation was supported, and the heavy 
taxation it lamured under compUed 
with. An empire is then placed muc^ 
’in the situation of an imbecile person. 
So long as its frolics are baimldfo, or 
confined to the iimocent desteuctitm .qf 
toys and baubles, or to a few hanuless 
fr^iks and somersets, it would 
policy in the guardian to expoM.to*^ 
worid the i^gbt aberratton of int^eot 
displayed by such idieurdities, But 
wbra from specimens of fifily^acte of 
madness ariM, wten the estate itsoUTis 
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likely to be wrecked by the lavisli adn;iiDistration, if the nation chooses 
profusion with which baubles are to become the prey of gamblers wiA 

bought, or knaves patronised, it then its eyes open, when those in authority 

becomes a guardiairs duty to take in held out no inducement for such weak- 
hand the reins of government with a ness, and were uninterested in the 
tight curb, to use the powers intrusted matter ? To this we answer, yes. 

‘ him by the law, and to cause a writ When the country is in a ferment re- 

de lumtko inquirendo to be forthwith specting the cholera, would the rainis- 
issued. And the minister, if he had try not be culpable if it yielded up 

b^en an honest guardian, when he ob- the empire to tne doctrines, diptation, 

served the public mind so deeply tainted and care of Dr. Eady or Mr. St. John 

with mania, as it is shewn «the English Long ? If either of these eminent 

nation has been in days scarce past, practitioners put forth a prospectus, 

wouW have decided that a writ de lit- announcing not only a perfect cure for 
jCJ^o oughtcto have issued from the the disease, but an absolute renovation 
pariiament of Great Britain, to restrain of the system to such as imbibed their 
the insane from squandering his sub- specifics, would the government be 

stance. We do not mean to say that held harmless in the matter? When 

the administration of that day were disease was followed by death, and the 
mixed up with th^ bubbles and de- black cart trailed its heavy wheel to- 
ceptions then in vogue; but fois we do wards the pit of the cast-in thousands, 
say, that they might as well have been, would not execration, louder than the 
for any effort they directed against the summoning bell, have heaped its curses 
roguery. We remember it was a on those who, with the power to do so, 
common observation with the govern- did not establish a board of health, 
ment scribes at that period, to say that composed of men of honour, who might 
the evil (when they discovered it was be trusted ? And what can be said of 
an evil) would work its own cure, a ministry, who gave up to quackery 

What would be said of a writer who and Capel Court the moral and real 

recommended the same prescription existence of the nation, who established 

for the cholera morbus now ? and yet no board of health, nay, not even a 
we consider the Stock Exchange in- board of honesty, for that would have 
fluenza a far more dreadful pest. Dr. been alone sufficient ? Tliere was but 
Daun’s most malignant cholera would wanting some check, some unmasking 
but destroy the attacked; while the by the men in power, to shew a think- 
influenza of Capel Court‘exterminates ing nation the empty rubbish for which 
the victim, beggars his family, taints all that was dear to them and to their 
his connexions, and blights his memory, posterity was offered as a sacrifice. 
Besides, “the faculty’^ risk contagion The deluded and deserted people may 
in thmr intercourse with the diseased say with Effie Deans, and with more 
of the cholera— they have bowels like justice, to the then ministry, than 
their fellovi^. .The Stock P^xchange could apply to her case, “A word 
quacks^are in no such jeopardy; they would have saved me, and ye would 
attend a sick victim to his end with not speak it." 
impunity; they Aatjejno bowels even We will in a third paper do our 
of compassion; they are as empty as best, as a rider to our exposure, to 
the prospects they hold forth, as hollow point out to the unfortunate dupes 

as the mines they profess to empty— holding the “ embroidered paper," how 

as unfixed to principle as the stock they may best proceed in their despe- 

thw transfer to price. rate situation. Without either prin- 

It may be asked, could atiy govern- cipal or interest, they cannot be in a 

ment check a people determined to worse po»tion than they now are: we 

game away their substance? and is* havepnly to hope, that, by following our 
the to be laid at the door of the suggestions, they will be in a better.* 

*'Wef beg to rectify the difference qf value stated in our first article on fibis 
{^jieet(p. 583), to have shewn itself during a period of idx yews, and which is 
altogether misprinted. It should be as follows• 

Ig^^iR^cein Brasilian ... dSi^cent, Difference in Greek. «8|-30| ^ceat. 

Buenos Ayres 75-77 „ „ Mexican... „ 

Chilian .^... 731-744 „ „ , Peruvian... 74|-^1 „ 

ColtiBiMafi ..a 8S ^4 PoHugueM 38 --39 
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BITS OF CLASSICALITT.-NO. 11. 

Woman-—J, K. ^u^umnus—J. K. Chrittmat Poem —Q. 


rv. 

goldsmith’s stanzas on “woman.” 

When lovely Woomn stoops to folly. 

And finds too late that men betray, 

What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
Wliat art can wash her guilt away ? 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye. 

To give repentance to her lover, 

^d wnng his bosom — is, to die. 


Idem Latine redditum. 

Fcemina cdfn vetito infelix succumbit amori, 

Et sero invenit tradere posse viros ; 

Pellere tristitiam quali dulcedine possit ? 

Non abolendum animo quh luat arte nefas ? 

Si cupiat tenebris tarn triste abscondere crimen, 

Eripere opprobii vulnere dulce decus, 

Aut juvenem dignh mercede rependere falsum — 
Inveniet solh foemina morte viam. 

Dulverton. J. K. 


V. 

AUTUMN vs. 

• 

Autumni subiere vices. Natura colores 
Induitur varios, nec sine honore nitet. 

Ver ridet juvenile—rubet maturior sestas— 

£t proprias laudes aspera jactat hyems. 

Gratior Autumnus, me judice, jungit in uno 
Ver, Istam sestatem, tristitiamque hyemis. 
Dulverton. J. K.. 


VI. 

A CHBISTMAS POEM. 

Little Jack Homer 
Sat in the comer. 

Eating his Christmas pie; 

He put id his thiunb. 

And he pull’d out a plum. 

And said, “ Wha^ a sweet boy am 11” 


Idem Laiini redditum. 

Sedens Johannes parvus in angulo 
Homerus edit crustula Clmstmica;* 

Et dixit, ut pruna extrahebat 
Pollice, “ Quftm sum ego snavis in&ns 

Qt 

* Vox ficta ob aeeessitatem Alcaicam. 





LADY POETS Of PRANCE IK THE NINETEENTH CENTVRY. 


MADAME AMABLE TASTD. 


• We do not hesitate to confess that we 
think rather lightly of French poetry 
generally:—the mind and the lan- 
ghage of the people are perfectly in¬ 
capable of appreciating the pure and 
noble eposi If any proof l»e required 
of the truth of our assertion, we would 
instance La Harpe’s comparison of 
V^ttaire*s Hewjuide to the Lmiad and 
T^Paradise J^st. A more miserable 
error' of judgment appears to us im¬ 
possible. The Muse of the Henriade 
^rs' a stronger resemblance to the 
spangled Columbi# of the modem 
pantomime than to the lair ai^ radiant 
spirit whose face breathed an inspira¬ 
tion over every page of the blind singer 
of the fall of man. We are not insen¬ 
sible to the genius of Voltaire—it was 
bright and manifold; but he has no 
more right to occupy die throne of epic 
poetry in France than Pope has in our 
own country. 

We have been induced to make these 
remarits by the recollection of a criti¬ 
cism upon* Wordsworth, which was 
published in the Revue Rncyclopedique 
some years ago, and which convinced 
K us that the sentiment of La Harpe had 
many echoers in the ninetteentn cen¬ 
tury:— “His (Wordsworth’s) most 
celebrated work,” says the reviewer, 

“ is tm odd, fentastic poem {poime 
bisarre), entitled the Excursion. His 
halladf^ merely sentimental fooleries 
(niaiteries smiimentaks)’^ The feel¬ 
ings which inline a Frenchman to 
admire «Moore render him unable to 
understand Wordstaor^^Tbe cartoons 
of Raphael might seem odd, and we 
dare say they would, to the eye of a 
wild Indian; but the man of thought 
and knowledge will look upon them 
as the handwriting of one mightier than 
the children of men. Tlie p6etty of 
Wordsworth addresseth it^if to the . 
^1 in its purer aud pold^ stsde; it,j 
leqi^lib Rot the music of sweet sounds, > 
for itii'voice is ThtfA—and it despiseib. 
gjfl obis^y garments of rich words, for it 
telig^bn^ fo Its most 
bliiancieir j and foe critifr' bf 
Restee isas 

vnmag. In supposing for an instant that 

lendge>amd Wiison- 


the Quakers cmd Methodists of EngliA 
poetry. 

A mighty change has, however, taken 
place of late years in French poetry. 
Before the publication of the songs of 
Bbranger, lyric poetry was scarcely 
regarded : the works of Malherbe and 
J. B. Rousseau, indeed, were in every 
library; but for any practical purpose, 
they might as well nave been in the 
tomb with their authors. They formed 
the subject of occasional conversation ; 
but out of fifty who talked about them, 
not more than one knew any thing of 
their compositions. The Erst sound of 
the voice of Stranger was like the call 
of a trumpet—lus Chansons passed 
like a watchword from man to man, 
and a warm and living spirit came up 
from among the dry ^nes of ancient 
poetry. Many of foe French poets 
nave been moulders of words rather 
than creators of ideas, measuring eveiy 
term as if poetiy were only a branch 
of the mathematics. Bbranger, on the 
contrary, was all life and energy—full 
of joy and liberty; the links of slavery 
seemed to fall off at his. touch. How 
bitter the reproach of Christian pusil¬ 
lanimity in nis Chant de Vietoire des 
Ottomans / Kill on. 

" Les rois Chretiens ne la vengeront 
pas I” 

We have been frequently suimrised 
at the ignorance so ofteii iiiani!^ted,. 
even by men of cultivated minds, of 
the modem poetry of France. How 
few know any thing except foe name 
of the works of Louis Lemercier, or 
Lamartine, (n Casimir Delavigne, or 
even VictcN Hugo I The last, indeed, 
has been spoken of frequently in the 
public pjints, and his IJemier Jour 
d^tin Condamne has become rather 
widely known. Detached poems may 
have been translated* in the Foreign 
\Reviews; notices, indeed, we have read 
hofo., of Lamartine and Delavigne, ac¬ 
companied by extracts, but without 
any Knglish version—a praisewerfoy, 
mbde, ceHainly, of making;, a read^, 
ighonmt of toylangnage leavehts' 6wn,' 
accented vrith an anthor i 

The Ijsdy whose eon^poifftloiis we are 
going to introduce iRadif^ 





<» 

thou^ enjoying considerable ii^uta- 
tion In her oiyn country, has lumily 
ever been beard of in England. 

Madame* Tastu’s poems in 1827’ 
had gone through four editions; and 
since that peri^ another may, for 
aught vfe know, have been added to 
the number. Our readers must recol* 
lect tlie dispute which has been so 
long pending in France between the 
disciples of cktsicism and romantichm, 
of the latter of which Victor Hugo has 
ever been so ardent a supporter. We 
have no idea of entering into the argu¬ 
ment at present; we merely allude to 
it, because Madame Tastu seems to us 
to have presented, in one or two of her 
poems, a most beautiful union of the 
spirits of antiquity and romance.* We 
purpose devoting a paper, at a future 
season, to the works of V. Hugo and 
the modem poets of Fiance, and we 
shall postpone until that time our 
thoughts upon the contest. With the 
Revue Encyclopidiqtie, we consider the 
distinguishing quality of MadameTastu 
to consist in vigour of thought. The 
perusal of her poems reminds one of 
the rich and stately imagery of Mrs. 
Hemans, but MadameTastu wants the 
proud triumphal flow of our accom- 

E lished lyrist. In the versification of 
oth there is an occasional obscurity 
resulting from too anxious a desire of 
poetising every word. The French 
critics have remarked the same defect 
in the songs of Beranger. The purest 
specimens of severe and unoroaraented 
inencfa poetry are to be found in the 
hymns and canticles of Racine; yet it 
is a ^t no less singular than true, that 
no version of them has been produced! 
Before we illustrate our observations 
by a few extracts, we will translate a 


curious passage from the notice of 
Madame Ihstu in the Revue RneywH 
pidique : — 

“ Female TOtera,” says the critio, 
"possess, it is true, a peculiat''advan* 
tage over us when they are wise enough 
to remain in theu proper position. Every • 
word, every phrase, comes from their pen 
with a particular energy_un 0 sorU do 
virginity. Listen to the conversation 
men about literature or politica, or, aboVe 
all, love. They are not ignorant, they 
know quite Svell, that their hearers wiu 
take the trouble to refute all their argu¬ 
ments. Thus, our words decrease in 
Btrengpth daily, and bec«ne like cid)^ 
from wbioh a circulation of many yeys 
hath effaced the inscription. We see 
the converse of this in womenii An 
habitual reserve represses the manifes¬ 
tation of their thoughts ; and that oiia- 
tom which renders the conversation of 
vulgar woiften so dull (terns) and insigni¬ 
ficant, imparts an inexpressible charm to 
the discourse of her upon whom nature 
hath bestowed a more attractive spirit. 
The vivaci^ of their sentiments, there¬ 
fore, must of necessity be veiled under a 
timidity of language. Hence it ia that 
eve^ word, however simple, by the 
skilful use they hiow how to make of it, 
reveals upon their lips sensations the 
most profound and ideas the most spirit¬ 
ed. The mind of the listener is spell¬ 
bound by an uninterrupted succession of 
happy surprises — une eontinuitd d'heto- 
reuses surprises," 

We know#iot if the reviewer's meta¬ 
physics be true: for our own pairt, when 
we are listening to that esprit supirieur 
of which he speaks, criticism has no 
place in our feelinp; we have no wish, 
at such times, to analyse our admira¬ 
tion. But to return to Madame Tastu: 
the introductory lines— The Echo of the 
Harp —are very elegant. • 


" Poor poet-harp i upon the wall suspended 
Thou sleepest, in that silence long unbroke! 

The night-wind, with its cold and wandering breath. 
Upon my chord a whisper hath awoke. 

So sleepeth in my breast this hidden lyre. 

Untouched save by the muse's band alone. 

Then when a mfghty word, a dream, a thought, 

A pilgrim frncy, lovely in its tone, 

Shakedi the flowers from its passing wing. 

It vibrates suddenly; the Sound that leapeth 
Into the clouds my bosoni dodi not hear— 

The echo of that sound alone it keepeth." 


There ate some beautiful lines in pass oq to a poem which we like itUl. 
VR^oUe de la Lyre —to our ears, a better, for its unaffected pathos«Htlm 
very ,stfeet hnd graceful title. . But vro Loaves of the WUlow-tree. 


Mvvsmyivdgs from het poaoi to Victor Hugd, she is an admirif of 
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“'rheair.Wfuipl«a^f; tli« ^fit«utaiandaj 
’ Wit^ itii mo parting tore vtny 

The .guland frohi the tree : 

I look’d, and lo 1 before ihe pass’d 
The snn, the autamn, life, at last—* 

One companj! 

Sitting alone a mossy trunk beside, 

Tbe presence of the evil dws to hide 
From mj heart 1 sought; 

Upon the stream, amid mj musing grief, 

Silently .fell a wither’d leaf: 

I look’d, and thought! 

♦ 

Over my head an ancient willow>tree— 

My hand, all indolent and listlessly, 

A green bough taketh ; 

The light leaves casting, one by one, 

1 watch, as on the stream they run, 

Tbe course each taketh. 

O folly of my fancy’s idle play! 

1 asked each broken fragment on its wa}'. 

Of futbre years; 

Link’d to thy fortune, let me see 
What is my fate of life to be— 

Gladness, or tears 1 

One moment only in my longing sight— 

Like a bark that gUdetb in &e light 
Upon the main, 

Tbe billow hurls it ’gainst the shore. 

The little leaf returns no more— 

I wait in vain. 


Another leaf upon tbe stream I throw. 

Seeking my fond lute’s fate to know, 

If fair it be: 

VaiulyT look for miracles to-day; 

My oradle the wind hath borne away. 

And hope from me ! 

Upon this water where my fortune dieth, 

My song upon the zephyr’s pinion flieth. 

The wild wind’s track. 

Oh! shall 1 cast a vow more dear 

Upon this faithless stream F—my band, with fear. 
Hath started back 1 

M^eeble heart its weakness knoweth well. 

Yet cannot banish that dark gloomy spell— 

That vague affright: 

The sick heart heedetb each mysterious thing: 

About my soul tbe clonds are gathering. 

Blacker than night! , 

The green bough fidleth from my hands to earth; 

Moumfnlly I turn’d unto my hmthi 
YetdowaadUl: 

And in the night, around that willowUne 

And its prophetic leaves, my memotr 
. Didwander stilLf ’ 


of our mondngs—we may 
l^y i^ts—of late have been passed 
f;ayn»!^flWand;i^^ and 

tfae^ :|eoUe. pathos and bwuty of 


Madame Toirtu’s poeti^came uptm our 
heart like a suxnmer-w^ upon the foce 
of .one who, h^th 1^ sit^ in a sick 
room during ihe fong hdt«is; 5 ^ J.i^. 
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fSdSt.] Lady Paets 6f Pr&^ee in tka Nhute&^th Cmfuf^. 


We think no one can read ihe Leaves 
of the Willow-tree without acknow¬ 
ledging the author's skill in softening 
the passions and ** moving the heart. 
We feel that she is in earnest, and 
our feelings go along with her. Ma¬ 
dame Tastu laments, in her poem to 
Victor Hugo, that her eyes droop be¬ 
neath the excessive light of the sun of 
poetry;. She has no cause of sorrow; 
happy'is that individual whose eyes 
close only on tlie terrible and the sub- 


liine,'that they may open in peace and 
joy on the gentler visions of domestic 
tenderness! 

The. next extract we purpose making 
is from the poem on Death; which 
the French reviewer calls an elegy im¬ 
bued with a melancholy so sweety and a, 
philosophy so profound,* 

We should be doing the author in¬ 
justice, if we did not give some pas¬ 
sages, at least, of La Mart in the 
original. ^ 


Quand de la vie essayant le voyage, 

L'enfant sourit d son naissant destin, 

La Mort est la! comme un 14ger nnage 
Elle apparait a I'hoiizon lointain: 

Sans redouter cette ombre fugitive, 

Qu’aper^oit seule une mere craintive, 
li lit, bercd d’ignorance ct d’espoir; 

Son beau matin ne prdvoit point de snir. 

La Mort est Id, quand des jours de I’enfance, 
Aux mains du temps, le sable esl 4coul6. 

Avec effroi, la vive ^oleseenee 
Distingue alors smfantome voile; 

Au sein desjettx, aux heures de I'etude, 

Une wudaine et vague inquietude 
Vers eet objet ramene son regard ; 

Le voile obscur se souleve plus tard. 

II est une heure, ou I’aveugle jeuuesse 
D’un vain espoir laisse dchapper I’ivresse — 
Heure funeste, ou les premiers malheurs 
Font a nos yeux verser les premiers pleurs; 

Ou tout entier le monde se revele ! 

l.a Mort est Id; mais la Mort parait belle! 

C’est une jeune ange, au maintien triste et doux 
D’un luger deuil le voile Fenvironne, 

De pdles fleurs son beau front se couronne ; 

C’est un ami qui s’approche de nous f 
D’aueun effroi sa marche n’est suivie ; 

Ses chastes mains, du flambeau de la vie 
Contre le sol pressent I’dclat mortal; 

Mais d’un regiu^ il endort la soufirance, 

Mais tons ses traits rayonnent d’espfirance, 
Mais il sourit et nous montre le niel! 

Du jour bientdt le midi nous dclaire, 

Et, d^gagd des vapeurs du matin, 

L’ange grandit; son front devient severe 
£n d^pouillant ce nnage incertain. 

Plus il avance et plus on le redonte; 

Tons les trisors amasses svr la route, 

Sa vaste main s’ouvre pour les ravir, 

Et e’est alors que la Mort fait pAlir! 

Mais elloapproche et s’agrandit sams cesse; 
L'dme entrevoit le terme du chemin ; 

D4ja s’enfuit sous I’ombre qui s’abaisse, 

L’Iclat monrant d’un soir sans lendemain. 

Du poids des ans s’accroit notre faiblesse; 

La Mort est la! ccutb^s per la vieOlesse, 

Quand nous touchons d ses pi^B xedontis, 

^n front immense est cache dtoui la uue; 

Ma^ si le spectre 6cbappe d notre vUe, 

Nous le sefitonadebout a nos odtds!“ 


‘ " . * V EUgie empreinte d’une. nl^lancolie si douce, et d*une philosophies st 



* LaHhf u$ (ha NimtOahth C^turif. [Jani#^^ 

JiVa bave omitted a few lltieo towardi dm conclusion. We ^islL nOw ofi^r 
Our tzansiatioB: 

“ Embarking <m dm aea of life, 

The iniant smilea at condng jean; 

But death is there! and like a small thin ok>ud 
Upon the horiaon's edge appears; 

Seen only bj the mother’s eye. 

Which erer watoheth fearfiiUr. 

He laugheth in his cradle of delight, 

His Wely morning thinketh not of night. 

Death is there ! when in the hands of time 
The sands of infancy are running by. 

The veilid phantom riseth up 
Unto youth’s affrighted eye. 

In the bosom of his play 
A. sudden restlessness doth bring. 

Even from wisdom’s flowery way, 

His heart back to that fearml thing— 

Slowly falleth back the veil from that dark visioning ! 

There is an hour, when from our blinded youth 
The drunkenness of empty dremning flies~> 

An hour of mourning, when the voice of grief 
Drawetb fhe first tear from our shaded eyes: 

All earth unmantleth itself to sight. 

Death is there! but Death appeareth bright. 

’Tis a young angel, in his hearing sweet. 

With a light mourner .garment folded round ; 

With pale, pale Jiewers his Aining head is crown'd, 

And like a friend he cometh nigh to greet-— 

No sound rffear is following Ms feet; 

His pure hand presseth from the torch of life 
Its mortal brightness on the ground; 

His face doth breathe a slumber upon pain, 

He smiles, and pointeth to the heaven around, 
llie delight gleameth on our hearts forlorn, 

And, shalang off the vapours of the mom, ' 

The angel waxedi mightier, and proud 
From h^ind the fading cloud 
His forehead towereth up in scorn! 

He strideth fmrward, and men’s spirits quake! 

His mighty hand unfolds itulf, to take 

The towers in bis path—the warrior in his mail! 

Then it is that lieath doth make the heart grow pale. 

He someth nigh, and towereth ceaselessly-^ 

The soul beholds the boundary of its way. 

Already ’neath the stooping shadow it departeth. 

The dying light of ere without another day! 

IhU'weight of age upon our neck doth hang~ 

Dearil is there ! by years and sorrow bow’d. 

While we are kneeling at his dreadftil feet. 

His face is hidden in a cloud ; 

But if the (terkness from onr sight the spectre hide. 

We feel its pteseuoe all around—on every side. 

■ f t 

And 1 shidl die I yea, rime slmll bnng 
The sad and lonely day— 

.A day of silence, whence returns not 

Yea, when the Joys the fbtim keepetb 
,Shall seek me, earn will know me not { 

A flower, a lonely flower, that dieth 
In some greeimweodland iqmt i 
A U^e petlame^ and n few psM.leavelB, 

To keep my;memoiy unflorgot.V>.. 

kfef nwate that "the chdige cf pnets of ^ fetegoine composttion, and 
tliiiialmi tony h« brotjtg^t to the deecriiitioo angel hiding 
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bis'head io the'clouds the dtafgfemi^t 
be supported; but we thinly as a 
whoUt and particuhurly in the lines we 
have prints in italics, La Mart is ex¬ 
ceedingly beauUful. The advance of 
the angel will recall to the mind of the 
reader that splendid passage in Aken- 
side's Pleasures of Imagination, in 
whidi he portrays the ^nius walking 
among the thick clouds with dread¬ 
ful action.” We stated, in a former 
part of this paper, our opinion, in uni¬ 
son with the French critic, that the 
quality of Madame Tastu's mind is 
vigour of thought. The poem on 
Death will bear us out in our as¬ 
sertion. Can any thing be more sub¬ 
lime than the idea of death rising up a 
veiled phantom, — a dark dream, a mys¬ 
tery, even in the bosom of a child’s play? 


Matk the charm of the expression 
sein. The angel opening nis vast 
hsmd to destroy all the rich^ which 
had been gathered together in his 
path, is an image worthy of Milton: it 
reminds us of the helmet in Homer. 
But perhaps the finest thought is feel-' 
it^ the presence of the spectre, even 
when the darkness has hidden it from 
our sight. Our recollections irresisti¬ 
bly return to the vision of the Tema- 
nite. Surely the French are the most 
singular nation upon earth; who would 
have thought of t^ing a hutterfiy for 
a motto to such a pq^m I L’Arge^ 
Gardien will form a meet companjpb 
to Ld Mart: probably we had better 
have made mention of it first. We 
will translate a few stanzas. The poem 
is in the form of a dialogue. 


“ O beautiful this spirit! not of eartfi— 

The blessed guardian of our destiny ! - 
With Edeu-flowers his head is crown'd — 
He shineth with light eternally. 

Beside the .cradle his mysterious voice 
Stilleth the jeaniings of the troubled breast, 
Bending the passions to his gentle will: 
From age to age he leadeth us to rest. 


THE CHILD. 

In this dark life, thick-veiled from my eyes, 
What fate awaiteth me? or joy, or tears ? 
Longing to reach that dim-seen far-off hope. 

My soul would spring beyond the bound of years. 
Night walketh in the heaven, but resthiss though 
My waking eyes unto the future tunmth; 

In vain my playmates call me, and my hand 
The hand which teeketh it, in anger spumeth. 


THE ANOEL» 

Among the sports of merry play 
Be i^ot thy face a mourner-guest; 

Follow before Uie eye of God &y laughing way > 
Infant, list to me! t guide thee unto rest. 

THE yOOHO UAlDXir. 

How wide the sky before my face unfolds I 
Nature how lovely to my tranced soul I 
All feel^s of my heart, all garnerings of mine eyes, 
hfy lips in whisperings of music roll. 

Where run ^ose chieftains of the deep-toned lyre? 
In the arena still a choir may stand; 

May I not, lighting by their side a path, 

Spnng forth, alone andfyte, my lyre in my hand ? 

THE AKOSL. 

Thy future wreadi is on thy brow; 

Thy head wi^ orange-flowers is crown’d; 

Why seek a vain and lying hope, 

^ thy dnty sweetly botmd 1 
Those evilthoogkis IlWealhe sway; 

Ob, weep not for the eagle’s nest! 

-Foliow's towHet, sweeter wty: 

: -<Virgiii,>trasttdmdl I guide diee unto resl-^” ' " 
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Madame Tastu seems to have de-> 
U^tfuliy translated, if we may' so 
speak, die Scripture promise, God 
hath given Ms angels charge over him. 
The impetuosity of a yoiing and ardent 
^woman is finely pictured in her desire 
to spring into the arena where the 
masters of music are gathered tr^ether, 
with only her lyre in her hand 1 it is 
in the lofty spirit of the Grecian lyric. 
We are paying Madame Tastu a high 
compliment, in saying that* her imita¬ 
tions of Thomas Moore are among the 


worst things in the book; she has tod 
mudh talent to be a successful imitator. 
Come o*er the Sea will never do. Ben- 
demeer't Stream is better done; but 
they are failures. Canaris, the Greek 
chieftain, is a favourite with the French 
poets. Madame Tastu has written a 
poem entitled the Infant of Canaris. 
We remember a stanza by Casimir 
Delavigne, in which Canaris, in de¬ 
lirium, fancies himself in the presence 
of the enemy: 


11 a sdif des combats; il reve I’incendie ; 

Dea oppresseurs de sa patrie. 

Vers rhorizon lointain il a vu les vaissaux : 
II s'6crie, il s’agite, et sur hrmer absents 
11 embrasse, en espoir, la flotte menapante.’ 


Our limits will not permit of our 
continuing our translations, or takii^ 
any notice of a more recent work by 
the same author, Chroniques de France. 
We could adduce many more instances 
of graceful thought and felicitous ex¬ 
pression; butf after the examples al¬ 
ready given, it is unnecessary. One 
line, lmwever,..we may notice, in the 
last Davi of the Year, which pleased 
us exceedingly. The poet is address¬ 
ing the new^ear, and she asks, 


'* Quels beaux jours dorraent dans ton 
sein V’ 

What beautiful days are sleeping in thy 
bosom ? 

The coming new year will allow us, 
we hope, to answer for il, that many 
sunny days of poetry and joy are in 
store for file fair author; and with 
this pleasing assurance we bid her 
farewell. 


ON ■pHE BANKS OP THE HHINE. 

Fill it up, fill it high, weTl be jolly awhile, 

Though far from the shores of our own native isle; 

WeVe little to think of, and less to repine, 

While quaffing old hock on the Banks of the Rhine. 

The Thames is a river that flows to theeea. 

With old oak'bom bulwarks of Englishmen free; 

Bat lier'Sfibres, though they’re lovely, are scant of the vine. 
So I quaff my old hock on the Banks of the Rhine. 

I've love for my mistress, and love for my land— 

I ftiwn not or cringe to the lord in command; 

The roses of peape and the myrtle are mine, 

While quaffing old hock on the BanksHif the Rhine. 

O who would be cursed with the cares offiie state? 
Enough to be doomed to (h^ aft^-world fate, 

Without bending here to a sorrowful shrine, ^ 

Nor quaffing old bock on the Banks of the Rhine. 

!nien it liigb 1 As it foams to the sjkies,' 

Tbe„gods.shaU behold it lyUfa enyitau eyes;- « 

Bot a % for the |^s and their nectar divine, . . 
While^affingold bock on the Banka of the Rhine. 
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another bili, ; which is wot “ the billt but somethino 

QUITE oifEERENT FROM “ THE BILL,” 


The Times newspaper, in July last, 
upbraided ministers for tbeir remissness 
in not taking some ‘decided measures 
against ** the pAlic enemjf !” 

What person or what body of ar¬ 
sons was it, that was thus describea as 
morally and all but legally outlawed ? 
What was this “public enemy,'* against 
whom the government were besought 
to take decisive measures ? 

The persons spoken of under this 
opprobrious and exciting term were, 
the minority of the House of Commons, 
—a minority comprehending a Jarge 
proportion of the leading men of tlie 
empire,— if vast property, great talent, 
and matured judgment and experience, 
could entitle men to be placed in the 
first rank. This body of 250 senators 
were actually thus marked out fpr pub¬ 
lic vengeance, on no other ground than 
that of their determination, that so ex¬ 
tensive a measure as the Refo.m Bill, 
affecting more or less every interest and 
every class in the community, should 
not pass without close examination and 
serious discussion. 

The clamorous cry of the Times was, 
“ Pass the BiU, — pass it instantly,— 
pass it without a moment’s delay.” The 
opposing minority in the House of 
Commons replied, that haste was the 
worst possible mode of proceeding in 
settling a new constitution; and that a 
plan of government and legislation 
which was intended to last for centuries, 
ought certainly to occupy more than a 
few hours in the construction. They 
also followed up this view of the 
question by a persevering and laborious 
examination of the proposed scheme in 
all its details. 

For this entirely just and wise course 
of proceeding were the minority in' the 
House of Commons denounced as 
“ the pubUe enemy and every one 
who remembers the language *hdd by 
the radical and Whig journals durmg 
this discussion, with reference to the 
proceedings in the committee on the 
Reform Bill, must agree with us in the 
conviction,—that if ministers had been 
capable of proposing the instant im- 
{Wisonment or banfelmient of <every 
man who dared to utter a ayUabte 
against -the BiU,-— they would have 
found at least oim ufenn abettor and 
applau jer in the Times newspaper. 

To foe tone thus atrociously at- 
temptml to be given to the pubfic 


mind, and to the excitement wbich^ 
was successfully administered to the 
passions of the mob, we owe the • 
noiTors of the Bristol conflagration. 

Sir Charles Wetherell was not merely 
looked upon by the Bristol radicals as 
a steady opposer of the BiU; he was 
viewed, under the teaching of the 
Times, as a* man who had led the way 
in a “ wicked” and “ abominable” 
system of vexatious and causeless de¬ 
lay. It was by descripUotM of this *" 
kind that he liad been made so €k- 
ceedingly obnoxious to the minds of 
foe ultra-reformers of Bristol. The 
result need only to be called to mind ; 
but foe real cause of that di^ful 
result is finly to be found in the in¬ 
flammatory diatribes of the ministerial 
journals, by whom Sir Charles and his 
coadjutors were described as a sort of 
monster, and denominated iu plain 
terms, “ the public enemy I” 

However, this wickedness has run 
its course. We are now at liberty to 
look back upon foe past, and to ask 
ourselves whether the prolonged dis¬ 
cussions of July and August last were 
indeed, as we were constantly told, 
vexatious; —whetherthe objections then ■ 
raised were really/hWous;—an^jj^^^ 
ther the we^s thus spent wer^wulyr 
wasted, and criminally wasted. 

Every inquiry of this kind is fully 
answered by that fourth or fifth edition 
of “ the Bill” which Lord John Russell 
has just laid upon the table of tboHouse. 
The answer is to be found iu the alter¬ 
ations which have bedh made. For 
if, in that new and corrected aopy of 
the scheme, it appeared that some one 
point,—if, indeed, it were but one 
point,—was now conceded, respecting 
which the ministers contended, in July 
last, during a whole long evening’s de¬ 
bate, triumphing at last, not by argu¬ 
ment,but by the vote ofthehr subservient 
majority,—^we might feirly conclude, 
,and it could hardly be dieniM,that as far 
as that one point, and that one nighi's de¬ 
bate, was concerned, it was made clear 
that the point raised was not quite un¬ 
reasonable; nor foe time spent in its 
discussion entirely forown' away^ nor 
foe eflferts of the minority Reserving of 
ai^ very heavy condemnation. 

But what if we should find ten or 
a dozen points of this description- 
some of them, perhaps, not vei^ im¬ 
portant, but all obstinately defended by 
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:^|tiG^r tfisti^ tm tbra to .a^itMOkda^^ mjfetldG^ 

vWjusjE anif Intimate .discittBion; — --J ■‘»*--- '~- 

and tliat if bntjme ofat$ 'proidi)ga< 


^(d^isten ajid tbaif pitedgi^ n^oniy. 
^ve beetik hipidied m' l|fe ite^'^iiif 
IbH folloning fii a fti|f’aBd correct 
view- ^ aU Wie wbwh 

Uietbmjimtte^ mTid4di;H^kl"1hjt pother 
cOlQmn is. sb^yrh the iBAnner in wUch 
tboM qui^stions hare been dispct^^ of 
ib the present BiU., . 


tion roost be fixed ftqy where, it" must 
be '^ed tipon thore ministers who 
'IbtBi fD.ob^inatelykftiseibtb concede 
those very .points which fhcy nwv 
oosd^ ouj^t to be conceded. 

Bqe to get as close and accurate a 
view as possible of tibe real merits of 

DAistovs IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE HOVSE OF COMMONS 
OM.,TH£ AEFORM BILL.' 

July 15. Moved, that the horoo^s ih 
Schedule A. do have a share 
in the election of members. 


I» 


—Negatived by 316 to HOS. 

19. Moved, to take thd'population 
returns of 1831, instead of 
those of 1821.—^Negatived 
by 244 to 169. 

„ Movedi to remove Appleby 
from Schedule A. to Schedule 
'B.—~Negatided by SOS to 2:28. 
SI. Moved, to remove Downtou 
from Schedule A. to Schedule 
B ,—Nfgatwed by 274 ta^'^‘t4. 
16. Moved, to remove St. Ger- 
V mam’s from Schedule A. to 
Schedule B .—Negatived by 
260 to 212. 

„ Moved, by ministers them- 
selves, to remove Saltash 
from Schedule Si,, to Schedule 
B.—Carried by 231 to 150. 

„ 17. Moved, that the boroughs in 
Schedule B. do continue to 
return two members.— Nega- 
tived by 182 to 115. 

„ ■ „ Moved, to erase Chippenham 
frohi Schedule B.-.-A^gatived 
^ by 251 to 181. 

,, 18. Moved, tcT^rase Cockennonth 
from Schedule B .—Negatived 
b|^233 to 151. 

Moved, to erase Dorchester 
from Schedule B .—Negatived 
by 179 to 193. 

Moved, to erase Ghildford from ' 
^ Schedule B.—Negatived by 
263 to 186. 

Aj^ 1* ]|loT«d, to mwte Sudbu^ froim 
1 ' . Schedule B .—Negatived by 
_ '157 to’108, 

'Omoi^tion made to the en« 
fraafibisement of Greenwich. 
~.CttrHed by 295 to-18A 
Mevad, that the borougha in 
Si^edt^ D. have twio.jnem- 
ben fa^. •» Negatived 6« 
OOtom 

‘Ifoved, that Stoke have two 
. wmmhm».^Neg.by24i6toi<^. 


liSis voteia ad|^ered to. Hie boroughs 
in Schedule A. StiU continiie totally dis'- 
franchised; 


M M 


19. 


<>» ' 


A 


1. The populatiim, returns of 1631 
nou> taken as (he basis of the Bill, 


are 


This vote is' adhered to. Appleby 
remains in Schedule A. 

Tills vote is adhered to. 


This vote is adhered to. 


This vote is not adhered to. Saltash 
is thrown back into Schedule A. 


2. Eleven of these boroughs are now al¬ 
lowed to retain two members. 


3. Chippenham 
Sehedule<B. 

4. Cockermouth 
Schedule B. 

5i’ Dprchester 
Schedule B. 


it now erased from 


it now erased from 
ie now erased from 


6. Gyikford it now erased from Sche¬ 
dule B, 


7. Sudbury it now erased from 
dule S. 

* « ■' 

Thia vote is adhered to. 


Sehe- 


8. Ten ^these boroughs are ntwailewed 
ttvo, members eaeh._ . . v 


9. Stokdie now aUowid two membfrt, 

i' ' -a , , ’ ,. 



^ . 





!»' ,<lk(Dh«HWr.‘A^^ 

,,t. 

!Hi^6 to tSio Ukvolfv^' 
!^, |h» f^^bd|cl%T«^ aij^« 
t«f«in citiflS' iatb.;(%' coai^tMo 
(l^bediitle'$l )>—CmriHed 'by 
164 to i94'.‘ , ' 

„ 18. Mar^o of Cbandos’s motion. 
—^Carried by %$9 to 148. 

„ 24. Mored, Jtb proclude the" froo'* 
bolden of borou^b^. from 
roting iQ]; .eodbtieB.^fW^a- 
iived by 2^ <4136.- 

„ 35. Moved, to . exclude weebly 
tenants in boroughs.— Ne¬ 
gatived by 319 to 143. 

„ 30. Moved, ioproseeve the resident 
freemen in boroughs in perpe* 
tnity.— Neg. by 210 to 132. 


^lOt idi!^^>n, ffUUniiidJ^bm , 

’attoedod a tepahito n^mmr'. 

,* this vote is adhott^'m • ^ ^ * 

11. Thie ee^dnle it ww vs4««d';W. 
|«a wma, intt^ of eighteen* • '' 


13. ThH c\ause it liow in ter toil in the 
Bill, without^ further diffifulty^ , -i 

This vote is adhered to. 


13. Conceded in effect, by providing that 
the voter shall pap rates as well at rent. 

14. Cqnoeded; the freemen resident to 
continue to et^oy votes in perpetuity. 


This list inoiades every division^ 
originating with, or supported by, 
the present Tory opposition in the 
House of Commons. In fadt, we have 
stated every division tjut took place in 
the committee, except two or three 
originating with Hunt, or some such 
character, and with which it would 
have been useless to encumber the list. 

And now what does this list shew 
us? It shews us that, upon no fewer 
than ^urfec» questions, out of only 
twenty-three, the ministry have now 
conceded what they then refused. It 
shews us that in no fewer than fourteen 
instances did ministers pertinaciously 
adhere to positions, which they now 
freely confess may be Safely, and even 
advantageously given up. It shews 
us ^at such was the spirit in which 
the discussion was ^rried on on their, 
part, that they would go the length of 
telling' out their subservient minority 
into we 'lobby of the house. on no> fewer 
than fourteen useless, uncalled-for, and 
unnecessary divisions. It sh^ws of 
what materials that majority is com¬ 
posed, which would shout in July for 
^ tha BUUdbe whole Bill, and homing 
but ^ Bill,’* and will cheer as loudly 
in'DeeembOT the* mtiodhction of an- 
othfer tall, which Oonoedbs no fower than 
fourteen points, i^inst the concession 
of they ha^, but a fow weeks 
hefoia^ stoutfy vo^:—and if tibesm 
ns, t6o», foat about onei. half of the six 
W'ajdcs^^me spent m Jbe committee tsS 

had ihe Jnhiuftars then ai^ved at evei^ 

VO*,. XV.>0. X»1V. 


that Idw degree of common sensh to 
which they have now attained. 

• So, much on the' subject of the 
“ various delays ” of the last session j 
aniri^^he parties upon whon^he blame 
of tho^;.vexatious delays ought to rest. 
But perhaps we shall be* told that 
most of these questions were of small 
importance, and that their concession 
was only withstood by ministers ou^f 
regard to the ’integrity and entifR^Tr 
their plan. ■ Co this we answer, that if 
the integrity and entirety of their plan 
dien required the maintenance of these 
•points, what has become of that inte¬ 
grity and that entirety now? Jgut, in 
fact, ministers plainly tell us that they 
have made these alterations in their 
scheme,—some,. because they^ think 
them beneficial alterations, and others, 
because they think them at least not 
hurtful to it. And this bmng the case, 
it is indisputable Uiat tnose who in 
July proposed these beneficial changes 
were piaisewordiy,—that those who 
proposed other hmmtess chai^s 'were 
not blameworthy; ahd'ihat the real 
cause of the delay so much'CQ|aapl|idqed 
of, rested with d^6le'whb’'j|^tihate!y 
refosed to make these hiWefidai or 
unobjectionable alletifion^ ,and not 
with dipee who |iropd^ th^> And 
yet foe latter were described as ** foe 
pubUcehepi 3 r;”andthe miaiii^ter*(;Were ■ 
'exhorted io "take strirngr.foeasutes 
c^^aihst'foem r” .! 

Blit were these q«msrioit8» a^r all, 
of sufociinit xooiBcrit, to wwibnt fo» 
coQBumpitiDn of so mmfo 'rime, fnd 
3 » 
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the ’consequent delay of the meaaore? 

We answer, unhesitatingly, that they 
were. Some of them, indeed, were 
in themselves small points, but t^e 
involved larger Ofnes. Thrw wn^, 
(however, have been 
new Bill, either of which would have 
been cheaply purchased, in our opi¬ 
nion, by the prolonged discussions, 
and consequent delay, of as many 
years. These three p()ints are— 

1. The raising the preportion ot 
English members to nearly its former 
amount, as compared with the Irish 

i*ri3preserttation»«' 

P The eaining thirteen or fourteen 
new members fof the small niml towns. 

3. The beneficial change m the 
manner of fixing the 10/. franchise. 

The first of these improvements 
appears to us to be of immense im¬ 
portance. The reduction of the English 
members, and the increase of those for 
Ireland, always seemed to us to be 
one of tlie most dangerous features in 
the whole scheme. It was first pro¬ 
posed to take from England no less 
tlian seventy of her representatives, 
and to gffC to Ireland an increase w 
three, ^gland would dien have had 
44 L and jreUnd 103. Now, consi¬ 
dering that a reform bill grounded 
on population, and giving the whole 
power to the ten-pound householders, 
t iwwJ^necessarily make die Irisli repre¬ 
sentation almost wholly Eoman Catho- 
lie; and seeing that the Irish Cathoyc 
members, under O’Connell s guidance, 
are even now endeavouring to dictate 
how Ireland shall be governed, we lelt 
that a*body of seventy or eighty such 
men must M most dangerously power¬ 
ful in die Ifouse, and that a simul- 
taneoiss decrease of the English rus¬ 
hers greatly augroefited die peril, ^e 
present revised and improved Bill 
gives to England 500, to Ireland 105 
members, being more to 

the former than were allotted m lard 
John Hussell's original scheme. We 
seriously^ believe that tins alteration 
is worth much more thw all 


[Janoiff, 


^ t^re which has been spent in the 
W^j^JU^S^sion die measure. 

^^klli^dly, we remark that the 
contained in schedule 
^ s^edule 

jMn. tEddna Ifom landed^ 
the qpMervati^ party 
F ahdut iCa votes. But A 

.opUtaini hutjl%-^, 

ht»QT:i|!^ ^ess'm- 


Thirteen or fiwiteen of these votes, for¬ 
merly cut off, have bew restored in the 
present Bill, by which schedule B is 
for the fitrt time reduced to only thirty 
names. This alteration, too, we hold 
to be of itself a fiill recompense for all 
the time and trouble expended during 
the late discussions. 

But, thirdly, the alteration of the 
10/. firanebise is peihaps of even greater 
importance than either of the above 
improvements. By die Bill, as it went 
through the Committee in August, a 
weaver of Leeds or Manchester, pro¬ 
vided he paid three shiUitigs and ten- 
pence tMJueek rent, was entitled to a 
vote, sdthough paying neither assessed 
taxes^or even poor-rates. It was plain 
that the houses of this class of voters 
were not of the value of 10/. rental; 
for the landlords of such tenements 
always pay the rates, and then get the 
amount out of the tenant by adding it 
to bis weekly rent. A house of 5/. or 
6/. value, therefore, having the rates 
paid by the landlord, would let for the 
necessary three-aiid-tenpence a-w^k. 

But now, by the improved Bill, no 
one can vote except he be actually 
rated in the poor-rate book, as inha¬ 
biting a house of 10/. clear yearly 
value. We hesitate not to affirm, dttlt 
this change cuts off at once 5000 em¬ 
bryo voters in Manchester, 3000 in 
Leeds, and as many in Birmingham; 
and that this reduction in these mobs of 
journeymen voters will give the proper¬ 
ty and education of these towns a much 
better chance ofbeing fairlyrepresented. 
Here, too, then, we have an alteration 
for the better, which would compensate 
for years of delay and discussioo- 
Soma one wifi perhaps be reader to 
say,—“Well, then, if all these im¬ 
portant points have been conceded, ajid 
if the Bill be so considerably improved* 
it may surely be allowed.to pass with¬ 
out much ftirther opporttioo.' 

But this^by no means follow#. It 
is, indeed, true that minist^ have 
conceded fourteen points wniclv.jin 
August last, they thought it necqftnirj 
to defep4. tbrou^ night after 
severallyto divide thehousei;^.. ’B; is 
true'lhat th^ have thus pnumq^.ac- 
knowledged that thejr imgfat ^ 
to have saved more than a .rorth^t.bf- 
that long discussion. All this Is tree; 
but it is also true tijat therewere 
diferept 

sent divide^ upon drh?ng 

.Augi^ 
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The Bill again. 


therefore, can be called upon to con¬ 
sent to the Bill upon these concessions, 
it remaios to be inquired whether their 
remaining propositions, which are still 
unconcedea, were so light or immate¬ 
rial as to be unworthy to stand in the 
way of an amicable adjustment. 

lliis is not the case. Hie grand ob¬ 
jection taken by the Tory party to the 
whole plan was, its sweramg and re¬ 
volutionary tendency, 'nifiy endea¬ 
voured, by various propositions, to 
moderate its character. They proposed 
to unite the smaller boroughs into 
^ups, as has been long practised in 
Wales and Scotland. This was nega¬ 
tived. They proposed to stop ^ sche¬ 
dule A, allowing the towns contained 
in schedule B still to retain two 


be sufficient, and these might be given 
to Maryhibone and Holbom divisions.. 
Then there are many other places- 
named in the enfranchising schedules 
which have no claim whatever to direct 
representation, as Cheltenham, Brigh¬ 
ton, Gateshead, and Greenwich. Nor is 
there any reason why Scotland should 
obtain eight new members, or Ireland 
five, to England’s disadvantage. 

3. Tlie ten-pound ^franchise, though 
mucli inftiroved in the present Bill, 
ought still to be guarded by a little' 
more regulation. We would be con¬ 
tent to accept one smfffi adsMfraTi. iej* 
direct taxation be the rule, and receive 
those only as voters who are assessed 
to the house-tax, which, as every one 
knows, commences with houses of 11/. 


members. Hiis was negatived. They 
objected to the large mass of new 
boroughs proposed to be created, some 
of them, such as Gateshead and Green¬ 
wich, on so slight and trivial grounds. 
This, also, was overruled. Now, all 
these points remain in the new Bill, 
and must still be objectionable in tlieir 
minds. They deserve, as much os ever, 
fijill discussion and consideration when 
the BiU shall again go into Committee. 

We igrill, however, throw out two or 
three ideas touching further amend¬ 
ments, which, if conceded, might, in 
our view, render the Bill so far safe as 
to gain our vote;—not, indeed, as a 
good or wise measure, but as pcriiaps 
the best thing which, under the un¬ 
happy circumstances into which minis¬ 
ters have thrown us, could be done. 
They relate to three points: — 

1 . We hold that the disfranchisement 
of fifty boroughs, taking from the laud¬ 
ed interests about one hundred repre- 
eeptatives, would be a sufficiently bold 
and extensive measure. In this opi¬ 
nion we follow Lord Chatham. Sup¬ 
posing, however, that we agreed to 
schedule A in ha presept length and 
br^th, we should make a stand at 
By as a useless and uncalled- 
for diniinutipn of the streng4> of the 
QgiioulWel initerests. . 

l^edahniog, then* these thirty seats 


value. In towns where 300 houses 
could n(A be found so assessed, tliere we 
would dispense even with this restric¬ 
tion, and take the Bill just as it stands. 

Those who are disposed, like our¬ 
selves, to treat the subject with candour 
and mutual concession, will allow tliat 
in these propositions there is nothing 
unreasonable, or which ought to prove a 
bar to an amicable adjustment. One 
hope, however, we may be pernfitted 
in conclusion to expresf^ The ma¬ 
jority of tiio House of Commons, on 
the last discussion of this measure, 
permitted themselves to be m mehed 
backwards and forwards, into thwmjr 
and out ofi the lobby, like a body of 
recruits under drill, at the mere plea¬ 
sure of the ministerial whipper-io, but 
without the slightest reference to the 
merits of the question under discussion. 
Twenty-three evolutions of^is kind 
were performed by them during the 
sitting of the committee; and it must 
be owned, that they bwam^ at last 
very perfect in their manoeuvres, 
llieir drill-serjeants, however, have 
now confessed, that much of this ma¬ 
nual exercise might,have been spared; 
for that, in at leastjburteen out of die 
twentp-three evolutions, no object was 
answered, but that of ac^ripg ipr 
creased dexterity of movement. Our 

- hope, then, is, that tntfate oomibg dis- 

*_•__ _ _ 1 11 ____ 


to mgrcMe the numbers of the house, 
fW ehotuid wish to diminish the seats 
given to ^ new boroughs to a like ex- ' 
tep^ -^is SDi^ht be easily smdi{i!ioperiy 
dookf. Mbbt mmnbesi are more.th^'the 
claim, in addition to 


mone the i^lator, and les^ (be 
patten, may be seen; and those vdlo, 
doubtkm, are now prepared to 
they votwl fourteen times abeunily fast 
Augulh will be iiicUned tp- dtew mpre 
judgment, and less a^d^sotvieocy^ io 
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There are monarchs none respect — 

Heroes, yet an humbled crew — 

Nobles, whom the crowd correct — 

Wealthy men, whom duns pursue >■ 

Beauties, shrinking from the view 
Of the day’s detecting eye — 

Lovers, who, with much ado, 

Ldng«forsaken damsels woo. 

And heave the ill-feigned sigh.” 


It is long since we have said a 
word about these “ poor rogues 
like the rest of the world now-a-days, 
we think very little of tliem —we sel¬ 
dom see them at the theafres, and 
never meet with them elsewhere. It 
was once otherwise; we adored the 
princesses, and affected the company 
of Doricourt and Hamlet. In fact, we 
knew them in every walk and every 
degree, from the haughty star, that to 
\plgar eyes shone afar off in the dis¬ 
tant heavens, a glory and a mystery, 
to the no less haughty farthing candle 
that twinklcfd, an idol and an oracle to 
the Zoroasters of the pot-house. We 
travelled, and still wc knew them— 
knew them of every nation, of every 
stagfe,~ uf every order —prime domic, 
young, beautiful, graceful,yady-like— 
the enchanters of souls, the tyrants of 
hearts, the worshipped of half the 
earth — Elmires and Celimenes, re¬ 
garded Ijj; their nation with the idolatry 
of love — Suzons and Christines, idols 
likewise^ and (scarcely less devoutly 
worshipped, because placed in a smaller 
and less elevated mebn—Syllas and 
Ctesars, with whose name the world 
again resounded — Don Giovannis, 
ravishing the ear with the sweetest 
melody—tenori, buffi, bassi, jeunes 
premiers, pbres nobles, jeunes fillcs, 
valets, 8<^pbrettes, amoureusea, and 
amoureux—^in which last-mentioned 
category we generally found ourselves 
gotne fmr daughter of the sock>’ 
orbuifdcm. 

OniMrientiously, however, can we 
dedsure, that, like the pirate Lambro, 
they are *‘bad acquaintano^i*' worse, 

" by Jr^iter, than marching omc^i^ or 
moBe mil sisters whose sensibilities 
me undisturbed byanyseeondavocation. 

‘ Th^ ate the most intincere of mortals 
>—whole existence is foctij^ous; 
the s^ulation of the scene, the pas¬ 


sions of the green-room, the aspimtions 
of the player, are carried into the most 
secret passages of private life. The 
envy, hatred, and malice, and,-HbOYe 
all, the vanity, even of the ii^ane^, 
is beyond the credence of those not 
deeply read in their &lse nature. 
They arc, in truth, the empty bubbles, 
sustained only by the foul and fickle 
breath of popular applause — now 
puffed up to the skies, now sinking to 
tlie earth ; and at the last fulfilling 
their inevitable dgpm, by bursting into 
nothingness, scarcely more regretted, 
or more enduringly reipembered by 
that public, whose plaything they have 
been, than the veritable produce of the 
soapi-suds by the child whose idle hour 
they have unprofitably soothed. 

We well remember a story told by 
a friend of ours, which is admirably 
characteristic of the feelings proper to 
even the best and loveliest of diis class 
of mortals. He accompanied Made¬ 
moiselle Sontag to the Opcm one 
night to hear Semiramide : Pisaroni 
was singing, and singing splendidly, 
as Arsace. The celebrated air in the 
second act was redemanded three 
times: the virtuo»e, after applauding 
with great enthusiasm, turnea to our 
friend, and gazing full upon him with 
her large blue eyes, which seemed the 
very en^lems of gentleness and tender¬ 
ness upon earth, she exclaimed, in the 
softest and sweetest accents, ‘*Ah, 
mon Dieu 1 monsieur, que e’est beau 
—.que e'est charmant —quand on 
pensequ’elle atant de mauvaises notes 
sur sa voix 1” Touching their vanit]^, 
it would be superfluous to sp^; U 
has b^n the tneme of iidicole to a 
thousand pens. It is gross, palpable, 
and insufii^ble in the mortal, were it 
not tolerated in the buffoon; ^ mingles 
in and poisons eveiy pleasilre; it- dic¬ 
tates evei^ action; it insfdres eveiy 
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hope: under its baneful influence their 
life is one ccaitinued fever; they gasp 
fur applause, adulation, notoriety, as 
Dives did fbr the cooling waters ; they 
know no rest—their harassed spirit is 
incapable of repose. Those men who 
tell you the essence of good-breeding 
and gentlemanly demeanour lies in the 
unconsciousness of restraint, and that 
perfect ease which must be its result, 
would argue that it is for this reason 
no player (not even Garrick) ever was 
a gentleman. And, doubtless, this 
might be in itself a cause sufficient; 
but we consider 11161*6 are other and 
more potent causes, whicli, even if it 
could cease to act, must inevitably 
produce the same effect. TlSie whole 
course of a player’s life tends to de¬ 
stroy all genuine feeling, and debase 


and stultify the human mind.* Take 
a player from the first—the debut —■ 
how is it that any creature, who 
ever known a decent hearth, the care 
of parents, the respect of men, can 
stand with a painted face and antic 
dress to mimic human passions and 
human afktion.s—exposed to the gaze 
of a thousand eyes, the curling of a 
thousand lips, the scorn of every purse- 
proud idle blockhead, the mercy of 
every ntflian who chooses to pay six¬ 
pence for the privilege to hiss ? An d,. 
above alL how is it that a woman can 
do this ? * The an':^ritSjj>.SuLJ)Ot v ery^ 
fa^ back, our forefathers, wouy liave 
fain considered it impossible. Surely 
the whole nature of the animal must 
be transmuted at the moment. Then 
look to their after-course— 


“To roluArse, 

Day after day, poor scraps of prose and verse; 

To bear each other’s spirit, pride, and sjtite; 

'J'o hide in rant the heart-ache of the night; 

To dress in gaudy patch-work, and to force 
The miud to think in an appointed course : 

This is laborious, and may he defined 

TllS nOOTI.ESS LABOUn OF TII£ THUIFXCESS MIND.’ 


Ay, in sooth i^ is a soul-consuming 
art; one in which there is more of 
mechanism than of mind, more of 
tdiysical qualities than of inspiration 
from on high. It is impossible tliat 
the same law should not hold good 
with respect to mental stimulants as to 
mere corporeal stimulants; the latter, 
if constantly applied to any of our 
senses, will at length destroy it. How, 
then, can we doubt that the perpetual 
mimicry of lofty and noble feelings 
must not annihilate their reality, and 
reduce them to the shadow which is 
so systematically evoked ? Surely, 
too, the association of the most ex¬ 
quisite poetry and finest sentiments 
with the pain of drudgery, the remem¬ 
brance 01 sorrow, disappointment, dis¬ 
gust, and the thousand petty miseries 
the player’s course abounds with, is 
enough to destroy all sensibility, all 
relish for grace or beauty: tbe very 
necessity of attending to the lowest 
mechanical arrangements in die mo¬ 
ments of your highest excitement is 
debasing. We shall never forget see¬ 


ing Malibran, the most inspired all 
actresses, sedulously chalk the stage 
where she proposed to/all at the con¬ 
clusion of liomeo e Giulietta. Tn 
short, tho player’s whole existence is 
an opium dream; and it is impossible, 
whether under the excitetoast'-uvi^the 
depression, they can in mind, or habit, 
or bearing, or demeanour, resemble 
their fellow-mortals. 

We know that many exceptions may 
be taken to what we have just written; 
but none, we think, to vmich it would 
not be easy to renly. Touching the 
fact wc have alleged, that no actor ever 
yet was a gentleman, wi* are aware 
many will differ from us, and cry 
Garrick, .Tohn Kemble, and, perhaps, 
Charles Young. 

Of the first we speak with some 
humility, for he was the associate ef 
gentlemen; but we submit there is 
abundant evidence frdhi the books, 
and memoirs, and letters of tbe day, 
that he could scarcely be consulered a 
gentleman himself. As for (Jie second, 
those who knew him well recognised 


* The first vromen who exhibited themselves for hire in England were from the 
other side of the ehaanel: it would seem they excited little hut disgust. In Prynne’s 
HistriofiiaBtyx there is a iharginal note in these words: “ Some French women, or 
monsteza rather, in MicbaelmaS'term 1629, attempted to act a play at the play-house 
in Blaekfriars—an impudent, sbameful, unwomanisb, graceless, if not more than 
whoriah* attempt.”p«Coi.uEB’8 ilnnalf o/the 
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in hini simply an admirable dramatic 
meclianic, a rather empty pedant, and 
shy and ill-bred man, seldom ven- 
toring to speak when he was sober, 
and vomiting forth when he was half 
dr\mk the merest rantar’s trash in King 
Cambyses'" vein. This is a^arent 
even from the slimy page df Fns^s 
Boaden. As for the third, he is an 
actor every where. 

Again, when we alluded to the effect 
of the player’s calling upon the mind, 
•'nd now once more declare it must have 
the same effect upon the mental vision 
the d*-!’ labot:: of a mill-horse has 
upon bis corporeal vision, we are aware 
that we lie open to many objections, 
founded upon particular cases. Some 
wooden-headea frequenter of the play¬ 
house would shout in our ears the 
names of Molibre, and that splendid 
mystery, Shakespeare. Were tney not 
actors (we can suppose him trium¬ 
phantly to cry), and men of genius 
to booll Actors we hear they were, 
and most particularly bad actors, too 1 
But, in sooth, no more is known about 
Sliakespeare tlian about the other god 
of our literary idolatry, 

“ The bund old man of Scio’s rocky isle 

(if, indeed, he was blind —for certain 
erudite Germans and Italians do dis- 

{ mte it‘; and if, in fact, he had a 
to a settlement in any 
Scian parish, as hath been, likewise 
denied.) And touching the iliiustrious 
I'renchman, his acting W||s, after a 
very brief space of time, confined to 
subordinate characters in his own 
comedies (w'uich he sustained partly 
to pay his court to tlie king, partly to 
su^rintend and direct the other per¬ 
formers); sod was, therefore, not in 
tlie least likely to affect hisjAtellect. 

With much better reason might it 
be urged against us, that there are 
many actresses who are extremely 
l^dy-like in manners and demeanour, 
ana highly intellectual to boot. Well, 
we are not prepared to dispute it. * In 
eyes of our sex there is much less 
difleience between the manners of 
women of men; for from their 
childhood upwards, women are of ne¬ 
cessity, to a certain degree, dissimu¬ 
lators : thence are their manners arti¬ 
ficial, and nofhing bat a strong height¬ 
ening of die colour makes a di&rence 
perceptible in our eyes. And as to 
udellecit^. sdl women are inidlectual 
upon some subjects. We boee khd 


an amorous correspondence with_ a 
little milliner; and, by the Cyllenian 
Argiphont, she scribbled like & third 
edition of the love-lorn Heloise. We 
will not deny, too, that there are one 
or two actresses in the world posses¬ 
sing intellect of the very highest order. 
Malibran undoubtedly does; and 
many, with great shew of reason, 
claim tlie same praise for Sodtag knd 
Pasta. A^inst thesd we might con¬ 
tent ourselves with quoting the old 
rule of logic — argumentum d parti- 
culttri ad universale non valet ; but we 
wish, in addition, to remark, diat these 
women are all lyric actresses, and that 
to have, attained their matchless re¬ 
nown, they must not only have pos¬ 
sessed the physical capabilities and 
particular talents which would enable 
a tragic actress to excel in her depart¬ 
ment, and a mere singer to excel in 
hers; but she must likewise possess 
the genius of commanding and direct¬ 
ing all these to the delineations of a 
character which, from the very nature 
of the lyric drama, she must in no 
small degree create. The Desdemona 
of Rossini is not liKp the Desdemona 
of Shakespeare, all set down, and so 
to be conned and got by rote. It is, 
on the contrary, rather sketched thail 
bodied forth, and the genius of the 
virtuosa must complete the outline. 
Besides, there is in lyric music per¬ 
petual excitement to inspirations, and 
ample scope for tlieir display; thou^ts, 
feelings, and effects, that lay slumber¬ 
ing in divine melody, are continually 
brought to light under the touch of 
Genius, and the treasury from whence 
they are derived is as inexhaustible as 
the emotions of the human heart. 
Briefly, then, we would say, that to be 
a Malibran an actress must be au ek- 
ception- to the ordinary rules which cir¬ 
cumscribe humanity; and that being 
so, there is in the performance of tie 
lyric drama no lack of employment foir 
the genius ,,wherewi^ the has benif 
blessed. 

But enough of players. let us no# 
say a few words about the 

PI.AYHOVSXS 
“ Molibus ruenta suis.’* 

The large theatres are piboeediAg to 
perdition ea rapidly as any saint 1ft 
England could desire. Thuk'M the 
season tHis been most disastftna. Vtilfi 
very lately, Covent Garden had hdfiilng 
whatsbenet to attract, aad fiftiil 
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have been losing dreadfully. But why 
do we say fear;*the best thing for the 
theatre woultjl he a declaration that it 
was bankrupt. Nothing but the sponge 
will ever wipe out its encumbrances, 
or pay the national debt. But this is 
sadf digression—let us proceed. Up 
to a late period, Covent Garden bad 
nobody or nothing capable of drawing 
a single pound. Some time since, 
however, a Miss Shirreffmade her d'ebut 
in Arne’s stupid opera of Arlaxcrxes, 
and has attracted some dilettanti to the 
theatre. She is a pretty little girl, with 
a sweet voice, some feeling, a good deal 
of taste, and still more knowledge of 
music; though, to please the galleries, 
she ever and anon sings in th% vilest 
style of cockney bravura. She has as 
yet -performed only in Mundane and 
Polfy. The journalists do not like her 
in Polly. We did not like her in 
Mandane, though we believe her ca¬ 
pable of better things. Not that we 
mean for a moment to say that she 
can ever be a ferst-rate singer; she has 
neither the quality of tone, nor sufficient 
compass and flexibility of voice. But in 
the present dearth of tolerable singers, 
we nail her arrival *oa the boards with 
considerable pleasure. Mr. Power too, 
llie very clever representative of low 
Irish characters, has drawn (in the 
language of the playhouse) several 
crowded houses by his performance in 
a new farce, or rather a new transla¬ 
tion from the French —and an exces¬ 
sively bad, and bald, and meagre one 
to boot. Ibe farce is called the Trish 
Amhunador; the original is named 
Le Dipiomate. We remember having 
some rour years ago seen it several times 
at the Gymnase with great delight. It 
appeared to us an extremely happy 
caricature—one of the quaintest, jpret- 
tiest, and most delicate pieces .of fun 
we had ever witnessed. We bought 
it at the time, and have it now lying 
hf us. We will run over its pages 
once more. It is intended as a quiz 
upon diplomacy. The Cohnt de Mo¬ 
reno, a regular old solemn humbug, 
like our Gaffer Grey—-a thick-skull^ 
fellow, but with that carriage of the 
body, as Bolingbroke hath it, which is 
ealculafed to conceal the deists of the 
mind—and withal a keen ctc to his 
owd fortune and interests, if he nap- 
l^ed 4o be a reformer now-a-days, 
for rnsfance, he would be sure to have 
liberty on bis li|» and both his hands 
ywit pockets. This Count de Mo¬ 


reno, when ambassador front Spain at 
the Tuileries, took into his household 
a young French gentleman, the Che¬ 
valier de Chavigny, the son of an old ' 
friend, for the purpose of instructing 
him in diplomacy,—bestowing upon 
him his only daughter’s hand—and 
bequeathin/ to him his property, and 
the task of continuing towiuds their 
execution die many subtle and flue- 
woven schemes of policy, which had 
been devifed in the fertile brain of the 
ambassador. The chevalier, however, 
is too frank, and honourable, and" 
gay, and ^raightforvrard a JgJipw to 
succeed in learning ^ cfBBping, ana** 
hypocrisy, and falsehood ofdiploidhcy; 
so the count breaks with him, retracts 
his promise of his daughter’s hand, 
who shall wed none but a diplomatist 
worthy Jp follow in his tortuous career, 
and first forbids him his house, and 
not finding this avail, at last leaves 
France, to save his daughter from 
addresses which she liked full well, 
lie thus tells a part of the story him¬ 
self. Speaking of Chavigny, he Says : 

“ Un franc dtourdi, qui avait un nom 
de la naissaiice, qui pouvait parvepir 
^ tout, le flls d’un ancien ami, ii qui 
moi-m^me j’avais donn^ les premibres 
lefonsj maisque j’ai btcfforcb d’aban- 
donner, car il ne fera jamais rien.” 

“ C'esl il-dire,” the daughter replies, 

“ qu'il ne fera jamais un homme d ctat, 
mais il pent faire d’autre chosef*Aro.”i£c. 
Well, byiln odd chance, the count and 
this incapable diplomatist meet at the 
house of a French lady, domiciled in 
some nameless German principality. 
’The marquise is privately^,married to 
the heir-apparent, and is in hourly 
expectation of an entoy from the court 
of France to endeavour to reconcile 
the grand duke to the marriage. She 
receives a note from Chavigny, asking 
leave to wail upon her, and at oncU 
concludes he is the envoy. Before he 
appears, however, the count arrivesya 
and infonns her he iS come to nego< 
tiate a marriage between the young 
prince and a daughter of Spain, and 
that an envoy from Saxcny is expected 
upon a mission of the like natute in 
behalf of his sovereign’s sisCer. 
the count’s horrof, and the donna’s de¬ 
light, enter Chavigny; and afltwf assur¬ 
ing foe count he did not pursue him, 
informs the company be is oome as an 
envoy from foe ladies of foe Tuileries, 
feifonilly to brini^ back the costnares 
wUffgms of the princtj^i&y for a grand 
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faucy-dress fete which the court pro¬ 
pose to -^ve at the concjlusion of the 
month. Nobody believes a word of this. 
He telle the same story to the prince, 
to the grand duke, to every body; 
still, nobody be|ieves him, and each 
as anxious to plunk out the heart of his 
mystery—but none, for a «ry obvious 
reason, San succeed, and aU ate lost in 
admiration of bis talent, discretion^ 
and fidelity. Tbe whole world around, 
meantime, are intriguing in the most 
vigproue manner, and each imputes 
' what the otlier has done to the agency 
of the envoy of France. 

•"S'*«TM§^btifuat lost in amazement. 
Ev^y art is tried to win this mis¬ 
understood and inji}ted genius to his 
side,—cajolery, entreaty, flattery, in¬ 
terest, love. He offers him at last his 
daughte]i'*s hand and fortune if he will 
only tell him his secret, and unite with 
liim in baffling Saxony. Chavigny 
is dreadfully puzzled. lie asks a 
moment to reflect, and reasons tlius 
with himself: ** Que vais-je faire ? 
lui avouer quoi? que je ne spais rien, 
que je n’ai pas de, secret, que je suis 
un sot? II est capable de ne pas me 
croire—et s’il me croit, e’est encore pis, 
je perds son estime et tout espoir a la 
main de sa fille—non, ma foi I con- 
servons au moins I’honneur—e’est tou- 
jours cela de sauver. 

“ Ze Comte : Etes-vous decide ? 
**&tn?»MonsieurleComte: place cn- 
tre devoir et I’amour, j'ai i^ir le point 

de c^der a ce dernier; mais le talent que 
vous m'accordez, le m^rite que vous 
avez pu reconnoitre en moi, je perdrais 
tout si je ^sais un mot; et e’est pour 
tester digne de vous que j’ai r^solu de 
me taire." • t 

1’he count affects to be enraged at 
conduct % secretly adi^ises, and in¬ 
forms him that, if he prevents Saxony 
from succeeding, they may yet be 
reconciled. Tliis he gets the credit of 
^accomplishing; for, after some very 
amusing play at f'eross purposes, in 
which Chavigny, by doing nothing, 
acts the principal part, tiie prince 
confesses his marriage, and thus all 
difficulties ore removed—'neither Spain 
nor Stumeiy triumph, the grand duke 
oflends n^her, and all are happy, 
and feel .tiicy owe their happiness to 
the Freheh envoy. The count gives 
him ]|ijn daughter, the prince offers him 
a plwie -stt court, and the grand duke 
pro^l^ on his honour to publish a 
full s^unt in the official j^aper of the 
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negociations he had so admirably con¬ 
ducted. Hiis last is ^ no means the 
least acceptable. Chavigny’a curiosity' 
has been cqnsiderably excited, and, 
breathing hs^, lie exclaims apart, 
“ Quel'bonheur! je pouitai doncenfln 
connaltre ce ijue j'ai fiiitl” It would 
be difficult, indeed, to recognise Le 
Diplomate in the Irish Ambassador. 
The wit and humour has well-nigh 
evaporated altogether in the process of 
translation; and Power plays the gen¬ 
tleman of high birth and rank, the 
companion of princes, and the favourite 
of the court, precisely after the same 
fashion he plays Teddy the Tiler. The 
performance, however, is abundantly 
amus^g for those who care nothing 
about the plot, (and, in the English, 
it is not intelligible,) or the satire 
meant to be conveyed, or the, maxim, 
ludicrously illustrated, that chance is 
all powerful in the cabinet, as it is in 
the melee, (a maxim we shall ourselves 
devoutly believe, if the Whigs continue 
much longer in office,^ or the vraisem^ 
blunce of the piece, which would forbid 
a man to act in a prince’s drawing-room 
in a manner that would get him kicked 
out of his kitchen.' For those, we say, 
it is abundantly amusing, for it is a 
fine piece of buffoonery — and Power, 
as usual, gives the most diverting varia¬ 
tions upon the text. It is but feir also 
to add, that perhn])s Power, who is a 
smart fellow, intends his performance 
of Sir Patrick O'Plenipo as a satire 
upon the present state of our court; 
fur, by a change of a few names, the 
hero is made an envoy for fancy dresses 
from St. James’s instead of tbeTuileries, 
and the marquise is, by an equally easy 
process, converted into an Englishwo¬ 
man. 

Young has played several times at 
Covent Garden, but he did not “draw,” 
though he drawled considerably. It is 
stated, too, tiiat he is about to with¬ 
draw; and that Charles Kemble has 
some notion of following his wise ex¬ 
ample. S(dve senesceiitein ,—^but ftiugh! 
that is a quotation d la Macatday. l^t 
us simply say, “ It is all right.” We 
Sxe dead-tired of them. They are tike 
the actor of Madrid, who remained so 
long^qn the boards, “ Qu’il ^it, pour 
ainsi dire, th^fttrifi^.” 

At Druiy Lane there have been the 
wild beasts and Mrs. Wood.., It w^ 
a silly thing to turn the theatre into a 
memgerie. Nothing could well be 
more stupid than the entertainment m 
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which they were introduced; the bur¬ 
lesque on it at tthe Adelphi was a 
thousand times better. Jack Eeeves’s 
debonmire mbi^e of stipulatini; for. four 
pounds of beefy a gallon of brandy, 
and a lioness per diem, was worth the 
roaring of a forest-full of shaggy mo- 
narchs. . As for Mrs. Wood, we think 
her a coarse woman and an indifferent 
singer;'but she plekses the majority 
of the play-goers, false though she be 
in her taste, deft'ctire in her execution, 
and over-bold in her demeanour, and 
there would be no use in reasoning 
with them upon the subject. So be it. 
Some new pieces have been produced, 
but none with any particular success. 
Even Mrs. Gore’s long-puffed comedy 
of iords avd Commons barely escaped 
the damnation it deserved. We have 
not seen il,^ and do not mean to see it; 
we understand it is taken from a story 
in Hook’s Sayings and Doings, and yet 
in the prologue slie says 
" She studies nature in her native lajiU.” 

Fudge 1 we suspect she is a semp¬ 
stress, or authoress of shreds and 
patches. Certainly, if the novel called 
the Tuilcrics be hers, jhe has emptied 
half of one of Picgault le Brun’s tales 
into it, simply reducing and softening 
down the indecencies. In the Morning 
Chronicle the apparent success of her 
first drama is very satisfactorily ac¬ 
counted for. 

*' The success which Mrs. Gore’s now 
comedy, called Lords and Commons, met 
with last night, ought to satisfy her, al¬ 
though it is not to be expected that it 
will. There was a good deal of laughter 
and applause at intervals; but the op¬ 
ponents were also numerous, notwitli- 
standiug every thing was done to pro¬ 
pitiate. Some people, who had not seen 
her summer production, but kuew that 
it had run we know not how many 
nights, were disappointed, not being 
aware that one mam reason why The 
School for Coqtuttes was repeated so often 
at the Haymarket was, that the proprie¬ 
tor had bought it ‘ out and out’ of the 
authoress; and that it made no di^erence 
to him, as far as payments to the writer 
were concerned, whether it was repeated 
only two or twenty nights. It served 
to fill a place in the bill, and occupied a 
certain time in the performance; and 
even when the novelty was worn off, it 
did very well among two or three other 
productions, tlmt were more popular: it 
was passed Upon the public as the Irish¬ 
man passed the bad shilling upon 'the 
turnpike man^between two pieces of 
good cunent coin, of less apparent vdiae. 


We do not mean by this unsavoury Si¬ 
mile to depreciate Mrs. Gore’s talents, 
which are lively and considerable, and, 
moreover, as they would say on the 
other side of the Atlantic, 'considerable 
lively;’ but we wish matters to stand 
upon their right footing. Her comedy 
of last night was originally written in 
five acts, acciqtted, and then retiuned to 
the authoress to be cut down to th|eo 
acts, in which shape it has come before 
the public. We give Mrs. Gore credit 
for the mat vials which she has used. 
To call them original might be too much, 
hut they are her own; and in the pro¬ 
logue slio laid* in her claim to a jjp^ ba- , 
tion fqr not having begged, ^"birowed,* 
or stol^ them from France— * 

‘ She studies nature in our native laud 
a line that was deservedly applauded.” 

Thus much of the large theatres. 
The task oS dealing with the smaller is, 
for many reasons, more agreeable. 
Their good success has thrown an air 
of cheerfulness around them; they are 
always well attended, their audiences 
are pleased, and the actors in good 
humour. Madame Vestris, aided by 
the countenance of Liston, gets on most 
prosperously — tliere are few more 
agreeable lounges than lier little thea¬ 
tre. The Adelphi is in a, condition 
still more prosperous. A vaudeville, 
named Victorine, has had a run of 
some fifty or sixty nights, and seems 
likely to run as many more. Itjs ccc <• 
of the preltmst things we have ever 
seen, and om of the happiest of those 
quaint fancies which the French delight 
to dramatise. Victorine is a poor 
orphan, who, in the language of Mrs. 
Quickly, supports herself •^by the 
prick of her needle.” 'Jhis she does, 
in good truth and honesty, not after 
the fashion of Mistress Doll Teitrsheet. 
She is pretty as she is poor; and al¬ 
though living in the first floor from 
the top of the house, and the tenth 
from tiie bottom, and deriving no 
lustre to her charms from the foreign 
aid of ornament, she has nevertlieless 
two lovers: one in her own rank of 
life—a journeyman upholsterer; the 
other, her young landlord. She is sit¬ 
ting at work in her garret, whep she 
receives a proposal in form from the 
latter. He writes to say he will have 
her admitted a pupil of the Academy 
of Music, take splendid apartments for 
her, and suffer her to be in all respects 
her own mistress, provided, as is in¬ 
sinuated, she will only consent to be¬ 
come his. She is warmly urged to a^l 
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herself of this offer h^ Elise, a young be in the apartment at the time. Let 
sempstress, and Ehse's fKend, one us, however, before vTe proceed farther, 
Monsieur Alexandre, who happens to make firee widi one of the ptky-bills: 


“ ACT 1, 

Soeae mm Maniarde of Viotorine, in the Rue St. Honors. 

Aleaudre, a Hou^, aged SS, Mr. YiTxs. 

Michael, a Jmmttymitn Upholtterer, aged SI, Mr. Hemuinos. 

Viotorine, an Embroidtresi, aged 19, Mrs. Yates. 

Elise, a Simpstreu, aged SO, Mrs. Fitzwit,liam." 

Well, now we may go on. This work, which had cost her a week's 

Monsieur Alexandre is admirably per- incessant labour. The lady, although 

so nated by Yates; he is one of those living in the utmost splendour and 

•dirij^ hairy fe'hows that a man may extravagance, only gives the poor em- 

a^ays see playing billiards the broideress five francs, and abuses her 

Cafd d'HolIande; fellows enveloped intotthe bargain. Victorine returns to 

in a half military frock, that fits her garret bathed in tears, and sick of 

them like a sentry-box, and always her hard lot and Fortune’s cruel buffets, 
either spitting, cursing, or smoking. At this unpropitious moment her true 
So fkroi the exterior; andlfor the rest, lover, Micbael, enters, and informing 
they are perfectly independent gentle- her that he is now enabled to set up in 
men, worthies who rise every mom- business on his own account, claims 
ing, like Anastasius’s friend in Con- her hand, in accordance with her 
stantlnople, without knowing how or plighted promise. Under the influence 
vrhere tney may dine that day, and of the brilliant prospects that have 
who do yet dine, nevertlieless;—but been opened to her, she hesitates, 
who, conscious of the precarious nature A quarrel ensues; and Michael leaves 
of their existence, as well as of their her, saying that he will give her unfil 
property, take tiare punctually to ex- morning to consider, and that if .she 
pend every sous Aey may be worth does not then decide upon marrying 
Wore they lay their head upon tlie him forthwith, they are parted for ever, 
pillow. Victorine is left alone; she is perplexed 

Tliese worthy persons, Alexandre in the extreme. She loves MiOhael; 
"^d Elise, endeavour to persuade Vic- but she would fain escape poverty; 
torine to become the unstress of her and wear fine clothes and rich jewels, 
suitor, drawing a picture of luxury and and live in luxury. She can come to 
finery vrhich is but too enticing to the no conclusion, and, in her perplexity, 
cars of poverty, and the inherent and at last declares, “ I'll sleep on it.’’ 
inemdii^^ble vanity of the sex; and She retires to rest. And here Mrs. Yates 
presenting on the reverse a ^ad pro- proves that, like the Empress Josepltine, 
spect of the lUborious life she must in- she is graceful mime en se cowkmt. 
evitably lead, if slie Consents to wed Victorine sleeps. Thus ends the 
her humble lover. ^^JQie effect of all first act. 

this is heightened by the ill temper Five yearn are Suppled to elapse 
and nig^rdliness of a fine lady, occu- before the curtain a^in rises; and 
pying the first floor in the same build- why not ? Victorine dreams, and we 
ing, to whom she brings home some know that 

• in itself a thoaght, 

A slumbering thought, is oapttble of years, 

And curdles a long life into am hour. 

And dreams in their development have breath, - 
* And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy.” 


Aftd tiien it is with Victorine. She 
has foildwnd the advice of Elise*^^^ 
has rejected tlto humMe lover, become 
the MitsCihes of the other, and, ielm Its 
rigitOf mined bifn; he is a miserable 
but ibe is ihe mlstieM of a 
i/‘|ibii(Msittg evety (hihg dmt Iter 


wildest ime^nation can desire; still 
Madame de St. Victmr (so she styles 
herself) is unterppy. The fhrilmes of 
her friends have improved With her 
oWDf or rather they have been elevated 
by her boun^. Alefltarrdm is a great 

htM affltete to be « nata 
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of fashion (YateS overdoes the character 
in this act); £tis9 is a contraband 
dealer in cacAeniires, but nevertheless 
calls herself la Baromte. 

Victorlne, vrhen the scene opens, 
is afflicted with the spleen. To wing 
awajr a heavy hoar, she resolves on 
changing her furniture. ^ The uphol¬ 
sterer is sent fbr—from illness, ne is 
obliged tb depute his foreman—that 
foreman is her old lover, Michael. 
All the fresh and early feelings of her 
heart revive at his sight. She oflhm 
him money*—he rejects with sorrowful 
indignation the wages of her shame. 
She throws herself into his arms, but 
he shrinks from the pollution of ])pr 
embrace. She is mortified, humi¬ 
liated, cut to the heart, and sinks into 
a chair all amorte. The duke has 
earnestly requested an interview while 
she was engaged with Michael; she 
has insolently refused it, and more 
than once. Her waiting-woman informs 
him'she is closeted with a former lover; 
and, in his rage, he writes to tell her 
that she is no fonger under his protec¬ 
tion—that the veil has been torn from 
his eyes by her conduct,that day, and 
that he is now on his route to England. 
Thus ends the second act. Before the 
commencement of the third act, twenty 
long years have passed away, during 
which Victorine has been sinking lower 
and lower, ever passing from the hands 
of one protector to anotiier, until youth 
and beauty have quite left her, and 
after having been the familiar of a 
bankrupt gaming place, she is now the 
keeper of a miserable lodging-house, 
a prey to every wo, physical and 
mental—the remembrance of an ill- 
spent life, the pressure of cold and 
hunger, and the absence of all hope. 
Her companion, Elise, has sunk in like 
fashion; she is now a vender of oranges 
in the street—a wretched creature. 
Crime has brought Alexandre still 
lower; be is a common tliief and 
housebreaker, and a runaway jgale- 
Hen. Elise and Victorine acciaentally 
meet; and while they are yet together, 
Alekandre espies them at the window, 
and forces nib Way to them, with a 
brother thief who has tecehtly escaped 
with him from the galleys. They are 
fresh from rolfoing a jeweller’s bouse; 
the police are on tfamr trail j diey need 
conc^ment. * Alekandre, it is true, 
had mined Eitse—had injured Vic- 
toiiim; bat upon his presenting them 
with 8 ob» or stolmi jeweb, Uka 
fttm. Frea tch fr e artn they forgive him. 


Tire police, however, have fracked him 
the commissary arrives, accompanied 
by a company of the national guard; 
Michael, the early lover of Victorine, 
is their captain—a man prosperous and 
respected. For tlieir ancient affection, 
he takes Victorine aside, begs her to 
confess to him/f she be guilty of parti¬ 
cipation in the crime, and vows even 
if she be to .save her. She solemnly 
and vehemently protests her innocence; 
but while in* her adjurations she is 
lifting her bands to Heaven, with stream¬ 
ing eyes and beaded knees, the jeweller 
recognises on her wrist onwof his ste'dm 
bracelet^ Victorine flings it from herf 
and mad with shame and despair, she 
mshes from the house, pursued by 
Michael. Meantime the doors are 
every where forced, and the ruffians 
discovered. ^Alexandre surrenders with 
a low bow, expressing his sorrow at 
having given the police so much 
trouble. His companion, an old 
guardsman, escmies for the moment 
by a desperate enort, but is shot soon 
after in Uie street. Victorine, however, 
flies on until she reaches the Seine, 
aud plunges headlong into it to hide 
her sname and terminate her misery. 
Michael, always tme in his regard for 
her who had so basely deserted him, 
leaps after, to rescue or to perish witli 
her. 

The scene changes once mosc to 
her humble ganet. 'fhe death-struggle 
has dissolved fthe spell of her dream, 
“ the mystical usurper of the mind.” 
She springs from her bed, and ascer¬ 
taining that it was all illusion, pours 
forth her thanks to Heaven Tor this 
cheap experience of the miseries of vice. 
It is morning, and Micliael is now 
knocking at the door to know hef final 
resolve. In an agony of joy to find 
herself yet pure and innocent, aud 
young and beautiful, she admi^ him, 
and announces her decision ^ throw* 
ing herself into his arms. Elise and 
Alexandre also arrive, with intelligence 
that Edmond, her lai^lord, is waiting 
her answer to his letter in his cabriolet. 
If e is, in spite of their remonstrances, 
at once dismissed. And Victorin^de- 
termines upon a life which, however 
dull and laboriohs it may be, shall yet 
have the salt of innocence to preserve 
it (mre and blessed. 

Mrs. Yates’s performance of Vkta- 
rine is decidedly superior to any thing 
of the kind fflat We nave etrer seen on 
the English stage. It ojaites all the 
excellences of Jetn^ Ctdon, Jenny 
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Vertprd, and our own Miss Kelly. 
Colon orVertpre could not have played 
the little grisette in the first act with 
greater naivete and truth to nature; 
nor could Mile. Mars herself, la perk 
de France, have personated Madame 
de St. Victor, the spoiled fine lady, 
who knew not a wish fmgratified, nor 
the possibility of a dispiued command, 
with greater delicacy, or elegance, or 
refinement; nor, lastly, could the deep 
pathos of the desolate csinner in the 
third act have been given with a show 
of feeling more intense and more con- 
ceatiated by that queen of domestic 
jragedy,'’Miss Kelly. We really con¬ 
sider that Mrs. Yates is, by many 
degrees, the best actress on our stage 
at present. It is true she does not 
attempt that high tragic walk in w'hich 
others only fail; but in vaudeville she 
is admirable, be it serious or gay; and 
to win the highest praise in this, confers 
a fame for superior to any enjoyed by 
histrionic aspirant since tragedy and 
comedy disappeared from among us, 
as far, at least, as the fair sex are 
concerned, with Miss O’Neill and 
Mrs. Jordan. 

It is but fair to add, that all the 
cbaractm are well performed in this 
piece. Indeed, the etneinhlc is jicrfect. 

Victorine is a translation. In the 
bills, however, it i,s stated to be partly 
fronj^ the French, chiefly original. Tins 
is very paltry. The n-ords may not all 
be from the French, butlthe ideas most 
assuredly are. We have not spoken of 
another French piece, which is tacked 
to it in the second act, for the purj)ose 
of allowing Jack lieeve to delight the 
galleries by appearing as (we need not 
say personating) a drunken man — a 
character which, from long practice, he 
performs to perfectien. 

In conclusion, let us honestly declare, 
that we have not derived one hundredth 
part as much pleasure from any scenic 
representation we have witnessed for 

months as we have from Victorine. 

/ 

DISTRESSED OPERATtVES. 


“ £t ictud gatidens vadit discordia 
Since we indited the above, two 
evefits have, taken place which are 
likely to jpra^Uate the ruin of the 
great IhMtlKi. First, the pantomimes 
nav4^^ ; secondly, a war of exter- 
has commenced between the 
,.|^^tees and die minor theatres, in 
the former ntpst be inevitably 

fit is true die pantomimes have been 


universally unsuccessful; but the 
smaller theatres i^ither ventured on 
them so high a stake, nor were diey 
altogedier dependent upon the chance. 

Ay, all the pantomimes have foiled, 
and this to us is no cause of wonder. 
The scene-painter and the mechanic 
are the only persons now-a-days whose 
brains are put under contribution for 
the construction of these entertainments. 
Tlie clown is the only performer capable 
of exciting the laughter even of children, 
or the applause of Christmas plleries; 
therefore uas he been multiplied. 

Alas for the days when Bardolph 
Farley rode in bis coach, sporting a 
goose upon the panels, in honour of 
till glorious pantomime that had won 
for him that ample fortune which, 
true to his crest, he was silly enough 
to squander. 

Our fathers tell us tliat, in the good 
old times, pantomimes were like the 
fables of La Fontaine, delightful to the 
superficial glance of childhood, and 
pleasing to the meditative gaze of age. 
There was in them a world of fun, and 
withal a deep moral happily conveyed. 
It may be so, but now we can only 
compare them' to the fables of such a 
mechanic as Tommy Moore—-dull, 
vapid, pointless, and winning only the 
vulgar applause when some unoffend¬ 
ing person is unfairly struck, as Panta¬ 
loon. is generally by the Clmon. 

Next as to the war. The solicitors 
of the patentees have issued a notice 
to all tne managers and performers of 
the minor theatres, declaring their in¬ 
tention to prosecute every body “ who 
shall either act in, or cause to be acted, 
any interlude, tragedy, comedy, opera, 
play, farce, or other entertainment of 
the stage, or any part or parts therein, 
without the authority or license men¬ 
tioned in the act of 10 Geo. II. c. 28." 
In other words, that it is their intention 
to close all the minor theatres; for, by 
tliis act, singing and dancing is alone 
permitted at tliese theatres, as at White 
Conduit House, Bagnigge Wells, the 
Fig and Whistle, and the like places. 

Now, the men of the Minors, seeing 
that their very existence was aimed at 
by this act, held a meeting (m Christmas ^ 
eve, for the purpose of considering how * 
they could best defend themselves 
gainst these dramatic burkers. Seve¬ 
ral speeches were made ;»and although 
the ridiculous is mingled, in them 
largely, they do yet contain much 
sound sense and conviaoing argument. 
Faesing. over the pnds8s<tlM»e poor 
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fellows lavished upon their own 
profession, character, and condition, 
upon which^hej eloquently expatiated 
with most apparent self>gratuIation, 
fot^tfol of the Vagrant Act. Wo 
will quote some of their remarks, 
which we deem worthy of observation, 
and append thereto a brief comment. 

Mr. Raytier, after stating that Lord 
Brougham observed, from the Chancery 
bench, that he should recommend to 
his majesty to interfere as little as 
possible with the amusements of his 

a le, and that the King himself had 
ir^ the minor theatres legal by 
his munificence in granting a sum of 
money for the performances at every 
minor theatre on the evening oi^his 
coronation, and at the period, too, 
when the patentees were proceeding 
against them for illegality, proceeded 
to demonstrate tluit a great number of 
persons would be condemned to star¬ 
vation by the closing of the minor 
theatres; and then went on to shew 
the absurdity of suffering the large 
theatres to monopolise a privilege which 
. they did not use. “ Suppose (said he) 
some ab-solute enactment of the darker 
ages had given the privilege of selling 
bread to only two great bakers of this 
great city, with the power of shutting 
all the other shops, or allowing them 
only to deal in some inferior article, 
while tliey retained the power of nau¬ 
seating the public with any adulterated 
material they might think proper to 
vend—would the public bow down w'ilh 
submission to it when a portion of poor 
mechanics are out of employ ? Would 
you shut up the doors of those who are 
willing to employ at a loss, rather dian 
increase the number oftlie starving?” 
Another orator observed, very truly, 
that it was impossible to play any of 
our old tragedies or comedies at the 
patent tlieatres with a greater shew of 
talent than might be found in a 
barn. Covent Garden seemed sunk 
so low, that he did not deem it worthy 
of mention; but at Drury Lane, he re- 
mariced, “ die poetry of the drama was 
reduc^ to Jivder AU, the energy to 
an emaciated lion, and the force to a 
half-starved tigress.” (Load applause.) 
Kayner, however, having pleaded the 
cause of the play-actors, next became 
the advocate of the play-wrights. He 
argued, tha^ if the minors were closed, 
and all competition checked, the pa¬ 
tentees would have their dramas trans¬ 
lated by steam, instead of by manual 
labour, and according ip contract, as 


at present. Poole, and Mancha, and 
Kenney, and the rest, would be sent 
to sUirve with the penniless “ minors.** 
They could not eat paving stones, and 
MacAdam is removing these indigest¬ 
ible materials so speedily from the me¬ 
tropolis, that, before long, they could 
haraly secure a decent meal, even had 
they the pow^ to masticate the same. 

This is all very true. We do not, 
however, care much for these fellows; 
they are runaway tailors; they should 
have stuck to tlie needle and thimble, 
and applied the scissors only to the 
rag in its simple state—sedulously 
avoiding it from the nfbment it 
converted into paper, and marked wi!h 
French ink. But, nevertheless, the 
orator bad good reason to inveigh 
against tiie conduct pursued by ma¬ 
nagers with respect to dramatic litte¬ 
rateurs. speak not of authors ; for 
none, under the present system of^ea- 
trical management, could exist. We ad¬ 
mit it is ncccssarythat the stage-manager 
should be an actor. No man who had 
not been bred within the stench of the 
lamps, no man who was not acquainted 
with the chameter of his caste, could 
possibly fill the place for a week. 
The petty rascalities wherewith he has 
to deal would infallibly drivtf him mad 
in any longer period. But although it 
be necessary that the subordinate func¬ 
tionaries in a theatre should be actors, 
as it is de.sirablc that similar jKarsons 
in the polye should be converted 
thieves, yet surely nothing can be more 
objectionable than to have an actor 
cliief manager, or a branded thief the 
minister of police. 

It would occupy us too long to 
dilate upon the impolicy of raising a 
Vidoeque to a supreme statioi^ where 
lie would have an opportunity of in¬ 
dulging in all his foul propensities and 
evil passions, but we may remark that, 
independent of the narrow considera¬ 
tions of personal interest, and pride, 
and favouritism, upon which an actor 
must, from his nature, conduct a 
theatre, it is most ruinous to the 
drama—a branch of national literature 
alwap inter^ting—that a comedian 
should be allowed to decide upon the 
merits of works submitted for rwre- 
sentation at tiie theatre. Gil Bias, 
marking the overweening insolence of 
these nedoffufra of Society throughout 
the world, towards the poet Pe£o de 
Moya, and hearing tiieir unanimous 
condemnation of his comedy, was lost 
in amaziement when it chan^ to y&ve 
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un trii gr^^nd fucces; but he sooo 
teamed on w hands, ** Qu’on applau* 
dissait ondinairetnent lea pibces nou- 
velles dont les comddiens. n’avaient 
pas bonne opinion, et qu'aii contniire, 
oellesqu’ilsmcevaient avec applaudisse< 
mens, <3taient presque tou^ours siffl^es.’^ 
Plavers are incapable of judging, even 
if they could bring dis^stonate and 
disinterested minds to the considera¬ 
tion i but surely this they could never 
do. Mr. Manager, when a new piece 
comes before him, has fii^t to consider 
t]>e interests of the great Snooks or 
Figgins (or whatever else he may be 
, himself qameJ). Has he a cliaracter 
which shall eclipse all others except one, 
and is that one suited to his daughter 
Judy, or his wife Molly, or his son 
Augustus, or his mistress Laura, or his 
mistress’s daughter, the beautiful Lucin¬ 
da ? It is all as he could ^ish— e'est 
chamiant! But whence does it come 7 
Is it from one of his own lickspittle 
littimteurs, who translate to order, 
and charge by the yard ? It is. Ila I 
well, then, by the time the mechanic 
has, for the l^nefit of the mant^erial 
Stara, turned the dialogue into a worse 
dial^ of English than that in wbiclt 
it was originally presented, it may be 
played. 3ut if it be a contribution 
from any body excepting a familiar, 
another iate awaits it; (all things sent, 
we presume, are adiqitations). If it 
happen to give promise, on a cursory 
perusal, Brown^ Jones, or Robinson 
the familiar, is sent for, aim ordered to 
read the stranger’s drama, to procure 
tlie original, and forthwith construct a 
piece. It is finished, rehearsed, mid, 
on the efe of its announcement for le- 
presaitation, the stranger’s drama is 
returned lo him, with a complimentary 
note, containing a flattering critique 
Upon his work, and'''^re8sing deep 
soirow that Mr, Suooks cannot venture 
to produce it. Diffident of his own 
abilities, he considers Mr. Snooks a 
very sensible mid gentlemanly man 
for mo days ; but on the third he sees 
a vewioD of the foreign play (lybich 
Mr. Snooks did ned consider it pos- 
stUft to naturaJise) announced at the * 
font of the bills, ki large red lettezs, 
for jMtfopQBtKie on Wednesday next: 
tbe p^taiped ebaraeters by Mr.Snobks 
told JKti'^udy Snooks. He curses^ 

I 

" His Uf* is aU a jHieat; 
iby poMisy^whis woidsd<tosit 



and so forth; but, in a moment after, 
he remembers that be was dealing not 
with a man but an Slctor. And be dis¬ 
misses the vagabond from bis thoughts 
with the same feeling you kick a cur 
dog down stairs. "You wonder your 
temper could be chafed by an animal so 
perfoctly contemptible. 

Another “ minot^’ iwator, Mr. Searle, 
displayed at great length tha vices of 
the present system, and held up to just 
indi^tion the conduct of those heart¬ 
less persons who, to maiutain themselves 
in a foctilious elevation, would reduce 
more honest, more industrious, and 
more talented fellow-creatures to beg¬ 
gary, Searle said ;—“It was true 
tha| the destruction of this monopoly 
might be injurious to those who had 
neither sufficient talent nor assiduity to 
secure the public support, but who 
were maintained in an undue eleva¬ 
tion by a ^stem of favouritism and in¬ 
trigue. Tney (he heard) had dared to 
conspire together, and put down their 
money to put down the minor theatres; 
and wliy should these not, in like man¬ 
ner, confederate to protect their own 
just rights 7 And he could only say, 
that if tlie persons to whom he alMea 
persevered, they might expect retalia¬ 
tion. Th^ might depend upon it 
their names would be published, and 
that they would be hissed whenever 
they appeared.” With this intimatiem 
from (me whose kindly and generous 
feelings as a player will doubtless in¬ 
duce him to keep bis word.we take leave 
of all wives, daughters, and mistresses of 
managers, and patronising peers, wish¬ 
ing them, in common wim all offier in¬ 
dividuals connected with the drama, 
rewards in proportion to their deserts, 
during the eni^ngyem. And huzsa 
for 1832j in which, if reform is to 
come, we sliall take care it be not con¬ 
fined to St, Stephen’s. 

The page is not quite full: we der 
vote what remains to friendship. Don 
Ttinculo Trueba and Coats-i-ewe has 
writteni a comedy called Tie Men of 
PUattarey which he dedanes, in sundry 
newj^aperfk to be at least eicuial to 
The School for Seanded. We bog to 
assure him we will m and see it; «nd 
even now do confiaendy deelaoe, 
the “pleasure” will notne confined to 
his heroes^ but that tbe audience nu^ 
count imim a fbU thare,aa ^ comedy 
.canned foil to prove wmhpte 
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Tu£ ieadibg .miaisterial journal, the 
Times, has lately been employed in the 
audacious endeavour to impose upon 
t]>e nobility and gentry of Er^land the 
gross delusion,—'that the Beform Bill of 
Lord John Russell was calculated to 
increase, and not to diminish, the 
power of the aristocracy; and to 
strengtlten, rather than to weaken, die 
landed interest in the House of Com-* 
mons. 

We say ** CBjphwed,” because there 
are some things whicb no man volun^ 
tarily takes upon himself. Few men 
like to attempt, before the ^hole 
public, to prove that black is white, or 
that tlie sun shines brightest at mid¬ 
night, or any other proposition stamp¬ 
ed with gross absurdity, and exciting 
the laughter or the scorn of every one 
who hears it. It is therefore pemctly 
inconceivable that any man should 
liave set himself, of his own free will, 
to prove the Reform Bill to be benefi¬ 
cial to the aristocracy and the lauded 
interests. And if no one could be ex¬ 
pected voluntarily thys to cast himself 
in the way of univemal contempt, we 
are surely justified in believing, and in 
asserting, mat the Times was instntcied 
and en^lojffd thus to ^ue. 

•However, voluntarily or by order, 
sundry long articles of this nature did 
appear in the Times newspaper, very 
sixortly before the meeting of Parlies 
ment. We will quote a few words to 
shew their genersd drift. 

On the 21 St of November it was 
asserted, and argued at some length, 
that “ the Bill was far from beinjg dis~ 
tinmis/tei by detnocratie tendencies 

On the 23d, the feUowiiw passage 
wpeared: —“ It has been aUeged that 
the landed interest must lose, while 
the commercial gains, by the Bill. 
We have left ourselves no room to ar¬ 
gue point at length, and to shew 
iow absolutely the fact is in c^tradic^ 
tion to this assertion i but we shall just 
remark, as s thin^ easy to be vrove^ 
that the knded unrest do, by this 
Bill, acquire m ascaidency in three 
way%” &c. 

Now of these two points we shall 
oply stop to discuss the last. In tact, 
to Siigue against the assertion, that the 
Bill is “ w firom beiqg distinguished 
by democratic tendencies,’' would be 
a point of humiliation to which we 
We debase ouis^ves. The 


mmi who can assert that a measure 
which destroys above fifty nomination 
boroughs, now in the hands of the aris¬ 
tocracy, transfers their franchise prin- * 
cipally to the mobs of the large manu- 
fecturing to^s, and adds at once half 
a million oi voters to the existing con¬ 
stituency, has no “ demoaratk tenr 
deney," —cannot expect that any one 
will take tbs trouble to reason against 
propositions which the very propotindor ^ 
himself cannqt possibly be supposed 
to believe. We shall tj^refyre coo^ne^^ 
our attention to the otfier point whiph 
he professes to argue atul to prove,— 
namely, that tlie landed interests will 
rain rather than lose by tlte measure. 
There is, indeed, quite as much obvious 
fallacy iu'^is assertion as in tlie for¬ 
mer, but tlien tlie writer is here emr 
bled to mystify the question a little, by 
enumerating tliree poiuts in which be 
supposes tliat the Iwdcd interests will 
be gainers. The only way, therefore, 
of demonstrating the actual tmtli is, by 
gou^ seriously and studiously through 
both the present and the proposed House 
of Commons, in order to ascertain, as 
we easily may ascertam, what will be 
the actual amount and result of the 
change proposed. 

We have at present, theu, h llmise 
of Commons containing o58 njpmben. 

Of these, a certain portion are con¬ 
nected virithJ the landed interests, and a 
certain portion with tlte commeickd. 

It is not, we believe, seriously prr^iosed 
by any one to alter the proportions 
which these two classes at plasent bear 
to each other, by taking from the 
landed to give to the comiuerciat 
lliis has never been mt iBomnud. as 
one of the objects of the j^U. 
foe writer in the Times obviously re¬ 
pudiates any such ^poeitioa, feir be 
asserts that the Bill will stisRgtben,^ 
rather tlian weaken, the landed ia-* , 
terests; and yet, asserting fkiSibe ritti 
warmly supports the BUh The pro¬ 
portions ifetween these two ebMKs, 
a then, are not proposed to be atteeed, 

<»■, at least, they are not to be^aUeiNd 
^ depressing the landed intsoeita. 
that mint we maydaim ets akeodjy 
conoeoed. Now fetus ask*—^owstaruu 
the feet? How does the.Bdl asally 
promise to worit ? This must be our 
pest u» 9 ppiy. 

Ibe preaent mmaisqt <of 
membeiiis Vmmmmsem 
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first redded, by disfiabchisenent, 
aixording to icbedulesAwd B.< Now 
how is tins disfranchisement allotted ? 

Schedule A contains 56 boroughs, 
returning 111 members. Of tbes^ 46 
boroughs, returning 95 members, are 
• the property of some of the principal 
names in the peerage. The Duke of 
Buckingham, trie Duke ofiJNorthumber- 
land,the Duke of Newcastle, and many 
others of the same class, lose, at one 
stroke, nearly all their borough patron¬ 
age. This, at all events, \rill be allow¬ 
ed to be a diminution, so far as it goes, 
of 95 votes strictly belonging to the 
•’.iSMded in^resk There are also eight 
boroughs in tliis schedule, the seats for 
which are commonly understood to be 
purchaseable. These 16 seats, there¬ 
fore, being equally open to the nego- 
ciation of the squire or the merolmnt, 
must beconsidered, whendi^ranchised, 
as equally lost to the landed and the 
commercial interests.^ In estimating 
the seats so abstracted, we must there¬ 
fore set down e^ht to each account, 
and grant that both the country gentle¬ 
men and the manufacturers have lost 
that number. The result on the whole, 
then, of schedule A, will be, 103 votes 
lost to die landed interests, and only 
8 to the commercial and manufacturing. 

Proceeding to schedule B, we find 
that out of the 30 boroughs now re¬ 
maining iri it, 21 are in the hands of 
the landed aristocracy; and as each of 
these boroughs is to be deprived of one 
member, the loss to the s^cultural in¬ 
terests, here, will be just that number. 
But there are nine other boroughs in 
this schedule, the seats for which have 
usually bSen purchaseable. Of these 
nine seats, we will take for granted that 
the commercial interests lose five, the 
landed bnly four. S$uthat the result 
of this schedule will w, 25 vot^ lost 
to the landed interests, and five to the 
commercial and manul^turing. 

., The operation, then, of schedules 
A and tB, unitedly, will take fiom the 
landed interests 128 votes, asid from 
the commercial interests only 13! 1 

By schedule F, we do, indeed, find 
thal «o fewer than 25 counties, therein 
iHH n t dy, are to receive each two addi¬ 
tions! giving an increase, 

in 60. We also find, in 

two more addi^ to 
; in tte i3tii, two add^ to 
JEp^nshirej and in tiie 15th and 
'^Hp^ tbe addititm of one to 12 other 
Irntmeaf i this total re^t of all these 
V pdi^oiHlltviQwus as many as 66 new 


county members; the whole of which, 
we eonuhide, are to be assumed to be- 
lo^ tp the landed iiherests. 

' BtSt then we must look'^ a little at 
the other side of the question. By 
schedule C, 22 new boroughs are en¬ 
franchised, receiving two members 
each; and by schedule D, 19 more 
obtain each one member. Here we 
have 63 new members belongir^ to the 
commercial and manufecturing inter¬ 
est ; —for all these new boroughs will, 
unquestionably, return representatives 
of this class. 

Thus, the landed intereaf loses 128 
votes, and receives back 66*;—awhile the 
commercial interest loses but 13, and 
receives 6311 And yet we are told, 
that it is “ easy to be proved” that the 
landed interest will acquire an ascen¬ 
dency” by the whole measure. 

But there are tliree tilings specified 
by the Times as tending to give the 
landed interest this advantage. 

The first is, that the agriculturists 
will have 66 new county members. lu 
other words, you take away 128 mem¬ 
bers which now belong to the landed 
aristocracy solely; you next give 
them back about half the number in 
another shape, and tlien you tell them 
that you are giving them a great ad¬ 
vantage, and a considerable “ ascend¬ 
ency,” on the whole transaction! 

A second advantage assumed is, that 
in the smaller boroughs which remain, 
the constituency rthst be in a great 
lUcasure derived from the surrounding 
rural population. This is true: there is 
little doubt that these boroughs will 
continue in the possession of tiie landed 
interest. But where is the advantage 
gained in merely continuing to hold 
that which you^mve ever held. Such 
towns as ]|uckitl^am, Guildford, Dor¬ 
chester, and Noitiiallerton, will, dPubt- 
less, return country gentlemen as their 
representatives. But they'do so now 
—and they have always done so. To 
represent this, therefore, as an advan¬ 
tage given to the landed interest by the 
present Bill, is merely an attempted 
cheat ;—it is, in fact, an endeavour to 
pay a man with his own money.* 

But the third pretended boon to the 
agriculturists is even worse than the 
former two,. We are told that the fiee- 
holders le^ing in the new boroug^is, 
beii^ taken out of the county constitu¬ 
encies, will leave die latter more entirely 
in the hands»of the landed interests than 
at oresent. * ^ 

Now, the operatkm of BilL will. 
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ill fact, be exactly the jneverse of what 
is here assumed. Fori,jffr^#, die whole 
that the landed interests could'gn/n 
would obviously be confined tb the re¬ 
covery of just so many as the 

towns DOW nominate^ And how many 
are these? Just three;—llume fgr 
Middlesex, Strickland for YorKshirei 
and Heywood .for Lancashire. Now, 
woul^ the agriculturists recover back 
these three, the only three county seats 
which at present are not occupied by 
the agriculturists ? 

By no means. On the contrary, 
by that clause of the Act which 
throws certain towns, heretofore kept 
apart, into the counties, it is much 
more probable that the presen| three 
town-nominated members will become 
sw', or even eight. Hull, for instance, 
is thrown into Yorkshire, London into 
Middlesex, and Coventry into War¬ 
wickshire. Ten boroughs heretofore 
considered as counties by themselves, 
are henceforth to be allowed to vote in 
their respective counties; and we there¬ 
fore have a right to expect that in place 
of exercising less influence tlian hereto¬ 
fore in county elections, the towns will 
actually possess mart. 

So mt}ch for the three provisions of 
Lord John Russell’s scheme by which 
the landed interest were to “ gain u 
considerable ascendency.^' The whole 
three are delusive; so much so, indeed, 
as to make it clearly impossible that the 
writer in the Times could have believed 
his own lie. 

Before we conclude we must shortly 
advmt to the Scotch and Irish Bills as 
oflecting this question. The bearing of 
each of these is decidedly against the 
landed interests. 

In Scotland, at s^sent, it is clear 
that the agricultunits possess nine- 
tenths of the repre.sentatioh. Out of 
the forty-five members returned by that 
country, feafty at least are of this class. 
But the proposed Bill gives eight new 
members to the towns, and it al^ gives 
to other towns an influence i^ich Uiey 
at present do not possess in county 
elections. The result will be, that tlm 
landed interest will return about thirty-' 
ewht members,—the commercial about 
fiftera. 

In Ireland the change ;t^ill be still 
greater. Nearly twenty towns which 
now, tlwough Protestant corporations, 
elect Protestant gentlemen of landed 
property as their remesentatives, will. 
Under tlje new Bill, return Catholic 
▼ot. iv, »o. *xiv. 


merchants or barrister^ The popjdar, 
aDti-K:orn-bill, anti - artstoCmtic parly, 
now obtain about twenty votes from the . 
Irish representation. Under the new • 
Bill they will gain nearly fifty. 

How stands the total result, then ? 
Nearly as follows:— ♦ 


The landed interest lorn—. Voles. 
In Englisl/borougha disfranchised l!28 

In Scotch boroughs opened. ii 

In Irish boroughs opened. 30 


150 

It gains, in new county memberfi ... 60^ 
Leaving a cleurlosf of.....v**''*fJ¥’*,- 

* I 

The commercial interest gains— * 

By new English boroughs consti¬ 
tuted . 63 

By Scotch boroughs constituted, and 

others opened. 10 

By IrislflSoroughs constituted, and 
others opened . 35 

98 

It loses, by purchuseuble boroughs 
disfranchised. 13 

Leaving a clear gaiu of. 85 

So that, on a division on a corn-law 
question, the landed interest would he 
weaker by eigbty-four; vertes, and the 
commercial interest stronger by eighty- 
live, than tliey are at present,Kin>dfing a 
difference in tlic majority dt 169 votes. 

Ju other words, suppose that att protec¬ 
tion for the Englisli fanner were now 
jiroposed be abolished. The landed 
interests miglit at present be strong 
enough to bring forward 300 votes 
agaiust such a proj.ositiom to oppose 
150 voting in favour ofiU But pass 
these Reform Bills, anfl the majority of 
300 dwindles down to 216, while the 
minority of 150 is swelled*to 235! 
And yet we are audaciously told that 
this plan of reform willgtuc the landed 
interests a considerable ascendency/1 
We are not now going to argue wbie-v 
thcr or not the landed interests oitgh • 
to have a considerable ascendency. 
That point was decided by the 
of Mr. Sadler, on General Gascoyne’s 
motion, who shewed the house that tW 
agriculturists were far more thwa two- 
thirds ill point of numbers, and foot 
they paid more than two-thirds of die 
national taxation. It is, however, un¬ 
necessary to dwell upon this point. We 
are contending with those WM conoedo 
foe principle, but then aun«ile»%and 
fraudulently to viokfete it infoyfitteie. 
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FACTS Connected with recent manifestations of 

SPIRITUAL GIFTS. * 

BY THE BEV. EDWARD IRVING. 

'Ve do not tliink that there is any apology requisite for the publication of a 
pajier from the pen of Mr. Irving. We are sure it must excite great interest. 
Our own opinions we aserve until the close of tlie following series, which 
will, we believe, extend lo two or three Numbers. O.^ Y. 

My DEAii FniEM), National Scotch Church, Dec. 34, 1831. 

Yoiai urgent request tliat I would permit you lo publish, through 
♦.your Magazine, some authentic account from my own pen of the work of the 
Spnit ill my church and ejsewhere, in order to stay, if possible, the torrent of 
ip,.*l'ji«jiliemy whit^i is sweeping through the land, and give reasonable “and reli- 
giojis peopfe the means of making up a judgment upon so important a matter, 
has atleuglli prevailed with me; and I sit down faithfully to narrate wliat hath 
come under my own eye, or been brought to ni^ knowledge from jd»e most cer¬ 
tain and authentic sources. For, while it is a great point of duty not to cast 
pearls before swine, nor to give that which is holy unto the dogs, it is so also lo 
sow beside all waters, and especially to make known the work of^e Lord among 
other classes, now that the religious world are violently rejecting it. These two 
duties I sliall endeavour to unite in tliis narrative, by presenting tlie subject in an 
historical form, with only so much of doctrine intermingled as is necessary for the 
right exposition of the matter. Iteferring you and your readers, for the mysteries 
of the subject, to my public ministrations, to the papers in the Morning Watdt, 
and to my TreatUe on the Day of Dcntccost, or the Baptism with the Holy 
Ghost, 1 shall merely set down in order the particulars of this work, as they are 
- most certainly known by me to have taken pmce. 

Your faithful Friend and Pastor, 

To Mr^James Fraser. Edwaed Irving. 

Four years ago, about the time of 10,11, &c.), together with the various 

the opening of the National Scotch supernatural methods of operation rc- 

Churen, tihen teaching to my people corded in the Gospels and the Acts of 

tile orthadox and Catholic doctrine of the Apostles, are not accidental and 

the holy sacraments, I shewed from temporary occurrences of a miraculous 

tire constitution of Christikn baptism kind, for certain special ends and oc- 

(Acts, ii. 38, 39), tlmt the baptised casions, but substantial and perma- 

Church is still held by God to be re- nent forms of operation proper to the 

sponsible for the full and perfect gift Holy Ghost, and in no wise to be 

of Hmy Ghost, as the same had separated from Him or from the Church, 

been received'*by our blessed Lord which is his chosen residence and tem- 

upon his ascension unto glory, and by ^le, the “body pf Christ,” and “the 

Him shid down uppa-^his church on lulness of Him ^o filleth all in all.” 

the day of Pentecost, and by them ex- With this faith firmly rooted in my 

ercised in all the ways recorded in the heart, I did not doubt that the only 

book of Acts and the epistles of the reason for the disappearance of those 

• hbly apostles. The doctrine, as I then endowments from the visible Church, 

taii^t it, maybe found briefly set forth or rather from the fece of her history, 

in me second of the Homilki on Bap- was the «vil heart of unbelief, and the 

whidi 1 published shortly after, hiding of “the light of the world” rm- 

attd more fully in a Treatise on the der “ the bushel” of human systems 

Bajpltiim with the Holy Ghost, whereof ' and ordinances, and the “ buiying of 
tiie part was published a few our talent in the earth” of the natural 
weeks‘ago. From tW time to this, man;—a condition of things which 
(and indeed since ever I read the Word ought not .to be wondered at, seeing 

the building up of my own our Lord had expressly ferewamed 
.fiiih), X have never ceaseid to believe his Church against it; nor did I h^- 
dud tire spiritual gifts and the spiritual tate to preach tiiis as a greht head of 

oAee4»es^, as they are enumerated Christian ftdth, ueedfiil to be believed 
in SerilPtiiin (1 Cor; xit 4—11; £ph. for the honour of tire risen Inrd, for 
ie. 6—9; 1 Pet. iv. the completeness of tire Sp&it's work, 
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and for the consolation and establish¬ 
ment of the Chireh; and I was never 
loath, Oman;)' fitting occasion, to main¬ 
tain the argument with any of my cle¬ 
rical brethren, whether of my own 
Church or the Church of England, as 
some to whose eye this may come will 
bear me witness. The consequence of 
this distinct and explicit witness-bear¬ 
ing was, to prepare a people for receiv¬ 
ing the manifestations vvlien they did 
appear, and also to prepare my own 
mind for taking the decisive steps 
which I have taken after I was per¬ 
suaded that they were come into the 
midst of us. 

But while I was convinced long 
ago of the undoubted right which the 
Chus’ch hath in all the manifestations of 
the Holy Ghos^ made by Christ and 
his apostles, and that her unfaithful¬ 
ness was the only cause for their disap¬ 
pearance, it was not so clep to me that 
they would be restored again aiilerior 
to the time of his second advent, wlicn 
hll things shall be reconstituted (Acts, 
ii. 21), and the complete inheritance 
shall be brought to us, whereof this 
seal of the Spirit is otjly the earnest and 
the first-fruits (Eph. i. 14). For though 
I saw clearly and beyoml question 
that tills, like all ** the gifts and callings 
of God, is without repentance” (Horn, 
xi. 29) on his part, it was then doubt¬ 
ful to my mind whether or not the 
Churcli of Christ, like the Jewish 
nation, might not have been ejected 
from her rightful possessions, and 
left to famine and misery of spiritual 
good until the times of refreshing shall 
come from the presence of tlie Ixird, 
and he shall send forth Jesus Christ, 
“ which before was preached unto us” 
(Acts, iii. 19, 20). If I had applied 
myself steadily to the resolution of tliis 
doubt, it would speedily liavc cleared 
away before the express promises of 
the HolyGhost the Comforter( J ohn, xiv. 
XV. xvi.) made, not to the Church as a 
whole, but to every one who Imlievcth, 
for the performance of all “ the works 
which Christ did, and for greater works 
than these, because he went unto the 
Fatber”(John, xiv. 12); for preaching 
and for prophesying (John, vii.37); 
and in particular for ** casting out de¬ 
vils, speodung with new tonnes, taking 
up serpents, and drinking of deadly 
things without being hurt, and laying 
hands on the sick' foat they might re¬ 
cover” (Mark, xvi. 17,18). But tire 
vmy had to be prepared by the full 
pr4(^ng of Christs coming in our 


flesh, and his comity ygain in glory— 
the two great divisions of Christian 
df'Ctrine which had gone down into 
the earth, out of .sight and out of mind, 
and which must be revived by preach¬ 
ing before the Holy Spirit could have 
any thing to witness unto; for he dotii 
not witness to any system of man, 
Calvinistic or Arminian, or to any or¬ 
dinance of man. Episcopalian or Pres¬ 
byterian ; but to Jesus, who suffered for 
us in the 41es]i, who shareth with us 
his life and power, and cometii with us 
ill glory. Being occupied with the 
ministry of tlie.se twoigreat trutbrfwf'a^, 
Chrikt’s union with us by the one fli^h, 
and our present union with him by the 
one Spirit — I had not made sure to 
my own mind, nor binght my people 
1o look or to ])ray for the restoration of 
the spiritfsal gifls, but confined myself 
to the confession of our sins and the 
sins of our f.ithors, for which they had 
ceased, and to the bewading of our low 
and abjectstate before thelxii^. ThusAve 
stood, when the tidings of the restora¬ 
tion of the gift of tongues in the west 
of Scotland burst upon us like the 
morijing star heralding the approach 
of day, and turned our speculations 
upon the true doctrine into me examin¬ 
ation of a fact. 

If some fond piu'ents, having jiarted 
from their children for a time, should 
he:u' of their being all cast ajiiay and 
lost at sea, wliile on their return to 
their pater^ial home and inheritance, 
how their hearts would grieve under 
the sore bereavement; and if,after long 
years of sorrow, they should hear of a 
family of children with theifhttendants 
having been discovemd upon some 
island of those seas, answering in fear 
ture and in form, in age and tn num¬ 
ber, to their dear offspring whose loss 
they liad so long lamented —what joy- 
ful'hope, what trembling anxiety, what 
earnest and careful search would fill 
their hearts and occupy all their minds! 

1 cannot say that iny feelings were alto¬ 
gether such, but they belonged to ttiis 
class. 1 did rejoice with great joy 
when the tidings were read to me, 
coming througli a most authentif^chaa- 
nel, tliat the bridal attire and jewels of 
the Church had been found again. It 
was as health to my navel, as marrow 
and fatness to my bones. And I'foU 
it to be a matter of too great concern 
to yield up my faith to any thing W 
the clearest evidence, and at tfae same 
time of so great importaiiof as not to 
leave a stone unturned m order to 
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come at tlie yatli; for if it should 
turn out to be trae, 1 perceived at once 
. that it would revolutionise the Church, 
and make such an upturning as the 
vroild had not seen. 1 had the amplest 
• means of obtaining information, first 
from eye and ear witnesses, men of 
reputation, elders of the church, then 
from many of the most spiritual mem¬ 
bers of my flock, who went down to 
see and bear, and finally from the 
gifled persons themselves# And the 
«. particulars of tlie work in Scotland are 
as follow. 

the jvesmof Scotland the thick 
aivi dark veil which men have ca!st over 
the truth had been taken away, chiefly 
by the preaching of that faithful man of 
(iod, John Campbell, late minister of 
How, who was deposed by the last 
General Assembly for teaching that God 
loves every man, and that Christ died 
to redeem all mankind. Ills word lea¬ 
vened all that land, and took firm and 
fast bold of many to the saving of their 
souls. But he had received no insight, 
nor held any discourse with the people 
on this subject; only he had jjrepared 
them for every thing by teaching them 
the boundless love of (iod, and the full 
und free gift of Jesus with all the riches 
of glory which he contained. To ano¬ 
ther preacher of the Gospel, now also 
deposed by the same Assembly for post- 
ponin&the Confession of Faith to tlte 
iloly Scriptures, presiding at present 
over the Scotch congregation at W ool- 
wicb, it was reserved to sow the seed 
which hatlx borne tliis precious fruit. 
He was at that time my fellow-labourer 
in the N&tional Scotch Church, being 
our missionaii' to preach to tlie poor 
of this city; and as we went in and 
out together, he used often to si^iify 
to me his convictioifUiat the spiritual 
mfts ought still to be exercised in the 
Church; tliat we arc at liberty, and 
, indeed bound to pray for them, as being 
baptised into tlie assurance of thegift 
of the Holy Ghost," as well^s of “ re- 
l^ntance and remission of sms" (Acts, 
li. 39). When 1 used, on these occa- 
, jBiomt) to propose to him my diflicultyf 
•a .fgtted above, lest for our fathers’ 
UWKigresmons we should have been ad¬ 
judged. to dte loss of our inheritance 
uotu dor Redeemer sliould come, he 
never failed to make answer, that 
tbottgh we were baptised into one 
die Church, we were called to 
upon ooreeverol resfiousi- 
I»j[ty^^liil{||ta0a8 that the promise is 
^ to eifiMly 'wU^evttr personally, who, re* 


ceiving of the same, do by their several 
gifts constitute the bq^ and member¬ 
ship of die Church. Though I could 
make no answer to this, and it is alto¬ 
gether unanswerable, I continued still 
very little moved to seek myself or to 
stir up my people to seek uiese spiri¬ 
tual treasures. Vet I went forward to 
contend and to instruct whenever the 
subject came before me, in my‘public 
ministrations of reading and preaching 
the word, that the Holy Ghost ought 
to be manifested amongst us all, the 
same as ever he was in any one of 
the primitive churches. 

Towards* the end of the year 1829, 
our excellent missionary—whose mind 
God*was more and more confirming 
on this head, and enaming to disen¬ 
tangle the subject of the baptism with 
the Holy Ghost from the work of rege¬ 
neration, witli which it is commonly 
confounded, whereof the latter cometh 
from the incarnation, and die former 
from the glorification of the Son of 
God—being called down to Scotland 
upon some occasion, and residing for 
a while at his fiither’s house, which is 
in the heart of that district of Scotland 
upon which the light of Mr. Camp¬ 
bell’s ministry had arisen, he was led 
to open his mind to some of the godly 
people in those parts, and, among 
odicrs, to a young woman who was at 
that time lying ill of a consumption, 
from which afterwards, when brought 
to the very door of death, she was 
raised up instantaneously by the 
mighty hand of God. Being a woman 
of a ]|^ry fixed and constant spirit, he 
was not able, with all his power of 
statement and argument, which is un¬ 
equalled by that of any man 1 have 
ever met with, to convince her of the 
distinction between regeneration and 
baptism with the Holy Ghost; and 
when he could not prevail, he left her 
with a solemn charge to read over the 
Acts of the Apostles with that distinc¬ 
tion in her mind, and to beware how 
she rashly rejected what he believed to 
be tlio truth of God. By this young 
woman it was that God, no| many 
months after, did restore the g^ of 
speaking with tongues and prophesying 
to the Church; and that roan might 
have no hand in such a wmrk, He took 
from our missionary the honour oS con¬ 
vincing her, and from he» the honour 
of having readil;^ opened her ear to in- 
struetton.; reserving to ilimself both the 
woric of teaching W and incUnii^ her 
heart to be taught. Her disease vent 
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on rapidly increasing, and to all appear¬ 
ance hurrying her into eternity; and 
her communion %ith God grew apace 
as her hope of being removed to his 
rest drew nigh. But, though tliere 
was not as yet any supernatural mani¬ 
festations of die Holy Ghost in those 
parts, there appeared about tiiis time, 
m the death-bed experience of cer¬ 
tain holy persons, very wonderful in¬ 
stances of the power of God’s .Spirit, 
both in the way of discernment and 
utterance, and also apparent gloiy. 
They were able to know the condition 
of God’s people at a distance, and to 
pray for the very things which they 
needed; they were able to search the 
hearts of persons in their presence; 
tliey were above measure slrengtlienod 
to hold out both in prayer and exhorta¬ 
tion. In one instance, the countenance 
shone with a glorious brightness, as if 
it had been the fece of an angel; they 
spake much of a bright dawn about 
to arise in tlie Church; and one of 
them, just before death, signified that 
he had received the knowleilge of the 
tiling that was about to be manifested, 
but he was too far gone to give it utter¬ 
ance. It came like* a halo over the 
soul of tlie departing saint, to cheer 
him on his way; but it was not intend¬ 
ed for communication. I knew tliis 
man; I had conversed with him a few 
months before, when I went into that 
neighbourliood preaching the coming 
and kingdom of the Lord. lie was a 
saint of the first degree. ITie piu-ti- 
culars of these death-beds, more espe¬ 
cially that of James Grubb, wwe regu¬ 
larly communicated to me b^one of 
the deacons of my Church, a native of 
that district, who with all his fatlicr's 
house fear the Lord, and was wont to 
receive by letter from his kindred very 
full details of these matters. My friend 
and fellow-labourer also, upon his re¬ 
turn, confirmed all which 1 had previ¬ 
ously h^d, and was stronger than ever 
in lus conviction tliat the gills of the 
lloly Ghost would be restored^ and that 
speraily. 

ln,<the month of December of the>, 
same* year, 1829, the handmaid of the 
Lord, to whom reference hatli been 
made above, was led by the Spirit of 
Clod to read with a new light that 
blessed portion of his Word whidi is 
written ip the 14th, 15th, and 18th 
cliapters of the Gospel acoordj^ng to 
John, and to find tiiereiu that seed of 
feith and hope which afterwards bore 
iiruit jn the maoifestalion of the Uoly 


Ghost. She saw tlieiejlie truth of our 
Lord’s human nature/wluch in itself 
was no other than our own, and derived . 
the virtues of immaculate holiness and • 
superhuman power from no passive 
quality, but from an active oiicmtiou 
thereon of the Son of God by the Holy’ 
Ghost. She came to see what for six 
or seven ygare I had been preaching in 
London, that all the works of Christ 
were done by the man anointed with 
the Holy flhost, and not by the God 
mixing hinlself up with llie man. The 
person is the Son of God; tlie bounds* 
wliich he harii consented to speak anj^ 
act in, are tlie bounds*of mortal man*» 
hood; the power by which, when widiin 
these narrow bounds, he doth such 
mighty things, against and above the 
course of mature, death, and hell, is the 
power of^hc lloly (ihost ; and the end 
of the whole.inyatery of his incarnation 
is to shew unlcTniortal men what every 
one cf them, through faith in his name, 
shall be able to perform; as it is written 
in the first of these chapters, “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that believ- 
eth on me, the works which 1 do shall 
he do also, and greater works tlian 
those shall lie do, liccause I go unto 
my l•'ather”(John, xiv. 12). The effect 
of this discovery upon her iftind, I have 
heard her tell, was such as to fill her 
soul by night and by day for some 
time, to the exclusion almost of her 
natural rest. And these wordf of Pe¬ 
ter’s sermon to Cornelius were con¬ 
stantly in*her mind:—“IIow God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the 
Holy Ghost and with power, who went 
about doing good, and hea^ig all that 
were oppressed of the devil; for God 
was with him.” (ActI, x. 38.) She 
straightway argued, if Jesjps as a 
man in my nature thus spake and 
tlius performed mighty works by the 
Holy Ghost, which he even promtseUi 
to me, then ought 1 in the same na* 
ture, by the same Spirit, to do likewise* 

“ the works which he did, and greater • 
works than these.” I have now before 
me the original letter which she wrote 
to a friend soon after this, bearing date 
the 16Ui of January, 1830, which, how¬ 
ever, 1 will not transcribe, lest Pmould 
swell the narrative too much, and in¬ 
troduce into it spiritual things too sa¬ 
cred for the common eye. It containe 
the first overflowings of a soul filled 
with the glorious truth, that evwy 
baptised man sliould, through tiie 
indwelling of the Spirit of Otiist and 
tile preaeace ot thft 
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forth the samA signs and wonders as 
Christ did, “ that the Father might he 
glorified in the Sonas it is written 
(Mark, xvi. 17), “And 'uiese signs 
shall follow them that iielieve: in 
my name shall they cast out devils; 
‘they shall speak with new tongues; 
they shall take up serpents; and if they 
drink any deadly thing, i^ shall not 
hurt them; they shall lay hands on the 
sick, and they shall reeover.” This 
letter is remarkable as coniaining the 
true view of bodily sufll'ring as a mani- 
*featation of Satan s power in this sinful 
^fles^ i of ours, which Christ look in order 
*'to cast him aniS keep him out .of it. 
Wflh these emphatic, and, in her own 
case, prophetic words, the letter con¬ 
cludes;-—“ You cannot conceive tlie 
effect which this view of suffering has 
upon me. I am indeed inos^jpa inful ly 
exercised in mind when !• think of it, 
and am sometimes forc'hd to exclaim, 
Why should I, seeing I am a daughter 
of Abraham, be so long bound by tlic 
devil? l*ray for me, my dear friend, 
in reference to this thing.” 

1 am writing a record of the work¬ 
ings of God for the eye of a most un¬ 
believing generation, who would fain 
persuade themselves tliat God hath 
forsaken tl7e earth, and left it to be 
managed by infidel statesmen, false¬ 
hearted churchmen, and lying pro¬ 
phets; but they are all my brethren, 
and sofhe of them may, by God’s 
grace, lie delivered from l^je snare of 
Antichrist by what I write; therefore 
1 will write every thing as if 1 were 
speaking it from my own pulpit, with 
the single Jove of truth ui my heart, 
and fear of Got^before iny eyes. There 
was no manifestation of the Iloly Ghost 
until th% end of March, that is, about 
two montlis from tlie ds^ofthis letter; 
but how surely the sound doctrines 
stated above had struck their roots into 
the heart of this young woman is made 
'manifest from another letter, bearing 
date the 23d of March, of which the 
ori^al is still preserved, and lies now 
before me. Along with some others, 
she had conceived the purpose of a 
mission to the beatiien, and so was 
brpitt^ into the very condition in 
which the aposUes were anterior to the 
day of Pentecpijl, when they had re¬ 
ceived their/ commission to go fortli 
into all Qiatit^ and preach the Gospel, 
ba|;^ w^<^iBmanded to tarry in Jeru- 
ssi^ip,i^l they should ireceive power 
fro^'^^feh. 

fpUQwing is an extract from a 


letter communicating this missionary 
design:—“ The former rain was first 
poured out on * unleaa^ed anc^ ignorant 
men,' that the excellency of the power 
might appear to be of God, that no 
flesh might glory in his presence. And 
1 am mught of the Holy Ghost to 
believe the ‘ latter rain’ will first 
descend on those of God’s children 
who arc esteemed the weakest and the 
basest. It is needful God should select 
such instruments to advance his glory, 
that even Christians may behold what 
mighty victories simple unlimited con¬ 
fidence in God will effect.” ITie sen¬ 
timent expressed in this quotation I 
can no longer doubt, after what I behold 
procclding in the churches and seats of 
learning and high places ofpowerwitbin 
the Church, which are but one great 
confederacy against the truth as it is 
in Jesus, and to smite with the fist 
of wickedness every faithful man, and 
cast tiicm forth with indignity from 
their apostate and apostating syna¬ 
gogues. When I sec the Presbyteries 
of the North, and the Bishops of the 
South, and the heads of the populace 
among the dissenting bodies, uniting 
to silence every Watchman who hath 
in him any discernment or faithful¬ 
ness, what can T conclude, but that 
God will rather stain their glory than 
suffer his Son’s glory to be by tliem 
overthrown. .Saul, the son of Kish, 
than whom there was no goodlier per¬ 
son in Israel, has wearied the Lord, 
and he is proceeding once more to 
biing David from feeding the ewes 
with ywng to feed his people Israel. 
I belie* tliatthe day of carpenters and 
fishennen is come again, and the day 
of masters in arts and doctors in di¬ 
vinity is gone by, “ Not by might 
nor by strength, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord.” 

The letter from which the above ex¬ 
tract is made is very long, and almost 
entirely taken up with the subject of 
missions, and, indeed, was written to 
persuade*a faithful brother in the Lord 
to undertake that service for Christ 
/and his Church. This purpose, hath 
not yet obtained its fulfilment; but 
I have no doubt will in its own time; 
So, also, the setting apart of the 
Apostles to go to the heanien, though 
anterior to the day of Pentecost, ob.^ 
tained not its accomplishment, till se¬ 
veral yjears after the baptism of power, 
for witness-bearing was accomplished 
upon them on tlie day of Pentecost, 
lliey had a previous wwlt to do within 
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the bounds of die Church; the work of 
reviving the decayed life of the true 
members^ and l^parating the false 
members the'reof. ror to this double 
end, of cherishing the humble, and ut¬ 
terly disgusting the proud, prophesy¬ 
ing with die sign of another tongue 
doth serve, as saith the propliet Isaiah, 
“ Whom shall he teach knowledge? 
and wliom shall he make to understand 
doctrine ? them that are weaned fiom 
the milk, and drawn from the breasts. 
For precept must be upon precept, 
precept upon precept; line upon line, 
fine upon line; here a little, and there 
a little: for with stammering lips, and 
another tongucj will he speak to this 
people. To whom he said, This the 
rest wherewith ye may cause the weary 
to rest; and this is the refreshing; yet 
diey would not hear. But the word 
of the Lord was unto them precept 
upon precept, precept upon precept; 
line upon line, line upon line; here 
a little, and there a little; that they 
might go, and Dill backward, and be 
broken, and snared, and taken.’'— 
(Isa. xxviii. 9—13). No doubt the 
baptism with the Holy Chost, whereof 
the sign is speakiilg with another 
tongue, doth qualify for bearing wit¬ 
ness for Christ to all lands, as our 
Lord in divers places exiiressly de- 
clareth (Luke, xxiv. 49; Acts, i. 8); 
but it hath also a special application 
to the Church, being God’s simple 
and childish food to restore the con¬ 
stitution of his people, debilitated with 
the strong drink of man’s opinions, and 
his snare to take captive and* utterly 
make away with all those proud hypo¬ 
crites, who prefer the traditions and 
arguments of men to his own precious 
and simple truth. And of these two 
offices, served by the ordinances of pro¬ 
phesying with the stammering lip and 
the sign of miother tongue, the latter is 
that which God will first set himself 
about; because he loveth not to cast 
off nor to separate from his people until 
he iiath made all efforts to retain them 
in their love and obedience. And ac¬ 
cordingly, both in the days of the apos¬ 
tles and in these our days, he nath 
begun his work, first at home, and is 
labouring in it with all speed; and 
when he hath prevailed to separate 
the living from the dead, and to nourish 
up the filing into some stature and 
strength fit for foreign travel, be will 
send them forth into all lands to preach 
the everlasting Gospel unto every na¬ 
tion, and kindred, wd tongue, saying, 


“ Fear God, and give glory to him ; 
for the hour of his judp^ent is come.” 
The army must first be enlisted and ‘ 
disciplined at home, before it is sent 
abroad to the field of warfare. The 
Lord first gave to his disciples the , 
promi.se of the baptism of the Com¬ 
forter, in the 14th, 1.5th, and 16th chap¬ 
ters of John; so brought he the minds 
of those in our days, whom he was 
preparing to baptise into the under¬ 
standing o^ that divine discourse; he 
then, during the forty days between^ 
his resurrection and his ascension, gave 
them their cbmmissioy to go to 
heatlien; and the like spiritual desinf* 
and self-devotion did he awaken in tliis 
case. Filially, after he had ascended 
to his glory, he poured down his Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost upon his dis¬ 
ciples, wJ|o straightway spake with 
tongues and*mugnificd (ion; so also, 
as we now proceed to tell, did he re¬ 
vive this wondrous gift, so long dor¬ 
mant in his'(3iureli. 

Sometime between the 23d of March 
1830, the dale of the letter from which 
the last extract is made, and the end of 
that month, on the evening of the 
Ixjrd’s day, the gift of speaking with 
tongues was restored to tl;p Church. 

“ Then he restored that which he took 
not away.” (Isa. Ixix.) The4iaudmaiden 
of the Ixird of whom he made choice 
on that night to manifest fortj^in her 
his glory, had been long afflicted with 
a disease \^iich the medical men pro¬ 
nounced to be a decline, and that it 
would soon bring her to her grave, 
whith<,‘r her sister had been hurried by 
the same malady some inoffths before. 

Yet, while all around ware anticipating 
her dissolution, she v9hs, in the strength 
of faith, meditating missionary>labours 
among the heathen; and tliis night she 
was to receive the preparation of the 
Spirit,—the preparation of the body 
she received not till some days after. . 
It was on the Lord’s day; and one of 
her sisters, along with a female friend, 
who had come to the house for that 
end, had been spending the whole day 
in humiliation, and fasting, and prayer 
before God, with a special resgect to 
the restoration of the gifts. Ihey had 
come up in the evening to the sick 
chamber of their sister, who was laid 
on a sofa, and, along widi one or two 
others of the household, they were en¬ 
gaged in prayer together. When, in the 
midst of their devotion, the HolyGb^t 
came with mighty power upon me rack' 
woman as she lay in her wraikness, rad 
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coasttained her to speaJc at great lengdi, 
aad with superhuman strength, in an 
■ unknown tongue, to the astonishment 
of all who heard, and to her own great 
edification and enjoyment in God; 

for he that speaketlt in a tongue edi- 
fieth himself.” She lias told me that 
this first seizure of the Spirit was the 
strongest she ever liad; andithat it was 
in some degree necessary it should 
have been so, otherwise she ivould not 
have dared to give way to it. For 
once “ tlie spirit of tlie prophets was 
^fnot] subject to the prophets.” It was 
.so also the first time that sileuce was 
* broke in my chWb. I have put the 
question directly, and been answered 
by the per^n who was raised for that 
purpose, that she never had so strong 
an impulse; which, thinking to i-e- 
strain, she fled out of the cjuirch into 
the vestry, but found it ifiite irresist¬ 
ible, and was forced fb give vent to 
that volume of majestic sound which 
passed through two closed doors, and 
filled the whole church. And so, ac¬ 
cording to the example of the Scrip¬ 
tures, it ought to be; seeing that when 
it came upon the Church on the day 
of Pentecost, they did not, and could 
not, refraiq themselves, but all spake 
with tongues as the Spirit gave mem 
utterance, though there was no audience 
to hear or profit by them. So also in 
the cases of Cornelius and his company 
(Acts, X.), and of the Ephesian bre¬ 
thren (Acts, xix.) . 

And having thus brought my narra¬ 
tive down to the great event of the 
Holy Spirit’s again making his voice 
tp be heard) 1 ^lall stay here a little; 
and, beibre prpoeeding further, make 
cme or two observations, which could 
not be oo well introduced into the 
thread of the narrativeT The first is 
concerning the manner of its bestowal, 
without any outward sign or demon¬ 
stration, as on the day of Pentecost, 

' and without die layii^ on of die hands 
of an apostle; but in the ex^cise of 
faith and prayer. That the Holy 
. Ghost was commonly bestowed in the 
exercise of faith and prayer, without 
any vissbls sign, is not only manifest 
Aram tSe express promise of die Lord 
(Luke, id. ft—14) j but also from the 
exam|dey of the Samaritan church 
(Acte^ vjij. 15). And beoause -fiiith 
add prayer come by preaching, die 
hMy Ghost descended upon the Gen- 
'tiles at die oonciusion ofd’eter’s sermon 
to dtem jCdtots, x. 45); and in the <»8e 
M Hie E p hewnn obunch it eUgoded 
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upon baptism. In two of these cases 
the laying on of the hands of the apos¬ 
tles did intervene, in the other it 
intervened not, whicn provelh that it 
is not necessary. When any one will 
shew me a passage of Senptura ex¬ 
pressly declaring that the laying on of 
the hands of the aposdes is necessaiy 
to the receiving of spiritual gifts, 1 will 
give heed to him; but till then 1 will 
lielieve the Lord, who declares that 
nothing is necessary but to ask and 
to seek, and importunately to knock 
(Luke, xi.); I will believe Peter, who 
declares diat nothing is necessary but 
to be baptised into the name of Jesus 
Christ (Acts, ii. 38,39); I will believe 
Paul^i4ho makes the ministration of 
the Spirit dependent only upon the 
hearing of faith (Gal. iii. 2, 5, 14; 
Epli. i. 13). And believing these de 
elutions accordant widi all the Scrip¬ 
tures, I will preach, in die expectation 
of my people receiving the Spirit in 
the act of hearing; and I will lead 
them to pray, in the sure faith of re¬ 
ceiving the Holy Ghost in answer to 
their importunate prayers. At the 
same time, I see t'ue place in the divine 
economy given td die apostles, to the 
end that (heir dignity and authority, as 
having the true doctrine, might be au¬ 
thenticated against all pretenders and 
usurpers; and also that the gift mi^t 
be known, not only to come imnto- 
diately from Christ, but mediately 
dirough the faithful members of his 
truth. That it might be seen imme¬ 
diately to proceed from himself, the 
two capital instances, of the day of 
Pentecost for the Jews, and of Corne¬ 
lius for the Gentiles, came down widi- 
out any intervention; but dial, if apos- 
Ues were again raised up—as I believe 
they will be—they may a^dn have 
this efiectual laying on of hands tor 
the seal of their office, 1 take not upon 
me to dispute, but diet we me to tarry 
for it. But when they shall (»me they 
will not assuredly supersede Christ, 
but starfd humbly under him, as pre¬ 
pared charmels through which his vir- 
* tin may pass. 

In the next place, as it was never in¬ 
tended that there diould be any giving 
of the law but one; wbrneby Jo<^ 
shaped his moomdiogs when he re¬ 
sted die religion of Judah; and but 
one oiderh^ ^ the toinple,a.^ccordiBg 
to wliidi Z^bbabel wrouglit when he 
lestoted its ruins; and but one incarna¬ 
tion of the Son (k God for sin dratroy- 
ing, which he then jureMbed over agaui 
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at the resurrection—so is there but one 
day of PentecosL with its signs of the 
mighty g^ishing vind and the cloven 
tongues of ifre, and the witnessing na> 
tions; and, to expect another is folly 
and delusion. The gifts then came in¬ 
to the Church, and are in the baptised 
Church now as ever, and shall he, with¬ 
out repentance, until Christ come, yea 
and for ever; for the Comforter is 
to abide ibr ever. They shall perfect 
themselves: the partial shall give way 
to the perfect, but the substance of the 
power and glory shall abide for ever. 
We might as well expect a resurrection 
of Christ over again, to satisfy their 
scepticism, as expect another day of 
Pentecost, with the witness-hearifig na¬ 
tions to attest the tongues. It is of the 
h^ence of the tongue that it should be 
unknown; and the definition of it is, 
“ He that speaketh in a tongue speak- 
eth not unto men, but unto God; for 
no man understandeth.” (1 Cor.xiv. 2.) 
If it were undemtood by the speaker or 
by the hearer, it would not serve its 
end of proving that the speaker is not 
man, but the Holy Ghost. For if he 
understand it himself, then it is he 
who may lie using il; if others .under¬ 
stand it, then he may have learnt it; 
and this would draw a suspicion which 
would militate against the end of God; 
which is to shew, that not the person or 
speaker, but the Holy Ghost, fills the 
spirit of the person; filling his spirit, 
but not touching his understanding, so 
as that he himself is edified, but inca¬ 
pable of edifying others, until the Holy 
Ghost, having given the sign of his per¬ 
sonal presence apd agency, begin to 
speak in the native tongue. While 
tlie unknown tongue is uttered, “ he 
edifietk himself,” but not others ; while 
tfie native tongue is uttering, he and all 
that hear are edified alike. But while 
it is of the essence of the tongue, in 
order that it may be a sign, that it 
diould be unknown, just as of a mi¬ 
racle it is of the essence that it should 
be supernatural, there must Be added 
to the tongue words intelligible, either 
from^he same mouth or from another,' 
in the'way of interpretation, in order 
^that the end of all signs, which is edi¬ 
fication, may be accomplished. And 
so at Cesarea they not onfy spake witli 
tongues, but magnified God; and at 
Ephesi^hey spake with tongues and 
prophesied. And so it is In these 


days. Of the hundred.<; of manifesta¬ 
tions which I have lizard, there have 
been a few without tbc introductory 
sign of the unknown tongue, but there 
never was one witliout the main sub¬ 
stance of testifying to Jesus, and ex-, 
horting unto holiness in our own tongue. 
On tlie day of Pentecost there is no 
mention tliet the utterance was twofold, 
partly unknown and partly known, 
although the symbol of the cloven 
tongue wcyald lead to such a suppo¬ 
sition'. But if it were not so, then^ 
were at hand the very natives whose 
tongues were spokem to attest Jho* 
reality and interpret uie Substance <Jf* 
the thing spoken. And perhaps ufter- 
ance was withheld in the language of 
Jerusalem in order to arrest the atten¬ 
tion of the people tlie more. This, 
however,, is a matter of little import¬ 
ance. Suffice it to observe, that the 
experiment thKi made of these tongues 
which the Holy Ghost moved men to 
speak, doth attest them for ever to be 
true tongues of men; and this being 
once attested, he who insists to have 
it over again, might as well insist to 
have the attestation of Christ’s life, and 
miracles, and death, and resurrection, 
over again. I say once more to this most 
ignorant and self-conceited generation, 
that tlie tongue would in no way serve 
the purpose of proving the Holy Ghost 
to be the speaker, uiileas it were un¬ 
known alike to the .speaker an^ to the 
hearers of it. There could never be 
but one tlay of Pentecost; a second 
would liavc invalidated the first. This 
is a riddle to the shallow men whom 
1 am writing to. 1 leave tliem a mouth 
to discover it. But nqt one in a thou¬ 
sand will give it**li3 much time as 
children do to a guess by tlie fiieside. 
For the men of tins generation are but 
impatient overgrown children. Why 
then write to them at all ? in order to 
rebuke them, and haply to, win some 
stragglers from the reading mob back' 
again to tlie proper occupation of man, 
which is, to think and act, to meditate 
and contemplate. Reading, and writ¬ 
ing, and casting accounts, are doing 
more to unman mankind than many— 
than almost all other causes. Tlic only 
book wwth readmg is the Bible; and 
that can be read only with tlie honest 
heart, winch almost ml uUier books do 
tend to take away. But this is not 
wifitin my present occupation. 
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A BRIEF OO^D-MOUROW TO THE NEW LEAP-YEAR (jl'ITII A SONG). 

This is our first leap-year—the primal bissextile of our short existence. We 
must not let its opening pass without a word of greeting. 

1 Matthew Laensberg, who is the Francis Moore of the continent, has uttered 
his vaticinations for the year. We are to have discord afld wars, and tumults, 
and chasing-forth of governments. More than one parvenu, be predicts, will 
feel himself too happy to seek for safety in flight [he alludes, we suppose, to the 
parverm kings Louis Philippe and I^opold]; more than one cabinet will be 
broken in pieces; the Holy Alliance will be in danger; battles and campaigns will 
occupy the earlier part of the year; a meteor will make its appearance in the 
^heavens; but peace and calm will come over the earth somewhere about the 
month of June. What our own Francis Moore has presaged, we know not— 
/ .not having perjised his oracular volume. We fear that Francis, who was for a 
'be^tury stahcli in tho cause of ‘Church smd King, and ever ready to defy die 
Pope and the Turk, has now, in his advanced senility, become even as if he were 
of the unrighteous, and, being possessed of tlieVirclean spirit of Whiggery, pro¬ 
phesies not more wisely than if he were a kettle of Dodona, by which we mean 
that he is almost gone to pgt. ].et him, therefore, perish, like Zedekiah, the son 
of Chenaanah, who made upto himself horns of iron, and was the chiel of the 
lying prophets that swi^King Ahab up to Kamoth-Gilead, there to be shot 
between the joints of nis harness, by a certain man who drew his bow at a 
venture. If, however, we have done Francis Moore wrong in accusing him of 
the foul crime of Whiggery, we willingly recant our denunciation; but we fear it 
is all too true. 

Were we to prophesy, though vve do not pretend to any such inspiration as 
that which gives power to Matthew Laenslierg, we should be considerably in- 
clinecT to be of his way of thinking. In short, our orac(es would in no small 
degree resemble the Litany in the beadroll of sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebel- 
tion, battlg, murder, and sudden death, which must form the staple of our song. 
But we shall not unnecessarily intrude in the character of Cassandra or 'fheocly- 
menus either, in his denunciations of wo on those whom Pope thinks proper 

to call the peers.^ The question, however, Is a most serious one- 

“ 'IJ^hat will 1832 doWhat are to be the principal events, and their main 
tendency in that year '( A fearful inquiry 1 
We ventured last year doubt 

-for whom Paris would huzza 

Upon die Christmas-day of the year 31; 

and thouglT Louis l*hilippe has got over that day, we do not think that our doubt 
was very badly founded. Tlie personal character of that prince has not risen 
during the year. The wretched disclosures in the case of the Duke of Bourbon’s 
will, hat’e sunk him as an honest man; and though we may not be prepared to 
go the Icn^ of the'^position papers in Paris, which do not scruple to hint 
[to assert, indeed, until the arm of the law interfered] that his Majesty was 
cognisant of the murder of the last of the Condds, yet it is impossible not to 
. convict him of following the advice of Tiresias to Ulysses, as reported by Horace, 
and conspiring with a clever woman to come into the will of a feeble old man. 
The sarhe discredit is shared ^y all the Orleans,branch; and nobody can deny 

* We have not time to copy the Gr^ik: so take tlie curse as it is done into 
English £rosa the Twentieth Odyssey. 

‘ O race to death devote I with Stygian shade 
* Each destined peer impending fates invade I 

W’ith tears your wan distorted cheeks are drown’d ; 

With sanguine drops the walls are rubied round! 

Thick swarms the spacious hall with howling ghosts, 

To people Orcus and the burning coasts I 
Kor gives the sun his golden orb to roll, 

But universal night usurps the pole! ’ 

Yet warned in vain —— 
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that the most unkingly of sins is that of legacy-hunting. While the character*of 
the .prince is tht» lowered, poireriv is increasing ^ the countiiy, tlie spirit of 
insurgent,discon%it spreading and strengtliening in her towns; and her states¬ 
men are diverting themselves^ like wise men as they are, with endeavouring to 
upset the peerage, and to get a step nearer to democracy. It is a well-chosen 
time. ^ • 

We know not how the peerage question has been decided; but it will, in alt 
probability, be settled—so far as a vote can settle it—before tliese pages come 
into the hands of our readers. If it be carried thatein hereditary chamber is to 
exist rto longer, fiircwell to all pretence of monarchy 1 As the Duke of Monte¬ 
bello, who, though a peer of the i‘uvuli:tion, supports the interests of the order in 
which he is eumlled, says, “an aristocracy withoutrfiristocrats'* is an anomaly 
which cannot exist a year. Pull down jiroperly altogether, and alter the manners^* 
of the entire nation, and then an effectual abolition of ilje hereditary peerage may 
take place ; but when that is done, what becomes of the inonarq}ucal princi|Wo,JI 
deprived of all real support, and demided of thfe'divinity thwt doth hedge a knjg. 
The most stable throne could jiot endure such a shock. Who will venture to 
predict a six months’ hold upon ffis scei)tre to the tottering hand of the Citizen 
King? France, in short, is on the eve of a revolution, or or both. 

Add when she pipes, when la Belle Tratice call% for the cOfmagnole, will 
not the continent dance? Is there, in fact, a Enippeait prince secure in his 
dominions at this moment? always, of course, excejlti]|g llis Most Gracious 
Majesty King William the Fourth, whom God preserve 1~ which brings us to our 
domestic politics, omitting all consideration of the Belgic question, the intentions 
of the Emperor of Russia, King Rothschild’s last loan, the expedition of Don 
Pedro, and various other melodramatic diversions got up for this Christmas 
weather. 

May we not, with Cowper, 

, -“ trace 

Our history in another’s case ?” 

In the progress of French affairs is there no lesson for ourselves? 'nie*revolution 
among our neighbours is only advanced a few steps beyond our own. Hie 
Reform Bill throws tlie electoral power out of the hands of our aristocracy. It 
is unjust, unwise, unphilo&ophical, that they should enjoy such a pri'ulege. Is it 
not equally unjust or unphilosophical, that an hereditary chamber of lawgivers 
should exist ?—that the genius of legislation should be expected to descend from 
father to son ? The objection is any thing but a new*onc: it has been made a 
thousand times already. But, say the Whig reformers, those who make it arc 
mere theorists, who can never put their dreams into practice. Where is the 
guarantee for that ? Five years ago, who would have believed that thmlreanis of 
Major Cartwright would have been ttirned into realities ? and y^ we see tJiem 
propounded by a cabinet, with great chances of success. If tbe^chances become 
certainties—which Heaven forbid!—and the House ofCommons be remodelled 
in a more approved fashion, why keep hands off the Lords ? As to thinking that 
any concession is final, the idea is absurd. Priiu-ipiis obsta is the only sound 
motto; the new reading would seem to be principibm obsta — a most material 

alteration in the text. As for Ireland- 

But aprojpos of Ireland, for it puts us in mind of bulls, and bulls put us in 
mind of die Pope, Is the news true which comes on us while we write, that 
the Quirinal is sacked, the Castle of St. Angelo taken, the Vatican seized, the 
Cardinal Legate killed, and the Pope slain? Wo’s the day I Protestants as 
we are, we should be sorry that the oldwscarlet petticoat came to so despiteful 
an enf, though the end was to come sooner or later. Who would have 
thought to have heard in our times a Roman rabble exclaiming ? * 

-Down with the kings I 

In old Rome, the seven hilly, 

We’ll revel at ease: 

Her streets shall be gory. 

Her Tiber all red, 

And her temples so hoary 
Shall clang with our tread: 
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.«- and tltecryofNo Popery resoimdiijg over the Lalei’an. Have we, indeed, 
COBie 90 far a^ong tire sigi^ of the times ? 

Enough of this. Every omen tells us that 1 Q 32 is'marl^ to he a year of 
revolution, sweeping in character and extent. Men's minds'are set, Ithroughout 
the w<»^ld, on change, and chai^ diere will be. Fdr good ?~-or for iU ? Xest, 
howe^ver, we be tempted to imitate Partridge^ and, with 

—— that egregious wizard, to foredoom 

The fate of Louis, and the tall of Rome, 

» 

(two events not improbable), we conclude. • 

But let ns have a song before we part. Shall we not? By all means. 
Gentlemen, clear first your glasses, and then your throats, for you must be 
ready for a chorus. 

I. 

* A*^iighy9 approaching abroad and at home— 

So gird up your loins for full sure will it come. 

Hill, valley, and stieam, town and |t|ain, will be red 
With the name to be raised, and the blood to be shed; 

And the hand strong or weak, and the heart false or true. 

Will display (vj^t they are in the year thirty-two. 

cHoaus. 

And the hand strong or weak, and the heart false or true, 

Will display what they are in die year thirty-two. 

II. 

Let us welcome it in with a song and a cheer. 

The straight-forward fellow lias nothing to fear. 

Whether joyful or gloomy its progress may \{eud, 

The day, dark or beaming, alike has an end. 

But can any one tell whetlier I, boys, and you, 

Will be here at the close of the year tlurty-two? 

CHOIIUS. 

But can any one tell whether I, boys, and you. 

Will be here at the close of the year thirty-two. 


» m. 

Many thrones may be down, many good fellows slain, 

Many rascals upraised, ere this day comes again; 

• Many gay eyes be dim, e’en of those I now see, 

And the fate which threats kingdoms may pounce upon me. 

If yOj don’t forget your poor Tory, true blue, 

In your last bumper toast of the year thirty-two. ' 

CHORUS. 

If .so, don’t forget your poor Toi-y, true blue, 

In your last bumper toast of the year thirty-two. 

tit “ Since the almve was written ” we have learnt the result of the peerage 
question in France. The abolition has been voted by a majority of 3 ®, just the 
number of' peers created by M. C. J’irrr/cr toX'ftrry the object. This may act 
as an encouragement elsewhere .—^The Pope is as well as can be expected. 
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